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LINE^n.1. YxAine ;laX.linta, The 

Lin'eage, path of a mathematical 

i Lin'eal, adj [point : extension longi- 
: Lin'eally, (w/w. [tudinally; limit; hence 
i Ltn'ea r, adj. . sketch ; outline ; marks or 
i Li N ea'tion, n.s. J features of the hand or 
^ce; contour; an extended thread or string; 
^mily, ascending or descending; and^ particu- 
lu'ly^ the equinoctial circle ; a rank, or disposition, 
if soldiers ; a trench, or work, in fortification ; 
s much as is written, or printed, from margin 
3 margin in a book or manuscript; a verse ; a 
measure of extension, containing one-tenth of an 
[ich : lineage is race ; progeny ; family : lineal, 
ontaining or composed of lines ; in direct de- 
cent; hereditary ; lineally, in a direct line : lineal, 
omposed of lines : lineation, lineal form; draught 
f a line, or lines. 

And it hadde a wall greet and high hauyn^ 
vclue ghatis, and in tlie ghatis of it twelue auugelis 
nd names writen yn that ben the names of twelue 
of the sones of Israel. Wiclif. Apoe* xxi. 
ir line is gone out through all the earth ; and 
leir words to the end of the world. Paalm xix. 4. 
Joseph was of the house and lineage of David. 

O ("onqueror of Brut'is Albion ! 

Whiclic that by lync and fre eleccion 
Ben very kinge. Chaucer, Vtito the Kinge, 
Let calle diyn crewe frendes allc, and thy linage, 
liich that lx*n wise, and telleth to hem your cas, 
[id herkeneth what they saye in counaeilling, and 
3vcrne you aftir hir’ sentence., Jd. Cant. Tales, 

^ Both the lineage and the cenain sire 
Prom which 1 sprung, from me arc hidden yet. 

Spenser, 

I shall have good fortijipe ; go to, here’s a simple 
ne of life ; here’s a small trifle of wives. 

Shakspeare. 

Long is it since I saw him. 
ut tithe hath nothing* blurred ihowHnes of favour 
^hich then he wore. ' Id. 

« He chid the sisters > 
i^hen first they put the name of king upon me, 
nd ^hem speak to him ^ then, pmphet-like, 
hey hailed him mther to a line of kings. 

Queen Isabel, his grandmother, 

Was lineal of the lady Ermengere. 

Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
ur just and lineal entrance to our own. Id. 

(Knowledge) A climbing height it is, without a 
head*,^ 

epth mthout bottom, way without an end ; 
circle" with no line environed, 
ot Compreh^ded, all it comprehendi, 

[orth infinite^ yet satisfies no mind 
ill it that infinffejof the Godhead find. 

< ^ Sir Futk GremUa. 

The Tirsan cometh forth with all h’s generation or 
the males before him, and the females follow- 
^ nim ; and, if there be a mother from whose body 
Vot. ^III.-Part 1. 


the whole lineage is descended, there is a traverse 
where she sitteth. * Bucou. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe scanned 
The mystic figures of her hand, 

He tioples palmcstry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaveland, 

^ Wlien the sun below the line descends, 

1 hen one long night continued darkness joins. 

Creech, 

If he had been the person upon whom the crown 
had lineally and rightfully descended, it was good 
law. Clarendon, 

Eden stretched her line 
From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucta. Milton*s Paradise Lost, 
His empire, courage, and his boasted line, 

Were all proved mortal. Jlasctfmmon, 

Well sung the Roman bard ; all human things, 

Of dearest value, hang on slender strings ; 

O sec the then sole hope, and in desi|i)i . 

Of heaven our joy, supported by a linlX r Waller, 
Victorious with their lines and eyes. 

They make the fishes and the men tkeir prize. Id, 
You have generous thoughts 'turUed to such specu- 
lations ; but this is not enough towards the raising 
such buildings ai 1 have drawn you here tlie lines of, 
unless the direction of all afi&ifs here were wholly in 
your hands. Temple, 

We as by line upon the ocean go, 

Whose paths shall be familiar as the land. 

Dryden, 

Now snatch an hour that favours tb^rdtsigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their Urns, Id. 

A golden bowl 

The queen commanded to be crowned with wine, 

The l^wl that Belus used, and all the Tyrian line. 

Id, 

O that your brows my laurel had sustained \ , 

Well had I been deposed if you had reigned : 

The fatheV had descended for the son ; 

For only you are lineal to the throne. Id. 

Men of mighty fame, 

And from the’ immortal gods their lineage came. 

Id, 

To re-establish, de facto, the right of lineal suc- 
cession to paternal government, is to put a man in 
possession of that government w^hich his fathers did ' 
enjoy, and he by lineal succession had a right to. 

Ijoche. 

dh line seldom holds to strain, or draws streight 
in length, above fifty or sixty feet. Moxan, 

The years 

Ran smoothly on, productive of a line 
Of wise heroick kings. Philips, 

In moving lines these few epistles tell 
What fate attends the nymph who loves too well. 

Garth. 

the real lineage and succession of wit is plainly 
fouii^ded in nature. Shaftesbury, 

No longer shall the widowed land bemoan 
A broken lineage^ and a doubtful tlirone, 

But boast her royal progeny’s increase, 

And count the pled|^ of her future peace. 

Addlsmu 

B 
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'I'hey pierce tho brolpen foe’s remotest lines. Id. 
The soul, considet'ed with its Creator,* is like one 
of those mathematical lines that may draw nearer to 
another for ail eternity without a possibility of touch- 
ing it : and can there be a thought so transporting, 
as toconsider ourselves in these perpetual approaches 
to him, who is not only tho standard of perfection, 
but of happiness ! Addison. 

When any tiling is mathematically demonstrated 
weak, it is much more mechanically weak ; errors 
ever occurring more easily in the management of 
gross materials than lineal designs. Wotton. 

Where-ever it is freed from the sand stone, it is 
covered with linear stiiie, tending towards several 
centers, so as to compose Hat stellar figures. 

Woodirard on Fossils. 

There are in the' homey ground two white Unea- 
tions, with two of a pale red. Woodward. 

Even the planets, upon this principle, must gravi- 
tate no more towards the sun ; so that they would 
not revolve in the curve Unes^ but fly away in direct 
tangents, till they struck against other planets. 

Bentley. 

Oh lasting as those colours may they shine, 

Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line! Pope. 

In the preceding line, Ulysses speaks of Nausicaa, 
yet immediately changes the words into the mascu- 
line gender. Broome. 

There is a sort of masonry in poetry, wherein the 
pause represents the joints of building, which ought 
in every line and course to have their disposition 
varied. Shenstone. 

'I'o dote on aught may leave us, or be left, 

Is that ambition I thou let flames descend, 

Point to the centre their inverted spires, 

And learn huimliation from a soul 
Which boasts her lineage from celestial fire. 

Young, 

A poet does not work by square or line, 

As smiths and joiners perfect a design ; 

At least we moderns, our attention less. 

Beyond the’ example of our sires digress, 

A nd claim a right to scamper and run wide. 
Wherever chance, caprice, or fancy guide. 

Cowper. 

Nor less amazed, that such a blot 
His noble ’scutcheon should have got, 

While he was highest of his line. Byron. 

Line, v. a. ) From Linen, which see ; or 
Linking, n. s. ) Lat. linum. To cover inside; 
to guard or protect within ; place within ; double; 
impregnate: a lining is an inward covering or 
guard. 

Her women are about her : what if I do line one 
of their hands ? Shakspeare. Cymbeline. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. 

Shakspeare. 

wSon of sixteen, 

Pluck the lined crutch from thy old limping siie. 

Id. 

Who lined himself with hone, 

Fating the air on promise of supply. Id. 
'Fhe lining of his rollers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these IrUK wars. Id. 
The two annifs were assigned to the leading of 
two generals, both of them rather courtiers, and as- 
sured to the stale, than martial men ; yet lined and 
assisted with subordinate commanders of great expe- 
rience and valour. Bacon, 

The charge amountelh very high for any one man’s 
purse, except lined beyond ordinary, to reach unto. 

Carew. 
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Let no man tell me now of that just wonder ox 
the world, the Jewish temple; white marble with- 
oift, lined with gold within. Bp. Hall. 

Thus from the Tyrian pasiurcs lined with Jpve, 

He bore Kuropa, and still keeps his love. Creech. 

Notwithstanding they had lined some hedges 
with musquoteers, they were totally dispersed. 

Clarendon. 

Was 1 deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn iorth her silver lining on the night T 

Milton. 

A box lined with paper to receive the mercury tha 
might be spilt. Bogle, 

i'he fold in the gristle of the nose is covered will 
a lining, which dillers from the facing of the tongue 
Crew’s Cosmologia , 

'Fhe gown with stiff embroidery shinine:, 

Looks charming with a slighter lining. Prior. 
He, by a gentle bow, divined 

How well a cully's purse was lined. Suiif't. 

Nor name nor title, staiiqied behind, 

Adorns its outer part ; 

But all within 'lis richly lined, 

A magazine of art. Cowper, 

Line, Equinoctial. See Astronomy. 

Line, Gunter’s, a logarithmic line, usuall;, 
graduated upon scales, sectors, &,c. It is also 
called the line of lines, and line of numbers ; 
being only tbe logarithms graduated upon a ruler, ^ 
which therefore serves to solve problems instru- 
mentally in the same manner as logarithms do 
arithmetically. It is usually divided into 100 
parts, every tenth of which is numbered, begin- 
ning with 1 and ending with 10: so that if the 
first great division, marked 1, stand for onc-tenth 
of an integer, the next division, marked 2, will 
stand for two-tenths, 3 for three-tenths, and so 
on; and the intermediate divisions will in like 
manner represent 100th parts of the same inte- 
ger. If each of the great divisions represent ten 
integers, then will the less divisions stand for in- 
tegers; and, if the greater divisions be supposed 
each 100, the subdivisions will be each ten. 1 . 
To find the product of two numbers. From 1 
extend the compasses to the multiplier ; and the 
same extent, applied the same way from the mul- 
tiplicand, will reach to the product. Thus, if 
the product of 4 and 8 be required, extend the 
compasses from 1 to 4, and that extent laid from 
8 the same way will reach to 32, their product. 
2. To divide one number by another. The ex- 
tent from the divisor to unity will reach from the 
dividend to the quotient : thus, to divide 36 by 
4, extend the compasses from 4 to 1, and the 
same extent will reach from 36 to 9, the quotient 
sought. 3. To three given numbers to find a 
fourth proportional. Suppose tbe numbers 6, 8, 
9: extend tbe compasses from 6 to 8; and this 
extent, laid from 9 the same way, will reach to 
12, tbe fourth proportional required. 4. To find 
a moan proportional between any two given 
numliers. Suppose 8 and 32 ; extend the com- 
passes from 8, in the left-hand part of the line, 
to 32 in the right ; then, bisecting this distance, 
its half will reach from 8 forward, or from 
32 backward, to 16, the mean proportional 
sought. 5. To extract the square root of any 
number. Suppose 25 : bisect the distance be- 
tween 1 on the scale and the point representing 
25 ; then the half of this distance, set oft’from 1, 
will give the point representing the root 5. In 
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the same manner the cube root, or that of any 
higher power, may be found by dividing the dis* 
fance on the line between 1 and the given number 
into as many equal parts as the index of the power 
expresses ; then one of those parts set from 1, wjU 
find the point representing the root required. 

Line, Meridian. See Geography and As- 

TRONOMV. 

Line of Battle is the disposition of the 
fleet in the day of engagement, on which occa- 
sion the vessels are usually drawn up as much as 
possible in a straight line, to gain and keep the 
advantage of the wind and to run the same board. 
See Naval Tactics. 

Line, Ship of the, a vessel large enough to be 
drawn up in the line, and to have a place in a 
sea-fight. 

LINKA Ai-ba, in anatomy, the concourse of 
the tendons of the obliipie and transverse muscles 
of the abdomen; dividing the abdomen in two 
in the middle. It is called linea, line, as being 
straight; and alba, from its color, which is 
white. 

LIN' LAMENT, n. s. Fr. lineament ; Lat. 
lineamentum. From Line, which see. Feature ; 
discriminating mark. 

Noble York 

Found that the issue u'as not his licgot : 

Which well appeared in his lineamenls^ 

Being nothing like the noble duke, my father. 

Shakspeare. 

Man he seems 

In all his lineaments, though in his face 
TliC glimpses of his father’s glory shine. 

Mill on, 

God our parent hath stamped on our nature some 
lineaments of himself, whereby we resemble him. 

Barrow, 

There are not more differences in men’s faces, and 
the outward lineaments of their bodies, than there 
are in the makes and tempers of their minds; only 
there is this difference, that the distinguishing cha- 
racters of the face, and the lineaments of the body, 
grow more plain with time, but the peculiar phy- 
siognomy ot the mind is most discernible in chilaren. 

Locke. 

The utmost force of boiling water is not able to 
destroy the structure of the tenderest plant : the 
lineaments o( a white illy will remain after the strong- 
est decoction. j^rbuthmt, 

I may advance religion and morals, by tracing 
some few linenmenfs in the character of a lady, who 
hath spent all her life in the practice of both. ISn ift. 

These are the moral attributes of the Divine Being, 
in which he requires us to imitate him ; the express 
lineaments of the divine nature, in which all good men 
boar a resciuhiaDce to him ; and for the sake of which 
only they are the objects of his delight. Sfason. 

n. s. k. adj. "i Sax. linen; Goth* 

Lin'ener. iUn; Teut. /cin, flaxJ 

I.at. linum; Or. Xivov. Cloth of hemp or flax. 

And thei tooken the bodi of Jhesus and bounden 
it in Ipnnun clothis with swetc smcllynge oyoementis, 
as it is the custom to iewis for to by lie. 

Wiclif. Jon. XX. 

Here is a basket, he may creep in ; throw foul 
linen upod him, us if going to bucking. SltuAspeare* 

A linen stock on one leg, and a kensey boot hose 
on the 'Other, gartered with a red and blue list. Ld. 

Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-fare? 

Id. 


E N. 

Where is my fashioner ? my feather-man ? 

My Unener, perfumer, barber ? Ben Jonson. 

Unseen, unfelt, the fiery serpent skims 
A . ,4 her linen and her naked limbs. 

Urtfden, 

' 'fcji^d spendthrift, whose fantastic air, 
j Vj^^5oned figure, and cockaded brow, 
t charge, and underneath the pride 
WwdPny linen tucked his filthy shroud. Young, 

A drawer, it chanced, at bottom lined 
With linen of the softest kind, 

With such as merchants introduce 

From India, for the ladies’ use. Cowper, 

Linen. The fabricatiop of linen is a most 
important branch of the staple manufactures of 
Great Britain. On this account we have already 
fully examined the agricultural processes con- 
nected with the cultivation of flax ; the dressing 
of hemp has also been briefly considered, and 
we must DOW proceed to the operation of 
spinning. 

The most ancient mode of spinning is by the 
spindle and distaff, and this method is the 
simplest of all others. The spindle is nothing 
more than a piece of hard wood, made round, 
and sharp pointed at one end, so tliat it can be 
made to whirl upon its point in the same manner 
as a child’s top: the upper part is reduced to a 
pin or peg, and it is tliis pari which has the 
fibres united to it, the lower or enlarged part 
being only to give sufficient weight to make it 
revolve. The spinner must be seated upon the 
gTound, and atter having put the distaff in 
motion upon its point, by twirling it between 
the hands, get it up to a rapid motion by striking 
it occasionally with the hand, with a motion very 
similar to that by whicli a child keeps up the 
motion of his whipping-top, when he draws the 
lash of a whip round it. 

The flax, after having been properly prepared, 
is lapped round the end of the distaff, which is 
nothing more than a slick that the spinner 
holds in his left hand, so as to be conveniently 
situated to draw off* from it a few fibres at a 
tiihe with the finger and thumb of the right 
hand, to form the thread. The upper part of the 
spindle, which is made smaller like a pin, ha.s 
the ends of the fibres which are to form the 
thread attached to it before it is put in motion. 
These fibres are drawn out of the bunch which 
is wound upon the distaff, and held between the 
finger and thumb, so as to be in tlic direction of 
the length of the spindle ; therefore, when the 
spindle is once made to revolve, it twists these 
fibres together, to form a thread, and, as fast as 
the thread forms, the spinner draws off more flax 
from the distaff, and guides the fibres between 
the finger and thumb, so tljat they shall be regu- 
larly delivered out, and make an even thread. 
The motion of the spindle is constantly kep^ up, 
by striking it as often as the hand- can be spared 
from the operation of guiding the thread. 
When by these means as great a length of thread 
is fbrnied as is convenient to reacli from The end 
of it to the spindle, the thread is wound upon 
the outside of the small part or pin of the 
spindle, for which purpose the spinner applies 
the fore-finger against the thread, close to the 
end of the spindle, and bt^nds the thread at that 
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part, so tlmt it will be at right angles with the 
direction of the spindle, instead of being nearly 
in the direction of its length ; and also, that it 
will be guided opposite to the middle of the 
pin, or small part of the spindle, instead of 
being at the extreme end thereof. In this situa- 
tion the motion of the spindle, which is c<Wftinn- 
ally kept up, occasions the thread to wind up, 
or lap upon the pin of the spindle, instead of 
twisting round upon itself, as in the former case ; 
hut, when nearly all the length of thread is thus 
disposed of, the finger is removed from the 
thread, and it immediately assumes its original 
direction, by slipping to the extreme end of tlie 
spindle, so as to oc twisted round itself by the 
motion of the spindle, and more fibres are now 
supplied to it from the bunch upon the distaff, 
to form a fresh length of thread. In this manner 
the spinning proceeds, until as much thread is 
spun and wound upon the pin of the spindle as* 
will make a moderately sized ball. 

This simple and inconvenient method of spin- 
ning becomes very efficient, when the spindle, 
instead of being spun upon the ground, is 
mounted in a proper frame, and turned by a 
wheel and band ; this forms a machine which is 
called the one-thread wheel, and is still used in 
some parts of the country for spinning wool : 
the spindle is made of iron, and placed horizon- 
tally, so that it can revolve friicly ; and the ex- 
tremity of the spindle, to which tlu? thread is 
applied, projects beyond the support. 

The. wheel which turns it is placed at one 
side, pivots of both being supported in 
upright pieces, rising up from a sort of stool. 
The spinner puts the wheel in rapid motion by 
Us handle, and its weight is sufficient to con- 
tinue the motion for some seconds; then walk- 
ing backwards from the .spindle, in the direction 
of its length, she supplies the fibres regularly, 
and the motion twists them into a thread ; but, 
when a convenient length is spun, the spinner 
steps on one side, and reaches out that arm 
which holds the end of the thread, so as to alter 
the direction of the thread, and bring it nearly 
perpendicular to the length of the spirulle, which 
motion gathers or winds up the thread upon the 
middle of the projecting part of the spindle. 
This being done, she holds the thread in the direc- 
tion of the spindle, so that it will receive twist, 
and retreats again to spin a fresh length of thread. 

A spinning-machine more perfect than this is 
the one-thread flax-wheel, with spindle and flyer; 
it has the properly of constantly drawing up the 
thread as fast as it is spun, instead (if inning a 
length, and then winding it upon tiie spinclle. 
For this purpose the spindle is made longer than 
the other, and is turned by a band and wheel ; 
but the wl.ecd receives motion from the foot by a 
small treadle, hecau.so the spinner sit.s before the 
wheel to work the spindle, which is supported 
upon its two extreme ends, and near one end the 
flyer is fixed , this is a piece of wood curved to 
an arc, the vertex of which is fixed on the spin- 
dle, and from the extremities of the arc two 
arms proceed, .so as to be parallel to the spif;- 
dle, and at such a. distance tiom it as to admit a 
wooden bobbin to be tittof* loosely upon the 
rpindle ; and at the same tii.ic* the arms of the 
flyer c..n revolve round the bobbin without 


touching it. The end of the thread is fastened 
tu the bobbin, and conducted through a hook 
fixed in the flyer, so that it proceeds from the 
circumference of the bobbin to this hook, in a 
direction perpendicular to the bobbin, but turns 
round the hook so as to come into the direction 
of the spindle. 

The thread is then conducted through a yier- 
foration made in the centre of the end of the 
spindle or pivot, upon which it revolves, and to 
this end of the thread the fibres are supplied. 
The twisting motion given by the revolution of 
the spindle forms them into a continuation of the 
thread, which is gathered uj) upon tlie bobbin as 
fast as the spinner lets it go through lier fingers, 
by a tendency which the bobbin has to turn 
slowly, at tlie same time tliat the flyer to which 
the thread is hooked is revolving rapidly round 
the bobbin. I’or this purpose a string is passed 
round a small neck upon the bobbin, and, one 
end of the string being fastened to tlie iVamt*, the 
otlier has a small weight to draw it tight round 
the neck of the bobbin, and o jcasion friction. 

In other spinning wheels a second band from 
the grciat whcL‘1 is made to turn the bobbin more 
.slowly than the spindle. The thread which 
passes over the hook of the flyer is rapidly car- 
ried round th(; circuinfcrencc of the bobbin ; but, 
as the bobbin follows the motion of the flyer, it 
only winds up as much thread upon the bobbin 
as the diflerence of the two motions; and this 
tendency to wind up can be increasiid or dimi- 
nished at pleasure, by tlu^ friction which is oc- 
casioned by the string or band whieb passes 
round the neck of the bobbin. When the win|i- 
ing-up of tlie thread upon the bobbin has accu- 
mulated a ridge of thread, upon it opposite, to the 
hook in the flyer, the thread must be shifted to 
another hook opposite to a difl'erent part of the 
bobbin, for which purpose the arms of llie flyer 
art? furnished with liifferent hooks, and this 
must be repeated several times, until the whole 
length of the bobbin is filled ; it is then taken ofl 
to be reeled, and replaced by another empty 
bobbin. 

All improvement was made in the spinning- 
wheel by Mr. Antis some years ago, winch was 
an application of what Sir Richard Arkwright 
had before invented. The object is to obviate 
the necessity of stopping the wheel to remove 
the thread from one hook to another, in the 
manner just described. For ibis purpose, the 
bobbin is made to move regularly backwards and 
forwards upon the spindle a space eijual to iu 
length, so that every part will, in succession, be 
presented opposite the hook over which the 
thread passes, and thus rc».eive the thread regu- 
larly upon the whole lengtn ?f the bobbin. The 
additional parts neo^ssary fo. producing this 
movement are as follow : a piniou of only a sin- 
gle leaf is made to project from the extremity of 
the pivot of the great wheel, or a worm or end- 
less screw formed on the end pivot will answer 
the same purpose, which is to actuate u wheel of 
seven inenes diameter, and ninety-seven teeth ; 
therefore ninety-seven revolutions of the great 
wheel will produce one revolution of this smaller 
wheel ; upon the face of which a circular ring of 
wire is fixed, and supported from the wheel by 
six legs, so as to be oblique to the plane pf the 



wheel, as it touches it at one part, and at the op- 
]>osite side of the ring projects nearly three-quar- 
ters of an inch. This ring of wire gives motion 
to an upright lever, about Hfieen inches long and 
moving on a centre at three inches from its lower 
extremity, whore it has a pin fixed in it and rest- 
ing against the oblique ring of wire ; therefore, 
when the wheel turns round, it communicates 
a small motion to the lever in consequence of its 
obliquity to the plane in which it revolves. The 
upper end of the lever is connected to an hori- 
zontal sliding-bar situated beneath the spindle, 
and having an upright piece of brass, which 
works in the notch of a pally formed in the ends 
of the bobbin, and drives the bobbin backwards 
and forwards upon the spindle, according as the 
oblique ring of wire forces the pin at the lower 
end of the lever in or out, when the wheel moves 
round. To regulate and return this alternate 
motion, a small weight hangs by a line to the 
sliding-bar, and, passing over a pulley, rises and 
falls as the bobbin recedes and advances, and 
tends constantly to keep the pin at the lower end 
of the lever in contact with the wire. It is evi- 
dent from this description, that one staple only 
is wanted to tfie arms of tl»e flyer, which being 
])laced near the extremity, the thread passes 
through it, and by the motion of the bobbin is 
lai<l regularly upon it from one end to the other. 

The invention has also another advantage over 
the old method, which always winds the thread 
in ridges upon tl»e bobbin ; and, if the thread 
breaks in reeling the yarn, the whole bobbin may 
as well be thrown away, because the thread can- 
not easily be found again ; but this improved 
wheel always winds the threads across upon one 
another, by which means tlie end can never be 
lost. 

In order to regulate the friction on the bobbin, 
and retard its motion in a greater or less degree 
at pleasure, there is a neck of brass or steel 
fastened to one end of it, and embraced by a 
kind of small vice, or pincers, fixed to the sli«l- 
ing-bar. Tliis vice must he made either with 
two elastic sj)rings with wooden tups, or of wood 
wholly, an'l faced w it!' leather ; but, if made of 
wood only, then a spring must be made beneath 
the shoulder of the screw, to answe; the same 
]mrpose. Jly tightening this screw, more or less, 
the fri(!tion on the bobbin may be regulated to 
the greatest nicety, provided the springs are of a 
strength rightly proportioned to their functions. 
It will reaclily apjiear, that all this may be done 
without the least eflbct on the velocity of the 
whole machine, as thereby nothing is added to 
tlu* general friction so as to obstruct it. 

We shall now proceed to give a description of 
a patent, obtained in 1806, by Messrs. Clarke 
and Hngby, for eflecting certain improvements 
in a mtchiney intended to be worked by band- 
labor, for the spinning of hemp, flax, &c. : — 

Plate Linkn Maxui acturf, fig. 1, represents 
an oblique view of tlie front of a frame con- 
taining ten spindles (but the frames may contain 
an indefinite number of spindles). A, the spin- 
dle or a bow passing through the whole frame, 
having ten bosses of brass < r east-iron thereon, 
each about four inches diamrter, each boss sup- 
plying one spindle ; 13, a pinion of twelve leaves 


upon the end of the spindle A, connected with 
the wheel C, of eighty teeth, fixed upon the end 
of a small iron spindle I', covered with wood, 
and ^extending through the whole frame ; 1), a 
slack or intermediate pinion of any size at dis- 
cretion, connected with another similar pinion, 
the latter connected with a wlieel of 120 teeth, 
which is fixed upon an iron spindle G, of about 
an inch and a half in diameter, and extending 
through the whole frame ; but the wheels B, G, 1), 
and K, may be varied in their numbers, to in- 
crea.se or dimmish the draught of the substvince 
operated upon, as may best suit its quality or 
the ideas of the w’orkman. The pinion R is so 
contrived as to slip oil* tlie end of the spindle A, 
to make room for a smaller or larger one; by 
means whereof a larger or shorter thread may be 
spun from the same sized rovings; a a a a a aa 
H a a represent ten roved slivcr|'of hemp, flax, 
tow, or wool, passing between the iron spindle 
G and rollers in pairs pressed against them by 
springs or weights; these springs or weights 
must operjite with sufficient force to hold hack the 
slivers or rovings so securely, that they may only 
pass on with the movement of the spindle ; these 
pairs of pressing rollers are placed hchind the 
spindle. The use of the small iron spindle F, 
covered with wood, and left rather larger than 
the spindle G, is, with pressure of the small 
wood-roller, made up in pairs bb bbb, and so 
contrived that each pair may roll upon two 
.slivers, to bring them down straight, and preserve 
the twist which they receive in the roving-ma- 
chine till the slivers h ave them. The bosses on the 
Spindle A, have likewise wooden rollers in pairs 
pressed against them by springs or weights, be- 
tween which the drawn, lengthened, or extended 
slivers puss to the spindle, the rollers having 
each a tin conductor,, ch.* c c c c c c c c, to bring 
the material under operation ils centrioally a.s 
possible between the wood-rollers and the bosses ; 
l)Ut all the above-mentioned ]varts of the machine 
are so similar to the common upright frames, 
that a person conversant with them will not bo 
at a loss to understand its arrangement. 11, is a 
wheel of wood four feet in diameter, having its 
nm about two inches thick, with a groove in its 
periphery for a small cord or band. In its centre 
is a rule or stock of wood, through which the S])in- 
dle I passes, and extends into its frame about 
one-fourth of its length. To enable the ])erson 
that turns the winch to reach all the spindles at 
work, with the iiand that is not ( ngaged in turn- 
ing, to remove any obstacle that may arise to the 
spindles, the arbor or spindle of tlie wheel 1 has 
its bearing on the sides of the frame that contains 
it, marked LLL L; this frame, with the wheel 
H, the arbor I, and the winch K, is similar to 
that part of a machine called a mule-jenny, used 
for spinning cotton ; this frame is supported in 
a horizontal position at the outer end by two 
legs marked M M, and a screw-pin which passes 
through Iv, the front upright a A, fig. 2, and 
made tight with the tliumb-screw a ; the screw 
passes through a groove or mortise at the end of 
the wheel frame, to enable the workman to ad- 
just the wheels N and O, as it will be found 
necessary to change the wheel N, to make such 
alteration in the lvvi.st as tlie size of the yarn may 
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require, or as the workman may think proper. 
P and Q are bevel wheels of equal size, the former 
fixed upon the rule or stock of the wheel II, and 
connected with Q upon the spindle 11, taking round 
with it the wheel N, which is connected with the 
wheel O. Upon the embossed spindle or arbor 
Af a a a a a a a a a (if are spindles standing on 
a carriage with four wheels, similar to the car- 
riages used in mule-jennies for spinning cotton, 
having at each of them, at d d d d d d d d d dy 
a convex seat of wood of any convenient size, 
not less than the bottom of tlie bobbins or quills 
eeeecceecc; these bobbins or quills arc 
about six inches long and one inch and a quar- 
ter diameter at tlie bottom, and three quarters of 
an inch diameter at the top ; but the sizes must 
be varied according to the size of the yarn. 
Perhaps four or five variations will be sufficient 
to spin yarn for tarpaulins or sail-cloth, up to 
fine yarn fit for good dowlas and fine stockings. 
T, a pulley, over which a band, from S, runs and 
returns, to draw out the carriage upon the four 
wheels described ; W, the cylinder which drives 
the spindles. 

Fig. 2 exhibits a side view. A, the wheel 
mentioned above in fig. 1, and there marked 
II ; 13, the winch by which it is turned by hand ; 
C C C C, the frame wherein it works ; 1) and E 
are blocks of wood on each side of tlie said 
frame to raise the wheel, so that the winch may 
be clear of the carriage F F, and apparatus () G ; 
the two end wheels upon the carriage containing 
the spindles having two more corresponding 
on tlie opposite side thereof. H, a groove upon 
the end of a cylinder, which drives the spindles, 
and stretches through the carriage-frame, for the 
diameter of which no certain rule can be laid 
down, as it depend-s upon tlie length or size of 
the yarn, taken into account with the other parts 
of the machinery. NNNNNNN, a small 
band passing over the wheels A K, II I L, and 
]M, by which the groove-wheel II and its cylin- 
der are moved, and the spindles driven. O, 
a treadle shaft, represented by S S, fig. 1, passing 
through the frame or part thereof at the option 
of the workman, connected with a tumbler at 
the end of the embossed spindle or arbor A, in 
fig. 1, by a small band, wound five or six limes 
round each of them, and passing over the wood 
groove-wheel f}, and made fast to the back of the 
carriage F F ; this tumbler, by the motion of A, 
is, at the return of the carriage, locked to the 
wheel H; and unlocked when the carnage is 
not in its proper situation. 

The carriage is drawn on by the weight of S 
fastened to a cord, which passes over the groove- 
wheel T, and is connected with the front of the 
carriage ; U, the wheel on the arbor containing 
the holder shown in fii:. 1 ; V, the cylindrical 
roller on a stirl fixed therein, and rolling at 
every return of the carriage on the plane W and 
X, which raises and falls the fallers and holders, so 
as to distribute the yarn upon the bobbins from 
the top to bottom ; the wheels Y Z, A 2,and B 2, 
are the same wheels shown by and E,in 

fig. 1 ; 1, 2, &c., spools containing the rovings. 

This machinery is calculated to save the heavy 
expense of currents of water, erecting spacious 
buildings, water-works, steam engines, &c., and 


to spin hemp, flax, &c., at such an easy expense 
as to bring it within the reach of small manu- 
factories. This machinery is also constructed 
upon such safe and simple principles, that no 
length of experience is necessary to enable ^eii 
children to work it; and the use of water, Ikteam, 
fitc., being rendered unnecessary, it occupies so 
little space, that it may be placed in small rooms, 
out-buildings, or other cheap places. To effect 
the above purpose, it was necessary to gel nd of 
the lanier or flyer, upon tlie spindle used in the 
old machinery for spinning hemp and flax, which 
requires a power in proportion of five to one, 
and to surmount the difficulty that arose from the 
want of elasticity in these substances. This 
want of elasticity, in the substance to be operated 
upon, is compensated and provided for in this 
machinery; and upon this composition and 
provision, effected by the various means liercafter 
mentioned, the return of the carriage without 
any assistance from the work-person, and the 
traverse for distributing the yarn upon the bob- 
bins or quills, lay the stress upon the patent. 
The most simple mode of compensating the 
want of elasticity, and which is recommended in 
preference to the other, is that of having a holder 
of large wire for every spindle, fixed in an arbor 
or shaft extending from one end of the carriage 
to the other. 

This arbor or shaft, with the holders, may be 
considered ns a large and improved substitute 
for what is called a fuller in the mule-jennies for 
spinning cotton, fig. 3. Let A represent the 
arbor or shaft, bbbhbbbbhh the holders 
fixed therein with the elliptical eyes, tiirough 
each of wliich a thread passes from the bosses on 
the arbor A, in fig. 1, to its spindle. B, a spin- 
dle, which may be from ten to thirteen inches 
long; C, the whirl, wherein a small worsted band 
from the cylinder H, fig. 2, works D, a convex 
seat upon the spindle, whereon the concave bot- 
tom of the bobbin or quill K rests. 

F", a piece of buffalo skin, or metail, screwed 
or nailed to the rail 1, having a hole in it, through 
which the spindle passes, and by which it is kept 
steady ; G, a wire bent at right angles at o, and 
the bent part driven into the rail A, so that it may 
be removed to or from the whirl C, and, by the 
otlier crook by prevent the spindle from running 
out of its step n, which is a screw of brass or 
other metal passing through the rail K. The 
wire of which the holder is made, after forming 
the elliptical eye, is left or extended beyond the 
uppermost part at r , that the yarn may be conve- 
niently slipped in when occasion may require it; 
these holders for each thread are for .tlie pur- 
poses of keeping the yarn in a stale nearly ver- 
tical over the tops of the spindles when the 
carriage which contains them is coming out, and 
being released from that situation at the begin- 
ning of the carriage’s return, and thrown into 
neatly a horizontal position, so as to bring the 
yarn below the top of the bobbins or quills 
upon the spindles ; and then being curved and 
raised again by the wheel U, and its cylindrical 
roller moving upon the plane W and X, fig. 2, 
distributes the yarn upon the bobbins or quills, 
and prevents it from cockling, hinkling, or im- 
properly doubling or twisting together, The 
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seats upon the spindles described by D, are 
turned convex, and the bottoms of the bobbins 
and the bottoms of the quills concave, to keep 
the bobbins or quills in u more central state upon 
the seats. The concavity of the bobbins or quills, 
exceeding the convexity, throws the weight of 
the bobbins or quills upon the peripheries or ex- 
tremities of the seats, aiid ensures the rotatory 
motions of the bobbins or quills with that of 
their spindles. We prefer the convex and con- 
cave surfaces before described; but other sur- 
faces will have nearly the same effect, if so con- 
trived (as they easily may be) to bear upon the 

K heries or extremities of the seats, as well as 
e bobbins or quills. The hole through the 
bobbin or quill, fig. 4, is rather larger than the 
spindle, that it may not be obstructed in its mo- 
tion round the spindle, which motion takes place 
at every return of the carriage, and as often as 
any thing obstructs tlic coming forward of the 
sliver of which the yarn is formed. At one end 
of the arbor whereon the holders are fixed is a 
counterpoise L, fig. 3, having a socket, and made 
fast ; the arbor by a thumb-screw w, the round 
ball at the top being led to counterbalance the 
holders. This counterpoise, when the holders 
are in a vertical state, declines about 10° or 15° 
towards the horizon ; but when tlie holders are 
thrown down, and under the government of the 
cylindrical roller V, upon the wheel U, is in a 
different situation ; but the roller V, arriving at 
B 3, fig. 2, on the return of the carriage, the 
holders are precipitated to a height where the 
counterpoise overbalances them, and' locks the 
wheel JVl fig. 3, or U in fig. 2, in the ratchet n, 
where it remains until the carriage has reached 
its destined place, where the tail of the catch O 
strikes against the pin in a frame CC CC, fig. 
2, and releases it, the said roller then resting 
upon the frame U X. A second method of com- 
pensating and providing for the want of elas- 
ticity in hemp aiid flax, which is a part of the 
discovery, is, to fix a round bar of wood, about an 
inch and a half in diameter, the whole length of 
the carriage, about three or four inches above the 
tops of the spindles, so that the outer surface, or 
that next the work-person, may be perpendicu- 
larly, or nearly so, over the tops of tne spindles, 
the inner side having pieces of wood or metal 
nailed or otherwise fixed thereto, leaving only 
small spaces between each for the yarn to pass 
through ; the use of these pieces is to prevent 
the threads getting together and entangling, see 
fig. 5. A AAA represents a common fallcr 
used in the mule-jennies for spinning cotton with 
counterpoise B, wheel C, with its cylindrical 
roller 1), with the plane W and X, before de- 
scribed by figs. 1, 2, and 3; K R, spindles with 
their whirls, convex seats, bobbins or quills, with 
their concave bottoms ; F F F F F F F F F F the 
pieces of wood or metal, nailed or otherwise 
fastened to the round piece of wood, to prevent 
the thicud getting together. In this case every 
thing applied to or used with the arbor, contain- 
ing the holders above mentioned, may be applied 
or used. 

The bleaching of linen being a purely chemi- 
cal art, it might be expected that the knowledge 
of the instruments it employs would keep pace 
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with the progress and improvements of that 
science to which it is subordinate, and so much 
the more us the nature of alkaline substances in 
general, which are its proper instruments, has 
been in a great measure explained by the cele- 
brated Dr. Black. Yet it has so happened, 
when a scarcity of these saline substances un- 
happily prevailed in this kingdom, it was seriously 
questioned whether their place could be supplied 
by materials manufactured at home. Mr. Kir- 
wan very minutely examined the various pro- 
cesses that had previously been resorted to, and 
the result of his labors is given in a very valuable 
paper in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. He commences with barilla. Of 
this substance there are several sorts, made of 
different plants ; but the best is that formed near 
Alicant, at a distance from the sea, by the com- 
bustion of a plant called by the inhabitants ba- 
rilha, and described by Jussieu, in the memoirs 
of the Academy of Paris for 1717, under the 
name of kali hispanicum, supinum,annuum, sedi 
foliis brevibus. It seems to be classed by lan- 
nffius under the pentandria digynia, by the name of 
sal sola vermiculata frutescens foliis ovatis acutis 
carnosis, and should carefully be distinguished 
from the various kinds of salicornia whicli he 
ranges under the title of monandria monogynia; 
and also from other plants which he calls choeno- 
podia, which yield an alkali, but less pure than 
the salsola. These plants, being dried to the 
same degree as hay, are burned in pits nearly as 
kelp is with us, the ashes and salt run into a 
grayish blue mass, which is the barilla. The 
best sort is here called sweet barilla. 

The sweet barilla examined by Mr. Kirwan 
was of a bluish color, covered over with a saline 
powder exceedingly hard, and had a sharp alka- 
line taste. When broken, it looked black in the 
fractured part, and visibly contained pretty large 
pieces of charcoal. To find the proportion of 
fixed air in this substance, having reduced a 
quantity of it to fine powder, he poured on an 
ounce of it a sufficient quantity of marine arid, 
and found it to lose by the action of this acid 
eighty grains of its weight; consequently one 
pound troy of this substance contains 960 grains 
of fixed air (mixed with a little that had an he- 
patic smell), that is exactly one-sixth of its 
weight. Other parcels contained somewhat more, 
and others somewhat less. 

As this substance evidently contained some 
parts that were soliihle in water, and some that 
w’ere insoluble therein, to discover the weight of 
each, Mr. Kirwan poured on one pound of it, re- 
duced to fine powder, thirteen pounds of water, 
moderately hot, successively; this water had 
previously been boiled and filtered, and 
tained no other impurity than a slight trace of 
common salt. This quantity of water was neces- 
sary to exhaust all the soluble matter in the ba- 
rilla. The solutions were taken in six different 
portions: none of them betrayed the smallest 
trace of sulphur, nor did the Prussian alkali dis- 
cover any vestige of iron. By eighteen succes- 
sive evaporations and crystallisations, he obtained 
4881 grains of saline matter, and 2003 of inso- 
luble matter. 

It may at first sight appear extraordinarj’ that 
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tlie saline matter and tiie insoluble part should 
weigh more than the pound of barilla that 
seemed to afford them ; lor this amounts only to 
5760 grains, and the two former weigh 7784 
grains; but it should be considered that these 
products were obtained not from the barilla 
alone, but from the barilla and the water in 
which the salts were dissolved, whose crystals 
retained a great quantity of it, and also from the 
air to which the solutions were exposed, and 
which they absorbed in large proportion. As 
the quantity of the insoluble matter was subject 
to no such deceptive appearance, Mr. Kirwan 
began by examining the weight of that ; for this, 
being subtracted from 5760 grains, necessarily 
determined* the true weight of the saline part; 
as the state in which the saline part exists in 
barilla depends in some measure on the earths 
and charcoal with which it is united, as well as 
the most advantageous method of using it. 

Having therefore dried the insoluble matter 
for a considerable time, in a low heat, until it 
appeared as dry as the barilla itself, and found 
its weight in that state to amount to 2903 grains, 
or 6*04791 ounces, Mr. Kirwan took one ounce 
of it, and, drying it in a heat little below redness, 
found it to lose thirty-eight grains of moisture. 
Another ounce of the same residuum, being 
treated with dilute marine acid, lost 125*5 grains 
of its weight, and this loss expresses the quantity 
of fixed air contained in it. Another ounce, 
being calcined in a white heat for about one 
hour, lost 200 grains of its w’eight; and, on re- 
peating this experiment, he found the loss amount 
to 199 grains. Lastly, on the 281 grains which 
remained after this experiment, he poured dilute 
marine acid, and found the quantity of fixed air 
to be 106 grains. 

Mr. Kirwan next examined the fixed incom- 
bustible part that remained after the above cal- 
cination. On the 279 grains of this, which 
remained after the calcination of an ounce of 
the insoluble part, he poured a quantity of dis- 
tilled vinegar, whose specific gravity in the tem- 
perature of 62° was 1*003, and digested that 
residuum therein for sixteen hours in a heat 
little more than 100°. After edulcoration, and 
desiccation, the weight of what remained un- 
dissolved was found to amount to sixty-three 
grains. Upon this experiment he reasoned thus: 
281 grains of a residuum of this sort contained 
106 grains of fixed air, therefore the 279 grains 
subjected to tlie vinegar in this experiment must 
have contained 105*24, which were dissip-i ted by 
the action of the acid ; there remained, therefore, 
of mere earth only 173*76; but of these sixty- 
three escaped the action of the acid, therefore 
there were di.ssolved 110*76. And as distilled 
vinegar can act only on calcareous and muriatic 
earth (the barytic not being excepted), the 110*76 
that were dissolved must have consisted of either 
or both of tbe.<ie, and the undissolved sixty -three 
grains must have been argillaceous or siliceous. 
The sixty-three grains, being digested in spirit of 
salt, left a residuum of 41*3 grains, which, there- 
fore, were siliceous ; the remainder, not being 
prpci pi table by the vitriolic acid, was conse- 
quently argillaceous earth ; hence the quantities 
of these ingredients in 480 grains the insolu- 
ble part of barilla were found to be 




In the whole soluble 
part. 

Fixed air . , 

grains. 

125*5 

grains. 

759 

Water .... 

38 

229*82 

Charcoal . . . 

142*5 

861*82 

Calcareous earth 

89*76 

542*86 

Muriatic . . . 

21 

127 

Argillaceous . . 

21-7 

131*23 

Siliceous . . . 

41*3 

249*58 

Error 

479*76 

24 

2901*31 

Error 1*69 


480*00 

2903*00 


We may now return to the soluble part of the 
barilla, which necessarily amounted to 2857 
grains. In the first place, Mr. Kirwan obtained 
4213 grains of pure crystallised mineral alkali: 
but these crystals are known to contain but one- 
fifth of real alkaline substance, the remainder 
being fixed air and water t)f crystallisation ; 
therefore, one pound of barilla contains but 842 
grains of pure t’eal alkali. Besides thi.s, /le also 
obtained 127 grains of a mixture of vegetable 
and mineral alkali, with a small proportion of 
extractive matter, and some digestive salt; this 
mass constantly attracted moisture. Tliese solu- 
tions afforded also 125 grains of ( ilauber's salt, 
and seventy of common salt; but the Glauber’s 
salt, at least, did not exist in a crystallised form 
in the barilla; and, as 100 grains of it are re- 
duced to forty-two by expelling the water of 
crystallisation, no more than fifty-three grains of 
it can be deemed to have pre-existed in the ba- 
rilla. Hence the weight of the different ingre- 
dients contained in one pound of sweet barilla 
is as follows : — 


Fixed air . . . 

960 

Charcoal 

8GI-82 

Calcareous earth . 

542*86 X 

Muriatic earth 

127 f 

Argillaceous 

131*23 ( 

Siliceous 

240*58 ) 

Mineral alkali pure 
Mineral alkali impure . 
Mineral alkali mixed 

842^ 

250 

with common salt 

127) 

Glauber’s salt 

125 

Common salt 

70 

Earth deposited 

20 

4306*49 

Water 

1453*51 

Total 

576000 


Hence we see that the alkaline part of barilla 
is nearly in a caustic state ; for the entire pound 
of barilla contained but 960 grains of fixed air, 
and of this quantity 759 were contained in the 
earthy part. Therefore only 201 grains were 
contained in the saline part. Now 960 grains of 
this require for their saturation at least 700 of 
fixed air, therefore they wanted at least two-thirds 
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of the quantity requisite to saturate them. Hence 
bleachers should not use boiling water to extract 
the saline substance of barilla, for the alkaline 
part being in a caustic state dissolves part of the 
coaly matter with' which it is united, which sul- 
lies the solution, ^ves it a dark hue, and after- 
wards is deposited on the linen, and cannot be 
separated by acids. 

Dantzic pcaW-nsA.— The quantity of fixed 
air and earth contained in different parcels of 
this substance is variable ; in some ounces the 
quantity of fixed air was found to amount to 
100 grains, in others to 115 ; and therefore at a 
medium it may be rated at 107*5 grains, or 
1290 grains in one pound troy. The earth re- 
maining after the solution of one pound amounted 
to twenty grains. After ten evaporations, Mr. 
Kirwan procured from one pound of this sub- 
stance 505 grains of tartar vitriolate, the last 
portions of which contained some digestive salt, 
and also thirty-six grains of this last containing a 
portion of tartar vitriolate ; about eighteen grains 
of earth were deposited during the evaporations. 
The remainder of the pound consisted of the pure 
alkali. Hence the ingredients in a pound must 
have been nearly in the following quantities : — • 


Fixed air .... 

. 1290 


jVfoisture .... 

414 


Digestive salt and ditto 
'Fartar vitriolate 

36 


505 


Karth .... 

38 



2283 

5760 

Mere alkali 

3477 

2283 


5760 

3477 


Mr. Kirwan considers the following method 
much more practicable and easy than the preceding, 
for discovering the alkaline principle in all sub- 
stances in which it ex ists. 1 st. Procure a quantity 
of alum, suppose one pound ; reduce it to powder, 
wash It with cold water, and then put it into a 
tea-pot ; pour on it three or four times its weight 
of boiling water. 2(lly. Weigh an ounce of the 
alkaline substance to be tried, powder it and 
put it into a Florence flask with one pound of 
pure water ; if the substance to be examined be 
of tile nature of barilla or potash; or half a 
pound of water if it contain but little earthy 
mailer as pcarl-ash ; let them boil for a quarter 
of an hour ; and when cool leti the solution be 
filtered into another Florence flask. 3dly. This 
being done, gradually pour the solution of alum 
hot into the alkaline solution also heated, a pre- 
cipitation will immediately appear; shake them 
well together, and let the effervescence, if Any, 
cease before more of the aluminous solution be 
added ; continue the addition of the alum until 
the mixed liquor, when clear, turns syrup of 
violets red ; then pour the lupior, and precipipue 
on a paper filter placed in a glass funnel, the 
precipitated earth will remain on the filter ; pour 
on|his a pound or more of hot water until it 
passes tasteless; take up the filter and let the 
earth dry in it until they separate easily, then 
put the earth into a cup of Staffordshire ware, 
place it on hot sand ana d the earth until it 
ceases to stick to glass or iron, then pound it and 
reduce it to powder in the cup with a glass pes- 
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tie, and keep it a quarter of an hour in a heat of 
from 470® to 500®. 4thly. The earth being thus 
dried, throw it into a Florence flask and weigh 
it, then put about one ounce of spirit of salt into 
another flask, and place this in the same scale as 
the earth, and counterbalance both in the oppo- 
site scale; this being done, gradually pour the 
spirit of salt into the flask that contains the earth,, 
and, when all effervescence is over, blow into tlie 
flask, and observe what weight must be added to 
the scale containing the flasks to restore the equi- 
librium ; subtract this weight from that of the 
earth, the remainder is a weight exactly propor- 
tioned to the weight of mere alkali of that par- 
ticular species which is contained in one ounce 
of the substance examined ; all beside is super- 
fluous matter. 

Crystallised sodu . — Though it contains only 
one-flfth of its weight of real alkali, the remainder 
being water and fixed air, but the proportion of 
alkali being invariably the same, it is the fittest 
for a standard with which other substances con- 
taining the same sort of alkali maybe compared. 
Mr. Kirwan found that as much of this substance 
as would contain 480 grains of mere alkali 
would precipitate 725 grains of earth of alum 
dried, and consequently that 480 grains of mere 
mineral alkali precipitate 725 of earth of alum. 

Cunnamara Ae/p.— This is a hard porous black 
substance, mixed with white and gray spots, its 
smell sulphureous, and its taste mixed, being that 
of common salt and alkali. One ounce of it 
dissolved in marine acid lost twenty-four grains 
of its weight, which escaped in an aerial form. 
This air was hepatic. Another ounce dissolved 
in boiling water left an insoluble residue, which, 
being heated in a crucible to redness, weighed 
165 grains; this residue effervesced with acids, 
and seemed for the most part calcareous. This 
solution precipitated twenty-five grains of earth 
of alum, and therefore contained 16*5 grains of 
mere alkali. During the precipitation of the 
earth of alum much hepatic air was emitted, and 
the earth was sullied by the sulphur, ihough 
only a few grains of this can be presumed to be 
mixed with it. 

Strati^ ford help . — This substance was much 
denser, le.ss porous, ami in appearance approaeheil 
more to tlial of a viliifted mass than Cunnamara 
kelp ; it was at least (‘cpially sulphureous. The 
solution of one ounce of it precipitated only 
nine grains of earth of alum, and this earth was 
much more discolored than that precipitated by 
the preceding kelp. The insoluble residuum of 
an ounce amounted to 174 grains. 

Vegetable alkali.— Mr. Kirwan found that 
480 grains of the purest and driest salt of tartar 
(making allowance for the quantity of fixed air 
it contained) precipitated 331-5 grains of eartli 
of alum. 

CV/.s'A ?//?.— Tlie best sort, namely, that marked 
with the cross arrows, is of a bluish-gray color, 
exceedingly hard, and of a semivitrified appear- 
ance, its smell sulphureous, its taste scarcely al- 
kaline, and does not attr;ict the moisture of the 
air. With marine acid, one ounce of it afforded 
thirty-one grain.? of hepatic air. When dissolved 
in water the residuum of an ounce w’as 357 
grains of a gray earth, that appeared to be calca- 
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reous for the most part. The solution itself was 
of a yellow color and strongly sulphureous. 
With the solution of alum it did not effervesce 
strongly, until a good deal was added. The pre- 
cipitate was of a dirty white, and amounted to 
sixty-six grains, of which two appeared to be 
sulphur. Hence its quantity of vegetable alkali 
is nearly ninety-three grains per ounce. 

Common Irish weed ashes . — This was of a loose 
texture, dark gray color, and salt taste, mixed 
with charcoal, brick-dust, and other impurities. 
()ne ounce of it lost by gentle drying forty-seven 
grains, and in a red heat seventy-two grains 
more. Twelve ounces of the undried ashes, being 
lixiviated, left a residuum, which when dried 
weighed 4214 grains ; the solution was reddish, 
replete with extractive matter; it afforded a 
large quantity of digestive salt, and some tartar 
viiriolate, and very little alkali. Two ounces of 
the same ashes being gently heated to a slight 
degree of redness lost 186 grains of their weight. 
One ounce of this calcined ash being boiled in 
six ounces of water left a residuum of 344 
grains, and consequently contained 136 grains of 
saline matter; but of this saline matter only 
22-4 grains were pure alkali, for the solution 
precipitated 15-5 grains of earth of alum; an 
hepatic smell was perceived during the precipi- 
tation of the alum, and the earth was of a dirty 
color. 

The following table contains the quantity of 
mere alkali, in 100 avoirdupois pounds of the 
substances below-mentioned, by the aluminous 
test:— 


Crystallised soda 

Sweet barilla 

Cunnamara kelp 

Do. desulphu rated by fixed air 

Strangford kelp . 


Mineral alkali. 

. 20 lbs. 
. 24 
. 3*437 

. 4*467 

. 1*25 


Dantzic pearl-ash 
Clarke’s refined ash . 
Cashup .... 
Common raw Irish weed ash 
Do. slightly calcined 


Vegetable alkali. 
. 63*33 
, 26*875 
. 19*376 

. 1*666 
. 4*666 


Mr. K*rwan furnishes in his paper a section 
on the coloring matter of linen yarn and its sol- 
vents. Having procured a sufficient quantity of 
alkaline lie saturated with this coloring matter, 
or, as the workmen call it, killed^ and which they 
are in the habit of throwing away, he found it 
to be a turbid liquor, of a rcddish-l>rrwn color, 
a peculiar 4aste, and strong smell, affording no 
sign of either acidity or alkalescence. On five 
quarts of this liquor he poured two ounces of 
weak marine acid ; there was no effervescence, 
but a copious deposition instantly took place of 
a grayish-green color, and the liquor freed from 
this deposit was of the color of red amber. The 
next day he drew off the liquor with a .syphon, 
and poured two quarts of pure water on the de- 
posited roattei ; and, having agitated the whole, 
suffered this matter again to subjride, drew off 
the water, and >dded two quarts more; this 
liquor gave manifest signs of acidity, and con- 
tinued .somewhat reddish. Presuming, that after 
the addition of so much water, this acidity could 


not proceed from the small quantity of marine 
acid he had used, more especially as the liquor 
originally contained an alkali, in the saturation 
of which the greater part of the acid must have 
been employed, he began to suspect that this lie 
contained an acid of its own, which was disen- 
gaged and separated from the alkali by the ma- 
rine acid as the mure powerful of the two ; and 
hence he reserved the two quarts of liquor, last 
added, for subsequent experiments. After re. 
pcated effusions of cold water, when the charac- 
ters of acidity were scarcely any longer percep- 
tible, he threw the deposited matter on a filter 
and suffered it to dry for some time; it was then 
of a dark greenish color, somewhat clammy like 
moist clay. He took a small portion of it, and 
added to it sixty times its weight of boiling water, 
but not a particle of it was dissolved. The re- 
mainder was dried in a sand heat ; it then as- 
sumed a shining black color, became more 
brittle, but internally remained of a greenish 
yellow, and weighed an ounce and a half. 

By treating eight quarts more of the saturated 
lie in the same manner, Mr. K. obtained a fur- 
ther quantity of the greenish deposit, on which 
be made the following-experiments : 1st. Having 
digested a portion of it in rectified spirit of wine, 
it communicated to it a reddish hue, and was in a 
great measure dissolved ; but by the effusion of 
distilled water the solution became milky, and a 
white deposit was gradually formed ; the black 
matter dissolved in the same manner. 2ndly. 
Neither the green nor the black matter was 
soluble in oil of turpentine or linseed oil by a 
long continued digestion. 3dly. The black 
matter being placed on a red-hot iron, burned 
with a yellow flame and a black smoke, leaving 
a coally residuum. 4thly. The green matter 
being put into the vitriolic, marine, and nitrous 
acids, communicated a brownish tinge to the two 
former, and a greenish to the latter, but did not 
seem in the least diminished. 

Hence it appears that the matter extracted by 
alkalies from linen yarn is a peculiar sort of 
resin, different from pure resins only by its inso- 
lubility in essential oils, and in this respect re- 
sembling lacs. He now proceeded to examine 
the power of the different alkalies on this sub- 
stance; eight grains of it being digested in a 
solution of crystallised mineral alkali, saturated 
in the temperature of 60®, instantly communi- 
cated to the solution a dark brown color ; two 
measures (each of which would contain eleven 
pennyweights of water) did not entirely dissolve 
this substance. Two measures of the mild vege- 
table alkali dissolved the whole. One measure 
of caustic mineral alkali, whose specific gravity 
was 1*053, dissolved nearly the whole, leaving 
only a white residuum. One measure of caustic 
vegetable alkali, whose specific gravity was 1*039, 
dissolved the whole. One measure of liver of 
sulphur, whose specific gravity was 1*170, dis- 
solved the whole. One measure of caustic 
volatile alkali dissolved also a portion of the 
matter. See Bleaching. 

M. Herrabstaedt has furnished the following 
method of preparing colors for dyeing linen 
goods, which may easily be washed out or 
bleached and repheed by others. They are 
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much used in Germany, where they are called 
wMchfarben or washing colors. The base is a 
good white starch, which may be combined with 
any color whatever, in such a manner as to form 
a compound, that can be dissolved in warm 
water without being decomposed. But although 
starch forms the base of all these colors, a par- 
ticular process is necessary to prepare eacli of 
the different coloring matters that are to be com- 
bined with it, which we shall give as follows 

1. Blue . — Grind some indigo of Guatirnala (o 
an impalpable powder; then pour four ounces of 
burning oil of vitriol into an earthen pan, and 
put to it an ounce of the pulverised indigo, by 
degrees, and always in small quantities ; while 
the indigo is being thus incorporated with the 
i)il of vitriol, the mixture must be well stirred at 
each fresh addition of the powder with a stone 
pestie, until the whole liquid mass becomes of 
a uniform blackish blue color. By thus mix- 
ing indigo with oil of vitriol the mixture heats 
itself, exhales a sulphurous smell, and a slight 
fermentation will be perceived. As soon as the 
fermentation ceases, the vessel must be closely 
covered, and placed for twenty-four hours in a 
situation moderately warm, in order to give time 
for the acid to dissolve the indigo entirely. 

When the dissolution is effected, the liquid 
must be diluted with ten times its weight of pure 
water ; after which it is exposed to the fire in a 
copper vessel, until it is nearly as hot as boiling 
water. Then soak it in some flocks of wool 
well bleached, or pieces of white wool, in the 
proportion of eight ounces of wool to half an 
ounce of the dissolved indigo ; expose the whole 
for twenty-four hours to a moderate fire of about 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The wool 
acciuinis a very deep blue dye, almost black; 
and the remainder of the liquid is almost entirely 
deprived of the blue coloring mutter, and appears 
of a dirty green color. In this manner the wool 
absorbs the lilue coloring matter of the indigo, 
by separating it from the heterogeneous particles 
that were combined with it. 

The wool that has been thus dyed is put into 
a sieve ovei a tub, and some pure river water 
poured on, being kneaded at the same lime, until 
the water conies off quite clear and colorless; 
thus the heterogeneous and dirty parts are separ- 
ated from the indigo, and the pure blue coloring 
matter remains with the wool. When this opera- 
tion is terminated, a quantity of river or rain 
water, equal to forty limes tlie weight of the 
indigo and oil of vitriol, is boiled in a boiler ; 
in this water is dissolved as much crystallised 
natron as equals the quantity of inoigo em- 
ployed ; the dyed wool is then plunged into it, 
and boiled until it has nearly lost all its color. 
The wool when it comes out of the boiler is a 
blue gray ; the liquid remains of a fine deep blue, 
and contains the coloring matter of the indigo 
pure and dissolved. 

If, for instance, an ounce of indigo is dissolved 
in oil of vitriol, and the liquid evaporated until 
the weight is reduced to four pounus and a half, 
then strained through a linen cloth, in order to 
separate the foreign particles that may be mixed 
''^ith it, after which, if this blue dye be left to 
cuol, it is then in a proper sUtc to be em- 
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ployed as a coloring matter to give a blue color 
to starch. 

If a deep blue is .esired, the proportions 
must be half an ounce of indigo to a pound of 
starch ; for a middling color, a pound and a half 
of starch to the same quantity of indigo ; and, 
for a light blue, two pounds of starch to the 
same. The starch must be put into a bowl, the 
blue dye poured on it, and the whole well rub- 
bed together until the starch be completely 
divided, and uniformly combined with the dye. 
Lastly, the mixture must be left at rest, until it 
acquires the consistency of a fine thin jelly ; it is 
then dried in a warm air, and put away for use. 

2. To prepare a blue color with prmsiate oj 
iron. — A blue color, similar to the preceding, 
may be prepared by employing, instead of 
indigo, prussiate of iron, or Berlin blue. The 
last mentioned must be of the best quality, and 
it is rubbed with water in a mortar until it is so 
far combined with it that it will not easily sepa- 
rate ; afterwards the blue matter is left to de- 
posit, the water is decanted off, and the matter is 
triturated with the quantity of wet starch that 
is necessary to make the shade of blue desired. 
This color, which is very fine, is dried, and bears 
the action of the sun and air better than the 
preceding. It must be observed, however, that 
when the cottons that have been dyed with this 
color are washed with this soap, it always leaves 
a yellowish tint in the water. 

3. Citron-yelloiv. — Weld, saw-wort, and tur- 
meric, are employed in preparing this color. 
One pound of the two first substances, or half a 
pound of the turmeric, if that root is preferred, 
are boiled with twelve pounds of water, in a 
copper boiler, until the liquid is reduced to a 
pound, which is then strained through a linen 
cloth. In this clear liquid two ounces of alum 
are dissolved, the solution is suffered to cool, 
and two pounds of while starch are mixed with 
it, and rubbed until all its particles are well 
combined with tliose of the color. This com- 
pound is then dried in the air. 

4. Orange color. — Bixa orellana is preferred 
for this color : an ounce of it is pulverised with 
half an ounce of pure potash ; some river water 
is poured on it, and this mixture is digested in 
an earthen vessel, closely covered, for four hours, 
at a temperature of 185° of Fahrenheit, and 
occasionally shaken. 

The liquid obtained by this process is of an 
orange color, which is drained through linen, 
suffered to cool, and then incorporated with two 
pounds of starch. The whole is afterwards dried 
in a warm or temperate air. 

5. Green . — ^This color is composed of blufr 
and yellow : in order to obtain it, a part of the 
indigo dye, described at No. 1, and as much of 
the yellow dye of No. 3, are mixed together until 
the desired color is produced, which may be 
known by trying it on paper. A pound of this 
mixed dye is dissolved with an ounce of alum ; 
when the solution is cold two pounds of white 
starch are mixed, and well incorporated with it, 
after which it is dried. 

In this manner different shades of green can 
be obtained, according to the proportions in 
which the blue and yellow dyes are mixed. 
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0. Olive, — ^This color 'is prepared by mixing 
the indigo dye No. l,with the bixa orellana, No. 
4, until the desired shade is obtained ; the ne- 
cessary quantity of starch is then added, and the 
mixture dried. 

7. Red. — ^'fhis is prepared from Brasil wood 
or cochineal ; if the first be preferred, a pound 
of scrapings of this wood must be boiled in a 
tin copper cauldron, with twelve pounds of rain 
or river water, until the wliolc is reduced to two 
pounds. It is then strained through linen. Af- 

‘ terwards two ounces of alum are dissolved in 
three ounces of boiling water, to which are added 
six ounces of the decoction of Brasil wood, and 
the whole is left to cool. To this mixture three 
pounds of while starch are added, and well in- 
corporated ; then the remainder of tlie decoction 
of Brasil wood is poured on, and the mixture is 
stirred until it acquires the consistency of a thin 
jelly, when it is dried in the air. 

8. Crimson. — Half an ounce of pulverised co- 
chineal is tempered with water, and put into a 
tin vessel, containing two pounds of boiling 
water. When the whole is well mixed, it must 
continue gently boiling until the quantity of li- 
quid is reduced to a pound : it is afterwards 
strained through linen or a paper lilter. In 
this colored Tupiid half an ounce of alum is dis- 
solved ; and when it is cold two pounds of starch 
are well incorporated with it ; it is then left to 
dry in the air at a mild temperature. 

Besides these two colors, other shades of red 
may be obtained : — 

(1.) By adding, instead of the alum, half an 
ounce of tin dissolved in acjua regia, to a pound 
of the cochineal or fernambonc dye. 

(2.) By mixing either of these dyes with a 
decoction of weld or turmeric, by which means 
yellow reds and coquelicot maybe produced. 

(3.) By mixing them in different proportions 
with the bine dye, this mixture will produce 
different shades of violet and purple. 

9. Violet. — Half a pound of scrapings of log- 
wood must be boiled with six pounds of water 
in a tin vessel, until the li{piid is reduced to a 
pound and a half. This decoction is strained 
through linen, or filtered through paper. An 
ounce of tin dissolved in aqua regia is then 
added to it, two pounds of starch incorporated 
with it, and left to dry in mild air. In this 
manner the colors and shades may be multiplied 
and diversified in a thousand ways by mixing the 
above decoction in different proponions, or by 
adding to it other coloring substan* * - in order 
to obtain dyes that may be combined with the 
starch. 

When any of these colors are used to dye 
wearing apparel, furniture, &c., any quantity 
may be taken and tempered with fresh water, 
and afterwards dissolved iu boiling water : into 
this the stuff must be plunged; wliich, with well 
rubbing, lakes the desired color, and acquires 
also additional body or solidity. See Dv king. 

Mr. Sliotwell obtained a patent, in 1807, fora 
machine for bleaching, washing, and cleansing 
linen. It cou'-'sts of an oblong wooden box of 
about thr^ feet and a half in length, fourteen 
inches wide, and about fourteen iiiclies deep, 
made perfectly water-tight, excepting a small 


hole through the bottom near to one end, to dravr 
off the water when done with, which hole is at 
other times stopped up by a bung or any other 
contrivance. To this box legs are affixed, so as 
to raise it about three feet from the ground ; it is 
covered over with boards laid cross-ways about 
four inches and a half at each end, and which 
may be made to project outwards to any extent, 
as also over each side so as to form a table. 
The remaining open space is covered with two 
Haps, excepting a portion of about nine-eighths 
of an inch ; one of these flaps is hung with 
hinges to the outward or back side, so as to form 
a door to lift up; the other is simply laid in 
grooves, and fastened down by wooden bolts. 
Into the open space between the boanls, the 
washing implement, represented in figs. 6 and 
7, is introduced; and to the to[) of this a lever 
is attached in the manner shown at B in figs. 8 
and 9; though it is evident, the patentee stat» s, 
that any other mode of propelling the washing 
implement may be employed, or the lever may 
be attached in any other way. 

Instead of having the washing-implement on 
the above plan, the box may be entirely covered 
over with boanls, Haps, or tloors, as biHbre men- 
tioned ; and pieces of wood may be nailed to the 
inside, so as to form ridges about an inch and a 
half from the lop, on which the washing-imple- 
ment may be suspendeil and made to slide ; the 
whole of the upper pan will in this case be 
needless, and the lower part, which will be in 
the box, is to be affixed to a lengtliened piece of 
wood C, fig. 8, whicli is to bo brought through 
a hole made in the end of the machine, opposite 
to that at which the lever B is platted. This 
lengthened piece of wood is connected with the 
lever in the manner shown by the dotted lines C 
L) in fig. 8. 

The foul linen to be washed by this macliinf* 
is evidently to be placed on each side of the 
implement, which is to be forced backwards and 
forwards by the lever, as before descrilied. 

if it he convenient to admit steam into the 
machine, tlic water therein will be kejH at a pro 
per heat, and the linen will be whiter than in the 
usual way of wa^nng. The steam may hv. in- 
troduced into the washing-machine by means of 
a pipe communicating with a boiler. 

Fig. 6 exhibits a side view of the washing- 
implement. 

I'ig. 7 a front view of the same, or that part 
which faces the end of the machine. 

Fig. 8 is a side view of the apparatus com- 
plete. A, the oblong box, with small inclinations 
at each end, as shown by the dotted lines a </, 
wliich cause the linen to turn more about than 
they otherwise would, when the washing-imple- 
ment approaches them. B shows one way of 
connecting the lever with the implement, and tlie 
dotted lines C 13 another. K is a mortise to 
support a tenant board, on which the lever B 
works ; it is more clearly shown in fig. 9 which 
is an end view. 

Mr. Shotw’ell has constructed another appa- 
ratus for the same purpose, which it may be 
advisable briefly to cxamiiif*. Instead of making 
an oblong box, a barrel is formed, which is 
placed horizontally on axes at each end, whicb 
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are made to turn in friction-boxes. The barrel plush or velvet, is wanted, it is to be woven in a 
is placed on a convenient framing, as may be velveteen loom, and then to be cut in the usual 
seen in figs. 10 and 11, to which is generally at- manner. 

tached a vessel, immediately under the washing- A few facts connected with the history of 
barrel A, to receive the dirty water from the weaving may now be introduced, 
barrel, in which there is a hole B to permit its The combined arts of spinning and weaving 
escape into the vessel D. In this barrel a hole are among the first essentials of civilised society, 
C is made sufficiently large to put in and take and vve find both to be of very ancient origin, 
out the linen, &c., and whicn is stopped up The fabulous story of Penelope’s web, and still 
with a bung when in use. On the inside of this more the frequent allusions to this art in the 
barrel one or more ribs is affixed, as in the com- sacred writings, tend to show, that the fabrica- 
mon horizontal barrel-churn; and when steam is to tion of cloth from threads, hair, &c., is a very 
be employed, as in the apparatus described, it must ancient invention. It has, however, like other 
be introduced through one of the axes, which useful arts, undergone a vast succession of im- 
must be perfoiated for that purpose: the other provements, both as to the preparation of the 
axis should also be perforated to permit the es- materials of which cloth is made, and the appa- 
cape of any superabundance. ratus necessary in its construction, as well as in 

Mr. Weise, of Tooley Street, has taken out the particular modes of operation by the artists, 
a patent for making cloth waterproof. Among Weaving, when reducesi to its original princi- 
ple materials enumerated by the patentee are, pie, is nothing more than the interlacing of the 
fiir, flax or hem]>, carded silk, and feathers, weft or cross threads into the parallel threads of 
Tlie proportions of these are to bo five pounds the warp, so as to tie them together, and form a 
of the finer furs, two pounds and a half of the web or piece of cloth. This art is doubtless 
wool, two pounds of the flax, one pound of the more ancient than that of spinning, and the first 
curded silk, ami thrce-cjuartcrs of a pound of cloth w’as what we now call matting, viz. made 
the feathers. These materials are to be divided by weaving together the shreds of the bark, or 
into portions of about two ounces each, and to fibrous parts of plants, or the stalks, such as 
be passed through a fine carding engine by one rushes and straws. 

portion at a time, the fine fur being first laid or This is still the substitute for cloth amongst 
bowed on the roller cloth of the engine, which most rude and savage nations. When they have 
will cause it to lie on the outside of the carded advanced a step farther in civilisation than the 
flake. After being thus carded, the materials state of hunters, the skins of animals become 
are to be drawn, roved, and spun, like cotton, scarce, and they require some more artificial 
the management directed for them being the same substance for clothing, and which they can pro- 
as is used for that substance. cure in greater quantities. Nevertheless, some 

The yarn spun is to bo of two sorts, one fine, people are still ignorant of the art of weaving ; 
for the warp, and the other coarser and softer, lor the cloth made in the islands of the South 
for the w(‘ft. It is then to be woven in a loom Sea appears to be made by cementing or glue- 
of from eiglit to twelve lambs, and a proportional ing the shreds together, rather than by weaving, 
number of treadles. The fine yarn forming From the description given by captain Cook, 
tlie warp is to be kept at the back of the cloth, and other circumnavigators, and from the S})eci- 
;uid the soft weft in the front, by the means well mens which have been brought to Kurope, their 
knowui to weavers, and similar to those used in cloth, or rather matting, is in general produced 
wt'aving diapers and velvets. by cohesion of the parts, rather than texture. 

When the cloth is waiUi d to bo made water- Tliis assimilates it more to the ideas which wo 
j)roof, a composition is to he prepared of equal attach to paper or paste-board, than those which 
porliruis of siielUlac, caoutchouc, mastic, gum we form of cloth. 

aniini, and saudarac; by cutting the caoutchouc When it was discovered that the delicate and 
into very small shreds, and pudiiding the gums and short fibres, which animals and vegetables aftord, 
lac very line, and tlien dissolving them in ether couhl bo so firmly united together by twisting 
and spirits of wine, or spirits of turpentine. Into as to form threads of any required length or 
this composition the fine skeins for the warp are strengtli, the weaving art w'as placed on a per- 
lo he dipped, and then to be gently pressed or munent foundation. By the process of spinning, 
left to drain, and to be hung up to dry ; and, wdiieh was very simple in its origin, the weaver 
when dry, are to be stretched in the loom, where, is furnished with threads far superior to any na- 
instead of the common sizing, the composition tural vegetable fibres in lightness, strength, and 
above stated is to be used. flexibility; and he has only to combine them 

After the cloth is woven, the fur or nap is to together in the most advantageous manner, 
bo drawm forward on its front by teazles or cards, The art of weaving cloth has been so exten- 
and a hot smoothing iron is to be passed over sively applied in almost every civilised country, 
its back, to cause the composition to sink into and the knowledge of its various branches has 
it, and close the interstices. been derived from such a variety of sources, 

This cloth, when intended for hats, is to be that no one person can ever be practically em- 
laid over linings or moulds, on hat blocks, of ployed in all its brrmches; and, though every 
the same materials usual for those of silk hat**, part bears a strong analogy to the rest, yet a mi- 
and to be managed in the same manner. For nute knowledge of each of these parts can only 
wearing apparel the x^oth is to he chiefly made be acquired by experience and reflection, 
of Saxon wool and flax, u.anagfMl as before We may now briefly examine the origin of 
nieritioned ; and whet* cloth with a pile, like the linen manufactory in Ireland. In the year 
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1633 lord Wentworth, an austere, imperious, 
but active and sagacious nobleman, entered into 
office as chief governor. He was a tyrant, 
but his tyranny was tempered with wisdom. 
Sensible how much the power and glory of a 
monarch depend on the prosperity of his people, 
he was so assiduously atteptive to the peace, in* 
tellectual improvement, and industry of the 
Irisli, that, though individuals often felt the arro- 
gance of his temper, the nation in general had 
reason to be grateful for the benefits arising 
. from the vigor of his administration. Pro- 
tected by a strictness before unknown in the ex- 
ecution of English law, unusual numbers, and 
with unusual attention, applied their thoughts 
Co pursuits of industry; the consequences of 
which appeared in the rising value ot land, the 
augmented quantity of products for exportation, 
and such an increase of commerce, that the 
shipping of Ireland was multiplied a hundred 
fold. For the encouragement of traffic, this de- 
puty, so zealous for the promotion of the power 
and revenue of his master, used his itifluence 
for the abolition of oppressive duties on the im- 
portation of coals and horses into Ireland, and 
on the exportation of live cattle. 

By Wentworth*s endeavours, a manufacture 
of linen cloth was established in Ulster ; a re- 
cent fabrication of woollen drapery was dis- 
couraged, lest it should come in competition with 
that of England, for the purpose that Ireland 
should be dependent on that country for the 
clothing of its inhabitants, and consequently less 
pione to a political separation ; to make amends 
for this injustice, the deputy exerted liiniself so 
strenuously for the encouragement of linen, that 
he took a share in the enterprize, at the expense, 
according to his own statement, of £30,000, 
from his private fortune ; as flax had long been 
known to thrive in this country, and many of 
the women being spinners, hopes of success 
■were early conceived. Flax-seed was brought 
from Holland ; weavers from several parts of 
the Low Countries, and from France ; looms were 
fabricated, and regulations formed for the pre- 
vention of defects in the cloth by fraud or neg- 
ligence : experience has proved the propriety of 
the plan, since this manufacture, notwithstand- 
ing its interruption in its infancy, by a desolating 
civil war, became in lime the principal support 
of the wealth of Ireland. 

In Ireland, every bleacher must stamp his own 
name on the end of every web ; hence it can al- 
ways be ascertained, by mere inspeiqion, where 
the bleaching has been perforiiu^d. Again, should 
any goods be improperly bleached, so that the 
texture is injured, the bleacher is liable to be 
compelled to lake back the whole of them, and 
pay evi/ry expense of carriage, however far they 
may have been rouveyed from the spot where 
they w<*re flnished. In this case, the bleacher 
is also subjected to a considerable fine. So cer- 
tain is the infliction of this penalty, in case of a 
complaint being properly lodged against a delin- 
quent, that some years ago, when the bleaching 
process was not conducted with that care with 
which it is at present, several persons actually 
travelled through many of the counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland for the purpose of collecting 


from the mercers all such dama^d Irish linens, 
and for which they paid good prices, in order to 
be entitled to receive the fines. 

The best regulation may, however, be super- 
seded and often evaded. Accordingly it is well 
known that many hundred thousands of pieces 
of calicoes are made and finished in Lancashire, 
and stiifened in a peculiar way, to imitate the 
Irish linens, particularly those made at Coleraiti, 
and that they have the name of this place stamp- 
ed upon them. 

It is notorious that a kind of linen thread made 
at Paisley, in Scotland, and known by the name 
of nuns’ thread, haa the preference, and is the 
best for use. In consequence of the character 
which this thread has acquired, the Irish have 
begun a similar manufacture, and scruple not 
to usher theirs into the market under the sanc- 
tion of a stamp bearing the name of Paisley. 

In like manner, an article called Inkle, and 
some species of thread resembling that whicli is 
made in Holland, are now manufactured in largo 
quantities in Scotland, and sold under a Dutch 
stamp ; the method of making these articles hav- 
ing been stolen from Holland, and brought into 
Scotland Haifa century ago. Thils, self-inlerest 
is apt to be the leading motive with mankind in 
all nations. 

The linen trade of this country is regulated by 
several statutes. 

No person shall put to sale any piece of dowlas 
linen, &.C., unless the just length be expressed 
thereon, on pain of forfeiting the same, ‘28 Hen. 
V'^III. cap. 4. Using means whereby linen-cloth 
shall be made deceitfully incurs a forfeiture of 
the linen, and a month’s imprisonment. Stat. J 
Eliz. cap. 12. Any persons may set up trades 
for dressing hemp or flax, and making thread for 
linen-cloth, &,c. 15 Car. 11. cap. 15. 

By 43 Geo. III., c. 69, all former duties or 
linen-cloth, silks, cottons, and calicoes are re< 
pealed ; and in lieu thereof other duties are im- 
posed upon all goods which shall be printed 
stained, painted, or dyed in Great Britain, ac- 
cording to a schedule annexed to the act : and, 
by 50 Geo. III. c. 26, certain export duties are 
imposed ; the said duties to be paid by the prin- 
ter, Stainer, painter, or dyer. By 49 (5eo. IIL, 
c. 98, certain duties ano customs arc impos(?d 
bpon French linens (or lawns). By 43 Geo. III., 
c. 69, every calico printer, and every printer, 
painter, or stainer of linens, cottons, or stuffs shall 
pay annually for a license £l0. The printing or 
staining of calicoes must be for exportation ; 
because by 7 Geo. I., stat. 1, c. 7, the use of 
printed, painted, stained^ or dyed calico for 
wearing apparel is prohibked, oh pain of £5 to 
fhe informer, on conviction : and a person offer- 
ing such for sale, unless for exportation, forfeits 
£20, half to the informer and half to the poor. 
This prohibition, however, does not extend to 
calicoes dyed wholly blue : and it shall be law- 
ful to use stuff made of linen yarn and cotton 
wool manufactured, and printed or painted in 
Great Britain, provided the warp thereof be 
wholly linen yam. 9 Geo. IL, c. 4. By 14 
Geo. III., c. 72, it is enacted that no greater duty 
shall be paid for stuffs made of raw cotton wool 
within this kingdom than 3Jrf. a yard, 43 Geo. 
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Jll., c. 69, and that any person may use the 
same in apparel or otherwise : and every piece 
is to have tnree blue stripes in both selvedges, 
and to be stamped at each end with a stamp pro- 
yided by the. officers of excise ; and, instead of 
the word calico, used for foreign calicoes, each 
piece shall be marked with the words British 
Manufactory. If stuffs made wholly of cotton, 
and printed, painted, stained, or dyed stuffs 
(muslins, neck>cloths, and fustians excepted), 
without such mark shall be exposed to sale, they 
shall be forfeited, and £50 for each piece. If 
any person shall counterfeit such stamp, or know- 
ingly sell such stuffs with a counterfeit stamp, 
he shall be guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. If any person shall import any calicoes, 
muslins, or other studs made of linen yarn only, 
or of linen yarn and cotton wool mixed, or 
wholly of cotton wool, in which shall be woven in 
the selvedge any such blue stripe, he shall for- 
feit the same and £l0 for each piece. Every 
such printer, painter, stainer, or dyer, shall give 
notice in writing, at the next office, of his name 
and place of abode, and where he intends to 
work, on pain of £50. 10 Anne c. 19 ; 25 Geo. 
III., c. 72. By 1 Geo. If., stat. 2, c. 34, any 
person undertaking to print, paint, &c., any 
silks, linens, or stuffs, at any other place than 
the place of his usual residence or exercise of 
his trade, shall first make entry of the place, and 
pay the duties, on pain of £50, and forfeiture of 
the goods. Officers may enter at all times, by 
day or night, to take account, &c., and the pe- 
nalty of obstructing the officer in the execution 
of his duty is £200. 10 Anne c. 19; 25 Geo. 
III., c. 72. Goods shall be entered once in six 
weeks on oath before the collector or supervisor, 
on pain of £50. 10 Anne c. 19. No person 
shall begin to print, stain, paint, or dye any 
goods before they have been measured and mark- 
ed, on pain of forfeiting the same, and also £20 
for every piece. 25 Geo. III., c, 72. If any 
printer shall wilfully cut out or deface such 
frame-mark, he shall forfeit £50. Concealing 
goods, or avoiding duty, incurs a forfeiture of 
£ 50 ; and all goods found in a place of which 
no notice has been given, or the value thereof, 
shall be forfeited. 10 Anne c. 19; 25 Geo. III. 
c. 72. Nor shall goods bo kept in unentered 
places on pain of forfeiting .£50, and the goods. 
20 Geo. 111., c. 72. Within six weeks the du- 
ties shall be cleared, on pain of forfeiting double. 
10 Anne c. 19. Nor shall they be removed be- 
fore the officer has taken account of them and 
stamped them, on j'ain of £50, and seizure. 
10 Anne c. 19; 25 Geo. IH., c. 72. Goods sur- 
veyed shall be kept separate from those unsur- 
veyod, on pain of.C.'iO; and goods unstamped 
may be searched for and seized. 10 Anne c. 19; 
25 Geo. 111., c. 72. The person in whose cus- 
tody such goods are found shall forfeit £100. 
5 Geo. III., c. 11 ; 27Geo. III., c. 31. 

Calicoes, Ikc.., that shall not have three blue 
threads in the selvedge, shall he deemed foreign 
calicoes; and, on being printed or dyed, shall 
he marked at eaish end with the words ‘foreign 
calicoes for exjgrtaiion ;* and every dealer who 
shall have any such goods ii his cu&tody (except 
dyed throughout of one color), or any stuffs 


made wholly of cotton wool woven in Great Bri 
tain, commonly called ‘ British manufactory,* 
(muslins, neckcloths, and fustians, excepted), 
not having such blue tlircads, shall forfeit £200, 
and every such piece found in his custody. 
25 Goo. III. c. 72. The owner or printer of 
any piece or remnant of cossac, or foreign mus- 
lins and calicoes, shall, before they be presented 
to tile officei", mark the same at both ends with 
a frame-mark, containing his name and place of 
abode, and also the name by which such goods 
are commonly known (except such as are dyed 
throughout of one color), on pain of forfeiting 
£10 for every piece or remnant. The owner or 
printer of any linens or stuffs made of cotton 
mixed, or wholly of cotton wool woven in Great 
Britain, called ‘ British manufactory or muslins,* 
shall mark the same at both ends (fustians, velvets, 
velverets, dimities, and other figured stuffs, except- 
ed) with a mark, containing his name and place of 
abode, and the name and quality of such goods, 
with the ready-money price thereof, before the 
same are presented to the officer in order to be 
printed or dyed, on pain of forfeiture, and seizure, 
and £20; and, if any such piece be marked at a 
less price than the real value, the same may be 
seized and forfeited, and the owner .shall forfeit 
£20. If the frame-mark be defaced, the same 
shall be renewed on notice ; but if any person 
shall counterfeit or forge any frame-mark, he 
shall forfeit £100 ; and, if any person counterfeit 
the stamp, it is felony without benefit of clergy. 
25 Geo. III. c. 72; 27 Geo. ill. c. 31. If any 
person shall knowingly sell any of the goods 
with a counterfeit stamp, he shall forfeit £100, 
and stand two hours in the pillory. 10 Anne, 
c. 19; 13 Geo. III. c. 56; 25 Geo. III. c. 72. 
By 27 Goo. III. c. 31, if any person shall know- 
ingly sell any such goods with counterfeit stamp, 
thus intending to defraud his majesty, he shall 
be guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 
Every person who has paid the duties, or bought 
the goods of any person who has paid the 
duties, may export the same, and shall he al- 
lowed all the duties in drawback, as set forth in 
43 Geo. III. c. 69, Sched. C., on conforming to 
certain prescribed conditions. 25 Geo. III. c. 
72 ; 25 Geo. 111. c. 74. By the 4 Geo. III. c. 
37, which establishes the corporation of the En- 
glish Linen Company for making cambrics and 
lawns, it is enacted that the commissioners of 
excise, where there shall be a manufactory 01 
cambrics or lawns, or of goods known undei that 
denomination, shall appoint the supervisor or 
other officer to seal the same, for which they 
shall have such fee as the commissioners shall 
appoint; the manufacturer to give notice in 
writing to the officer of the finishing of every 
piece, before it is taken out of the loom, who 
shall seal the same at both ends ; on pain that 
such manutaclurer, taking the same out of the 
loom without haring given such notice, and hav- 
ing the same sealed as aforesaid, shall forfeit 
£ 5 ; and every such [liece shall be forfeited, and 
may be seized by any officer of the customs or 
excise ; and the officer, with convenient speed 
after notice, shall mark and also number each 
piece ; and make entry in writing, in hooks to 
oe provided at the expense of the manufacturer, 
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of the number set to each piece, the length 
thereof, and the number of threads in the warp, 
on pain of £10. If the officer shall mark any 
not made in England, or after the same is taken / 
out of the looms, he shall forfeit £50 for each 
piece to him who shall sue, and forfeit his 
office, and be incapacitated to bold any other 
office of trust under the crown. If any person 
s!)all offer to the officer any bribe, he shall forfeit 
£50; and if he shall by bribery, or otherwise, 
revail upon the officer to commit such offence, 
e shall forfeit £l00, and stand in the pillory 
two hours. And the officer shall yearly, in the 
ir onth of June, transmit to the commissioners an 
account of all goods which he shall have stamped, 
and a copy of the entries made, on pain of dis- 
mission ; and he, or his executors, shall deliver 
up the seals, on demand from the commissioners, 
on pain of £200. Cambrics and lawns made 
in England, found unstamped, shall be forfeited, 
and may be seized by any officer of the customs 
or excise, and, after condemnation, shall bo sold; 
and every person who shall sell, or expose to 
sale, or have in bis custody for that purpose, any 
cambrics or lawns made in England, unmarked, 
shall forfeit £‘200 ; such goods not to be sold, 
or worn in this kingdom, but to be exported, 
and to be sold only on condition of exportation. 
Nor shall they be delivered out of the warehouse 
until bond be given, to the satisfaction of the 
collector, in double penalty of the goods, that 


the same sball be exported, and not relanded. 
To counterfeit the seal appointed by this act, or 
import any foreign cambrics or lawns having 
•,such counterfeit mark thereon, or expose the 
same to sale, knowing the stamp thereon to be 
counterfeited, is felony without benefit of clergy. 
All goods condemned in pursuance of this act, 
and all pecuniary forfeitures (not otherwise di- 
rected), shall be sued for and recovered in any 
of his majesty’s courts, in the name of the 
attorney-general, or of such officer as aforesaid ; 
and applied, after deduction of charges, half to 
the king, and half to the officer seizing, inform- 
ing, or suing, according to the directions of this 
act. I'he penalties may be sued for, levied, and 
mitigated, as by the laws of excise, or in the 
courts at Westminster ; and employed half to 
the king, and half to him that shall discover, in- 
form, or sue. 10 Anne, c. 19; 24 Geo. II. c. 40; 
25 Geo. 111. c. 72. All utensils and instru- 
ments for printing, painting, staining, or dyeing 
such goods, in custody of the said person, or 
any other, shall be liable to all arrears of the 
duty, and to all penalties concerning the same, 
in like manner as if such person was the lawful 
owner, 10 Anne, c. 19; 25 (ieo. 111. c. 72; 
28 Geo. III. c. 37. 

A few stJitistical tables, illustrative of this 
branch of our manufacture, must conclude our 
article. We shall commence with an enumera- 
tion of 
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Tlie following is an account of the number 
f yards of linen cloth on which duties of ex- 
ise have been paid in the year citding 5th of 
anuary, 1826, for painting and printing linen 
loth respectively, with the rates of duty paid per 
quare yard. 


Linen cloth painted at 

Linen cloth printed at 

3j^d. per square yard. 

per square yard. 

Yards. 

'^t'.irds. 

554,721 

1,378,356 



LING, n.s. Isl. and Goth. /»«g; Dan. lyng. 
Heath ; brake. The former sense is retained in 
the northern counties ; yet Bacon seems to dis- 
tinguish them. 

Heath, and liny, and sedges. 

tiacon'* Natural History, 

Ling, n.s. Belg. Vinghe ; Swed. laiiga, A 
kind of sea iish. 

When harvest is ended, take shipping, or ride, 
Ling, salt fish, and herring, for Lent to provide. 

Tnsser. 

Our English bring from thence good store- of fidi, 

C J 
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hut especially our deepest and thickest ling, which 
j»re therefore called island lin^s. Abbot, 

I. TNG. See Gadus. 

LINGKLBACII, or Lingelrack fJohn), an 
excellent painter, born at I'ranckfort on the 
Maine, in 1625. Ho learned the art in Holland, 
but perfected himself at Home; wliere he stu- 
died till 1650, when he settled at Amsterdam. 
His usual subjects are fairs, mountebanks, sea- 
pieces, and landscapes, which he executed well, 
and enriched with antiquities. His sea-fights are 
full of expression. He had also great readiness 
in painting figures and animals, and was employ- 
ed by other artists to adorn their landscapes with 
such objects. He died in 1687. 

LINGEN Isle, an island in the Eastern Seas, 
of irregular figure and situated off the north-e.ast 
coast of Sumatra. It is fifty miles in length, and 
thirty in breadth, and is remarkable for a moun- 
tain in its centre, terminating in a fork, which 
the seamen have distinguisiied by the name of 
Ass’s Ears. It is much frequented, and indeed 
possessed by Malay pirates. The equinoctial 
lino passes tlifoiigli it. 

JdN'GEll,'(;.«.&cu. «. ) Sax. bn 5 ,len 5 ,loiig. 
Lin'geuingly, m/c. 1 To remain (i. e. stay 
long); particulaily to remain in pdin, languor, 
iilleness, or suspense, (Jeiu rally used respecting 
a culpable or painful delay: barbarously used by 
Shakspeare as an active verb, or in the sense of 
to protract; draw out : lingeringly is tediously; 
in a delaying manner. 

And while he Limjered, the men laid hold upon his 
hand; and they hrouglit him forth. Oo.n. xix. 16. 

Ix’t order die, 

And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a tiiigeiing act. i^lrnkspcare, 
IVe have lingered about a match between Anne 
Page and my cousin Slender, and this day we shall 
have our answer. /d. 

She doth think, she has strange lingering poisons. 

Id, 

I can get no remedy against this consumption of 
the purse. Uorrowing only iuujers and lingers it out, 
but the disease is incurable. Id, 

Perhaps thou Ungereu, in deep thoughts detained 
Of the' enterprise so hazardous and high. Milton, 
Of poisons, some kill more gently and lingeringly, 
Others more violently and speedily, yet both kill. 

Hale. 

\ot accompanied with so acute torments, nor with 
80 lingering pains, nor with so utter a ruin as might 
have Ix-en inflicted. Harrow. 

Should not a lingering fever be rernoved, 
Because it long has raged withm ray blood? 

Pry den. 

Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice. 
Lament his lot ; but at your own lejoire. 

Now secure, and Unger out your days; 
d he gods are pleased alone with Purcel’s lays. 

Id, 

Like wretches, that have lingered long, 

We’Jl sL. tch the strongest cordial of our love. 

Id. 

Your very fear of death shall make yc try 
To '*atch die shade of immortality ; 

Wishing on f arth to linyei', and to save 
l*art of its prey from the devouring grave. 

Prior. 

Heller to rush at once to shades l>elow. 

Til in litigtr life away, and noui ’ li woe. 

Point's Odys'icy. 


Sir, — For some months past I have been rambling 
over the country ; but I am now confined with some 
lingering complaints, originating, as I take it, in the 
stomach. Burns, 

Straight be thy course : nor tempt the maze that leads 
Where fell llomorse his shapeless strength conceals, 
And oft Ambition’s dizzy cliff he treads. 

And slumbers oft in Pleasure’s flowery vales. 

Nor linger unresolved. Beattie, 

LIN'GET, or l Fr. Unget, iron; Span, ingot. 
Lin'cuet, n. s. J A small piece of metal. 

Other matter hath been used for money, as, among 
the Lacedemonians, iron linguets quenched with vine- 
gar, tliat they may serve to no other use. Camden. 
JAN'CiO, 71. s. Port, lingoa, from 

Lingua'cious, fir/;, fthe Lat. Ungita, the 
Linguadent'al, 01 ^'. i tongue, the origin of 
l.tN'ouisT. J the oilier words. Lin- 

guacious is full of tongue; loquacious; talkative: 
linguadental, T/at. lingua auil ilcns, uttered l)y llie 
joint action of the tongue and teeth : linguist, 
a professor of languages, or one skilled in various 
languages. 

Though a Unyuist should pride Iiimself to liavc all 
the tongues that Bal»(d rlctt the world into, yet, if 
ho had not studied the solid things in them, as well 
as the words and lexicons, he wv.iv nothing so much 
to he esteemed a learned man, iis any yeoman or 
tradesman conq)clently wise in his mother dialect 
only. Milton. 

The IhigundentaJs, f\ r, as also the Ungundentals, 
til, dh, he will soon learn. 

Holder s Elements of Hjteevh. 

■ Ouf linynht received extraordinary rudiments 
towards a good edm ation. Adduon's Syevtator, 

1 have thoughts to learn somewhat of your lingo, 
before I cross the seas. Congreve, 

'I’his then, if fostered by the hand of a skilful lin- 
guist, this science might pmhaps, in time, conio 
nearer than any other to realize the extravagant idea 
of the ingenious but romantic ibsliop Wilkins, of an 
univcisal language. Canniuy. 

LINGONES, an ancient people of Gallia llel- 
gica, who inhabited part of Cbamriagne, now ir. 
the department of the I'pper Marne. They 
were conquered by .hilius Catsar, and made tri- 
butaries to Koine. They afterwards emigrated 
into Italy, and settled on the Adriatic, near the 
Alps. 

LiNG-TAO, a city of China of the first rank, 
in the province of C hen-si, in a fertile territory, 
abounding with gold, corn, fruits, cattle, tigers, 
wild bulls. &c. : 672 miles W. S. W. of Peking. 
Long. 121" 20' E. of Eerro, lat. 35" 22' N. 

LIN'IMENT, w. s. Er. Unhutnt; Lat. Uni- 
mentum. Gintment; balsam; unguent. 

The nostrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to lie 
anointed every morning with this liniment or balsam. 

Hatrey. 

The wise author of nature hath provided on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with her bill, and squeezes out an oily pap or 
liniment, fit for the inunction of the leathers. Kay. 

A Liniment, in pbarir.acy, is somewhat thin- 
ner than an unguent, and thicker than an oil 
used for anointing different parts of the body. 
The materials proper for composing liniments 
are, fats, oil, balsams, and whatever entei's tlit: 
composition of unguents and plasters. 

I.INK, n. s. & V. a. 'Y aui. gelvnkc ; Dan. an l 
I A. /alike ; ^wcd. lank. A part or ring of a 
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chain ; a loop ; any thing connected in its parts 
by loops or rings, and any single part of such 
thing : to connect together ; enchain j unite ; or 
concatenate. 

]iut fair Clarissa to a lovely frere 
Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. 

Faerie Queene. 

They make an offer of themselves into the service 
of that enemy, with whose servants they link them- 
selves in so near a bond. Hooker. 

7'hcse things are linked, and, as it were, chained 
one to another : we labour to eat, and we eat to live, 
and we live to do good ; and the good which we do 
is as seed sown, with reference unto a future harvest. 

Id. 

The Roman state, whose course will yet go on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
()f more strong linka asunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. 

Shahspeare, Coriolanui. 

They’re so linked in friendship. 

That young princo Kdward marries Warwick’s daugh- 
ter. Shakspeare. 

Rlood in princes linked not in such sort, 

As that it is of any power to tye. 

HanieVs Civil ICfir. 

<iod has linkt our hopes and our duty together. 

Decaif (d' Piety, 

I feel 

The link of nature draw me ; flesh of flesh, 

Hone of my bone thou art. 

Miltoti'it Paradise Lost. 

Descending tread ns down, 

Thus drooping ; or with linked thunderbolts 
rransfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Mihon. 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the nuMMing soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. Id. 
'J'hc thread and train of consequences in intellective 
ratiocination is often long, and chained together by 
divf^rs links, which cannot be done in imaginative 
ratiocination, by some altribiiled to brutes. 

Jnd^e Hale. 

ITuths hang together in a chain of mutual de|K*n- 
dence ; you cannot draw one link without attracting 
others. (Uanville, 

So gracious hath God been to us, as to link to- 
gether our dr.ty and our interest, and to make those 
very things the instances of our obedience, which are 
the natural means and causes of our happiness. 

Tillotson. 

Fire, flood, and earth, and air, by this were bound. 
And love, the common link, the new creation crowned. 

Dry den s KnighCs Tale, 

Ry which chain of ideas thus visibly linked to- 
gether in train, i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing 
on each side with those two it is immediately placed 
between, the ideas of men and self-determination ap- 
jKiar to be connected. Locke. 

Make a link of horse hair very strong, and fasten 
it to tlie end of the stick that springs. Mortimer. 

Though 1 have here only chosen this single link of 
martyrs, I might find out others among those names 
which are still extant, that delivered down this ac- 
count of our Saviour in a successive tradition. 

Addisoti on the Christian Ixeligion, 
While she does her upward flight sustain, 
Touching each link of the continued chain, 

At length she is obliged and forced to .sec 
A first, a source, a life, ^ deity. Prior, 

So from the first etemtil order ran, 

And creature linked toK&rcatuie, num ’o man. 

P'pe. 


LIK 

The three principal links m this chain are sympa- 
thy, imitation, and ambition. 

Burke on the Sublime, 

Ask not the hoy, who, when the bree/c of morn 
First shakes the glittering drops from every thorn, 
Unfolds his flock, tlien under bank or bush 
Sits linking clierry stones, or platting rush, 

How fair is Freedoni] Cewpor. 

Steel were the knots, and steel tlie twisted thoiig, 
Ring linked in ring, indissolubly strong; 

On viewless hooks along the fretted roof 
He hung, unseen, the inextricable woof. Darn in. 
’'I'is something, in the dearth of fame. 

Though linked among a fettered race. 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame. 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face. Pgron. 

TANK, n. 5. ^ Goth. Ittgn; Gr, A 

LiXKiiOY, > torch of pitch: link l)oy or 

Linkman, Jman, the bearer of this useful 
Invention. 

O, thou art an everlasting bonefire light ; thou 
bast saved me a thousand marks in links and torches, 
walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern and 
tavern. Shakspeare. Henry IV. 

'There was no link to colour Fetcr‘s hat. 

Shakspeare. 

Whereas history should be the torch of truth, ha 
makes her in divers phmes a fuliginous link of lies. 

lloivel. 

One that bore a link 

On a sudden cla[)ped his flaming cudgel. 

Like linstock to the horse’s touch-hole. 

Hudibras. 

Wiiat a ridiculous thing it was, that the con- 
tiuiicd shadow of llm eajtli should be broken by 
sudden miraculous disclusioiis of light, to prevent 
the oflficio'usness of the linkboy ! More. 

Round as a globe, and ll(piored every chink. 

Goodly and great he sails behind his link. 

Dryden . 

Though thou art templed by the //«A:m.'rn’s call, 
Yet trust him not along the lonely wall. Gay. 
In the black form of cinder* wench she came, 

O may no linkhoy interrupt their love ! Id. 

LINLITHGOW (from Lin, Gael. i.e. a lake, 
lith, a twig, and gow, n dog), a royal borough in 
Scotland, capital of ibc cotnUy. The name is 
said to alludi; to a Idack bildi, which, according 
to tradition, was found lii'd to a tree in a siimll 
island, on the east side of tlie lake, near vvlneh 
the town stands. 'This etymology seems con- 
firmed from the ligure of tiio l)lack hitch making 
part of tlie town’s armorial hearing, on itspulilic 
seal. Others, liowijver, derive the name from 
lin, a lake, lilh, snug or dose, and gow, a vale, 
which seems confirmed from its situation. It 
was a royal borough in tlie time of David I. 
On the accession of tl'e bouse of iSiuart it became 
a royal residence. James l\". was nincli attacli- 
ed to it, and built the east part of the palace, 
which has been peculiarly magnificent. Several 
queens of Scotland held it as their jointure. It 
is built of polished stone, and covers an acre of 
ground forming a Siiuaro with lowers at the cor- 
ners, and standing "11 a gentle eminence, with the 
lake beliind it on the west. It was greatly oriia- 
meiitcd by James V. and VI. Within it is a 
handsome sipiare ; one side of wbicli was built 
by James V’l., and kept in repair till 174d, wlini 
it was accidonlally damaged by the king’s troopi 

/3a 
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making fires on the hearths, by which the joists 
were burnt. A stone ornamental fountain in the 
middle of the court was destroyed at the same 
time. The other sides of the square are more 
ancient. Narrow galleries run quite round the 
old part, to preserve communications with the 
rooms ; in one of which the unfortunate Mary 
queen of Scots was born. The town consists of 
one open street of stone houses, three-quarters 
of a mile long, with lanes on each side, and gar- 
dens on the north and on the south. On the 
north side of the High Street, on an eminence 
erst of the palace, stands St. Michael’s church. 
In the market place is another fountain of two 
stories with eight spouts, and surmounted like 
the former with an imperial crown. The gallery, 
whence the regent Murray was shot, is still to be 
seen. The house of Carmelites, founded in 1290, 
was destroyed by the reformers in 1559. This 
borough is governed by a provost, four bailies, 
dean of guild, treasurer, twelve merchant-coun- 
cillors, and eight deacons of incorporations. The 
market is on Friday, and there are six fairs. A 
considerable trade is carried on in leather, flax, 
wool, stockings, linen, porter, ale, &c. Linlith- 
gow is two miles south of Borrowstowniaess, its 
port, and sixteen west of Edinburgh. 

Linlithgow. Sec Lothian West. 

LINNE' (Sir Charles), the celebrated reformer 
of botany and natural history, was born on May 
21th, 1707, in a village called Hoeshult in Sma- 
land, where his father, Nicholas Linn6 was then 
vicar. The name assumed by this great man, 
even in his I.atin works, is neither Lindelius, nor 
Linmeus, but Linnd, which seems to be the real 
Swedish name of the family. In his Latin works, 
printed in Sweden, he styles himself Carolus d 
Linn6. How he came to be styled Linnaiis by 
foreigners is therefore not easily accounted for. 

His taste for botany seems to have been im- 
bibed from his father ; who cultivated a garden 
plentifully stored with plants, by way of amuse- 
ment. Young Linno soon became acquainted 
with these, as well as with the indigenous ones of 
his neighbourhood. In 1717 he was sent to 
school at Wexio; where, as his opportunities 
were enlarged, his progress in all his favorite 
pursuits was proportionably extended ; and even 
at this early period he began to study the natural 
history of insects. Professor Stobacus, under 
whom he received the first part of his academical 
education at Lund, in Scania, favored his incli- 
nation to natural history. He removed in 1728 
to IJpsal, where he contracted a close friendship 
with Artedi, a native of Angerniatiia, who had 
been four years a student in that university, and 
had a strong bent to natural history, ])articularly 
ichthyolocry. Soon after his arrival at Upsal, he 
obtained the favor of several gentlemen of esta- 
blished character in ]itt•ratn^^•. He was particu- 
larly encouraged in the pursuit of his studies hy 
Dr. Olaus (Msius, then professor of divinity, 
and tlu? restorer of natural history, in Sweden ; 
who, being struck with the accuracy of Linne in 
describing the plants of the garden at Upsal, ad- 
mitted him to hi house, his tTble, and bis library. 
Under his patronage Lnin6 made such a rapid 
progress, that in two years he was thought qua- 
lified to give lectures in the botanic chair, in the 


room of professor Rudbeck. In 1731 the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Upsal, with a view to 
improve the natural history of Sweden, at the in- 
stance of professors Celsius and Rudbeck, de- 
puted Linnd to make the tour of I^apland, and 
explore the natural history of that arctic region, 
He left Upsal the 13th of May, by the route of 
Gevalia, the capital of Gestricia, forty-five miles 
from Upsal, and travelled through Helsingland 
into Medal pad ia. Thence he went through 

Angermanland to Hernosand, a sea-port on the 
Bothnic Gulf ; where he visited the remarkable 
caverns on the summit of mount Skula, though 
at the hazard of his life. Arriving at lima, in 
West Bothnia, he quitted the public road, and 
took his course through the woods westward, to 
the most southern parts of Lapland. Though a 
stranger to the language and manners of the peo 
pie, and without any associate, he trusted to the 
hospitality of the inhabitants, and mentions, with 
peculiar satisfaction, the innocence and simpli- 
city of their lives. He now arrived at the 
mountains of Norway, and, after encountering 
great hardships, returned to West Bothnia ; visit- 
ed Pitha and Lula, on the gulf of that name; 
from which last place he took a western route, 
proceeding up the river Lula, and visited the 
ruins of the temple of Jockmock in Lappmark : 
thence he traversed the Lapland desert, ilestitule 
of all villages, cultivation, roads, or any conve- 
niences, and inhabited only by a few straggling 
people, originally descended from the Finlanders. 
Jlence he crossed the Lapland Alps into Fin- 
mark, and traversed the shores of the North Sea 
as far as Sallero. These journeys were made on 
foot, attended by two Laplanders, as his inter- 
preter and guide. In descending a river, he. 
narrowly escaped perishing by the oversetting of 
the boat, and lost many of the natural proqi^- 
tions he had collected. He now spent the greater 
part of the summer in examining this arctic re- 
gion, and those mountains on which, four years 
afterwards, the French philosophers secured im- 
mortal . fa me to Sir Isaac Newton. At length, 
after having suffered incredible fatigues and hard- 
ships, he returned in September to Tornoa. Hav- 
ing next resolved to visit and examine the coun- 
try on the east side of the gulf, his first stage was 
to Ula in East Bothnia ; thence to Old and New 
Carleby, eighty-four miles south of Ula. He 
continued his route through Wasa, Christianstadt, 
and Biorneburgh, to Abo, a small university in 
Finland. As winter was at this time setting in, 
he crossed the gulf by the island of Aland, and 
arrived at Upsal in November, after having per- 
formed, mostly on foot, a journey of 10*' of lat. 
in extent, exclusively of numberless deviations. 
In 1733 he visited and examined the mines in 
Sweden. The outlines of his system of miner- 
alogy appeared in the early editions of the Sys- 
tema Natura?; but he did not exemplify the 
whole until 1768. In 1734 he was sent ny baron 
Ueuterholm, governor of Dalecarlia, with several 
other naturalists in that province, to investigate 
the productions of that part of the Swedish do- 
minions; and published the result under the 
title of Pan Suecus, in the second volume of the 
Amsenitates Acadomicx. After this expedition, 
Linn6 resided some time at Fahlun, the chief 
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own in Dalecarlia; where he taught mineralogy, 
lud priictised physic. He contracted at this time 
in intimacy with a daughter of Dr. More, the 
physician of the place, whom he married about 
hve years afterwards. In 1735 he travelled over 
many parts of Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, 
and Axed in Holland, where he chiefly resided 
\intil his return to Stockholm, about 1739. In 
1735 he took his degree of M. D., and published 
tiie first sketch of his Systema Natune, in the 
form of tables, in twelve pages folio. By this it 
appears tha* he had, before he was twenty-four 
^ears old, laid the basis of that structure which 
le afterwards erected to the increase of his own 
Hme, as well as of natural science. In 1736 he 
came to England, and visited Dr. Dillenius, of 
Oxford, whom he justly considered as one of the 
first botanists in Europe. He mentions the pri- 
vilege he gave him of inspecting his own and the 
Sherardian collection of plants. He also became 
acquainted with Dr. Martyn, Mr. Hand, Mr. 
Miller, and Dr. Isaac Lawson, and Mr. Peter 
Uullinson. 

Early in 1738 Linnc had a long and danger- 
ous lit of sickness ; and ufK)n his recovery went 
to Paris, where he was entertained by the Jussieus, 
then the first botanists in France. The oppor- 
tunity this gave him of inspecting their Herbaria, 
as well as tliose of Surian and Tournefort, afford- 
ed him great satisfaction. He did not fail to 
avail himself of every advantage which access to 
the several museums of that country alforded 
liim in every branch of natural history ; and the 
number and importance of his publications, dur- 
ing his absence from Swe<len, demonstrate the 
Fund of knowledge which he hac^ accum\ilated 
before, as well as his extraordinary application. 
These were, Systema Naturae, Fundamenia Bo- 
tanica. Bibliotheca Botanica, and Genera Plan- 
tarum ; the last of which is justly considered as 
the most valuable of all his works. Before the 
publication of the first edition, the author had 
examined the characters of 8000 flowers. The 
last book he published, during his slay in IIol- 
and, was the Classes Planlarum, which is a co- 
pious illustration of tlie second part of the Fun- 
iamenta. About the end of 1738, or beginning 
if 1739, he settled as a physician at Stockholm, 
fiy the interest of count Tessin, his patron, he 
.obtained the rank of physician to the fleet, and a 
salary for giving lectures on botany. The esta- 
dishment of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, was highly favorable to the advance- 
nent of his character and fame; he was consti- 
uted the first president. By the rules oT the 
icademy, this officer held liis place but three 
months. At the expiration of tnat term, Linne 
uade his Oratio de memorabilibus in Insectis, 
Jetober 3d, 1739; in which he endeavours to 
jxcite an attention lo entomology. In 1741, 
ipon the resignation of Dr^loberg, he was con- 
aiiuted professor of physicknd physician lo the 
<ing of Sweden. During the inteival of his re- 
moval from Stockholm toUpsal, in consequence 
3f this appointment, he was deputed by the 
Jtates to make a tour to the islands of Oeland 
tnd Gothland in the Baltic, attended by six 
pupils. On his return he pronounced before the 
uuvorsity his Oratio de Pe-egrinationum iiitra 


Patriam necessitate, October 17th, 1741. Linne 
was now fixed in the situation best adapted to 
his character, taste, and abilities ; but, when he 
was appointed professor, the garden did not con- 
tain above fifty exotic plants. His correspon- 
dence with tlic first botanists in Europe soon 
supplied him with great variety. He received 
Indian plants from Jussieu of Paris, and Van 
lioyen of Leyden ; European plants from Haller 
and Ludwig ; American plants from the late Mr* 
Collinson, Mr. Catesby, and others ; and many 
annuals from Dillenius. How much the garden 
owed lo his diligence and care, in a few years, 
may be seen by the catalogue entitled llortus 
Upsaliensis, exibens Plantas exolicas horto Up- 
saliensis Academiie a sese (Linuaeo) illatas al> 
anno 1742, in annum 1748 ; additis differeutiis, 
synonymis, habitationibus, hospitlis, rarioruraque 
descriptionibus, in gratiam studiosae juventutis ; 
Holm. 1748, 8vo. pp. 306, tab. 3. By this it 
appears, that he had introduced 1100 species, 
exclusively of all the Swedish plants and of va- 
rieties; which last, in ordinary gardens, often 
amount to one-third of the whole. The fame 
which Liiin6 had now acquired by his Systema 
Naturae, of which a sixth edition, much enlarged, 
had been published at Stockholm in 1748, in 
8vo., with plates and eight tables explanatory 
of the classes and orders, had brought him a 
conflux of every thing rare and valuable in every 
branch of nature and from all parts of the globe. 
The king and queen of Sweden had their sepa- 
rate collections of rarities ; the former at Ulrick- 
sdahl ; the latter, very rich in exotic insects and 
shells, procured at great expense, at the palace 
of Droitningholm ; both of which our author 
was employed in arranging and describing. The 
museum of the royal academy of Upsal had also 
been augmented by a considerable donation 
from the king, whilst hereditary prince, in 1746 ; 
by another from count Gylleuborg in 1745; by 
a third from M. Grill, an opulent citizen of 
Stockholm. 

Linn6 from this lime sustained a more ele- 
vated rank. His reputation had procured him 
honors from almost all the royal societies in 
Europe; and Adolphus Frederick created him in 
17.53 a knight of the polar star, and in 1757 a 
noble of Sweden. His successor Gustavus 111. 
doubled his pension in 1776, and settled a 
liberal donation of landed property on his 
family. In reply to an invitation to Madrid from 
the king of Spain, with the offer of a pension 
for life of 2000 pistoles, letters of nobility, and 
the free exercise of his own religion, he returned 
for answer, ‘ that if he had any merits they 
were due to his own country.' Soon after tliis 
Linn^ obtained the pnemium centum aureorum, 
proposed by the imperial academy of sciences at 
Fetersburgh, for the best paper written to es- 
tablish or disprove by new arguments the doc- 
trine of the sexes of ]>lants. 

Linn6, on the whole, enjoyed a good consti- 
tution, but was sometimes severely afflicted with 
a hemicrania, as well as with the gout. In the 
close of 1776 he was seized with an apoplexy, 
which lefl him paralytic ; and at tlie beginning 
of 1777 suffered another stroke, which much ini- 
paircd his powers. But the disease supposed to 
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have been the immediate cause of his death, was 
an ulceration of the urinary bladder ; of which, 
after a tedious indisposition, he died, January 
11th, 1778, aged seventy-one. Ilis other prin- 
cipal works are, Iter Oelandicum et Gotlandi- 
cum : Iter Scanicum ; Flora Suecica : Materia 
Medica ; Philosophia Botanica : Genera Morbo- 
rum: different papers in the Acta Upsaliensia, 
and the Anioenitates Academics. The last of 
his treatises was the Mantissa Altera, published 
in 1771 ; but before his death he had finished 
the greatest part of the Mantissa Tertia, after- 
wards completed and published by his son. On 
his death a general mourning took place at 
Upsal, and his funeral was attended by the whole 
university, and the pall supported by sixteen 
doctors of physic, all of wnom had been his 
])Upils. The king lamented his death in his 
speech to the stales, and ordered a medal to be 
struck in his memory. Nor was Linn6 honored 
only in his own country. The professor of 
botany at Edinburgh, Dr. Hope, pronounced an 
culogium in honor of him before his students, 
at the opening of his lectures in spring 1778, 
and erected a monument to his memory in the 
botanic garden there. He possessed a lively 
imagination, a strong judgment, the most re- 
tentive memory, unremitting industry, and the 
greatest perseverance in all his pursuits. Per- 
haps there is no circumstance of bis life, how- 
ever, which shows him in a more dignified light 
than his conduct towards his opponents. I)is- 
avowing controversy he replied to no one of 
them. He had a happy command of the Latin 
language; and has altogether, perhaps, advanerjd 
the literary honor of his country more than any 
other of her sons. Matural history arose in 
Sweden, under his culture, to a state of perfec- 
tion unknown elsewhere ; and was thence dis- 
seminat(.’d through all F.urope. 

LI'NNKT, 7?. Fr. Unot ; Lat. linaria. A 
small singing bird. 

The sw.'.ilows make use of celandine, the linnet 
of euphragia, for the repairing of their sight. 

More*$ Antidote, 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? Fope, 
Congregated thrushes, linnets, sit 
Gn the dead tree, a dull despondent flock. 

Thomson, 

Far dearer to me arc yon humble broom bowers. 

Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly un- 
seen ; 

For there, lightly tripping amang the wild flowers, 

A listening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 

Burns. 

Linnkt, in ornithology. ScgFuingiu a. These 
birds build in hedges, as well as in fune bushes 
on heaths, but with very different materials. In 
hedges iliey use the slender filaments of the 
roots of trees, and the down of feathers and 
thistles; but on heaths they use moss, princi- 
pally for ilie outer part, finishing it within with 
such things as the place affords. They have 
young ones three or four times a year, especially 
if they are taken away before* they are able to 
leave the nests When linur ts are to be taught 
to whistle cunes, or to imitate the notes of any 
other bird, they must be taken from the old one 
when they are not above four days old ; for at 
this time they have no idea of the note of the 


old ones, and will be readily taught to modulate 
their voice like any thing that is most familiar to 
their ears, and within the compass of their 
throats. More care is required in feeding them 
when taken thus young, than wher they are left 
in the nest till nearly fledged ; but they will be 
reared very well upon a food half bread and 
half rape-seed boiled and bruised : this must be 
given them several times a day. It must be 
made fresh every day, and given sufficiently 
moist, but not in the extreme. If it be in the 
least sour, it gripes and kills them ; and if too 
stiff it is as mischievous by binding them up. 
They must be hung up as soon as taken from 
the nest under the bird whose note they are 
intended to learn ; or, if they are taught to 
whistle tunes, it must be done by giving them 
lessons at the time of feeding ; for they will 
profit more while young in a few days than in a 
long time afterwards, and will take in the whole 
method of their notes before they are able to 
crack hard seeds. Some have attempted to teach 
them to speak, and they often arrive at some 
perfection in that art ! 

LIN'S RED, n. s. Eat. semen Urn. The seed 
of flax, which is much used in medicine. 

The joints may be closed with a cement of lime, 
linseed oil, and cotton. Mortimers Hnshattdry. 

Linseed cakes, in agriculture, is the name of such 
cakes as remain after the expression of the oil from 
flax seed. They are at present much used in the 
fattening of cattle, sheep, and other sorts of live 
stock, and of course of great value and importance 
to the farmer. Dr. A. lives. 

Linseed, or more properly Lint-seed, is the 
seeil of the plant linum. IJnt-seed steeped and 
bruised in water gives it very soon a thick muci- 
laginous nature, and communicates much of iU 
emollient virtue to it. See Linum. 

' LLNSEYWOOLSEY, adj. From linen and 
wool. Linen and wool mixed : hence of dif- 
ferent and unsuitable parts ; vile ; mean. 

A lawless iinseywooUie brother, 

Half of one order, half anothtr. Ifndihrus, 

Peeled, patched, and pyebald, linsepwoolsey bro- 
thers. 

Grave mummers! sleeveless some, and shirtless 
others. Fope. 

LLNSTOCK, n. s. Tout, luntc or lente, (a 
match cord), and stock. A staff of wood with a 
match at the end of it, used by gunners. 

The nimble gunner 

With lynstock now the devilish cannon touches. 

And down goes all before him. Shnkspeare, 

The distance judged for shot of every size. 

The linstocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. 

Dryden. 

A Linstock, or Lintstock, in military affairs, 
is about three feet long, and has a sharp point on 
one end, and a fork or crotch on the other ; the 
latter serves to contai||^ a lighted match, and by 
the former the linstock is occasionally stuck in 
the ground, or in the deck of a ship during an 
engagement. It is used in small ves.sels, where 
one is fixed between every two guns, by which 
the match is always kept dry, and ready fo** 
firing. 

LINT. Sax. Imet ; Lat. linleum, A flaxcc 
substance ; linen scraped. 
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I dressed them Ujp with unguentum basilici cum 
vitello ovi, upon pledgets of lint, 

WiuHnan*$ Surgery, 

Lint made up in an oval, or orbicular form', is 
called a pledget ; if in a cylindrical fonn, or in the 
shape of a date olive>stone, it is called a dossil. 

Dr, A, Rees, 

LiZtT, in surgery, is made into various forms, 
which acquire different names according to the 
difference of their figures. Made up in an 
oval or orbicular form, it is called a pledget ; 
j in the shape of a date or olive-stone, as 
I we nave seen, a dossil. These different forms 
I are required for many purposes ; as 1. To stop 
blood in fresh wounds, by filling them up with 
dry lint before the application of a bandage: 
though, if scraped lint be not at hand, a piece of 
fine linen may be torn into small rags, and 
applied in the same manner. In very large 
hemorrhages the lint or rags should be first 
dipped in some styptic liquor, as alcohol, or oil 
of turpentine; or sprinkled with sornc styptic 
powder. 2. To agglutinate or heal wounds ; to 
which end lint is very serviceable, if spread with 
some digestive ointment, balsam, or vulnerary 
liquor. .3. In drying up wounds and ulcers, and 
forwarding the formation of a cicatrix. 4. In 
keeping the lips of wounds at a proper distance, 
that they may not hastily unite before the bottom 
is well digested and healed. 5. They are highly 
necessary to preserve wounds from the injuries 
of the air. Surgeotjs of former ages formed 
compresses of sponge, wool, feathers, or cotton ; 
linen being scarce: but lint is far preferable to 
all these, and is at present universally used. 

Ll'INTKL, n. s. Vr. linteau. The head piece 
of a door frame. 

'fake a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood 
th:it is in the bason, and strike the lintel and the two 
side-posts. Kxvd, 

Smite the lintel that the posts may shake. 

Amos ix. 1. 

The Israelites' doors, whose lintels were besprinkled 
with blood, were passed over by the destroying angel. 

By, Hull, 

When you lay any timber or brick work, as lintels 
over windows, lay them in loam, which is a great 
preserver of timber. Moxon. 

Silver i\w lintels deep projecting o’er, 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. 

Pope's Odytsey, 

LINTERNUM, or in ancient 

geography, a city of Cainp^ia, situated at the 
jnouth of the Clanius, or Liiurnus, between 
Cum® and Vulturnum. It received a Roman 
colony at the same time with Puteoli and \’ul- 
turnum ; was improved and enlarged by Augus- 
tus ; afterwards lorfeited its right of colonyship, 
and became a prefecture. Hither Scipio Africa- 
ims the elder retired from the envy of his 
ungrateful countrymen; and here he died. No 
vestige of the place now remains. 

LINTZ, the capital of Upper Austria, is situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Danube and Traun. 
It is a bishop’s see ; has a hall in which the 
states meet; a wooden bridge over the Dan\ibe; 
and several manufactories. The houses are in 
general respectalile, but rogfed with shingle. 
Ihe churcli of St. Ignatius is worth notice, and 
the remaining castle, for in 1800 one was de- 


stroyed by fire. Here a lyceum, two public 
schools, a public library, an institution for the 
deaf and dumb, and a large theatre. The manu- 
factures are of linen (in which 30,000 hands are 
said to be employed), looking-glasses, gunpow- 
der, and bottles. Tiie town has two good an- 
nual fairs, at Easter and the Assumption : the 
environs are very fertile and picturesque. It 
was burnt in 1542. It was taken by tlie French 
in 1741, but retaken by the Austrians in 1742. 
Linlz is forty-two miles E. S. E. of Passau, and 
ninety-four west of Vienne. 

LINUM, flax; a genus of the pentagynia 
order, and pentandria class of plants : cal. 
pentaphyllous ; petals five : caps, quinmievalved 
and decemlocular : seeds, solitary. There are 
thirty species. 

1. L. catharticum, the purging flax, has leaves 
opposite and lanceolate; the stem bifurcated, 
anu the corollas acute. This plant is not above 
four or five inches high, and is found wild upon 
chalky hills, and in dry pleasure grounds. Its 
virtue is expressed in its title ; an infusion in 
water or whey of a handful of the fresh leaves, 
or a drachm of them in substance when dried, 
may be used as a cathartic without inconve- 
nience. 

2. L. perenne, the perennial Siberian flax, 
has a fibrous perennial root, sending up several 
upright, strong, annual stalks, branching four or 
five feet high; garnislied with small, narrow, 
spear-shaped, alternate leaves, of a dark-green 
color ; and terminated by umbellate clusters of 
large blue flowers in June, succeeded by seeds 
in autumn. Tl)is species is raised; from seed in 
a bed or border of common garden earth, in 
shallow drills six inches asunder; when the 
plants are two or three inches high, thin them to 
the .same distance; and in autumn plant them 
out where they are wanted. 

3. L. usitatissimum, the common annual 
flax, has a taper fibrous root; upright, slen- 
der, ’unbranched stalks, two feet and a half 
high; garnished with narrow, spear-shaped, 
alternate, gray-colored leaves ; and the stalks 
divided into "foot-stalks at top, terminated by 
small blue crenated flowers in June and July; 
succeeded by large round capsules of ten cells, 
containing each one seed. This species may 
justly be looked upon as one of the most valua- 
ble of the whole vegetable kingdom : as from 
the bark of its stalks is manufactured the lint or 
flax for making all sorts of linen cloth ,* from 
the rags of the linen is made paper ; and from 
the seeds is expressed the linseed oil, so useful 
in painting and other trades. The seeds are an 
excellent emollient and anodyne ; they are used 
externally in cataplasms, to assuage the pain of 
inflamed tumors ; internally a slight infusion ot 
them by way of tea, in coughs, is an excellent 
pectoral, and of great service in pleurisies, 
nephritic complaints, and suppressions of urine. 
For the cultivation, dressing, &c., of this species, 
see Flax. 

LINUS, in classical history, a native of Col- 
chis, contemporary with Orpheus, and one of the 
roost ancient poets and musicians of (Greece 
According to archbishop Usher, he flourished 
about 1280 IL C., and ho is mentioned by 
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Kusebius among the poets who wrote before the 
time of Moses. Diodorus Siculus tells us, from 
Dionysius of Mitylene the historian, who was 
contemporary with Cicero, that Linus was the 
first among the Greeks who invented verses and 
music, as Cadmus first taught them letters. He 
likewise attributes to him an account of the 
exploits of tlie first Bacchus, and a treatise upon 
Greek mythology, written in Pelasgian charac- 
ters, which were also those used by Orpheus, 
and by Pranopidas the preceptor of Iiomer. 
Diodorus says that he added tlie string lichanos 
to the Mercurian lyre, and ascribes to him the 
invention of rliyme and melody; which Sui- 
das, who regards him as the most ancient of 
lyric poets, confirms. Mr. Marpurg tells us, 
that Linus invented cat-gut strings for the use of 
the lyre which, before his time was only strung 
with thongs of leather, or with different threads 
of flax strung together. He had several disciples 
of great fame; among whom were Hercules, 
Thamyris, and, some add, Orpheus. Hercules, 
says Diodorus, in learning from Linus to play 
upon the lyre, being extremely dull and obstinate, 
provoked his master to strike him ; which so en- 
raged him that instantly stuzing tlie lyre of the 
musician, he beat out his brains with his own 
instrument. 


Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its sweejp trees, houses, men, he pressed. 
Amidst tho thickest battle. Phillips, 

If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a very se- 
vere manner, punish the adulteries of the lioness, 

Aylifft, 

Lion, in zoology. See Felis. The lion is 
frequently hunted lot the sake of the flesh, which,, 
tiiongh possessing a strong and disagreeable 
flavor, is eaten by the negroes, and also for the 
skin. In the day time, and on the open plain, 
from ten to sixteen dogs will easily overcome one 
of the largest lions. Nor is there any neces.sity 
that the dogs with which the lion is hunted should 
be trained up for the sport : the common farm- 
house dogs will serve. As the lion is less swift 
than the dogs, the latter easily approach him, 
when, with sullen magnanimity, the lion turns 
round, and waits for the attack, shaking his 
mane, and roaring with a short and sharp tone. 
The hounds then surround him, and, all rushing 
upon him at once, are able, by their united 
efforts, to subdue, or tear him in pieces ; he has 
seldom time to give more than two or three 
slight strokes with his paws, each of which, 
however, is attended with the death of one of hi.s 
assailants. 

The lion is sometimes hunted by parties of 


LPON, n. s. ^ Fr. lion; Span, kon; Ital. 
Li'oness. ] leone, Hone : Lat. Ico, A spe- 
cies of Felis. See below. 

So a lioun of the lynage of iu<la, the roote of 
dauide, hath ouercomen to opene the book, and to 
undo the sevcnc seelis of it. IViclif. Apne. 5. 

The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, 
and strangled for his lionesses, and filled lii.s holes 
with prey, and his dens with ravin. TsUihum ii. 12. 
lie lion mettled ; proud, and take no care 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are ; 

Macbeth shall never vanquished be. 

Sluikspeare, Macbeth. 

Under which bush’s shade, a lioness 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch, 
Wlien that the sleeping man should stir. 

Sluikspeare. 

King Richard’s surname was Cocur-de-Lion, for 
his hu/i-like courage. Camden^s Remains. 

The sphinx, a famous monster in Kgypt, had the 
face of a virgin, and tlie body of a lion. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

The furious litmess. 

Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. 

May. 

It liath ever been the fashion of God, to exercise 
his champions with some initiatory encounters : both 
Sampson and David must fir.st fight with (inns, then 
with Rhilistincs ; and he, whose tyne they boie, 
meets with that roaring Hon of the wilderness, in the 
very threshold of his public cha^go. Bp. If all. 

The linn for the honours of his skin. 

The 8(|uoe/,iiig crab, and stinging scorpion shine 
For aiding heaven, vvlien giants dartMl to brave 
The threatened stars. Creech's Mauitius, 

1'hey rejoice 

Kach with their kind, lion with lunuus ; 

So fitly them in pairs thou hast combined. Milton, 
Ihc greedy lioness the wolf pursues, 

'J’he wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. 

Dryden, 

Seehon-hearted Richard, 

Piously valiant, like a torreut svielled 

With wintry tempests, that disdains all mounds. 


horsemen, in w’hich case the horses should be 
trained to the purpose, or at least accustomed to 
the pursuit of beasts of prey, and the perils at- 
tendant on their chase ; and it is only on the 
plains that the hunters ever venture to go out on 
horseback in this chase. If the lion remains in 
tlie jungle, or on a rising ground, they endeavour 
to tease him with the dogs till he comes into the 
plain. If the lion sees the hunters at a great 
distance, he flies from them with all possible 
speed; but, if they chance to discover him at a 
small distance only from them, ho retires with 
sullen dignity, and at a slow pace, as tliougli he 
were above sbowing any symptom of apprehen- 
sion. If pursued, he soon slackens his pace, and 
at length only slides slowly off, step by step, at 
the same time watching - his pursuers obliquely, 
till he finally makes a full pause, and, turning 
round upon them, shakes his mane, roars, and 
appears ready to seize upon them, and tear them 
in pieces. The foremost huntsman, or he who 
has the best mark at that part of the lion’s body 
nearest his heart or lungs, is now the first to 
Jump off his horse, securing the bridle by 
putting it round his arm, discharges his piece 
then, in an instant recovering his seat, rides ob- 
liquely athwart his companions ; and, giving liis 
horse the reins, depends entirely on the speed 
and fear of the latter to convey him beyond the 
reach of the lion, should he have only woundtHi 
him. A fair opportunity now presents itself for 
some one of the other hunters to jump off hi*? 
hoi.se immediately, as he may then discharge 
piece with effect, and save his companion. If 
this shot should miss likewise, a third sports^ 
man rides after the lion, which is in pursuit of 
the first or second, and, springing off his honsc, 
fires his piece as soon as he arrives within a 
proper distance. In the event of the lion turning 
again and attacking this pursuer, the other hunt - 
ers return to his rescue with their pieces ready 
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charged, having loaded them while flying. No 
instance, it is said, has ever been known of any 
misfortune happening the hunters in chasing the 
lion on horseback. The remote parts of Africa 
are most exposed to the ravages of wild beasts, 
and the colonists in those districts, from the habit 
of hunting them, become excellent marksmen. 

Mr. Wombwell’s late attempt to bring a cer- 
tain number of trained dogs upon one or two 
lions, we consider, on the whole, not worthy 
of detail in a work of science. It terminated 
only in the partial worrying of the lions selected, 
atid established no new facts with regard to their 
habits, or natural history. 

T/ie Lion Mountain of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Africa, rises immediately behind Cape 
Town. The summit is a mass of stone, much 
resembling from some points of view the dome 
of St. Paul’s. It is 21 GO feet in height, and is 
surmounted by a single post. It is properly 
part of the Table Mountain. 

LIONCELT.KS, in heraldry, a term used for 
several lions borne in the same coat of arms. 

LIOTARD, an eminent painter, born at Ge- 
neva, in 1702, and by his father designed for a 
merchant ; but his genius inclined him to paint- 
ing. lie went to Paris in 1725, and in 1738 
accompanied the marquis de Puisieqx to Home, 
whore he was taken notice of by lords Sandwich 
and Duncannon, who engaged him to go with 
them to (Constantinople. There he became ac- 
quainted with lord Edgecombe, and Sir Everard 
Eawkener, who brought him to England, where 
he staid two years. In his journey to the Levant 
he adopted the eastern habit, and wore it in 
Britain with a very long beard, whence he was 
called the Turk. After his return to the conti- 
nent he married a young wife, and sacrificed his 
beard to Hymen. He came again to England 
in 1772, and brought a collection of pictures of 
different masters, which he sold by auction, and 
some pieces of glass painted by himself, with 
surprising effect of light and shade, but mere 
curiosities, as it was necessary to darken the 
room before tliey could be seen to advantage. 
He engraved some Turkish portraits, one of the 
empress queen and the eldest nrch-duchess in 
Turkish habits, .and the heads of the emperor and 
empress. He painted admirably well in minia- 
ture, and finely in enamel, though ho seldom 
practised it. But he is best known by his works 
in cniyons. Ilis likenesses were as exact as 
possible, and too like to please those who sat to 
him ; thus he had great business the first year, 
and very little the second. Devoid of imagina- 
tion, and one would think of memory, he could 
render nothing but what he saw before his eyes. 
Preckles, marks of the small-pox, every thing 
found its place ; not so imich from fidelity, as 
because he could not conceive the absence of any 
thing that appeared to him. Truth prevailed in 
all his works, grace in few or none. 

LIP, n.s.&v.fl. S Sax. likh*; Fr. lippe ; 

Lip'-lahou, n.k J^Tcut. Belg. and Swed. lip; 

Lip -WISDOM. j Lat. labia. The edge or 
outer part of the mouth; hence the edges of a 
wound or any aperture : to bp is to hiss : lip- 
hd)or is well denned below by bishop Taylor ; 
up-wisdoin, verbiage. 
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By hym offre we a sacrifice of heriyngc euermore 
to god, that is to seie, the fruyt of lippet know- 
lechyage to his name. Jyiclif, EhreuU xiii. 

No falsehood shall defile my lipB with lies 
Or with a veil of truth disguise. Sandys on Job, 
Then in tlie midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony ; it was divided 
Between lier heart and lija, Shakspeare, 

Those happiest smiles 

That played on her ripe lip, seemed not to know 
What guests were in ner eyes. Id. 

O ! ’lis the fiend*s arch mock, 

To lip a wanton and suppose her chaste. Id, 

A letter for me ! It gives me an estate of seven 
years health ; in which time I will make a lip at the 
physician. Id. 

And if some have fetched new nose.s, and lipB, and 
ears from Italy, by the help of Tagliacotius and his 
scholars, never any brought a new tongue froip 
thence. Jip, Hall. 

Methinks to kiss ladies’ hands after their lips, as 
some do, is like little boys, who, after they eat the 
apple, fall to the paring, out of love they have to 
the apple. Selden. 

Fasting, when prayer is not directetl to its own 
purposes, is but liplahaur. Taylor's little of Living. 

1 find that all is but lipwisdotn, which wants expe- 
rience ; 1 now, woe is me, do try what love can do. 

Sidney, 

In many places is a ridge of mountains some dis- 
tance from the sea, and a plain from their roots to 
the shore ; which plain was formerly covered by the 
sea, which bounded against those hills as its first 
rampants, or as the ledges or lips of its vessel. 

Burnet. 

In wounds , the lips sink and are flaccid ; a gleet 
followeth, and the flesh within withers. Wiseman, 
Her lips blush deeper sweets. Thomson's Sjnring. 
Oh that those lips had language ! life has passed 
With me but roughly since 1 heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smiles I see. 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me. 

Couyjmr, 

Or touch the shrill reed, as they trip. 

With finger light and ruby lip. Danvm 
LI PARA, in ancient geography, the principal 
of the islands called iEoUa, situated between 
Sicily and Italy, with a cognominal town, so 
powerful as to have a fleet, and other islands in 
subjection to it. Diodorus Siculus says, it was 
famous for excellent harbours and medicinal 
waters ; and that it suddenly emerged from the 
sea about the time of liannibal’s death. The 
name is Punic, according to Bochart; and given 
it, because, being a volcano, it shone in the 
night. It is now called l.ipari, and gives name 
to nine others in its neighbourhood. 

LIPARI Isles.— The Lipari islands, twelve 
in number, are situated at the south-east ex- 
tremity of the Tuscan Sea, off' tiie north coast of 
Sicily. They received from the ancients the 
names of yi*’.olian and \ ulcaqian islands, it being 
supposed that A'.o\us kept llie winds imprisoned 
in their caverns, and that they contained the 
forges of Vulcan. The first volcanic eruption m 
the Lipari islands, recorded in history, is that 
which Callius mentions in his History of the 
Wars in Sicily. Callius was contemporary with 
Agathocles. That eruption continued without in- 
terval for several days and nights ; and threw out 
great stones, which fell above a mile distant. Ihe 
sea boiled all round the island of Lipari, we are 
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toid. During the consulship of ^milius Lepi- 
dus and L. Aurelius Orestes, A. A. C. 126, these 
islands were affected with a dreadful earthquake. 
The bun-.ing of ^tna was the first cause of it. 
* Around Lipari and the adjacent islands the air 
was all on fire.' Vegetables were burnt up, 
animals died, and fusible bodies, such as wax 
and resin, became liquid. If the inhabitants of 
Lipari, from whom Callius received these facts, 
and the writers who have handed them down to 
us, have not exaggerated matters, the sea boiled 
around the island ; the earth became so liot as to 
burn the cables by which vessels were fixed to 
the shore, and consumed the planks, the oars, 
and even the small boats. Pliny speaks of a 
similar event, which happened thirty or forty 
years afterwards, in I he lime of the war of the 
allied states of Italy against Rome. One of the 
^Lolian islands, says he, was on fire as well as 
the sea; and that prodigy continued to appear 
till the senate appeased by a de])utation the 
wrath of the gods. From the time of that war, 
which happened A.A. C. 86, till A.D. 141, we 
have no account of an eruption of these volca- 
noes; and from that period again till 1444, we 
hear of no explosion from them for 1300 years. 
But at that time both Sicily and these isles were 
agitated by dreadful shocks of earthquakes ; the 
Volcano isle poured forth streams ot flame and 
smoke, which rose to an amazing height. After 
that it discharged enormous stones, which fell 
above six miles distant. In 1550 the ashes and 
stones discharged from its crater filled up the 
strait between Volcano and Volcanello. In 1739 
there w'as a sixth eruption. The burstings of the 
volcanic fire were attended with a noise so 
dreadful, that it was heard as far as Melazzo in 
Sicily. In 1775 the whole island was shaken; 
subterraneous thunder was heard, and consider- 
able streams cf llame, with smoke, stones, and 
vitreous lava, issued from the crater. Lipari 
were covered over with ashes, and part of these 
was conveyed by the winds all the way into 
Sicily. In April 1780 there issued a new explo- 
sion from Volcano ; the smoke was thick, the 
shocks constant, and the subterraneous noise very 
frequent. In 1783 the isles of Lipari were agi- 
tated anew by that fatal earthquake which 
ravaged Calabria, and part of Sicily, on the 5tVi 
of February. They are almost entirely com- 
posed of volcanised substances, and afford sul- 
phur, nitre, alum, cinnabar, pumice stone, Ac., 
in abundance. VVe enumerate tiie chief of 
them : — 

1 . The largest, most fertile, and besi inhabited 
is Lipari (Lipara), five leagues in circuit; more 
than half of its surface is cultivated, the remain- 
der being either covered with wood, or entirely 
barren. The vegetable productions are rye, 
nearly enough for its consumjition, some cotton, 
and olives; but its chief riches are its vines, 
which give wines of various qualities, particu- 
larly a kind of malmsey. It also exports a con- 
siderable quantity of raisin.s. The prickly pear 
is indigenous in this island. It has many hot 
springs. On the south is a little town at the foot 
of a hill, rising abruptly from the sea; the houses, 
except those of the bishop and governor, are 
mean. It is defended by a casde on a naked 
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rock of. lava, rising perpendicularly fVom the 
water. Close to its west side is a rock, called 
Pietro del Bagno. 

2. Salini (Didimc), is nearly as large as Li- 
pari, and consists of two mountains united at 
the base. It has its name from the salt, which 
is formed by the sun in a lagoon, communicating 
with the sea. On the north side is a fine spring 
of water, gushing from a rock close to the snore. 
Off its south end are three rocks, called the 
Three Stones. 

3. Volcano (Hieri and Therasia), is four leagues 
in circuit, and has the shape of a cone with the 
top broken off. It continually throws out vo- 
lumes of smoke. It is uninhabited, and only 
occasionally visited by the other islanders, to cut 
brush-wood for fuel, which grows in the crater 
of an old volcano. Volcanello, anciently a dis- 
tinct island, has been joined to Volcano by a 
narrow neck, formed by an eruption. On each 
side of the neck is a good road. 

4. StromboU (Strongyle) is one immense 
volcano, whose continual eruptions of flame have 
gained it the name of the Light-house of the 
Mediterranean. It is three leagues in circuit, 
and very barren, having only a' few poor vine- 
yards on the north side. There is no anchorage 
round it, and the small vessels that belong to or 
visit it are hauled on the beach. The number of 
inhabitants is about 1000, who live in scattered 
huts on the shore, and are principally employed 
in fishing for congers, which are abundant round 
the island. They chiefly depend on the rains 
for fresh water, the island having but two small 
springs. A mile from the nortli end is a great 
rock called the Stone of Stromboli, one-fourth 
of a mile in circuit, and sixty feet high. 

5. Panaria (Ilycesia) is nearly three leagues 
in circuit, moderately elevated, and composed of 
volcanised granite, generally barren, but pro- 
ducing some olives. North of it are several lesser 
volcanic islands and rocks, viz. the Formiculas, 
or Ants, a group of rocks nearly level with the 
water, Dattolo, Lisca Nera (Black Lisca), Lisca 
Bianca (White Lisca), a!ld Bottero, Tilaiiavi, 
and Panarelli. 

6. Baziluzzo is only two miles in circuit, ele 
vated but a few feet above the sea, and inhabited 
by half a dozen persons, who cultivate a small 
spot near its centre. It abounds with rabbits, and 
on the south-east coast is a little cove for boats. 

7. Felicudi, or Filicuri (Phenicodes), is com- 
posed of a group of hills, and has about 600 in- 
habitants in insulated dwellings. It has a natural 
cavern, called the Grotto of the Sea-Ox, in which 
is a kind of apartment 200 feet long, 120 hroatl, 
and sixty-five high. On the south and north- 
east side.s of the island are coves for small ves- 
sels, according to the winds 

8. Alicudi, or Alicuri (Ericadcs), the western- 
most i.sland, has 400 inliabitants, who reside on 
the east and south-east sides, all the rest of ll»e 
island being composed of volcanic barren preci- 
pices. This island, as well ,as Felicudi, pro- 
duces some wine, barley, and rye, together esti- 
mated at 7000 Neapolitan crowns a year. • Bolh 
islands are destitute of springs, and the inhabit 
ants consequently depend on the rain-water 

preserved in their cisterns, which, in dry seasons 
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is sometimes exhausted. Each island has four diseases tnat are infectious, are such as are in 


or six barks belonging to it ; those of Alicudi 
are hauled on shore> there being no anchorage 
round it. 

LIPOTHTMOUS, adj. j Greek Xcittoi, to 

LiPonrYMY, n.s. Jhiint or fail, and 
B’lz/ioCf the animal spirit. Swooning ; fainting : 
faiuliiig'tit. 

If the patient be surprised with a Vvpolhymoui 
langour, and great oppression about the stomach and 
hypochonders, expect no relief from cordials. 

Harvey on the Plague^ 

The senators falling into a lypothymy^ or deep 
swooning, make up this pageantry of death with a 
representing of it unto life. Taylor, 

In lypothymyi or swoonings, he used the frication 
of his finger with saffron and gold. Browne. 

LIPPK, or Lippe Detmold, a principality of 
Westphalia, adjoining Hanover and the Prussian 
states : the bailiwic of Lipperode is a detached 
part round the town of Lippstadt. The area of 
the principality has been computed at 434 square 
miles; the population at 73,000, who are 
mostly Calvinists. The Emma, Werra, Hamme, 
and Bever traverse its hilly surface, which is also 
diversified by large forests of oak and beach 
timber. Its chief manufactures arc wool and 
cattle, which with its linen and yarn are largely 
exported by the Weser. It is divided into eleven 
bailiwics. 

LIPPERT (Philip Daniel), an ingenious artist 
|,n glass was born of poor parents, at Dresden, in 
1703. Having studied drawing, and made him- 
self acquainted with the l^tin and Greek lan- 
guages, he was appointed drawing-master to the 
pages of the elector, and his situation afforded 
him facilities for forming a collection of anti- 
quities. He contrived a method of taking im- 
pressions in glass of ancient gems, a number of 
which he offered for sale, and of which he 
published a catalogue with the following title : 
Geiumarum anaglyphicarum et diaglyphicarum, 
ex praecipuis Europa: Muszis selectarum ectypha 
M. ex vitro obsidiano et massa quodam, studio 
P. D. Lippert fusa et afficta, Dresd. 4to. He 
published an account of a second collection in 
1756, and of a third in 1763; besides other 
works. He died in 1785. 

LIPPI (Lorenzo, or I-^iwrence), a painter of 
history and portraits, was born in 1606, and 
learned the principles of painting from Matthew 
Roselli. He had an exquisite genius for music 
and poetry, as well as for painting ; and, in the 
latter, his proficiency was so great, that some of 
his compositions were taken for those of Roselli. 
He afterwards adopted the manner of Santi di 
Titi, who has more of simple nature and truth 
in his compositions than any other artist of that 
time. At Florence Lippi painted many designs 
for the chapels and convents, by which he en- 
larged his reputation:; and produced at the court 
of Inspruck a great number of portraits of the 
nobility, which were deservedly admired. His 
works are held in the highest esteem for the 
graceful airs of their heads, the correctness of 
his outline, and the elegant disposition of the 
figures. He died in 1664. 

LIPTITUDE, n. s. Yr, lippilude ; Ui. lip- 
pUuJo, lliouredncss of eyes. 


the spirits and not so much in the humours, and 
therefore pass easily from body to body : such are 
pestilences and lippitndes. Bacon, 

I flatter myself I shall soon get rid of this in- 
firmity ; nay, that I shall ere long be in the way of 
becoming a great man. For have I not head-aches/ 
like Pope 1 vertigo, like Swift ? grey hairs, like Ho- 
mer I Do 1 not wear large shoes (for fear of corns), 
like Virgil ] and sometimes complain of sore eyes 
(though not of lippitude), like Horace I Beattie. 

LIPSIUS (Justus), a learned critic, born at 
Isch, a village near Brussels, in 1547. After 
having distinguished himself in literature, he 
became secretary to cardinal de Granveilan at 
Rome, where the best libraries were open to 
him; and he collated the MSS, of ancient 
authors. He lived twelve years at Leyden ; 
during which he composed and published what he 
esteemed his best works ; but settled at Louvain, 
where he taught polite literature with great repu- 
tation. He was remarkable for unsteadiness 
in religion, fluctuating often between the Pro- 
testants and Papists; but he became finally 
a bigotted Catholic. He died at Louvain in 
1606 ; and his works are coHected in 6 vols. folio. 

LIPTAU, a mountainous and bleak palatinate 
of Hungary, traversed by the Carpathian Moun- 
tains : it has gold, silver, and iron mines, some 
precious stones ; and is abundant in antimony. 
Its forests are also considerable; but there is 
much good pasturage, and the flocks of sheep 
arc large. Population 64,000, about half of 
whom are Protestants. Szent-Miklos is the chief 
town. 

LIQ'UABLE, adj. All these words 

I^QUA^TfON, n, s, seem to have their ori- 
Li'quate, V. n. gin in the Lat. liqueo 

Liquefac'tion, n, s. (d /i.r, water,) to melt 
Lioitf.fi'amle, adj, or dissolve. Cognate 
Liq'uf.fy, V. a. words are, in Fr. /i- 

Liques'cency, 71.1. liquejier ; 

Liques'cent, ad;. liquidef liqueur; Ital. 
Liq'uid, ad;. & n.f Span, and Port, /i- 
Liq'uidate, V. a, quido ; Span, and Port. 
Liquid'ity, t?. s. Ucor ; Ital. liquore. 
Liq'uidness, w. 8 . Liquable and lique- 
I.iq'uor, n. 5. V. a. J fialile mean, that may 
be melted or made into liquid : liquation, the 
act or capacity of being made so : to liquate 
and to liquefy, to melt, sink into liquidity: 
liquefaction, the act of melting or making liquid^ 
or slate of being melted : to liquefy is, to dis- 
solve; melt; make liquid: liquescency, aptness 
or tendency to melt : liquescent, melting ; li- 
quid, fluid ; not solid ; dissolved ; hence it means 
invalid, in law ; soft ; clear ; gentle ; flowing ; a 
liquid and a liquor, as substantives, mean a fluid ; 
a body in a liquid state ; and the latter hat a par- 
ticular application to impregnated or strong 
fluids or drinks : to liquor is to drink or mois- 
ten with liquid : to liquidate is synonymous 
with to liquefy, but is more generally applied in 
the figurative* sense of lessening or paying oft* 
debts: liquidity and liquidiiess are subtilty; 
thinness; quality of being liquid. These words 
seem to have been multiplied in our language 
from the different cognate sources specified, un- 
til many of them have become redundant. 
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Thou Bhatt not delay to offer the first of thy npe 
fruits, and of thy Uoyors, Kaod, xxii. 29. 

JSeitlier shall ho drink any liqwT of grapes. 

^kumbers vi. 3. 

Heat dissolveth and mclteth bodies that keep in 
their spirits, as in divers liquefactions ; and so doth 
time in honey> which by age waxeth more liquid. 

Bacon s Natural Histoi'y» 
There are three causes of fixation, the even 
spreading of the spirits and tangible parts, the close- 
ness of the tangible parts, and the jejuneness or 
extreme comminution of spirits ; the two first may 
be joined with a nature liqitefable, the last not. 

That degree of heat which is in lime and ashes, 
being a smothering heat, is the most proper, for it 
doth neither liquefy nor rarefy ; and that is true ma- 
turation. Id. 

Cart wheels squeak not when they are liquored. 

Bacon. 

Her breast, the suff’red nest 

Of her delicious soul, that mere does lie. 

Bathing in streams of liquid melody. Crashaw, 
Return your superfluous liquors into tears of re- 
pentance, which only can quench that fire. 

Bp. Hall. 

Gently rolls the liquid glass. Dr, Daniel, 

Nor envied them the grape 
Whoso heads that turbulent Uquor fills with fumes. 

Milton. 

The spirits, for their liquidity ^ arc more incapable 
than the fluid medium, which is the conveyor of 
sounds, to persevere in the continued repetition of 
vocal airs. Glanvitle. 

The common opinion hath been, that chrystal is 
nothing but ice and snow concreted, and, by dura- 
tion of time, congealed beyond liquation. 

Broivnes Vuif^ar Errours. 
Oil of anniseeds, in a cool place, thickened into 
tlie consistence of white butter, which, with the least 
heat, resumed its former liqnidness. Boyle. 

The many liquid consonants give a pleasing sound 
to the words, though they are all of one syllable. 

Drydens Mneid, 

Be it thy choice, when summer heats annoy. 

To sit beneath the leafy canopy. 

Quaffing rich lUp*ids. Phillips. 

The burning of the earth will be a true li(^uefac~ 
tion or dissolution of it, as to the exterior region. 

Burnet. 

Sin taken into the soul is like a liquor poured into 
a vessel ; so much of it as it fills, it also seasons. 

South's Sermons. 

The blood of St. Januarius liquefied at the ap- 
proach of the saint’s head, Addison on Italy. 

If a creditor should appeal to hinder the buri.J of 
his debtor’s corpse, his appeal ought not to be re- 
ceived, since the business of burial requires a quick 
dispatch, though the debt be entirely liquid. 

Ayliffe'i Parergon, 

Why does she wake the correBpondent moon, 
And fill her willing lamp with liquid light. 

Prior, 

If the fuilts be not drawn forth before the clay is 
baked, they are apt to liquate. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Let Carolina smooth the tuneful lay. 

Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the nine. 

And sweetly flow through all the royal line. 

Pape's Horace, 

When amatory poets sing their loves 
In liquid lines melliflously bland. 

And praise their rhyniet as Venus yokes her doves. 
They little think what mischief is in hand. 

Byron, 


In this state, being exposed in an earthen vessel 
to the naked fire, it readily becomes soft, but did not 
liquefy without considerable difficulty, rather frying 
as a piece of soap would do, and disengaging at the 
same time ammoniacal vapours. Dr, A. Beet. 

Liquefaction is an operation by which a 
solid body is reduced into a liquid ; or the ac- 
tion of fire or heat on fat and other fusible bodies, 
which puts their parts into a mutual intestine 
motion. The liquefaction of wax, &c., is per- 
formed by a moderate heat ; that of sal tartari, 
by the mere moisture of the air. All salts 
liquefy; sand, mixed with alkalies, becomes 
liquefied by a reverberatory fire, in the making 
of glass. In speaking of metals, instead of 
liquefaction, we ordinarily use the word fusion. 

LIQUIDAMBAR, sweet gum tree, in botany, 
a genus of the poly and ria order, and monoecia 
class of plants. Male, cat., common, triphyllous; 
COR. none, but numerous filaments. Female, cal. 
collected into a spherical form, and tctraphyllous : 
COR. none, but seven styles ; and many bivalvci} 
and monospermous capsules collected intatt 
sphere. There are only two species, both 
ciduous, viz. — 

1. L. peregrinum, Canada liquidambar, 6r 
apleenvvort-leaved gale, is a native of Canada and 
Pennsylvania. The young branches are slender, 
tough, and hardy. The leaves are oblong, of a 
deep green color, hairy underneath, and have in- 
dentures on their edges alternately very deep. 
The flowers come out from the sides of the 
branches, and they are succeeded by sMll 
roundish fruit, which seldom ripens in England. 

2. L. styraciflua, the Virginia or maple-leaved 
liquidambar; a native of the rich moist parts of 
Virginia and Mexico. It shoots in a regular 
manner to thirty or forty feet high, having its 
young twigs covered with a smooth, light-brown 
bark, while those of the older are of a darker 
color. The leaves are of a lucid green, and grow 
irregularly on the young branches, on long foot- 
stalks : they resemble those of the common maple 
in figure ; the lobes are all serrated ; and from the 
base of the leaf a strong mid-rib runs to the ex- 
tremity of each lobe that belongs to it. The 
flowers are of a kind of saffron color : they are 
produced at the ends of the branches in the be- 
ginning of April, sometimes sooner; and are 
succeeded by large round brown fruit, which 
looks singular. Both species may be propagated 
either by seeds or layers ; but the first method 
is the best. 1. The seeds arrive from America 
in spring. A fine bed, in a warm well-sheltered 
place, should be prepared. If the soil be sandy, 
It should be wholly taken out nearly a foot deep, 
and the vacancy filled up with earth taken up 
a year before from a fre.sh pasture with the 
sward, well rotted and mixed by being often 
turned, and afterwards mixed with a sixth part 
of drift or sea-sand. In a dry day, early in March, 
let the seeds be sown, and the finest of this com- 
post riddled over them a quarter of an inch deep. 
When the hot weather in spring comes on, the 
beds should be shaded and watered often, but in 
very small quantities. The plants being come 
up, shading should still be afforded them in 
summer, and a watering every other night; which 
will promote their growth, and render them 
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stronger by the autumn. In autumn the beds 
should be hooped, to be covered with mats in 
the severe frosts. These mats, however, should 
always be taken off in open weather. This is all 
the management they require during the first 
winter. The succeeding summer they only re- 
quire weeding ; though, if it should prove a dry 
one, they will need a little water now and then. 
By autumn they will be strong enough to resist 
tlie cold of the following winter, without the 
trouble of matting, if the situation is well shel- 
tered ; if not, it will be proper to have the hoops 
prepared, and the mats ready, against the northern 
frosts, which would endanger at least their losing 
their tops. After this, weeding only will be 
wanted; and in the spring following, that is, 
three years from their first appearance, they 
should be taken up, and planted in the nursery 
a foot asunder, and two feet distant in the rows. 
Hoeing the weeds in the rows in summer, and 
digging them in the winter, is all the trouble 
they will afterwards lequire until they are finally 
planted out. 2. They are easily increased by 
layers. The operation must be performed in au- 
tumn on the young summer’s shoots ; and the 
best way is by slitting them at a joint, as is prac- 
tised for carnations. In a strong dry soil they 
will be often two years or more before they take 
root; though, in a fine light soil, they will be 
found to take freely enough. The leaves emit 
their odoriferous particles in such plenty as to 
perfume the circumambient air ; nay, the whole 
tree exudes such a fragrant transparent resin, as 
to luve given occasion to its being taken for the 
Sweet storax. These trees, therefore, are very 
proper to be planted singly in large opens, that 
they may amply display their fine pyramidal 
growth, or to be set in places near seats, pavilions, 
&c. The resin was rormerly of great use as a 
perfume. m 

LIRIA, an old town of Valencia, Spain, (the 
Carthaginian, Edera, and Roman Edela), stands 
in a valley between two small hills. Its principal 
church is worth notice ; it has two others ; two 
convents, and a flourishing brandy distillery. 
Roman antiquities are frequently found. Twenty 
niles N N. W. of Valencia. 

LIRIODENDRON, the tulip-tree, in botany, 

L genus of the polygynia order, and polyandria 
class of plants, natural order fifty-second, coa- 
riunatje : cal. triphyllous ; there are nine petals : 
KrtDs imbricated in such a manner as to form a 
'^me. Species four, the principal one i.s, 

L. tulipifera, a deciduous tree, native of America. 
^ rises with a large upright trunk, branching 
forty or fifty feet high. Tlie trunk, which often 
attains to a circumference of thirty feet, is covered 
“^ith a gray bark. The branches, which are not 
'^ery numerous, of the two-years-old wood, are 
■smooth and brown ; while the bark of the sum- 
oer^s shoots is smoother and shining, and of a 
Wuish color. They are very pithy. 'Rieir young 
•^^ood is green, and when broken emits a strong 
Jcent. The leaves grow irregularly on the 
branches, on long foot-stalks. They are of a 
particular structure, being composed of three 
‘Obes, the middlemost of which is shortened in 
Such a manner that it appears as if it had been 
^ut off and hollowed at the middle : the other 


two are rounded off. They are about four or five 
inches long, and as many broad. They are of 
two colors ; theif upper surface is smooth, and 
of a stronger green than the lower. They fall off 
pretty early in autumn ; and the buds for the 
next year’s shoots soon after begin to swell and 
become dilated, insomuch that, by the end of 
December, thoae at the ends of the branches will 
become nearly an inch long and half an inch 
broad. The outward lamine of tliese leaf-buds 
are of an oval figure, have several longitudinal 
veins, and are of a bluish color. The flowers 
are produced with us in July at the ends of the 
branches: they somewhat resemble the tulip, 
which occasions its being called the tulip-tree. 
The number of petals of which each is composed, 
like those of the tulip, is six; and these are 
spotted with green, red, while, and yellow, there- 
by making a beautiful mixture. The flowers are 
succeeded by large cones, which never ripen in 
England. The propagation is very easy if the 
see<ls are good ; for by those whicn we receive 
from abroad, they are to be propagated. No 
particular compost need be sought for ; neither 
IS the trouble of pots, boxes, hot-beds, &c., re- 
quired. They grow exceedingly well in beds 
of common garden mould, and the plants will 
be hardier and better than those raisea with more 
care. Therefore, as soon as the seeds arrive, 
which is generally in February, and a few dry 
days have happened, so that the mould will work 
freely, sow the seeds, covering them three quar- 
ters of an inch deep ; and observe to lay them 
lengthwise, otherwise, by being very long, one 
part, perhaps that of the embryo plant, may be 
out of the ground soon, and the seed be lost. 
This being dcftie, let the beds be hooped ; and as 
soon as the hot weather and drying winds come 
on, in spring, let them be covered from ten A. M. 
till sunset. If little rain happens, they must be 
duly watered every other day ; and by the end 
of May the plants will come up. Shade and 
watering in the hottest summer must be aflbrded 
them, and they will afterwards give very little 
trouble. The next winter they will want no 
other care than, at the approach of it, sticking 
some furze bushes round the bed, to break the 
keen edge of the black frosts, for it is found that 
the seedlings of this sort are very hardy, and 
seldom suffer by any weather. After they have 
been two years in the seed-bed, they should be 
taken up and ^planted in the nursery, a foot 
asunder, and two feet distant in the rows. After 
this the usual nursery care of hoeing the 
weeds, and digging between the rows in the 
winter, will suffice till they are taken up for 
planting out. The tulip-tree, in those parts 
of America where it grows common, affords 
excellent timber for many uses; particularly, 
the trunk is frequently hollowed, and made 
into a canoe sufficient to carry many people; 
and for this purpose no tree is thought more 
proper by the inhabitants of those parts. It 
may b<» stationed among trees of forty feet 
growth. 

LIRIS, in ancient geography, a river of Italy 
in Campania, which it separated from Latium 
and falling into the Mediterranean ; now called 
Garigliano. 
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LI RON (John), a learned Benedictine, who 
published two curious works: !♦ Bibliolheque 
des Auteurs Chartrains. 2. Ldl Amenit^s de la 
Critique. He died in 1749. 

LIS, or Lys (John Vander), a painter of hfs- 
tory, landscapes, and conversations, born at 01- 
denburgh in 1570. lie went to llaerlem to study 
under Henry Goltzius; and, as he wbs ‘endowed 
with great natural talents, soon distinguished 
himself in that school; , He adhered to the same 
style till he went to Italy;' where* .having visited 
Venice and Rome, he. studied the works of 
Titian, Tintorreto, Paul Yerone^y and Dominic 
Petti, so effectually, that he altered his manner 
entirely. He soon received^ marks of public ap- 
probation ; and his compositions became univer- 
sally admired. His subjeet»were sacred histories, 
or rural sports, marriages, balls, and villagers 
dancing, dressed ■ in Venetian habits ; all which 
he painted in a small as well as a large size. An 
excellent picture .of liis is* Adanfi and Eve la- 
menting the death of Abel. His paintings are 
rare. He died in *' 

Lis (John VanJer), of Breda, an historical 
painter, l>orn at Breda about 1601. He became 
a disciple of Cornelius Polenburg, whose manner 
he imitated with extraordinary exactness. His 
portrait painted by himself, formerly in the 
possession of Horace Walpole, esq., is described 
as being worked hp equal to the smoothness of 
enamel. 

LISBON, the ancient Olisippai and Felicitas 
Julia, seems to have acquired the latter name 
from the beauty and salubrity of its situation and 
climate ; for it is found to have 200 fine, and 
but eighty rainy days in the course of the year. 
The capital, and one of the most important ports 
of Portugal, it is situated on seven hills, in the 
province of Estreraadura (Extrema Durii), and 
rises from the north bank of the Tagus, three 
leagues within the bar. Above lisbon, the Tagus 
is navigable sixteen leagues, and might easily be 
made so ten leagues farther, to Alcantara, on the 
frontiers of Spain. As it has most to dread an 
attack by shipping, the banks of the river are 
lined with forts on both sides. The first met 
with, on entering the harbour, is Port Lorenzo, 
or the Tower of Bugio, on a sand-bank, which 
serves a.s a prison for convicts. Fort St. Julian 
is on a rock on the north shore of the entrance, 
and Fort St. Antonio on the south. The quays 
along the river are described as surpa.^ mg any 
thing of the kind in London or Paris ; and the 
coup d’oeil of the city from a distant point of the 
river, especially in crossing it from the south- 
east, is most imposing and majestic. Its general 
form is that of a half moon, four miles from point 
to point, and about a mile and a quarter broad. 

It is surrounded by* old and useless walls, 
flanked with towers, and may be divided into the 
Old and New town, the latter being that part re- 
built since the earthquake of 175.5. This part 
of the city is neat and regula.-, and its streets 
have sewers and footways on each side. In the 
Old, part of the streets are so narrow, that the 
sun is said never to shine on the pavement, ex- 
cept when passing the meridian. In the centre 


of the city is a small citadel. It has three 
suburbs, Junqueira, Alcantara, and Campo 
Grande, to which may be added Belem, a plea- 
sant town immediately adjoining the city on the 
west, which has long been the residence of the 
court. 

The public buildings of thi.s metropolis are 
numerous, but not distinguished as specimens of 
architecture. In all there are forty parish 
churches, ninety-nine chapels, seventy-five con- 
vents or monasteries, and several distinct hos- 
pitals : here are also thirteen squares, great and 
small. The best edifices are the patriarchal 
church, situated on an eminence at the north-east 
of the city ; the royal monastery of Belem, built 
in 1500; the church of St. Roque, formerly be- 
longing to the Jesuits ; and the New Church, the 
largest structure erected since the earthquake of 
1755. The royal hospital, and the palace of the 
inquisition, are also large and elegant buildii^s 
Near the latter is the public walk, an obrong 
garden laid out in alleys; and farther to the 
north is one of the two theatres of Lisbon, with 
a square for bull fights. The greatest architec- 
tural curiosity, however, is the aqueduct to the 
north of the city, which, though not half a mile 
in length, passes in one part through a tunnel, in 
another across a defile. It is partly Homan, 
partly a Gothic work ; the principal arch is of 
the width of 107 feet, and considered of the 
finest specimens of the Gothic style in Europe. 
In the great earthquake the body of it withstood 
the shock unhurt, but the key-stone sunk ||BVeral 
inches. The Lisbon academy of sciei^P^ was 
founded in 1779 by the duke of Lafp^i^ and 
has an observatory and a good matheinatical 
library. The geographical academy was fojUDded 
in 1799; the college of nobles in ITOTj iho 
royal marine academy in 1779 ; the.i^^etuia 
real das Guardas Marinhas; in 1 782 ; and the 
royal academy of fortification in 1790. Except 
the geographical academy, these are all insjitu- 
tions for education, ana Itave sometimes jiad 

J )rofessors of merit. Tnere are various piSlic 
ibraries, which contain all the standard Spanish 
and Portuguese works; but are deficient, os 
indeed is the whole city, in foreign books. The 
collections of natural history, laboratories, obser- 
vatories, and botanical prdens, mentioned in 
the State Calendar, are of little importance. The 
only newspaper of the country is the Lisbon Ga- 
zette; and the insipid Alraoirene de Petas was 
very lately the only literary journal. The royal 
or St. Joseph’s hospital is an excellent institution, 
in which tlie sick are carefully attended, irre- 
spective of their nation religion. The number 
of patients admitted in a year freauently amounts 
to 12,000 or 14,000. The foundling hospital is 
also a noble charity. 

Lisbon is one of the most commercial cities 
of Europe, having 200 mercantile houses, of which 
150 are English, and its trade annually employs 
between 1000 and 1500 vessels. In 1790 
there cleared out 967 : viz. English 319; Por- 
tuguese 252; North American 75; and 321 of 
,all other nations. In 1797 the numbers entered 
and cleared out were, 
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English 

Entered. 

533 

Sailed 

466 

Portuguese 

300 

309 

Danes 

218 

229 

Americans 

154 

161 

Prussians . 

80 

86 

Hamburgers . 

43 

43 

Ragusans 

22 

23 

Venetians 

19 

24 

Bremeners 

10 

11 

Genoese 

9 

13 

Lubeck 

9 

10 

Morocco 

9 

2 

Oldenburg 

6 

8 

Neapolitans . 

4 

3 

Spaniards 

3 

4 

Pappenbui-g , 

2 

2 

French 

1 

1 

Imperial 

1 

. 1 


Total 1423 I 1396 


This includes all the colonial and three-fourths 
of the foreign trade of tiie kingdom, which alto- 
gTither is very backward in manufactures, both 
in the capital as well as in the provincial towns. 
Lisbon has, however, manufactures of gold, 
silver, and brass ; silk, cotton, woollen, and 
linen ; thread, stockings, and lace ; leather, hats, 
soup, iMPbacco, and earthenware, on a small scale. 
To England the chief exports are the wines, 
known as Lisbon and Caleavella ; lemons, 
oranges, and fruits ; cork, wood, silk and wool. 
The principal imports from this country are wool- 
lens, calicoes, stockings, watches, trinkets, coals, 
hardware, copper, and lead. From Ireland, 
corn, flour, ancl salted provisions. To the north 
of Europe Lisbon exports wines, salt, fruits, and 
colonial produce ; and receives as imports corn, 
hemp, flax, iron, timber, deal, stock-fish, pilch, 
tar, itussian and German linens. The exchange 
transactions are on a large scale. 

The patriarch of Lisbon, generally a cardinal 
of the R.oman consistory, takes precedence of 
all the ecclesiastics of Portugal, and is always 
first chaplain to the king. Ignorance and su- 
perstition pervade all classes of its inhabitants. 
Numbers are seen throughout the day kneeling 
and motionless before figures of the Virgin, or 
of our Saviour on the cross, hung against the 
walls, and furnished on festival days with lamps. 
The streets, though less dirty than formerly, are 
still offensive to English visitors. At night, 
however, they are tolerably lighted, and the po- 
lice regulations are good, but ill executed : 
assassinations and robberies being frequently 
committed in lonely parte of the city. Even in 
the day, the appearance of Lisbon is lifeless and 
cheerless, the Portuguese having little of the acti- 
vity of their forefathers in business or amusement. 

The Moors seem lo have given the name 
Lisiboa or Lisboa to Ibis. city when they conquered 
it with the rest in the year 716. 

In the subsequent w|P between them and the 
Christians, it was 4ljl<ernately lost and won by 
each, and continued many ages a sea-port of 
consequence, but did not become tlic capital of 
the kingdom until the beginning of ihe sixteenth 
century, when king Emanuel firs* made it a 
V0L.XI1I. 


royal residence, and the central port for the ex- 
peditions to the East and West Indies. 

It was unmolested by the demon of war from 
this period until the late French invasion of 
Portugal ; but was partially shaken by the 
earthquake of 1531, and almost annihilated by 
•that of 1755. See our article Earthquake. 
Ruins of its ravages are still visible. In 1807 the 
French army marched from Abrantes on this de- 
voted capitel, which afterwards became the scene 
of vanous important , operations both of ^he 
British and French, until the latter abandoned 
it after the convention of Cintra. Mr. Southey’s 
description of these events is so picturesque and 
interesting, that our readers, we are sure, will 
find it acceptable in this place. 

‘ The dismay and astonishment of the Lisbon- 
ians may well be conceived, when they learnt 
that the French werCs at Abrantes, and saw the 
court making ready for immediate flight. Tlie 
hurry and disorder of Junot’s march was not un- 
known; his artillery had been damaged, having 
been dragged by oxen and peasantry over moun- 
tainous roads ; a great numoer of his horses had 
died upon the way over worked, and the men 
themselves had been marched So rapidly, and fed 
so ill, that a large proportion of them were more 
fit for the hospital tlian for active service. The 
greater part ot the Portuguese army was near the 
capital, and, wretched as the state was to which 
it had fallen, neither the will nor the courage of 
the men was doubted. The English in the fleet, 
with a right English feeling, were longing to be 
let loose against the enemy : Sir Sidney offered 
to bring his ships abreast of the city, and there, 
seconded by the indignant populace, dispute 
every inch of ground with the invader: ‘Surely,’ 
he said, * Lisbon is as defensible as Buenos 
Ayres!’ Well might he thus feel and express 
himself who had defended Acre : and certain it 
is that Junot and all his foremost troops might 
have been put to the death which they had al- 
ready merited at the hands of the Portuguese, if 
the prince had given the word. But such an act 
of vengeance, just as it would have been, would 
have been advantageous to Buonaparte, by giving 
him a colorable pretext for treating Portugal as a 
conquered country ; this the prince knew ; and 
it was in reliance upon his gentle and conscien- 
tious character that Junot advanced in a manner 
which would else have appeared like the rashness 
of a madman. 

‘The Portuguese navy was ill equipped for 
sea; no care had been taken to keep it victualled, 
and it was now found that many of the water- 
casks were rotten, and flew oiie^, were to be 
made. The mornmg of Uie 27t!V>|ftd been fixed 
for the embarkation (of the royal family), 
and at an early hour numbers of botli sexes and 
of all ages were assembled in the streets and 
upon the shore at Belem, where the wide space 
between the river and the fine Jeronymite con- 
vent was filled with carts and packages of every 
kind. From the restlessness and well-founded 
alarm of the people, it was feared that they 
would proceed to some excess of violence against 
those who were the objects of g^ral suspicion. 
l"he crowd however was not y^%ery great when 
the prince appeared, both because of the distance 
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I rom Lisbon, and that the hour of embarkation was 
not known, lie came from Ajuda, and the Spanish 
Infant D. Pedro in the carriage with him; the 
troops who were to be on duty at the spot had 
not yet arrived, and, when the prince alighted 
upon the quay, there was a pressure round him, 
so that, as he went down the steps to the water- 
edge, he was obliged to make way with his hand. 
He was pale and trembling, and his face was 
bathed in tears. The multitude forgot for a mo- 
meA their own condition in commiseration for 
his ; they wept also, and followed him, as the 
boat pushed off, with their blessings. There may 
have been some among the spectators who re- 
membered that from this very spot Vasco de 
Gama had embarked for that discovery which 
opened the.way to all their conquests in the east; 
and Cabral for that expedition which gave to 
Portugal an empire in the west, and prepared for 
her prince an asylum now when the mother 
country itself was lost. 

‘ In the course of the day the advanced guard 
(of the French) arrived in the immediate vicinity 
of the city, and Junot himself saw the ships with that 
prey on board in the hope of which he had ad- 
vanced with such rapidity, conveying the family 
of Braganza beyond his power, and beyond that 
of his mighty master. The troops arrived without 
baggage, having only their knapsacks, and a half 
gourd slung from the girdle as a drinking-cup; 
their muskets were rusty, and many of them out 
of repair; the soldiers themselves mostly barefoot, 
foundered with their march, and almost fainting 
with fatigue and hunger. The very women of 
Lisbon might have knocked’ them on the head. 
Junot reached Sacavem between nine and ten at 
night. The next morning tlie royal guard of po- 
lice went on to meet him at an early hour. With- 
out halting in Lisbon, he hurried on to Belem, 
and, entering the battery of Bom-succcsso, satis- 
fied himself by oculiir demonstration that the 
Portuguese squadron was beyond his reach ; he 
fired, however, upon those merchant-ships, 
which, not having been ready in time, were now 
endeavouring to escape. Very many were thus 
detained, for the prince’s order to spike the guns 
had only been partially obeyed, having been 
countermanded by the governors ; and this was 
another of their acts for whicli the people could 
assign no adequate or excusable cause. Junot 
immediately sent a battalion to garrison Fort St. 
Juliens, and then returned to Lisbon, with 
hardly any other guard than some Portuguese 
troops whom he had met on the way and ordered 
to follow him ; thus accompanied he paraded, as 
in triumph, through the principal streets. It 
was raining ^^ily, yet tne streets were filled 
with a melan^'oly and Wondering crowd. The 
shops were shut, the windows and verandas full 
of anxious spectators. The gestures of all those 
who saluted him as be passed, either for former 
acquaintance, or flattery, or fear, he returned 
with studied courtesy and stateliness. In this 
manner he proceeded to the house of Barao de 
Quintella, in the Kua d’Alegria, one of the most 
opulent of the Portuguese merchants. Tlie palace 
of Bemposla had been prepared for him, and 
the Senado da Camera assigned for his household 
expenses a monthly contribution of 12,000 cru- 
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zados. lie received the money, and compelled 
Quintella to be at the whole charge of his estab- 
lishment.’ 

Our author’s description of the embarkation 
of the French, under Junot, is too long for inser- 
tion : but it forms an important record in illus- 
. tration of the character of the French army at this 
period, and is closely connected with the history 
of this city. Speaking of the memorable con- 
vention, already alluded to, he says, ‘ During the 
negotiation Lisbon was in a dreadi^ul state. Those 
wretches who, to the reproach of Christian slates 
and civilised society, are bred in the corruption 
of all great cities, took advantage of the tempo- 
rary dissolution of government as they would 
have done of a conflagration or an earthquake. 
The soldiers of the police, being Portuguese, had 
almost all gone to join their countrymen in arms, 
and the French, while they went the rounds, 
suffered robberies to be committed in their 
hearing and in their sight, either not undqf- 
standing the cries for help, or not choosing to 
interfere, now that their reign was at an end 
They indeed themselves were in such danger 
that they soon gave over patroling the streets, 
and fired upon those who approached their 
quarters in the night. In this manner several 
Portuguese were shot; the French venturing upon 
this, not so much in the confidence of their own 
strength, as in full reliance upon the interf^ence 
of the English to protect them. 

‘The French continued that system of public 
and private robbery for which they seemed to 
think the convention had granted them entire 
impunity. General Freire complained to Sir 
llew Dalrymple that they were plundering the 
treasury, the museum, public libraries, arsenals, 
churches, and the houses and stores of individu- 
als. The British commissioners for carrying the 
convention into effect, major-general Beresford 
and lord Proby, informed him, that except the 
military and naval stores there was no kind of 
public property which the French intended to re- 
linquish ; that they meant to carry off the valuables 
of the prince, the plunder of the churche^^ and 
much of the property of individuals ; that they 
had packed up the royal library, and most of the 
articles of the museum : that during the negotia- 
tion they had taken a sum of about £22,000 from 
the Deposito Publico, which was in fact a rob- 
bery of individuals, that money being deposited 
there till litigations concerning it should be de- 
cidtd : and that even after the terms were signed 
they had actually demanded the money arising 
from the revenues of the country. The mer- 
chants of Lisbon addressed a memorial to the 
British commander, stating that Junot had ex- 
acted from them a forced loan of 2,000,000 cru- 
zados, promising that payment should be made 
out of the enormous war-contribution which he 
had imposed , they had not been paid, and it was 
now his intention to depart without paying them; 
they therefore prayed for redress, and likewise 
that some steps should taken for recovering 
their ships ana property wTxich had been unlaw- 
fully sequestered in France. There was some- 
thing absolutely comic in the impudent persuasion 
of the French that they might continue to pillage 
and carry ofl‘ what they pleased, under protection 
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of the British army. They proposed to take 
away the Vasco de Gama and some Portuguese 
frigates : the Gama, it may be remembered, was 
the ship wherein they had embarked great part 
of the treasure which they had collected. The 
reply was, that these vessels did not belong to 
them, and they were only to carry away their in- 
dividual baggage. Junot actually demanded five 
ships to remove his own personal effects. Such a de- 
mand was of course pronounced to be inadmissible. 

<The first division of the French embarked 
under protection of the second, the second and 
third were protected by the British troops from 
the fury of the Portuguese. Wholly to restrain 
it was impossible, but no serious injury was 
done. They embarked amid the curses of the 
people. Nine days and nights the rejoicings 
continued, not by any order from the magistracy, 
but by the voluntary act of the inhabitants, whose 
joy was in proportion to the misery from which 
they had been delivered. It was a joy which 
thousands whose fortunes had been ruined, in 
the general calamity, partook ; and which 
brought the last earthly consolation to many a 
broken heart. The enemy, while they lay in the 
river, w'erc within sight oi the illuminations and 
fire-works, and could hear the bells with which 
that great city rang from side to side. However 
brave in arms, however skilful in negotiation, 
they departed under circumstances more re- 
proachful than had ever before attached to any 
army, or body of military men/ 

Lisbon is 313 miles west by south of Madrid, 
and contains a population of 240,000 inhabitants. 

Lisbon, New, a post town and the capital of 
Columbiana, a county of Ohio, on a branch of 
liie Little Beaver. It is thirty-five miles south of 
Warren, thirty-four north of Steubenville, and 
fifty-six north-west of Pittsburg. It is a very flou- 
rishing town, and contains a c^urt-house, a jail, 
a bank, a public library, a p iiuting office, and 
two brick meeting-houses. In the vicinity of the 
town there are four merchant, and several other 
mills, a paper mill, a furnace, and a woollen 
manufactory. 

LISBUHN, a borough of the county of An- 
trim, Ireland, standing on the river Lagan, eight 
miles south-west of llelfast, and seventy miles 
north-east of Dublin. It has altogether a hand- 
some appearance, and a considerable manufac- 
ture of linens. The damask table linen manu- 
facture is particularly distinguished by the quality 
of the cloth, and the beauty of the patterns: 
niuslin and cambric are also made. It sends one 
member to parliament. 

LISIEUX, a considerable town of France, in 
the department of Calvados, and late province 
i of Upper Norman^, seated at the confluence of 
! the Orbeck and Gassey. The churches and 
public buildings are very handsome ; but many 
of the houses are of wood. The cathedral has 
been much admired, and the gardens and cas- 
cades of the episcopal palaces. Here are manu- 
factures of linen, flannel, cotton, and cyder : but 
the chief occupation of =4he neighbourhood is 
rearing cattle for the Parii market. It is thirty 
miles east of Caen, fourteen from the channel and 
west of Paris. 


LISLE or Lille. See Lille. 

Lisle . (Claudius de), a learned historiogra- 
pher, born at Vancouleurs, in 1644. He studied 
among the Jesuits at Pontamousson ; took his 
degrees in law, and afterwards studied history 
and geography ; and to perfect himself in those 
sciences went to Paris, where the duke of Or- 
leans, afterwards regent, and the principal lords 
of the court, became his scholars. He wjote, 

1. An Historical Account of the kingdom of Siam. 

2. A Genealogical and Historical Atlas. 3. An 
Abridgement of Universal History. He died at 
Paris in 1720. 

Lisle (William de), son of the above, and the 
most learned geographer France has produced, 
was bom at Paris in 1675. He became first 
geographer to the king, royal censor, and mem- 
ber of the academy of sciences. He died in 
1726. He published a great number of excellent 
maps, and wrote many pieces in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

Lisle (Sir John), a brave loyalist in the time 
of the civil wars, was the son of a bookseller in 
London, and was educated in the Netherlands. 
He signalised himself upon many occasions, par- 
ticularly in the last battle of Newbury; where, 
in the dusk of the evening, he led his men to 
the charge in his shirt, that his person might be 
more conspicuous. The king, who was an eye- 
witness of his bravery, knighted him in the field 
of battle. In 1648 he was one of the royalists 
who so obstinately defended Colchester, and who 
suffered for the defence of it. Having tenderly 
embraced the corpse of Sir Charles Lucas, his 
departed friend, he immediately presented himself 
to the soldiers who stood ready for his execution. 
Thinking that they stood at too great a distance, 
he desired them to come nearer : one of them 
said, ‘ I warrant you, sir, we shall hit you He 
replied with a smile, ‘Friends, I have been 
nearer you when you have missed me.^ He was 
executed August 28th 1648. 

Lisle (Joseph, Nicholas de), a celebrated 
French astronomer born at Paris in 1688. He 
was the intimate friend of Newton and Halley, 
and \^as a member of most of the learned acade- 
mies in Europe. In 1726 he was invited to 
Russia, and remained there till 1747. His prin- 
cipal work is his Memoirs of the History of 
Astronomy. Unlike many of the French philoso- 
phers, lie joined unaffected piety to the love of 
science. He died in 1768. 

LlSMOllE, a town of Waterford, Ireland, 
formerly a considerable city, and anciently called 
Dunskille; both Lis and Doone signifying a 
Danish mount, of which nature is the round hill 
of Lismore. It stands on the river Blackwater, 
over which it has a fine bridge, ihe span of the 
principal arch being 102 feet. The bishop’s see 
was founded here in the seventh century, but 
united, in 1536, with the see of Waterford. The 
cathedral is spacious and handsome. Lismore 
castle was burned in the Irish war, in 1645 ; the 
duke of Devonshire has rebuilt it, in its ancient 
style, magnificently; an example imitated by 
Richard fedward (jumbleton, esq., who rebuilt 
Castle-Richard, situated upon the river’s bank, 
three miles from Lismore, according to an elc- 
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g;ant Gothic elevation, at an expense of many 
Ihousantl pounds. There is a considerable salmon 
fishery here. It is thirty-one miles W.S. W. of 
Waterford, and 100 S. S. W. of Dublin. 

Lismore, one of the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands of Scotland, seated at tlie mouth of 
Loch-Linnhe, or a capacious lake in Argyllshire, 
navigable for the largest ships to Fort William. 
This island is ten miles long, and from one to 
two miles broad. It abounds in limestone. Its 
population in 1791 was 1121. It is now not 
above 1350. It was anciently the residence of 
the bishops of Argyle, and gives name to the 
extensive parish in which it lies. It formerly 
abounded with deer, and elks’ horns of a large 
size have been discovered in it. It was fre- 
quented by Fingal and his heroes, if such there 
were, of whom relics are still pointed out. Oats, 
barley, and flax, are the chief articles of cultivation. 
I’he church was once the chancel of its cathe- 
dral. 

LISNE, n. .s. Barb. Lat. licia^ an enclosure. 
A cavity ; a hollow. 

In the llune of a rock, at Kingseote in (jloucestcr- 
shire, I found a bushel of petrified cockles, each 
near as big as my fist. Hale, 

LISF, V. a. & n, $. \ Sax. ^Slipp: Teut. /«- 

Lisp'er, n, s. S pt’u ; Belg. lespeii. To 
speak with imperfect appulses of the tongue to 
the teeth or palate : to speak imperfectly in any 
way. See the extract from Holder. 

Farewel, Monsieur Traveller ; look you / o/j, and 
wear strange suits ; disable all the beuetits of your 
own country. Shukspeare. 

Come, 1 cannot cog, and say, thou art this and 
that, like a many of these lisping hawthorn buds, 
that come like women in men’s apparel, and smell 
like Bucklersbury in simpling time. Id, 

.Scarce had she learnt to lisp a name 
Of martyr, yet she thinks it shame 
Life should so long play with that breath. 
Which spent can buy so brave a death. 

CrashauK 

They ramble not to learn the mode, 

How to be drest, or how to lisp abroad. 

Clfavelpnd, 

Appulse partial, giving some passage to breath, 
is made to tne upper teeth, and causes a lispitig %o\ind, 
the breath being strained through the teeth. 

Ifolder*s Elements of Speech. 

I overheard her answer, with a very pretty lisp, 
O ! Strephon you arc a dangerous creatui>'. Tatter. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers canio. 

Pope. 

Plea.sed with the distant roar, with (luicker tread, 
Fast by his hand one lisping boy she lea. Darwin. 

LISSA, a large town of Prussian Poland, on 
the borders of Silesia, was principally peopled 
by the Protestants who fled, in the seventeenth 
century, from the persecutions in Silesia, Bohe- 
mia, and Moravia. It now consists, for the 
greater part, of wooden buildings; and it has ac- 
cordingly suffer? d severely from fire. It has a 
palace belonging to prince Sulkoroski, the chief 
proprietor ; a Catholic, and a Lutheran church, 
two Calvinist churches, a gymnasium, and a sy- 
nagogue. Of the inhabitants f /fiOO) one-hulf 
are Jews, and they have the greatest part of the 
trade. The articles of commerce are woollens ; 


the manufactures furs, hardware, and wjnes. 
Forty-four miles S. S. W. of Posen, and sixty-five 
west of Kalisch. 

Lissa, an island on the coast of Dalmatia, in 
the gulf of Venice. It is hilly, and thinly peo- 
pled; hut has a good fishery, and produces wine, 
olives, almonds, and figs. It has also a good 
harbour. Its ancient town of Issa is now a mere 
village. Lissa, in 1807, was occupied by the 
British ; but, in 1810, it was taken by a French 
flotilla from Ancona. Fifty-six miles west of 
Itagusa. 

LISSUS, in ancient geography, the last town 
of Illyricum, towards Macedonia, situated on 
the Drino. It had a capacious port, the work of 
Dionysius the tyrant, who led the colony thither, 
and enlarged and walled it round. — Diodorus 
Siculus. It is now calh?d Alessio, in Albania. 

Lissus, a river of Thrace, running into tho 
TF.gean Sea, between TImsos and Samotliracfi, 
which was dried up by the army of Xerxes, when 
he invaded Greece. — Strabo, lib. 7. 

LIST, n. s. 8c v. a. Fr. and Dan. liste ; Goth. 
lest^ leitj to speak or read. Thomson. A roll ; 
catalogue; enrolment; hence a limit or bound : 
to enrol ; register ; hence to engage or retai n 
for military service. 

He was the ablest emperor of all the list. 

Bacon. 

The lords would, by listing their own servants 
persuade the gentlemen in the town to do the like. 

{.■liirendon . 

Some say the loadstone is poison, and therefon 
in the lists of poisons we find it in many authors. 

Browne. 

The king who raised this wall appointed a milliot 
of soldiers, who were listed and paui, for the defence 
of it against the Tartars. • Temple. 

They list with women each degenerate name. 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. 

Dryden . 

For a man to give his name to (’hristianity, in thosi 
days, was to list bim.self a martyr, and to bid fare 
wel not only to the pleasures, but also to the hopp; 
of this life. South, 

Bring next the royal list of Stuarts forth. 
Undaunted minds, that ruled the rugged ngrth. 

Prior. 

He that is born is listed ; life is war j 
Eternal war with woe. Young. 

List, n. s. & v. a. Fr. lice ; Ital. li^za ; Span, 
and Port. Uza {alizur, Span., is to iriake even or 
smooth). An enclosed and prepared field ol 
combat or exercise ; to enclose ground for such 
purposes. 

But telleth me what mistere men ye her, 

That ben so hardy for to fighten here 
Withoulen any ju^ or other oflicere. 

As though it were in listes really. 

Chaucer. Cant. Tales. 

The ocean, overpeering of his list. 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste, 

Then young Laertes in a riotous head, 

O’er- bears your officers. ShaJupeare. Hamlet’ 

She within lists my ranging mind hath brought, 
That now beyond myself I will not go. Davies- 
How dares your pride presume against my laws. 
As in a listed field to fight your cause 1 , . 

Unasked the royal grant. Drydeti s Knight's Talca-. 

Paris thy son, and Sparta’s king advance, 

In measured lists to toss the weighty lance ; 
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And who his lival shall in arms subdue, 
liis be the dame, and his the treasure too. Pope. 

List, n. s. & v. n. Sax. lypean ; Goth. 

Desire ; ciioice ; willingness : to choose ; desire ; 
incline. 

To fight in field, or to defend this wall. 

Point what you list, 1 nought refuse at all. 

Faerie Queene. 

Let other men think of your devices as they lUt, in 
my judgment they be mere fancies. Whitgijte. 

Unto them that add to the word of God what them 
listeth, and make God’s will submit unto their will, 
and break God’s commandments for their own tra* 
dition’s sake, unto them it scemeth not good. 

Hooker. 

Alas, she has no speech ! 

— I’oo much ; 

1 find it still when I have lUl to sleep. 

Shakspeare. 

Nothing of passion or peevishness, or list to con- 
Vadict, shall have any bias on my judgment. 

A'iitg Charles, 

I first adventure ; follow me who list, 

And be the second English satirist. Bp, [fall. 
Kings, lords of time, and of occasions, may 
Take their advantage when, and how, they lUt, 

Daniel, 

When they list, into the womb 
'I'hat bred them they return ; and howl, and gnaw 
i\ly bowels, their repast. Milton. Paradise Lost. 

He saw false reynard where he lay full low ; 

I need not swear he had no list to crow. Dryden, 
'i'hey sang as blithe as finches sing. 

That flutter loose on golden wing, 

Atid frolic where they list. Coivper, 

List, n. f. v. «. I Fr. lice; Ital. Span. 
List'fd, adj. S Port, and barb. Lai. /is- 
tu; Swed. list ; Belg. lisse. The border or limit 
of a web, or piece of cloth ; any border or margin ; 
a strip of cloth ; to list is to sew together in 
strips : hence listed ; striped ; party-colored. See 
List, a roll. 

I'hey thought it better to let them stand as a list, 
or marginal border, unto the Old Testament. Hooker. 

A linen stock on one leg ; and a kersy boot hose 
on the other, gartered with a red and blue list. 

Shakspeare. 

Some may wonder at such an accumulation of 
licnefits, like a kind of embroidering or Hating of one 
favour upon another. Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 

Over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conspicuous, with three listed colours gay, 
iletokeuing peace from God, and covenant new. 

Milton. 

Instead of a list of cotton, or the like filtre, we 
made use of a siphon of glass. Bogle. 

As the showery arch 
With luted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 

Delights and puzzles the beholder’s eyes. Phillips. 
A list the cobler's temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of his eyes. Swift. 

List, v. a. List is an abbrevia- 

Lis'ten, V. a. Hv.n. I tion of listen. Sax. 
List’ener, n. f. ( lyptan; Dan. It/ste; 
List’LEss, r'Gothic, hlaust ; Greek, 

List^lessly, [ cXvoi, to listen to. To 

List'lessness. J hearken ; attend : lis- 
ten, as a neuter verb, is to give attention ; ‘ ffivo 
far a listener, a hearkener ; generally used of 
intruders and spies: listless, without attention; 
careless; heedless; languid. 
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Listen, O isles, unto ii.e, and hearken yc people. 

Isaiah, xUx. 

Who list unto this balades have inspection 
Thinke that lov is lordship is excellente 
Is remedy for disese and correccion 
To woful herte. Chaucer*s Balades. 

Then weigh, what loss your honour may sustain. 
If with too credent ear you list his songs ; 

Or lose your heart, or your chaste treasure open 
To his unmastered importunity. 

Shakspeare. Hamlet. 
Lady, vouchsafe to listen what 1 say. Shakspeare. 
One cried, God bless us ! and Amen ! the other • 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 
Listening their fear. I could not say. Amen ! Id. 

Listen to me, and if you speak me fair. 

I’ll tell you news. Id. 

Antigonus used often to go disguised, and listen 
at the tents of his soldiers; and at a time heard 
some that spoke very ill of him ; whereupon he said, 
If you speak ill of me, you should go a little (farther 
off. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

I, this sound I better know : 

List! I would I could hear mo. Ben Jonson. 
They are light of belief, great listeners after news. 

Howet. 

It may be the palate of the soul is indisposed by 
listlessness or sorrow. Taylor. 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And filled the air with barbarous dissonance, 

At which 1 ceased and listened them a while. 

Milton, 

It [piety] is an employment most constant, never 
allowing sloth or listlessness to creep in ; incessantly 
busying all our faculties with earnest contention. 

Barrow, 

Intemperance and sensuality clog men’s spirits, 
make them gross, listless, and unactive. Tillotson. 

When we have occasion to listen, and give a more 
particular attention to some sound, the tympanum is 
drawn to a more than ordinary tension. Holder. 

If your care to wheat alone extend, 
jAii iMaja with her sisters first descend, 

Before you trust in earth your future hope, 

Or else expect a listless, la/.y crop. 

VrydetTs Virgil.. 

On the green bank I sat, and listened long ; 

Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 

But wished to dwell for ever in the grove. 

Dryden, 

Listeners never hear well of themselves. 

L' Estrange. 

To know this perfectly, watch him at play, and see 
whether he be stirring and active, or whether he 
lazily and listlessly dreams away his time. Locke. 

If it is dangerous to be convinced, it is dangerous 
to listen ; for our reason is so much of a machine, 
that it will not always be able to resist when the ear 
is perpetually assailed. Mackenzie, 

To thU humour most of our late comedies owe 
their success : the audience listens after nothing else. 

Addison. 

Lazy lolling sort 

Of ever listless loiterers, that attend 

No cause, no trust. ^ Pope, 

I was listless and desponding. GuUivePs Travels. 
The hush word, when spoke by any brother in % 
lodge, was a wainiug to the rest to have a care oi 
listeners. Swift. 

Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear an object finds ; 

Creation sleeos. Youny. 

At first he aims at what he hears. 

And listening close with both his ears. 

Just catches at the sound. Couper. 
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list! — 'tis tiie bugle — Juan shrilly blow— 

One kiss — one more — another — Oh ! adieu ! 

Hyrmu 

Who listem once will listen twice ; 

Her heart, be sure, is not of ice, 

And one refusal no rebulf. Id, 

List, in commerce, the border of cloth or stuff* 
serving not only to show their quality, but to 
preserve them frotn being torn, in fulling, dye- 
ing, &c. 

I^iST, in gardening, a border used by garden- 
ers for securing their wall-trees. 

List, in the tournament, was so called, as be- 
ing hemmed round with pales, barriers, or stakes, 
as with a list. Some of these were double, one 
for each cavalier; which kept them apart, s.. that 
they could not come nearer to each oilier than a 
spear’s length. See Duel, Tournament, and 
Battle. 

To List, or Knlist, Soldiers. Persons listed 
either as volunteers, or by any kind of compul- 
sion, must be carried within four days, but not 
sooner than twenty-four hours after, before the 
next justice of peace of any county, riding, city, 
or place, or chief magistrate of any city or town 
corporate (not being an officer in tlie army), and 
if before such justice or magistrate they dissent 
from such enlisting, and return the enlisting 
money, and also 20*. in lieu of all charges ex- 
pended on them, they are to be discliarged. But 
persons refusing or neglecting to return and pay 
such money, within twenty-four hours, shall be 
deemed as duly listed as if they had assented to 
it before the proper magistrate ; and they shall, 
in tliat case, be obliged to take the oath, or, 
upon refusal, shall bo confined by tlie officer who 
listed them till they do take it. 

LISTKll (Sir Matthew), M. D., physician to 
queen Anne of Denmark, queen of James VI., 
and to king Charles I., w^as president of the 
College of Physicians, and one of the greatest 
practitioners of his age. He died about 1637. 

Lister (Martin), M. D. and F. ll. S., nephew 
to the preceding, was born in Bucks, in 1638, 
and educated at Cambridge. He afterwards 
travelled into France ; anil at his return practised 
physic at York, and afterwards in London. In 
1683 lie was created M. D., and became fellow 
of the College of Physicians in London. In 
1698 he attended the earl of Portland in Ins em- 
bassy from king William III. to France; of 
which journey he published an account at his 
return, and was afterwards phy.sician to queen 
Anne. He also published, 1. llistoria Anima- 
lium Anglia, 4to. 2. (’onchilioruin Synopsis, 
folio. 3. Cochlearum ct Limachum Excrcitatio 
Anatomica, 4 vols. 8vo. 4. Many pieces in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and otluT works. 

LITANA, or Litana Silva, in aii^ient geo* 
graphy, a wood of the Boii, in Gallia Togata, or 
( ’ispadana, where the Romans, under L. Posthii- 
mius Albinus, .'«U‘«tained a great defeat, scarcely 
ten escaping of 2.'),000, and their general’s head 
being cut off by the Boii, and carried in 
triumph into their temple. — Livy. Ilolstenius 
.supposes this happened above ibe springs of 
Scultenna, in a part of the Appennines , between 
Cersinianum and Mutina ; now called Selva di 
Lugo. 


LIT'ANY, n. *. Or. Xtravcca. Pezron derives 
this Greek word from the Celtic lity a feast or 
solemnity. A form of prayer. See below. 

Supplications, with solemnity for the appeasing of 
God’s wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed lita- 
nies, and rogations of the Latin. Hooker, 

There was never any church-liturgy but said lita- 
nies for their king and for their bishop ! lip. Taplor, 
If our holy martyrs heretofore went to heaven with 
a litan}i in their mouth, let not an ill-advised new- 
fangledness be suffered to put scorn upon that, where- 
in they thought themselves happy. Bp, Hull. 

Litany is derived from Xtravtvwy I beseech, 
the expression repeated by the people in the 
service. At first litanies were not fixed to any 
stated time, but were only employed as exigen- 
cies required. They were observed with ardent 
supplications and fastings, lo avert the threaten- 
ing judgments of fire, earthquakes, inundations, 
or hostile invasions. About A. D. 400 litanie^ 
bei.':an to be used in processions, the people 
walking barefoot, and repeating them with great 
devotion. The days on which these were used 
were called rogation days ; llicse were appointed 
by the canons of different councils, till it was 
decreed, by the council of Toledo, that they 
should be used every month throughout the year; 
and by degrees they came to be used weekly on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the ancient stationary 
days for fasting. To these the rubric of the 
church of England has added Sundays. Before 
the last review of the Common Prayer the litany 
was a distinct service by itself, and used some 
time after the morning prayer was over; at pre- 
sent it is made one office with the morning ser- 
vice, being ordered lo be read after the third 
collect for grace, iiLstead of the intermissiunal 
prayers in the daily service. 

LITCTIFI ELD, a county of Conn^ticut, is 
bounded on the north by Massachusetts, east by 
Hartford, south-east by New Haven, south-west 
by Fairfield county, and west by New York. 

Litcueield, a ])Ost town, the capital of Litch- 
field county, in Connecticut, is situated thirty- 
eight miles N.N. W. of New Haven, and thirty 
west of Hartford. It contains a court house, a 
jail, a female academy, a law school, and two 
houses of public' worship, one for Congregation- 
alists, and one for Kpiscopaliams, and ha.s some 
trade. In the township there are nine houses of 
public worship ; four for Congregationalists, four 
for Episcopalians, and one for Baptists. In the 

F arish of South Farms there is another academy, 
t is a good agricultural town, and contains nu- 
merous mills and manufacturing establishments, 
among which are four forges for iron, a slilting- 
rnill, nail manufactory, cotton manufactory, 
])aper-null, ‘and five large tanneries. Mount 
Tom, on the western bonier of the town, is 700 
feet high. There are four ponds in this town, 
the largest of which comprises 900 acres. There 
is a medicinal spring within half a mile of the 
court-house. 

The law school in this town is a private insti- 
tution, established upwards of thirty years since. 
It has two professors, and at present ihirty-siK or 
thirty-seven students. The members study the 
law by titles, in the order in which the lectures 
are given. The mode of instruction is by Icc 
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rurine on the several titles oC the law in an 
established order. The course of lectures occu~ 
pies about fourteen or fifteen months. One lec- 
ture is given every day. There are two vacations 
of four weeks each ; one in May, the other in 
October. The price of tuition is at the rate of 
100 dollars a year, that of board from three 
dollars to three and a half a week. 

Also a county of Ohio, on Lake Erie. 
LITERAL, adj, k n, s. ^ Fr. lileral ; Lat. 
I.it'erally, adv, > litera. See Letter. 

Literal'ity, n.s. 3 Following the let- 
ter; according to the strict or primitive mean- 
ing; consisting of letters: literal, as a substan- 
tive, and literality, both signify original or primi- 
tive meaning. 

The fittest for public audience are s>ich as, follow- 
ing a middle course between the rigour of literal 
translations and the liberty of paraphrasis, do with 
greater shortness and plainness deliver the meaning. 

Hooker, 

No man puts out his right eye literally ^ or cuts off 
his right hand to prevent scandal, ('ertain it is, 
there hath been much greater inconvenience by fol- 
lowing the letter of these words of institution, than 
of any other in Scripture. Ap. Taylor, 

How dangerous it is in sensible things to use me- 
taphorical expressions unto the people, and what ab- 
surd conceits they will swallow in their literaU, an 
example we have in our profession. Browne, 

Not attaining the true deuteroscopy, and second 
intention of the wonls, they arc fain to omit their 
superconsequences, coherences, figures, or tropolo- 
gies, and are not sometimes persuaded beyond their 
iiteraliiies. Browne^e fW<;ar Erroure, 

A foundation being primarily of use in architecture, 
hath no other Itteral notation but what belongs to it 
in relation to an house, or other building ; nor figu- 
rative, but what is founded in that, and deduced from 
thence. Hammond, 

Endeavouring to turn his Nisus and Euryalus as 
close as I was able, I have performed that episode 
too literally ; that giving more scope to Mezentius 
and Lausus, that version, which has more of the 
majesty cf Virgil, has less of bis conciseness. 

Dry den. 

That a man and his wife are one fle.sh, 1 can com- 
prehend ; yet literally taken it is a thing impossible. 

Swift, 

The literal notation of numbers was known to Eu- 
ropeans before the cyphers. Johnson, 

LIT'ERARY, adj. ^ Lat. lUerarius. Re- 
Litera'ti, n. 5. > specting or belonging 

Lit'erature, n. 8, ) to letters, learning, or 
tlie learned : literati is a substantive of Ital. 
origin, signifying the learned, or any number of 
learned men taken collectively : literature, 
learning ; scholastic knowledge. 

This kingdom hath been famous for good liteiature ; 
and, if preferment attend deservors, there will noi 
want supplies. Bacon. 

I shall consult some iiteruli on the project sent 
me for the discovery of the longitude. Spectator. 

When men of learning art acted by a knowledge 
of the world, they give a reputation to /iferalure, 
and convince the world of $l||^seful! ess. 

■.i.son*s Freeholder. 

All hopes of new lUereiry instil dions were quickly 
suppressed by the contentious turbulence of king 
James’s reign. Johnmt, 

We, in Scotland, boast of our professors, that 
they gwe regular lectures in all the sciences, which 
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the students are obliged to attend ; a part of literary 
economy which is but little attended to in the uni- 
versities of England. Beattie. 

Hence a moderate pain, upon which the attention 
may fasten and spend itself, is to many a refresh- 
ment , as a literary Controversy. Faley. 

As boys love rows, my boyhood liked a squabble ; 

But at this hour I wish to part in peace, 

Leaving such to the literary rabble. 

Whether my verse’s fame bo doomed to cease 
While the right hand which wrote it still is able. 

Or of some centuries to take a lease. Byron, 

Literary Property. See Copyright. 

Literati (letrados, lettered), an epithet given 
to such persons among the Chinese as are able 
to read and write their language. The literati 
alone are capable of being made mandarins- 
See China. 

Literati may also be considered as the name 
of a particular sect in religion or philosophy, 
consisting principally of the learned men of 
China. It is called the jiikiao, i. e. learned sect. 
It had its rise A. D. 1400, when the emperor, 
to awaken the attention of the people to know- 
ledge, which had been quite neglected during 
the civil wars, and to stir up emulation among 
the mandarins, ordered forty-two of their ablest 
men of learning to compose a body of doctrine 
agreeable to that of the ancients. The work, 
being composed by so many learned persons, 
and approved by the emperor, was received 
with great applause. Many were pleased with 
it because it seemed to subvert all religion; 
others approved it because the little religion 
that it left them could not give them trouble to 
regard it. The court, the mandarins, persons of 
fortune and quality, &c., are generally literati. 
They freely tolerate the Mahommedans, because 
tht*y adore, with them, the king of he'dven, and 
author of nature ; they have an aversion, however, 
to all sorts of idolaters, and it was once resolved 
to extirpate them. See China. 

Literature, as a branch of the fine arts, has 
been chiefly regarded as embracing the consider- 
ation of the effects of Ei oquence or Oratory, 
and of the structure and influence of Poetry. 
Both these arts are connected in their essence 
and end w'itb the sister arts of music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture ; that essence being 
in the whole of them ex^mision, and the end, 
pleasure. 

Beauty, again, is the object with which all 
these arts are conversant; and words ^re admitted 
by Mr. Burke to have as considerable share in 
exciting the ideas of beauty and of the sublime 
as any of them; but he contends that words 
affect U8 in a very different manner to nature, or 
the other fine arts. ‘ The common notion,* he 
observes, ‘is, that the power of poetry and elo- 
quence, as well as that of words in ordinary 
conversation, is, that ‘hey affect the mind by 
raising ideas in it of those things for which cus- 
tom has appointed them to stand; but their 
influence on the passions may be traced to a to- 
tally different source.* ‘ Nobody, I believe,* 
says this great man, ‘ immediately on hearing 
the sounds, virtue, liberty, or honor, conceives 
any precise notions of the particular modes of 
action and thinking, together with the mixt and 
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simple ideas, and the several relations cf them 
for wliich these words are substituted; neither 
has he any general idea, compounded of them ; 
for, if he nad, then some of those particular ones, 
though indistinct, perhaps, and confused, might 
come soon to be perceived. But this, I take it, 
is hardly ever the case. For put yourself upon 
analysing one of these words, and you must re- 
duce it from one set of general words to another, 
ind then into the simple abstracts and aggregates, 
.n a much longer series than may be at first 
imagined, before any real idea emerges to light, 
before you come to discover any thing like the 
first principles of such compositions ; and, when 
you Imve made such a discovery of the original 
ideas, the effect of the composition is utterly lost. 
A train of thinking of this sort is much too long 
to be pursued in the ordinary ways of conversa- 
tion, nor is it at all necessary that it should. Such 
words are in reality but mere sounds ; but they 
are sounds, which being used on particular oc- 
casions, wherein we receive some good, or suffer 
some evil ; or see others affected with good or 
evil ; or which we hear applied to other interest- 
ing things or events ; and being applied in such 
a variety of cases, that we know readily by habit 
to what things they belong, they produce in the 
mind, whenever they are afterwards mentioned, 
effects similar to those of their occasions. The 
sounds being often used without reference to 
any particular occasion, and carrying still their 
first impressions, they at last utterly lose their 
connexion with the particular occasions that gave 
rise to them; yet the sound, without any annexed 
notion, continues to operate as before. ‘ I find 
it. very hard,* he adds, * to persuade several that 
llieir passions are affected by words from whence 
they nave no ideas; and yet harder to convince 
tlicrn, that in the ordinary course of conversa- 
tion we are sufficiently understood without 
raising any images of the things concerning which 
we speak. It seems to be an odd subject of dis- 
pute with any man, whether he has ideas in his 
mind or not. Of this, at first view, every man, 
iti his own forum, ought to judge without appeal. 
Hut, strange as it may appear, we are often at a 
loss to know what ideas we have of things, or 
whether we have any ideas at all upon some 
subjects. It even requires a good deal of atten- 
tion to be thoroughly satisfied on this head. 
Since I wrote these papers I found two very 
striking instances of the possibility there is, that 
a man may hear words without having any idea 
of the things which they represent, and yet after- 
wards be capable of returning tliein to others, 
combined in a new way, and with great pro- 
priety, energy, and instruction. The first in- 
sianco is that of Mr. Biacklock, a poet blind 
from his birth. Few men blessed with the most 
perfect sight can describe visual objects with 
more spirit and justness than this blind man ; 
which cannot possibly be attributed to his having 
a clearer conception of the things he describes 
than is common to other persons. The second 
instance is of Mr. Saunderson, professor of ma- 
;hematics in the University of Cambridge. This 
learned man had acquired great knowledge in 
naUiral philosophy, in astronomy, and what- 
ever sciences depend upon mathematical skill. 


What was the most extraordinary, and tlie most 
to my purpose, be gave excellent lectures upon 
light and colors ; and this man taught others the 
theory of those ideas which they had, and which 
he himself undoubtedly had not. But it is proba- 
ble that the words red, blue, green, answered to 
him as well as the ideas of the colo* themselves for 
the ideas of greater or less degrees of refrangibility 
being applied to these words, and the blind roan 
being instructed in what other respects they were 
found to agree or to disagree, it was as easy for 
him to reason upon the words, as if he had been 
fully master of the ideas. Indeed it must be 
owned he could make no new discoveries in the 
way of experiment. He did nothing but what 
we do every day in common discourse.' 

Our author then instances, in passages from 
Virgil, Horace, and Milton, the manner in which 
he conceives we are affected by verbal descrin- 
tion : — ‘ There is not perhaps in the whole A' iield 
a more grand and labored passage than the de- 
scription of Vulcan’s cavern in ALtna, and the 
works that are there carried on. V’irgil dwells 
particularly on the formatiim of the thunder, 
which he describes unfinished under the ham- 
mers of the Cyclops. But what are the principles 
of this extraordinary composition f 

Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquosaj 

Addiderant ; rutili tres ignis et alitis austri ; 

Fulgores nunc terrificos sonitumque, metumquc 

IMiscebant operi, ffainmisque sequacibus iras. 

This seems to be admirably sublime; yet, if we 
attend coolly to the kind of sensible images 
which a combination of ideas of this sort must 
form, the chimeras of madmen cannot appear 
more wild and absurd than such a picture. 
* Three rays of twisted showers, three of watery 
clouds, three of fire, and three of the win^d 
south wind ; then mixed they in the work terrific 
lightnings, and sound, and fear, and anger, with 
pursuing flames.' This strange composition is 
formed into a gross body ; it is hammered by the 
Cyclops, it is in part polished, and partly conti- 
nues rough. The truth is, if poetry gives us a 
noble assemblage of words, corresponding to 
many noble ideas, which are connected by cir- 
cumstances of time or place, Or related to each 
other as cause and effect, or* associated in any 
natural way, they may be moulded together in 
any form, and perfectly answer their end. The 
picturesque connexion is not demanded ; because 
no real picture is formed ; nor is the effect of the 
description at all the less upon this account. 

‘ What is said of Helea oy Priam and the old 
men of his council, is generally thought to give 
us the highest possible idea of that fatal beauty. 

Ov vtfittric Tputac xai tvKVtifiiSaQ Axaiag 
Toiij d' (tfiipi yvvaiKh iroXvv xpwvov aXyta 
kiviiiQ c'aOavaroKri ttQ wra touciv* 

They cried, no wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms ; 
What winning graces !, what roa;estic mien ! 

She moves a goddess, )gnd she looks a queen. 

Here is not one word ’said of the particulars of 
her beauty; nothing which can in the least help 
us to any precise idea of her person ; but yet we 
are much more touched by this manner of men- 
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ilontng her than by those long and labored de- 
scriptions of Helen, whether handed down by 
imdition, or formed by fanoy, which are to be 
met with in some authors. 1 am sure it affects 
me much more than the minute description 
whicli Spenser has given of Belphebe ; though I 
own that there are parts in that description, as 
there are in all the descriptions of that excellent 
writer, extremely fine and poetical.’ 

‘ Certain it is, that the influence of most things 
on our passions is not so much from the things 
themselves, as from our opinions concerning 
iliem ; and these again depend very much on the 
Opinions of other men, conveyable for the most 
part by words only. Secondly, there are many 
things of a very affecting nature, which can sel- 
dom occur in the reality, but the words which 
represent them often do ; and thus they have an 
opportunity of making a deep impression and 
taking root in the mind, whilst the idea of the 
reality was transient; and to some perhaps 
never really occurred in any shape, to whom it 
is notwithstanding very affecting, as war, death, 
famine, &c. Besides many ideas have never 
b<.en at all presented to the senses of any men 
hut by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, 
:ind hell, all of which have, however, a great in- 
lluence over the passions. Thirdly, by words we 
have it in our power to make such combinations 
as we cannot possibly do otherwise. By this 
jxiwer of combitiing we are able, by the addition 
of well-chosen circumstances, to give a new life 
and force to the simple object. In painting we 
may represent any fine figure we please ; but we 
never can give it those enlivening touches which 
it may receive from words. To represent an 
;mgel in a picture, you can only draw a beauti- 
ful young man winged : but what painting can 
furnish out any thing so grand as the addition of 
one word, ‘ the angel of the Lord V It is true, 
1 have here no clear itlea : but these words affect 
the mind more than the sensible image did; 
which is all I contend for. A picture of Priam 
ilmgged to the altar's foot, and there murdered, 
if it were well executed, would undoubtedly be 
very moving: but there are very aggravating 
circumstances, which it could never represent : 

^Sanguine foedentem quos ipse sacraverat ignes. 

As a farther instance, let us consider those lines 
of Milton, where be describes the travels of the 
fallen angels through their dismal habitation : 

O’er many a dark and dreary vale 
1'hey passed, and many a region dolorous ; 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 

Hocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades 
of death. 

A universe of death. ——— 

Here is displayed the fijrce of union in 
Hocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades j 

yet would lose the greatest part of the 
effect, if they were not Uw 

Bocks, caves, lakes, dQAs, bogs, f-ns, and shades— 
of Death. ‘‘ 

or this afii^tion caused by a word, 
Which nothing but a word could annex to the 
•thers, raises a very great degree of the sublime ; 
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and this sublime is raised vet higher by what fol- 
lows, ‘ a universe of Death.* Here are again two 
ideas not presentable but by language ; and a 
union of them great and amazing beyond con- 
ception ; if they may properly be called ideas 
which present no distinct image to the mind 
but still it will be difficult to conceive how 
words can move the passions which belong to 
real objects, without representing these objects* 
clearly. This is difficult to us, because we do 
not sufficiently distinguish, in our observations 
upon language, between a clear expression, and 
a strong expression. These are frequently con- 
founded with each other, though they are ia 
reality extremely different. The former regards 
the understanding ; the latter belongs to the pas- 
sions. The one describes a thing as it is; the 
other describes it as it is felt. We yield to sym- 
pathy what we refuse to description. The truth 
IS, all verbal description, merely as naked des- 
cription, though never so exact, conveys so poor 
and insufficient an idea of the thing described, 
that it could scarcely have the smallest effect, if 
the speaker did not call in to his aid those modes 
of speech that mark a strong and lively feeling 
in himself. Then, by the contagion of our pas- 
sions, we catch a fire already kindled in anotner, 
which probably might never have been struck out 
by the object described : and words, by strongly 
conveying the passions, by those means which 
we have already mentioned, fully compensate 
for their weakness in other respects. It may be 
observed, that very polished languages, and such 
as are praised for their superior clearness and 
perspicuity, are generally deficient in strength. 
The French language has that perfection and that 
defect. Whereas the oriental tongues, and in 
general the languages of most unpolished people, 
have a great force and energy of expression ; and 
this is but natural. Uncultivated people are but 
ordinary observers of things, and not critical in 
distinguishing them ; but, for that reason, they 
admire more, and are more affected with what 
they see, and therefore express themselves in a 
warmer and more passionate manner. If the 
affection be well conveyed, it will work its effect 
without any clear idea ; often without any idea 
at all of the thing which has originally given rise 
to it,’ 

These ideas suggest, at least, the basis on 
which tlie influence of literature on the character 
and manners of nations roust rest. When oratory 
and poetry become distinct arts, they claim, of 
course, distinct discussion. See Poetry and 
Oratory. 

LITHANTHRAX, or pit coal, is a black 
or brown, laminated, bituminous substance; not 
very easily inflammable, but, when once inflamed, 
burns longer and more intensely than any other 
substance. See ('oa l. Of this substance three 
kinds are distinguished by authors. The residuum 
of the first, after combustion, is black ; the re- 
siduum of the second is spongy, and like pumice 
stone ; and the residuum of the third is whitish 
ashes. Some fossil coal, by long exposure to 
air, falls into a grayish powder; from which 
alum may be extracted. Fossil coal by distilla- 
tion yields, 1, a phlegm or water; 2, a very a^id 
liquor ; 3, a thin oil like naphtha ; 4, a thicker 
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Oil., resembling petroleum, which falls to the 
bottom of the f6rmer, and which rises with a 
violent fire ; 5, an acid concrete salt ; 6, an un- 
inflammable earth remains in the retort. These 
constituent parts of fossil coal arc very similar 
to those of amber and other bitumens. From 
some sorts of it a varnish may be made by fat 
oils. Fixed alkali has never been found in any 
species of it ; nor sulphur, unless when mixed 
with pyrites. None of the species are electrics 
per se. For exciting intense heats, as in fur- 
naces for smelting iron ore, and for operations 
wliere the acid and oily vapors would be detri- 
mental, as in drying of malt, fossil coals are 
previously charred, or reduced to cokes. See 
Coke. Pit-coal affords tar, and, on that and 
other accounts, is ranked by modern chemists 
among vegetable substances. 

LITU'ARGE. Fr. litharge; Lat. lithar- 
gj/rum. Lead vitrified with copper. 

Our orpiments and sublimed mercury. 

Our grouuden litarge eke on the porphurie. 

Of echo of thise of unces a certain, 

Not helpeth us ; our labour is in vain. 

Chaucer, Cant, Tales, 

I have seen some parcels of glass adhering to the 
test or cupel as well as the gold or litharge. Bogle, 

Litharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone or 
with a mixture of copper. This recrement is of two 
kinds, litharge of gold, and litharge of silver. It is 
collected from the furnaces where silver is separated 
from lead, or from those where gold and silver are 
purified by means of that metal. The litharge sold 
in the shops is produced in the copper works, where 
lead has been used to purify that metal, or to sepa- 
rate silver from it. Hilt. 

Litharge of lead is often used in the analysis of 
the ores of what are called the perfect metals. 

Parkes’s Chemical Catechism. 

Litharge is a preparation of lead, usually in 
form of soft flakes, of a yellowish reddish color. 
If calcined lead be urged with a hasty fire, it 
melts into the appearance of oil ; and, on cooling, 
concretes into litharge. According to the degree 
of fire and other circumstances, it proves of a 
pale or deep color ; the former called litharge of 
silver, the latter litharge of gold. 

LITHE, ocfjp. ^ Sax. selilSe; Mceso-Goth. 

Litu'er, adj. S lithnj to bend. Flexible ; lim- 
ber ; soft ; piiant. 

When it was night, to slepe I laie. 

Right as I was wont for to aoen, 

And fill aslepe wondir sone, 

As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage milis two 
To the corps of sainct l^eonarde, 

To makin lUh that erst was harde. Chaucer, 
Thou antick flealli, 

Two Talbots winged through the lithsr sky. 

In thy despight snail ’scape mortality. 

I^akspeare. 

The’ unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth, used all hi.N might, and 
wreathed 

His lithe proboscis. Milton's Paradise iMt, 

LITHIATE, from Gr. Xi0oc, a stone, a neu- 
tral sail, formed by the combinations of the lithic 
acid with various bases. See Chemistry. 

LITIIIC Acid, an acid extracted from the 
urinary calculus. See Chemistry. 


LITHOG'llA PHY, n* i. n Gr. Xi^og, a stone. 

Lith’omancy, / Lithography is the 

Lithontrih'tick, >art of engraving or 

Lituot’omy, I writing on stone : 

Lithot'omist. J lithomancy,Greek, 

XiOoc, a stone, and fiavrta, divination ; predic- 
tion by stones: lithoiitripiick, Fr. lithontnpiique, 
a medicine that dissolves stones in the kidneys 
or bladder ; lithotomy, Gr. Xifioc and rtfivia^ to 
cut, the art or practice of cutting for the stone : 
lithotomist, one who professes the art of extract- 
ing stones from the bladder. 

As strange must be the lithomaneg, or divination, 
from this stone, whereby Helenas the prophet fore- 
told the destruction of Troy. Browne. 

If it be certain that lithotomy is more likely to be 
followed by the patient's recovery, when no manual 
roughness is exercised, rapid operating must be con- 
demned by the judicious and oiscerning. 

Hr. A, Bees. 

LiTitOTiKAPHY is thc art of taking impressions 
from drawings made on stone. The general 
process consists in drawing the design upon the 
absorbent body with a soapy chalk, and in de- 
composing this soapy design by an acid, wliich, 
liberating the fatty matter present, greases the 
stone where the design existed, or rather brings 
it into such a state that, being wetted and then 
rolled with the ink-roller, no ink will adhere 
except at the parts underneath the original de- 
sign. From this it will be obvious that the 
process depends entirely on chemical principles, 
and is thus distinct from letter-press or copper- 
plate printing, which are altogether mechanical. 
On this account it has in Germany been called 
chemical printing ; and, as metallic plates can be 
prepared to be printed from in a similar manner, 
lithography is considered only as a br.anch of 
chemical printing. 

Alois Senefelder may be considered as the in- 
ventor of this beautiful art. His first professional 
essays were executed in 1796. The difficulty 
he experienced in writing backwards, led him 
to the process of transfer, and’ the use of dry 
soap, which was found to leave permanent traces, 
which would give impressions, naturallv led to 
tlie mode of chalk-drawings. Having made consi- 
derable improvements, Mr. Senefelder obtained, 
in 1799, a patent privilege for Bavaria, when he 
made known his process, and afierwards entered 
into partnership with Mr. Andr6, of Offenbach, 
who proposed to establish presses, and take out 
patents at London, Paris, and Vienna. For this 
purpose Senefelder came to London with a 
urother of Andrei’s, and the invention having 
been much spoken of, under the name of poly- 
autography, most of the principal English artists 
made trials of it. Unfortunately, however, the 
art of printing from the stones was not then fully 
understood, and the difference between the ma- 
terials of Germany and those of England, used 
both for the purposes of drawing and printing, 
caused constant failures, and the artists in suc- 
cession abandoned the practice of it. To this 
cause is to be attributed l^e unpopularity of li- 
thography in England, as it was left entirely in 
the hands of amateurs, whose productions, gene- 
rally speaking, did no credit to the art, and 
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who^e faults were in some degree supposed to 
be those of the art itself. In August, 1800, 
Senefelder, who had now separated from Andr^, 
went to Vienna, where, after much difficulty, a 
patent was obtained, and extensive preparations 
were made, for applying his process to print 
cottons ; but bad management, and some unfor- 
tunate circumstances, prevented his success, and 
he returned to Munich in 1806, leaving the 
estil)lishtnerit in other hands. 

Mr. Mitterer, professor of drawing at the 
public school at Munich, now (1806), practised 
litho/raphy to multiply copies for the pupils, 
and is said to have invented the chalk composi- 
tion in its present form, or at least to have 
improved it greatly. From this period the prac- 
tice of the art has extended and improved rapidly, 
and more particularly at Munich, where several 
establishments were formed, for the purpose of 
applying it to the hne arts, as well as for printing 
writings and official forms, for the different de- 
partments of the government. 

In October, 1809, Senefelder was appointed 
inspector of the Royal Lithographic Establish- 
ment at Munich, for printing from stone a com- 
plete map and survey of Bavaria, since which 
period he has devoted his time to experiments, 
iMid to writing the history of his invention. 
Among other points of improvement, to which 
Ins attention has been directed, is a substitute 
for the stones, which are inconvenient to use on 
account of their weight, and they are also liable 
to break in the press, when used without due 
caution, or when they contain flaws. For this 
purpose he has made a composition of drying 
oil, finely ground earth, and other substances, 
which is thinly spread over pieces of parchment; 
but it lias not hitherto been found to answer. 
The surface cracks after repeated welting and 
»‘xposure to the power of the press, and the 
printing ink is then taken in tne cracks and 
spoils the impressions. Thus a very small num- 
ber only of good impressions can be obtained. 

From the period of Andre’s English patent, 
till Mr. llullmandel commenced his establish- 
ment in London, but little progress was made in 
this country ; but that ingenious artist formed a 
new era in lithography, and in many cases 
English printing is now equal, if not superior, to 
the continental works. 

The principal operation in lithography con- 
sists in impregnating a stone with fatty substances, 
very superficially, so that, in consequence of the 
affinity which exists between these substances 
anti tneir power to repel water, the points or 
lines formed with them on stone shall be capable 
nf retaining other such substances whenever they 
are brought in contact with them ; while these 
substances will be repelled by the moisture 
'yliich the stone has imbibed in those parts which 
they do not cover. Thus, when lines have been 
ftiade on a stone with lithographic ink, or crayons, 
>nto the composition of which fhtty bodies enter, 
*nd aftenvards a roller charged with a fat or 
oily ink is pas.sed over these stoneSi ink will 
oe ^ sposited on the traces of theliirayori, or of 
the lithographic ink, in a thin layer, but sufficient 
to produce an impression ; whilst it will not ad- 
“ere to any parts of the stone which are not 


impregnated with the fatty matter ; and which, 
besides, are kept in a moist state. It is on this 
point that all the art of lithography depends ; 
and it is only requisite, therefore, to discover 
what substances, by a proper combination, can 
be made most suitable to answer the double pur- 
pose of producing a good drawing, and of re- 
ceiving the ink, which is to form the impression. 
It will be apparent that it is not a matter of in- 
difference what kind of fatty substance is used 
with which to form, a drawing, or to trace a 
writing, on the stone. These substances, in 
their natural state, if brought into contact with a 
stone, would diffuse themselves in every direc- 
tion ; and, consequently, would not be capable 
of forming points or lines sufficiently fine and 
well defined, to give to a drawing the delicacy, 

f recision, and harmony, which it ought to have . 
t is necessary, then, to find a liquid composition, 
by which may be traced lines as clear and well 
defined as those made on paper with Indian ink ; 
and also a solid preparation, which will produce 
the same results as the common crayons used by 
artists. Hitherto, it has only been possible to 
effect this by forming a kind of soap, by the 
combination of fatty or resinous substances 
with an alkali. This soap, when liquid, does 
not spread as grease and oils do ; and, when in a 
solid state, it has such a degree of consistency 
as to enable the artist to produce upon stone all 
the effects of a drawing. But as soapy bodies 
are, in general, soluble in water, and as the 
water with which it is necessary to moisten the 
stone, and consequently the drawing, before 
applying the printing-ink, would destroy the 
drawing, by dissolving the soapy substance with 
which it was formed, it was found necessary to 
find a means of reducing this soap to the state 
of a fatty body insoluble in water. This is 
effected by spreading over the stone and over the 
drawing an acid^ vhich, by uniting with the alkali 
of the soap, reuuces the latter to the state of 
grease. Tnis operation is called the prepamtion. 

Lithographic ink, if good, will be soluble in 
distilled water, which is capable of perfectly 
dissolving common soap. It ought to flow freely 
from the pen, and not spread on the stone ; it 
must also be capable of forming extremely fine 
lines, and should be very black, in order to 
render the work of the artist perfectly clear and 
distinct. The most essential quality, however, 
is that of imbedding itself firmly in the stone, so 
as to reproduce the most delicate touches of the 
drawing, and to afford a great number of im- 
pressions: in order to do this, it is necessary 
that it should be capable of resi.sting the acid 
which is spread over it in the preparation, so as 
not to have its fatty particles either removed or 
altered. A host of recipes, for making lithographic 
ink and crayons, have been published, and 
scattered both in Germany and France. M. 
Senefelder, in his work, gives eight receipts for 
making this drawing-ink ; yet, assuredly, ne has 
not published that which he considers the best. 
We think it superfluous to give these receipts, 
as it would only serve to create uncertainty in 
choosing from among them, and especially as 
they are all considered more or less inferior to 
the following 
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Drachms. 

Soap, from suet or tallow, dry . 30 
Mastic, in tears . .30 

Soda of commeree . • .30 

ShelWac . . . .150 

Fine lamp-black . . .12 

Soap made of tallow i.s to be preferred to that 
repared from oil. But as soap is more or less 
ard, according to its age and tlie dryness of 
the situation in which it has been kept, it must 
not be used in exactly the above proportions 
with the other articles, witliout regard to its being 
either moist or dry. To obviate this source of 
error, and to obtain the exact proportions, the 
soap should be cut with a knife into thin slices, 
and exposed to the sun and air until it is perfectly 
dry; it is then to be put into a box lined with 
paper, and thus kept in a very dry place until it 
is wanted for use. The best lamp-black, which 
is the product of the combustion of resin, 
should be used. 

In order to melt these materials, a copper, 
cast-metal skillet, should be used, which should 
be furnished with a wooden handle ; it will also 
be found convenient for it to have a lip on 
its edge, in order that the material may pass 
more readily into the moulds, particularly when 
crayons are to be made. The soap is first put 
into this ve.ssel, which is then to be placed over 
a brisk fire in a chafing-dish ; when this is 
well melted the shell-lac is to be thrown in, 
which will fuse very readily; the soda is then 
to be added, a little at a time, and after this the 
mastic, taking care to stir it with a spatula, fur- 
nished with a wooden handle ; lastly, the lamp- 
black is gradually put in, stirring it between 
every successive addition until the mixture is 
complete. A very brisk fire is used that the 
materials may be perfectly fu.sed. The shell-lac 
is apt to swell up ; it is, therefore, put into the 
skillet gradually that it may not boil over. When 
all these materials are well incorponited, they 
are poured out on a plate of cast-iron, made 
very warm and rubbed over with oil, in order 
that the composition may be easily detached from 
it. Before the mass is poured on the plate, 
ledges are formed round it witli pieces of wood, 
which serve to prevent the mass from running 
off, and enable us to preserve it of an equal 
thickness throughout ; when these piece-s of 
wood are removed, the composition is be cut 
into stripes by means of a knife, which should 
be guided by a straight ruler ; this must be done 
whilst the composition is warm. Little sticks 
are thus formed, similar to those of Indian ink; 
it would, however, be more convenient to have 
moulds in which to pour the composition. 

Many who have written on the subject of li- 
tliograpliy have recommended, not merely the 
melting, but the partial burning of the materials 
with which lithographic ink and crayons are to 
be composed ; but this is a bad method, since it 
is impossible in tnis way always to obtain the 
same combinations, as some portion of the ma- 
terials would thus be v/holly destroyed. The 
means of obtaining good ink must depend on 
the nature of the materials, and upon their being 
duly proportioned to each other, and, to accom- 


plish these ends, it is not necessary to have re» 
course to combustion. 

The ink, of which we are about to give the 
composition, is used either with tlie pen or the 
camel's hair pencil, for writings, dotted, and 
aquatinta drawings, those of a mixed character, 
or those intended as imitations of wood or other 
engravings. 

We proceed to describe, practically, the pro 
cess for preparing the autographic ink, or tha 
kind which is suitable for transferring to ston 
the writings or drawings which liave been exc 
cuted on paper, prepared for that purpose. 

This ink ought to be mellow, and soinewha 
thicker than that used immediately on the stone 
so that, when it is dry on the paper, it may stil 
be sufficiently viscous to cause it to adhere t( 
the stone by simple pressure. The following i; 
the manner of preparing the ink 


Dry soap 

Drarhms. 

. too 

White-wax, free from tallow 

. 100 

Mutton suet 

. 50 

Shell-lac 

. 50 

Mastic .... 

50 

Lamp-black 

30 to 35 


These materials are to be melted in the way we 
have described for lithographic ink. 

The operation, by whicli a writing or drawing 
is transferred from paper to stone, not only af- 
fords the means of abridging labor, but also of 
producing the writings or drawings in the saiiK 
direction in which they have been traced ; where- 
as, when they are executed immediately on stone, 
they must be performed [in a direction opposite 
to that which they are eventually to have. Thus 
it is necessary to draw those objects on the left, 
which, in the impression, arc to be on the right 
hand. To acquire the art of reversing subjects, 
when writing or drawing, is both difficult ami 
tedious ; while by the aid of transjiarent, and of 
autographic, paper, impressions may be readily 
obtained, in the same direction as that in which 
the writing or the drawing has been made. In 
order to make a transfer to stone of a writing or 
drawing, in lithographic ink or in crayons, or 
an impression from a copper-plate, it is neces- 
sary, nrst, that the drawing, or transcript, should 
be on a thin and flexible substance, soeft as com- 
mon paper; secondly, that it should be capable of 
being easily detached from this suf^tance, and 
transferred entirely to the stone, by, means of 
pressure. But as the ink with which a drawing 
IS traced penetrates the paper to a certain depth, 
and adheres to it with considerable tenacity, if 
would be difficult to detach them perfectly from 
each other, if, between the paper and the draw- 
ing, some substance were not interposed, which, 
by the portion of water it is capable of imbibin'J[» I 
should so far lessen their adhesion to each other, 
that they may be completely separated in every j 
point. It is to effect this that the paper is pre- 1 
pared, by covering it with a size, which may be 
written on with facility, and on which the finest 
lines may be traced, without blotting the paper- 
Various means may be found of communicat- 
ing this property to paper. The following pr^ 
paratidn is always n)und to succeed, 
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^vhen the operation is performed with the ne- 
cessary precautions^ admits of the finest and 
most delicate lines being perfectly transferred, 
without leaving the faintest trace on the paper. 
For this purpose it is necessary to take a strong 
unsized paper, and to spread over it a size, pre- 
pared of the undermentioned materials : 

Drachms. 

Starch . . .120 

Gum Arabic . . .40 

Alum . . . .21 

A moderately thick paste is made with the 
starch, by means of heat; into this paste is 
thrown the gum arabic and the alum, which 
liave been previously dissolved in water, and in 
separate vessels. The whole is mixed well toge- 
ther ; and it is applied warm to the sheets of 
]>aper by means of a brush, or a large flat hair 
pencil. The paper may be colored by adding 
to the size a decoction of French berries, in the 
proportion of ten drachms. After having dried 
this autographic paper, it is put into a press, to 
flatten the sheets; and they are made smooth 
by placing them, two at a time, on a stone, and 
passing them under the scraper of the lithogra- 
phic press. If, on trying this paper, it is found 
to have a tendency to blot, this inconvenience 
may be remedied by rubbing it with finely pow- 
dered gum sandaracli. We give below another 
receipt, which will be found equally useful ; and 
which lias the advantage of being applicable to 
thin paper, which has been sized. It requires 
only that tiie paper be of a firm texture. 


Drachms. 

Gum tragacantli . 4 

German glue . . .4 

Spanish white . . . B 

Starch .... 4 


‘ The tragacarUh is to be nut into a large quan- 
tity of water, to dissolve, tnirly-six hours before 
it is mixed with the other materials. The glue 
is to be melted over the fire in the usual manner. 
A paste is made with the starch ; and after hav« 
ing, whilst warm, mixed these several ingre- 
dients, the Spanish white is to bo added to tlieni, 
and a layer of this sizing is to be spread over 
the p^per, as already described : taking care to 
agitate the mixture with the brush, to tlic bottom 
of the vessel, that the Spanish white may be 
equally distributed throughout the liquid. • 

We must not omit to notice two autographic 
processes which facilitate and abridge this kind 
of work, when it is desired to copy a fac simile, 
or a drawing in lines. The first of these methods 
is to trace, with autographic ink, any subject 
whatever, on a transparent paper, which is free 
from grease and resin ; like that which is known in 
commerce by the name of papier vegetal ; and, 
to transfer it to stone, this paper is to be covei'ed 
with a tiansparent size ; this operation is very 
difficult to execute, and requires much address, 
in consequence of the great tendency which this 
paper has to cockle or wrinkle when it is wetted. 
<Ireat facilities will be found fir om using tissue 
paper impregnated with a fine white varnish, and 
afterwards sized over. In the second process, 
transparent leaves, formed of gt atin or fish glue, 
employed ; and tlic design is traced on them 
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with the dry-point, so as to make an incision ; 
these traces are to be filled up with autogiaphic 
ink, and thence transferred. 

The German artists principally make use of 
various finfs, which are added to the original 
black and white impression. This mode of 
printing has been rarely adopted in this country; 
but, when employed with judgment, is capable 
of producing very beautiful effects. We may 
illustrate this by reference to a chalk drawing 
done in the common manner: when finished, 
an impression of this drawing is thrown on a 
polished stone, and a transparent coating of a 
waxy substance laid over the impression thus 
transferred. In this state it is sent to the artist, 
who must scrape away this waxy coating where- 
ever he wishes white lights to appear. To pro- 
duce a good effect, in this way, requires some 
judgment ; the lights must never be scraped out 
too broad, for the impressions will have a snowy 
appearance, which will be very disagreeable, the 
effect must rather be produced by small scratches 
close to one another, it being well borne in mind 
that half tints of white cannot be scraped out. 
Kvery line scraped will be positive light ; but 
the effect of half tints must be produced by the 
fineness of the lines, and not by the more or less 
scraping of the waxy coating. In scrapiirg, the 
artist must feel that he has actually removed the 
waxy coating, and that the tool has touched the 
face of the stone, if not, the intended light will 
not tell, and the scraping becomes useless. For 
imitating the rough touches of white chalk, it is 
a very good plan to jag (by striking with a knife) 
the edge of the tool used in scraping. W ith such 
a tool, a rugged ness will be given to the scrap- 
ing, which could not be easily imitated in any 
other manner ; but, unless they are scraped with 
art, these lights will have a heavy and mechanical 
look in the printing. 

There is another method of executing the tint 
plates, which some persons prefer ; it is as fol- 
lows. After the printer has thrown off an im- 
pression of the drawing on a polished stone, 
instead of laying on a waxy mixture, the stone 
is sent to the artist, who lays on gum water over 
all those parts which are intended to be white ; 
a margin of gum must also be added, and the 
rest is done by the printer. 

J.ilbographic chalk should have the qualities 
of a good drawing crayon, it should be even in 
texture and carry a good point. It is, however, 
difficult to avoid making it too soft and greasy 
on the one hand, and too brittle on the other. 
For the chalk, as for the ink, more or less of the 
soap, wax, and tallow, may be used, as the ex- 
tent of the burning may render necessary, and 
the remedies pointed out for defects of the ink 
will enable the opemlor to judge of what is 
wanting. 

. The following proportions are the best : 

Ounces. 

Common soap . . • U 

Tallow . . . . 2 

Virgin wax . . .21 

Shell-lac .... 1 

The manipulation is similar to that for the ink. 
It is well, nowever, to throw in a little of the 
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vax just before the flame is extinguished. Less 
black must be mixed with the chalk than 
with the ink, its only use being to color the 
drawing, so that the artist may see the lines he 
traces. 

When the whole is well mixed, it should be 
poured into a mould, and very strongly pressed 
to prevent any bubbles, which would make the 
texture irregular. 

We may now furnish some useful information 
relative to the kind of stone .o be employed in 
lithography. The country adjacent to that 
whert?in lithography originated is abundantly 
provided with stones suited to this art. There 
are immense quarries of it, disposed in layers, 
along the Danube, in the country of Pappenheim, 
and in several other spots. The princi pal quarries 
worked are at a village called Solcnhofen. Every 
one admitting the existence of a first cause, must 
believe that Providence, who destined to this 
age the invention of an art favorable to the pro> 
gress of civilisation, had formed a considerable 
mass of stones ready prepared for the service of 
lithography. They are, in fact, found disposed 
in layers of one, two, three, or more inches in 
thickness, in such a manner that it is merely ne- 
cessary tc raise them from the quarries, and to 
cut them into convenient sizes, their thickness 
being equal throughout in each strata. Nature, 
who acknowledges neither privilege nor mono- 
poly, has distributed the same benefit amongst 
other countries also, though in a way less strik- 
ing. ' Lithographic stones are found in France, 
Italy, Prussia, Britain, Spain, and in the United 
States. Researches made with greater care would 
undoubtedly discover them in a great number of 
places. All the lithographers of Paris make use, 
almost exclusively, of the stones from Germany. 
The reason of ihis is, that the French quarries 
have been badly worked, either from want of funds 
or ignorance. The first masses which presented 
themselves on the superficial strata have been 
employed ; these stones are full of hollows, veins, 
or other defects, though otherwise of a good 
quality, being harder than those of Solenhofen. 
Those of the first quality, from Germany, are 
preferred for designs in crayons; those found in 
commerce are not all equally good. The fol- 
lowing are the properties whicli denote the good- 
ness of a lithographic stone. 

White stones are generally inferior to other 
kinds, being less durable. Those of a yellowish, 
or rather a grayish tint, are to be preferred on 
account of their durability, and because their 
grain is generally most equal. Those which are 
covered with points, or little whitish parts resem- 
bling vermicella, ought to be altogether rejected, 
especially when it is necessary to make delicate 
drawings in crayon ; as the marblings or shades 
of different colors deceive the eye of the artist, 
and prevent his giving to his work that effect 
and narmony which it ought to have. The strata 
with stripes of a more transparent tint than the 
rest of the stone ought to be rejected, not only 
because they are liable to split, but because they 
take the ink more readily in those parts, and 
leave the traces of it more strongly upon the de- 
signs Stones, however, are met with, which 
have flue lines, or threads of a brownish hue, 


which do not present any impedimenta to the 
success of the artist. 

Stones which are hard and homogeneous ac- 
quire a more equal surface, and are better adapted 
to the harmony of the tints ; they give a greater 
number of impressions without clogging, and 
furnish proofs more clear and brilliant, whilst 
the contrary is the case with those which are 
softer ; the durability of a stone may be ascer- 
tained by scratching it with the point of a knife. 
Those which are soft retain with more difficuUy 
the traces of the design in tlie light touches; 
they clog more readily, and consequently afford 
a smaller number of impressions. The metallic 
pen cuts them easily, whicli produces a clogging, 
and prevents the ink from flowing. The grain 
of these stones is always coarse and unequal. 
Those which have holes, or those which are un- 
equal in their grain or in their hardness, present 
the same inconvenience ; they check the point 
of the pen when employed in imitating line 
engraving, and do not admit of the artist giving 
clearness and neatness to his work. The soft 
parts being also more easily acted on by the 
acid are corroded, and injure the parts of the 
design with which they have been covered. 
Stones which have any defect whatever, ought 
never to be used for the crayon, witli which it is 
necessary to draw with particular care; they 
are therefore generally used for works in ink. 
The thickness of the stones is immaterial, pro- 
vided they are not too thin; for in lliis case 
there is a risk of breaking them in the operation 
of printing. Their thickness ought to be pro- 
orlioned to their surface ; the smallest should not 
e less than an inch, when thicker they have the 
advantage of serving for a considerable number of 
designs ; but they are very inconvenient when it 
is desired to remove or export them. It some- 
times happens that a stone, the surface of which 
presents all the qualitie.s which have just been 
spoken of, and which has succeeded* well in the 
impressions of one or more copies, is found to 
be bad in the succeeding impressions. 

The stones proper for lithography are com- 
posed of lime, argil, and silex. The first of 
thc.se substances predominates, the third is found 
in very small quantity, A stone entirely cal- 
careous does not answer for lithography, If has 
been proved by the marble of Carrara ; the 
crayon and ink adhere to this stone with diffi- 
culty, and are readily effaced from it ; jhc lines 
and the shades in a great measure disappear. 
One of the most certain indications of litnogra- 
phical properties is the conchoidal frac^re. All 
stones of this kind will be found goodf if they 
are also hard, and have all the fineness of grain 
and homogeneousness of texture which are 
necessary. 

The mode of politking them must next ba ad- 
verted to. Polishing is an operation by means 
of which a uniform and flat surface, and a polish 
more or less high, is given to the stone, according 
to the different kind of design or of work for 
which it is intended. The egre and prefeision 
with which this first preparation of the stone is 
effected, are not of less importance to the ex^u- 
tion of the desig^ than to that of the impression. 

A stone, the grain of which is unsuitable fbr the 
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crayoHi will not allow the artist to regulate his 
tints, and to give them harmony ; when he works 
in ink, or with the dry point, he will meet with 
other obstacles if the polish of the stone be not 
perfect ; and in each case his drawings will be 
defective ; but they will be more so, if in the 
surface of the stone there are undulations, hol- 
lows, stripes, &c. Stones are polished with sand, 
by rubbing them one on the other. The best 
sand for this purpose is that quartzose sand 
which is fine and hard-grained. In Paris they 
in general make use of a yellow sand, which, 
though fine, requires to be sifted. It is neces- 
sary to be very careful that the sand which is 
used be not mixed with gravel or any sharp 
angular substance, which would form stripes on 
the stones, the hollows of which would not 
receive the printing>ink, and there would conse- 
quently be white marks on the impressions. 
This serious evil is avoided by sifting the sand 
before it is used, and by rubbing the upper 
stone slowly at the commencement of the oper- 
ation, and occasionally turning it round upon 
the lower stone. 

The kind of design for which a stone is in- 
tended determines the kind of polish which 
should be given to it. A work in which the 
crayon is used cannot be executed unless the 
.stone have a grain left upon it ; all other kinds 
of drawing require surfaces which have the polish 
of marble. Wheilicr wc wish to employ a fresh 
stone, or to renew one which has been already 
used, it must equally undergo the process of 
polishing. For this purpose it is placed on a 
table ; a little sand is very equally sifted over it, 
which is moistened with a very little water. On 
the first stone is placed a second, as nearly as 
possible of the same dimensions, and the upper 
one is rubbed about in a direction nearly circu- 
lar, but drawing it successively towards the four 
corners, and cofftinually changing the relative 
position of the stones, so that every part of their 
surfaces may be subjected to an equal degree of 
friction. If this be neglected, and the stones be 
pressed on each other, and the circular motion 
be always th* Same, hollows will be formed, and 
uneven surfaces produced ; and these irregulari- 
ties will show themselves in the impressions. It 
is easy to ascertain, by means of a straight line, 
whether the stone be well levelled. 

At first the motion should be slow, and the 
pressure trifling, the rapidity of the one and the 
force of the other increasing as the sand becomes 
equally distributed. When the sand becomes 
rtduced to a paste, it no longer acts upon the 
stone ; fresh sand must be taken until the stone 

perfectly smooth, and there no longer remain 
on it the traces of any former design. The ink 
which /ormed this design may have been made 
to disappear without our having removed the 
source of its reproduction. This cause exists 
in the particles of the fatty substance of the 
cwiyon, or of t^e ink, which have penetrated be- 
low the surface of the stone, and which, being 
'(^in brought in contact with the printing-ink, 
will retain it, and reproduce part ot the old de- 
It may be known that this cause exists, 
it is perceived that in the wet stone there 
light traces of the former drawing. It is 


then necessary to continue the rubbing until 
these have qptirely disappeared. The aquafortis 
employed in the preparation of the stone for 
printing will, by itselr, produce this effect when 
the traces are very superficial. It should be 
remarked, that, of two stones of the same size, 
the lower becomes polished sooner than the 
upper one. To avoid this it is only necessary 
to change their position. 

In order to produce, on a stone intended for a 
drawing on crayon, the grain which it ought to 
have, it is necessary, after having treated it as we 
have just described, to sprinkle and rub it again 
with fine sand, which, by the friction it produces, 
may be made to give the desired grain. When 
it is wished to obtain a coarse grain, the stone is 
rubbed for a less space of time with the sand, 
this being also renewed more frequently: but 
the rubbing with the same sand is prolonged 
when a very fine surface is required. This rub- 
bing, however, should not be continued too long, 
or the grain which has been produced will be 
destroyed. The state of the grain may be judged 
of by blowing briskly on the surface of the stone, 
on which has been placed a little water, and 
then examining its plane by looking at it in an 
oblique direction. 

When stones intended for drawings in ink, or 
with other materials fit for lithography, are to 
have a very high polish given to them, the pro- 
cedure is the same as that we have just described, 
excepting only, that, after having produced a fine 
grain on the surface, the rubbing is continued 
with the same sand reduced to a thin paste, 
taking care to wet the stones when the adhesion 
between them becomes so great as to prevent 
them moving freely. The woikman, when he 
discontinues his labor, should not leave the 
stones in this state, as they would adhere, and 
could then be separated only by keeping them 
in a vessel full of water. 

The stones, having acquired by the operation 
described a certain degree of polish, are well 
washed, in order to remove the grains of sand, 
which might produce scratches ; a fine polish is 
then to be given to them by means of pumice- 
stone. This polishing is effected on one stone at 
a time, by rubbing it with a large piece of 
pumice-stone after it has been slightly moistened. 
The rubbing should be in a straight line, some- 
times in one direction and sometimes in the 
opposite, passing successi\ely over all parts of 
the surface of the stone. By this rubbing with 
the puTT)ice-stonc, and the white paste which it 
proauces, only adding water enough to preserve 
a slight degree of moisture, the beautiful polish 
of marble is produced. It is afterwards neces- 
sary to wash the stone in a considerable quan- 
tity of water, rubbing it with the hand, or with 
a cloth entirely free from grease, and thus to 
remove any particles of matter, which, by their 
position on ine surface of the stone, would pre- 
sent a substance intermediate between the surface 
and the drawing, which w'ould prevent the adhe- 
sion of the latter. 

Three kinds of grain may be given to stones, 
the coarse, the middling, and the fine. The first 
produces designs, the proofs of which have not 
the finish and delicacy of those which are ob- 
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tained on tho tvro others. The second ought in 
every case to be preferred, for it poanesses all the 
properties requisite for beauty of execution, 
although the proofs which it produces have not 
an appearance quite so soft and mellow as those 
from stones with the finest grain. But these last 
have the great disadvantage of soon losing the 
delicacy of the design, of clogging readily, and 
consequently of affording much fewer proofs. 
In every case it;is necessary that the grain should 
be smooth and uniform over the whole surface 
of the stone, otherwise the lines traced by the 
crayon will be found nearer to each other, or 
more strongly marked in some places than in 
others ; the proofs, in reproducing the same de- 
fects, will be found without harmony and without 
effect. 

When it is intended to execute very beautiful 
designs, it is necessary to reject the stones which 
are too soft; those which have hollows; those 
whose texture is softer in particular spots than 
in the general mass; those which are not of 
equal thickness, and which have inequalities in 
their upper surfaces ; those, in short, which are 
not of a good quality and well polished. 

A last precaution, is, to preserve the grained 
or polisl'ied stones under cover, to protect tliem 
from the air and the dust, and not to touch them 
with the hand, or any greasy substance, on that 
side which is to be worked upon. They are 
preserved by wrapping them up carefully in an 
envelope of white paper. To prevent the stone 
being soiled by the hand, with which it is very 
likely to come in contact, Mr. llullmandel, in 
his admirable work on Lithography, recommends 
the use of a rest, A B, fig. 2, which supports the 
hand, and is furnished with a slider K, which 
may be tightened by a screw rf, at any required 
point. The smaller diagram represents the 
moveable rest taken from its place, with the sup- 
{Kirtirig plane i t. 

As, in graining the stone, a portion of dust will 
always remain on its surface, notwithstanding 
the washing previously performed by the work- 
man, this dust existing between the chalk of the 
stone itself, will hinder many portions of the 
pencil from adhering properly, and thereby 
occasion some of the tints to be rotten. It is 
prudent, consequently, on the part of the 
draughtsman, either to wash the stone well in 
pure water, or to rub the face with a piece of 
clean flannel, and afterwards to brush off the 
dust : great care must be taken not to begin the 
drawing until the stone be perfectly dry. These 
directions refer solely to grained stones, polished 
stones requiring a mere wiping with a clean 
cloth or brush. 

As it is very difficult to alter any part of a 
drawing, and it is almost always necessary to 
execute it reversed on the stone, in order that it 
might print the right way, it is requisite to have 
a correct outline. If any parts be made out on 
the Slone with a lead pencil, it must be drawn 
with a very hard one, and the line must be ex- 
tremely fine and dodicate ; otherwise, if a thick 
line be drawn, the portions of lead existing 
between the face of the stone and the chalk will 
hinder the latter from adhering, and a white line 
will appear where the lead pencil had been 


applied. The best method to follow ii this 
having made a correct outline of the subject on 
paper, take some French tracing paper (never 
use in any case oiled or varnished paper), and 
place a piece over the outline ; as this paper is 
transparent, the whole drawing will be seen 
through. You may now trace an outline either 
with a soft lead pencil (if a chalk drawing is 
intended), or with red chalk (if an ink drawing). 
This outline, when completed, must be placed 
on the stone true and square, another thick piece 
of paper placed over the whole, and this latter 
piece well rubbed (without shifting) at the back, 
with a piece of ivory, or the handle of a knife, 
when the entire outline will be found to be trans- 
ferred, reversed on the stone. 

We have stated above that the outline on the 
French tracing-paper must be made with red 
chalk, if an ink drawing is the object; beoause 
black-lead, however soft, comes off with great 
dilficulty on a polished stone, whereas red chalk 
comes off very easily. 

The method given above is very convenient 
when the subjects are small ; but, when they an* 
above eight or nine inches in length, and accu- 
racy is required, it is unsafe to follow it, because 
the paper extends by rubbing, and a double, or at 
least a thick and blurred outline, is tlie conse- 
quence. When the drawing is large, the tracing- 
paper must be placed over the original outline, 
and the lines drawn with a pen and Indian or 
common ink, and the uj)pcr face (of this tracing), 
or side on which the ink lies, be rubbed over 
with a piece of cotton and black lead, or red 
chalk ; the overplus of the dust must then be well 
shaken off, and the face of the paper thus rubbed 
laid on the stone, so that the ink outline (which 
is clearly seen through) may be the reverse of the 
original ; these lines must be carefully gone over 
with a blunt etching needle, when a pure outline 
will be found traced on the stone. As soon as 
the lines have all been gone over, the paper may 
be pulled up, and the face of the stone, being well 
brushed, is ready to be commenced upou with 
the drawing. 

In order to copy the drawing, eo thiit it may 
be reversed, the best method is to plaOe the ori- 
ginal drawing at the foot of, and befok*, a look- 
ing glass, and copy from the glass instead of 
consulting the drawing. In placing the draw- 
ing upon the stone, it is very important to recol- 
lect that, a space or margin, of at least half an 
inch, and more if possible, must be left between 
the extremities of the drawing andf the edge of 
the stone, and a still larger space left at the bot- 
tom than at the top of the orawing, in order to 
have room for tlie writing, if any is ii.tend^ to 
be placed under the subject ; for, unless this be 
attended to, the drawing cannot be printed, and 
the whole labor of the artist is lost. It happens 
however, that some stones have small black vein^> 
like hair lines, which run across them, as well as 
other little imperfections. The artist ougbh 
therefore, always to ‘ake these defects (if exist- 
ing) into censideration, when he puls his tracini; 
on the stone ; for often the drawing may be 
placed that these black veins (which aiC ap* 
print) are lost in the dark tints of the foreground • 
or if there are detached and separate subjects «» 
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the «tone, he may place these so that the veins 
hhall come between them, as in this case they 
are of little consequence : or else, if tne stone is 
large enough to allow it, there is no absolute 
necessity to place the drawing in the middle; 
but it may be made on one side so as to avoid 
the veins, &c. 

The drawing, being finished on the stone, 
is sent to the lithographic printer, on whose 
knowledge of his art the success of the impres- 
sions entirely depends. The first process is to 
etch the drawing, as it is called. This is done 
by placing the stone obliquely on one edge over 
a trough, and pouring over it very dilute nitric 
acid. It is poured on the upper part of the stone, 
and runs down all over the surface. The stone 
is then turned, and placed on the opposite edge, 
and the etching water, being collected from the 
trough, is again poured over it in the same man- 
ner. The degree of strength, which is Utile more 
tiian one per cent, of acid, should be such as to 
produce a very slight effervescence; after the 
etching water has lain on the stone for a second 
c*r two its strength must vary according to the 
hottt of the atmosphere, and the degree of fineness 
of the drawing. It is desirable to pass the etch- 
ing water two or lliroe times over the darkest 
parts of the drawing, as they require more etch- 
ing than the lighter lints. Some stones, also, 
atid (Ullerent chalks, require different degrees of 
strength of the acid, and experience alone can 
guide the lithographer in his practice upon this 
point. Chalk drawings require weaker acid than 
the ink ones. 

The stone is now carefully washed by pouring 
clean rain-water over it, and afterwaras with 
gum-water ; and, when not loo wet, the roller, 
charged with printing-ink, is rolled over it in 
both directions, sideways, and from top to bot- 
tom, till the drawing takes the ink. It is then 
well covered over witli a solution of gum-arabic 
in water, of about the consistency of oil. This is 
allowed to dry, and preserves the drawing from 
any alteration, as the lines cannot spread, in con- 
sequence of the pores of the stone being filled 
with the gum. After the etching, it is desirable 
to leave the stone for a day, and best not to leave 
it more than a week, before it is printed from. 
In some establishments a few proofs are taken 
immediately after the drawing is etched, but it is 
better not to do S(». 

The operation of the etching requires groat 
nicety, and must be done quickly. If the draw- 
ing is etched too strongly, the fine tints disappear ; 
f too weakly, the printing-ink mixes with the 
darker parts, and the drawing runs into blots. 
A soft stone requires weaker acid than a hard 
one, if they are equally pure in quality. The dif- 
ferences in the compositions of the stones also 
require differences in the strength of the etching 
water, so that no strict rules can be given. The 
effect of the etching is, first, to take away the 
alkali mixed with the drawing chalk, or ink, 
which would maV-* the drawing liable to be af- 
leciea oy the water ; and, secondly, to make the 
j«tone refuse more decidedly to take any grease. 
ITie gum assists in' this lattef process, and is 
nnite essential to the perfect preparation of the 
surface of the stone. 

Von. XI 11. 
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An experiment has lately been made to take 
off impreasioDS from plants by lithographic print- 
ing. A specimen of Sibthorpia Europsea, which 
was gathered several years ago in Cornwall, was 
covered with lithographic ink and impressed on 
a stone, from which stone several impressions 
were afterwards taken. The experiment was not 
so successful as was wished, but still promised 
to be beneficial in leading to the means of mul- 
tiplying copies of the impressions of plants, 
much more accurate, in some respects, than a 
drawing can be expected to be. 

The press formerly employed in the litho- 
graphic process, was exceedingly complicated ; 
and, like the early German presses, but little 
adapted to the higher branches of the art. This 
cumbersome apparatus has now, however, been 
materially simplified by Messrs. Taylor and Mar- 
tineau, to whom the public have been some time 
indebted for an improved typographical press. 
Messrs. Taylor and Martineau’s press is faith- 
fully represented in plate Liihogr\phy, fig. I ; 
and its arrangement may be best understood by 
reference to the various parts lettered in the 
engraving. 

The cast iron uprights a a form the sides of the 
press, and are firmly attached to the base and 
table beneath. The carriage b, with its stone 
c, slide upon the rail-way dd^ the former being 
supported by small rollers, which considerably 
diminish the friction that might otherwise arise 
from the weight of a large stone. A stong handle, 
e, is attached to the roller J] by means of which 
motion is given to the carriage. The scraper, 
is depressed by means of a spiral placed at the 
extremity of the handle, h; and, as the scraper is 
only in operation upon the narrow line with 
which it is immediately in contact, the entire 
force exerted upon every pan of its surface is as 
great as in a press requiring more than several 
hundred limes the power, i represents the lyin- 
pan, and the regulating screw, k, is employed to 
adjust the press to the various stones that may 
be required in the different branches of this art. 

The number of impressions which can be 
taken from a chalk drawing will vary according 
to the fineness of the lints. A fine drawing will 
give 400 or 500; a strong one from 1000 to 1500. 

Ink drawings and writings give considerably 
more than copper-plates. The finest will give 
GOOO or 8000, ana strong lines and writings 
many more. Upwards of 80,000 impressions 
have been taken at Munich from one w riting of 
a form for regimental returns. 

Lithomancy, Litiiomamtia, in antiquity, 
a species of divination performed with stones. 
Sometimes the stone called sidcrites was used ; 
this they washed in spring water in the night, by 
candle-light; the person that consulted it was to 
be purified from all manner of pollution, and to 
have his face covered ; this done, he repeated 
certain prayers, and placed certain characters in 
an appointed order ; and then the stone moved 
of itself, and in a soft gentle murmur, or in a 
voice like that of a child, returned an answer. 
Lithontbiptu k. See Medicine. 
LITIIOFMIYTA, the name of Linnaeus’s third 
order of vermes. See Zoology. 

LlTHOSl’ERMUM, gromwell, a genus of 

W 
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:he monogynia order, and pcntandria class of 
plants : cor. funnel-shaped, the throat perforated 
and naked: cau quinqaepartite. There are 
several species; but the only remarkable ones 
are these: 1. L. arvense, the bastard alkanct, 
grows in corn fields. 2. L. officinale, the com- 
mon gromwell, grows in a dry gravelly soil. 
The seeds are reputed to be of service in calcu- 
lous cases. Grew says that they have so much 
earth in their com|)osition, tliat' they effervesce 
with acids; but if this is the case it must be at- 
tributed rather to an alkaline than an earthy 
quality. Both are natives of Britain. 

LITIlOSTilOTION, in natural history, a 
species of fossil coral, composed of a great num- 
ber of long and slender columns, sometimes 
round, sometimes angular, jointed nicely to one 
another, and of a starry radiated surfiice at their 
toj)s. These are found in considerable quanti- 
ties in the northern and western parts of this 
kingdom, sometimes in single, sometimes in 
complex specimens. 

LlTHOSTilOTON, among the Homans, was 
a pavement of Mosaic work, consisting of small 
pieces of cut marble of different kinds and 
colors. The lithostrota began to be used in the 
time of Sylla, who made one at Brameste in the 
temple of Fortune. At last they were used in 
private houses ; and were brought to such per- 
fection, that they exhibited most lively repre- 
.sentations of nature, with all the exactness of 
painting. 

Lithotomy. See Surgkry. 

LITHUANIA is the former name of an ex- 
tensive tract of country lying between Poland 
and Prussia (annexed to Poland in the fourteenth 
century), and now forming the three Russian 
governments of Wilna, Grodno, and Minsk. It 
was divided into two parts, called Samogitia 
and Lithuania Proper. Lithuania Proper was 
formerly divided into the palatinates of Troki 
and Wilna. It is flat and sandy, and intersected 
by vast marshes and bogs, and covered with im- 
mense pine, oak, and elm forests. Here bears, 
wolves, and wild boars, abound ; and the urus, 
or wild ox, is sometimes found. Immense quan- 
tities of pot-ash and pearl-ash are annually pro- 
duced from these woods ; and honey is collected 
in great abundance. In some of tbe bogs is 
found an ochre which gives forty per cent, of 
tolerably good iron, copper, pyrites, pet: fac- 
tions, yellow amber, and the remains of murine 
animals. The pasturage is excellent in particu- 
lar districts, and the cattle of a belter breed than 
in Russia ; and buck-wheat is raised in prefer- 
ence to any other. The I.ithuanians are a slug- 
gish race, and their appearance is generally very 
squalid. Their dress is a coarse shirt, covered 
by a woollen cloak or drawers, and sometimes 
merely a sheepskin. Their shoes are made of 
bark, and the harness of their horses of the more 
flexible branches of trees. 

LITIGANT, n. s. 'I L'.it. litigo, to 
Lit'ioate, V. a. & v. n. strive ; F r, lUigans, 
Litiga'tion, n. $. iUigkux. One en- 

Litio'xoup, adj. ( in a law suit: 

LiTic'iotsLY, adv. judicially contest- 

Litio'iotjsness, w.i. J ing: to litigate is 
to urge or manage a suit : litigious, disposed to 


litigation in the legal or any other sense ; also 
(obsolete) disputable; controvertible, 

Jn litigious and controverted causes, the will of 
God is to have them to do whatsoever the sentence 
of judicial and Anal decision shall determine. 

Hmktr, 

Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out still 
Litigious men, who quarrels move. Donne. 

The cast litigant sits not down with one cross ver- 
dict, but recommences his suit. Decay of Piety. 

And by that we shall know who are the litigants 
that like the two sons of Rebecca strive within us. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Never one clergyman had experience of both /in'- 
gations, that hath not confessed, he had rattier have 
three suits in Westminster Hall, than one in the 
arches . Clarendon . 

No fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, 
Distinguishea acres of litigious grounds. 

Dri^drns (ieorgics. 

'fho litigants tear one another to pieces for tlie 
liencfit of some third interest. Estrange' s Fahirs. 

His great application to the law had not infectetl 
his temper with any thing positive or litigious. 

Addisitn. 

The appellant, after the interposition of an ap- 
peal, still litigates in the same cause. 

Aylilf'e*s Parergon. 

Judicial acts arc those writings and matters which 
relate to judicial proceedings, and arc sped in open 
court at the instance of one or both of the parties 
litigant. Id. 

Dar’st thou still litigate thy desp’rate cause. 
Spite of these numerous, awful witnesses, 

Anri doubt the deposition of the skies I Young, 
LITMUS, orLACMLs, in the arts, a blue pig- 
ment, formed from archil. It is brought from 
Holland at a cheap rate ; but may be prepared 
by adding quicklime and spirit of urine to the 
archil, previously bruised by grinding. The 
mixture having cooled, and the fluid evaporated, 
becomes a mass of the consistence of a paste, 
which is laid on boards to dry in square lumps. 
It is only used in miniature paintings, and can- 
not be well depended on, because the least ap- 
proach of acid changes it instantly from blue to 
red. The best litmus is very apt to change and 
fly. See ARcnn., and Dying 

LITTKR, n. s. & a. Fr. litiere. A sedan 
or portable bed ; tbe .straw bed of animals or 
plants ; the brood or young of one litter or bed : 
and (from beds of straw apparently) to strew 
things carelessly about : any number of things 
carelessly strewed. 

To my litter strait ; 

Weakness posscsseth me. 

Shahspeare, King John, 
To crouch in litter of your stable planks. 

Shakspeare. 

Then was this Island, 

Save for tlie son that she did litter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag-bom, not honoured with 
A human shape. Id. Tempest. 

1 do here walk before thee like a sow that hata 
overwhelmed all her liner but one. 

Ho was carried on a rich chariot /itfer-wise, with 
two horses at each end. Uacotds New Atlantis. 

The whelps of bears arc, at first fictmng, withou. 
all form or fashion* Hakewill on Providence. 

The drowsy frighted steeds, 

That draw the litter of close-curtained sleep* 

mlton. 
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We might conc(;ivo that dogs were created blind, 
ijdcudsti wo ohsorvo they were tittered so with us. 

ilrou;fie. 

He found a stall where oxen stood, 

^3ut for his ease well littered was the floor. 

Dryden, 

Here modest matrons in soft litters driven 
In solemn pomp appear. Id, Miieid, 

Fruitful as the sow that carried 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrowed. 

Id, Juvenal, 


All trying, by a love of littleness. 

To make abridgments, and to draw to less 
Even that nothing which at first we were. 

Donne* 

Finding him studious, she chose rather to en* 
due him with conversative qualities of youth ; as, 
dancing and fencing. li'vfton. 

If we find hut a little pleasure in our life, we are 
ready to dote upon it. Bp. Hall's Conlcmplalions. 

All that is past ought to seem little to thee, be- 
cause it is so in itself. Taylor s Guide to Devotion. 


A wolf came to a sow, and very kindly offered to 
take care of her litter. L' Ilstranye. 

Reflect upon that numerous litter of strange, 
senseless opinions, that crawl about the world. 

South, 

Take off the litter from your kernel beds. 

Evelyn. 

Strephon, who found the room was void, 

Stole in, and took a strict survey 

Of all the litter as it lay. Swyi. 

They found 

The room with volumes littered round. Id. 

The Littlr, U?ctica, was carried upon shafts, 
and was anciently esteemed the most easy and 
elegant kind of carriage. Du Cange derives the 
word from the barbarous Latin Iccteria, straw or 
bedding for beasts: others from lectus, a bed; 
there being ordinarily a quilt and a pillow to a 
litter in the same manner as to a bed. Pliny 
calls the litter the traveller’s chamber : it was 
much in use among the Romans, among whom 
it was carried by slaves kept for that purpose ; 
as it still continues to be in the east, where it is 
called a palanquin. The Roman Icctica, made 
to be carrieil by four men, was called tetrapho- 
vuin ; that by six, hexaphorum; and that by 
eight, octaphorum. Tlie invention of litters, ac- 
cording to Cicero, was owing to the kings of 
Biihynia: in the time of Tiberius they were be- 
come very frequent at Rome, as appears from 
Seneca ; and even slaves were carried in them, 
though never by more than two persons. 

LITTLE, adj.f 7 i. s, & adv. 1 Sax. lyrel ; 

Lit'tlenfss, 11 . s. I Goth, litillf lilt; 

Swed, /yf, comparative Less, superlative Least, 
which see. Small in bulk, or extent of space 
or lime; not much; not many; some: hence 
of small power, dignity, or importance : as a 
substantive, a small space, part, or affair; as 
an adverb, small in degree or quantity : little- 
ness is smallness (of any kind) ; meanness. 

Nyle thou ghit drynke watir, but use a Util wyn 
for the stomak and for thin oftc fallyngc yufinuytees, 
WicUf. 1 Tymo. v. 

The coast of Dan went out too little for them. 

Joshua, XIX. 

When thou wasf little in thine own sight, wast 
thou not made the head of the tribes 1 

1 Sam. XV. 17. 

A AttU sleep, a little sluinlier, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep ; so shall poverty come upon thee. 

Proverh. 

And at the last a patli of lUrJ brede 

I found, that gretly had not usid be. 

For it forgrowiu was with grass and wede, 

That well unne this a wight might it se. Chaucer. 

It i'. done by little and little, and with many es- 
says ; out all this dischargelh not the wonder. 

liactoJs iVutu'rr/ IlisUny. 


lie was a very little gentleman. Clarendon. 

And now in Liille space 
'I’he confines met. Milton. 

Ry sad experiment 1 know 
How little weight my words with thee can find. 

Id, 

The poor sleep Utile. Otway. 

Uy freeing the precipitated matter from the rest by 
filtration, and diligently grinding the white piccipi- 
tate with water, the mercury will Utile by Utile bo 
gathered into drops. Boyle. 

Much in little was writ ; and all conveyed 
With cautious care, for fear to be betrayed. 

Dry den . 

They have much of the poetry of Ma'cenas, but 
little of his liberality. Id. 

As if 'tvvere little from their town to chase, 

1 through the seas pursued their exiled race. Id. 
His sou, being then very little, 1 considered only 
as wax, to be moulded as one pleases. Locke. 


'Fhere are many expressions, which, carrying with 
them no clear ideas, are like to remove but little of 
niy ignorance. Jd. 

T leave him to reconcile tliese contradictions, 
which may plentifully be found in him, by any ono 
who will but read with a little attention. Id. 

One would have all things Utf/e ; hence lias tryed 
Turkey poults, fresh from the egg, in batter fryed. 

kiny. 

Wc may suppose a great many degrees of Uttlene.xs 
and lightness in these earthy particles, so as many 
of them might float in the air. Burnet. 

The Knglish and French, in verse, are forced to 
raise their language with metaphors, by the pompous- 
ness of the whole phrase, to wear oft any littleness that 
appeiars in the particular parts. AtUUson. 

I view with anger and disdain, 

How Utile gives thee joy or pain ; 

A print, a liron/.e, a flower, a root. Prior. 

The angclick grandeur, by being concealed, doe: 
not awaken our poverty, nor mortify our litilctnss 
much, as if it was always displayed. Collier. 

Where there is loo great a. thinness in the thuds 
subaciil substances arc proper, though they arc 
little astringent. A'lhuthnot. 

These they are filtc<l for, and little else. Cheyne 
A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Iberian spring. 

Po/v. 

Several clergymen, otherw ise little tond of obscui 
terms, ycr. in^'heir sermons were very liberal of a 
those which they find b> ecclosia,stical writers. 

Swift. 

The received definition of names should be change 

as little as vossil.le. ' "a''*- 

As man was made for glory and lor bliss. 

All littleness is in approach to woe. i ouny. 

The great art of life w to play for much, and stuV 
” lohnson. 

Little (William), an ancient English liu 
loriaii, called also Gulielmus Neuburgctisi! 
bom at Bridlington in Yorkshire, in 1130; au 

1^1 ^ 
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ecliicaled in the abbey of Newborough, where he 
became a monk. In his advanced years, he 
wrote a history of England, in five books, from 
the Norman conquest to A. D. 1197; which, for 
veracity, regularity of disposition, and purity ot 
language, is one of the most valuable productions 
of that .period. 

LITrLETON (Adam), an eminent lexicogra- 
pher, descended from an ancient family in 
Shropshire. He was born in 1627, educated at 
Westminster school, and went to Oxford, a stu- 
dent of Christ Church, whence he was ejected, 
by the parliament's visitors, in 1648. Soon 
after he became uslicr of Westminster school; 
and, in 1648, was made second master. After 
the Restoration he kept a school at Chelsea, of 
wliich church he was admitted rector in 1664. 
Tn 1670 he took his degrees in divinity, being 
then chaplain to Charles If. In 1674 he be- 
came jnebendary of Westminster, of which he 
was afterwards subdean. Hesidcs the well known 
I.atin and English Dictionary, he published 
several other works. He died ifi 1694. 

LriTinoN (Edward), LL. D., a learned En- 
glish divine, educated at Cambridge in 1716. 
In 1729 ho was elected fellow of Eton College, 
and presented to the living of Maple Derham, 
Oxford. In 1730 he took his degree, and was 
appointed chaplain to king ( ieorge 1. He died 
in 1734 ; and his discourses, in 2 vols. 8vo., 
were printed for the benefit of his family, under 
the patronage of (picen Caroline. Hiscelebratc«l 
poem on a spider, and other fugitive piccc.s, 
are preserved in Dodsley’s Collection. 

Litti.kto:^, or Lytti.eton (Sir Thomas), 
judge of the common plea.s, was the eldest son 
of 'I'hoTnas Westcote, c.sq., of Devonshire, by 
Elizabeth, sole heiress of Thomas Littleton of 
Erankley in Worcestershire, at whose reque'<l 
be took the name and arms of that family. He 
was educated at Oxford or Cambridge; and was 
afterwards, by Henry VI., made steward of the 
court of the palace. In 1455 he was appointed 
king’s serjeant; and, in 1466, a judge of the 
common pleas, under Edward IV. In 1474 he 
was created knight of the Bath. He died in 
1481 ; and was buried in the cathedral of Wor- 
cester, where a marble tomb, with his .statue, was 
erected to his memory. He was author of the 
Treatise upon Tenures, on which Sir Edward 
Coke wrote a comment, well known by the title 
of Coke unon Littleton. 

LITTORALE, an Italian word signifying the 
sea coastf applied particularly to the Hungarian 
province on the coast of the Adriatic, comprising 
the three towns Fiume, Buccari, and Porlo-Re, 
with their territories, on the northern coast of 
Dalmatia. It formerly belonged to the military 
district of Croatia, llie emperor doseph II, 
annexed it to Hungary in 1776, and gave it a 
civil government for the encouragement of Hun- 
garian commerce. The district had, in 1787, 
19,928 inhabitants upon 140 square miles. 
From 1809 to 1814, it formed part of the 
Illyrian provinces of France. In i814, it 
was restored to the Austrian empire, and, in 
1B22, was re-nnited with the province.s of the 
crown of lluiigary The seat of government is 
ai I'lunic. 


LITURGY. Gr. Xarapyia ; Fr. Uturgie, 
Form of prayer ; devotion. See below. 

Liturgy is derived from Xeiroc, public, and 
gpyop, work ; and includes all the ceremonie^ be- 
longing to public worsliip. In a more restrained 
signification, liturgy is used among the Romanists 
to signify the mass ; and, in the church of Eng- 
land, the book of common prayer. All who 
have written on liturgies agree that, in the primi- 
tive days, divine service was exceedingly simple, 
clogged with very few ceremonies, and consisted 
of but a small number of prayers ; but, by degrees, 
they increased the number of external ceremo- 
nies, and added new prayers. Liturgies have 
been different in different times and countries. 
There are liturgies of St. Chrysostom, Si. Fcter, 
St. James, St. Basil, of the Maionitos, of the 
Cophta?; the Armenian, Roman, Gallican, Am- 
brosian, Spanish, African, and English liturgies, 
In the early age.s of the church, every 
bishop had a power to form a liturgy for his own 
diocese; and, if he kept to the analogy of faitli 
and doctrine, all circumstances were left to his 
own discretion. Afterwards the whole province 
followed the metropolitan church, whicli became 
the general rule of the church : and this Lind- 
wood acknowh^dgos to bo the common law of 
the church ; intimating that the use of several 
services in the same province, which was the case 
in England, was not to be warranted but by long 
custom. The liturgy of the church of England 
was composed in l.')47, and established in the 
second year of Edward \T. In his fifth year it 
was reviewed; because some things were con- 
tiiiied in it which showed a compliance with 
the superstition of those times, and wliich were 
objected to by Calvin, and some learned men at 
home. Some alterations were made in it; the 
general confession and absolution were added ; 
and the communion w'as made to begin with the 
ten commandments. The use of oil in confirma- 
tion, and extreme unction, were taken away ; 
also prayers for souls departed. This liturgy, so 
reformed, was established by act of 5 and 6 Ed- 
wanl VL, cap. 1 : abolished by queen Mary 
(who enacted that the service should stand as it 
was used in the last year of Henry VI 11.); but 
rc-c.stablishcd with a few alterations and addi- 
tions, by 1 Eliz. cap. 2. Some farther altera- 
tions were introduced by order of king James I., 
in the first year of his reign ; particularly in the 
office of private baptism, in several rubrics, &c.; 
with the addition of five or six new prayers and 
thanksgivings, and all that }Uirt of the catechism 
which contains the doctrine of the sacraments. 
The book of common prayer, thus altered, re- 
mained in force from the first year of king 
James I. to the fourteenth of Charles II. The 
last review of the liturgy was in 1661 ; and the 
last act of uniformity, enjoining the observance 
of it, is 13 and 14 Car. 11., cap. 4. Many ap- 
lications have been since made for a review, 
ut hitherto without success. 

JJTDIJS, among the Romans, was the staff 
made use of by the augurs in quartering the 
heavens. It bore a great resemblance to the 
crosier of a bi.shop, but w;w shorter. It was 
crooked at one end, and thickest in the curved 
part, according to A. Gcllius. We frequently 
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Tneet with a representation of it upon medals, 
amongst other pontifical instruments. It was 
called Lituus Quirinalis, from Quirinus, a name 
of Romulus, who was skilled in all the mysteries 
of augury. 

Lituus was also an .instrument of music in 
use in the Roman army. It was straight, except- 
ing that it had a little bending at the upper end 
like the lituus or sacred staff of the augurs ; and 
from the similitude it derived its name. The 
lituus, as an instrument of martial music, was of 
a middle kind betwixt the cornu and the tuba. 

LIVADIA, a province of European Turkey, 
the ancient Achaia and Hellas, or Greek Proper ; 
bounded on the north by Epirus and Thessaly, 
from which it is separated by Mount Oeta, now 
Ranina, and by the Euripus, now the strait of 
Negropont; on the east by the Archipelago ; on 
the south by the gulf of Engia, the isthmus of 
(Jorinth, and tlie gulf of Lepanto ; and on the 
west by the Ionian Sea and part of Epirus. Its 
extent is about 180 miles from north-west to 
south-east : its greatest breadth not above forty. 
It is in general mountainous, but pleasant and 
fruitful. The principal mountains are, the Oeta 
ill Boeolia, where is the famous pass of Thermo- 

i iylffi, not above twenty-five feet broad ; and 
^arnassus. Helicon, and Cythaeron in Phocis, 
celebrated by the poets. The rivers of most 
note are, the Sionapro, the ancient Acbelous, 
the Cephisus, the tsmenus, and the Asopus. 
The province is at present divided into Livadia 
Proper, Stramulippa, and the duchy of Athens. 
The principal places are, I>epanto, anciently 
Naupactus ; Livadia, anciently Lcbadia; Athens, 
or Sctincs ; ^hebes, or Stibes ; Lepsina, an- 
ciently Eleusis ; Castri, formerly Delphi ; and 
Megara. SeeGacFCE. 

Livadia, the capital of the above province, 
is a laige and populous place, seatea on the 
gulf of Lepanto, about fifty miles from Athens. 
It has a considerable trade in woollen stuffs and 
rice. Near this place is the cave of Trophonius. 
It contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 

LIVE, V , n . & adj , Sax. lipian ; Swed. 
Li ve'less, adj . lefwa ; Goth, liva ; Dan. 

Live'lihood, n. f. lex^c; Belg. /even. To 

Live'liness, exist; be in animal 

Livf'lode, existence ; vegetate ; 

Liv'elong, adj . Whence to continue in 

Live'ly, adj . & adv . life ; pass life ; con- 

Livf.'lily, adv . verse, or cohabit (tak- 

Liv'er, n. 5. ing with ); feeil; live 

Liv'ino, & n. s. in happiness; remain 
Liv'ingly, adv , ^ undestroyed or unex- 
tinguished; be exempt from death: live, as an 
adjective, is quick ; active : hence burning : live- 
loss written by Shakspeare for lifeless: liveli- 
hood, means of living, a corruption of livelode, 
or lead, i.e. the manner of leading life. See 
Lode. Livelong is tedious; long in passage; 
lasting: lively, according to, or representing, 
hfe ; active ; strong ; energetic ; brisk ; gay : 
briskly; vigorously; with near resemblance to 
life : liver, one who exists, Q| who lives in some 
particular manner: living, as an adjective, is 
synonymous with lively ; as a substantive it sig- 
nifies power or means of continuing life ; main- 


tenance ; benefice of a cler^man ; all who live : 
livingly in the state of the living. 

In him was lyf, and the liff was the light of men. 

Wiclif, Jon, i. 

If one man’s ox hurt another that he die, they 
shall sell the live ox, and divide the money. KntJus. 

My statutes and judgments if a man do, he .shall 
live in them. Lev, xvih. .5. 

The living know that they shall die. Ecclcs. 
All they did cast in of their abundance ; but she 
of her want did cast in all that she had, even all her 
/Icing. Murk. 

Tliey which minister about holy things, live of the 
things of the temple. 1 Cor, ix. 13 

Tell me, niadaine, I you beseech 
For sith the first of my living 
Was 1 so fereful cf‘ nothing 
As 1 am now to here you spoke. 

Chaucer s Dreme. 

By whichc the lesse whyle T lookc to Igue willi 
you, the more depelye am 1 tnoued to care in wha& 
case I Icaue you, for such as 1 leaue you, suchc bee 
my children lyke to fynde you. Sir G. Muor^, 
His weary foe into that living well, 

Gan high advaunce his broad (liscoloured hrest 
Above his wonted pitch, with countenance fell, 
And clapt his yron wings, as victor he did dwell. 

Spenser. Faerie Qucenc. 

A most notorious thief ; lived all his life-time of 
spoils and robberies. Spenser. 

If any loose liver have any goods of his own, the 
sherifi'is to seize thereupon. Id, on Ireland. 

Some of our ministers having the livings of tho 
country offered unto them, without pains, will, 
neither for any love of God, nor for all the good 
they may do, by winning souls to God, be drawn 
forth from their warm nests. Spenser, 

She gave like blessing to each creature, 

As well of worldly livelode as of live, 

That there might be no difference nor strife. 

Hubberd, 

For ourselves we may a living make. Id, 

My life thou shalt command, but not my shame : 
The one iny duty owes ; but my fair name, 

Despite of death, that lives upon my grave, 

To dark dishonour's use thou shalt not have 

Siiakspeare, 

Our high-placed Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of natiire, and pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Id, 

I'hc shepherd swains shall dance and sing, 

For they delight each May morning. 

If these delights thy miml may move, 

Then live with me and be my love. Id, 

The obscured bird clamoured the livelong niglu. 

Id, 

Then' may I set the w'orld on wheels, when she 
can spin for her living. Id, 

Is't night’s predominance, or the day’s shame. 
That darkness does tlie face of earth entomh. 

When living day should kiss it? Id. Macbeth, 
Men’s evil manners live in brass, their virtues 
We write in water. Id, Henrg Vill, 

Description cannot suit itself in words, 

To demonstrate tho life of such a battle. 

In life so Iheless as it shews itself. Id, Henry V, 
Living creatures have voluntary motion, whicli 
plants have not. Bacon's Natural History, 

Dr, Parker, in lus sermon liefore them, touched 
them so near for their living, that they went near to 
touch him for his life. liayuuird. 

They brought their men to the slough, who dis- 
charging lively almost close to I he face of the enemy, 
did much amaze tlieiu .V. 
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So short is life, that every peasant strives, 

In a farni'housc or field, to have three lives. 

Donne, 

None but our last enemy comes once for all ; and 
I know not, if that ; for even in living we die daily. 

Bp. Hall's Contemplations. 
The end of his descent was to gather a church of 
holy Christian livers over the whole world. 

liamjnond's Fundamentals. 
The faithful minister lives sermons. Fuller. 

Isaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 

Or shortly you’ll dig for your living, Denham, 
That rebellion dn)ve the lady from thence, to find 
a livelihoiHl out of her own estate. Clarendon. 

Young and old come forth to play 
On a sun-shine holiday, 

’I’ill the livelong day-light fail. Milton. 

Tlut wherefore comes old Manoa in such haste. 
With youthful steps ? much livelier than ere while 
He seems ; supposing here to find his son. 

Or of him bringing to us some glad news ? Id. 

Now three and thirty rolling years are fled 
Since I began, nor yet begin to live. Browne. 
In vain do they scruple to approach the dead, who 
livinglxf are cadaverous, or fear any outward pollution, 
whose temper pollutes themselves. 

Id. Vulgar Errours. 

The Arcadians fought as in an unknown place, 
having no succour but in their hands ; the Helots, as 
in their own place, fighting for their /iriiigs, wives, 
and children. Sidney. 

Some so like to thorns and nettles live 
That none for them can, when they perish, grieve. 

Waller. 

A louder sound was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the saltpetre upon 
casting of a live coal upon it. Boyle. 

'I'he rays of wit gild wheresoe’er they strike. 

But are not, therefore, fit for all alike ; 

'rhey charm the lively, but the grave offend, 

And raise a foe as often as a friend ; 

Like the resistless beams of blazing light. 

That cheer the strong and pain the weakly sight. 

Stiliingjieet. 

The number of soldiers can never be great in pro- 
portion to that of people, no more than of those that 
are idle in a country, to that of those who live by la- 
boar. Temple. 

Pity and he are one ; 

So merciful a king did never live^ 
l,oth to revenge, and easy to forgive. Dryden. 
'Lo save the livings and revenge the dead. 
Against one warrior’s arms all I’roy they led. hf, 
Mark bow the shifting winds from west arise, 
And what collected night involves the skies ! 

Nor can our shaken vessels live at sea, 

.Much less against the tempest force their way. Id. 

In a spacious cave of living stone, 

I’he tyrant -rivilus, from his airy throne. 

With |)owef iiii{)erial curl)s the struggling winds. 

Id. 

Pure oil and incense on the fire they throw ; 
These gifts the greedy flames to dust devour, 

Then on the living coals red wine they pour. Id. 
I’hat liveliness which the freeilom of the pencil 
makes appear, may seem the living hand of nature. 

hi, Dufresnoy. 

Since a true knowletlgeof nature gives us pleasure, 
a litely imitation of it in poetry, or painting, must 
produce a much irn‘at< r. - Id* 

'J’hat part of poetry must needs be best, which 
describes most licely our actions and passions, our 
virtues and our vices. Dryden. 

There is no liviny without trusting some boily or 
other, in some cases. L'F.slrange. 
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He brings disgrace upon his character, to submit 
to the picking up of a livelihood in that strolling way 
of canting and begging. Id. 

Extravagant young fellows, that have liveliness and 
spirit, come sometimes to be set right, and so make 
able and great men ; but tame and low spirits very 
seldom attain to any thing. Locke, 

The way to live long must be, to use our bodies so 
as is most agreeable to the rules of temperance. 

Ray on the Creation. 

It was a miraculous providence that could make a 
vessel, so ill-manned, live upon sea; that kept it from 
being dashed against the hills, or overwhelmed in tho 
deeps. Burnet, 

It is their profession and livelihood to get their liv-* 
ing by practices for which they deserve to forfeit their 
lives. South, 

His faith must be not only living, but lively too; 
it must be brightened and stirred up by a particular 
exercise of those virtues specifically requisite to a due 
performance of this duty. Id, 

IMost of the trades, professions, and ways of living 
among mankind, take their original either from the 
love of pleasure, or the fear of want. Addison. 

When men of rank and figure pass away their lives 
in criminal pursuits and practices, they render them- 
selves more vile and despicable than any innex'ent 
man can be, whatever low station his fortune and 
birth have placed him in. Id. 

If we are finnly resolved to live up to the dictates 
of reason, without any regard to wealth and reputa- 
mon, we may go through life with steadiness and 
pleasure. Id. 

They have been as often banisited out of most other 
places ; which must very much disperse a people, and 
oblige them to seek a livelihood where they can find it. 

Id. Spectator* 

Be thy affections undisturbed and dear, 

Guided to what may great or good appear. 

And try if life be worth the liver's care. Prior, 
I’he colours of the prism are inanifestlY more full, 
intense, and lively, than those of natural bodies. 

Newton's Opticks, 

Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments 
anti reflections, a lively persuasion of the certainty )f 
a future state. Atterhury, 

Here are the wants of children, of distracted per- 
sons, of sturdy wandering licggars and loose disor- 
derly livers, at one view represented. Id, 

A late prelate, of a remarkable 7.cal for the church, 
were religions to be tried by lives, would have Sfved 
down the pojx^, and tho whole consistory. Id. 

Those animals that live upon other animals have 
their flesh more alkalescent tnan those that live upon 
vegetables. Arbuihnot. 

The parson of the parish preaching against adul- 
tery, Mrs. Bull told her husband that they would 
join to have him turned out of his living for using 
personal reflections. Id. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace 
There high in air, memorial of my name, 

Fix the smooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 

Pope 

Formed by thy converse, happily to steer 
From muve to gay from Uiehf to severe. Id 
How could she sit the livelong day, 

Yet never ask us once to play ? Swift. 

Sounds which address the car are lost ami won 
In one short hour ; ,jbut that wlii<!h strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 

TTad** 

five while you live, the F.picurc would say 
And snatch the pleasures of the ];rcscnt day ; 
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Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies : 

Lord, in my views let both united be, 

1 live to pleasure when 1 live to thee. Doddridge, 

We are of Christ; our concern is, to honour that 
superior denomination, by living up to it. Mason, 
When Love Divine, with brooding wings unfurled, 

C' ailed from the rude abyss the living world. 

Darwin, 

They only have lived long who have lived virtuously. 

Sheridan, 

She was not violently lively, but 

Stole on your spirits like a May-day breaking ; 

Her eyes were not too sparkling, yet, half-shut. 
They put beholders in a tender taking. Byron, 

Liv'er, n. s. 1 Sax. lipeji; Swed. lefever ; 

Liver'orown. J Dan. iever; Teut. libera h li- 
ocHy to live. — Minsheu. One of the most im- 
portant of the entrails, of a dark red color: liver- 
grown is having too great a liver. 

And the caul above the liver — it shall he take 
away. Lev, iii. 4. 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my Liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Shakspenre, 

I enquired what other casualties were most like the 
rickets, and found that liveryrown was nearest. 

Graunt, 

The up^rmost stratum is of gravel ; then clay of 
various colours, purple, blue, red, liver colour. 

fVuodward, 

Liver, in anatomy. See Anatomy, Index. 
Plato, and others of the ancients, fix the prin- 
ciple of love in the liver; whence the Latin 
proverb, Cogit amare jecur : and in this sense 
Horace frequently uses the word, as when he 
say.s, Si torrere jecur quseris idoneuni. The 
Greeks, from its concave figure, called it ijTraf, 
vaulted or suspended ; the Latins, jecur, q. d. 
juxta cor, as being near the heart. The French 
call it foye, from foyer, focus, a fire-place; 
agreeably to the doctrine of the ancients, who 
believed the blood to be boiled and prepared in 
it. Krasistratus, at first, called it parenchyma, 
i. e. effusion or mass of blood ; and Hippocrates, 
by way of eminence, frequently calls it the hy- 
pochondrium. 

LIVERPOOL, a borough and corpomte town, 
and the second port in Great Britain, is in 53'^ 
24' 40" of N. lat., and 2® 58' 25" W. long., cal- 
culated from St. Paul’s church in Liverpool. It 
is situate in the county of Lancaster, and on the 
river Mersey ; and although it is not easy of en- 
trance, on account of sand-banks at the mouth of 
the Mersey, it is the most accessible port of the 
west coast of England. 

Liverpool was first noticed for its trade with 
Ireland. Leland, who wrote in the reign of Henry 
VlIL, says of Liverpool, that * Irisch merchants 
cum much thither as to a good haven ;* and 
Camden, in his Britannia published in 1586, 
says, * the Mersey spreading, and presently con- 
tracting its stream from Warrington, falls into the 
ucean with a wide channel, ver) convenient for 
tmde, where opens to new Litherpoole com- 
nionly called Lirpoolc, from a water extending 
like a pool, according to the common opinion, 
where is the most convenient and most frequented 
passage to lielande.’ At an early period, too 


the conveniency of the port of Liverpool as a 
passage to the Isle of Man was sufiiciently esti- 
mated by the Stanley family ; and the trade to 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, which commenced 
at so early a period, has never been lost, but has 
increased with their increasing wealth. Liver- 
pool enjoys also a great coasting trade with 
Wales, Bristol, London, the English maritime 
corn counties, and with Scotland and Cumber- 
land. In 1752 Liverpool employed only 122 
vessels in the coasting trade: in 1818 2960 
vessels were entered outwards as coasters at the 
Liverpool custom-house : in 1823 3580 vessels 
\yere reported inwards as coasters. Since which 
time the coasting trade of Liverpool has prodi- 
giously increased by the number of steam vessels 
constantly employed in it. 

As to the inland trade, the manufacturing towns 
of Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Pres- 
ton, Rochdale, Oldham, Ashton-Underlyne, 
Stockpool, Macclesfield, and Congleton, arc all 
within fifty miles of Liverpool, and have almost 
all communication with it by water. By water 
conveyance too the more distant towns of Hud- 
dersfield, Halifax, and T.eeds, have constant com- 
mercial intercourse with Javerpool. ‘A rapid 
communication also subsists between Liverpool, 
Birmingham and Sheffield ; and great quantities 
of hardware and polished goods, the manufactures 
of these towns, arc in the cotistant course of 
transit to Liverpool. At the distance of about 
fifteen to twenty miles from Liverpool is an inex- 
haustible supply of excellent coal, which is 
brought down by canal. The river Weaver, 
whicii is navigable from Northwich to the Mer- 
sey, furnishes an easy conveyance to Liverpool 
for the produce of the salt works of Northwich 
and W’insford. Liverpool has communication 
by water with Stailbrdshire, and draws from that 
county immense stores of iron and earthenware. 
At St. Helen’s and Warrington, the former within 
twelve and the latter nineteen miles from Liver- 
pool, are most extensive manufactures for plate 
glass and glass bottles. The amount of the com- 
mercial dealings between Liverpool and the in- 
land district is beyond all computation. By a 
railway, now laying down between I.iverpool and 
Alaiichcster, the communication with the large 
manufactures will be more direct and facile, and 
:;n increase of traffic will necessary result from it. 

Jn respect to its foreign trade, Liverpool is the 
peculiar port for vessels belonging to the United 
States; and, by lines of packet ships sailing be- 
tween Liverpool and several of the principal 
ports in the United States on stated days and 
with the utmost ])unctualiiy, the most rapid 
communication is ke|>t np between tlie two coun- 
tries. IMost of the timhor ve.ssels from North 
America import their cargoes into Liverpool. 
The comnuTce of Livct'pool witlithc infant states 
of South America is also immense ; and since 
the opening of the East India trade Liver- 
pool has c?nteri‘«I spiritedly into it, and now 
maintains a regular and advantageous commerce 
with it. Kegnlar trading vessels are also estab- 
lished between l.ixerpool and New South Wales. 
In the West India trade Liverpool has nr w far 
outstripped Bristol. It has still some trade with 
Africa; but no longer of the degrading and dis- 
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gusting chaiacler for which it was once so me- Liverpool participates in all foreign immonopo- 
niorable. It has considerable trade too with lized commerce, except die Greenland trade, 
Russia and all the European ports; in short which it has abandoned for the last few yean. 


Importation into London of grain, &c., from the Ut of January 
to the 1st of December 1827. 

Importation into Liverpool during the 

same period. 


Qty. 

Ireland. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign 

parts. 

Ame- 

rica. 

Ireland. 

Isle of Man and 
Coastwise. 

Europe. 

Ame- 

rica. 

Wheat 

qrs. 

2,818 

214,894 

96,850 


184,332 

45,957 

79,737 

23,054 

Oats 

qrs. 

138,410 

126,652 

889,123 


399,435 

13,779 

50,658 

375 

Barley 

qrs. 

400 

122,830 

96,561 


10,119 

27,185 

30,274 


Rye 

qrs. 


495 

5,523 


209 

1,363 

8,274 


Beans 

qrs. 

25 

41,904 

53,352 


3,591 

3,292 

25,321 

100 

Peas 

qrs. 


36,077 

9,767 


981 

4,012 

2,123 

953 

Malt 

qrs. 


192,079 



393 

52,015 



^leal 

loads. 





48,157 

906 



Flour 

sacks. 

100 

473,094 

1,145 bar. 

3365 

79,323 

7,957 

530 

42,257 


c Tierces. 

14,044 




5,492 




neei 

1 Barrels. 

1,091 









(Tierces. 

11,862 








Pork 

? Barrels. 

1 14,761 




14,764 





tl bar. 





2,417 





(Firkins. 

312,201 




268,272 




Butter 

< 1 firkins. 

1,555 




16.457 





v Casks. 



258,248 




165 



A statement is annually made by the Liverpool 
timber brokers of the quantity of timber imported 
into Liverpool during the preceding year. Their 
calculation is to each 1st of February, and the 
following is the table of imports from the 1st of 
February 1826 to the Ist of February 1827. 

Pine (British America), cubic feet 
Quebec deals, standard 
Quebec oak, cubic feet 
Quebec elm and ash 
Quebec staves 
Pine planks 
Hardwood, cubic feet 
I>athwood, fathom . 

Timber, Dantzic, Munich and Stettin 
cubic feet .... 

• Riga (Baltic) 


locals, standard 
Wainscot logs ^ 

Deck planks, pieces 
Staves pipe, M 
l.ath wood, fathom . 
Cedar Havannah logs 
Pencil cubic feet 
Pitch pine 
African oak 


4.108.000 
1569 

290,400 

92.000 
668 

2 . 200.000 
200,000 

1,529 

764.000 

51.000 
3400 

610 

162 

5200 

42 

640 

1888 

3000 

26,700 

124.000 


The tides of the Mersey vary from twenty to 
thirty feet in spring tides, and from ten to fifteen 
feet at neap tides. Vessels exceeding 800 tons in 
burthen have come into the port at the height of 
spnng tides; but tbel iverpool merchants seldom 
build vessels of greater burthen than 400 to 500 
tons, from the danger of their being neaped, and 
on account of the delay which always attends the 
loading and unloading of large vessels. 

Few maritime towns possess accommodations 
for ships, at all comparable to Liverpool; for it 
has now six docks, viz. the Dry dock, the Sail- 


house dock, the King’s dock, the Queen's dock, 
the George’s dock, and the Prince’s dock, which 
with their basins occupy about forty-five acres of 
land. These docks communicate with the river, 
and vessels have an easy entrance into them from 
it, at flood tide. The old dock, which was made 
early in the last century, was closed at the be- 
ginning of the present year (1827), an arrange- 
ment having taken place between the government 
and the corporation of Liverpool for the erection 
on its site of a custom-house and other govern- 
ment buildings. But the present dock-room, 
extensive as it is, is insufficient for the commerce 
of the port, and a large dock to the northward is 
now constructing, and another to the southward 
will be commenced in the course of next year: 
by which the extent of dock-room will be in- 
creased to seventy-five acres. Steam vessels 
have greatly increased in number during the last 
four years, and a dock for their accommodation 
exclusively is now in rapid progress. Commu- 
nicating with the present docks are several grav- 
ing docks, as th^ are called, where vessels 
undergo repair. They are taken in at tide time 
and the gates are then closed, and the water is let 
out by flood-gates as the tide ebbs ; the tide is af- 
terwards wholly excluded, so that vessels in these 
docks can be thoroughly examined from the keel 
upwards. The docks are vested by act of par- 
liament in trustees consisting of some members 
of the Liverpool corporation, and some merchants 
not of the corporation. Perhaps in the abstract 
it is objectionable that members of the corpora- 
tion should be dock trustees also, at there is oc- 
casionally a collision of interest between the 
corporation and dock estates : whether the sys- 
tem has been practically miscliievous or not we 
will not stop to enquire. At present the dock 
trustees are vigilantly watched by the public, and 
they seem to have set on foot a judicious system 
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for the managoment of their large revenue. The 
dock duties, for the year ending June 1827, 
amounted to £145,000. 

Ucsides the docks above enumerated the trus- 
tees of the duke of Bridgewater, and the Man- 
chester old quay company, have docks at Liver- 
pool for the convenience of the flats and barges 
plying on their respective navigations. And, for 
the examination and repair of vessels, a patent 
slip has lately been erected by a private indi- 
vidual at Wallasey Pool on the Cheshire side of 
tlie Mersey. The advantage of the patent slip 
over graving docks is said to be that it is made 
at a comparatively trifling expense, and tlial 
vessels can be better examined there, as no part of 
the day light is kept from the bottoms of the ves- 
sels, whilst in graving docks a great deal of light 
is obstructed by the sides of the graving docks, 
which are narrow, and which could not be made 
wider on account of the necessity of shoring up 
vessels previous to repair. 

A telegraphic communication between Liver- 
pool and Holyhead, by means of stations at in- 
tervals along the coast of North Wales has juct 
been effected by lieutenant Watson, U. N., and is 
now in operation. Its objects are to give instant 
tidings of the arrival of ships off Holyhead, the 
variations of the wind there, and damage to 
shin[)ing on the Welsli coast. 

The limits of the parish and town are co- 
extensive, containing 2300 yards from east to 
west, and 4420 yards from north to south, and 
10,400 yards in circumference, forming an area 
of 2202 acres, nearly one-half of which belongs 
to the corporation of Liverpool, and the rest to 
private iiulividtials. 

Liverpool sends two members to parliament : 
it is a corporation by charter, with a common 
council consisting of forty-one persons, from 
among whom a mayor and two bailiffs are an- 
nually chosen by the burgesses on St. Luke's day. 
Towards the end of the last century many trials 
at law were had between the burgesses and the 
common council, upon the construction of the 
charter, i.e. as to the power of the common 
council to make by-laws without the sanction of 
the burgesses in common hall, and as to their 
power to fill up vacancies occurring in the coun- 
cil. But these trials, though in favor of the bur- 
gcsst.*s, did not effect any alteration in the system ; 
‘Uid so long as the council shall consist, as it now 
does, of gentlemen of intelligence, wealth, and 
integrity, and the revenue of the corporation 
'■stale shall be expended in improving and embel- 
lishing the town, and publicity be given to their 
proceedings in council, no other mode of election 
cf common council-men would be more bene- 
ficial to the town. The income of the corpora- 
hon estate, for the year ending October 1827, 
amoimtod to £88,980. There is a court for the 
trial of civil causes arising within the borough, 

which the mayor and bailiffs and recorder pre- 
side; but the process of attachment against the 
goods of a debtor does not prevail here as in 
hondon and Bristol. 

The population of Liverpool has increased 
iiince the conimoiicemeril of the last century, at 
fhe following prodigious ratio : — 
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In 1700 it. was 5145 

1750 . 18,400 

1801 . 77,653 

1811 . 94,376 

1821 . 118,972 


But the census of 1821 does not contain the 
population of Harrington, Edgehill, Lowhill, 
Everton, and Kirkdale, townships immediately 
contiguous to it, and which are cniefly inhabited 
by persons having some daily pursuit in Liver- 
pool. These contained, in 1821, 22,515 per- 
sons; and to them should be added almost 9000 
sea-faritig men belonging to the port, and of 
whom no return is made. These would form an 
Jifsl^regate of 1.50,000 persons, as the population 
of Liverpool and its suburbs in 1821 ; and the 
population has increased since that census. 

In ship-building and repairing, in cordage 
and sail-making, a great many hands are em- 
ployed. Here are also extensive brass and 
iron foundrie.s ; at the latter of which boilers, and 
all the necessary apparatus for steam vessels, are 
executed. Brewing, distilling, soap-boiiing, and 
sugar-refining, arc also carried on to a great ex- 
tent. There arc a great many windmills and 
steam corn-mills in the town and neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, and much corn is ground previous 
to its being sent into the manufacturing districts. 
The windmills are now generally upon a new 
construction, the principle of which is that by 
the action of a Ian or pilot-sail, which varies 
with any cliange of wind, the mill-sails are al- 
ways presented to the wind, and much watching, 
manual labor, and delay, are saved by it. Mor- 
dant and alkali, and other chemical works, con- 
nected with bleaching and dyeing, are increasing 
here rapidly. Tanning is carried on to conside- 
rable extent in Liverpool and the neighbourhood , 
but the interruption of commercial intercourse 
between this country and Buenos Ayres, in 
which Liverpool is most materially interested, 
fetters the operations of the Liverpool tanners. 
A steam-mill, on a very ingenious construction, 
for the separation of rice from the husk (or paddy, 
as it is called,) has recently been erected in Li- 
verpool. There is an immense bed of good clay in 
Liverpool, and great quantities of bricks are an- 
nually made here both for home consumption 
and for shipment abroad. They are all made by 
hand 

Liverpool can boast of many specimens of 
architectural taste. The town-hall and the ex- 
change buildings probably rank first. The ly- 
ceum, the Wellington rooms, the infirmary, and 
the corn exchange, are beautiful structures, 
though certainly the^ are of diflerent degrees of 
merit. The Saint John’s market, which was 
erected by the corporation about five years ago, 
under he direction of their architect Mr. John 
Foster, jun., at an expense of £35,000, deserves 
a more detailed notice had we space for it. It is 
under excellent regulations, and the rents vary 
from £18 a year, (which is the price for the best 
shops), to riif. a year, the rent for a bench com- 
partment. Another roofed market on a similar 
plan, but smaller scale, has been erected near St. 
James’s Church, from which it takes the name 
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of St. James's Market, and another is intended 
to be erected to the north of tlie town. 

There are about twenty churches in Liverpool 
belonging to the establishment. These in gene- 
ral do not display much architectural beauty ; 
but the churcli attached to tlic school for the 
blind, St. George’s, St. Michael’s and Christ’s 
Church, are exceptions; and St. Luke’s Church, 
at the top of Bold Street as a specimen of pure 
Gothic, when finislu d, will be scarcely exceeded 
•in the kingdom. It is built by the corporation, 
from designs of their architect iNlr. Jolin Foster. 
The chapels belonging to the various denomina- 
tions of dissenters greatly exceed in number the 
churches belonging to the establishment. There 
are five Roman Catholic chapels, a meeting- 
house for Quakers, and a Jews’ synagogue. The 
churches and all the dissenting chapels have 
schools attached to them, and great facilities are 
afl’orded for the education of the children of the 
poor. 

The charitable institutions are too numerous 
to detail. We shall content ourselves with nam- 
ing the schools for the instruction of the indigent 
blind in music and several useful luanufactuiTs. 
It was established in 1701, and has perhaps 
never been surpassed for benevolence of design, 
and success as a charily. It is the parent of the 
London and other similar establishments. 

A public cemeteiy, originating wiib tbe dis- 
senters, was made a few years ago in Brunswick 
Road, by tbe contributions of share-bclders. 
The building has a handsome stone front, tbe 
ground is well laid out; and the arrangements 
being such as to insure decent interment, aiul to 
prevent exhumation ; and it has become a com- 
mon repository for tbe dead. A cemetery, at- 
tached to the establislimeiit, now constructing 
in the form of catacombs, on a veiy large scale 
at the Stone Delf, at the back of the St. James’s 
W'alk, i.s now rendered interesting by a mouu- 
ineni to Mr. llu.skinsoii, raised at the public ex- 
pense. 

J.iverpool is deficient in public promenades, 
having only tbe St. James’s walk and tbe marine 
puraile, near the prince’s dock ; the latter, how- 
ever, is beautiful, being of the exterrt of 700 
yards along the side of the Mersey. 

The Athenaium i.s an institution combining 
commercial ami political information with lite- 
rature, as it possesses a news-room and a rnott 
valuable library. The lyceum is a similar in.sti- 
tution, but the books in the latter circulate 
amongst the proprietors. 

The botanic garden, under the skill of its cu- 
rator Mr. John Sheppard, has acquired both in 
Lngland and abroad coiisideraiile repuiation for 
its rare and valuable collection of native and 
foreign plants. The royal institution, which was 
opened m November 1817, has a charter of in- 
corporation, and its object is the promotion of 
literature, science, and the arts, by acadLunical 
schools, public lectures, t'ue eiicourageiuent of 
societies, which may associate for similar objects; 
the collection of books, specimens of ail, natural 
history, &c. ; by promoting a laboratory and phi- 
losophical apparatus; and by associations of the 
proprietors. The new Zoological (hardens are 
likely to possess a gieat vaiieiy of specimens. 


from the facility which foreign intercourse affords 
to Liverpool. 

In the year 1826 an important undertaking 
was commenced by the spirited merchants of 
this commercial town, namely, a rail-road com- 
munication from Liverpool to Manchester, a 
distance of thirty-one miles. The object of this 
costly work is not merely the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, but the transfer of goods of every de- 
scription, sucli as had previously been transported 
by canal or by waggon. The expense of rom- 
leting the entire line, including sixty-three 
ridges, and the road across Chat Moss, which 
in itself was an undertaking of the most expen- 
sive kind, exceeded one million sterling ; and 
the interesting ceremony of opening the railway 
took place on the 15th of September, 1830, in 
presence of tbe duke of Wellington, and many 
of tbe nobility and gentry of the adjoining 
counties. The rejoicings and congratiilalioiis of 
this memorable day are clouded by the recollec- 
tion of a melancholy event, the death of Mr. 
lluskinson, tbe representative of Liverpool, who 
was crnslied henealh the wheels of one of the 
locoinotwe engines, ami died slioilly after. I’he 
quantity of goods now annually conveyed by this 
mode of transport amounts to 40,000 tons, and 
of coals an ecpial weight. The number of pas- 
sengers canieil during tbe first two years after 
its construction, exceeded 200,000, but as many 
of those visited rather from curiosity than busi- 
ness, a diminution in tbe number may be rea- 
sonably expected. 

LIVKR-VVORT, in botany. See Lichin and 
M A urn an HA. 

LI \ 'FRY, .s. I Fr. /lunv, /imV; I tab 

LivT-uyman, } Span, ami Fort. IvncUy li- 
breu^ ex Lat. lihvro. A giving or taking legal 
possession; return from wanlsbip; food, or 
clothes, given to servants, or followers, or at a 
certain rate ; hence any particular or charac- 
teristic dress: liveryman, a footman; also in 
London, a freeman of a particular rank in sumo 
company. 

I think it is otir way. 

If wc will kfCj) ill favour viitli thn king. 

To he lier men and wear her livery. Shu/nqnure. 

On others Interest her gay livery flings, 

Interest that waves on party-coloured wings ; 

Turned to the sun she casts a thousand dyes : 

And as she turns the colours fall or rise. 

IJvhciad, 

Because no livery of seisin is necessary to a lease 
for years, such lessee is not said to be seized, or Ui 
have true legal seisin of the lands. Tomlin. 

My mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. 

Sidney, 

The witnesses made oath, that they had heard 
some of the liverymen frequently railing at their mis- 
tress. A rbiUhnot, 

Livery, in dress and equipage, a certain color 
and form of dress, by which noblemen and gen- 
tlemen distinguish their servants. Liveries are 
usually taken from fancy, and continued in fami- 
lies by succession. The ancient cavalier^ at 
tlieir tournaments, distinguished themselves by 
wearing the liveries of their mistresses : thus 
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people of quality ‘make their domestics wear 
ilieir livery. The Romish church has also her 
several colors and liveries ; white for confessors 
and virgins, and in times of rejoicing; black 
for the dead ; red for the apostles and martyrs ; 
blue or violet for the penitents ; and green in 
times of hope. Liveries were abolished in 
France by the Constituent National Assembly, 
as badges of servitude, inconsistent with their 
system of equality, but have of course been since 
resumed. 

The Liverymen of London are a number 
of men chosen from among the freemen of each 
company. Out of this body the common-coun- 
cil, sheriff, and other superior officers for the 
government of the city are elected ; and they 
alone have the privilege of giving their votes 
for members of parliament for tlie city. See 
London. 

LI VTA, the second wife of the emperor Au- 
gustus, and mother of Tiberius, a woman of great 
beauty and ability, but of a very loose and de- 
praved character. She was the daughter of L. 
Drusus Calidianus, and the wife of Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, one of Antony’s adherents by 
whom she was pregnant, when Augustus saw 
her, and married her ; for which purpose he di- 
vorced his wife Scribonia. To ensure the suc- 
cession to her son, she secretly procured the 
death of Augustuses grand-children and nearest 
ri lalions. See Rome. She died A. D. 29, aged 
eighty-six. 

lAV'lD, adj. } Fr. livide; Lat. lividus, 

Livri/iTY, n.s, ] Discolored, as by a blow; 
[)urple-colored. 

It was a pestilent fever, not seated in the veins or 
humours, for that there followed no carbuncles, no 
purple or livid spots, the mass of the blood not l)eing 
tainted. Bacon, 

They beat their breasts with many a bruising 
blow, 

Till they turned livid, and corrupt the snow. 

Dryden, 

I’he signs of a tendency to such a state, are dark- 
ness or lividity of the countenance. Arbuthnot, 

Days lay she in that state, unchanged, though 
chill. 

With nothing livid, still her lips were red ; 

She had no pulse, but death seemed absent still ; 

No hideous sign proclaimed her surely dead. 

Byivn, 

LIVINGSTON (William), a statesman and 
author of tlic United States of America, was 
horn at New York, in 1723. During the contest 
for independence he employed himself in defend- 
ing his country’s cause ; and after having filled 
various important situations in bis native city, 
became a member of congress for New Jersey : 
on the establishment of the constitution, he was 
vnade governor of the state. He died at Eliza- 
heth-town in 1790, having held the government 
twelve years. He was the author of Philosophical 
Solitude, a poem ; A Review of the Military 
Dperdtions m North America, fron* 1753 to 
1758; and several other works. 

^IVIUS (Titus), the celebrated Romap his- 
torian, was born at Patavium. Few parl;iculars 
of his life have been handed down to iflsT We 
hrst h«ar of liim at Rome, where he^ ^acquired 
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the notice and favor of Augustus. He had pre- 
viously written Dialogues, historical and philo«« 
sophical, and some books on philosophy. It is 
probable that he began his History as soon as he 
was settled at Rome. He used to read parts of it, 
while he was composing it,* to Mecenas and 
Augustus ; and the latter appointed him to su- 
perintend the education of his grandson Claudius, 
afterwards emperor. After the death of Augustus, 
Livy returned to the place of his birth, where he 
was received with honor and reject ; and where 
he died in the fourth year of Tiberius’s reign, 
aged above seventy. Some say he died on the 
same day with Ovid ; it is certain he died the 
same year. Scarce any man was ever more 
honored, ‘n life or after his death, than this his- 
torian. A monument was erected to him in the 
temple of Juno, where was afterwards founded 
the monastery of St. Justina; and where, in 
1413, was discovered the following epitaph 
^ Ossa Titi Livii Patavini, omnium mortalium 
judicio digni, cujus ])rope invicto calamo invieti 
populi Romani res gestas conscriberentur.' — ‘The 
bones of Titus Livius of Patavium, a man wor- 
thy to be approved by all mankind, by whose 
almost invincible pen the acts .and exploits of 
the invincible Romans were written.’ These 
bones are said to be still preserved with high 
veneration by the Paduans. In 1451 Alphonsus, 
king of Arragon, sent his ambassador Anthony 
Panormita, to desire of the citizens of Padua the 
bone of that arm with which this their famous 
countryman had written his history : and, obtain- 
ing it, caused it to be conveyed to Naples with 
the greatest ceremony as a most invaluable relic. 
He is said to have recovered from an ill state of 
health by the pleasure he found in reading this 
history : and therefore, out of gratitude, took 
this method of doing honor to the memory of 
the writer. Panormita also, wlio was a native 
of PaUjrmo in Sicily, and one of the ablest men 
of the fifteenth century, sold an estate to purchase 
this work. The liislory of Livy is transmitted 
down to us exceedingly mutilated and imper- 
fect. Its books were originally 142, of which 
only thirty-five are extant. The epitomes of it, from 
which we learn their number, all remain, except 
those of the 136th and 137th books. Livy’s 
books have been divided into decades, which some 
will have to have been done by Livy himself, 
because there is a preface to every decade ; while 
others suppose it to be a modern contrivance, 
as nothing about it is mentioned by the ancients. 
The first decade is extant, and treats of the affairs 
of 460 years. -The second is lost ; the years of 
which are seventy-five. The third is extant, and 
contains the second Punic war, including 
eighteen years. It is reckoned the most excel- 
lent part of the history. The fourth contains the 
Macedonian and Asiatic wars, which take up the 
space of about twenty-three years. The first five 
books of the fifth decade, were found at Worms 
by Simon Grynaius, in 1431, but are very defec- 
tive; and the remainder, which reaches lo the 
death of Drusus in Germany in 746, together 
with the second decade, are supplied by Frcin- 
sbeniiiis. The encomiums bestowed upon Livy, 
by both ancients and moderns, are great and nu 
nicrous. Dut his probity candor, and impartia- 
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lity, have distinguished him above all historians ; 
for neither complaisance to the times, nor his 
particular connexion with the emperor, could 
restrain him from speaking so well of Pompey, 
that Augustus called him a Pompeian. Livy 
has been censured, and perhaps with justice, for 
being too credulous, and loading his history with 
superstitious tales. But though he mentions that 
milk and blood were rained from heaven, or that 
an ox spoke, or a woman changed her sex ; yet 
he candidly confesses, that he recorded only 
what made an indelible impression upon the 
minds of a credulous age. Quintilian says, that 
he had a son, to whom he addressed some ex- 
cellent precepts in rhetoric. An ancient in- 
scription speaks also of one of his 'daughters, 
named Livia Quarta ; the same, perhaps, who 
espoused an orator of the name of Lucius 
Magius, whom Seneca mentions ; and observes, 
that the applauses he usually received fiom 
the public in his harangues, were not so much 
on his own account, as for the sake of his fa- 
ther-in-law. Livy’s history has been often 
published with and without the supplement. 
The best editions are that of Gronovius, cum notis 
variorum et siiis, Lugd. Bat. 1679, 3 vols. 8vo. ; 
that of Le Clerc, at Amsterdam, 1709, 10 vols. 
12ino. ; and that of Crevier, at Paris, 1735, 6 
vols. 4to. A fragm.ent of Livy’s history was 
published in 1773, by Dr. Bruns. 

Livius Andiionicus, a comic poet, who flou- 
rished at Rome about A. A. C. 240. lie was 
the first who turned the personal satires and 
fcscennine verses into the form of dialogue and 
regular drama. Though the character of a player 
was reckoned despicable among the Romans, 
Andronicus acted a part in his dramatical com- 
positions. lie was a freed man of M. Livius 
Salinator, whose children he educated. Ilis 
poetry was grown obsolete in the age of Cicero. 

LIVONIA, a maritime province of the north- 
west of Russia in Europe, bounded by Esthonia 
on the north, and Courland on the south. It 
has an area of 21,000 square miles ; but a popu- 
lation of not above 600,000, and consists of a 
vast tract of level marshy country, and several 
Hundred lakes, great and small. Tliose of Peipus, 
Ljuban, and Wirzjev, are of considerable size. 
The soil is in general a rich loam, well calculated 
for tillage or pasturage ; and it exports rye, bar- 
ley, flax, hemp, and linseed. The cattle are 
small 

This country, which has been often the seat of 
war, was almost unknown to the south of Eu- 
rope' to the end of the twelfth cenlury, when it 
was overrun by the Danes. It was, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, governed by 
the Teutonic knights ; and in the sixteenth the 
Poles acquired it. In the seventeentli cenlury 
Russia and Sweden contested the possession of 
it ; but in 1660 it was ceded to the latter by the 
peace of Olivia. The vice of drunkenness is said 
to be here parlicniarly prevalent, and the 
wretchedness of the lower orders extreme. Edicts 
have recently been issued to lighten their vas- 
salage ; but a long time must elapse bf fore they 
can produce a substantial result. Dorpal is the 
only university hero, and Riga the only place of 
much trade. 


LIXIV'IAL, adj* Lat. lixivium; Fr. /i>j. 
LixivTate, ac^’. ^vieux. Impregnated with 

Lixiv'ium, n,$, j salts like a lixivium; ob. 
tained by lixivium : lixiviate, making a lixivium; 
lixivium, lie; water impregnated with alkaline 
salt ; having the power of extraction. 

In these the salt and lixiviated serosity, with some | 
portion of choler, is divided between the guts and the 
oladder. Browne. 

Lixiviate salts, to which pot-ashes belong, by pierc- 
ing the bodies of vegetables, dispose them to part 
readily with their tinctui-e. Boole. 

1 made a lixivium of fair water and salt of worm- 
wood, and, having frozen it wi(h snow and salt, 1 
could not discern any thing more like to wormwood 
than to several other plants. Id. 

Helmont conjectured, that lixivial salts do not pre- 
exist in their alcaiizate foim. Id. 

The symptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, 
were a yellowish color of the skin, and a lixivial urine. 

Arlmlhnot. 

Lixivuition is the separation, by means of water, or 
other fluid, of such sul)stances as are soluble in the 
fluid from other substances that are not soluble in it. 

Imiaons Klements. 

And, as the hydriodiite of potash is very soluble 
and even a deliquescent salt, this circumstance ac- 
counts for its' remaining in the mother-licpior during' 
the subtraction of tlie sulx^aibonate of soda and other 
neutral salts from the alkaline lixivium by tiie usual | 
process of evaporation. Parkes’t (.'hemicat Catechism, j 

LIXURl, a town of the island of Cefalonia, 
Greece, having 6000 inhabitants. It has a har- 
bour and a considerable trade, but has often 
suflered from earthquakes. 

Lizard Island, one of the Direction islands | 
in the South Pacific Ocean, is about 240 miles 
in circumference, rocky and barren. This name 
was given to it by captain Cook, from the num- 
ber and large size of the lizards found here, li | 
is twenty miles north-east of Cape Flattery. 

Lizard Point, in Cornwall, the most south- I 
ern point of England; whence ships bound 
westward usually take their departure. It is I 
282 miles south-west of London, and in long. 6° 
IP 17" W., lat, 49'^ 57' 55" N. 

LIZ'ARD, n. s. Fr. lisarde ; Lat. lacerte. 
An animal resembling a serpent, with legs. Sec 
Lacerta. > 

And the lizard, and the snail, fthd ^the mole. 
These are unclean to you. . .. JLev, xi. 30. 

I'hou’rt like a foul mis-shapen sfigmatick, 

Marked by the destinies to be avoid^, 

As venomous toads, or lizards dreadfhl ^iugs. 

‘ Shahspeare. 

There are several sorts of lixards ; saome in Arabia 
of a cubit long. In America they ttt lizards ; it b 
very probable likewise that they eaten in Afa* 
bia and Judea, since Moses rank» them among' the 
unclean creatures. 

Lizard. See Lacerta. 

LLANDAFF, a city of GUtnorganshir^ 1 
miles north-west from Cardiff, and 163^fru*’'* 
Jx)ndon. Its name is supposed to be a eferrup" 
lion of Llan-ar-daff, Weisn^'the church 6n the 
TafT, the walls of the church-yard being close 
the river. The present structure was built by 
bishop Urban in 1120; it had two towers at the 
west end, eighty-nine feet high, of whieb that on 
the sobjth only remains The north tower was 
rebuilt in an elegant manner in the roign of 
Henry \^IL The body bf its ancient oathotlf'*^' 
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has been rebuilt. Among ibe ancient monu- 
ments of the bishops interred in this church, 
there is one representing an emaciated corpse in 
a winding-sheet, in which the appearance of 
death brouglit on by a long sickness is admira- 
bly pourtrayed. The ecclesiastical establishment 
consists of the bishop, archdeacon, twelve pre- 
bendaries, and two vicars choral. The episcopal 
see was founded about the end of the fifth cen- 
tury. This diocese includes great part of the 
counties of Olamorgan and Monmouth, and 
though tills is styled a city, from being the see of 
a bishop, it is without a market. It has the bene- 
fit of a tolerably good harbour, that opens into 
the Severn at four miles distance. Fairs 9th of 
February and Whit-Monday. 

LLANOS, the name given in Soutli America 
to the vast level plains that occur in Colombia 
and other countries. In Colombia alone the 
area of the Llanos is estimated at '29(5,800 square 
miles. They are sometimes sandy, often co- 
vered with vegetation, and are supposed to have 
once been the bottom of the ocean. 

Li. A NOS, San Juan ne i.os, a province of the 
former kingdom of New Cranada, bounded on 
the north by Varinas and Merida, on the e^st by 
\’arinas, on the west by Santa Fe and Fofiayan, 
and south by the government of (iuixos, and ex- 
tending to the immense length and breadtli of 
from ‘200 to 300 leagues. It is watered by the 
Apure, Meta, Casanari, and Orinoco. The soil 
is fertile, but the climate immoderately hot, es- 
pecially on the widely extended plains, which 
the long grass shelters from all winds. In some 
of them Humboldt found the thermometer rise to 
115®. Here were several missions, established by 
the monks of Santa Fe de Bogota and the Jesuits ; 
but little is known concerning them. 

Llanos, San Juan di: los, the capital of the 
above province, was formerly celebrated for the 
gohl mines of its neighbourhood. It was founded 
in 1655 ; and is fifty miles K. S. K. of Santa Fe 
tie Bogota. Ijong. 73® 55' 30" W., lat. 3® IF N. 
This is also the name of several j^coiisiderable 
settlements of Spanish America. 

J.LANRwsT, a market-town and parish of Den- 
bighshire, twelve miles south from Aberconway, 
and ‘2 J 8 north-west from London; standing on 
the banks of the river Conway, over which it has 
a simple elegant bridge of three arches, built in 
ld30. The church is a plain building, adjoin- 
ing which is a chapel built by one of the Wynne 
larnily. The river is navigable for small vessels 
williin a mile and a half below the town. Near 
Llanrwst stands Gwydir House, the seat of lord 
Willoughby, an extensive pile, which marks the 
splendor of its ancient possessors. This town 
was in the high road from Sliropshire to Iloly- 
iiead, and, being the only market town in this 
part of the country, it is the centre of all the 
business of the populous vale iu which it stands. 
It has a good market-house, and a free-school. 
Market-day Tuesday. 

LLANTRISSANT, a borough, market-town, 
and parish of Glamorganshire, ten miles north- 
west from LlandafT, and 170 west from London. 
It is pleasantly seated on the .“ide of a steep 
hill, the property of the marquis of Bute, 
which abounds in lead -ore. Its name signifies 


the church of the three saints ; the church 
being dedicated to St, llhog, St. Devong, and 
St. Monow. The streets are steep and narrow, 
but many of the houses are tolerably well-built, 
and the prospects are p.cturesque. The town- 
hall and market-house were both erected by the 
late earl of Bute. Its ancient castle is in ruins. 
This borough is governed by a portreve, aud 
with Cardiff, Swansea, &c., iTuites in sending 
one member to parliament. Market on Friday. 

JJ.OllKN'J'K (Don Juan Antonio), a modern 
Spanish historian, was chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Toledo, and a member of the Inquisition ; 
a couqilete history of which, from the period of 
its establishment by Ferdinand V., was published 
by him, and translated into English in 1817. 
lie accepted a situation under Joscqih Buona- 
parte, and was therefore driven into exile on the 
return of I'erdin.ind ; but being also expelled 
from France, by the influence of the court of 
Jtoinc, he returned secretly to Madrid, where he 
died in tlie spring of 1823. 

LLOYD (Nicholas), a learned lexicographer, 
in the seventeenth century, born in Flintshire, 
and educated at W'adham College, Oxford. He 
was rector of N(?\viugton, near Lambellqin Surry, 
till his death in lOlU). His Diciioiiarium Ilis- 
toricuni, is a valuable work, to which Ilofi'man 
and Moreri are greatly indelited. 

J.i.ovD (Koheit), an Imglish poet, son of Dr. 
Fierson JJoNd, second master of W estminster 
school, where Robert was educated. He took 
his degree of M.A. at Cambridge, He pub- 
lished a ])oem, entitled the Actor, in 17C0, the 
merit of which was so great, that, when the 
Rosciad appeared, he was supposed to be the 
author of that also. He was employed as usher 
at VVcstiiiinster school, but lost it by his irregu- 
larities; and afterwards lived almost entirely on 
the generosity of his friend Churchill, the poet. 
He died in 176 L His poems were published by 
Dr. Kenrick, in ‘2 vols. 8vo. He also wrote the 
Capricious Lover, a comic opera, 17G4, Bvo.^ 
ana other dramatic pieces. 

Lloyd (William), I). D., a learned English 
bishop, born in Berkshire" in 1627, and educated 
under his father, who was vicar of Tylehurst in 
Berkshire. He entered into orders at Oxford ; 
in 1660 was made prebendary of Ripon ; and 
in 1666 chaplain to the king. In 1667 he gra- 
duated; in 1672 he was installed dean of Ban- 
gor; and in 1680 was consecrated bishop of St. 
Asapli. He was one of the seven bishops who 
were imprisoned in the tower, for subscribing a 
petition to the king against his declaration for 
liberty of conscience. Soon after the revolution 
he was made almoner to king W illiam and queen 
Mary: in 1692 bishop of J.ichfield and Coven- 
try; and in 1699 of W orcester, where he sat till 
his death in 1717, in the ninety-first year of his 
age. His works are mueh esteemed. 

Lloyd (Henry), a military officer and eminent 
writer on tactics, born in Wales, in 1729, was 
the son of a cleigyinan, who instructed him in 
the mathematics and classical literature. At the 
age of seventeen he went abroad, and he was 
present at the battle of Foiitenoy. He afterwards 
travelled in Germany ; and having resided some 
years in Austria, he was appointed aid-de-camp 
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to marshal Lascy. He was gradually promoted, 
till, in 1760, he was intrusted with the command 
of a large detachment of cavalry and infantry, 
destined to observe the movements of the Prus- 

Lloyd executed this service with great 

success ; but soon after resigned his commission 
in disgust. He [was then employed by the 
king of Prussia; and during two campaigns, he 
acted as aid-de-camp to prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick. After the peace of Hubertsburg, he 
travelled, tdl the occurrence of hostilities between 
Bussia and Turkey, when he offered his ser- 
vices to Catharine 11., wlm made him a major- 
general. He distinguished himself in 1774, at 
the siege of Silistria; and, subsequently, he had 
the command of 30,000 men, in the war with 
Sweden. At length, he left Russia, and travelled 
in Italy, Spain, ami Portu«gal. He visited gene- 
ral Kliott, at Gibraltar, whence he proceeded to 
Kngland. Having made a survey of the coasts 
of the country, he drew up a Memo'r on the In- 
vasion and Defence of Great Britain, which was 
published in 1798. He retired, at lengtli, to 
Huy, in the Netherlands, where he died, June 
19,1783. Besides the memoir he was the au- 
thor of an Introduction to the History of the 
War in Germany, between the king of Ihussia 
and the Kmpress-tineen ; and a Treatise on the 
Composition of Different Armies Ancient and 
Modern. Tliesc works have been translated into 
Trench and German, and Jornini made use of 
the Introduction for his ‘Traite des (jrundes 
Up^ratio^s Militaires.* Other works of Lloyd’s 
are said to have been Ijronght up and suppressed 
by tlie government, and many of his papers arc 
said to have been taken possession of, at his 
death, by a person supposed to be an emissary 
of the Knglish ministry, among which were the 
Coiitinuaiion of the History of the Seven Years* 
War, and a History of the Wars in Tlanders. 

Li.oyd’s l.isT, a publication vhich the 

pping news of the British empire is published, 

and which contains the earliest and most authen- 
tic information. It takes its name from IJoyd’s 
Coffee House, in the Royal Exchange of Lon- 
don, whence the information contained in the 
list is obtained. 

L() ! interj. Sax. and Tent, lo, la, imperative 
f Look, to which refer. See ; behold ! 

For lo ! he sung the world’s stupendous birth. 

Hosovmmon. 

LOACH, w. «. Tr.loche; Lat. lohis. A fish; 
tfie CoBiTis, which see. 

The loach is a roost dainty fish ; he broods and 
b eds in little and rlear swift brooks or rills, and 
lives there upon the gravel, -.iud in tlie sharpest 
streams : he grows not to be above a hngor long, and 
no thicker than is suitable to that length : h.r is of 
the shape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels like a 
barbel : he has two fins at his sides, four at his belly, 
and one at his tail, dappled with many black or brown 
spots : his mouth, barbel^likc, under his nor.o. 

Waltons Angler. 

LOAD, n. s. & r. a. S;ix. hla'&e ; Swed. Imla ; 
Ital. tfide ; Tent, laden . Preterite loaded ; part, 
loaded, loaden or laden. A burden; Wv.*ight; 
freight; pressure: hence violence of blows; any 
thing that depresses ; as much of drink, or any 
other thing, as can be borne. 


Load, or ^ More properly written 

Lode, n. s . # lode ; Sax. laj'oan, to lead ; 

Loads'man, ^Goth. hd , leid ; Dan. load . 
Load'star, I Signifying respectively, the 
Loai/stoke, ./leading vein of a mine; a 
leading man or pilot : leading star, i.e. the pole- 
star, or cynosure ; leading stone, i. e. the magnet 
by which mariners are led or directed. 

And this sterre, that is toward the Norlhe, that wee 
clepeii the lode sterre nc apperethe not to hem. 

Sir J . Mandeville, 
Ther saw I how woful ('iilislopt;, 

Whan that Diane agreved was with here, 

Was turned from a W'ornan til a here, 

And aftir was she made tlie lude-starre. 

Chaucer. Cant. Tales. 

Aly llelice, the loadstar of my life. 

Sjfeiisrr. 

Their manner of working, in the lead mines, is to 
follow the load as it lieth. 

Careir's Surrey of Cornwall. 
() happy fair ! 

Your eyes arc Lvulstarst and your tongue sweet air! 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 

Shnkspeare. 

J’liat clear majesty 

Which standeth fixed, yet spreads her heavenly 
worth, 

Lodestone to hearts, and loadstar to all eyes. 

Varies. 

She was the loadstar of my life ; he the blessing 
of mine eyes ; she the overthrow of my desires, and 
yet the rccompence of my o\ert.hrow. Sidueii. 

The grace of Cod’s spirit, like the true loailstoue 
or adamant, draws up the iron heart of man to it; 
and holds it in a constant fixedness of holy purposes 
and good actions. lip. Hall. 

I'he use of the loadstone was kept as secret as any 
of the r ther mysteries of the art. Swift. 

loadstone h a peculiar and ricli ore of iron, 
fourd in large masses, of a deep iron-grey where 
fresh broken, and often tinged with a brownish or 
reddish color ; it is very heavy and considerably bard, 
and its gre«t character is that of affecting iron. This 
ore of iron is found in England, and in most other 
places where there are mines of tliat metal. 

I! ill's Materia Mediva. 
Load, or Lodf, is used, particularly in the tin 
mines, for any regular vein or course, whether 
iTielallic or not; but most commonly for a metal- 
lic vein. Mines in general are veins or cavities 
within the earth, whose sides, receding from or 
approaching to each other, make tliein of unequal 
breiidths in different places, .sometimes forniin.^ 
large spaces, which are called holes ; these liolcs 
are filled like the rest with substances, which, 
whether metallic, or of any other nature, are 
called loads. When the substances forming these 
loads are reducible to metal, the loads are by the 
English miners said to be alive, otherwise they 
are termed dead loads. In Cornwall and Devon- 
shire the loads all hold their course from east to 
west, though in other parts of England they fre- 
quently run from north to south. The miners 
report, lliat the sides of the load never bear in a 
perpendicular, but always overhang either to the 
north or south above. The mines seem to have 
been so many cliannels through which the waters 
pass within the earth; and like rivers they have 
their small branches opening into them in all 
directions : these are by the miners termed the 
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[eeders of the load. Most mines have streams of 
water running through them ; and, when they are 
found dry, it seems owing to the water having 
changed its course; which it seems sometimes 
lo have been compelled to do, by the load hav- 
ing filled up the course, and sometimes lo have 
fallen into other more easy channels. The load 
is frequently intercepted by the crossing of a 
vein of earth or stone, or some other metalline 
substance; in which case it generally happens, 
that one part of the load is moved to a consider- 
\ble distance on one side. This transient load 
s, by the miners, termed a flocking; and the 
part of the load which is moved is by them said 
;o be heaved. This fracture or heave of a load, 
iccording to Mr, Price, is produced by a subsi- 
lence of the strata from their primary positions, 
»vhich he supposes to have been horizontal or 
parallel to the surface of the earth, and therefore 
;hould more properly be called a depression 
han a heave. This heaving of the load would 
)e an inexpressible loss to the miner, did not 
wperience teach him, that, as the loads always 
UM on the sides of the hills, so the part heaved 
s always moved towards the descent of the hill; 
;o that the miner, working towards the ascent of 
he hill, and meeting a flooking, considers him- 
lolf as working in the heaved part ; wherefore, 
Mitting through the flooking, he works upon its 
)ack up the ascent of the lull, till he recovers 
he load, and vice versA. See Mine. 

LOADKD Shell, an ingenious contrivance 
or saving the lives of people in imminent danger, 
>n board a ship, when the vessel is either strand- 
id, or in danger of being so, near the coast. It 
a bomb-shell filled with lead, wherein a staple 
T ring is fixed, to which a rope is fastened ; and 
he shjell, thus loaded, being thrown on sliore, 
ixes itself in the ground, and, the other end of 
he rope being fastened to the ship, the persons 
»n board are thereby enabled to haul themselves 
Lshorc. It was invented by John Bell, serjeant 
)f the royal regiment of artillery, who obtained 
I premium for it of fifty guineas in 1792, from 
he Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c., 
fler exhibiting its utility and practicability be- 
ore a committee of the society. On this occasion 
loaded shell, weighing about seventy pounds, 
vas thrown on shore, from a small mortar fixed 
^ a boat, moored in the Thames, about 200 
ards from the coast. The shell, falling about 
00 yards within land, buried itself about eight- 
inches in the gravel, when Bell and his 
ssistant, on a raft floated by casks properly 
Jillasted, hauled themselves ashore in a few 
minutes by the rope affixed to the shell. 
Loadstone. See Magnet. 

LOAF, 71. s. Sax, hlap, lap ; Goth.^, hlef, lafy 
f Sax. ^lipian; Lat. leva, to raise up. See 
^i^AVEN. A mass or large portion of bread: 
ence masses of other bulky articles. 

And thei forgaten to take bread, and thei hadden 
ot with hem but oo loaf in the bodK 

Marks. 

Easy it is 

Of a cut loaf to steal a shivc we know. 

ShaPspeare. 

Bemocritus, when he lay a dying, caused loaves of 
bread to be opened, poured a little wine into 


them ; and so kept himself alive with the odour till 
a feast was past. llacmt. 

The bread com in the town sufficeth not for six 
days : hereupon the soldiers entered into proportion ; 
and, to give example, the lord Clinton limited him- 
self to a lo(^’ a-day. Haytoard. 

With eijual force you may break a loaf of bread 
into more and less parts than a lump of lead of the 
same bigness. . Digby. 

Your wine becomes so limpid, that you may 
bottle it with a piece of loaf sugar in each bottle. 

Mortimer, 

It undergoes in Europe several refinings in order 
to form it into loaf sugar. 

Parhes's Chemical Catechism, 

LOAM, n. s. &. v.a. ) Sax. laam ; Teutonic 

Loam'y, adj. ) leim; Lat. limus (of Gr. 

\tftviif a fen, says Junius). Rich tenacious 
earth; marl. 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

. Shafujjcare, 

Alexander returneth to dust ; the dust is earth ; 
of earth we make loam ; and why of that loam might 
they not stop a beer barrel ? Id. 

The mellow earth is the best, between the two ex- 
tremes of clay and sand, if it be not loamy and bind- 
ing. Bacon, 

Auricula seedlings best like a loamy sand, or light 
moist earth ; yet rich and shaded. Kvelyn. 

The joist ends, and girders which be in the walls, 
must be loamed all over, to preserve them from the 
corroding of the mortar. 

Moxon*s Mechanical Exercises 

LOAN, 71. g. Sax. [»l»n, Ian ; Goth, and 
Swed. Inn. Something lent ; amount of monies 
lent or bargained for in the way of borrowing. 

The better such ancient revenues shall be paid, the 
less need her majesty ask subsidies, fifteens, and loans. 

Bacon 

YouTe on the fret. 

Because, in so debauched and vile an age, 

Thy friend and old acquaintance dares disown 
The gold you lent him, and forswear the iooJi. 

Dry den. 

As none but kings have power to raise 
A levy, which the subject pays. 

And tho’ they call that tax a loan. 

Yet when Tis gathered 'tis their own. Butler 
Loans, in modern finance, are the basis of the 
funding system, and the reader will find their 
general effect on the finances of this country 
traced in our article Funds. 

The British mode of negociating loans is there 
particularly pointed out. Very extensive con- 
tracts of this nature have however of late been 
made in this country by the agents of foreign 
governments. The terms of the loan required 
are stated to one of the larger merchants or 
bankers, the security offered, &c., and this house 
and its ftiends have the management of the loan, 
and the payment of the dividends upon it 
There is hardly a ci\ilised stale in the world that 
has not raised money in this way in London 
since the peace of Paris. These loans have, we 
fear, in many instances, proved any thing but 
what their name would import, i. e. money ad- 
vanced with the prospect of its being returned. 
Minor states, however, have thus participated 
in the wealth of more established communities ; 
in some cases (as in the mercantile Greek loans) 
tlioy have received but a small share of advan- 
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fcige from their pledged resources; and these 
measures as interlinking the prosperity of nume- 
rous and distant nations are a species of secu- 
rity, perhaps, against the frequent recurrence of 
wars. 

Loan-Hanks, or lending-houses, were esta- 
blishments of an ancient data, supported by 
humane persons, with a view of lending money 
to the' poor. The emperor Augustus we are told 
converted into a fund the surplus of the money 
which arose to the state from the confiscated pro- 
perty of criminals, and lent sums from it, with- 
out interest, to those wlm could give security for 
its return, equal to double the amount. Suet. 
Vit. Augiisii, can. 41. Tiberius also advanced 
a large capital, from which those were supplied 
with money, for three years, who could give secu- 
rity of this kind in land. Suet. Vit. Tiberii, cap. 
48. Tacit. Annal. vi. 17. Dio Cassius, cap. viii. 
21. Alexander Severus also advanced certain 
sums at a low rate, to the poor without interest 
to purchase lands, and received payment from 
the produce of them. yEl. Larnprid. V^it. Alex. 
Severi, cap. 21. 

In modern Italy, the pontiffs at first patronised 
the erection of lending-houses to advanccj money 
to the poor witho>U interest ; then they allowed 
these houses to receive interest, not for the whole 
capitals which they lent, but oidy for a part, that 
they might raise money sufficient to defray their 
expenses. In process of time, under pretext 
of improving their resources for the public bene- 
fit, it was thought proper, to give to those who 
.should advance money a moderate interest con- 
cealed by blending it with the unavoidable ex- 
penses of their e.stablishments. The interest 
received was said to be ‘ pro indemnitate in the 
apal bulls, and the pope declared the lending- 
ouses or ‘ holy mountains of piety,^ as they 
were called, to be legal ; threatening those with 
vengeance who dared to entertain any doubts on 
the subject. Mo.st of the Italian cities now 
therefore established lending-houses : their origin, 
in the strict sense of the term, is referred to the 
time of Pius II. or Paul II., but the greater part of 
them were established in the fifteenth and follow- 
ing centuries by certain Minorites. The Domi- 
nicans exclaimed against these institutions as 
monies impietatis, and the dispute respecting 
them was agitated with so much warmth in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, that Leo X. 
was obliged in the council of the Lateran 
to declare by a particular bull, that hmding- 
houses were legal and useful ; that all doubts to 
the contrary were sinful ; and that ihosc who 
should write against them would be in a state of 
excommunication. The iioly council of Trent 
also decreed their legality, and confirmed their 
use. 

I OANDO, or Loando St. Paul’s, the capital 
of the Portuguese settlements in Angola, 
Southern Africa, was founded in 1578. It 
covers a large extent of ground, l)ut the white 
population is not more than 3000 in number; 
tlie number of negroes is perhaps 5000. Pro- 
visions are plentiful; but the water is bad, and 
must be brought, either from a neighbouring 
river, or the opposite island of this name. T.o- 
aiKlo contains three convents, and is the seat of 
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a bishop, but il wholly without forts and ever 
walls. Long. 13® 22' E., lat. 8® 55' S. 

Loando, the island opposite to the foregoing 
city, is about twenty miles long, and one broad. 
It is separated from the continent by a narrow 
channel, which the natives often swim across, 
It produces goats and sheep, and contains seven 
or eight villages. The citizens have a number 
of country houses and gardens here. It yields 
the best water in all the neighbourhood. Lat. 
8® 50 S. 

LOANGO, a considerable, but unexplored 
country of Western Africa, to the north of the 
river Zaire or Congo. The country, which owns 
the supremacy of the king, is said to extend 
from Cape St. Catherine to the Zaire, having a 
coast of upwards of 400 miles : Loango Proper 
occupies only the middle part of this space. The 
character of the whole coast is very similar, and 
is thus described by captain Tuckey in his Mari- 
time Geography ; — 

Mayumba, or Alvarez Martin’s Bay, is three 
leagues wide between Cape Primero on the north, 
which takes in three saddle hills, and Cane Se- 
condo, or Matooty, on the south, from which a 
reef runs out to the north one mile and a half; 
and off* Cape Primero is a sunken rock with but 
two fathoms and seven fathoms all round. Tins 
bay affords good anchorage in four to seven 
fiuhoms. Ten leagues south of Mayumba is 
Cape Sellage, on the south side of which, and 
close to the main, is a small island, and two 
leagues farther south, and three leagues off shore, 
a roof of breakers. Kilonga Hiver is sixteen 
leagues south of Cape Sellage, and is closed by 
a bar that admits only canoes ; it is known by a 
hill on the north, with a knob on the summit; 
north of the river’s mouth is a large lagoon. Se- 
ven leagues south of Kilongo is Moutas River, 
crossed by a bar of sand and stones, on which 
the depth is two fathoms. 

Loango Bay is surrounded by red cliffs. From 
its south point a reef, called the Indian Bar, 
runs nearly half way across the bay, but within 
it is good anchorage in four fathoms, three quar- 
ters of a mile from the shore. The surf, how- 
ever, prevents landing, except in the canoes of * 
the country. Within the beach is a lagoon, 
named Barachonas, which 'communicates with 
the sea througli the beach, or ralher in high surfs 
the waves beat over the be^ch ; but, when the sea 
outside is smooth, the beach remains dry, and the 
lagoon empties itself by filtration and evapora- i 
tion : when half empty it may be passed on foot, 
but when full it is extremely dangerous. 

Sixteen leagues south of Loango is Maleinba; 
an open road, the approach to which is denotcil | 
by the high mountains of Cacongo, which rise 
behind a bay of the same name, into which falb 
a little river : the anchorage in this bay is ba<l 
Malemba is a mountain, rising perpendicularly 
from the water to the height o? seventy fatboro^i 
and descending towards the land ; before it is ^ 
bar of volcanic rocks, one mile and a half 
the shore, which is sometimes dangerous to pass, 
but, when within it, landing is perfectly commo' 
dious, in a little cove called Paradise, or 
Cove, and in another, named Sloops Cove, is 
watering place ; the latter is, however, beat by 
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the surf, through which the casks are obliged to 
be swam, not without risk from the sharks. The 
anchorage is outside the bar, a league and a half 
from the shore. The trading place is on the 
summit of the mountain, the ascent to which is 
through a ravine formed by the rains, and is dif- 
ticult and surrounded by precipices, so that a false 
step may endanger life. Goats, hogs, and fruit, 
are abundant at Malemba, and a great slave 
trade was formerly carried on here by the French. 
A league and half to the south-east is the lagoon 
of Loanguilly abounding with fresi) water fish. 

Cabenda, five leagues south of Malemba, is 
named the Paradise of the Coast, from its agree- 
able situation, and the facility of landing. It is 
known by a single sugar-loaf mountain, covered 
with wood. The south point of the bay is named 
Calienda Hook, or Palm-tree Point: it is long, 
low, and covered with palm-trees, and shelters 
the bay on the south. Tlie anchorage is within 
this point, in four fathoms, within two miles of 
the shore, the hook bearing S. S. W. and the 
sugar loaf E. S. E. ; a small river falls into the 
bay, and receives boats at its mouth ; half a mile 
above which the water is fresh, but is said to be 
unwholesome. There is also another watering place 
a little south of the point of the hook on the side 
of the sea : the surf here renders watering dif- 
ficult, but the water which issues from a spring 
is excellent. The tide never rises by the shore 
more than one inch and a lialf. The bay abounds 
in fish, and has good places for hauling the 
seine. 

Half way between Malemba and Cabenda is 
the little river licla, oft’ which is a line of 
hanks of the same name, whose north extremity 
is a league and a half south of the anchorage in 
Malemba. Their approach is dangerous, as 
there is seven fathoms close alongside of them ; 
hence vessels sailing from Malemba to the south 
are cautioned to keep off in twelve fathoms. On 
these banks are taken great quantities of fish. The 
coast of Congo commences at the river /uire. 

Tile climate is said to be fine, and never sub- 
ject to hurricanes, nor even to violent winds. 
Rain occurs rarely, and is never violent : while 
the dews are sufficient for vegetation. The win- 
ter is in May, June, and July, when the nights 
are cooler, but without being chill. The soil is 
in general a red stiff clay, very fertile; the sand 
on the coast is extremely fine, and carried about 
by the lightest breeze. The coast is high ; but 
tl)e hills are covered with earth and luxuriant 
vegetation. The lakes and rivers abound* with 
hsii, and the forests with game. But the boun- 
ties of nature are little improved by an indolent 
people. Almost the only grains grown are 
manioc, maize, afid a species of pulse called 
msangen. The women just stir the ground to 
the depth of an inch, ana cover up the grain, to 
prevent it from being devoured hf the birds : 
and even this slender culture is confined to little 
Spots like gardens, situated around the villages. 
Tlie rest of the country is covered with luxuriant 
i herbs, rising to the height of eight feet, through 
which it is almost impossible to pass. The potatoe 
and yam are abundant. The most remarkable 
tree is the mapou, distinguished, like the boabnb, 
t^y the enormous dimensions of its trunk : but it 
Vor.. Mil 
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affords neither fruit, shade, nor fuel, and forms 
thus a striking contrast to the extreme utility of 
the cocoa tree, which also abounds. Palm trees 
are also plentiful. 

The wild animals are hysenas, tyger-cats, and 
ounces. The hare, antelope, and Chinese hog, 
are also seen : but it is remarkable that neither the 
horse, the cow, the sheep, nor the ass, have mul- 
tiplied in this country. 

It is obvious that the population of this coast 
cannot be in proportion to its extent. The in- 
habitants are not supposed by Degrandpr^ to 
exceed 600,000. Their houses are of straw and 
junk, roofed witli palm-leaves cemented by 
twigs Their grandees, and even kings, have 
only a number of these upon the same plan. 

The government here is despotic, and the dig 
nity transmitted only it is said in the female line. 
The son even of the king, by a female of ordi- 
nary rank, enjoys no dignity above the rest of 
the subjects. The princesses choose their own 
hnsband, who does not enjoy the liberty of de- 
clining the honor ; and who is entirely debarretl 
from that privilege of polygamy which is en- 
joyed in the most unlimited measure by other 
nations. He is prevented, if possible, even 
from seeing any otlicr woman. 

The object for which Europeans have resorted 
to this coast is the disgraceful one of the trade 
in slaves. The coast to the south of the Zaire is 
almost entirely in the possession of the Portu- 
guese. While Loango was in the height of its 
power, its port was almost the exclusive theatre 
of this trade; but now Mayumba, Malemba, 
and (.\abenda arc as much frequented. 

Eoango, the capital of the above kingdom of 
Loango, is about four miles in circuit, but does 
not contain a population of above 15,000, and 
there are not in the whole above GOO enclosures. 
The land in the vicinity is fertile, and the water 
excellent. It is not above a league from the 
sea. The entrance of the bay we have de- 
scribed. It is recognised by red cliffs, which, illu- 
mined by the morning rays, appear as if on fire. 
The longitude, according to captain Tuckey’s 
observations, appears to be about 12*^ 30' E., lat. 
4^ 40' N. 

LOATH, ari). Sax. la«, la«ian ; 

I.OATiiF,, V. a. V. n. Tent, to dislike. 

Loatii'fui., adj. Unwilling; uninclin- 

LoATii'iNdi.Y, adv. ed ; unready ; averse : 

Loath'ly, adj. &; adv. to loathe is to hate ; ah- 

Loath'ness, n. s. hor ; disrelish ; feel ab- 

Loath'some, adj, horrence or disgvist ; 

Loath'sOmeness, n.s.J and, in an ob.solete 
sense, to create disgust : loathly is used both for 
hateful and exciting hatred; as well as adver- 
bially for unwillingly ; without liking : loathsome 
is also abhorred or causing abhorrence or disgust. 

The fish in the river shall die, and the river stink ; 
and the Egyptians shall loath to drink of the water. 

Kxodus. 

For on my portos here I make an oth. 

That never in my lit’, lor Icfe no /ofh, « 

Ne shal J of no conscil you bewray. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tuics, 

When he heard her answeis hnh, he knew 
Some swict «',oirow did ’ c heart I'istrain. 

I'aiii'' Qt.fi'no 

I 
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LOA 

l’he> with their filthiness 
Polluted this same gentle soil long time, 

That their own mother loathed their beastliness. 

Spenser* 

Where I was wont to seek the honey bee, 

The grisly toadstool grown there might I see, 

And loathing paddoeks lording on the same. Id. 

An huge great dragon, horrible in sight, 

Bred in the loathy lakes of Tartary, 

With murderous ravin. Paerie Que£ne. 

Before such presence to offend with any the least 
unseemliness, we would be surely as loth as they who 
most reprehend or deride what we do. Hooker. 
Which he did with loathful eyes behold, 

He would no more endure. Hubherd^s Tale. 

To speak so indirectly, I am loath ; 

I’d say the truth ; but to accuse him so, 

That is your part. 

Shakspeare. Measure for Measure. 
Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestow 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathlu. 

That you sliall hate it. Id. ^VempeU. 

Lothly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose. 

Id. King Lear. 

Should we l>e taking leave, 

As long a term as yet we have to live. 

The loathness to depart would grow. 

Shakspeare. 

The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own deliciuusness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite. Id. 
After they had sat about the fire, there grew a 
general silence and lothness to speak amongst them ; 
and immediately one of the weakest fell down in a 
swoon. Bacon. 

Long doth she stay, as loth to leave the land, 

I’rom whose soft side she first did issue make ; 

She tastes all places, turns to every hand, 

Her flowery banks unwilling to forsake. Daoies, 

This shows that you from nature loathly stray, 
That suffer not an artificial day. Donne. 

How loth is God to strike, that threats so long. 

Bp. Hall. 

Loathing the honey cakes, I longed foi bread. 

Cowley, 

Then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this paradise, but shalt po.ssess 
A paradise within tlie.e, happier far ! Milton. 
While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathsome sickness. Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Such indignities did add somewhat of loathsomeness 
to his cup of affliction. Barrow. 

Parthenia had learned both liking and misliking, 
loving and loathing. Sidney. 

To pardon willing, and to punish loth ; 

You strike with one hand, but you heal witli both ; 
Lifting up all that prostrate lie. you grieve 
You cannot make tne dead again to live. Waller. 

Ag some faint pilgrim standing on the shore, 

First views the torrent he would venture o’er 
And then his inn upon the farther ground, 

Loth to wade throu^i, and lather to go round - 
Then dipping in his staff does trial make 
How deep it is ; and sighing, pulls it baerk. 

Tiryden. 

Red blisters rising on their paps appear, 

And flaming carbuncles, and noisome sxwat. 

And rlarniny dews, that Imthsome. lice l>eget ; 

Till the slow creeping evil eats his ways. 

id. Virgil. 

For thee the lion loaths the taste of blood. 

And roaring hunts his female through the wood. 

Dry den. 
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If we coiysider man in such a loathsome and pro« 
yoking condition, was it not love enough that he waa 
permitted to enjoy a being f ^utk. 

Why do I stay within this hated place. 

Where every object shocks my loathing eyes ? 

Rowe. 

The catacombs must have been full of stench and 
loathsomeness, if the dead bodies that lay in thcmT 
were left to rot in open niches. Addimn. 

Loathing is a symptom known to attend disorders 
of the stomach ; the cure must have regard to the 
cause. Quincy 

Our appetite is extinguished with the satisfac- 
tion, and is succeeded by loathing and satiety. 

Rogers. 

Now his exalted spirit loaths 
Incumbrances of food and clothes. Swift. 

Body and soul, like peevish man and wife, * 
United jar, and yet are loath to part. Young. 
The occurrences of life, by the time we come to 
know it a little, would lie incapable of affbe^ting the 
mind with any other sensations than those of loathing 
and weariness, if many things were not adapted to 
affect the mind by means of other powers besides no- 
velty in them, and of other passions besides eurjosity 
in ourselves. Burke on the Sublime. 

The limb which it adorned, its only mould ; 

So beautiful — its very shape would charm. 

And clinging as if loth to lose its hold, 

The purest ore inclosed the whitest skin 
That e’er by precious metal was held in. Byron, 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 
That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes the light, 
That winds around, and tears the (juivering heart ! 
Ah ! wherefore not consume it — and depart ? Id 
LOB, n.s. Ik v.a.'l Belg. los, Uton; Swed, 
T.obVpouni). S lom, slow. A sluggard ; 
a large earth worm : to lob is to let fall in a slow 
sluggish manner : lob's-pound, a house of cor- 
rection. 

Farewel, thou lob of spirits, I’ll begone, 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

‘ Shakspeare. 

The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks. 

And their poor iadcs 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 

Id. 

Crowderow, whom in irons bound, 

Thou basely threw’st into lob’s pound. 

HudlhHis. 

For the trout the dew worm, wliich sdiiie alstf call 
the lob worm, and the brandling, are the chief. 

Walton*s Angler. 

LOB'BY, 71 . s. Teut. laube. The opening op 
waiting place before a room, public or private 
His lobbies fill with ’tendance. 

Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear. 

Make sacred even his stirrup. 

Shakspeare. Timon of Athens. 
Before the duke’s rising from the table, he stood 
expecting till he should pass through a kind of lobby 
between that room and the next, where were divers 
attending him. Wotton. 

Try your backstairs, and let the lobby wait, 

A stratagem in war is no deceit. King. 

LOBE, 71 . s. Fr. lobe; Gr. XojSoc. A division* 
distinct part : particularly a part of the lungs or 
liver. 

* Nor could the lobes of his rank liver swell 
'J'o that prodigious mass, for. their eternal meal. 

Dryden. 

From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The lobe adhesive, and the sweat of death. 

SeweU. 
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Air bladders form lobuli, whioli hang upon tlie 
bronchia like bunches of grapes) these lobuli consti- 
tute the lobe$, and the lobes tne lungs. 

ArbiUhnot on Aliments, 

LOfiEL (Matthias), M. D., physician and 
botanist to king James I., was born at Lisle in 
1538. He published several esteemed works, 
vis. 1. Plantarum sen Stirpium Historia, folio; 
2. Dilttcidae Simplicium Medicamentorurn Fa- 
plicationes, et Stirpium Adversaria, &c., folio ; 
leones Stirpium, 4to.; Balsaini Explanatio, 4to.; 
Stirpium IHustrationes, 4to. He died at Lon- 
don in 1616, aged seventy-eight. 

LOBELIA, cardinal flower, a genus of the 
monogamia order, and syngenesia class of plants : 
natural order twenty-ninth, campanacetu : cal. 
quinquefid : cor. monopetalous and irregular : 
CAPS, inferior, bilocular, or trilocular. There are 
many species, but only four are cultivated in our 
gardens; of these two are hardy herbaceous 
plants for the open ground, and two shrubby 
plants for the stove. They are all fibrous-rooted 
perennials, rising with erect stalks from two to 
five or six feet high, ornamented with oblong, 
oval, spear-shaped, simple leaves, and spikes of 
beautiuil, monopetalous, somewhat ringent, five- 
parted flowers, of scarlet, blue, and violet colors. 
They are easily propagated by seeds, off sets, and 
cuttings of their stalks. The tender kinds remiiie 
the common treatment of other exotics. They 
are natives of America, from wliich their seeds 
must be procured. 

L. si philitica grows in most places in Virginia, 
and stands our winter. The root is an article of 
xiic materia medica. It is perennial, has an erect 
stalk three or four feet high, blue flowers, a 
milky juice, and a rank smell. The root consists 
of white fibres about two inches long, resembles 
tobacco in taste, which remains on the tongue, 
and is apt to excite vomiting. It is used by the 
North American Indians as a specific for the 
venereal disease. The form is by decoction ; the 
dose is gradually increased till it bring on very 
considerable purging, then intermitted for a 
little, and again used in a more moderate degree 
till the cure be completed. The ulcers are also 
wRshed with the decoction, and the Indians 
sprinkle them with the powder of the inner 
hark of the spruce tree. The same strictness of 
regimen is observed as during a salivation by a 
mercurial course. 

LOBINEAU (Guy Alexis), a Benedictine 
roonk born at Rennes, in 1666. He wrote se- 
veral works of reputation ; particularly, 1. The 
History of Britanny. 2 vols. folio. 2. A conti- 
nuation of Felibium’s History of Paris, 9 vols. 

3. A History of Spain. 4. A Transla- 
tion of Polybius. He died in 1727, aged sixty- 
one, 

LOBO (Jerome), a famous Portuguese Jesuit, 
horn at Lisbon. He travelled into Ethiopia, as 
^ missionary, and continued there for a long time. 
At his return he was made tector of the college 
of Coimbra, where he died jin 1678 He wrote 
An Historical Account of Abyssinia, which is 
^teemed, and was translated into French by Lc 
^mnd, and into English by Dr. Johnson. 

EOB'STER, n. s. Sax. Icbprep. A crusta- 
ceous fish 


Those that cast their .shell, are the/ofister, the crab 
and craw-fish. ^ BacotCs I^iatural IJistory, 

Lobster. / Cancer. 

LO'CAL, *\ Fr. local ; Lat. locus. 

Locai/ity, 71, s. f Pertaining to, or having the 

J^o'cALLY, adv, J properties of, place; being 

Loca'tion, n. s.J in ’d particular place : local- 
ity is state or condition in relation to place: 
location, the act of placing or of occupying a 
particular place. 

Hy ascending, after that the sharpness of death 
was overcome, he took the very local po.ssession of 
glory, and that to the use of all that are his, even as 
hnnv>elf before had witnessed, I go to prepare a place 
for you. Hooker. 

How is the change of being sometimes here, some- 
times there, rnsulo by local motion in vacuum, without 
a change in the body moved 1 Higluf on Bodies. 

Dream not of their fight. 

As of a duel, or of the local wounds 
Of head or heel. 3/dton*s Paradise T^ost. 

That the soul and angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimension, and that they have nothing to do 
with grosser locality , is generally opinioned. 

(ilanvillr. 

Whether things, in their natures so divers as body 
and spirit, which almost in nothing communicate, 
are not essentially divided, though not locally dis- 
tant, 1 leave to the readers. fd. 

To say that the soul is somewhere, means no 
more than it does exist ; this, though a phrase bur- 
rowed from place, signifying only its existence, not 
loca t io n . Locke. , 

A higher flight the venturous goddess tries, 

Leaving material world, and local skies. Prior, 

Which fashions also and institutions themselves 
have grown out of the exigencies, the climate, situ- 
ation, or local ciixnimstances of the country. Paley. 

Not that 1 mean to approve, or would enforce 
A superstitious and monastic course : 

Truth is not local, God alike jiervades 
And fills the world of traffic ami the shades. 

Cowper. 

In case of invasion, or appearance of an enemy in 
force upon the coast of any part of the uni'.ed king- 
dom, his majesty may order the local militia to be 
embodied and marched to any part of Great Britain. 

Local Militia Act. 

I^OCAL, in law, something fixed to the freehold, 
or to a certain place : thus, real actions are local, 
since they must be brought in the county where 
they lie; and local customs are those particular 
to certain countries and places. 

LCKHl, n. {{. Scottish. A lake. 

A lake or loch, that h;is no fresh water running 
into it, will turn into a stinking puddle. 

Chenne's Philosophical rriiiciplcs. 

LOCHABER, a district of Scotland, in Inver- 
ness-shire, bounded by Moydart on the west, 
Glengary on the north, Badenoch on the east, 
and Lorn on the south. It derives its name from 
the lake or loch Aber ; and extends about twenty 
miles from east to west, and thirty from north to 
south. The country is barren, bleak, mountain- 
ous, and rugged. In one of the most barren 
parts of this country, near the mouth of the 
River Aber, in the centre between the West and 
North Highlands, stands Fort William, with the 
town of Maryburgh, built upon a navigable arm 
of the sea, near the foot of Ben Nevis. The inha- 
bitants nay little attention to any commerce, but 
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tliut which consists in the sale of tlicir black cat- 
tle ; and Iiunt fowl and fish as t!ie seasons per- 
mit, and as their occasions ref|iiin?. 

LOCllI'iS, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of fndre and T.oire, and late province of 
Touraine. It is defended by a stronj castle, and 
was anciently famous, or rather infamous, for its 
horrid dungeons, built by f.ewis XI ; in one (d‘ 
which. Lewis Slor/a, duke of Milan, after ten 
yeaiV imprisonment, ended his days. It is seat- 
ed on the Indre, fifteen miles south of Amboise, 
and twenty south-east of Tours. J^uiig. 0*^ .51^ 
K., lat. 47'^ 10' N. 

LOCll-LFVKX, a spacious aud beautiful 
lake of Kiiiross-shiro, about fifteen miles in eir- 
cumfcrenco and four in length, interspersed with 
islands of various appearance and extent. One 
of these, called St. Serf’s Isle, contains forty- 
eight acres of good pasture. The ancient priory 
of Locli-Leven, founded by Hrudus king of llic 
Piets, was seated in it : two miles north of it lies 
a small island almost covered with the ruins of a 
castle, anciently belonging to tlie Douglasses of 
I-och- Levon, and afterwards used as a state pri- 
son. In this castle, ihc unforlunate Mary queen 
of Scots was kept a close prisoner, from .Tune 
16th, 1567, lo May 2d, 1568. It is said to have 
been founded by (Jongal, the son of Dongart king 
of the Piets, and occasionally inhabited by king 
Alexander III. Its whole circuit is 585 feet. 
Patrick Graham archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and 
grandson of king Robert III., died a prisoner 
here in MOB; and the earl of Northumberland 
was imprisoned in it from 1569 to the end of 
1572. Tlie i.sland is ornamented with trees. 
The lake ahoumls with a great variety of differ- 
ent kinds of trouts, of a liigh flavor and bright 
red color. The lake also abounds with eels, 
pikes, ])eiclics, ^c. ; and the islands in it are fre- 
quented by herons, snipes, teals, swans, gulls, 
rails, king’s fishers, &c. 

LOCllMAPFX, an ancient royal borough in 
Annandale ; governed by a provost, lliree, bai- 
lies, dean of guild, treasurer, and nine counsellors. 
Its first charter, granted by king Robert I., being 
destroyed with its records by the Knglish, a new 
one was granted by James VI. in 1612. It has 
fairs in January, April, July, and October, and 
joins with Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan, and 
Kirkcudbright, in sending a represenlalive to 
the imperial parliament. It is almost surrouiab-d 
with lakes, and is seated on the west side of liie 
Annan, near its junction with the Ae and Kiunel ; 
eight miles north-east of Dumfries, and twenty- 
two from Annan. 

The site of a very ancient castle, close lo the 
town, on a fine eminence, between ilu? castle and 
Kirk Lochs, surrounded by a deep moat and 
fosse, is still visible. It was the original seat of 
the Bruces, lords of Annandale, and the birth- 
place of king Robert Bruce. The stones were 
carried away to build another castle, which is 
seated on a peninsula in the cast!*- Loch, and 
was by far the largest and strongest of any cither 
on the I’nglish or Scottish borders next to Car- 
lisle, against which it was a frontier garrison. It 
occupies about an acre, and contains three courts, 
strongly built of stone and lime. The walls' are 
•tw^elve feet thick. It was surrounded with three 


deep fosses, filled with water from the lak< 
which melon each side. The w'hole fortificatioi 
contains about thirteen acres. The inner fossi 
went through the castle, within which there wa; 
a basin for the boats, to preserve them from the 
enemy and the weather. Before the Union, ji 
garrison of 20t) men was constantly kept in it. 
'Hie castle J.oeli, on which it stands, is a beauti* 
ful lake on the south side of tlie town, one mile 
and a half long and one broad. 

LOC K, n. s.y V. a., & v. n. i Sax. loc, liican ; 
Lock'i u, n. s. f (Jotb. luk, tuka. A 

LoeK'ivr, j fastening by way of 

clasp, bolt, or grapple ; a quantity of hair or 
wool hanging together: hcuce any thing that 
stops or secures ati opening; secures the priming 
of a gun, &c. : to lock is to fasten or shut with 
locks ; hence to close or fasten any way ; and, as 
a verb neuter, to become fast ; to unite : a locker, 
and locket, tilings fastened by a lock or catch ; 
also the catch or spring of sucli things. 

'I’liinc herte to me now vvoll 1 shot, 

For dll thy joifid hhe and knet 
1 hind undir this little keie, 

'I'hat no wight maie cary awaie. 

Cfuiiiccr. Homannt of tlio Rosr. 
Ills gii/ly loc\-s, long groweu and unhoiiml. 
Disordered hung about his shoulders round. 

S/fniaor. 

No gate so strong, no look .so firm and fast, 

But with that pien'ing noise Hew open quit or hrast. 

Id. Faerie Qncenc. 

For not of wood, nor of enduring brass 
Doubly disparteil it did lorft and close, 

'riiat when it loc/ird, none might through it pass. 

Id. 

We liave locks, to safeguard neressnnes, 

And pretty traps to catidi the petty lliievcs. 

Shaksjmt'e, 

I am lockt in one of them : 

If you do love me, you will find me out. Id. 
The holtom was set against a lock of wool, aud the 
sound was quite deadisl. iiucon. 

'Iheai seek to know those things wliic.h make us 
blest. 

And, having found them, lock tliern in thy breast. 

Denham, 

'Fhey must he practised in all the locli and grijies 
of wrestling, as need may often he in light to tugg 
or grapple, and to close. Milton on Education, 
Where knights are kept in narrow* lists, 

Willi wooden lockets ’bout tlieir wrists. 

Jhidihmu. 

A goodly cypress, who bowing her fair head ovei 
the water, It .seemeth she looked into it, aud dressed 
her green locks by that running river. SUlneji. 

Kilher they lock into each other, or slip one 
another’s surface ; as much of their surfaces touenes 
a.s makes them coliere. Boyle. 

'I’he garde riv seated on tlie level floor, 

She left behind, and, lockiny every door, 
Thought all secure. Dryden. 

Sergestluis, eager with his beak to press 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 

Shuts up the unwieldy centaur in the lock, id. 
If one third of the money in trade weie locked up, 
must not the landholders receive one third less 1 

l.nckf'- 

As there ai’C lochs for several purposes, so are 
several inventions in Lochs, in contriving their wanb 
or guards. Moxoo 

A gun carries powder and bullets for seven charji'’^ 
and discharges : under the breech of the barrel u 
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one box for tlie powder; a little before the hck 
another for the bullets ; behind the cock a cliari^er, 
which carries the powder to the farther eiul of the 
Un:k. G/ra>. 

A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. 

id, 

IJehold the locks that are grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your father's baftlcs. 

Addison. 

1 .suppose this letter will find thee pickini; of 
daisies, or siiudling to a loch of hay. Id, 

I miule lockers or drawers at the end of the boat. 

liohiiison C’rusor. 

Death l.dasts his bloom, and locks his frozcii eyes. 

dill/. 

'I'wo locks that graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well-imiispired to deck. 

With shining ringlets her smooth ivory neck. 

Pope. 

Your wine locked up, 

T’lain milk will do the feat. Id. Horace, 

Always lock up a cat in a closet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may steal in and 
break them. Sicif l. 

Prudent men lock up their motives ; letting fami- 
liais have a key to their heart, as to their garden. 

Sheiistoae. 

Fleecy locks and black complexion 
(’annot forfeit *\aturc’s claim ; 

Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

i'ouper. 

T.OCKS. Mechanical fastenings for doors were 
emjdoyed at a very early period, and we have 
seen some of those brought from Herculaneum 
that might, in complexity, vie with the most curi- 
ous productions of the present <lay. From the 
various structure of locks, accommodated to their 
different intentions, they acquire various names. 
Those placed on outer doors are called stock- 
locks ; those on chamber doors, spring-locks, 
those on trunks, trunk-locks, padlocks, &c. The 
principal parts of the spring-lock are, the main- 
])late, the cover-plate, and the pin-hole : to the 
inskin-plate belong the key-hole, top-hook, cross- 
wards, holt-toe or holt knab, drawback-spring 
tumbler, pin of the tumbler, and the staples; to 
th6 cover-plate belong the pin main-ward, cross- 
ward, step-ward, or dap-ward ; to tlie pin-hole 
belong the hook-ward, main cross-ward shank, 
the pot or bread, bow-ward, and bit. 

Tlie principle on which all locks depend is 
the application of a lever to an interior bolt, by 
means of a cornrminicaiion from without ; so that 
by means of the latter, the lever acts upon the 
holt, and moves it in such a manner as to secure 
the lid or door from being opened by any pull or 
push from without. The security of locks, in 
Kei;eral, therefore, depends on the number of 
impediments wo can interpose betwixt the lever 
(the key) and the bolt which secures the door: 
and these impediments are well known by the 
name of wards, the number and intricacy of 
which alone are supposed to distinguish a good 
lock from U bad one." If these wards, however, 
do not in an effectual matiner preclude the 
access of all other instruments besides the pro- 
per key, it is still possible fpr a mechanic of 
equal skill with the lock-maker to open it with- 
out the key, and thus to elude the labor of the 
other. 


The excellence of locks consists in llm secu- 
rity t!ic*y uffor l ; and as numberless schemes are 
cunlinually brought forward by designing men, 
to oinde every contrivance of llie most ingenious' 
incclianici, tiic invention of a durable lock, so 
construetetl as to render it impossible for any 
person to open it without its proper key, has 
ever been an object of considerable importance. 

Deuon lias engraved an Jviyptian lock of wood 
of xcry clumsy consirncfion ; and such were 
those of the Greeks and Romans, or at least 
some similar. D.irs or bolts suspended by chains 
were «lra\vn backwards or forwards by means of 
a hook or key, or raised out of a latch, and let 
fall, or a bolt cogged was caught in one of the 
teeth, and drawn back by the key. Sometimes 
tlicre was a box with a pm, which box received 
a bar, that the pin (halanos) confined. A key 
ill the form of a vice, called balanagra, disen- 
gaged the pin, and the bar fell or turned aside. 
Hut woodcMi locks still exist in the Highlands, 
so artfully contrived by notches, made at unequal 
distances, within side, that they can only be^ 
opened by the wooden key which belongs to 
them. These were ^irobahly (’ellic, for locks 
and keys of metal arc fouml in Hrilish towns oc- 
cupied by tlie Homans. Hefore tiu; use of keys 
and locks they fastened their doofs with knots, 
according to fancy, which wore very dilHcult to 
unloose, because tlie sc'cret was known only to 
the makers. The locks upon scrinia resemble 
our trunk locks. Du Cange mentions the pcs- 
sulus versatilis, or turning latch, box-locks, 
chain-locks, or padlocks, as early at least as 
1381 ; gate-locks ; the speldohim or crook by 
which a cliain was let into tlie lock, and the ver- 
tcvella not easily dofincd. The lock and key of 
Tailleboi.s Castle w as vast and substantial, in the 
form of a fetter lock. The locks of our old church 
doors and chests familiarly show their construc- 
tion. On opening a small ancient brass ring 
lock, the letters on each ring were thu.s placed 
together K, R, C, O. Nares mentions also a 
padlock formed of rings, marked with letters 
(Amen) which when placed to form the w'ord 
would open, hut not otlierwise. This therefore is 
not a modern fashion. It seems that on cham- 
ber-doors there were often two locks ; one called 
the privy-lock. 

The mar([uis of Worcester furnishes the fol- 
lowing curious suggestion for the escutcheon ot 
a lock : ‘ An escutcheon, to he placed before any 
of these locks witli these properties. 1. The 
owner, thougli a woman, may, with lier delicate 
hand, vary tlie ways of coming to open the lock 
10,000,000 of times, beyond the knowledge ot 
the smith that made it, or of me who invented it. 
2. If a stranger open it, it settetfi an alarm a- 
going, which the stranger cannot stop from run- 
ning out ; and besides, though none sfioulcl be 
within hearing, yet it catcheth his hand, as a trap 
doth a fox ; and, tliough far from maiming him, 
yet it leaveth such a mark behind it as will dis- 
cover him if suspected ; the escutcheon or lock 
plainly showing wliat money he hath taken out 
of the box, to a farthing, and how many times 
opened since the owner had been at it.’ 

The noble author does not enter into any fur- 
ther particulars of his contrivance : but .Mr.Rur- 
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tington, in his edition of the work, thus illustrates 
it : — ‘ The two principal properties of this es- 
cutcheon may be readily contrived ; and the first 
of them has^ in fact, been already applied to a 
very ingenious padlock, invented by Mr. Mar- 
shall, and for which the Society of Arts voted 
him a reward of ten guineas. In Mr. M/s es- 
cutcheon the letters or figures commonly used in 
the ring padlock allow an almost endless variety 
of changes, and the owner may in one minute 
alter the arrangement in such a manner that even 
the maker would experience as much difficulty 
to open it, as an entire stranger to its construc- 
tion. To render the combination of letters vari- 
able, the characters must not be engraved upon 
the outside of tlie rollers themselves, but upon a 
thin brass hoop made to fit on its outer surface ; 
and a spring fastened to tlie roller, and pressing 
upon the inside of the hoop, will cause a suf- 
ficient degree of friction to make them move to- 
gether. 

‘ The other part of this invention is equally 
simple with the preceding. An alarum, such as 
is attached to a clock, may easily be wound up 
prior to closing the box ; and the lid provided 
with a chamfered bolt or staple, capable of effect- 
ing its discharge when the box is opened. 

* To register the amount of money taken from 
the box, it will be necessary eitlier to place each 
distinct piece of money in separate divisions, or to 
put a number together in one deep recess capable 
of admitting' but one piece to pass at a time. As 
the pieces are shaken out, they will, in their pas- 
sage, raise a lever capable of moving a wneel 
one division in the passage of each piece. The 
Bank of England have a method somewhat simi- 
lar for registering the number of notes worked 
from the printing press of that establishment.’ 

In the year 1784 the Society of Arts conferred 
their silver medal on Mr. Taylor, of Petwortli, 
for his improvement on the latch or spring-bolts 
of common locks. This was effected by simply 
reversing the tumbler, so that its curved side 
acts against two stubs fixed on the tail of the 
iatch, and thrusts back the latter with ease ; whe- 
ther the knob be turned to the right or the left, 
when the lock is opened. Mr. Taylor has also, 
behind the tail of the latch, fixed a guide con- 
taining a groove, in which runs a small friction- 
wheel, that serves to keep the latch in its direct 
situation, and at the same time to diminish its 
friction ; the arms of its tumbler are somewhat 
contracted, in order that the latch or spring bolt 
may move with greater facility. By this con- 
struction the parts of the tumbler and latch, 
which are in contact, move in a line, so tliat they 
pass over the greatest space under the smallest 
angle ; and the lock itself may be constantly used 
for seveial years, without requiring the applica^ 
tion of oil. 

Various patents have been obtained for the 
construction of locks, so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of picking them : the principal of these is 
Mr. Bramah’s, registered in 1784. One of Mr. 
Bramah’s simplest forms of a lock for a drawer, 
or for a door, is represented in plate Locks, figs. 

1 , 2, 3, and 4 ; in which A represenus the bolt, 
fitted to slide on the metal plate B B C, by pass- 
ing through a hole in the side C, which is turned 


up ; the other end of the bolt is guided by pass- 
ing under proper grooves in the lower side of the 
circular box D D, which is screwed to the plate 
B to confine the bolt down. It contains the 
whole mechanism of tiie lock, consisting of an 
interior cylinder or barrel E E, shown in the sec- 
tion, fig. 3. This barrel is fitted to turn round 
within the box D D ; the upper end a a being 
received into a cavity exactly fitting it, and the 
middle encompassed by a circular ring of steel 
plate h bi screwed into the box, as shown in fig. 
3. The ring enters a circular groove formed 
round the barrel, and thus coniines it from having 
any other motion than a rotation on its axis, and 
this only by the aid of the key R, fig. 4. The 
barrel has a hole through its centre, which is 
closed at bottom by a circular plate screwed to 
it, and supporting the central pin G, which occu- 
pies the centre of the hole through the barrel; 
this centre pin guides the key in entering the 
lock. When the barrel E E is turned round by 
the key it shoots the bolt A, by an ingenious 
contrivance, explained in fig. 2, an aperture 
being cut through the plate B B C to exhibit it. 
The plate V, on the lower end of the barrel E, 
has a pin /‘projecting from it : this pin enters a 
curvea opening, at a small distance from the 
centre, and therefore describes a circle when the 
barrel is turned round, cut through the bolt A, 
as is shown by the dark curve F in fig. 2. In 
the position there shown the bolt is withdrawn, 
and the pin /, resting against the solid part of the 
groove, prevents the barrel being turned round 
any farther in the direction from F to but, by 
the application of the key, the barrel may be 
turned in the other direction, in which course it 
passes round in a circular part of the groove, 
and therefore produces no motion of the bolt 
A, until the pin ^/’strikes the straight part g of 
the groove, and acts against it to throw the bolt 
forwards : and when the barrel has made a com- 
plete circuit, and the pin/ is again come to the 
same position it was at first, the bolt is shot out 
as at fig. ], and the pin is resting in the hollow 
A, which prevents its moving any further in the 
same direction. When the barrel is turned back 
again, the pin/ acts against the notch i, and the 
curved part k of the groove, and withdraws the 
bolt into the position of fig. 2 ; now the pin/, 
either when the bolt is shot out or in, is in a right 
line with the centre of the barrel E, to which it 
is fixed, and the direction of the bolt’s motiom^ 
By this means no force whatever applied to drive 
back the bolt can have the least tendency to turn 
the barrel round, and strain the mechanism which 
prevents its motion, unless the parts are first put 
into a particular arrangement by the key. 

’file key has six notches cut in the end of it, 
and, being forced down into the key-hole H, 
depresses all the sliders at once, until the pro- 
jecting leaf t of the key .stops upon the bottom 
of the recess cut in the upper edge of the barrel. 
In this position the sliders are depressed, so that 
the notch made in each slider comes exactly op- 
posite the steel ring 6 6, and the barrel is at 
liberty to turn round all the sliders, being by this 
means removed, or at least relieved from the 
steel ring, which embraces a groove cut round 
the barrel, but which cannot turn round thcieui 
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unless tne sliders are also moved by the key, that 
the notches cut in them may coincide with the 
groove cut round the barrel, and then it can turn 
freely round. The key, having thus relieved the 
barrel by being thrust in as far as it can go, ob* 
tains a hold of the barrel to turn it round, by the 
leaf t entering the recess, which it exactly fills 
up, so as to form a continuation of the circular 
top of the barrel : but, as soon as the key is 
turned round with the barrel a small quantity, 
its leaf is caught beneath the circular cavity in 
tlie top of the box D ; and thus the key is pre- 
vented from being thrown out by the spiral 
spring, until it has been turned quite round, and 
locked or unlocked the bolt : then the leaf of 
the key coming opposite the enlargement z, fig. 
1, of the key-hole H, the spring throws the key 
out, and raises all the sliders, that they may 
interlock with the steel plate 6 6, and prevent the 
barrel from turning, unless the key be again put 
in (its leaf being opposite the aperture z of the 
key hole), and, being thrust forwards as far as it 
will go, the barrel will turn round very easily; 
and, \idien it has made a complete circuit, the 
lock ik opened, and tlie key thrown out of the 
key-hole by the spring. 

The security of this ingenious lock from being 
picked, or opened by a false key, depends upon 
a circumstance not yet mentioned, which is, that 
the notches in the six sliders are so made, that 
every one requires to be depressed a different 
quantity to bring them all at once opposite the 
steel ring, in which position alone the barrel can 
be moved. For this reason the six notches in 
the key are all of different depths, cori^spondent 
to the positions of the notches in their respective 
sliders ; and, unless each notch in the key is of 
the proper depth, the lock cannot be opened ; for 
any one being too deep, that slider will not be 
pressed low enough to relieve the barrel, and 
will hold it fust, though all the others may be 
correct : on the other hand, any notch not being 
of sufficient depth, the slider it acts upon will be 
pressed too far, and in this case the notch in it, 
iiaving passed by the steel ring, will lock the 
barrel as effectually as though it was not far 
enough. Thus this lock admits of an immense 
number of combinations : 1st, in the number of 
the sliders; 2dly, in the depths of the different 
notches in the key ; and, 3a ly, the arrangement 
of these sliders. The combination of these three 
changes admits such an immense number of va- 
rieties of locks, that it never need happen that 
two locks should be made to open by the 
same key. Any of Mr. Bramah's locks may be 
arranged so as to require a new and different 
key in case the original should be lost or stolen : 
for this purpose the lock must be opened, and 
the sliders taken out and changed into different 
• grooves : a new key must now be made, with 
grooves of the same depth as the original key, 
but arranged in a different order, corresponding 
trith the new arrangement of the sliders. The old 
will not now open the lock. 

To pick a lock of this kind is perhaps impos- 
sible; because, though the sliders are exposed to 
the examination of any person, yet no information 
^n be obtained of the depth of each of the sli- 
ders required to be depressed ; for, unless they 


are all together pressed down, the barrel cannot 
be turned in the least, and, without turning it, 
no guess can be made by pressing down any one 
slider of the depth at which the notch in it will 
be opposite the steel ring. Another great advan- 
tage of these locks is, that from the circumstance 
before explained, of the bolt having no action to 
turn the barrel, though the barrel has a grejit 
power to shoot the bolt, a strong lock may have 
but a very small key. For instance, the bolt of 
the lock is of great strength, while the key II is 
so small, that it may always be carried suspended 
to the watch chain, and then it will not be in 
danger of being lost or mislaid, as one may hap- 
pen to lose a key, and give opportunity for ill 
disposed persons to make a false key from it, un- 
known to the owner. 

Mr. Bullock's drawback lock for house doors, 
&c., will next engage our attention. The im- 
provement consists in latching the door ; for it 
is well known, particularly in damp weather, 
that the air drawing through it lusts the head 
or bevel of the bolt, by which means it requires 
great force to shut the door, and occasions a 
disagreeable noise, besides shaking the building. 
It has frequently happened that the house has 
been exposed to robbers from the door being left 
unlatched, when supposed to be fast. This im- 
provement removes all these inconvcniencies, 
as it lets the bolt shoot into the staple immedi- 
ately when the door closes, but not before ; and 
the reliever works so very easy, that the door is 
made fast with j*,th part of the force required 
with locks upon the common construction. 

Mr. Bullock’s lock is represented in fig. 5, 
where A is the new iron latch here affixed to an 
old common drawback house-lock. B, an iron 
pin at one end of the latch, on whicn pin it is 
moveable. C, a projecting part of the latch, 
which, when the common spring bolt D of the 
lock is drawn back, in the usual manner, is 
forced into the nick on its higher part at E, by 
the spring F underneath the latch. The bolt D 
then remains within the lock, until, on closing the 
door, the reliever G gently presses on the lock box, 
fixed in the common way on the door cheek ; 
which pressure draws the projecting part C out 
of the nick E, and permits the end of the bolt 
D, by the force of the spring G, to slide into the 
lock-box, and fasten the door. 

A lock invented by Mr. Stansbury, an Ameri- 
can gentleman, has great merit. To explain it, 
we must suppose that a flat circular plate is 
fitted to turn round upon the centre-pin for the 
key, and that this plate, when turned round, 
shoots the bolt, which may be done by various 
means. The locking part consists of four, six, 
or more small steel pins, which arc received in 
holes made very near each other, through both 
the circular turning plate, and ffie fixed plate 
beneath it. By these pins the circular plate 
is held fast from turning. The key has the same 
number of pins, and arranged in the same 
position and distance, as the pins in the platCi 
The key, being introduced, is pressed forwards 
against the circular plate, and turned round till 
the pins in it come over the pins in the circular 
plate, and the pressure of the hand forces the 
pins out of the circular plate, the pins in the key 
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occupying the place of them. The plate is now 
relieved, and the key has bold of the plate to 
turn it round and open the lock. Each pin is 
provided with a spring behind the fixed plate to 
force IV forwards. The difficulty of making, a 
false key to this look is very great; as any error 
in the number, size, position, or length of the pins, 
will prevent it from opening tlie lock. To avoid 
the danger of impressions being taken, many 
marks are stamped upon the circular plate, which 
are exactly the same as the marks of the real 
pins : thus an impression taken from it would 
only mislead 

Mr. Stainsbury has also made an ingenious im- 
provement upon tlie common spring door-lock. 
The handle which opens the spring catch for fiist- 
ening the door, instead of requiring to be turned 
round, is made so that it withdraws the spring 
catch, by pushing the handle on one side of the 
door and pulling it on the other. This method 
IS extremely convenient ; for pressing the handle 
releases the lock, and continuing the pressure 
opens the door, and pulling the handle on the 
other side has the same effect. A person with 
his hands full may open such a door by only 
leaning against the handle. 

Mr. Nicholson has invented a secret lock of 
more than 6000 combinations ; it possesses the 
following requisites: — 1. That certain portions 
of the lock are variable in position through a 
great number of combinations, only one of which 
will allow the lock to be opened or shut. 2. 
This last combination is variable at the pleasure 
of the possessor. 3. It is not possible, after the 
lock is closed and the combination disturbed, 
for any one, not even the maker himself, to dis- 
cover by any examination what may be the proper 
situation of the parts required to open it. 4. 
Trials of this nature will not injure the work. 
5. It requires no key. And 6. It is as easily 
opened in the dark as in the light. This lock 
consists of four wheels : and by adding a fifth 
the combinations would be increased to nearly 
60,000. 

It is well known that, in the usual way of ar- 
ranging the levers of locks, it is necessary that 
they should ascend to their proper places before 
the bolt can pass ; which arrangement gives an 
opportunity of introducing a nail, or a piece of 
stout wire, &;c., into the lock, and thus raising 
the levers without the necessity of using the key. 
In Mr. Somerford’s lock, for which he was re- 
warded by the Society of Arts, the arrangement 
has been changed ; one lever being made to as- 
cend, and the others to descend, before the bolt 
can be shot. These works may be put into all 
kinds of locks without increasing 'their bulk, and 
the bolt may be made to take on one side of the 
lock or on the other. The lower ascending lever 
has an iron plate attached to it, the use of which, 
besides receiving the key and thus bringing it 
down to its central place, ’4s, that it stands as a 
V complete guard in front of the riding lever which 
descends. The lever on the top of the bolt is 
also of a new construction, having the lower 
levers working in its racks, and refusing to let 
them pass till it is brought to its proper situa- 
tion. 

Fig.; 6 is a front view of the lock, the upper 


plate being removed ; a a foe bolt, havii^ a ipn- 
gitudinil perfora.ion, in eachi side of wnich are 
four notches opposite each other ; bb ^ plate of 
brass fixed to the bolt by the pin and coUet 
under which it freely moves ; this plate has a 
perforation with four notches in the upper side, 
and three in the under, corresponding with the 
notches in the bolt, but deeper; dd a spring 
fixed to the side of the bolt acting on the protu- 
berance b of the plate 6 6, and pressing it on one 
side, so as to jircvent the notched perforation 
corresponding with that in the bolt. To move 
the bolt, the key must by its hook /, fig. 7, tra- 
velling in the groove m of the under plate pull 
the pin just out of the upper notch, and no 
more, while the front of the key, pushing the se- 
cond plate e, moves its pin just out of the bot- 
tom notch, and no more; and now, the pins 
being even, the bolt is free of them, but is' 
locked by its upper plate 66 catching them in two 
of its upper notches ; therefore the upper front 
of the key must raise this plate to make its per- 
foration coincide exactly with that in the bolt, and 
then it is free. 

The improved mortise lock, contriv^^d by 
Messrs. T. and S. Srnitli^ of Darnick, is repre- 
sented in fig. 8. A is the spring-bolt, cranked 
inside to avoid the key of the lock-bolt, and to 
bring its nose and tail into the same line. B the 
tumbler or follower, of hardened steel, made to 
work upon the beech C C, whicli is of brass, and 
fixed to the bell by the tenon, I) I). K a piece 
of bi-ass, with an oblong hole through it, to ad- 
mit of the tail F working through it, to keep the 
bolt in its proper place, and diminish the fric- 
tion. Th§ spring 6, and player II, are brought 
to the fore end of the lock, which allows it to be 
narrowed at the other end. 

In the lock-boll and night-bolt there is little 
difference from the common lock. The advan- 
tages of a lock constructed upon this plan are the 
following: viz. 

1. It is less bulky than the common 
easier put on, and does not weaken the dooi^ife 
much. 

2. There is less friction in the 

the spring being placed to dr „ 

pushing, as in the common lock^ ' The 
F also contributes much to diminish the 

3. It works with perfect equality whic|tew 

way the handle is turned, from the tumbler 
placed exactly in the line of the centre^ iSf the 
bolt; which it is evident tl e common Mck caij ‘ 
never do, from the tumbler being placed so 
from the bolt. In the common lock there isj| 
difference, in most ckses, of between thirty i 
forty per cent, between tlie turns of the haq 
which is the reasofi of the bolt coming nff 
back when the handle is turned the on^i^ 
and often sticking fast when turned thf 
way. • 

Locke (John), F. R.'S.; was the o| 

John J.ocke of Pensfortji .in Somedfe^lshitfl 
was born at; Wrington ritbir Bristol 163 
was sent to Christ Church in OxfiVd, a,# 
became acquainted with the work^ of Dct Cartes 
which first attracted his attentidh id pMilosophy. 
He applied himself with vigor to ni| studies, 
particularly to physic, in which he gained ft con 
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siderable knowledge, though he never practised 
it. In 1694 he went to Germany as secretary to 
Sir William Swan, envoy from the English court 
to the electoi of Brandenburgh, and some other 
German princes. In 1695 he returned to Ox- 
ford, where he applied himself to natural phi- 
losophy, and became acquainted with lord Ash- 
ley, who introduced him to some of the most 
eminent persons of that age. In 1070 lie beg.in 
to form the plan of his Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding. About this time he became E. R. S. 
In 1672 his p^itron, lord Ashley, now carl of 
Shaftesbury, and lord chancellor of England, 
appointed him secretary of the presentations. In 
1673 he was made secretary to a commission of 
trade, worth £500 a year ; but that commission 
was dissolved in 1674. The earl of Shaftes- 
bury, after his discharge from the Tower, retired 
to Holland in 1682, and Mr. Locke followed his 
patron thither. He had not been absent from 
England a year, when he was accused of having 
written certain tracts auainst the government, 
which were afterwards disco veiaal to have been 
written by another; and in November 1604 lie 
was deprived of his filace of student ini (’hrist 
Church. In 1685 the English envoy at the 
Hague demanded him and eighty-three other 
persons to be delivered up by the States General, 
upon which lie lay concealed till 1686; and 
(luring this time formed an acquaintance with 
Liinborch, Le Clerc, and some few other learned 
men at Amsterdam. In 1680 he returned to 
England in the fleet which brought over the 
princess of Orange. Being esteemed a sufferer 
for the principles of the revolution, he-obtained 
itie (lost of commissioner of appeals, worth £200, 
and was offered to be sent abroad as envoy attlie 
court of the emperor, the elector of Branden- 
biirg, or any other where he thought the air most 
suitable to him : but be waived all these, on ac- 
count of llie infirm state of his health; whicli 
led him to prefer an offer made by Sir Francis 
Masham and his lady, of an apartment in their 
country seat at Oates, in lissex, twenty-five miles 
from London. This place proved perfectly 
agreeable to him in every respect. He found in 
lady Masham a lady of a contemplative and stu- 
dious turn, inured from her infancy to deep spe- 
culations in theology, metaphysics, and morality. 
In this family Mr. Locke liveJ with as much ease 
a** if the whole house had been his own ; and he 
kad the additional satisfaction of seeing this lady 
bring up her only son exactly upon the plan 
'vhich he had laid down for the best method of 
education. He was made a commissioner of 
fmde and plantations in 1695, which engaged 
bim in the immediate business of the state. 
With regard to the church, he published a trea- 
tise the same year, to promote the scheme which 
king William had much at heart, of a compre- 
bension with the dissenters. This, however, 
drew him into a controversy : which was scarcely 
®uded, when he entered into another, in defence 
^ bis essay, which continued till 1608 ; soon 
after which, the asthma increasing with his years, 
be became so infirm, that, in 1700, he resigned 
bis seat at the board of trade, as he could no 
longer bear the air of London sufficiently for a 
'•gular attendance upon it. After this he con- 


tinued constantly at Oates, where he employed 
the remaining years of his life entirely in the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. He died in 1704, 
aged sevenly-tliiee. Whoever is acquainted 
with tlie barbarous state of the philosophy of the 
human mind, when Mr. Locke paved the way to 
a clear notion of knowledge, will be able to ap- 
preciate this great man’s abilities ; and discover 
hoM 

proveinenis that have since been made. His 
J)iscourses on Government, Letters on Tolera- 
tion, and his Commentaries on some of St. 
Paul’s l''.()isiles, are justly held in the highest 
t:ste(?in. 

LOCICRAM, 71. s. From lock, twisted hair 
A sort of coatsi* linen. 

J..OC( ) MOTION, n. s. } Lat. locus, motus» 

Locomo'tive, adj. ^ Power of changing 
'•3lac(*. 

Locomotion. The chief obstacles which op- 
pose loconK)tion, or cliange of place, are gravity 
and friction, the last of which is, in most cases, a 
consequence of tlie first. Gravity confines all 
terrestrial bodies against the surface of the earth, 
with a force proportionate to the quantity of 
matter which composes them. Most kinds of 
mechanism, both natural and artificial, which 
assist locomotion, are arrangements for obviating 
the eficcts of gravity and friction. Animals that 
walk, obviate friction by substituting points of 
their bodies instead of large surfaces, and upon 
those points they turn, as upon centres, for the 
length of each step, raising themselves wholly 
or partly from the ground in successive arcs, in- 
stead of drawing themselves along the surface. 
As the feet move in separate lines, the body has 
also a lateral, vibratory motion. A man, in 
walking, jiuts down one foot before the other is 
raised, but not in running. Quadrupeds, in 
walking, have three feet upon the ground for 
most of the time; in trotting, only two. Ani- 
mals which walk against gravity, as the common 
fly, the tree-toad, &c,, support themselves by 
suction, using cavities on the under side of their 
feet, which they enlarge at pleasure, till the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere causes them to adliere. 
In other respects their locomotion is eflected 
like that of other walking animals. Birds per- 
form the motion of flying by striking the air 
with the broad surface of their wings in a down- 
ward and backward direction, thus propelling 
the body upward and forward. After each 
stroke, the wings are contracted, or slightly 
turned, to lessen their resistance to the atmos- 
phere, then raised, and spread anew. The 
oowmward stroke also, being more sudden than 
the upward, is more resisted by the atmosphere. 
The tail of birds serves as a rudder to direct the 
course upward or downward. When a bird 
s;iils in the air witliont moving the wings, it is 
done in some cases by the velocity previously 
acquired, and an oblique direction of the wings 
upward ; in others, by a gradual descent, with 
the wings slightly turned, in an oblique direc- 
tion, downwi^rd. I'ishes, in swimming forward, 
are propelled chieHy by strokes of the taily the 
extremity of which, being bent into an onluiue 
position, propels the body forward and laterally 
at the same time. The lateral motion is corrected 
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by the next stroke, in the opposite direction, 
M'hile the forward course continues. The fins 
serve partly to assist in swimming, but chiefly 
to balance the body, or keep it upright; for, 
the centre of gravity being nearest the back, a 
fish turns over, when it is dead or disabled. 
Some other aquatic animals, as leeches, swim 
vvHh a sinuous or undulating motion of the body, 
in which several parts at once are made to act 
obliquely against the water. Serpents, in like 
manner, advance by means of the winding or 
serpentine direction which they give to their 
bodies, and by which a succession of oblique 
forces are brought to act against the ground. 
Sir Kverard Home is of opinion that serpents 
use their ribs in the manner of legs, and propel 
the body forwards by bringing the plates on the 
under surface of the body to act, successively, 
like feet against the ground. This he deduces 
from the anatomy of the animal, and from the 
movements which he perceived in sutfering a 
large coluber to ciawl over his Irand. Some 
worms and larvx* of slow motion, extend a part 
of their body forwaris, and draw up the rest to 
overtake it, some |)erforniing this niotion in a 
direct line, otliers in curves. When land ani- 
mals swim in water, they are sup|)or‘.ed, because 
their whole weight, with the lungs expanded with 
air, is less than that of an equal hulk of water. 
The head, however, or a part of it, must be kept 
above water, to enable the animal to breathe; 
and to effect this, and also to make progress in 
the water, tlic limbs are exerted, in successive 
impulses, against the fluid. (Quadrupeds and 
birds swim with less effort than man, because 
the weight of the head, which is carried above 
water, is, in them, a smaller propoitional part of 
the whole than it is in man. All animals are 
provided, by nature, with organs of locomotion 
best adapted to their structure and situation; 
and it is probable tliat no animal, man not being 
excepted, can exert his strength more advantage- 
ously by any other than the natural mode, in 
moving himself over the common surface of the 
ground. Thus walking cars, velocipedes, iSce., 
although they may enable a man to increase his 
velocity, in lavorable .situations, for a short time, 
yet they actually require an increased expendi- 
ture of power, for the pu pose of transporting 
the machine made use of, in addition to die 
weight of the body. When, however, a great 
additional load is to be transported with the 
body, a man, or animal, may derive much as- 
sistance from mechanical arrangements. For 
moving weights over the common ground, with 
its ordinary asperities and mequ.ahties of sub- 
stance and structure, no piece of inert mechanism 
is so favorably adapted as the wheel-carriage, 
it was introduced into use in very early ages. 
Wheels diminish friction, and also surmount ob- 
stacles or inequalities of the road, will’ more ad- 
vantage than bodies of any other form, in their 
place, could do. The friction is diminished by 
transferring it from ihe surface of the ground to 
the centre of the wheel, or, rather, to the place 
of contact between the axleiree and the box of 
the wheel ; so that it is lessened by the mechani- 
cal advantage of the lever, in ‘the proportion 
wliicii the diameter of the axletree bears to the 
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diameter of the wheel. The rubbing surfaces, 
also, being kept polished and smeared with some 
unctuous substance, are in the best possible con- 
dition to resist friction. In like manner, the 
common obstacles that present themselves in the 
public roads, are surmounted by a wheel with 
peculiar facility. .As soon as the wheel strikes 
against a stone or similar hard body, it is con. 
verted into a lever for lifting the load over the 
resisting object. If an obstacle eight or ten 
inches in height were presented to the body of a 
carriage unprovided with wheels, it would stop 
its progress, or subject it to such violence as 
would endanger its safely. But by the action of 
a wheel, the load is lifted, and its centre of 
gravity passes over in the direction of an easy 
arc, the obstacle furnishing the fulcrum on which 
the lever acts. Rollers placed under a heavy 
body diminish the friction in a greater degree 
than wheels, provided they are true spheres or 
cylindeis, without any axis on which they are 
constrained to move ; but a cylindrical roller 
occasions friction, whenever its path deviates in 
the least from a straight line. The mechanical 
advantages of a wheel are proportionate to its 
size, and the larger it is, the more effectually 
does it diminish the ordinary resistances. A 
large wheel will surmount stones and similar 
obstacles better than a small one, since the arm 
of the lever on which the force acts is longer, 
and the curve described by the centre of the load 
is the arc of a larger circle, and, of course, the 
ascent is more gradual and easy. In passing 
over holes, ruts, or excavations, also, a large 
wheel sinks less than a small one, and conse- 
quently occasions less jolting and expenditure of 
power. The wear also of large wheels is less 
than that of small ones, for if we suppose a 
wheel to be three feet in diameter, it will turn 
round twice, while one of six feet in diameter 
turns round once; so tliat its tire will come 
twice as often in contact with the ground, and 
its spokes will twice as often have to support the 
weiglit of the load. In practice, however, it is 
found necessary to confine the size of wheels 
within certain limits, partly because the materials 
used would make wheels of great size heavy and 
cumbersome, since the separate purls would ne- 
cessarily be of large proportions to have the re- 
quisite strength, and panly because they would 
be disproportioned to the size of the animals em- 
ployed in draught, and compel them to pull ob- 
liquely downwards, and therefore to expend a 
part of llieir force in acting against the ground. 

Locomotive Engine, is that which is calcu- 
lated to produce locomotion, or motion from 
place to place. See Steam Engine. 

LOCRI, or Locri Epizephyrxi, in ancient 
geography, a town of the Biuttii, on the Ionian 
Sea; a colony of the Locri Ozolie (StraboJ; 
rather of the Epicnemidii, according to Virgil, 
who calls it Narycii Locri, from Naryx, a town 
of the Locri Epicnemidii. The epithet Epizc- 
phyrii is from its situation near the promontory 
Jiephyrium. (Strabo.) 

Locri, or Lockenses, the people of Locri. 
They are said to have been the first who used a 
code of written laws, compiled by Zaleucus from 
the laws of the Cretans, Lacedemonians, and d*e 
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Areopagitffi, adding an express penalty to each 
law, which was before discretionary, at the option 
of the judge. (Strabo.) Adultery was punished 
with the loss of both eyes. Zaleucus’s own son 
being convicted of this crime, in order to main- 
tain the authority of the law, and at tlic same 
time to pay some regard to the intercession of 
the people in favor of his son, Zuleucus sutTered 
the loss of one eye, his son losing another, 
(d^lian, Val. Maximus.) 

LOCIIIS, a country of Achaia, in Greece; 
twofold, and divided by mount Parnassus into 
Locals CiTEiuoa, occupied by the Locri 
Ozola), or Zephyrii, i. e. Western Locri, con- 
tained between Alolia and Phocis, beginning at 
Naupactum, and running in a narrow slip of 
lurid, scarcely 200 stadia, along the sea, to the 
borders of the Phocenses ; and Locris Ulterior, 
which h;y beyond Parnassus, running out to- 
wards ThermopyltE, and reaching to the Euripus 
of Kuboea ; occupied by the Locrii Opuntii, who 
dwelt on the Euboean Sea ; and the Locri Epic- 
ncrnidii, who occupied mount Cnemis (Strabo); 
.nd these two were the Eastern Locri. 

LOCULAMEN'l'A, and Loculi, in botany, 
cells or pockets. The internal divisions of a 
c;»psule, or other dry seed-vessel. These cells 
contain the seeds, and differ in number in dif- 
ferent plants. 

LOCULUS is also sometimes used to express 
the minute divisions in some species of antheraj, 
which contain the fine impalpable powder, sup- 
posed by the sexualiststo be the principal agent 
ill the generation of plants. 

LOCUS, Geometricus, aline by which a local 
or imlettrininate problem is solved. Thus if a 
line suffice for the construction of the equa- 
tion, it is called locus ad rectum ; if a circle, 
locus ad circuluin ; if a parabola, locus ad para- 
holam ; if an ellipsis, locus ad ellipsin ; and so 
of die rest of the conic sections. 

LO'CUST, n. s. Lat. locusta. A species of 
Uiivi.LLs, which see. 

To-morrow will I bring the lacustn inlo thy coasts. 

Exodtts, 

Nothing now is left him, but a bare fruitless earth 
lo live upon, and that covered over with locmts. 

Bp, Hall. 

J^ocusT, in zoology. See Guyllus. 
hoc i;sT, i n botany . See C e a a rtiN i a . 

I.o(.i;sT Tree. See Gleuitsia, IlYMENitA, 
•t'Hl RoiJINlA. 

CocUTOlUUM, The monks and other re* 
^'vdous in monasteries, after they had dined in 
hicir common hall, had a withdrawing-room, 
"here they met and talked together among thein- 
!^‘-lves ; which room, from that sociable use and 
conversation, they called locutorium (fro^ loquor, 
i') speak), as we call such a place in our houses 
parlour, from the French parler; and they had 
another room which was called locutorium forin- 
socum, where they might converse with laymen. 

LODEVE, a town of France, on the Lergues, 
‘0 the department o/ the Heraull. Its streets 
narrow, it has, however, flourishing manu* 
^ciures of silk stuffs, cloth, hats, oil, and wine, 
f was the birth*placeof cardinal Fleury. During 
c war it supplied a great part of the clothing 


of the French army. Population fiOOO. Twenty- 
nine miles west of Montpelier. 

Lt)l)GE,v. c/.r. n. &?i. Saxon, lojian ; 

J^oui/fmekt^ V Moeso-(Ljtli. 

Loho'eii, ; hr. 

l.oDGjxrr. J io^tr. To place; 

deposit for a time; lay flat; afford an abode; 
temporary or settled ; to settle ; fix : as a verb 
neuter, to reside; take up an abode for the night, 
or generally : a lodge is a small appendant 
abode: lodgement, collocation, disposition, or 
collection of tilings in a place : lodger, one who 
hires his lodging, or lives in hired rooms; one 
who resides in a particular place : lodging has 
the same temporary and general application as 
lodger. 

Thy father is a man of war, and will not lodge with 
the people. !!iamuel. 

Oh, that 1 had in the wilderness a lodging place 
of wayfaring man, that I might leave my people ! 

Jeremiah. 

My lords 

And soldiers, stay and lodge by me this niglit, 

Shuhnpeure, 

Every house was proud to lodge a knight. 

Drgden. 

At night lie came 

To his known lodgings, and his country damn. 

Id. 

He lodged an arrow in a tender breast, 

That had so often to his own been prest. 

Addwm. 

I.ODOE (Thomas), M.D., an J'higlish pliy- 
sioian and poet of ihe seventeenth century. Me 
was educated at Oxford, but graduated at Avig- 
non. He settled in London, and obtained great 
practice among the Homan (’atholics, as he was 
of that communion. He wrote two plays; viz. 
Wounds of Civil War, a tragedy ; and, A liOok- 
ing-Glass for London, a iragi-cornedy ; and 
assisted H. Green in some others. He died in 
1625. 

Lodgement, in military affairs, a work made 
by the besiegers in some part of a fortification 
(after the besieged have been driven out), to main- 
tain it, and be covered from the enemy’s fire. 
When a lodgement is to be made on the glacis, 
covert-way, or in a Breach, there must be a great 
provision made of fascines, sand-bags, gabions, 
wool-packs, &c., in the trenches; and, during 
the action, the pioneers, under the direction of an 
engineer, with fascines, sand-bags, &c., should 
be making the lodgement, in order to form a 
covering, while the grenadiers arc storming the 
covert-way. 

LODI, a province of Austrian Italy, iu the 
government of Milan, surrounded by the grand 
duchy of Parma, and the delegations of Pavia, 
Milan, Bergamo, and Cremona. It.s extent is 
390 square miles. Pasturage is the chief oMect 
of agriculture; and it is in tins district that Par- 
mesan cheese is chiefly made. Population 
141,000. 

Lodi, a considerable town of Austrian Italy, 
the capital of the above delegation, stands on 
the Adda, over which there is a wooden bridge 
of 600 feet in length. It is regularly and well 
built. One of its public squares contains a 
number of very superior buildings. The cul'u;- 
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dral and convents claim the attention of the tra- 
veller : the most remarkable church is that called 
dell* Incoronata, built by the celebrated Bra- 
in ante, and painted partly in fresco, and partly 
in oil, by Callisto, a pupil of Titian. Here are 
manuf.ictures both of silk and porcelain, and 
some considerable trade. Its chief export is the 
cheese made in tl»e environs. Lodi is sur- 
rounded with walls, and stands high. Buona- 
parte’s early iiiditary career was here distin- 
guished, in 171)6, by his forcing with the bayonet 
the passage of tlie bridge, tliou^h defended by 
10,000 Austrians. Topulation 12,500. Sixteen 
miles north-east of Pavia, and seventeen south- 
east of Milan. 

LODItONK, a town of Italy, in the bishopric 
of Trent, near which a bloody battle was fought, 
on the 12tli of August, 1796, between the French 
and Austrians, wherein the latter were defeated. 
It is seated at the influx of the Chiese into Lake 
idro 

LORFOllT, an island of the North Sea, on 
the coast of Norway, a little north of the JVlael- 
stroom. 

LOKiVESTEIN, or Lowlnstf.in, a fortress of 
the Netherlands, in (Jnelderland, at the western 
point of the island of Boinmelwaort, and eigh- 
teen miles E.S.E. of Uotlerdarn. 

LOFl'T (Capel), es(|., barrisler-at-law, was the 
son of Christoj)lier J-ofl't, also a barrister, who 
resided in Carey Street, Fleet Street, where this 
bis second son was born, in November, 1751. 
He distinguished himself at Eton, where he was 
placed in 1759, by several elegant compositions, 
and proceeded in 1769 to Peierhouse, Cam- 
bridge. Here he bad the reputation of being a 
sound classical scholar; but his deficiency in 
mathematical knowledge lost him the Craven 
scholarship. His praise of Shakspeare in a 
J^aliti poem in hexameters, published as a tripos, 
March 1st, 1770, inspired Garrick with so great 
an interest in him, that to the exertions of that 
actor may be attributed the reconciliation, with 
some branches of his family, which eventually 
secured his succession to the Capel estates. He 
entered himself at Lincoln’s Inu 1770, and, under 
the superintendence of his father, proceeded to 
• jualify himself for the bar, to which he was 
called in Michaelmas term, 1755; having, in the 
mean time, published the Praises of Poetry ; and 
Titnoleon, a tragedy; both of which appeared in 
1775, He also now commenced the study of 
the Hebrew and Saxon languages. He published 
in 1776 a collection of Cases, chiefly in the 
king’s bench, from 1772 to 1774, with a Latin 
list of law maxims. The latter maxims he 
afterwards printed in an enlarged shape, in two 
volumes, under the title of Principia cum Juris 
Universalis turn praecipue Anglicani; with a 
translation, called Elements of Universal Law; 
about the same period he also wrote several po- 
litical tracts on the subject of the American war. 
Succeeding to the Capel estates, in 1781, he re- 
moved to Troston, in Suffolk ; and became an 
active magistrate for the county till 1800; when 
having unduly, as it vvas thought, exerted him- 
self as under sheriff, to delay the execution of a 
young woman who had received sentence of 
deadly Mr. Lofft was removed from the commis- 


sion. In 1810 he became deputy recorder of 
Aldborough ; but, conceiving that great facilities 
were afforded for the education of his family on the 
continent, he in 1816 jpr<»ceeded to Brussels, and 
thence to Lausanne, Turin, and Montcallier ; at 
which latter place he died, May 26th, 1824. Be- 
sides a variety of political pamphlets, Mr, Lofft 
was the author of Davideis, an imperfect poem 
in blank verse; Eudosia, a poem in blank verse, 
1780; a Translation of the first two Georgies of 
1784 ; an Essay on the Law of Libel, 
1785 ; an edition of Gilbert’s Law of Evidence, 
with considerable additions, 2 vols. 8vo., 1792; 
I^ura, or an Anthology of Sonnets, in 5 vols. 
1814; and a volume of Aphorisms, from Shaks- 
pearc. He was a very considerable contributor 
also to most of the magazines of his day ; and it 
was to his zealous patronage the public was, in 
a great measure, indebted for the publication of 
the Farmer's Boy, by Robert Bloomfield. Mr. 
Lofft married twice, and left a son and daughter 
by his first wife. 

LOFODEN, a group of islands on the coast 
of Norway, lying between 67° 30’ and 68° 45’ of 
N. lat. They consist of five large and several 
smaller islands, having in all about 4000 inhabi- 
tants. Their lofty mountains arc covered with 
perpetual snow. During the winter they are 
visited by boats, manned with perhaps 20,000 
fishermen ; and the value of the fish taken has 
been estimated at £ 12,000. 

LOFT, /i. s. -v From Lfft, which see. 
Loi’iy, ' / A high or elevated place; 

Lof’tii.v, (iilv, r the upper room or floor of 
Lof'tinkss, n, s. )a building. J.ofty is high; 
lowering, elevated in place, condition, true dig- 
nity or temper ; proud. 

Kutychus fell fiovvn from tho third loft, Act». 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance. 

Pope. ' 

Augustus and Tiberius had loftiness enough in 
their temper, and aireeicd to make a sovereign figure. 

Collier. 

They speak wickedly concerning oppression : they 
speak loftily. Psalm Ixxiii. 13 • 

LOG, n. s, -v Sax.li 3 xan,tolie.-~ 

J.og’c>krhe/vd, n. 5. . f Skinner. Goth, lofh 
Log'gerueaded, at/J flug. That which is laiJ 
Ixig’man, n , s. 3 or placed. — ^Thomson. 

Belg. heavy ; lumpish. A mass of wood ; a 
block ; a dolt or blockhead . Loggerhead is abo 
synonymous with blockhead. To go or fall to 
loggerheads, to .scuffle; to bring two or move 
thick skulls into collision. Loggerheaded, stu- 
pid ; thick-skulled ; doltish. Logman, one who 
carries or transports logs from place to place. 

Would the lightning had 
Burnt up those U>ys that thou’rt enjoined to pile. 

Shakspeare, 

For your sake 
Ami this patient logman, 

Some log, perhaps upon the water swam, 

An useless drift, which rudely cut within. 

And hollowed, first a fioating trough became. 
And cross some riv’iet passage did begin. 

Dryden. 

Says this loggerhead, what have we to do to ‘lucnd* 
other people’s tiros I jEstrertge, 
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The ship still lay 

Like e v^»re. log, ami baffled our intent* 

v ; Bip'on* 

ll^b. iS'?* Tho smallest measure 
of captcUy among the Jews (about three-fourths 
of a pint).— Parkhurst, .^rbuthnot says the se- 
venty-second part of the boll or ephah, and 
iwelhh part of the hin. 

A ineat ofi^ring mingled with oil, and one log of 
oil. Lev, 

Log, in the Jedrish antiquities, is mentioned 
(2 Kings vi. 25) as the fourth part of a cab. But 
in Leviticus the word log is often met with, and 
signifies tiiat measure of oil which lepers were to 
offer at the temple after they were cured of their 
disease. 

Loo, a rea term, signifying a small piece of 
riinber, of a triangular, sectoral, or quadrautal 
figure, on board a ship, generally about a quarter 
of an inch thick, and five or six inches from tlie 
angular point to the circumference. It is ba- 
lanced by a thin plate of lead, nailed upon the 
arch, or circular side, so as to swim perpendi- 
cularly in the water, with about two-thirds im- 
niersed under the surface. 

Loo AND Line, or the Log-Line, a little cord, 
>r line, about 150 fathoms long, fastened to the 
og by means of two legs, one of which passes 
lirough a hole at the corner, and is knotted on 
lie opposite side, while the other leg is attiichcd 
0 the arch by a pin fixed into another hole, so 
s to draw out occasionally. By these legs the 
og is hung in equilibrio ; and the line thus an- 
lexed to it is wound round a reel fixed for that 
mrpose in the gallery of the ship. This line, 
rom the distance of about ten, twelve, or fifteen 
athoms off the log, has certain knots or divisions, 
vhich ought to be at least fifty feet from eacl^ 
>ther; (liough it vjas the common practice at sea 
lot to have them ^ove forty-two feet asunder, 
fhe length of each )cnot ought to be the same 
3artof a sca-mile as half a minute is of an hour ; 
ind admitting the measurement of Mr. Norwood, 
vho makes a degree on a great circle of the earth 
0 contain 367,200 English feet, or about sixty- 
line English statute miles and a half, and,tliere- 
bre, one-sixtieth part of it, or a nautical mile, 
will be 6120 feet; of 6120, or fifty-one feet, 
mould be the len^h of each knot. But, because 
it is safer to have the reckoning rather before the 
than after it, therefore fifty feet may be taken 
as th« proper length of each knot. The knots are 
sometimes made to consist only of forty-two feet 
‘ach, ei^en in the present practice ; and this me- 
iW of dividing the log-line was founded on the 
supposition that sixty miles, each of 5000 Eng- 
hsli feet, made a degree ; for ^ of 5000 is forty- 
and two-thirds, or, in round numbers, forty- 
iwo feet. Mariners, rather than quit the old way, 
jnough known to b^ erroneous, use glasses for 
minute ones> Aat run but twenty-four or 
tw^ty-five seconds. They have also used a line 
J>f forty.five feet to thirty second^ or a glass of 
[wenty-eight seconds to fortys>two feeU When this 
js the case« the distance betw^thjklmbt? should 
Jl® corrected by the following 'proportion; as 
nirty is to fifty, so is tho number of ?^6onds of 
kI^ss to the distance between diS-ltnVits upon 
line. The, heat or moisture Of ftiiLweather 


has often a considerable effect upon the glass, 
so as ta inake it run slower or fiister; it should 
therefore be frequently tried by the pendulum in 
the following manner : — On a round nail hang 
a string tlmt has a musket-ball fixed to one end, 
carefully measuring between the centre of the 
ball and the string’s loop over the peg thirty- 
nine inches and an eighth, being the length of a 
second pendulum; then swing it, and count one 
for every time it passes under the peg, beginning 
at the second time it passes; and the number of 
swings made during the time the glass is running 
out shows the seconds it contains. The line also 
is liable to relax and shrink, and should there-^ 
fore be occasionally measured. The use' of the 
log and line is to keep account, and make an 
estimate of the ship's way or distance run; 
which is done by observing the length of the 
line unwound in half a minute’s time, told by a 
half-minute glass ; for so many knots as run ovit 
in fliat time, so many mile.s the ship sails in an 
hour. Thus, if there he four knots veered out in 
half a minute, the ship is computed to run four 
miles an hour. No mention of this device for 
measuring the ship’s way occurs till 1607, in an 
East India voyage published by Purchas; but 
from that time its name occurs in other voyages 
among his collections; and henceforward it be- 
came famou.»<, being taken notice of both by our 
own authors and by foreigners; as by Gunter 
in 1623: Snellius in 1621; Metius in 1631; 
Oughtred in 1633; Herigone in 1634; Salton- 
stall in 1036; Norwood in 1637 ; Pournier in 
1643; and by almost all the succeeding writers 
oil navigation of every country. 

Log, Heaving the, is throwing it into the 
water on tlie lee-side, letting it run till it comes 
without the eddy of the ship’s wake; then one, 
holding a half-minute glass, turns it up just at the 
first knot, or the mark from whicli the krioLs begin 
to be reckoned, turns oft’ the reel, or passes over 
the stern. As soon as the glass is out the reel is 
stopped, and the knots run oil are told, and their 
parts estimated. It is usual to heave tho log 
once every hour in ships of war and East-India- 
men, and in all other vessels once in two hours; 
and if at any time of the watch tlie wind has in- 
creased or abated in the intervals, so as to aftect 
the ship’s velocity, the .officer generally makes a 
suitable allowance for it at the close of the watch 
The log is a very preevrious way of computing, 
and must always be corrected by experience; 
there being a great ueal of uncertainty in the 
yawing of th-; ship, going with the wind aft, or 
upon the quarter, in the heaving of it, by its 
coming home, o? being drawn after the ship; on 
account of the friction of the reel and lightness of 
the log in the course of the current, and in the 
strength of the wind, which seldom keeps the 
same tenor for two hours together, which is the 
interval between the times for using the log in 
short voyages, though in longer ones they heave 
it dvery hour. Yet this is a much more exact 
way of computing than any other in use ; much 
preferable certainly to that of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, wlio guessed at the ship’s way bv 
the running of the froth or water by the shipV 
side ; or to that of the Dutch, who used to heave 
a chip overboard, and to number the paces they 
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walk: on the deck while the chip swims between 
any two marks or bnlk-heads on the side. 

Lo&y The Compound. The above mentioned 
-errors,* and particularly the log’s being subject to 
drive with the motion which the water may have 
at its surface, whereas the experiment requires 
it to be fixed in the place where it is when the 
mark commending the knots goes off the reel, 
have been considered by writers, and many me- 
thods have been proposed to remove, or at least 
to lessen them. The late M. Bouguer proposed 
a method, which has been thought deserving of 
particular attention, in the Mem. Acad. Sc. 1747; 
afterward's in his Treatise on Navigation, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1753, and since reprinted in 
176a, by the abb^ de la Caille. For this pur- 
pose, take for the log a conical piece of wood, 
which fix to the log-line passed through or along 
its axis, at about forty, fifty, or sixty, or more 
feet, from one end ; and to this end fix the diver, 
which is a body formed of two equal square 
pieces of tin, or of thin iron plate, fixed at right 
angles to one another along tneir diagonals ; and 
ita size so fitted to that of the cone that the 
whole may float. A cone of three inches diame- 
ter in the base, and of six inches in the slant 
height, is proposed by M. Bouguer to suit a 
diver made of plates about nine inches and three 
quarters square ; the intersection of the diagonals 
is joined to the log-line, and the loop and peg 
iixed as in the common log. However, it has 
been found, that no kind of wood used in British 
dock-yards, when formed into a cone of the 
above dimensions, will float a diver made of 
stout tin plates, one side of the square being 
nine inches and three quarters. Such a' diver, 
weighing one pound fourteen ounces avoirdu- 
pois, required to float it a cone of five inches 
diameter and twelve inches on the slant side, so 
as the point of the cone, which was made of light 
fir, should just appear above the water. Now 
supposing one side of such a square tin diver 
to be about ten inches, and made of plates only 
two-thirds of the thickness of the former, such a 
diver would weigh, with its solder, about twenty 
ounces, and can be floated by a light fir cone of 
four inches diameter in the base, and ten inches 
in the slant height or length ; and such a com- 
pound log might perhaps be found on trial to be 
affected by about as much again as that proposed 
by M. Bouguer; and consequently the aiffer- 
cnce between the numbers given by the com- 
mon log and compound log, must be augmented 
by two-thirds of itself for the necessary correc- 
tion, as below. When the compound log of 
Bouguer, above described, is hove overboard, 
the diver will sink too deep to be much affected 
by the current or motion of water at the surface, 
and the log will thereby keep more steadily in 
the place where it first fell ; and consequently 
the knots run off the reel will show more accu- 
rately the ship’s rate of sailing. As the common 
log is affected by the whole motion of the cur- 
rent, so this compound log will feel only a part 
thereof, viz. such a part nearly as the resistance 
of the cone is to the resistance of the diver ; then 
the resistances of the above cone and diver are 
about as one to five ; and consequently this log 
will drive but one-fifth part of what the common 


log would do ; and so the ship’s true run will be 
affected by one-fifth only of the motion of the 
waters. To obtain the true rate of sailing, it will 
be proper to heave alternately, hour and hour, 
the commoi. log and this compound log; then 
the difference of their : knots run off, augment^ 
by its fourth part, is the correction ; which, ap- 
plied to the knots of the common log, will |pve 
the ship’s true rate of sailing at the middle time 
between the hours when these logs were hove. 
The correction is additive when the compound 
log’s run is the greatest, otherwise it is si^trac- 
tive. To find the course made good ; increase 
the observed angle between the log-lines by one 
fourth part ; and this gives the correction to be 
applied to the apparent course, or the opposite 
ot that shown by the common log ; the correc- 
tion is to be applied to the right of the apparent 
course, when the bearing of the common log is 
to the left of the compound log ; and vice versfi, 
to the lefi, when the bearing is to the right of it. 
Or thus: the lengths run off. both logs, together 
with their bearings, being known ; in a card or 
compass apply the knots run off, taken from a 
scale of equal parts, along their respective bear- 
ings, from the centre ; join the ends ; and in 
this line produced, on the side next the com- 
pound log’s length, take one-fourth of the inter- 
val ; then a line drawn from the end, thus pro- 
duced, to the centre of the card, will show the 
true course and distance made good. When 
a current, such as a tide, runs to any depth, the 
velocity of that current may be much betttfr as- 
certained by the compound log than by the cbm- 
mon one, provided the diver does not descend 
lower than the run of the current ; for, as those 
ships which are deepest immerged drive fastest 
^ith the tide, so the diver, by being acted on 
below, as well as the log on the surface, their 
joint motion will give the total effect of the cur- 
rent’s motion better than could be had from the 
motion at the surface only. Also, by such a com- 
pound log, the depth to which any current runs 
may be easily tried. 

We have an account, in the Voyage to the 
North pole, p. 97, of two other logs, which were 
tried by captain Pliipps; one invented tijfMr. 
Russel, the other by Foxon ; both cOn«<ifticted 
upon this principle, that a spiral, in procMing 
it? own length in the direction of its axis ffirough 
a resisting medium, make.s one revolutrSfl iound 
the axis; if, therefore, the revolutions of that 
spiral arc registered, the number of tiroes it has 
gone its own length tlirough the water will be 
known. In both these the motion of the spiral 
in the water is communicated to the clock-work 
within-board, by means oT a small line fastened at 
one end to the spiral, which tows it after the ship, 
and at the other to a spindle, which sets the clock 
work m motion. That invented by Mr. Russel 
has a half spiral of two threads, made of copper, 
and a small dial with clock-work, to register the 
number of turns of the spiral. The other |^g 
has a whole spiral of wood with one thread, and 
a larger piece of clock-work with three dials, 
two of them to mark the distance, and the other 
divided into knots and fathoms, to show the rate 
by the half-minute glass, for the convenience of 
comparipg it with the log. This kind of lo{? 
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have the advantage of every other in smooth 
water and moderate vreatber; and it will be use- 
ful in finding the trim of a ship when alone, in 
surveying a coast in a single ship, or in measur- 
iug distances in a boat between head-lands and 
shoals ; but it is subject to other inconveniences, 
which will not render it a proper substitute foi 
the common log. See Navigation. 

• LOGAN, a chief among the Mingo tribe of 
the North American Indians, whose pathetic ad- 
dress to lord Dunmore, governor of Virginia, 
has been much and justly admired. The occasion 
was as follows i and the authenticity of the nar- 
rative is unquestionable. In spring, 1774, a 
robbery and murder were committed on an in- 
habitant of the frontiers of Virginia by two In- 
dians of the Shawanee tribe. The neighbouring 
whites, according to custom, undertook to punish 
this outrage in a summary way. Colonel Cresap, 
a man infamous for the many murders he had 
committed on that much-injured people, col- 
lected a party, and proceeded down the Kanlia- 
way in quest of vengeance. Unfortunately a 
canoe of women and children, with one man 
only, was seen coming from the opposite shore, 
unarmed, and unsuspecting any hostile attack 
from the whites. Cresap and his party concealed 
themselves on the bank of the river ; and, the 
moment the canoe reached the shore, singled out 
their olriects, and at one fire killed every person 
in it. This happened to be the family of Logan, 
who had long been distinguished as a friend of 
the whites. This unworthy return provoked his 
vengeance. He accordingly signalised himself 
in a war which ensued. In autumn, 1774, a de- 
cisive battle was fought at the mouth of the' 
Great Kan ha way, between the collected forces of 
the Shawanees, Mingoes, and Delawares, arid a 
detachment of the Virginia militia. The Indians 
were defeated, and sued for peace. Logan dis- 
dained to be seen among the suppliants; but, 
lest the sincerity of a treaty should be distrusted, 
from which so distinguished a chief absented 
himself, he sent by a messenger the following 
speech, to be delivered to lord Dunmore : ‘ 1 
appeal to any white man tasay if ever he entered 
i/)gan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat; 
if ever he came cold and naked, and he clothed 
bim not. During the course of the last long and 
bloody war Logan remained idle in his cabin, 
an advocate for peace. Such was my love for 
the whites, that my countrymen points as they 
passed, and said, Logan is the friend of white 
®en, I had even thought to have lived with you, 
but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, 
the last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, 
uturdered all the relations of Logan, not sparing 
even my women and children. There runs not 
a drop ef my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on me for revenge. 1 
Have sought it ; I have killed tnany ; I have ftilly 
glutted my vengeance. For my countrj^ I re- 
joice at the beams of peace ; but do not harbour 
a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan 
uever felt fear, lie will not turn on his heel to 
his life. Who is tnere to mourn for Logan? 
Wot one,' 

Logan (John), D. D., late a clerg>man of the 
'^burcb of Scotland, autlior of several works of 
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merit. He was born in Mid Lothian about 
1748; studied divinity at the university of Edin- 
burgh, and was ordained minister of South 
Leith, in 1770. In 1781 he published his Phi- 
losophy of History, the substance of which had 
been delivered in his public lectures at Edinburgh, 
with great approbation, lie also published his 
Poems, which underwent a second edition in 
1782. In 1783 he wrote liunnamede, a tragedy, 
which he ofiered to the manager of Covent- 
garden theatre ; but as the lord chamberlain did 
not approve of the political sentiments displayed 
in it, a license was refused, though it was afier- 
wards acted at Edinburgh with much applause. 
His last work was A Heview of the Pnncipal 
Charges against Mr Hastings. Mr. Logan died 
in London in 1 788. Two volumes of his Sermons 
were published after his death. 

LOGAIHTIIMIC Lines. Formany mechani- 
cal purposes it is convenient to have the logarithms 
of numbers laid down on scales, as well as the 
logarithmic sines and tangents ; by which means 
computations may be carried on by mere men- 
suration with compasses. Lines of this kind are 
always put on the common Gunter's scale ; bur 
as these instruments must be extended to a very 
great length, in order to contain any considerable 
quantity of numbers, it becomes an object of 
importance to shorten them. Such an improve- 
ment has been made by Mr. William Nicholson, 
and published in the seventy-seventh volurne of 
the Philosophical Transactions. The principles 
on which the construction of his instruments de- 
pends are as follow : I. If two geometrical series 
of numbers, having the same common ratio, be 
placed in order with the terms opposite tr> each 
other, the ratio between any term in one series 
and its opposite in the other will be constant : 
‘Thus, 

2 5 IB 54 162, &n. 

3 9 27 81 243, &c. Then, 

2 3 6 9 18 27 54 81 162 243, &c. 

where it is evident that each of the terms in the 
upper series is exactly two-thirds of the con- 
responding one in the lower. II. The ratio of 
any two terms in one series will be the same 
with that between those which have an equal 
distance in the other. 111. In ail such geome- 
trical series as have the same ratio the property 
above mentioned lakes place, though we compare 
the terms of any series with those of another : 
Thus, 

C2 4 8 16 32 64, &c. 
f 3 6 12 24 48 96, &c. 

4 8 16 32 64 128, &c. 

5 10 20 40 80 160, &c. 

where it is plain that 2, 4 , 3, 6 ; also 2, 4, 4 , ^ 
and 2, 4, 5, 10, &c., have the same ratio with 
that of each series. IV. If the differences of 
the logarithms of the numbers be laid in order 
upon equidistant parallel right lines, in such a 
manner that a right line drawn across the whole 
shall intersect it at divisions denoting numbers 
in geometrical progression ; then, from the cott** 
dition of the arrangement, and the property of 
this logarithmic line, it follows, 1st, That every 
right line so drawn will, by its intersections, in- 
dicate a geometrical series of numbers ; 2dly, 
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That such series as are indicated by tliese right 
lines will have the same common ratio; and, 
3dly, That the series tlius indicated by two pa- 
rallel .right lines, supposed to move laterally, 
without changing either their mutual distance or 
parallelism to themselves, will have each the same 
ratio; and in all series indicated by such two lines, 
the ratio between an antecedent and consequent, 
the former taken upon one line, and the latter 
upon another, w'ill be also the same. Ihe first 
of these propositions is proved in the following 
manner: — Let the lines A B, Cl), KF, plate 
Logarithms, tig. 5, represent parts of the loga- 
rithmic line, arranged according to the proportion 
already mentioned ; and let (1 II be a right line 
passing through the points c, c, i/, denoting num- 
bers in geometrical progression ; then will any 
other line 1 K, drawn across the arrangement, like- 
wise pass through three points /’ d, 6, in geometri- 
cal progression. From one of the points of inter- 
section J] ill the last mentioned line I K, draw 
the line /‘g parallel to C 11, and intersecting the 
arrangement in the points i, /i ; and the ratios of 
the numbers e, J\ r, L will be e(pial, as well as 
of tf, A : because the intervals on tlie logarithmic 
line, or differences of tlie logarithms of those 
numbers, are e<pial. Again, the point /) the line 
id, and the line A A, are in arithmetical progres- 
sion, denoting the deferences between the loga- 
rithms of the numbers themselves ; whence the 
quotients of the numbers are in geometrical pro- 
gression. The second proposition is proved in 
a similar manner. For as it was shown that the 
line parallel to G II, passes through points 
of division denoting numbers in the same con- 
tinued ratio as those indicated by the line G II ; 
it may also be shown that the line L M, parallel 
to any other line I K, will pass through a series 
of points denoting numliers which have the same 
continued ratio with those indicated by the line 
I K, to which it is parallel. The third proposi- 
tion arises from the parallelism of the lines to 
their former situation ; hy wiiich means they 
indicate numbers In a geometrical series, having 
the same common ratio as before : their distance 
on the logarithmic line also remains unchanged ; 
whence the differences between the logarithms 
of the opposite numbers, and of consequence 
their ratios, will always be constant. V. Sup- 
osing now an antecedent and consequent to 
e given, in any geometrical .stries, it will 
alwavs be possible to find tbem^ provided the 
line f)e of unlimited length. Drawing two pa- 
rallel lines, then, through each of the numbers, 
and supposing the lines to move without chang- 
ing their direction or parallel situation, they 
will continually describe new antecedents and 
consequents in the same geometrical senes 
as before. VT, Though the logarithmic line 
contain no greater range of numbers than 
from 1 to 10, it will not be found necessary for 
the purposes of computation to repeat it. The 
only thing requisite is to have a slider or beam 
with two fixed points at the distance of the inter- 
val betwixt I and 10, and let a moveable point 
be made to range betwixt them always to inui- 
oate the antecedent ; then, if the consequent fixed 
point fall without the rule, the other fixed point 
. always denote the division on which it 
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would have fallen had the ruler been prolonged; 
and this contrivance may easily be adapted' to 
any arrangement of parallel lines whatever. ' The 
arrangement of right lines, however., ought always 
to be disposed in such a maimer as to occupy a 
right angled parallelogram, or the cross line al- 
ready mentioned ought always to be at right an- 
gles to tlie length of the ruler. Fig, 6 is a ruler 
consisting of ten parallel lines. Fig. 7 a beam* 
compass for measuring the intervals. B, A, C, 
are the parts which apply to the surface of the 
ruler ; the middle one, A, being moveable side- 
wise in a groove in the piece D E, so as always 
to preserve its parallelism to the external pieces 
D, C, which are fixed at a distance equal to the 
length of the ruler, and have their edges placed 
in such a manner as to form, with the parallel 
lines which they intersect, a ratio, which by com-* 
position is one-tenth; which in the present case 
requires them to be at right angles to the; length. 
The piece D F. is applied to the edge F G of the 
ruler. The edges or borders 11, 1, K, L, are 
more conveniently made of transparent horn, or 
tortoise-shell, than ofany opaque matter. In using 
this ruler, apply the edge of either B or C to the 
con.sequent, and slide the piece A to the antece- 
dent; observing the difference between the num- 
bers on the pieces denoting the lines they are 
found on : then, applying the same edge of A to 
any other antecedent, the other piece B or C will 
intersect a consequent in the same ratio upon 
that line, having the same situation with regard 
to tlie antecedent that the line of the former con- 
sequent liad to its antecedent. But if B be the 
consequent piece, and fall without the ruler, the 
piece C will show the consequent one line 
lower; or if C, in like manner, fall without the 
ruler, then B will show the consequent one line 
higher. ‘ It might be convenient,^ says Mr. 
Nicholson, * for the purpose of computation, to 
make instruments of this kind with 100 or more 
lines : but, in the present itistrurnent, the num- 
bers on the pieces will answer the same purpose; 
for, if a consequent fall upon a line at any ^ifven 
number of intervals without the ruler, it 
found on that line of the arrangement whicU, 6c 
cupies the same number of intervals, reckpued 
inwards from the opposite edge of the*! ruler.’ 
Fig. 8 is an instrument on the plan of a Guiiler’s 
scale, of twenty-eight inches and a half loUg, in- 
vented by the late Mr. Robertson, tbrfe is a 
moveable piece AB in the slider G H^ across 
which is drawn a fine line : the slider hgtiug 
lines C U, E F, drawn across it at disUiifces from 
each other equal to the length of thff A B. 
In using the instiument, the line C E E 

to be placed at the consequent, and line in 

A B at the antecedent : then, if the A B be 
placed at any other antecedent, same Fme 

CD or EF will indicate its conset^ent in the 

same ratio taken the same way : /that is, tf the 
antecedent and consequent lie on the same side 
of the slider, all other antecedents and conse- 
quents in that ratio will be in same manner; 
and the contrary if they do not'? But, if the con- 
sequent line fall without the ruler, the other 
ed line on the slider will show the consequent, 
but on the contrary side of tite slider to that 
where it would else have been seen by means o. 
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the first consequeat Hne. Fig. 9 is a circular 
instrument equivalent to the former ; consisting 
of three concentric circles engraved and gradua- 
ted upon a plate of an inch and a half diameter. 
Two legs, A and B, proceed from the centre, hav- 
ing right-lined edges in the direction of radii ; 
and are moveable either singly or together. In 
using the instrument, place one of the edges at 
the antecedent and the other at the consequent, 
and fix them at the angle. Move the two legs 
then together ; and, having placed the antecedent 
leg at any other number, the other will give the 
consequent one in the like position on the lines. 
If the line C D happen to lie between the legs, 
and B be the consequent leg, the number sought 
will be found one line farther from the centre 
than it would otherwise have been : and, on the 
contrary, it will be found one line nearer in the 
like case, if A be the consequent leg. * This in- 
strument,’ says Mr. Nicholson, * differing from 
that represented fig. 6, only in its circular form 
and the advantages resulting from that form, the 
lines must be taken to succeed each other in the 
same manner laterally; so that numbers which 
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fall either within or without the arrangement of 
circles will be found on such lines of the arrange- 
ment as would have occupied the vacant places, 
if the succession ^of lines had been indehnitely 
repeated sidewise. I approve of this construction, 
as superior to every other which has yet occurred 
to me, not only in point of convenience, but like- 
wise in the probability of being belter executed; 
because small arcs may be graduated with very 
great accuracy, by divisions transferred from a 
larger original. The instrument, fig. 6, may be 
contained conveniently in a circle of about four 
inches and a half diameter. The circular instru- 
ment is a combination of the (iunter*s line and 
the sector, with the improvements here pointed out. 
The property of the sector may b% useful in mag- 
nifying the differences of the logarithms in the 
upper part of the line of sines, the middle of the 
tangents, and the beginning of the versed sines. 
It is even possible, as mathematicians will easily 
conceive, to draw spirals, on which graduations 
of parts, every where equal to each other, will 
show the ratios of those lines by moveable radii, 
similar to those in this instrument.' 


LOGARITHMS. 


General Definition. 

1 . LOGARITHMS, (logarithme, Fr* Xoyoc 
and apiOfioc) — l^ogari thins, which are the indexes 
of the ratios of numbers one to another, were 
first invented by Napier lord Merchiston, a Scot- 
tish baron, and afterwards completed by Mr. 
Briggs, Savilian piofessor at Oxford. They are 
a series of artificial numbers, contrived for ex- 
pediting calculations ; and proceed in an arithmeti- 
cal proportion, as the numbers they answer to do 
in a geometrical one. The addition and subtrac- 
tion of logarithms answer to the multiplication 
and division of the numbers they correspond with ; 
and this saves an infinite deal of trouble. In like 
manner will the. extraction of roots be performed, 
by bisecting the logarithms of any numbers for 
the square root, and trisecting them for the cube, 
and so on. Harr it. 

The doctrine of logarithms being of great im- 
portance, in the science of mathematics, we shall 
explain their nature and properties more fully in 
the following section 

Sect. I. — Of the Nature and Properties bt 
Logarithms. 

2 . Let there be two series of numbers, the 
one constituting an arithmetical progression, 
and the other a geometrical progression, as fol- 
lows 

Arith. prog. 0, 1,2,3, 4,' 5, fi, 7, 8, 9, &c. 
Geom. prog. 1,2,4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, .51 2, &c. 
^here tne terms stand over each other in such a 
manner, that 0 in the arithmetical series corre- 
sponds to unity in the geometrical series ; then 
we readily perceive, that the two series, so ar- 
ranged, possess the following properties ; 

3. 1. Let die sum of any two terms of the 
arithmetical series be taken ; and also the pro- 
duct of the corresponding terms of the geome- 
trical series ; then, below that term of^e arith- 
metical series, which is equal to thejiiimf, will be 
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lound a term of the geometrical series equal to 
the product. 

Thus, if the terms of the arithmetical series be 
3 and 5, those of the geofnetrical series will be 
8 and 32. Now 3 -f 5zr 8; and 8 x 32zr256; 
and, by inspecting the two series, we find that 
the term 256 in the geometrical series stands be- 
low 8 of the arithmetical series. 

4. II. Let the difference of any two terms of 
the arithmetical series be taken, and also the 
quotient of the corresponding terms of the geo- 
metrical scries ; then, below that term of the 
arithmetical series which is equal to the differ- 
ence, will be found a term of the geometrical se- 
ries equal to the quotient. 

Thus, if the terms of the arithmetical series be 
5 and 8, and therefore those of the geometrical 
series 32 and 256 ; we shall have 8 — 5zz 3, and 
256-— 32 = 8 ; and we find, by inspecting the se - 
ries, that 8 of the geometrical series stands below 
3 of the arithmetical series. This last property 
is evideii^y nothing else than the converse of the 
former. 

5. In the preceding geometrical series the com- 
mon ratio is 2, but it may Se any other number 
whatever, whole or fractional. Thus the same 
properties will be found to hold true of these 
series ; 

Arith. prog. 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. 

Geom. prog. 1, 3, 9, 27,81, 243, 729, 2187, &c. 
where the common ratio of the geometrical series 
is 3. They also hold true in the following : — 

Arith. prog. 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. ” 

Geom. prog. 1, J, ^5 , tIsi sist s^> 
where the common ratio is J. 

6. To demonstrate that the two foregoing pro- 
perties must necessarily be true in every case, it 
IS only necessary to write down a geometrical 
series, according to the algebraic method of no- 
tation, thus, r® or 1, r*, r*, H, r*, r*, r% &c., 
where r denotes the ratio of the series, and it 
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presently appears, tliat the arithmetical series is 
supplied by the numeral exponents of the terms. 
Hence it follows, that the properties, which we 
have ascribed to any geometrical, and its corre- 
sponding arithmetical series, are no other than 
two well known propositions in algebra; namely, 
that the sum of the exponents of any two powers 
of an algebraic quantity is equal to the exponent 
of their product; and that the difference of 
their exponents is equal to the exponent of their 
quotient. 

7. When the terras of an arithmetical progres- 
sion are adapted to those of a geometrical pro- 
gression, as in the three examples given in § 2 
and 5, the terms of the arithmetical series are call- 
ed the logarithms of the corresponding terms of 
the geometrical series. 

Thus, in the first example, 0, 1, 2, 3, &c., are 
the logarithms of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16,&c., respectively. 

In the second example, 0, 1, 2, 3, &c., are the 
logarithms of the numbers 1, 3, 9, 27, &c. 

And, in the third example, 0, 1, 2, 3, &c., are 
the logarithms of 1, J, 5*3, >kc. 

By applying now the properties of these series 
which were demonstrated in § 6, to logarithms, 
and their corresponding numbers, we may define 
logarithms to be a series of numbers in arithme- 
tical progression, so adapted to another series 
of numbers in geometrical progression, that the 
sums and difterences of the former correspond 
to and show the products and quotients of the 
latter. 

8. From this definition of logarithms it appears, 
that there may be an infinity of different sys- 
tems according as one or other geometrical series 
is adapted to the arithraetic.al series, 0, 1, 2, 3, 
kc. It may, however, be readily supposed that 
.some systems are better suited to general calcu- 
lation than others. Accordingly it has been 
found convenient in practice to adopt that in 
which the logarithm of 10 is unity; the series 
of numbers which may have their logarithms 
expressed by integers being as in the following 
table : — 

Logarithms 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

Numbers 1, 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, &c. 

9. With respect to tiic numbers between 1 
and 10, 10 and 100, &c., and their correspond- 
ing logarithms, they may be understood to be 
supplied by interpolation, thus: Conceive a 
peat number of geometrical proportionals to be 
inspted between the natural numbers 1 and 10 
wliich are the extremes ; also an equal number 
of aritbmeiical proportionals between their log-a- 
rithms 0 and 1 : then, if the numbr3r of geomtiri- 
cai proportionals be sufficiently gn at, some one 
or other of them will be sufficiently near to each 
of the natural numbers 2, 3,4, 5, &c., to 9, as to 
admit of the one being taken for the other, with- 
out any sensible error. There will also bo a 
corresponding logarithm to each, which, as it 
will be less than unity, may be most convenient- 
ly expressed by a decimal fraction. 

10. l^t us suppose the number of geometrical' 
proportionals between 1 and 10, and also the 
number of arithmetical proportionals between 
0 and 1, CO be 9999, and therefore the number of 
terms, including 1 and 10, 10001. Then the 
3011th term of the geometrical series will be 
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1*9999, or 2 nearly, and the corresponding term 
of the arithmetical series, *3010 ; therefore the 
logarithm of 2 is *3010, nearly. Again, the 
4772d term of the geometrical series will be 
2*9999, or 3 nearly ; and the corresponding term 
of the arithmetical series *4771 ; therefore Oie 
logarithm of 3 is *4771 nearly ; and so on wi^ 
respect to other numbers. 

11. If we suppose Oie series of natural num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, &c., to be arranged in a table, 
so that each number may stand opposite* to its 
corresponding logarithm ; it is evident from the 
nroperties which we have shown to belong to 
loprithras, that, by means of such a table, the 
arithmetical operations of multiplication, divi- 
sion, involution, and evolution, maybe performed 
with great facility. 

12. For, since the sum of the logarithms of 
any two numbers is equal to the logarithm of their 
product, § 3, the product of any two numbers 
will be found in the table opposite to that loga- 
rithm which is the sum of the logarithms of the 
numbers. 

Again, because the difference of the logarithms 
of two numbers is equal to the logarithm of the 
quotient arising from the division of the one num- 
ber by the other, § 4, that quotient will be found 
in the table, opposite to the log'arithm which is 
excess of the logarithm of the dividend, above 
that of the divisor. 

13. Involution is performed by multiplying the 

root into itself a number of times, which is one 
less than the exponent of the power; therefore, 
if the logarithm of the root be multiplied by the 
exponent of that power, the product will be the 
logarithm of the power of the root. And, evolu- 
tion being the leverse of involution, the logarithm 
of any root of a number will be had if we divide 
the logarithm of that number by the index of the 
root ; and thence the root itself may be foundj 
by inspecting the table of logarithms. ; 

14. Dpon the whole, therefore, it appears that 
by means of a tacle containing the series of natural 
numbers, 1,2,3, &c., as far as may be conven^nt, 
aud their corresponding logaritlims, the opera- 
tions of multiplication and division may be re- 
duced to the more simple operations of addition 
and subtraction ; and the operations of involu- 
tion and evolution, to those of multiplication and 
di\ision. 

Sect. II. — History of Looaritums. 

15. The properties of a geometrical series, 
which constitute the foundation of the doctrine 
of logarithms, appear to have been known as far 
back as the days of Archimedes ; for that cele- 
brated mathematician makes use of them in his 
work entitled Arenarius, or Treatise on the Num- 
ber of Sands. The same properties are also 
mentioned in the writings of Stifelius, a Getman 
mathematician, who lived about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It does not, however, appear, 
that any person perceived all the advantages 
which might be derived from these properties, 
till about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when their utility was rendered evident by 
the happy invention of logarithms. 

16. Tj^is discovery, certainly one of the most 
valu;^ble that ever was made in mathematics, is 
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due to John Napier, baron of Merchiston, in 
Scotland, who published it to the world, in IdH, 
in a work which he called Mirifici Logarithmo- 
rum Canonis Descriptio, and which contained a 
large table of logarithms, together with their de- 
scription and uses : but the author reserved his 
method of constructing them, till the sense of the 
learned concerning his invention should be 
known. 

17. In the above mentioned work, Napier ex- 
plains his notion of logarithms bylines described, 
or generated, by the motion of points, in this 
manner : — lie first conceives a line to be generated 
by the motion of a point, which passes over equal 
portions of it, in equal small moments or portions 
of time. He then considers another line to be 
generated by the unequal motion of a point, in 
such a manner, that, in the aforesaid equal por- 
tions, or moments of time, there maybe descrioed, 
or cut otf from a given line, parts which shall be 
continually in the same proportion with the 
respective remainders of that line, which had 
before been left ; then are the several lengths of 
the first line the logarithms of the corresponding 
parts of the latter. Which description of them 
is similar to that which we have already given, 
viz. that logarithms are a series of quantities, or 
numbers in arithmetical progression, adapted to 
another series in geometrical progression. 

18. Napier made the first, or whole length of 
the line, which is diminished in geometrical pro- 
gression, the radius of a circle; and its logarithm 
0, or nothing, representing the beginning of the 
first or arithmetical line. Thus the several pro- 
portional remainders of the geometrical line are 
the natural sines of all arches of a quadrant, de- 
creasing down to 0; while tlie successive in- 
creasing values of the arithmetical line are the 
corresponding logarithms of those decreasing 
sines ; so that, while the natural sines decrease 
from radius to 0, their logarithms increase from 0 
to infinity. Napier made the logarithm of radius 
to be 0,.that he might save the trouble of adding 
and subthicting it in trigonometrical operations, 
in which it so frequently occurred ; and he made 
the l^rithms of the sines, from the entire qua- 
drant dotvn to 0, to increase, that they might be 
positive, and so, in his opinion, easier to manage ; 
the sines being of more frequent use tlian the 
tangents and secants, of which the whole of the 
latter, and the half of the former, being greater 
than radius, would, according to his construction, 
have their logarithms negative. 

19. The description and use of Napier s canon 
being in the Latin language, they were translated 
into English by Mr. Edward Wright, the inge- 
nious inventor of what is commonly, though 
erroneously, called Mercator’s sailing. The 
translation was sent to the author, who revised 
it, and returned it with his approbation, Mr. 
Wright, however, dying soon after he received it 
hack, the work, together with the tables, was 
published in 1616, after his death, by his son 
oamuel Wright, who dedicated it to the East 
India Company. It contained also a preface by 
Henry Briggs, of whom we shall have occasion to 
®peak again presently, on account of the great 
snare he bore in perfecting the logarithms. i 

20. As Napier’s canon contained only the 
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natural sines for every minute of the quadrant, 
and their corresponding logarithms, it was at- 
tended with some degree of inconvenience, when 
used as a table of the logarithms of common 
numbers ; because, when a number was proposed 
which was not exactly the same with some num- 
ber denoting a natural sine, it was then necessary 
to And its logarithm by means of an arithmetical 
calculation, performed according to precepts 
which the author delivered in his work. This 
inconvenience, which was in part obviated by 
certain contrivances of Wright and Briggs, was 
not the only one ; for there was anotfier, which 
arose from the logarithms being sometimes +, or 
additive, and sometimes — , or negative; and 
which therefore required the knowledge of - alge- 
braic addition and subtraction. This last defect 
was occasioned partly by making the logarithm 
of radius 0, and those of the sines to increase; 
and partly by the compendious manner in which 
the author had formed the table ; making the 
three columns of sines, cosines, and tangents, to 
serve also for the other three of cosecants, secants, 
and cotangents. 

21. But this latter inconvenience was well re- 
medied by John Speidell, in his New Logarithms, 
first published in 1617 ; which contained all the 
six columns, and these all of a positive form, by 
being taken the arithmetical complements of 
Napier’s, that is, they were the remainders left 
by subtracting each of the latter from 10,000,000. 
And the former inconvenience was more com- 
pletely removed by Speidell in a second table, 
given in the sixth impression of the former work, 
in the year 1624. This was a table of Napier’s 
Logarithms for the integers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &.C., to 
1000, together with their differences and arith- 
metical complements ; as also the halves of the 
said numbers, with their differences and arith- 
metical complements; which halves were con- 
sequently the logarithms of the square roots of 
the s.aid numbers. Those logarithms are, how- 
ever, a little varied in their form from Napier’s, 
namely, so as to increase from 1, whose logarithm 
is 0, instead of decreasing to 1 or radius, whose 
logarithm Napier made 0 likewise; thatis, Spei- 
dell’s logarithm of any number n is equal to 
Napier’s logarithm of its reciprocal J. So that, 
in this last table of Speidell’s, the logarithm of 
1 being 0, ,the logarithm of 10 is 2302584; the 
logarithm of 100 is twice as much, or 4605168; 
and that of 1000, thrice as much, or 6907753. 
The logarithms contained in this table are now 
commonly called hyperbolic logarithms ; be- 
cause they serve to express the areas contained 
between the curve of the hyperbola and its as- 
symptote. 

22. The celebrated inventor of the logarithms 
died in the year 1618; and in 1619 his son 
Robert Napier published a new edition of the 
Logarithmorum Canonis Descriptio, to which 
was now added the promised Logarithmorum 
Canonis Constructio, and other miscellaneous 
pieces written by his father and Mr. Briggs. This 
work was reprinted in France in 1620; also, 
nearly about this time, different mathematicians 
abroad published tables of logarithms of the same 
kind as those of Napier; as Benjamin IJrsinus, 
mathematician to the elector of Brandenburgh 
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also tlie famous Kepler, who was the mathema- 
tician to the emperor Ferdinand II. and others. 

23. Next to the discovery of logaritlims, the 
most remarkable circumstance connected with 
their history is that improvement which they 
received in their form from Henry Briggs, who 
was, at tlie time 'of the publication of Napier's 
logarithms, professor of geometry in Gresham 
College, in London, and afterwards Savilian pro- 
fessor of geometry at Oxford, where he diea in 
the year 1()30. 

24. On the first publication of Napier’s loga- 
rithms, Briggs immediately applied himself to 
the study and improvement of them ; and pre- 
.seiitly saw that it would be of advantage to change 
the scale ; so that the logarithm of 1 being 0, as 
in Napier’s form, the logarithm of 10 might be 1, 
that of 100 2, of 1000 3, and so on; whereas the 
logarithms of the same numbers, according to 
Napier’s construction, were 2*302.585, 4*605168, 
6*907753, See. This improvement Briggs com- 
municated both to the pul)lic in his lectures, and 
to Napier himself, who afterwards said, that he 
had also thought of the same thing; as appears 
from the following extract, translated from the 
preface to Brigg’s Arithmetica l..ogarithmica : 
‘Wonder not,’ says ho, ^ that these logarithms 
are different from those which the excellent baron 
ofMarchiston published in his Admirable Canon. 
For when I explained the doctrine of them to my 
auditors at Gresham College, in London, I re- 
marked, that it would he much more convenient, 
the logarithm of the sine total being 0 (as in the 
Canon Mirilicus), if the logarithm of the tenth 
part of the said radius, namely, of 5° 44' 21", 
were 100000, &e., and concerning this, I presently 
wrote to tliC author; also, as soon as the season 
of the year, and my public teaching, would per- 
mit, I went to Edinburgh, where, being kindly 
received by him, 1 staid a whole month. But, 
when we began to converse about the alteration 
of them, he said, tliat he liad formerly thought of 
it, and wished it; but that he chose to publish 
tiiose that were .already done, till such time as 
his leisure and health would permit him to make 
others more convenient. And, as to the nature 
of the change, he thought it more expedient, tliat 
0 should be the logarithm of 1, and 100000, 8cc., 
ihe logarithm of radius, which 1 could not but 
acknowledge was much lietter; therefore, reject- 
ing those I had before prepared, I proceeded, at 
his exhortation, to calculate these, and the next 
summer 1 went to Edinburgh, to show him the 
principal of them, and should have been glad to 
do the same the third summer, iC it had pleased 
God to spare him so long.’ 

25. Thus it appears that Brij^s was the inventor 
of the present scale of logarithms, in which 1 is 
the logarithm of 1 0, and 2 that of 1 00, &c., and that 
the share which Napier had in them was only ad- 
vising Briggs to begin at the lowest number 1 , and 
make the logarithms, or artificial numbers (as Na- 
pier bad also called them), to increase with the 
, natural nuniliers, instead of decreasing, which 
made no alteration in the figures that eimressed 
Briggs's logarithms, but only in their affections 
.or signs, chsmging them from negative to posi- 
.tive; for, according to Briggs's first intention, 
tfic logarithms of *001, *01, *1, 1, 10, 100, 1000, 
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3ic., would have been fS, *^2, -j-l, 0,-1, 
— 2, —3, &c. ; but, in conformity to the sugges- 
tion of Napier, they were made —3, —2, —1, 0, 
4-1, 4-2, -1-3, &c., which is a change of no 
essenti’al importance, as the scale of the system 
is the same in either case. And the reason why 
Briggs, after that interview, rejected what he hat 
before done, ‘and began anew, was probably 
because he had adapted his new logarithms to 
approximate sines of arcs, instead of the round 
or integei numbers, and not from their being 
logarithms of another system, as were those o 
Napier. 

26. About the year 1618 Briggs publishen 
the first 1000 logarithms to eight places oi 
figures, besides the index, under the title of 
'liOgarithmorum Chilias Prima : and in 1624 he 
produced liis Arithmetica Logarithmica, a stu- 

f iendous work for so short a time, containing the 
ogarithms of 30,000 natural numbers, to four- 
teen places of figures besides the index; namely, 
from I to 20,000, and from 90,000 to 100,000, 
together with the differences of the logarithms; 
and in both these works the logarithms were 
calculated according to the system which had 
been agreed upon between him and the first in- 
ventor; that is, they were the same as the 
system which we commonly employ at the pre- 
sent time. 

27. Soon after the publication of the Arith- 
metica Logarithmica, Adrian V’lacq, or Flack, 
completed the intermediate seventy chiliads, 
and republished it at Gouda, in Holland ; thus 
making in the whole, the logarithms of all num- 
bers from 1 to 100,000 ; but only to ten places 
of figures. He also added a lalde of artificial 
sines, tangents, and secants, to every minute of 
the quadrant. 

28. Briggs himself also lived to complete a 
table of logarithmic sines and tangents lor the 
100th part of every degree of the quadrant, to 
fourteen places of figures, besides the index; 
together with a table of natural sines for ^thc 
same parts, to fifteen places, and the tenants 
and secants of the same to ten places, with the 
construction of the whole. These tables were 
printed at Gouda, under the care of Adrian 
Vlacq, and nearly finished off before 1631,. jBut 
the death of the author, which happiified in 
loHO, prevented him from completing the appli- 
cation and uses of them. However, jthe per- 
forming of this office he recommend^. When 
dying, to his friend Henry Gellibrandi then 
professor of astronomy in Greshant C^lege; 
who added a preface, and the appUca^on of the 
logarithms to plane and spherical triaoxiQmetry, 
&c. The work was published in under 
the title of Trigonometria Britannica; and be- 
sides the arcs in degrees, and centesms of de- 
grees, it has another column, containing the 
minutes and seconds, answering to the several 
centesms in the first column. 

29. In the same year Vlacq printed at Gouda 
bis Trigonometria Artificialis ; sive Magnus 
Canon Triangulorum Logarithmicus, ad Deca- 
das Secundorum Scrupulorum constructus. This 
work coTitains the logarithmic sines and tangents 
to ten places of figures, with their difforoitces, fu** 
every ten seconds in the quadrant. To them i^ 
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also added Briggs's table of tlie first 20,000 
logarithms; but carried only to ten places of 
figures, besides the index, i^ith their differences. 
The whole is preceded by a description of the 
tables, and the application of them to plane and 
spherical trigonometry, chiefly extracted from 
Briggs’s Trigonometria BriUnnica, mentioned 
above. 

30. Gellibraud published also, in 1635, An 
Institution Trigonometrical, containing the logar- 
ithms of the first 10,000 numbers, with the 
natural sines, tangents, and secants, and the 
logarithmic sines and tangents for degrees and 
minutes, all to seven places of figures, besides 
the index ; as also other tables proper for navi- 
gation, with the uses of the whole. 

31. Having now given some account of such 
works on logarithms as seem most connected 
with their first discovery and subsequent im- 
provement, we shall pass over many others, some 
of which, however, have been held in high 
repute, both for their accuracy, and the extent 
to which the tables have been carried. As, 
however, even the arrangement of the logarithms 
in the tables has received considerable improve- 
ments since the days of Napier, it may be proper 
to mention, that they were first reduced to the 
most convenient form by John Newton, in his 
Trignometria Britannica, published at London 
in 1658. 

32. Among the tables of logarithms which 
have been published of late years, in this country, 
there are two works most deservedly in repute, 
both for accuracy and convenience of arrange- 
ment: these are Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical 
Tables, containing common, hyperbolic, and 
logistic logarithms, See., and Taylor’s Tables of 
logarithms of all numbers, from 1 to 101,000; 
and of the sines and tangents to every second of 
the quadrant. Several very accurate and well 
arranged collections of tables of logarithms have 
also been lately printed in France one which 
deserves to be particularly mentioned is Callet’s 
stereotype edition of Tables Portatives de Lo- 
garithms. These contain the logarithms of 
numbj|i^ from 1 to 108,000, and the logarithmic 
sines and tangents for every second, in the first 
five degrees, and for every ten seconds of the 
remaining degrees of the quadrant, and also for 
every 10,000th part of the arc, according to the 
new centesimal division of the quadrant. The 
logarithms are to seven, decimal places. 

33. But a more extensive collection of logar- 
ithmic tables than an^ we have yet mentioned, 
was begun in France m 1794, under the direc- 
tion of C. Prony, who engaged not only to com- 
pose tables which should leave nothing farther to 
oe desired with regard to accuracy, but to make 
them the most extended and most striking mo- 
nument of calculation, which had ever been 
executed, or even ima^ned. In preparing this 
work, C. Prony availed himself of the advantage 
to be derived from the division of labor, % 
means of which, the greatest perfection of work- 
manship is obtained in the arts, with the least 
expense of money and time. By the united 
labors of C. Prony and bis assistants, who were 
divided into three classes, two MS. copies of 
tbe tables were prepared ; these composed 
bcvcniccn volumes, large folio, and contair.ed, 
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(1.) An introduction, consisting of an expo-, 
sition of the analytical formula, the use of the 
trigonometrical table ; and a number of auxiliary 
tables. 

(2.) The natural sines for every 10,000th part 
of the quadrant, calculated to twenty-five places 
of decimals, with seven or eight columns of dif- 
ferences ; to be published with twenty-two deci- 
mals, and five columns of differences. 

(3.) The logarithms of these sines calculated 
to fourteen decimals, with five columns of dif- 
ferences. 

(4.) The logarithms of the ratios of the sines 
to the arcs, for the first 5000 10,000th parts of 
the quadrant, calculated to fourteen decimals, 
with three columns of differences. 

(5.) The logarithms of the tangents, corre- 
sponding with the logarithms of the sines. 

(6.) The logarithms of the ratios of the tan- 
gents to the arcs, calculated like those in the 
fourth article. 

(7.) Logarithms of numbers from 1 to 100,000, 
calculated to nineteen places of decimals. 

(8.) The logarithms from 100,000 to 200,000, 
calculated to twenty-four decimals, in order to be 
published to twelve decimals, and three columns 
of difterenccs. 

The printing of this immense work was com- 
niciicca under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment, but was suspended at the fall of the 
assignats, and has not since been resumed. 
After the overthrow of Buonaparte an offer was 
made by the British government (on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Davies Gilbert, the present president 
of the Royal Society), to defray one-half of the 
expense attending the printing and publication 
of the work ; but the ofler was declined by the 
Frencli government, but in a manner which 
showed that the feelings wliich dictated the ofler 
were duly appreciated. 

Sect. III. — The Constructiom of Logar- 
ithms. 

34. From the general explanation which has 
been given of the nature of logarithms, in § 1, it 
is not difficult to see how we may find the logar- 
ithms of as many numbers as we please. For 
the arithmetical series 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., being 
assumed to denote the logarithms of the geome- 
trical series 

1, 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, &c. 
if we find any number of arithmetical piopor- 
tionals between every two terms of the former, 
and an equal number of geometrical proportion- 
als between ^the corresponding terms of the 
latter ; these arithmetical proportionals will be 
the logarithms of the corresponding geometrical 
proportionals. 

35. The logarithms thus found will not indeed 
corresp^ond exactly to any term in the series of 
whole numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., but, proceeding 
upon the same principle, the logarithms of these 
may be also found, as in the following example, 
where it is proposed to determine the logarithm 
of the numoer 9 : and, as the inserting of two or 
more geometrical proportionals between any 
two given numbers would require the extraction 
of the cube or some higher root, we shall carry 
on the operation by inserting only one mean, 
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which may be done by the extraction of the 
square root 

36. Because the logarithm of 1 is 0, and the 
logarithm of 10 is 1, we arc to find an arithme- 
tical mean between 0 and 1, and a geometrical 
mean between 1 and 10 ; the formed will be 


•5, and the latter/^ 1 X 10 r: 


‘*-±‘=4 = •, 

v' 10 = 3*i622777. Hence the logarithm of 
3*1622777 is *5. Again, let an arithmetical 
niecn be found between *5, the logarithm of 
3*1622777, and 1, the logarithm of 10, and a 
geometrical mean between 3*1622777 and 10, 

tne former will be *75 and the 

2 2 


thods of computing logarithms. These, as well 
as the nature and properties of logarithms, we 
now proceed to explain, by means of the princi- 
ples of the common algebraic analysis, in the 
following manner. 

39. Let r denote any positive number what- 
ever, different from unity. Then, by assuming 
proper exponents, the powers of r may become 
equal to all positive numbers whatever, whettier 
those numbers be whole or fractional. Thus if 
r 2, we have 2®=: 1, 2* zs 2, 2*zz 4, 2*=: 8, 
2^ =: 16, &c. As to the intermediate numbers 
3, 3,6, 7, &c., they may be expressed, at least 
nearly, by fractional powers of 2. Thus, 

21.5850 — 3^ 5f 2**®®*®=: 6, zz 7 

&c. 


latter v' 10 x 3*1622777 == 5*6234132. Thus 
the logarithm of 3*6234132 is found to be 5*75. 
For a third operation, let an arithmetical mean 
he found between *75, the logarithm of5*G234132, 
ana 1, the logarithm of 10; also a geome- 
trical mean between 5*6234132 and 10; the 
• 1 4- *75 

former will be — ;; — =r *875 ; and the latter 


) also the powers of 10 may become, either 
tly or nearly, equal to all positive numbers 
tever. Thus, 

10° =1 10*77«*=: 6 

10.3010 ^ 2 10*®"‘ =z 7 

10.4771 — Q lo-wsi — o 


s/ 10X3*6234 132 = 7*4989422. Therefore the 
logarithm of 7*4980422 is *875. 

Fourth operation. Let an arithmetical mean 
be found between *875, the logarithm of 
7*4989422, and 1, the logarithm of 10; also 
a geometrical mean between 7 498942 and 10; 
the former will be *9375, and the latter 
8*6596431. Thus the logaritlun of 8*6596431 
is *9375. 

Fifth operation. Let an arithmetical mean 
be found between *9373, the logarithm of 
8*6596431, and 1 the logarithm of 10; also 
a geometrical mean between 8*6596431 and 10, 
the former wiU be *96875, and the latter 
9*3057204. Thus the logarithm of 9*3057204 
is *96375. 

Sixth operation. As the geometrical mean 
last found exceeds 9, let there now be found an 
arithmetical mean between *9375, the logarithm 
of 8*6596431, and *96875 the logarithm of 
9*3057204, the former will be *953125, and 
the latter 8*9768713. Thus the logarithm of 
8*9768713 is *953125. 

Proceeding in this manner, after twenty-five 
extractions of the 'square root, it will be found 
that the logarithni of 8*9999998 is *9542425, 
which may be taken also for the logarithm of 9, 
as it differs so little from it, that it is sufficiently 
exact for all practical purposes. 

37. Having found the logarithm of 9, we may 
thence find the logarithms of all roots and 
powers of 9, as well as all multiples of those 
roots and powers, by 10, 100, 1000, &c. Thus 

log. 3 = log. >/9 = i log, 9 = *4771213 
log. 81 = log. 2 X 9 =1*9084850 
log. 30 = log. 3 + log. 10 = 1*4771213. 

38. This method of computing the logarithms 
of numbers, by the finding of geometrical pro- 
portionals, is exceedingly tedious: it is, how- 
ever, nearly the same as was employed by the first 
computers of logarithms ; but the improvements 
which have been since made in the various branch- 
es of madiematics, and particularly in the doctrine 
of infmi^seriesihave ftirnished much easier me- 


40. In general, if a denote any positive num- 
ber, it is sufficiently evident, that it is possible to 
conceive a corresponding number A, such, that 
r^zz a ; and A, that is the exponent of r, which 
gives a power equal to a, is called the logarithm 
of a. 

41. From this manner of defining logarithms, 
we readily derive all their properties. For a and 
b denoting any two numbers ; also A and B their 
logarithms ; we have zz a, and r* zz 6, there- 
fore + r* zi o6,* but X r* zz 
therefore A -f B is the logarithm of ab; that is, 
the sum of the logarithms of any two numbers is 
equal to the logarithm of the product. Agair^ 

^zz but ^zz r therefore. A — B 

is the logarithm of that is, the differenc^^of 

the logarithms of two numbers is equai 
logarithm of their quotient. ; 

If we resume the equation =z a, we l»ve 
r** zz o", therefore n A is the logarithm of 
o'*; and, since n may be either a whole number 
or a fraction, it follows, that the logaritbid of any 
power of a number is equal to tber logarithm 
of that number, multiplied by the eitpoUent 
of the power; also, that the lo^ffim of any 
root or a number is equal to' the logarithm 
of the number divided by the exponent the 
root. 

42. There may be various systems of loga- 
rithms, according to the different values brmch 
may be given to the number r, which is csdled 
the radical number of the system. In tlii com- 
mon system of the logarithms, r is 10 ^ ;bnt in 
the system of Napier it is 2*7182818. ® is evi- 
dent from the dennition given in § 40, the 
logarithm of the radical number in^eVeijt. system 
must be unity. In different systems, the loga- 
rithms of the same number are always to one 
another in a constant ratio. Suppose ffiat A is 
the logarithm of the number a, the radical number 
of the system being r; and A' the logarithm of 
the same number, according to another system, 
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the radical number of which is r' : Then r 
cf, and r* zz a ; therefore r ^ zz and 

r 3 : r'. Thus it appears that the Iraction 4- 

depcnds only on r, and K ; and tnerefore must 
be the same whatever be the value of the num- 
ber rt. 

43. Hence it follows^ that if the logarithms of 
tuimbcrs, according to any one system, be given. 
i!\e logarithms of the Stame numbers, according to 
any other proposed system, may be readily found. 
Thus, if the given system be the common loga- 
rithms, the radical number of which i? 10, and 
it be required to find the logarithm of any num- 
ber «, according to Napier’s system, of which 
the radical number is 2*7182818; let A denote 
the logarithm of a, according to the former sys- 
tem ; and x the logarithm of o, according to the 
latter. Then, by substituting 10 and 2*7182818, 
for r and r' ; also jr for A , in the last equation of 

K 

§ 42, we have 10 * zz 2*7182818, and, from 
the nature of logarithms,— x log. 10 3 : log. 

2*7182818, §41 : Hence 

log. 10 _ 

log. 2-7182818 ^ ”■•'4342945 ^ 

3 : 2*3025851 X A. Thus it appears, that Na- 
pier^s logarithm of any number is equal to the 
common logarithm of the same number, multi- 
plied by 2*3025851 ; or divided by *4342945. 

44. Let us now denote any number whatever 
by 1 /t and its logarithm by x ; then, r represent- 
ing as before the radical number of the system, 
the relation between a number and its logarithm 
is represented by the algebraic equation r* 3 : y. 
This equation suggests two subjects of enquiry, 
botli capable of being resolved by means of the 
algebraic method of analysis. These are : first. 
To determine y when x is given ; or to determine 
the number which corresponds to a given loga- 
rithbi. Secondly, To determine x when^ is given ; 
that is, to determine the logarithm corresponding 
to a given number. 

45. We proceed to the first subject of enquiry, 
nadnoly, to find an algebraic expression for y, in 
teems of X and r ; or to express, generally, any 
number by means of its lo^rithm, and the base 
or radical numbers of the system : for this pur- 
pose, let us assume 

kc. 

Here A, B, C, D, &c., are supposed to be co-eifici- 
ents independent of x. Let x denote any other 
quantity ; then, in like manner, we have 

Taking now the difference between the assumed 
equations, and dividing both sides of the result 
by x-^x, we have 

X’^x^ or— 1 

Now it is well known, that each of the quantities 
x^X9 jp*— jK*, X* — &c., which compose 
the latter part of this equation, is divisible by 
if—x ; therefivre, thesevefal division? being actually 
effected, tne last equation may otherwise be ex- 
pressed thus B + Q(jr -b x) -f D 

(op* -f. jrx + 2 *) -1- E + .rs* + a^) -h 

&c. 


46. That we may expand the first part of this 
equation into the form of a series, let us express 

the numerator r* — r* thus, r* (r * ■ — 1 ) j 

then, putting 1 -|- a for r, we have 


jilS 


0 +«) 




x — z x — z'l^ 

Now, by the binomial theorem, the quantity 
(I -fa)' *, when expanded into'a series, is 

. +iL-.S , + ... + 

(j* — 2) (r — z — 1 ) (jp — z — 2) 

1*2 * 3 


4 - kc. 


+ &c.) 


.a , (.r— z— l)(x- 

' + — 




Therefore, subtracting unity fn)m this series, and 
dividing each of the remaining terms by .r — 2 , as 
indicated by the latter part of the last equation, 

r* — r* r ^ X — z — 1 

we have — zz r‘ la -f 4 . 

X — z \ 2 ^ 

(j — z — 1 ) (j: — z — 2) 

. _ 

Hence it appears that 

’■(•+— 5 — " . 2 . 3 

2*3*4 / 

B + C(j- + z) + I)(.r" + x2 -f z» 

4- E {x^ -1- .1* 2 -f- X Z- 4- 2®) 4“ &C 
This last equation, by supposing zzzx, becomes 

r*(a^ 7+ ' = 

B4-2C24-3D.i'*4“4E2® 4 - 5F2*4-&c. 
and substituting for r* the series 

A4- 13x4“ c 2*4-1) 4“ kc, 

also, putting, for the sake of brevity, 

fl* . 0 ^ , fl® . 

-- y + T-«‘'- = ’” 

we find 

A wi 4" B m X 4" C m 2* 4- 1) m ,r® + E 7n V* + 

B + 2 C 2 4- 3 D 2* 4- 4 E 2® 4- 5 E 2^ 4“ &c . 
Hence, by putting the co-efficients of the like 
powers of x in each series equal to one another, 

we finds 3 : Awi, (... 3 :-;;^, D zz E 3 :— j-, 


Em - 
,&c. 


Thus we have obtained a series of equations, by 
which all the co-efficients, except A, the first, are 
determined. It is however readily obtained from 
the assumed equation r* 3 : A 4- B 2 4- C 2 * -f kc., 
by taking 2 13 0 ; for then the first part of the 
equation of r* becomes unity, and all the terms 
of the second part vanish, except A ; thus A n 1, 

m® 

F 3 : &c. ; and, by substituting these 

j *2‘3*4*5 

values in the assumed series, we find yzzr"zzl 


+ Y + 


fW* 2 ® , 2 ® ^ 

1*2 "*■ 1*2*3"^ 


m* 2 ^ 


” +&C. 


1 •2*3*4 

47. Thus we have obtained a series fory, which 
will always converge, whatever be the v'dlues of 
the quantities m and 2 . Before, however, the se- 
ries can be applied to practice, it will be necessary 
to compute the value of m, which, by putting 
r — 1 for its value a, is equal to this other series 



ly , (r— ty 

2 3 
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r— 1 (r 

“T 2 ^ 3 4 ‘ 5 

&c. But as this last series will not converge, 
unless f — 1 be less than unity, it will be ne- 
cessary to have recourse to another method of 
obtaining its stj^m than by ihe mere addition of 
its terms. 

4B. Resuming, therefore, the equation 

'=1+ +1:^3 +1-2^ 

»ct US suppose xzzX; and we have 

, = +_+_.^ + -._ + &c. 

This series gives the value of r, when in is known. 
Therefore, if we suppose a system of logarithms 
to be such, that i/i n: 1, and put e for the radical 
number of that system, we have 

l4-i-+— 4* ^ + &c. 

1 l'2-3 12*3-4^ 

and by reducing a sufficient number of the terms 
of this series to decimal fractions, and taking their 
sum, we readily find £zr 2*7812818, nearly. Now, 
as e is the radical number of a system, in which 
i/jn 1, for the same reason that 

- rnx , * " . o 

r* — 14-— + "-4- 4- &c. 

^ 1 ^ 1-2 ^ 1*2‘3 ^ 

we have 

V 1'^ 

zm 1 H*— ^ -f- * — 4" — \ 4* &c. 

1 l-2^1-2-3 1-2-3-4 ^ 

and as this must be true, whatever be tire value 
of jr, we may suppose x n m ; hence we have 


which last series we have already found to be 
zz r, therefore c "* z: r ; and taking the loga- 
rithms of both sides of the equation, m x log. e 

log. r 

zz log. r, hence at last we find wizz ; 

® ' log. e 

since the logarithm of the radical number of any 
system is unity, 7/1 zz^- Let this value of 
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‘Og-U +y) = log- e (y— ■Y+ ' 


log. e 


m be substituted in the scries of § 4G, and we 

.^-1 _L ■ 

1* log.c 


have y zi 


y Zi r = I + 


+ 


l-2-(log.c)» 
i-2-3-(iog;io“ ‘‘ " 

served that x and log. e are logarithms belonging 
to the same system ; and by this series a number 
may be found corresponding to any given lo- 
garithm whatever. 

49. We are next to investigate a series which 
shall express the logarithm by means of the 
number. This may be readily obtained, if we 
recollect that in § 47 we found 
_ _ , (r-iy (r-iy 

m_-j ^ + “3 4- + &0- 

and that in § 48 we also found log. r:z.mx 
log. e, hence we have 

^ _ ^lr}y 4. 

2 " 2^3 


log. r = log. e I t-j- _ ! 


+ &<?•{ Now, this equation roust 


quently ^ for r— 1 ; where y denotes any nuow 
her whatever; hence we find ' 

y I y* , y* . 

2 3 4 ^ 

&c.) Thus we have found a series which ex- 
presses the logarithm of any number whatever, 
bv means of the number itself, and the logarithm 
of another given number, e. 

50. The series which we have just now found 
will be of little or no use in the actual construc- 
tion of logarithms, unless ^ be a small fraction ; 
we may however derive from it another series, 
much better adapted to that purpose, in tlie fol- 
lowing manner : — 

Let us put M for log. « = Then, because 

i‘g- (1 + y) = M (y - ■f•+ -f - f- + 

if we substitute — y for -f y we shall have 

and subtracting this last equation from the former, 
log. ^ 1 -f 1 /) — log. (1 — y) = 2 -2. 

4- &c.) But, from the nature of logarithms, 
log. (1 4- y) — log. (1 — y) = log. 

Therefore 

.og.'-±i=2M(, + |+i + |+«c.) 

Or, putting z lor and therefore ^ for 
y,log.* = 2M{*--J + l(: 


Z -f 1 
X — 1 y 

rri/ 




^ ^ therefore 

3 

— +~+ 

5-3»^r-r ^ 


hold true, whatever be the value of r ; we may 
therefore substituti, 1 // for r, and conse- assigned in § 21. 


and, by a proper application of this series, which 
always converges, the logarithms of number 
may be found with great facility. 

51. For example, let us suppose that it is re- 
quired to compute the logarithm of 2 ; then, 1^- 

cause s zz 2, we have 

x-f 1 

log. 2 = 2M(1+5L + 

&c.) This series converges very fast, for the 

eighth term does not exceed by re- 

100000000' ^ 

ducing, therefore, the first seven terms t6 deci- 
mals, and taking their sum, find 
log. 2 zz *3465736 X 2 M ZZ *6931472 X 
but we cannot find the absolute value of the 
logarithm of 2, without previously assigning the 
particular system to which the logarithm re- 
quired is to belong. The most simple hypothe- 
sis we can assume is, that log. e zz 1 ; hence we 
have log. 2 zz *6931472. This system, which 
corresponds to the equation y zz «■ (where y de- 
notes a number, x its logarithm, and e the base 
of the system, z: 2*7182818), is the same as that 
first adopted by Napier ; the logarithms of which 
are also called nyperbolic, for the reason already 
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52. It appears therefore^ from §§ 49 and 50, 

I that Napier^, or the hyperbolic logarithm of 
any numbers s, is equal to either of these two series 
,-1 

-1 2^3 4 

&c 

■iS4+4C-^.)V4(7^^ 

^c, I and that the logarithm of z, according 

to any other system, is equal to the hyperbolic 
logarithm of the same number, multiplied by a 
certain constant quantity M n log. e ; which, 
being peculiar to that system, has been called by 
writers on logarithms the modulus of the system. 

I •Now it appears, by recurring to § 47, that 

or w, is equal to this series 

log. c 

O 

which is evidently the hyperbolic logarithm of r, 
the radical number of the system : hence it fol- 
lows, that the modulus of any system of loga- 
rithms is the reciprocal of the hyperbolic loga- 
rithm of the radical number of that system. 

53. In the common system of logarithms, the 
radical number being 10, the modulus of the 
system may be found by computing the hyper- 
bolic logarithm of 10. Now, by the latter series 
of § 52, we have 

l,;p.log.lo = J { ’j-+ 3(-^)’ + 

T(n)‘+- 

i/Ut, as this series converges too slowly to be of 
any use, we may find another that converges 
faster, by considering, that since 10 rr 2 X 5, 
therefore, log. 10 log. 2 -f- log. 5 : Now we 
have already found hyperbolic logarithm 2 ; it is 
only necessary, therefore, to compute hyperbolic 
logarithm 5. 

54. But, in seeking hyperbolic logarithm 10, 
it will be convenient to begin with even a less 
number than 5 ; and, for this purpose, we shall in^ 
vestigate a rule, by which, the logarithm of any 
number being supposed given, the logarithm of 
another nupiber, a little greater than the given 
one, may be found with great facility 

I^t n be a number, whose logarithm is given, 
and n -f. r another number, whose logarithm is 

required ; then, since /i -f it 

follows, that log. (» -|- v) n log. n log. 

(i + -r)* we now put sr 1 -f we 

w ^ • n 

have 2^1=: 1, and * -f- 1 = 2 + and 

therefore, ~ — !! — Hence, by substi- 

tuUng 1 -f. L for Zy and — - ■ — for — 

n 24*1 

in the series for the logarithm of 2, found in §50, 
we IiaVe 


log. (» + ») = log. n + a M I Y n + v 
, J. »• _ . g,. i 

3 (2 n + vf 6 (2 n '+ ^ > 

which is the series we proposed to investigate. 

55. To calculate the hyperbolic l^arithm of 
10 by this series, we may take n zz 8 and v zz 2, 

then - — - — zz zz and, remarking that 

2 n 4“ 18 0 

log. 8 zz 3 X log. 2. we have 

hyp. log. 10 = 3 X hyp. lOg. 2 + 2 ( ^ 


_1- + _L 1. + &e.) 

93 T 5 . gs -r oti-./ 

This scries converges very fast, so that the three 
first terms are sufficient to give a result true to 
the seventh decimal ; and accordingly their sum, 
when multiplied by the co-efficient 2, will be 
found zz *2231435. Now we formerly found 
hyperbolic logarithm 2 zr *6931472, § 51, 
therefore, to the number just now found, let 
hyperbolic logarithm 8 zz: 3 hyperbolic logarithm 
2 zz 2 0794416 be added, and the result, 
2-3025851, will be the hyperbolic logarithm of 

10 ; the reciprocal of which, or ~ — zz 

*4342945 is the modulus of the common system 
of logarithms. 

56. We may now find the common logarithm 
of 2 ; for nothing more is necessary than to mul- 
tiply its hyperbolic log'arithm already found, 
§51, by the modulus, *4342945} or divide it 
by 2*3025851, the reciprocal of the modulus, 
and, in either way, we find tlie common logarithm 
of 2 to be *3010300 The common logarithm of 

5 may now also be found; for, since 5 zz 

we have log. 5 zz log. 10 — log. 2 Zi 1 — 
0-3010300 zz *6989700. 

57. We have investigated a series, by which 
the logarithm of 4- v may be found from that 
of n ; or the logarithm of n from that of n -j- u. 
We shall *now investigate another series, by 
means of which, and the logarithms of any two 
of these three quantities, n — u, n, n -b the 
logarithm of the remaining quantity may be 
found. 

Because r 77 — ; — ' zz therefore 

{h — v) (» 4- V) » — “P 

2 log. n. — log. (n — v) — log. (n -f ®) = log* 
Let us suppose -5- — j zz 2, then z — 


v* . , 2n*— v* , - “-I 

‘ = *+'= 

Let these values of ^ and - - be 

2n’ — n* * + l 

inserted in the series of § .50, and we presently 
have 2 log. n = log. (n— ») + log. (n+»)+2 M x 

58. We shall conclude this section by show- 
ing the application of the thre^ series which 
have been investigated in §§ 51, 54, and 57, 
to the calculation of the common logarithms of 
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the numbers between 1 and 10; and, as it will 
be most convenient in practice to compute the 
common logarithm directly, instead of first find- 
ing the hyperbolic logarithm, and afterwards 
multiply by the modulus of the common system, 
we shall put down each series in a form suited 
to that purpose. The value of v in tlie two series 
last found tvill generally be unity, we shall 
therefore put them down under that form. 

Let N =z 2 M z= -8685889638 -f &c. 

Let n — 1, n, » -j- 1 denote three numbers. 

Put = A; „-A-7= B; “<1 


n + 1 


’ 2 n -f 1 


NA> 


1. Log. n := N A H ^ + 

•f iVc. 


NA» 

5 


NA’ 

7 


NB* 

IL Log. (n -h 1)= log. 


NB» 


4~ &c. 


HI. 2 Ltig. n = log. (n — 1) -f log. (n -f 1) 

.59. Example 1. It is required to find the 
common logarithm of 2, to six places of figures, 
by the first series. 

Here n = 2, A = " and the cal- 

71 -T* 1 u 

culation will stand as below. 

N =s -8685890 NA = -2895297 


NA» = -0.321700 
N A* = -0035944 
NA’ = -0003972 
NA® = -0000441 
NA>* = -0000049 


NA® 

3 

NA® 

5 

NA^ 

7 

NA® 

9 

NA“ 


= -0107233 


= -0007149 


•0000567 


= -0000049 


11 


= -0000004 


•3010299 

The log. of 2 to six decimals is -301030. 

Example 2. Required the common logarithm 
of 3 to six places of figures, having given the 
logarithm of 2, by the second series. 

Here n -f 1 = 3, n = 2, B =~ ^ ^ 


N == -8685890 
NB»= -0069487 

NB® = -0002779 

NB^ = -OOOOlll 

Add log. 2 


27i-fl 5 
NB = -1737178 
NB® 

-0023162 

NB® 

— - = *0000556 
5 

= •0000016 
7 

-1760912 
=r -3010299 


•4771211 

log. of yto six places is *477121 
The logarithms of 2 and 3 being founds we hence 
find log. 4 =3 2 log. 2 sss *6020600 


log. 5 =s log. 10— log. 2 S3 *6089700 
log. 6 5= log. 2 + log. 3 = -778151 
log. 8 = 3 log. 2 = -903090 
log. 9 = 3 log. 3 = *954242 


Example 3. Having given the logarithms of 
6 and 8, it is required from these to determine 
the logarithms of 7 to six places of figures, by 
the third series. 


1 __ ^ 
'271*— 1 ”“97 
N = -8685890, N C = *0089545 
1^® 

3 


Here » = 7, C : 


NC® = ‘0000010 . 


-= -0000003 


•0089548 
log. 6 = *7781513 
log. 8 = -9030900 


2)1-6901961 


.8450980 
log. of 7= -845098 

Instead of finding the logarithm of 7 from the 
logarithms of 6 and 8, we might have otherwise 
found it from those of 5 and 6, or those of 8 and 9 ; 
in tlie former case we should have had » — 1 = 5, 

n = 6, w + 1 = 7, and C = ^; and therefore 

log. r = 2 log. 6 -log. 5- {^+ 5 ^,+ 

N > 

‘ -f ^-c* ) in latter case n = 1 — 7, 

71=8, «-fl = 9, C = ~ ; and hence 
1 

log. 7 = 2 log. 8 -log. 0 - { + 

&c. j 

60 8c 61. Proceeding in this manner, we may 
find the logarithms of as many numbers as we 
please, by deriving them one from another, Ihus 
we have 

log. 12 = log. 2 -f log. 6. 

2 log. 11 = log. 10 + log. 12 I all + 

3-241» + I 

log. 14 log. 2 4* log. 7. 

2 log. 13 = log. 12 + log. 14 + n 
■3“337^ + } 

and in this way might a table of logarithms be 
calculated ; it would however be necessary te 
compute the logarithms of the numbers at the 
beginning of the table, to many more igures 
than were intended to be retainea; because, that 
at each operation, the last figure of the lowrithm 
is set down only to the nearest figure. But, in 
constructing a table, there are many exp^icDts 
by which the calculations may be abridged; 
these we cannot here find room to explain ; 
must therefore refer the curious reader to Hj* 
Hutton's Mathematical Tables, where he wh 
meet with ample information on the subject. 
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62. On the method of computing logarithmic 
sineSf cosines^ Sfc, — A table of the logarithms of 
numl>eis being computed, by the methods ex- 
plained above, one of logarithmic sines, &c., 
may easily be formed from it, by taking the lo- 
garithms of the numbers which represent the 
natural sines, &c. ; and this, the most ready and 
convenient method, is that which has generally 
been used. But the logarithmic sines, &c., may 
he computed independently of a knowledge of 
the logarithms of natural numbers ; or, with the 
aid of a table of logarithms, they may be ob- 
tained without reference to natural sines ; and 
even without the aid of either the one or tlie 
other, as we shall shortly explain. 

Tables of logarithmic sines, &c., are generally 
* adapted to a radius whose logarithm is 10, but 
they can be more conveniently computed by as- 
suming the radius unity ; and 10 being added 
to the logarithms computed on that supposition, 
we have the logarithmic sines, &c., to the com- 
mon tabular radius. 

The length of an arc of 1°, to radius unity is 
•01745329252, &c. ; and this, multiplied by the 
degrees contained in any given arc, thus the 
length of that arc, to radius 1, and it is this 
length which is to be understood in what follows, 
when the length of an arc is said to be given. 

63. It has been shown in the article Fluxions, 
in this work, that if M be *43429, d5c.,the mo- 
dulus of the common system of logarithms, 

i 

then the logarithm of x is the fluent of M j ^ 
be any arc whose sine is y, then y zz 

6 


And if .r 

23+2 


2-3 


4-5* 

X 


t 6 ^ 180 


of y r; 10 -F log. X — M* 




160 




x^ 

2835 


^3780^ 


kc. 


and by the latter without the aid of « table of 
logarithms, the natural sines being given. 

65. We .shall now show bow such a table may 
be computed without a knowledge of either loga- 
rithms or natural sines. — Let x be any given 
arc, of which it is required to And the lo- 

garithmic cosine y. We have y = 1 — ^ -f- 


3*4 

2x'^i 

15 


•3 4*5 
17a:’i 


- whence ^ z: - 

6 y 




.hencei = *-^l*+f^ 2-3-4.5.6, 

J<c. ; and consequently by division 

of M or log.y log. x — M 
“f -f 3 ^gp» &c., or the tabular logarithm 


64. Otherwise ; let y being the na- 
tural sine^ then y zz and^z: z: 

2* I i -f + &c. I ; hencethe 

fluent of M-i-, or log.yz: — 2M‘ | g -f 
■f j -f - ,&c. J ; or the tabular log. of y 

, By the former of these series a table of loga- 
nthmic sines may be computed without a 
Knowledge of the corresponding natural sines, 


>^c*;und the fluent of , ( 

315 y 

the log. cosine ofjz: — M 5-4- 

^ f 2 ^ 12 45 

17. r* 

+ > iiud the tabular log. cos. j: z: 10 

A/r ^ I 17. r" o , 

- 1 2-*’ 12 + « + 

the cosine is obtained without the aid of either 

logarithms or natural numbers. 

As the cosine of an arc is the sine of its com- 
plement, this last series will give the sines -as 
well as the cosines of all arcs. Like expressions 
might easily be deduced for the secants and 
tangents of arcs; but, our object being simply 
to show the manner in which such expressions 
may be obtained, we leave it to the student to 
apply what we have here given to any other pur- 
pose that he may think proper. 

Of proportional or logistic logarithms , — ^These 
logarithms are adapted to making proportions 
'among sexagesimals, and were particularly in- 
tended by i)r. Maskelyne, who first formed 
them, to facilitate the finding of the Greenwich 
time, corresponding to the distance of the moon 
from the sun or a star. If the change in the 
lunar distance in three hours, as given in the 
Nautical Almanac, be called m, and it be re- 
quired to find the time x, corresponding to any 
other less, but given change n, in the distance, 

3i>,i 

the proportion '\%m\n\\ 3** : .r z: — whence 

log. m — log. nzz 3* — log. x. Now 3‘‘ and x 
being expressed in seconds of time, log. 3^ — 
log. X is the proportional logarithm of x ; and 
similarly, log. 3^ — log. m is the proportional 
logarithm of m, and log. 3** — • log. n, is the pro- 
portional logarithm of n. Hence log. m — log. 
n zz prop. log. x becomes (log. 3** — prop. log. 
m) — (log. 3 — prop. log. n) = prop. log. x ; 
or prop. log. n — prop. log. m = prop. log. x. 
Again, if m : n ; : o : p; M,n,o, and ;; being 
any sexagesimal quantities ; we should have by 
reducing them all to the same denomination p = 

^-2; or log. p = log. 0 + log. n — log. m; or, 

changing them for proportional logarithms, log. 

— prop. log. p u.- log. 3“* — prop, log o + 
log. S'* — prop. log. n- .og. 3^ + prop. log. m; 
or prop. log. p as prop. log. o + prop. log. n 
— prop. log. m; so that proportions are made 
with these logarithms precisely as they are with 
common logarithms. 

It follows, fi^m the construction of propor- 
tional logarithms, that the logaiitbra of the 
largest interval which they are made to compre- 
hend is always nothing ; as in those adapted to 
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three hours, the logarithm of three hours is 
nothing. 

66. Proportional logarithms greatly facili- 
tate the taking of proportional points among 
sexagesimal quantities, whether in time or in 
arc ; for the hours, minutes, and seconds of time 
may be considered as degrees, minutes, and 
seconds of afc. 

1 If the altitude of the sun in- 
crease 38' 15' in 4“ 20*; what will it increase in 
1- 32'. 


Here the proportion is 4* 20* * 1“ 32* 1 1 
38' 15' ; 14' 34', the answer; or,bypioportional 
logarithms. 


4* 20* 
1- 32' 
38' 15" 

prop. log. 
ditto 
ditto 

1-618:) 

20378 

6726 



2-7104 

14' 34" 

ditto 

2-09 JO 

Example 2. — If the change in the lunar dis- 
tance in 3“ be 1® 42' 14’', what interval of time 
will correspond to a cliaiige of 37' 5" in the dis- 


tance? 

37' 5" prop. log. 6861* 

1° 42' 14" ditto 2457 

Ans. 1^ 5"* 18' ditto 4404 diff. 

Sect. IV. — Of certain Curves related to 
Logarithms. 

68. The discovery of logarithms suggested to 
mathematicians the idea of curve lines, which 
might have similar properties to those numbers: 
hence the origin of the logarithmic, or, as it has 
been also called, the logistic curve, the nature 
and properties of which we now proceed to ex- 
plain. 

69. Plate Logarithms, fig. 1 1. Let C D be the 
logarithmic curve, and A B its base or ab.scissa, in 
which let there be taken any number of points, 
P, P', P', &c., so that the lines AP, AP', AP', 
&c. may constitute an arithmetical progression ; 
then, if perpendiculars or ordinates, P M, F M', 
P'M', &c., be drawn, meeting the curve in the 
points M, M', M', &c., its nature is such, that 
the ordinates PiVl, P'M', P'M', constitute a 
geometrical progression. Hence, and from the 
properties ot logarithms, it appears, that the ab- 
scissas AP, AP, AP', &c., may be considered 
as the logarithms of their corresponding ordinates 
PM, P'M', P'M', Stc., respectively. 

70. That we may express the relation between 
any abscissa and its corresponding ordinate, by 
means of an equation, let us put the ordinate at 
the point A, or A C, = 1 ; take A p, a given por- 
tion of the abscissa, and put p w, the correspond- 
ing ordinate, = a ; take p p', p p% &c., in the ab- 
scissa, equal to one another, and to Ap; and let 
AP = j: X Ap; draw the ordinates p^m', p'w', 
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See., also PM. Then, from the nature of conti- 
nued proportionals, p' m' = o*, p' w' =ss «>, &c., to ' 
PM, which will be express^ by a*; hence, if 
we put P M = y, we have a" = y for the equa- 
tion of the curve. 

71. From this equation, as well as by other 
methods all the properties of the logarithmic 
curve may be derived. We shall briefly mention 
some of the most remarkable. 

I. The base A B is an asymptote to the curve. 

II. If PM be an ordinate to the curve at M, 
and M Q a tangent at the same point, the sub- 
tangent PQ is a constant quantity, and equal to 
the modulus of the particular logarithmic system, 
to which the curve belongs. 

III. The cuTVilineal space, comprehended be- 
tw'een any two ordinates, AC, PM, is equal to • 
the rectangle contained by PQ the subtangent 
and PM — AC the difference of the ordinates. 

72. There is yet another curve, the proper- 
ties of which are analogous to tliose of loga- 
rithms; namely, the common hyperbola. Pig. 
12. Let C be its centre, and (1- D, C E, its 
asymptotes, in either of which, let the points A, 
A , A , A'", &c., he taken, so that C A, C A', C A", 
C A'", &c., may be continued geometrical propor- 
tionals; draw AB, A'B', A"B", A'"E", Sec., pa- 
rallel to the other asymptote, meeting the curve 
in B, B', B", B &c., and join C B, C B', C B", 
C B'", &c. Then it is demonstrated, by writer;^ 
on conics, that the hyperbolic sectors CB B', 
CB' B", C B" B'", &c., are equal to each other ; and 
that the quadrilateral spaces A B B'A', A' B' B"A", 
A"B"B'"A'", &c., are also equal to one another, 
and to each of the sectors. Hence the sectors, 
C B B', C B B", C B B'", &c., or the quadrilateral 
figures A B B' A', A B B" A", A B B'"A'", & c., have 
equal dilferences, while their corresponding ab- 
scissas CA', (yA", CA'", have equal ratios to 
one another, viz. the ratio of CA toCA'; thus 
the former are analogous to the logarithms of the 
latter. 

73. Let II be the vertex of the hyperbola, 
dtaw HG and II K parallel to the asymptotes, 
so as to form the rhombus HGCK; then, put- 
ting CK = 1, if C P denote any number what- 
ever, and PQbe drawn parallel to the other 
asymptote, the hyperbolic area KIIQP will 
serve to express the logarithm of C P, according 
'o a system, the modulus of which is denoted 
by the area of the rhombus CKllG. If the 
asymptotes contain a right angle, the area of the 
rhombus will be = 1, and thus the hyperbolic 
areas will express Napier's or the hyperbolic lo- 
garithms. But any system of logarithms what- 
ever may be represented by hyperbolic areas; 
thus, if the asymptotes contain an angle of 
25® 44' 25" *5, the area of the rhombus will he 
*43429448, &c., viz. equal to the modulus of the 
common system of logarithms, and theieibre 
the hyperbolic areas equal to the common loga- 
rithms. * 


LOG-BOARD, a sort of table, divided into 
several columns, containing the hours of the day 
and night, the direction of the winds, the course 
of the sliipv^and all the material occurrences that 


happen during the twenty-four hours, or frota 
noon to noon ; together with the latitude by ob- 
servation. From this table the different officers 
of the ship are furnfshea with materials to com- 
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. pile their journals, wherein they likewise insert 
whatever may have been omitted, or reject what 
may appear superfluous in the log-board. 

L(Xjr-BO()K, a book into which the contents 
of the log-board are daily copied at noon, together 
with every circumstance aeserving notice that 
may happen to the ship, or within her cogni- 
sance, either at sea or in a harbour, &c. The 
intermediate divisions or watches of the log- 
book, containing four hours each, are usually 
signed by the commanding officers in ships of 
war or East Indiamen. See Navigation. 
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LOG'GATS, n. t. Probably from log, a 
game. See the extract from Haniner. 

Log.jats is the ancient name of a play or game, 
which is one of the unlawful games enumerated in 
the thirty-third statute of Henry VIII. It is tlie 
same which is now kittle-pins, in which boys often 
make use of bones instead of wooden pins, throwing 
at them with another bone instead of bowling. 

Jlanmer. 

Did these bones cost no more the breeding, but to 
play at iogsrats with them ^ 

Shakspeare, llamlvt. 
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LOGTC, n. t. "s Fr. logujue ; Span. Port. 
Loo'ical, a<ij. f and Lat. /ogica ; Or. XoyoQ. 
Log'ically, udv. > Reason ; the art of reuson- 
Logjc'ian, w. s. i ing. I.()gical is pertaining 
Logom'achy, y to, or skill in tliis art. Lo- 
gician, a teacher, performer, or proticient in it : 
logomachy, verbal contention. 

The heretick complained greatly of St. Augustine, 
as being too full of logical subtilties. Hooker^ 

Talk logick with acquaintance, 

And practise rlietorick in your common talk. 

Hhahspcare, 

If a man can play the true logician, and have as 
well judgiiicnt as invention, he may do great matters. 

Bacon, 

Uy a logich that left no man any thing which he 
might call his own, they no more looked upon it as 
the case of one man, but the case of the kingdom. 

Clarendon. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle sacred theo- 
lugy with distinctions, cavils, quiddities ; and so 
transformed her to a mere kind of sophistry and lo- 
gojmehy. Uowel. 

In such manner easily, without uttering any logical 
untruth, one may yet grievously calumniate. 

Barrow, 

Logicians use to class a proposition. 

As iustices do criminals in prison, 

And in as learned authentic nonsense writ 
The names of all their modes and figures fit : 

For a logician* 8 one that has been broke 
To ride and pace his reason by the book, 

And by their rules, and precepts, and examples, 
To put his wits in any kind of trammels, Butler. 
Those who in a logical dispute keep in general 
terms, would hide a fallacy. Drgden. 

The application of whip.H, racks, gibbets, gallies, 
dungeons, fire and faggot, in a dispute, may be 
looked upon as popish refinements upon the old hea- 
then logic. Addison. 

If we may believe our logicians, man is distin- 
guished from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. Id, 

How can her old good man 
With honor take her back again I 
From hence 1 logically gather. 

The woman cannot live with either. Prior. 

Here foamed rebellious Logich, gagg^ and bound, 
I'here stript, fair Rhetorick languished on the ground. 

Po})e, 

^ Each staunch polemick stubborn as a rock, 

I’^ch fierce logician still expelling Locke, 

Came whip and spur. ^ Id, Dunciad. 

A togicuin might put a rase that would serve for 
an fYccjtiion. Huijt. 


Logich is the art of using reason well in our enqui- 
ries after truth, and the communication of it toothers. 

IFuGs’s Logick. 

Add to these incentive.s to social life, my reputa- 
tion for bookish knowledge, a certain wild logical 
tale.nt, and a strength of thought, something like 
the rudiments of good sense ; and it will not seem 
surprising that 1 was generally a welcome guest 
where 1 visited. Burns. 

Vociferated logic kills me quite, 

A noisy man is always in the right — 

I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair, 

Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare. 

And, when 1 hope his blunders are all out. 

Reply discreetly — to be sure — no doubt ! Cowper. 

Rut hold, whytleign T to dispute 
With such a scoundrel of a brute? 

T.ogic is lost upon a knave, 

l.ct action prove the law our slave. • Beattie. 

Logic, accurately defined, is the art of think- 
ing and reasoning justly : it traces the pro- 
gress of our knowledge from our first and most 
simple conceptions tlirough all their different 
combinations, and all those numerous deductions 
that result from vtiriously comparing them one 
with another. 

The object of this science tbeVefore is, to ex- 
plain the nature of the human mind, and the 
proper manner of conducting its several powers, 
in order to attain truth and knowledge. It lays 
open those errors to which we are liable through 
inattention ; and teaches us how to distinguish be- 
tween truth and the appearance of it. By these 
means we become acquainted with the nature 
and power of the understanding; see what 
things lie within its reach ; where we may attain 
certainty and demonstration ; and when we must 
be contented with probability. 

This science has been generally divided into 
four parts, viz. perception, judgment, reasoning, 
and method ; which comprehend the whole ope- 
rations of the Mind. The late professor Brown 
resolves judgment and reason into relative sug- 
gestion. See Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, vol. iii. lec. 51. He also sup- 
plies us with an able view of the rationale of 
logic, which the reader will find in a co^densed 
form at the end of this paper. 

PART 1. 

OF PERCEPTION. 

Man is surrounded with a variety of objects, 
which, acting differently upon his senses, convey 
distinct impressions into the mind, and thereby 
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rouse the attention and notice of the understand- 
ing, By reflecting too on what passes within us, 
we become sensible of the operations of our own 
minds, and attend to them as a new set of im- 
pressions. But in all this there is only bare 
consciousness. The mind, without proceeding 
any farther, takes notice of the impressions that 
are made upOn it, and views things in order as 
they present themselves one after another. This 
attention of the understanding to the objects act- 
ing upon it, whereby it becomes sensible of the 
impressions they make, is called by logicians 
perception ; and the notices themselves, as they 
exist m the mind, and are there treasured up to 
be the materials of thinking and knowledge, are 
distinguished by the name of ideas. In the 
article M eta P iiv sics, it will be shown at large 
how the mind, being furnished with ideas, con- 
trives to diversify and enlarge its stock : we have 
here chiefly to consider the means of making 
known our thoughts to others ; that we may not 
only understand how knowledge is acquired, but 
also in what manner it may be communicated 
with the greatest certainty and advantage. 

Sect. I. — Of Words, considered as the 
Signs of Ideas. 

1. Our ideas, though manifold and various, 
being all within our own breasts, invisible to 
others, cannot of themselves be made to appear. 
But God, designing us for society, has provided 
us with organs fitted to frame articulate sounds, 
and has given us a capacity of using these 
sounds as signs of internal conceptions. Hence 
spring words and language : for, having once 
flxed upon any sound to stand as the mark of an 
idea in the mind, custom by degrees establishes 
such a connexion between them, that the appear- 
ance of the idea in the understanding always 
brings to* our remembrance the sound or name 
by which it is expressed; as in like manner the 
hearing of the sound never fails to excite the 
idea for which it is made to stand. And thus it 
is easy to conceive how a man may record his 
own thoughts, and bring them again into view in 
any succeeding period of life. For this con- 
nexion being once settled, as the same sounds 
will always serve to excite the same ideas ; if he 
can but register his words in the order and dis- 
position in which the present train of his thoughts 
presents itself to his imagination, it is evident he 
will be able to recal his thoughts at pleasure, and 
that too in the very manner of their first appear- 
ance. Accordingly we find, that the inventions of 
writing and printing, by enabling us to fix and 
perpetuate such perishable things as sounds, have 
furnished us witli the means of giving a kind of 
permanency to the transactions of the mind, so 
that they may be subjected to our review in 
the same manner as any other objects of nature. 

2. But, besides the ability of recording our 
own thoughts, there is this farther advantage in 
the use of external signs, that they enable us to 
communicate our thoughts to others, and to re- 
ceive information of what passes in their breast?. 
For any number of men, having agreed to esta- 
blish the same sounds as signs of the same ideas, 
it is evident that the repetition of these sounds 
must excite the like perception in each, and 


create a i^rfect correspondence of thoughts. 
When, for instance, any ideas succeed one ano- 
ther in my mind, if the names by which 1 am 
wont to express them have been annexed by 
those with whom I converse to the very same 
set of ideas, nothing is more evident than that, 
by repeating those names, according to the tenor 
of my present conceptions, I shall raise in their 
minds the same course of thought that has taken 
possession of my own. So that we here clearly 
perceive how a man may communicate his sen- 
timents, knowledge, and discoveries to others, if 
the language in which he converses be extensive 
enough to mark all the ideas and operations ol 
his mind. But as this is not always the case, 
and men are often obliged to invent terms of 
their own to express new views and conceptions 
of things ; it may be asked, how in these circum- 
stances we can become acquainted with the 
thoughts of another, when he makes use of 
words to which we have never annexed any ideas, 
and which of course can raise no perceptions in 
our minds ? To unveil this mystery, and give 
some insight into the foundation, growth, and 
improvement of language, the following obser- 
vations will be found of considerable moment. 

3. First, that no word can be to any man the 
sign of an idea, till that idea comes to have a 
real existence in his mind. For names being 
only so far intelligible as they denote known in- 
ternal conceptions, where they have none such 
to answer them, they are plainly sounds without 
signification, and of course convey no instruc- 
tion or knowledge. But no sooner are the idean 
to which they belong raised in the understand- 
ing, than, finding it easy to connect them with 
the established names, we can join in any agree- 
ment of this kind made by others, and thereby 
enjoy the benefit of their discoveries. The first 
thing therefore to be considered is, how these 
ideas may be excited in the mind; that, being 
there, we may learn to connect them with their 
appropriated sounds, and so become capable of 
understanding others, when they make use of 
these sounds in communicating their thoughts. 
To comprehend this distinctly, it will be neces- 
sary to attend to the division of our ideas into 
the simple and complex. And first, as for our 
simple ideas ; they originate in sensation and 
reflexion. If therefore any of these have as yet 
no being in the understanding, it is impossible 
by words to excite them there. A man who 
had never felt the sensation of heat, could not 
be brought to comprehend that sensation by any 
thing we might say to explain it. If we would 
really produce the idea in him, it must be by 
applying the proper object to his senses, and 
bringing him within the influence of a hot body. 
When this is done, and experience has taught 
him the perception to which men have annexed 
the name heat, it then becomes to him the sign of 
that idea, and he thenceforth understands the 
meaning of the term, which, before, all the words 
in this world* would not have been sufficient to 
convey into his mind. The case is the same in 
respect of light and colors. A man born blind, 
ana thereby deprived of the only conveyance 
for ideas of this class, can never be brought to 
understand the names by which they are ex- 
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pressed. The reason is plain : they stand for 
ideas that have no existence in his mind ; and, 
as the organ appropriated to their reception is 
wanting, all other contrivances are vain, nor can 
they by any force or description be raised in his 
imagination. But it is quite otherwise in our 
complex notions : for these being no more than 
certain combinations of simple ideas, put toge- 
ther in various forms ; if the original ideas out 
of which the collections are made have already 
found admission into the understanding, and the 
names serving to express them are known; it 
will be easy, by enumerating the several ideas 
concerned in the composition, and marking the 
order and manner in which they are united, to 
raise any complex conception in the mind. 
Thus the idea answering to the word rainbow 
may be readily excited in the imagination of 
another who has never seen the appearance it- 
self, by barely describing the figure, largeness, 
position, and order of colors; if we suppose 
these several simple ideas, with their names, suf- 
ficiently known to him. 

4 . This leads to a second observation upon this 
subject, namely, that words standing for com- 
plex ideas are all definable, but those by which 
we denote simple ideas are not; for simple 
ideas being perceptions, which have no other en- 
entrance into the mind than by sensation or re- 
flection, can only be obtained by experience, 
from the several objects of nature proper to pro- 
duce those perceptions in us. Words indeed 
nay serve to remind us of them, if they have 
dready found admission into the understanding, 
ind ,if their connexion with the established 
names is known ; but they can never give them 
dieir original being or existence there. Hence, 
when any one asks the meaning of a word de- 
noting a simple idea, we pretend not to explain 
it lo^im by a definition, knowing that to be 
impossible; but, supposing him already ac- 
T^ainted with the idea, and only ignorant of the 
name by which it is called, we either mention it 
lohim by some other name with which we presume 
he knows its connexion, or appeal to the object 
where the idea itself is found. Thus, were any 
man to ask the meaning of the word white, we 
should tell him it stood for the same idea as alhus in 
Jaitin, or blanc in French ; or, if we thought him 
^ stranger to these languages, we might appeal 
to an object producing the idea, by saying it de- 
noted the color we observe in snow or milk, 
but this is by no means a definition of the word, 
<^xciting a new idea in his understanding ; but 
merely a contrivance to remind him of a known 
hlea, and teach him its connexion with the esta- 
blished name. For if the ideas after which he 
enquires have never yet been raised in his mind ; 

suppose one, who had seen no other colors 
than black and white, should ask the meaning of 
the word scarlet ; it is easy to perceive, that it 
^ould he no more possible to make him com- 
prehend it by words, or by a definition, than to 
introduce the same perception into the imagina- 
tion of a man bom nlind. The only method in 
this case is, to present some Object, by looking 
which the perception itself may be excited ; 
^nd thus he will learn both th^ name and the 
idea together. ’ 


5. But how comes it to pass, that men agree 
in the names of their simple ideas, seeing ^ey 
cannot view the perceptions in one anothe^ 
minds, nor make known these perceptions by 
words to others ? The effect is produced by ex- 
perience and observation. Thus finding, for in- 
stance, that the name of heat is annexed to that 
sensation which men feel when they approach 
the fire, I make it also the sign of the sensation 
excited in me by such an approach, nor have 
any doubt hut it denotes the same perception in 
my mind as in theirs. For we are naturally led 
to imagine, that the same objects operate alike 
upon the organs of the human body, and pro- 
duce a uniformity of sensations. No man fancies 
that the idea raised in him by the taste of sugar, 
and which he calls sweetness, differs from that 
excited in another by the like means ; or that 
wormwood, to whose relish he has given the 
epithet bitter, produces in another the sensation 
which he denotes by the word sweet. Presuming, 
therefore, upon this conformity of perceptions, 
when they arise from the same objects, we easily 
agree as to the tiames of our simple ideas : and if at 
any time, by a more narrow scrutiny into things, 
new ideas of this class come in our way, which 
we choose to express by terms of our own inven- 
tion ; these names are explained, not by a defini- 
tion, but by referring to the objects whence the 
ideas themselves may be obtained. 

6. Being in this manner furnished with simple 
ideas, and the names by which they are expressed, 
the meaning of terms that stand for complex ideas 
is easily acquired, because the ideas themselves 
answering to these terms may be conveyed into 
the mind by definitions. For our complex notions 
are only certain combinations of simple ideas. 
When, therefore, these are enumerated, and the 
manner in which they are united into one con- 
ception explained, nothing more is wanting to 
raise that conception in the understanding ; and 
thus the term denoting it comes of course to be 
understood. And here it is worth while to reflect 
a little upon the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity, in thus furnishing us with the very aptest 
means of communicating our thoughts. For were 
it not so ordered, that we could thus convey our 
complex ideas to one another by definitions, it 
would in many cases he impossible to make 
them known at all. This is apparent in those 
ideas which are the proper work of the mind. 
For as they exist only in the understanding, and 
have no real objects in nature in conformity to 
which they are framed ; if we could not make 
them known by description, they must lie for 
ever hid within our own breasts, and he confined 
to the narrow limits of a single mind. AH the 
fine scenes that arise from time to time in the 
poet’s fancy, and, by his lively painting, give such 
entertainment to his readers ; were he destitute ot 
this faculty of laying ihem open to the view oi 
others by words and description, could^ not ex- 
tend their influence beyond nis own imagination, 
or give joy to any but himself. 

7. There is this additional advantage, in the 
ability we enjoy of communicating our complex 
notions by definitions ; that as these make by 
far the largest class of our ideas, and most fre- 
quently occur in the progress and improvement 
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of knowledge, so they are by these means im- 
parted with the greatest readiness, than which 
nothing would tend more to the increase and 
spreading of science : for a dchnition is soon 
examined ; and, if the terms of it are welj under- 
stood, the idea itself finds an easy admission into 
the mind. Whereas, in simple perceptions, 
where we are referred to the objects producing 
them, if these be not accessible, as is sometimes 
the case, the names by which they are expressed 
must remain empty sounds. But new ideas of 
this class occurring very rarely in t[»e sciences, 
they seldom create any great obstructions. It 
is othenvise with our complex notions : for every 
step we take leaditid: us into new combina- 
tions and ^views of things, it becomes necessary 
to explain these to others, before they can be 
made acquainted with our discoveries : and as 
the manner of defining is easy, requiring no ap- 
paratus but words, which are always ready, and 
at hand, we can with less difficulty remove such 
obstacles as might arise from terms of our own 
invention, when they are made to stand for new 
complex ideas suggt^sted to the mind by some 
present train of thinking. And thus we see how 
we may become acquainted with the thoughts of 
another, when he makes use of words to which 
we have as yet joined no ideas. If the terms 
denote simple perceptions, he must refer us to 
those objects oi nature wlience the perceptions 
themselves are to be obtained; but, if they stand 
for complex ideas, their meaning may be ex- 
plained by a definition. 

S£cr. 11 . — Of Definitions. 

1, A definition is the unfolding of some con- 
ceptions of the mind, answering to the word or 
term made use of as its sign. Now as, in exhi- 
biting any idea to another, it is necessary that the 
description be such as may excite that precise 
idea in his mind; it is plain that definitions, 
properly speaking, are not arbitrary, but confined 
to the representing of certain determinate settled 
notions, annexed by the speaker or writer to the 
words he uses. As, however, it is universally 
allowed, that the signification of words is per- 
fectly arbitrary, and not the effect of any natural 
and necessary connexion between them and the 
ideas for which they stand ; some may perhaps 
wonder why definitions are not so too. To un- 
ravel this difficulty, and show distinctly what is 
and what is not arbitrary in speech, we must 
carefully distinguish between the connexion ot 
OUT words and ideas, and the unfolding of the 
ideas themselves. 

2. First, as to the connexion of our words 
and ideas ; this, it is plain, is purely arbitrary. 
When, for instance, we have in our minds the 
idea of any particular species of metals, our call- 
ing it by the name of gold is an effect of the volun- 
tary choice of men speaking the same language, 
and not of any peculiar aptness in that sound to 
expresi that idea. Other nations we find make 
use of different sounds, and with the same effect. 

. Thus aurum denotes that idea in Latin, and or 
in French ; and even the word gold itself would 
have as well served to express the idea of that 
metal which we call silver, had custom in the 
beginning established it. 


3. But, although w'e arc thus entirely at liberty 
in connecting any idea with any sound, yet it is 
quite otherwise in unfolding the ideas themselves. 
For every idea having a^prccise appearance of its 
own, by which it is distinguished from every 
other idea; it is manifest that, in representing it 
to others, we must study such a description 
as shall exhibit that peculiar appearance. W hen 
we have formed the idea of a figure bounded by 
four equal sides, joined together at right angles, 
we may express that idea by any sound, and call 
it either a square or a triangle. But whichever of 
these names we use, so long as the idea is 
the same, the description by which we would 
signify it to another must be so too. Let it 
be called square or triangle, it is still a figure 
having four ecjual sides, and all its angles right I 
ones. Hence we clearly see what is and what is 
not arbitrary in the use of words. The establish- 
ing of any sound, as the mark of some determi- 
nate idea in the mind, is the effect of free choice, 
and a voluntary combination among men : and, 
as different nations make use of different sounds 
to denote the same ideas, hence proceeds all 
that variety of languages which we meet witli in 
the world. But, when a connexion between our 
ideas and words is once settled, the unfolding cf | 
the idea answering to any word, which properly 
constitutes a definition, is by no means an arbi- 
trary thing; for here we are bound to exhibit 
that precise conception which either the use of 
language, or our own particular choice, has 
annexed to the term we use. 

4. Thus it appears, that definitions, considered , 
as descriptions of ideas in the mind, are steady 
and invariable, being bounded to the reprettnta- 
tion of these precise ideas. But then, jn the 
application of definitions to particular hames, 
we are altogether left to our own free choice; be- 
cause, as the connecting of any idea with any 
sound is perfectly arbitrary, the applyiiig the 
description of that idea to that sound must be so 
too. When, therefore, logicians tell us ttot tlie 
definition of the name is arbitrary, they mean 
no more than this; that as different idea^ may be 
connected with any term, according to the good 

leasure of him that uses it, so may different 

escriptions be applied to the term, suitable to 
the ideas thus connected. But this connexion 
being settled, and the term considered as th£ 
sign of some fixed idea in the understanding, vre 
are no longer left to arbitrary explications, bat 
must study such a description as corresp'oeds 
with that precise idea. Now this alone, accord- 
ing to what has been before laid down, ot^bt to 
be accounted a definition. What seems to baye 
occasioned no small confusion in this matter, is 
that many explanations of words, where no idea 
is unfolded, out merely the connexion between 
some word and idea asserted, have yet bien dig- 
nified with the name of definitions. Ttos, when 
we say that a clock is an instrument by which 
we measure time ; that is by some called a defi- 
nition ; and yet it is plain that we are previously 
supposed to have an idea of this instrumeub 
and only taught that the word clock ser^s 
in common language to denote that idea. PY 
this rule all explications of words in out die 
tionarics will be definitions, nay, the names ^ 
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even simple ideas may be tlius defined. White, 
we may say, is the color we observe in snow or 
milk; heat, the sensation produced by apijroacb- 
ing the fire; and so in innumerable other in- 
stances. But these, and all others of the like 
kind, are by no means delinitions, exciting new 
ideas in the mind, but merely contrivances to 
remind us of known ideas, and teach their con- 
nexion with the established names. 

5. But now, in definitions properly so called, 
we first consider the term we use as the sign of 
some inward conception, either annexed to it by 
custom, or by our own free choice ; and then the 
business of the definition is to unfold and ex- 
plain that idea. As, therefore, the whole art lies 
in giving just and true copies of our ideas ; a 
definition is then said to be perfect, when it 
serves distinctly to excite the idea described in 
the mind of another, even supposing him before 
wholly unacquainted with it. This point settled, 
let us next enquire what those ideas are which 
are capable of being thus unfolded ? In the tirst 
place, it is evident, that all our simple ideas are 
necessarily excluded. We have seen that experi- 
ence alone is to be consulted here, so that if either 
the objects whence they are derived come not in 
our way, or the avenues appointed by nature for 
their reception are wanting, no description is 
sufficient to convey them into the mind. But 
wlK*re the understanding is already supplied with 
these original and primitive conceptions, as they 
may be united together in an infinity of different 
forms, so may all their several combinations be 
distinctly laid open, by enumerating the simple 
ideas concerned in the various collections, and 
tracing the order and manner in which they are 
linked one to another. Now these combinations 
of simple notices con-stiiute what we call our 
complex notions ; whence it is evident, that com- 
plex ideas, and these alone, admit of that kind of 
description which goes by thenameof adefinition. 

6. Definitions, tlien, are representations of our 
ideas ; and, as these representations are possible 
only when the ideas themselves are complex, it 
is obvious, that definitions cannot have place but 
where we make use of terms standing for such 
complex ideas. But, our complex ideas being 
nothing more than different combinations of sim- 
ple ideas, we then know and comprehend them 
perfectly, when we know the several simple ideas 
of which they consist, and can so put them toge- 
ther in our minds, as may be necessary towards 
the framing of that peculiar connexion which 
gives every idea its distinct and proper appear- 
ance. 

7. Two things are therefore required in every 
definition : 1st, That all the original ideas, out of 
which the complex one is formed, be distinctly 
enumerated ; and, 2dly, That the order and man- 
ner of combining them into one conception be 
clearly explained. Where a definition has these 
requisites, nothing is wanting to its perfection ; 
because every one who reads it and understands 
ihe terms, seeing at once what ideas he is.io join 
together, and also in what manner, can at plea- 
sure form in his own mind the complex concep- 
tion answering to the term defined^;^ Let us. for 
instance, .suppose the word sq^re to stand for 
that idea by which we repiesent to ourselves a 
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figure whose sides subtend quadrants of a cir- 
cumscribed circle. The parts of this idea are the 
sides bounding the figure. These must be four 
in number, and all equal among themselves, be- 
cause they are each to subtend a fourth part ot 
the same circle. But, besides these component 
parts, we must also take notice of the manner of 
putting them together, if we would exhibit the 
precise idea for which the word square here stands. 
For four equal right lines, anyhow joined, will 
not subtend quadrants of a circumscribed circle. 
A figure with this property must have its sides 
standing also at right angles. Taking in there- 
fore this last consideration, respecting the man- 
ner of combining the parts, the idea is fully de- 
scribed, and ihe dennition thereby rendered 
complete. For a figure bounded by four equal 
sides, joined together at right angles, has the 
property required ; and is moreover the only 
right-lined figure to which that property belongs. 

8. It will now be obvious to every one, in 
what manner we ought to proceed, in order to 
arrive at just and adequate definitions. 1st, We 
are to take an exact view of the idea to be de- 
scribed, trace it to its original principles, and 
mark the several simple perceptions that enter 
into its composition. 2dly, We are to consider 
the particular manner in which these elementary 
ideas are combined, in order to form that precise 
conception for which the term we make use of 
stands. When this is done, and the idea wholly 
unfolded, we have only to transcribe the appear- 
ance it makes to our own minds. Such a de- 
scription, by distinctly exhibiting the order and 
number of our primitive conceptions, cannot fail 
to excite at the same time, in the mind of every 
one that rea<ls it, the complex idea resulting from 
them ; and therefore attains the true and proper 
end of a definition. 

Sect. 111 . — Of the Composition and Reso- 
lution OF OUR Ideas, and the Rules of 
Definition thence arising. 

1. The rule laid down in the last section is 
general, extending to all possible cases ; and is 
indeed that to which alone we can have recourse 
where any doubt or difficulty arises. It is not, 
however, necessary that w^e should practise it in 
every case. Many of our ideas are extremely 
complicated, insomuch that to enumerate all the 
simple perceptions, out of which they are formed, 
would oea very troublesome and tedious w’ork. 
For this reason logicians have established certain 
compendious rules of defining, of which we shall 
give some account. But, for the better under- 
standing of what follows, it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that there is a certain gradation in the 
composition of our ideas. The mind of man is 
very limited in its views, and cannot take in a 
great number of objects at once. We must 
therefore proceed by steps, and make our first 
advances subservient to those which follow. 
Thus, in forming our complex notions, wc begin 
at first with but a few simple ideas, such as we 
can manage with case, and unite them together 
into one conception. When we are provided 
with a sufficient stock of these, and have by 
habit and use rendered them familiar to our 
minds, they become the component pans of other 
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ideas still more complicated, and form what we 
call a second order of compound notions. This 
process may be continued to any dejyree of com- 
position we please, mounting from one stage 
to another, and enlarging the number of combi- 
nations. 

2. But, in a series of this kind, whoever would 
acquaint himself perfectly with the last and high- 
est order of ideas, finds it the most expedient 
method to proceed gradually through all the in- 
termediate steps, i or, were he to take any very 
co»ripound idea to pieces, and, without regard to 
the several classes of simple perceptions that have 
already been formed into distinct combinations, 
break it at once into its original principles, the 
number would be so great as perfectly to con- 
found the imagination, and overcome the utmost 
reach and capacity of the mind. When we see 
a prodigious multitude of inon jumbled together 
in crowds, without,jgrderor any regular position, 
we find it impossible to arrive at an exact know- 
ledge of their number. But if they are formed 
into separate battalions, and so stationed as to 
fall within the deliberate survey of the eye, by 
viewing them successively and in order, we come 
to an easy and certain determination. It is the 
same in our complex ideas. When the original 
pefceptions, out of which they are framed, are 
very numerous, it is not enough that we take a 
view of them in loose and scattered bodies; we 
must form them into distinct classes, and unite 
these classes in a just and orderly manner, before 
we can arrive at a true knowledge of the com- 
pound notices resulting from them, 

3. This gradual progress of the mind to its 
compound notions, through a variety of inter- 
mediate steps, plainly points out the manner of 
cwiducting the definitions by which these notions 
are conveyed into the minds of others. For as 
the series begins with simple and easy combina- 
tions, and advances through a succession of dif- 
ferent orders, rising one above another in the 
degree of composition, it is evident that, in a 
train of definitions expressing these ideas, a like 
gradation is to be observed. Thus the complex 
ideas of the lowest order can no otherwise be 
described than by enumerating the simple ideas 
out of which they are made, and explaining the 
manner of their union. But then, in the second 
or any other succeeding order, as they are form- 
ed out of those gradual combinations, and con- 
stitute the inferior classes, it is not necessary, in 
describing them, to mention one by one all the 
simple ideas of which they consist. They may 
be more distinctly and briefly unfolded, by enu- 
merating the compound ideas of a lower oi ler, 
from whose union they result, and w'hich are all 
supposed to be already known in consequence 
of previous definitions. Here then it is, that the 
logical method of defining takes place ; which, 
that it may be the belter understood, we shall 
explain somewhat more particidarly the sev»Mal 
steps and grailations of the mind in compound- 
ing its ideas, and thence deduce that peculiar form 
of a definition vehich logicians have thought fit to 
establish. 

4. All the ideas we receive from the several 
objects of nature that surround us represent dis- 
tinct individuals. These individuals, when com- 
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pared togetlier, are found in certain particulars 
to resemble each other. Hence, by collecting 
the resembling particulars into one conception, 
we form the notion of a species. And here let it 
be observed, that this last idea is less complicat- 
ed than that by which we represent any of the 
particular objects contained under it. For the 
idea of the species excludes the peculiarities of 
the several individuals, and retains only such 
properties as are common to them all. Again, 
by comparing several species together, and ob- 
serving their resemblance, we form tlie idea of a 
genus ; where, in the same manner as before, the 
composition is lessened, because we leave out 
what is particular to the several species compar- 
ed, and retain only the particulars wherein they 
agree. It is easy to conceive the mind proceeci- 
ing thus from one step to another, and advancing 
through its several classes of general notions, 
until at last it comes to the highest genus of all, 
denoted by the word being, where the bare idea 
of existence only is concerned. 

5. In this procedure we seethe mind unravel- 
ling a complex idea, and tracing it in the as- 
cending scale, from greater or less degrees of 
composition, until it terminates in one simple 
perception. If now we take the series the con- 
trary way, and, beginning with the last or high- 
est genus, carry our view downward, through all 
the inferior genera and species, quite to the in- 
dividuals, we shall thereby arrive at a distinct 
apprehension of the conduct of the understanding 
in compounding its ideas. For, in the several 
classes of our perceptions, the highest in the 
scale is for the most part made up of but a few 
simple ideas, such as the mind can take in and 
survey with ease. This first general notion, 
when branched out into the different subdivisions 
contained under it, has in every one of them 
something peculiar, by which they are distin- 
guished among themselves; insomuch that, in 
descending from the genus to the species, we al- 
ways superadd some new idea, and thereby in- 
crease the degree of composition. Thus the idea 
denoted by the word figure is of a very general 
nature, and composed of but few simple percep- 
tions, as implying no more than space every where 
bounded. But if we descend tarther, and con- 
sider the boiuidaries of this space, as that they 
may be either lines or surface, we distinguish the 
several spccie.s of figure. For, where the space 
is bounded by one or more surfaces, we give it 
the name of a solid figure ; but, where the boun- 
daries are lines, it is called a plain figure. 

6. In this view of things it is evident, dial the 
species is formed by superadding a new idea to 
the genus. Here, for instance, the genus is cir- 
cumscribed space. If now to this we superadd 
the idea of a circumscription by lines, we frame 
the notion of that species of figures which are 
called plain ; but, if we conceive the circumscrip- 
tion to be by surfaces, we have the species of 
solid figures. This superadded idea is called 
the specific differeiice, not only as it serves to di- 
vide the species from the genus, but because, being 

different in all the several subdivisions, we there- 
by also distinguish the species one fromanothei^ 
And as it is likewise that conception, which, by 
being joined to the general idea, completes the 
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notion of the species ; hence it is plain, that the 
genus and 'specific difference are to be consider- 
ed as the proper and constituent parts of the 
species. It we trace the progress of the mind 
still farther, and observe it advancing througli 
the inferior species, we shall find its manm^r of 
proceeding to be always the same. For every 
lower species is formed by superadding some 
new idea to the species next above it; so that, in 
this descending scale of our perceptions, the un- 
derstanding passes through difl’ereut orders of 
compU^x notions, which become more and more 
complicated at every step it takes. Fet us re- 
sume here, for instance, the species of plain fi- 
gures. They imply no more than sj)ace bounded 
by Lines. But if we take in an additional con- 
sideration of the nature of these lines, as whether 
they are right or curves, we refer to the subdivi- 
sions of plain figures, distinguished by the names 
of rectilinear, curvilinear, and mixtilniear. 

7. And here wc must observe, that though 
plain figures, when considered as one of those 
branches that come under the notion of figure in 
general, take the name of a speeies ; yet, com- 
pared with the classes of curv ilinear, rectilinear, 
and mixtilinear, into which they themselves may 
l>e divided, they really become a genus of which 
the above mentioned subdivisions constitute the 
scver-al species. These species, in the same 
manner as in the case of plain and solid figures, 
consist of the genus and specific difi'erence as 
their constituent parts. For, in the curvilim.ar 
kind, the curvity of the lines bounding the figure 
makes wha't is called the specific difi'erence; to 
which if we join the genus, which here is a plain 
figure or space circumscribed by lines, wc have 
all that is necessary towards completing the no- 
tion of this species. We are only to take notice 
that this last subdivision, having two genera 
above it, viz. plain figure, and figure in general, 
the genus joined with the specific difference, in 
order to constitute the species of curvilinears, is 
that vdiich lies nearest to the said species. It 
is the notion of plain figure, and not of figure in 
general, that, joined with tl’O idea of curvity, 
makes up the complex conception of curve-lined 
figures. For in this descending scale of our 
ideas, figure in general, plain figures, curve-lined 
figures, the first two are considered as general in 
respect of the third : and the second in order, or 
that which stands next to the third, is called the 
nearest genus. But now as it is this second idea, 
which, joined with the notion of curvity, forms 
the species of curve-lined figures, it is plain, that 
the third or last idea in ti>e series is made up of 
the nearest genus and specific difference. This 
rule holds invariably however far the series is 
continued ; because, in a train of ideas thus suc- 
ceeding one another, all that precede the last 
are considered as so many genera in respect of 
that last, and the last itself is always formed by 
superadding the specific difference to the genus 
next it. 

Here then we have a universal description, 
applicable to all our ideas of whatever kind, 
from the highest genus to the lowest species, 
^cr, taking them in order downwards from the 
general idea, tb.ey every \vhere consist of 
the genus proximum, and differentia specifica, 


as logicians express them. But when we come 
to the lowest species of all, comprehending 
under it only individuals, the superadded idea 
by which these individuals are distinguished one 
from another lo longer takes the name of the 
specific difieience. For here it serves not to 
denote distinct species, but iiH^rcly a variety of 
individuals, each of which, having a particular 
existence of its own, is therefore iiumcrically 
different from every other of the same kind. 
And hence it is that, in this last case, logicians 
call the snijcradded idea by the name of the nu- 
meral dificrence, so that, as the idea of a species 
is made up of tin; nearest genus and specific 
difference, the idea of an individual consists of 
the lowest sj)ecies and numeric difference. Thus 
the circle is a spi'cies of cnrve-lincd figures, and 
what wo call the lowest species as comprehend- 
ing under it only individuals. Circles in parti- 
cular are distinguished from ^rie another by the 
longtli and ])osilion of their diameters. The 
lenuth therefore and position of the diameter of 
a circle form what logicians call the numerical 
difference ; because, these being given, the circle 
itself may be described, and an individual 
thereby constituted. 

9. Thus the mind, in com])ounding its ideas, 
begins, wc see, with tlie most genet al notions, 
which, consisting of but a few simple notices, 
are easily combined ami brought together into 
one conception. Thence it proceeds to the 
species compreliended under this general idea, 
and these are formed by joining together the 
genus and specific difference. And as it often 
happens that these speeies may be still farther 
subdivided, and run on in a long series of eon- 
tinned gradations, producing various orders of 
compound perceptions, so all these several 
orders are regularly and successively formed by 
annexing in every step the specific difi'erence to 
the nearest genus. When by tins method of 
procedure we are come lo the lowest order of 
all, by j« fining the s])eeies and numeric differ- 
ence, we frame the ideas of individuals. And 
here the series necessarily terminates, because it 
is impossible any farther to. bound or limit our 
conceptions. This view of the composition of 
our ideas, representing their constituent parts in 
every step of the progression, naturally points 
out the true and genuine form of a definition. 
For as definitions are merely descriptions of the 
ideas for which the terms defined stand, and as 
ideas are then described, when we enumerate 
[lislinclly the parts of which they consist, it is 
plain that, by making our definitions follow one 
another according to the natural train of our 
conceptions, they will be subject to the same 
rules, and keep pace with the ideas they describe. 

10. As, therefore, the first order of our com- 
pound nations, or the ideas that constitute the 
highest genera in the different scales of percep- 
tion, are formed by uttiting together a certain 
number of simple notices, so the terms express- 
ing these genera are dcfine?d by enumerating the 
simple notices so combined. And as the species 
comprehended under any genus, or the complex 
ideas of the second order, arise from super- 
adding the specific difference to the said general 
idea, so the definition of the names of the 
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species consists in a detail of the ideas of the 
specific difference connected with the term of 
ttie genus. For, the genus having been before 
defined, the term by whieli it is expressed stands 
for a known idea, and may therefore be intro- 
duced into all subsequent definitions, in the same 
manner as tlie names of simple perceptions. It 
will now be sufficiently obvious, that the defini- 
tions of all the succeeding orders of compound 
notions will everv where consist ot the term of 
the nearest germs, joined with an enumeration of 
tlie ideas tliat consiitute the specific difference; 
and that the definition of individuals unites the 
names of the lowest species with the terms by 
which we express the ideas of the numeric dif- 
ference. 

11. Here then we have the true and proper 
form of a definition, in all the various orders of 
conception. This is that method of defining 
which is commonly^ called lof^icatf and which we 
see is perfect in its kind, as it presents a full 
and adequate description of the idea for which 
the term defined stands. 

PART H. 

OF JLIDOMENT. 

Sect 1. — Of the Ghounds of Human 

.lu DOM ENT. 

1 . The mind being furnished with ideas, its next 
step in the way to knowledge is the comparing 
of these ideas together, in order to judge of their 
agreement or disagreement. In this joint view 
of our ideas, if the relation is sucfi as to be 
immediately discoverable by the bare inspection 
of the mind, the judgments thence obtained are 
called intuitive f from a word that denotes to look 
(it; for, in tins case, a mere attention to the 
ideas compared suffices to lei us see how far 
they are connected or disjoined. Thus, that 
the whole is greater than any of its parts, is an 
intuitive judgment ; nothing more being re- 
quired to convince us of its truth than an 
attention to the ideas of whole and part. And 
this too is the reason why we call the act of the 
mind forming tliese. judgments intuition; as it is 
indeed no more than an immediate perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of any two idea.s. 

2. Hut here it is to be ooserved, that our 
knowledge of this kind respects only our ideas, 
and the relations between them ; and therefore 
can serve only as a foundation to such reason- 
ings as are employed in investigating those rela- 
tions. Now it so happens, that many of our 
judgments are respecting facts, and the real 
existence of things, which cannot be traced by 
the bare contemplation of our ideas. It does 
not follow, because I have the idea of a circle in 
my mind, that therefore a figure answering to that 
idea has a real existence in nature. I can form 
to myself the notion of a centaur or golden moun- 
tain, but never imagine on tiiat account that 
cither of them exists. What then are the 
grounds of our judgment in relation to facts ? 
Experience and testimony. By experience wc 
are informed of the existence of the several 
objects which snrrouUd us, and operate upon 
our senses. Testimony is of a wider extent, and 
reaches riot only io oi>jccts beyond the present 


sphere of our observation, but also to such as 
could not without this conveyance have fallen 
under our cognizance. 

3. Here we have three foundations of human 
judgment, from which the whole system of our 
knowledge may with ease and advantage be 
derived. First, intuition, which respects our 
ideas tliemselves, and their relations, and is the 
foundation of that species of leasoning which we 
call demonstrution. For whatever is deduced 
from our intuitive perceptions, by a clear and 
connected series of proofs, is said to be de- 
monstrated, and produces absolute certainty in 
the mind. Hence the knowledge obtained in 
this manner is what we properly term science ; 
because in every step of the procedure it carries 
its own evidence along with it, and leaves no 
room for doubt or hesitation. And it is highly 
worthy of notice, that as the truths of this class 
express the relation between our ideas, and the 
same relations must ever and invariably subsist 
between the same i<leas, oiir deductions in the 
way of science constitute what we call eternal, 
necessary, and immutable truths. If it be true 
that the whole is equal to all its parts, it must be 
so unchangeably ; because the relation of equa- 
lity, being attached to the ideas themselves, must 
ever intervene where the same ideas are com- 
pared. Of this nature are all the truths of 
natural religion, morality, and mathematics, and, 
in general, whatever may be gathered from the 
bare view and consideration of our ideas. 

4. The second ground of human judgment is 
experience ; from which we infer the existence of 
those objects which surround us, and fall under 
the immediate notice of on?' senses. When we 
see the sun, or turn our eyes towards a building, 
we not only have perceptions of these objects 
within ourselves, but ascribe to them a real 
existence out of the mind. It is also by the 
information of the senses, that we judge of the 
qualities of bodies ; as when we say that snow 
is white, fire hot, steel hard. For, as we are 
wholly unacquainted with the internal structure 
and constitution of the bodies that produce 
these sensations in ns, nay, are unable to trace 
any connexion between that structure and the 
sensations themselves, it is evident, that we 
build our judgments altogether upon observa- 
tior., ascribing to bodies such qualities as are 
answerable to the perceptions they excite in us. 
Not that we ever suppose the qualities of bodies 
to be things of the same nature with our per- 
ceptions; for there is nothing in fire similar 
to our sensation of heat, or in a sword similar to 
pain ; hut that, when different bodies excite in 
our minds similar perceptions, we necessarily 
ascribe to these bodies not only an existence 
independent of us, but likewise similar qualities, 
of which it is the nature to produce similar per- 
ceptions in the human mind. But this il not 
the only advantage derived from experience; 
for to it also we are indebted for all our know- 
ledge regarding the co-existence of sensible 
qualities in objects, and the operations of 
bodies one upon another. Ivory, for instance, 
is hard and elastic ; this we know by experience, 
and indeed by th^it alone. For, being altogether 
strangers to the true nature both of elasticity 
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and hardnes!)) we cannot by the bare con- 
templation of our ideas determine how far the 
one necessarily implies the other, or whether 
there may not be a repugnance between them. 
But, when we observe them to exist both in the 
same object, we are tlien assured from experi- 
ence that they are not incompatible ; and when 
we also find that a stone is hard and not elastic, 
and that air though elastic is not hard, we also 
conclude upon the same foundation, that the 
ideas are not nece.ssarily conjoined, but may 
exist separately in diflerent objects. In like 
manner, with regard to the mutual operations of 
bodies, it is evident that our knowledge is 
derived entirely from observation. Nitro-mu- 
riatic acid dissolves gold, as has been found by 
frequent trial, nor is there any other way of 
arriving at the discovery. Naturalists may tell 
ns, if they please, that the parts of nitro-inuria- 
tic acid are of a texture apt to insinuate between 
the corpuscles of gold, and thereby loosen and 
shake them asunder. If this is a true account of 
the matter, it will notvYithslanding be allowed, 
that our conjecture in regard to the conformation 
of these bodies is deduced from the experiment, 
and not the experiment from the conjecture. It 
was not from any previous knowledge of the 
intimate structure of nitro-muriatic acid and 
gold, and the aptness of their parts to act or be 
acted u])on, that we arrived at the conclusion 
above mentioned, d’he internal constitution of 
bodies is wholly unknown to ns ; and, could we 
even surmount this diniculty, yet as the separa- 
tion of the parts of gold implies something like 
an active force in the chemical agent, and we 
are unable to conceive how it comes to be pos- 
sessed of this activity, the effect must be owned 
to he altogether beyond our comprehension. 
But when repealed trials had once confirmed it, 
so that it was admitted as an established truth, it 
was then easy for men to spin out theories of 
their own invention, and contrive such a struc- 
ture of parts, both for g<»l(l and nitro-muriatic 
acid, as would best serve to explain the pheno- 
menon upon the princijiles of that system of 
philosophy which they had adopted. 

5. But, though experience is what we may 
term the immediate foundation of knowledge, yet 
with respect to particular persons its influence 
is very narrow and confined. The bodies that 
surround us are numerous, many of them lie at a 
great distance, and some quite beyond our reach. 
Life is so short, and so crowded with care.s, that 
but little time is left for any single man to employ 
himself in unfolding the mysteries of nature. 
Hence it is necessary to admit many things upon 
the testimony of others, which thus becomes the 
foundation of a great part of our knowledge of 
body. No man doubts of the power of nitro- 
muriatic acid to dissolve gold, though perhaps 
he never himself made the experiment. In these 
therefore, and such cases, we judge of the facts 
and operations of nature upon the mere ground 
of testimony. However, as we can always have 
J’ocourspto experience where any doubt or scruple 
arises, this is ju.stly considered as the true foun- 
dation of natural philosophy ; being indeed the 
ultimate support on which our a.s8ent rests, and 
which we a])pral when the highest degree of 
evidence is required. 


6. But there arc. many fiicls that will not al- 
low of an appeal to the senses; and in tliis case 
testimony is the true and only foundation of our 
judgments. All human actions of wliatever kind, 
when considered as already past, are of the na- 
ture hero described ; because, having now no 
longer any existence, both the facts themselves, 
and the circumstances attending them, can be 
known only from the relatioiLS of such as had 
.suflicient opportunities of arriving at the trutli. 
Ttstimony therefore is justly accounted a lliird 
ground of human judgment ; and as from the 
other two we have deduced .scientific knowledge, 
so we may from this derive historical; by whicli 
we mean, not merely a knowledge of the civil 
transactions of states and kingdoms, but of all 
facts wliatever, coDceriiing which testimony i.s 
the sole foundation of our belief. 

SkCT. II. Or AfI IR.MATIVK ANO Nr.GATlVE 

Brofoshioni?. 

1. While the comparing of our ideas is con- 
sidered merely fis an act of the mind, a.sseml)ling 
them together, and joining or disjoining them 
according to the result of its perceptions, we call 
it judgment ; hut, when our judgraents are put 
into words, they then bear the name of proposi- 
tion.?. A proposition therefore is a sentence- 
expressing some judgment of the mind, whereby 
two or more ideas are aflirmed to agree or dis- 
agree. Now, as our judgments include at least 
two ideas, one of which is affirmed or denied of 
the other, so must a proposition have terms an- 
swering to these ideas. The idea of which we 
affirm or deny, and of comse the term expres.sing 
that idea, is called the subject of the proposition. 
The idea affirmed or deuiijd, as also the term an- 
swering it, is called the predicate. Thus in tlie 
proposition, Ood is omnipotent : God is the 
subject, it being of bim tliat we affirm omnipo- 
tence ; and omnipotent is the predicate, because 
we affirm the idea expressed by that word to 
belong to God. 

2. But as, in propositions, ideas are either 
joined or disjoined, it is not enough to have 
terms expressing those ideas unless we have 
also some words to denote their agreement or 
disagreement. That word in a proposition which 
connects two ideas together is called the copula; 
and, if a negative particle be annexed, wc thereby 
understand that the ideas are disjoined. M'he 
substantive veib is commonly made use of for 
the copula . as in the above-mentioned proposi- 
sition, God is omnipotent : where it represents the 
copula, and signifies the agreement of the ideas 
of God and omnipotence. But, if we mean to 
separate two ideas, then, besides the substantive 
verb, we must also use some p)ariicle of negation 
to express this repugnance. The proposition, 
Man is not perfect, may serve as an example of 
this kind ; wliere, the notion of perfection being 
removed from the idea of man, the negative par- 
ticle not is in.serted after the copula, to signify the 
disagreement between the subject and predicate. 

3. Kvery proposition necessarily consists of 
these three parts: but then it is not alike needful 
that they he all severally expressed in words ; 
herause tlie copula is often included in the term 
of the predicate, as w'hen we s:iy, he sit-* ; which 
imports the same as, he is silting, lu the Latiu 



language^ a single word has often the force of a 
whole sentence. Thus ambulat is the same as 
lie est ambulans ; amo, as ego sum amans; and 
so in innumerable otlier instances : by which it 
appears, that we arc not so much to regard the 
number of words in a seiite/ice, as the itleas they 
represent, and the manner in wliich tliey are put 
togethei . For wfienever two ideas are joined or 
disjoined in an expression, though ol but a single 
word, it is e\ident that we have a subject, pre- 
dicate, and copula, and of consequence a com- 
plete proposition. 

4. hen the mind joins two ideas, we call it 
an f ffirntativr Judgment ; wlien it separates them, 
a m'^iitivc i and, as any two .deas eoiiipared toge- 
ther must necessardy either agree or not agree, 
it is evident that all our judgments fall under 
these two divisions. Hence likewise the propo- 
sitions expressing these judginejits are all either 
aftirmative or negative. An allirmative propo- 
sition connects the predicate witli the subject, as, 
a Slone is heavy ; a negative yiroposition sepa- 
rates them, as, (Jod is not the author of evil. 
Affirmation therefore is the same as joining two 
ideas together, and tliis is dont? by means of the 
copula. Negation, on the contrary, marks a re- 
pugnance between llie ideas compared; in which 
case a negative particle rnnsl be called in, to 
show that the connexion included in the copula 
does not take place. 

5. Hence we see the reason of the rule com- 
monly laid down by logicians, Tliat, in all nega- 
tive propositions, the negation ought to aflect 
the copula. For as the copula, wlien placed by 
itself, between the subject and the predicate, 
manifestly hinds them together, it is evident 
that, to render a proposition negative, the parti- 
cles of negation must enter it in such a manner 
as to destroy this union. In a word, then only 
are two ideas disjo’.ncd in a ])roposition, when 
the negative particle may be so referred to the 
copula as to break the uflirmalion included in 
it, and undo that connexion it would otherwise 
establish. When we say, for instance, No man 
is perfect, take away the negation, and the copula 
of itself plainly unites the iileas in the])ioposition. 
But, as this is the very reverse of w hat is intend- 
ed, a negative mark is added, to show that this 
union does not hen? take ]dace. The negation, 
therefore, by destroying tlie elfect of the eopula, 
changes the very nature of the ])roposition, inso- 
much that, instead of binding two idoas together, 
it denotes their separation. On the contrary, in 
this sentence, The man who departs not from an 
upright behaviour is beloved of ( hid ; the pre- 
dicate, beloved of G(;d, is evidcc.iy affiruKd of 
the subject an upright man* so that, notwith- 
standing the negative particle, the proposition is 
still affirmative. The reason is plain : the nega- 
tion here affcchs not the copula, but, mukiiig 
properly a part of the subjeci, serves, with other 
term.s in the sentence, to form me complex idea, 
of which the ]>redicate, beloved of God, is 
directly affirmed. 

Sect. III. — Or Universal and Particular 
ruoposrnoNs. 

I, The next considerable division of propo- 
sitions is into universal and particular. Our 


ideas, according to what has been already ob- 
served in the first part, are all singular as they 
enter the mind, and represent individual objects. 
But as by abstraction we can render them uni- 
versal, so as to comprehend a whole class of 
things, and sonietimts several classes at once ; 
hence the terms expressing these ideas must be 
in like manner universal. If, therefore, we sup- 
po.se any general term to become the subject of 
a proposition, it is evident that whatever is 
affirmed of the aKstract idea, belonging to that 
term, may be affirmed of all the individuals to 
which that idea extends. Thus, when we say, 
men are mortal ; we con.sider mortality, not as 
confined to one or any number of particular men, 
but as what may be affirmed without restriction 
of the whole species. Thus the proposition be- 
comes as general as the idea which makes the 
subject of it; and indeed derives its universality 
entirely from that idea, being more or less so, 
according as this mtiy be extended to more or 
fewer individuals. But it is further to be ob- 
served of these general terms, that they some- 
times enter a proposition in their full latitude, as 
in the example given above; and sometimes ap- 
pear with a mark of limitation. In this last case 
we are given to understand, that the predicate 
agree.? not to the whole universal idea, but only 
to a part of it ; as in the proposition, Some men 
are wise: for here wisdom is not affirmed of 
every particular man, but restrained to a few of 
the human species. 

2. From this different appearance of the 
general idea, that constitutes the suViject of any 
judgment, arises the division of propositions into 
universal and particular. \ universal ])roposition 
is that wherein the subject is some general term 
taken in its full latitude; insomuch that the pre- 
dicate agrees to all the individuals comprehended 
under it, if it denotes a proper species ; and to 
all the several species and their individuals, if it 
marks an idea of a higher order. The words all, 
every, no, none, See., arc the proper signs of this 
universality ; and, as they seldom fail to accom- 
pany general truths, so tliey are the most ob- 
vious criterion whereby to distinguish them. All 
animals have a power of beginning motion. This 
is a universal propo.siiion ; as we know from the 
word all prefixed to the subject aiwiuds, which 
(h notes tlmt it must be taken in its full extent. 
Hfnce the power of beginning motion may be 
affirmed of all the several species of animals. 

3. A particular proposition has in like manner 
some general term for its subject; but with a 
mark of limitation added, to denote that the pre- 
dicate agrees only to some of the individuals 
comprehended under a species, or to one or roore 
of the species belonging to any genus, and not 
to the whole universal idea. Thus, Some slones 
are heavier than iron ; Some men have an un- 
common share of prudence. In the latter af these 
propositions, the subject, some men, implies only 
a certain number of individuals, comprehended 
under a single species. In the former, where 
the subject is a genus that extends to a great 
variety of distinct classes, some stones rftay not 
only imply any number of particular stones, but 
also several whole species of stones, inasmuch 
as there may be not a few with the property there 
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iescribed. Hence we see that a proposition 
does not cease to be particular by the predicate's 
agreeing to a whole species, unless tlmt species, 
singly and distinctly considered, makes also the 
subject of which we affirm or deny. 

4. There is still one species of propositions 
that remains to be described, and which the more 
deserves our notice as it is not yet agreed among 
logicians, to which of the two classes mentioned 
above they ought to be referred ; namely, singu- 
lar propositions, or those where the subject is an 
individual. Of this nature are the following ; — 
Sir Isaac Newton was the inventor of fluxions ; 
This book contains many useful truths. There 
is some difficulty as to the proper rank of these 
propositions, because, the subject being taken ac- 
cording to tlie whole of its extension, they some- 
times have the same effect in reasoning as uni- 
versals. But if it be considered that they are in 
truth the most limited kind of particular pro- 
sitions, and that no proposition can with any 
propriety be called universal but where the sub- 
ject is some universal idea, we shall not be long 
in determining to which class they ought to be 
referred. When we say some books contain use- 
ful truths ; the proposition is particular, because 
the general term appears with a mark of restric- 
tion. If, therefore, we say. This book contains 
useful trutlis ; it is evident that the proposition 
must bo still more particular, as the limitation 
applied in the word this is of a more confined 
nature than in the former case. 

5. We see, therefore, that all propositions are 
either affirmative or negative; nor is it less evi- 
dent that, in both cases, they may be universal or 
particular. Hence arises that celebrated fourfold 
division of them into universal affirmative and 
universal negative, particular affirmative and 
particular negative, which comprehends indeed 
all their varieties. The use of this method of 
distinguishing them will appear more fully after- 
wards, when we come to treat of reasoning and 
syllogism. 

Siax. IV. — Or Absolute and Conditional 
Propositions. 

1. The objects about which we are chiefly 
conversant in this world are all of a nature 
liable to change. What may be affirmed of them 
at one lime, cannot often be affirmed at another ; 
and it makes no small part of our knowledge lo 
distinguish rightly these variations, and trace the 
reasons on which they depend. For it is observ- 
able that, amidst all the vicissitude of nature, 
some things remain constant and invariable ; 
nor even are the changes, to which we see others 
liable, effected but in consequence of uniform 
and steady laws, which, when known, are suffi- 
cient to direct us in our judgments respecting 
them. Hence philosophers, in distinguishing 
the objects of our perception into various classes, 
have been very careful to note, that some pro- 
perties belong essentially to, the general i lea, so 
as not to be separable from it but by destroying 
its very nature ; while others are only accidental, 
and may be affirmed or denied of it in different 
circumstances. Thus solidity, a yellow color, 
and great weight, are considered as essential qua- 
lities of gold; but whether it shall exist as a 


uniform conjoined mass, is not alike necessary. 
We see that by a certain process it may be re- 
duced to a fine powder, and that an intense heat 
will bring it into a state of fusion. 

2. From this diversity in the several qualities 
of things arises a considerable difference as to 
the manner of our judging concerning them. 
For all such properties as are inseparable from 
objects, when considered as belonging to any 
genus or species, arc affirmed absolutely and 
without reserve of that general idea. Thus we 
say, Gold is very weighty ; a stone is hard ; ani- 
mals have a power of self-motion. But in the 
case of mutual or accidental qualities, as they 
depend upon some other consideration distinct 
from the general idea, that also must be taken 
into the account, in order to form an accurate 
judgment. Should we affirm, for instance, of 
some stones, that they arc very susceptible of a 
rolling motion ; the proposition, while it remains 
in this general form, cannot witli any advantage 
be introduced into our reasonings. An aptness 
to receive that mode of motion flows from the 
figure of the stone ; which, as it may vary infi-, 
nitely, our judgment then only becomes appli- 
cable and determinate, when the particular figure, 
of which volubility is a consequence, is also 
taken into the account. Let us, then, bring in 
this other consideration, and the proposition will 
run as follows: stones of a spherical form are 
easily put into a rolling motion. Here wc see 
the condition upon which tlie predicate is affirm- 
ed, and therefore know in what particular cases 
the proposition may be applied. 

3. This consideration of propositions, respect- 
ing the manner in which the predicate is affirmed 
of the subject, gives rise to the division of them 
into absolute and condilioiuil. Absolute propo- 
sitions are those wliercin we affirm some pro- 
perty inseparable from the idea of the subject, 
and which therefore belongs to it in all possible 
cases: as, God is inlinitcly wise; virtue tends 
to the ullimate happiness of man. But where 
the predicate is not necessarily connected with 
the idea of the subject, unless upon some consi- 
deration distinct from that idea, there tlie - pro- 
position is called condilional. The reason is 
from the supposition annexed, which is of the 
nature of a condition, and may be expressed as 
such, thus : If a stone is exposed to the rays of 
the sun, it will contract some degree of heat; if 
a river runs in a very declining channel, its rapi- 
dity will constantly increase. 

4. There is not any thing of greater import- 
ance in philosophy tlian a due attention lo this 
division of propositions. If we are careful never 
to affirm things absolutely but where the ideas 
are inseparably conjoined, and if in our offier 
judgments we distinctly mark the conditions 
which determine the predicate to belong lo the 
subject, wo sliall be less liable to mistake in 
applying general trutlis to the particular concern# 
of human life. It is owing to the exact obserw 
ance of this rule that mathematicians have beea 
so happy in their discoveries, and that what 
they demonstrate of magnitude in general may 
be applied with case in all obvious occurrences. 

.5. The truth of it is, particular propositions 
are then known to be true, when we can trace 
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their connexion with universaU; and it is accord- 
ingly the great business of science to find out 
general truths that may be applied with safety in 
all obvious instances. Now the great advantage 
arising from determining with care the condi- 
tions upon which one idea may be affirmed or 
denied of another is this : that thereby parti- 
cular propositions really become universal, may 
be introduced with certainty into our reasonings, 
and serve as standards to conduct and regulate 
our judgments. To illustrate this by a familiar 
instance : if wc say, some water acts very for- 
cibly ; the proposition is particular : and, as the 
conditions on which this forcible action depends 
are not mentioned, it is as yet uncertain in what 
cases it may be applied. Let us then supply 
these conditions, and the proposition will run 
thus : Water, conveyed in sufficient quantity along 
a steep descent, acts very forcibly. Here wc 
have a universal judgment, inasmuch as the pre- 
dicate forcible action may be ascribed to all 
water under the circumstances mentioned. Nor 
is it less evident that the proposition in this new 
form is of easy application ; and in fact we find 
that men do apply it in instances where the for- 
cible action of water is required; as in corn- 
mills and many other works of art. 

Sect. V. — Oe Simple and Compound Pko- 

POSITIONS. 

1. Hitherto we have treated of propositions, 
where only two ideas are compared together. 
These are in the general called simple ; because, 
having but one subject and one predicate, they 
are the eflect of a simple judgment that admits 
of no subdivision. But if several ideas otter 
themselves to our thoughts at once, whereby we 
are led to affirm the same thing of different ob- 
jects, or ditterent things of the same object, the 
propositions expressing these judgrnenls are 
called compound ; because they may be resolved 
into as many others as there are subjects or pre- 
dicates in the whole complex determination of 
the mind. Thus, God is infinitely wise and infi- 
nitely pow’erful. Here there are two predicates, 
infinite wisdom and infinite power, both affirm- 
ed of the .same subject; and accordingly the 
pro})Osition may be resolved into two o-thers, 
affirming these predicates severally. In like 
manner, in the proposition, Neither kings nor 
people are exempt from death ; the predicate is 
denied of both subjects, and may therefore be 
separated from them in distinct propositions. 
Nor is it less evident that, if a complex judg- 
ment consists of several subjects and predicates, 
it maybe resolved into as many sirnjile propo- 
sitions as are the number of different ideas com- 
pared together. Riches and honors arc apt to 
elate the mind, and increase the number of our 
desires. In this judgment there are two subjects 
and two predicates, and it is at the same time 
apparent that it may be resolved into four dis- 
tinct propositions. Riches are apt to elate the 
mind. Riches are apt to increase the number of 
our desires. And so of honors. 

2. Logicians have divided these compound 
propositions into many different classes ; but 
not with a due regard to their proper definition. 
Thus conditionals, causals, relatives, &:c., are 


mentioned as so many distinct species of this 
kind, though in fact they are merely simple pro- 
positions. To give an instance of a conditional : 
if a stone is exposed to the rays of the sun, it 
will contract some degree of lieat. Here we have 
hut one subject and one predicate ; for the com- 
plex expression, a stone exposed to the rays of 
the sun, constitutes the proper subject of this 
proposition, and is no more than one determined 
idea. The same thing happens in causals. Re- 
lioboam was unhappy because he followed evil 
counsel. There is here an appearance of two 
propositions arising from the complexity of the 
expression ; but, when we consider the matter 
more attentively, it is evident that we liave but 
a single subject and predicate. The pursuit of 
evil counsel brought misery upon Rehoboam. 
It is not enough, therefore, to render a propo- 
sition compound, that the subject and predicate 
are complex notions, requiring sometimes a whole 
sentence to express them; for in this case the 
comparison is still confined to two ideas, and 
constitutes what we call a simple judgment. But 
where there are several subjects or predicates, or 
both, as the affirmation or negation may be alike 
extended to them all, the proposition expressing 
such a judgment is truly a collection of as many 
simple ones as there are different ideas com pa nnL 
Confining ourselves therefore to this more strict 
and just notion of compound propositions, they 
are all reducible to two kinds, viz. copulatives 
and disjunctives. 

3. A copulative proposition is, wliere tbe sub- 
jects and predicates are so linked together, that 
they may be all severally affirmed or denied one 
of another. Of this nature arc the examples of 
compound propositions given above. ‘ Riches 
and honors are apt to elate the mind, and in- 
crease the number of our desires.’ * Neither 
kings nor people are exempt from death. In 
the first of these the two predicates may be af- 
firmed severally of each subject, whence we 
have four distinct propositions. The other fur- 
nishes an example of the negative kind, where 
the .same predicate, being disjoined from both 
subjects, may be also denied of them in separate 
propositions. 

•1. The other species of compound propo- 
sitions are those called disjunctives; in which, 
comparing several predicates with the same sub- 
ject, we affirm that one of them necessarily be- 
longs to it, but leave the particular predicate 
undetermined. If any one, for example, says, 
‘ This world either exists of itself, or is the work 
of some all-wise and powerful cause it is evi- 
dent that one of the two predicates must belong 
to the world; but, as the proposition determines 
not which, it is therefore of the kind we call 
disjunctive. Such too are the following : ‘ The 
sun either moves round the earth, or is the centre 
about which the earth revolves.' ‘ Friendship 
finds men equal, or makes them so.* It is the 
nature of all propositions of this class, suppos- 
ing them to be exact in point of form, that, upon 
determining the particular predicate, the rest are 
of course to be removed ; or, if all the predicates 
but one are removed, that one necessarily takes 
place. Thus, in the example given above, if 
allow tbe world to be the work of some wise and 
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powerful cause, we of course deny it to be self- 
existent ; or, if we deny it to be seif-existent, we 
must necessarily admit that it was produced by 
some wise and powerful cause. Now this parti- 
cular manner of linking the predicates together, 
so that the establishing one displaces all the rest, 
or the excluding all but one necessarily esta- 
blishes that one, cannot otherwise be effected 
than by means of disjunctive particles. And 
hence propositions of this class take their names 
from these particles which make so necessary a 
part of them, and indeed constitute their very 
nature considered as a distinct species 

Sect. VI. — Or the Division of Propositions 

INTO Self-Evident and Demonstrable. 

, 1. When any proposition is offered to the view 

of the mind, if the terms in which it is expressed 
be understood, upon comparing the ideas toge- 
ther, the agreement or disagreement asserted is 
either immediately perceived, or found to He be- 
yond the present reach of the understanding. 
In the first case, the proposition is said to be 
Si7/'~fvir/i'»/y and admits not of any proof, because 
a bare attention to the ideas themselves produces 
full conviction and certainty ; nor is it possible 
to call in any thing more evident by way of con- 
firmation. Hut, where the connexion or repug- 
nance comes not so readily under the inspection 
of the mind, there we must have recourse to rea- 
soning ; and if by a clear series of proofs we can 
make out the truth proposed, so that self-evidence 
.shall accompany every step of the procedure, we 
are then able to demonstrate what we assert, and 
the proposition itself is said to be demomtrable* 
NVhen we aflirm, for instance, that * it is impos- 
sible for the same thing to be and not to be 
whoever understands the terms made use of per- 
ceives at first glance the truth of what is asserted, 
nor can he by any efforts bring himself to believe 
the contrary. The proposition therefore is self- 
evident, and such that it is impossible by reason- 
ing to make it plainer; because there is no truth 
more obvious or better known, from which as a 
consequence it may be deduced. But if we say, 
this world had a beginning ; the assertion is in- 
deed equally true, but shines not forth with the 
same degree of evidence. We find great diffi- 
culty in conceiving how the world could have a 
beginning : and are not brought to a free and 
full consent, until by reasoning we arrive at a 
clear view of the absurdity involved in the con- 
trary supposition. Hence this proposition is of 
tlie kind we call demonstrable, as its truth is not 
immediately perceived by the mind, but yet may 
he made to appear by means of others more 
obvious, whence it follows as an unavoidable 
consequence. 

2. From what has been said, it appears, that 
reasoning is employed only about demonstrable 
propositions, and that our intuitive or self-evi- 
dent perceptions are the foundation on which it 
rests. 

3. Self-evident propositions furnish the first 
principles of reasoning ; and it is certain, that if 
m our researches we employ only such principlea 
3s have the character of self-evidence, and apply 
diem according to the rules to be afterwards ex- 
plained, we shall be in no danger of error in 


advancing from one discovery to another. For 
this we may appeal to the writings of the mathe- 
maticians, which, being conducted by the express 
model here mentioned, are an incontestable proof 
of the firmness and stability of human know- 
ledge, wlien built upon so sure a foundation. 
For not only have the propositions of this science 
stood the test of ages, but are found attended with 
that invincible evidence, which forces the assent 
of all who duly consider the proofs upon which 
they are established. Since the mathematicians 
are universally allowed to have adopted the right 
method of arriving at unknown truths, and 
have been the happiest in the choice as well 
as in the application of their principles, it may 
not be amiss to explain here their method of 
stating self-evident propositions, and applying 
them to the purposes of demonstration. 

4. First then, it is to be observed, that they 
have been very careful in ascertaining their ideas 
and fixing the signification of their terms. For 
this purpo.se they begin with definitions, in 
which the meaning of their words is so distinctly 
explaiued, that tliey cannot fail to excite in the 
mind of an attentive reader the very same ideas 
that are annexed to them by the writer. And in- 
deed the clearness and irresistible evidence of 
mathematical knowledge is owing to nothing so 
much as to this care in laying the foundation. 
\\ here the relation between any two ideas is ac- 
curately and justly traced, it will not be difficult 
for another to comprehend that relation, if in 
setting himself to discover it he brings the very 
same ideas into comparison. But if, on the con- 
trary, he aftixes to his words ideas different from 
those that were in the mind [of him who first 
advanced the demonstration ; it is evident that, 
as the same ideas are not compared, the same re- 
lation cannot subsist, so that a proposition will 
be rejected as false, which, had the terms been 
rightly understood, must have appeared incon- 
testably true. A square, for instance, is a figure 
bounded by four equal right lines, joined together 
at right angles. Here the nature of the angles 
makes no less a part of the idea than the equality 
of the sides ; and many properties demonstrated 
of the square flow entirely from its being a rect- 
angular figure. If, therefore, we suppose a man, 
who has formed a partial notion of a square, 
comprehending only the equality of its sides, 
without regard to the angles, reading some de- 
monstration that implies also this latter conside- 
ration; it is plain he would reject it as not 
universally true, as it could not be applied where 
the sides were joined together at equal angles. 
For this last figure, answering still to his idea of 
a square, would be yet found without the pro- 

n assigned to it in the proposition. But, if 
>mes afterwards to correct his notion, he 
will then readily own the truth and justness of 
the demonstration. 

5. We see, therefore, that nothing contributes 
so much to the improvement and certainty of 
human knowledge as having determinate ideas, 
and keeping them steadily and invariably in all 
our discourses and reasonings. On this account 
mathematicians always begin by defining their 
terms, and distinctly unfolding the notions they 
are intended to express. Hence such as apply 
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themselves to these studies have exactly the same 
views of things ; and, bringing always the very 
same ideas into comparison, readily discern the 
relation between them. It is likewise of im- 
portance, in every demonstration, to express the 
same idea invariably by the same word. From 
this practice mathematicians never deviate; and 
if it be necessary in their demonstrations, where 
the reader’s comprehension is aided by a diagram, 
it is much more so in all reasonings about moral 
or intellectual truths, where the ideas cannot be 
represented by a diagram. The observation of 
this rule may sometimes be productive of ill- 
sounding periods ; but, when truth is the object, 
sound ought to be disregarded. 

6. When the mathematieians have taken this 
first step, and made known the ideas whose rela- 
tions tliey intend to investigate ; their next care 
is, to lay down some self-evident truths, which 
may serve as a foundation for their future reason- 
ings. And here indeed they proceed with re- 
markable circumspection, admitting no principles 
but such as flow immediately from tlieir defini- 
tions, and necessarily force themselves upon a 
mind in any degree attentive to its ideas. Thus 
a circle is a figure formed by a right line moving 
round some fixed point in the same plane. The 
fixed point round which the line is supposed to 
move, and where one of its extremities termi- 
nates, is called the centre of the circle. The 
other extremity, which is conceived to be carried 
round until it returns to the point whence it first 
set out, desciibes a curve running into itself, and 
termed the circumference. All right lines drawn 
from the centre to the circumference are called 
radii. From these definitions compared, geo- 
metricians derive this self-evident truth, ‘ that 
the radii of the same circle are all equal to one 
another.^ 

7. We now observe, that, in all propositions, 
we either affirm or deny some property of the 
idea that constitutcis the subject of our judgment, 
or we maintain that somelhing may he done or 
ellected. The first sort are called speculative 
propositions, as in the example mentioned above, 
*The radii of the same circle are all equal one to 
another.' The others are called practical, for a 
reason quite obvious ; thus, that a right line may 
be drawn from one point to another, is a practi- 
cal proposition, inasmuch as it expresses that 
gomething may be done. 

8. From this twofold consideration of propo- 
sitions arises the twofold division of mathema- 
tical principles into axioms and postulates. By 
an axiom they understand any self-evident spe- 
culative truth ; as, ‘That the whoh is great»?r than 
its parts : ' ‘ That things equal to one and the 
same thing are equal to one another.' But a self- 
evident practical proposition is what they call a 
postulate. Such are those of FLuclid : ‘ That a 
finite right line may be continued directly for- 
wards ; ’ ‘ That a circle may be described about 
any centre with any distance.' And here we are 
to observe, that, as in an axiom the agreement or 
disagreement between the subject and predicate 
must come under the immediate inspection of 
the mind, so in a postulate, not only the possi- 
bility of the thing asserted must be evident at 
first view, but also the manner in which it may 


be effected. For, where this manner is not of 
itself apparent, the proposition comes under the 
notion of the demonstrable kind, and is treated 
as such by geometrical writers. Thus, * to draw 
a right line from one point to another,’ is assumed 
by Kuclid as a postulate, because the manner of 
doing it is so obvious, as to require no previous 
teaching. But then it is not equally evident, how 
we are to construct an equilateral triangle. For 
this reiison he advances it as a demonstrable 
proposition, lays down rules for the exact per- 
formance, and at the same time proves, that, if 
these rules are followed, the figure will be justly 
described. 

9. This leads us to notice, that as self-evident 
truths are distinguished into different kinds, ac- 
cording as they are speculative or practical, so 
is it also with demonstrable propositions. A 
demonstrable speculative proposition is by ma- 
thematicians called a theorem. Such is the 
famous forty-seventh proposition of the first 
book of the Elements, known by the name of 
the Pythagoric theorem, from its supposed in- 
ventor Pythagoras, viz. ‘ That, in every right- 
angled triangle, the square described upon the 
side subtending the right angle is equal to both 
the squares described upon the sides containing 
the right angle.’ On llie other hand, a demon- 
strable practical proposition is called a problem ; 
as where Euclid teaches us to describe a square 
upon a given right line. 

10. Besides the four kinds of propositions 
already mentioned, mathematicians have also a 
fifth, known by the name of corollaries. These 
are usually subjoined to theorems or problems, 
and differ from them only in this, that they flow 
from what is there demonstrated in so obvious a 
manner as to discover their dependence upon 
the proposition whence they are deduced, almost 
as soon as proposed. Thus Euclid having de- 
monstrated, ‘ that in every right-lined triangle 
all the three angles taken together are equal to 
two right angles,' adds, by way of corollary, ‘that 
all the three angles of any one triangle takcMi to- 
gether are equal to all the three angles of any 
other triangle taken together : ' which is evident 
at first sight ; because in all cases they are equal 
to two right ones, and things equal to one anti 
the same thing arc eijual to one another. 

11. The scholia of mathematicians are indif- 
ferently annexed to definitions, propositions, or 
corollaries: and answer the same purposes as 
annotations upon a classic author. For in them 
occasion is taken to explain whatever may ap- 
pear intricate and obscure in a train of reasoning; 
to answer objections ; to teach the application 
and uses of propositions ; to lay open the original 
and history of tne several discoveries made in the 
science ; and, in a word, to acquaint us with all 
such particulars as deserve to be known, whether 
considered as points of curiosity or profit. 

PART III. 

OF REASONING. 

Sect. I. — Of Reasoning in general, andth* 
Parts of which it consists. 

1. It often happens, in comparing ideas toge- 
ther, that their agreement or disagreement cannot 
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he discerned at first view, especially if they are 
of such a nature as not to admit of an exact ap- 
plication one to another. When, for instance, 
we compare two figures of a difierent make, in 
order to judge of their equality or inequality, it 
is plain that, by barely consi(leriug the figures 
ihcMiselves, we cannot arrive at an exact deter- 
inmation; because, by reason of their disa^^reeing 
forms, it is impossible to put them togetlier, so 
that their several parts shall mutually coiticide. 
Here then it becomes necessary to look out for 
some third idea that will admit of such an appli- 
cation as the present case requires; wherein if we 
succeed, all difficulties vanish, and the relation 
we are in quest of may he traced with ease. Thus 
right-lined figures are all reduced to squares, by 
means of which we can measure their areas, and 
determine exactly their agreement or disagree- 
ment in point of magnitude. 

2. Hut how can any third idea serve to disco- 
ver a relation betw’een two others ? The answer 
is, by being compared severally with tliese others ; 
for sue!) a comparison enables us to see bow far 
the ideas with which this third is compared are 
connect(?d or disjoined between themselves. In 
tlie example mentioned above of two right-lined 
figurevS, if we compare each of them with some 
square whose area is known, and find the one 
exactly equal to it, and the other loss by a square 
inch, we immediately conclude that the area of 
the first figure is a square inch greater than that 
of the .second. The manner of determining the 
relal.on between any two ideas, by t'. c interven- 
tion of some third with which they may be com- 
pared, is that which we call reasoning; and is 
indeed the chief instrument by which we push on 
our iliscoveries, and enlarge our knowledge. The 
‘jreat art lies in finding out such intermediate 
i<leas, as, when compared with the others in the 
question, will furnisli evident and known truths ; 
because, as will afterwards appear, it is only by 
ineims of them that we ariive at die knowledge 
of what is hidden and remote. 

3. Hence it appears, that every act of reason- 
ing necessarily includes three d 'stinct judgments ; 
two wherein the ideas whose relation we want to 
discover are severally compared with the middle 
idea, and a third wherein they are themselves 
connected or disjoined, according to the residt 
of that comparison. Now, as in the second part 
^'f logic our judgments, when put into words, 
were called propositions, so here in the third 
part the expressions of our reasonings are termed 
syllogisms. Hence it follows, that as every act 
of reasoning implies three several judgments, so 
every syllogism must include three distinct pro- 
positions. When areasoning is thus put into words, 
find appears in form of a syllogism, the interme- 
diate idea, made use of to discover the agreement 
or disagreement we search for, is called the middle 
^orrn ; and the two ideas themselves, with which 
dus third is compared, go by the name of the 
extremes. 

4. But as these things are best illustrated by 
examples; let us, for instance, set ourselves to 
enquire whether men are accountable for their 
actions. As the relation between the ideas of 
naen and accountableness comes not within the 
unmediate view of the mind, our first cave must 


be to find out some third idea that will enable 
US the more easily to discover and trace it. A 
very small measure of reflection is sufficient to 
inform us, that no creature can be accountable 
for his actions, unless we suppose him capable 
of distinguisliiiig the good from the bad ; that is, 
unless we suppose him possessed of reason. 
N'or is this alone sufficient. For what would it 
avail him to know good from bad actions, if he 
had no freedom of choice, nor could avoid the 
one and pursue the other? Hence it becomes 
necessary to take in both considerations in the 
present case. It is at the same time equally 
apparent, that wherever there is this ability of 
distinjpjishiiig good from bad actions, and of 
pursuing the one and avoiding the other, there 
also a creature is accountable. We have then 
obtained a third idea, with which accountable- 
ness is inseparably connected, viz. reason and 
liberty; which are here to be considered as 
making up one complex conception, l^t us 
now take this middle idea, and compare it with 
the other term in the question, viz. man, and w’e 
ail know by experience that it may be affirmed 
of him. Having thus by means of the interme- 
diate idea formed two several judgments, viz. 
that man is possessed of reason and liberty ; and 
that reason and liberty imply accountablencss ; 
a third obviously and necessarily follows, viz. 
tliat man is accountable for his actions, llcre 
then we have a complete act of reasoning, in 
which, according to what has been already ob- 
served, there are three distinct judgments • two 
that may be styled previous, inasmuch as they 
lead to the other, and arise from comparing the 
middle idea with the two ideas in the question; 
the third is a consequence of these previous acts, 
and flows from combining the extreme ideas. If 
now we put this reasoning into words, it exhibits 
what logicians term a syllogism : and when pro- 
posed in due form runs thus ; — * Every creature 
possessed of reason and liberty is accountable 
for his actions. — Man is a creature posseised of 
reason and liberty ; — ^I'hcrcfore man is account- 
able for his actions.’ 

.5 Jn this syllogism we may observe, that there 
arc three several propositions expressing the three 
judgments implied in the act of reasoning; and 
so disposed as lo represent distinctly what passes 
within the mind in tracing the more distant rela- 
tions of its ideas. The first two propositions an- 
swer the two previous judgments in reasoning, 
and are called the premises, because they arc 
placed before the other. The third is termed the 
conclusion, as being gained in consequc’-ce of 
what was asserted in the premises. We are also 
to remember, that the terms expressing the two 
ideas whose relations we enquire after, as here 
man and accountablene.ss, are in general called 
the extremes; and that the rnterrnediate idea, by 
means o^ which the relation is traced, viz. a crea- 
ture possessed of reason and liberty, takes the 
name of the middle term. Hence it follows, 
that by the premises of a syllogism we are always 
to understand the two propositions where the 
middle term is respectively compared with the 
extremes; for these constitute the previous judg- 
ments, whence the truth we are in quest of is by 
reasoning deduced. The conclusion is that other 
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proposition, in which the extremes themselves 
are joined or separated agreeably to what appears 
upon the above comparison. 

6. The conclusion is made up of the extreme 
terms of the syllogism : and the extreme, which 
serves as the predicate of the conclusion, goes 
by the name of the major term : the other ex- 
treme, which makes the subject in tlic same pro- 
position, is called the minor term. From this 
distinction of the extremes arises also a distinc- 
tion between the premises, where these extremes 
are respectively compared with the middle term. 
That proposition which compares the greater 
extreme, or the predicate of tlie conclusion, with 
the middle term, is culled the major proposition: 
the other, wherein the same miildle term is com- 
pared with the subject of the conebision or less 
extreme, is called the minor proposition. All 
this is obvious from the syllogism already given, 
where the conclusion is, man is accountable for 
his actions. For here tlie predicate, accountable 
for his actions, being connected with the middle 
term in the tirsi of the two premises, every crea- 
ture possessed of reason and liberty is account- 
able for his actions, gives what we call the major 
proposition. In the second of the premises, man 
is a creature possessed of reason and liberty, we 
find the less extreme, or subject of the conclu- 
sion, viz. man, connected with the same mid<lle 
term, whence it is known to be the minor pro- 
position. When a syllogism is proposed in due 
form, the major proposition is always placed 
first, the minor next, and the conclusion last. 

7. These things premised, we may define rea- 
soning to be an act or operation of the mind, 
deducing some unknown proposition from other 
previous ones that are evident and known. These 
previous propositions, in a simple act of reason- 
ing, are only two in number ; and it is always re- 
quired that they be o^themselves apparent to the 
understanding, so that we assent to and perceive 
the truth of thorn as soon as proposed. In the 
syllogism given above, the premises are supposed 
to be self-evident truths ; otlierwise the conclu- 
sion could not be inferred by a single act of rea- 
soning. If, for instance, in the major, * every 
creature possessed of reason and liberty is ac- 
countable for his actions,^ the connexion between 
the subject and predicate could not be perceived 
by a bare attention to the ideas themselves ; it is 
evident that this proposition would no less re- 
quire a proof than the conclusion deduced from 
it. In this case a new middle term must be 
sought, to trace the connexion here supposed ; 
and this of course furnishes another syllogism, 
by which having established the pjoposition in 
question, we are then, and not before, at liberty 
to use it ill any succeeding train of reasoning. 
And should it so happen, that in this second 
essay there were still some previous proposition 
whose truth did not appear at first signt, we must 
then have recourse to a third syllogism, to lay 
open that truth to the mind : because, so long as 
the premises remain uncertain, the conclusion 
built upon them must be so loo. When, by 
conducting our thoughts in this manner, we at 
last arrive at some syllogism where the p»evious 
propositions are intuitive truths, the mind then 
rests ill full security • us perceiving that the se- 
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veral conclusions it has passed tlirougli, stand 
upon the immoveable foundations of self-evi- 
dence. 

6. We see, therefore, that, to infer a conclusion 
by a single act of reasoning, the premises must 
be intuitive propositions. Where they are not, 
previous syllogisms are required ; in which case 
reasoning becomes a complicated act, taking in 
a variety of successive steps. This frequently 
happens in tracing the more remote relation of 
our ideas; where, many middle terms being 
called in, the conclusion cannot be made out but 
in consequence of a series of syllogisms follow- 
ing one another in train. Bat although, in this 
concatenation of propositions, those that form 
the premises of the last syllogism are often con- 
siderably removed from self-evidence ; yet, if we 
trace the reasoning backwards, we shall find them 
the conclusions of previous .syllogisms, whose 
premises approach nearer and nearer to intui- 
tion in proportion as we advance, and are found 
at last to terminate in it. And if, after having 
thus performed a demonstration, we take it the 
contrary way ; and observe how the mind, setting 
out with intuitive perceptions, couples them to- 
gether to form a conclusion ; how, by introducing 
this conclusion into another syllogism, it still 
advances one stej) farther; and so proceeds, 
making every new discovery subservient to its 
future progress ; we shall then perceive clearly, 
that reasoning is no more than an orderly com- 
bination of those simple acts which we have 
already so fully explained. 

9. Thus we see that reasoning, beginning with 
first principles, rises gradually from one judg- 
ment to another, and connects tliem in such a 
manner, that every stage of the progression brings 
with it intuitive certainty. And now we may 
clearly understand the definition given above of 
this distinguishing lacuhy of the human mind. 
Reason, we have said, is the ability of deducing 
unknown truths from principles or propositions 
tliat are already known. This evidently appears 
by the foregoing account, where we see that no 
proposition is admitted into a syllogism, to serve 
as one of the previous judgments on which the 
conclusion rests, unless it is itself a known and 
established truth, whose connexion with self- 
evident principles has been already traced. 

SitT. 11. — Ottiie several Kinds of Reason- 
ing ; AND FIRST OF THAT JJV WHICH WE DETER- 
MINE THE Genera and Species of Things. 

1. All the aims of human reason may in gene- 
ral be reduced to these two: 1. To rank things 
under those universal ideas to which they truly 
belong; and, 2. To ascribe to them their several 
attributes and properties in consequence of that 
distribution. 

2. One great aim of human reason is to dete- 
mine the genera and species of things. We have 
seen, in the first part of this treatise, bow the 
mind proceeds in framing general ideas. Wc 
have also seen, in the second part, how, by means 
of these general ideas, we arrive at universal 
propositions. Now, as in these universal propo- 
sitions we affirm some property of a genus or 
species, it is plain that wc cannot apply 
property to particular objects till we have fir^l 
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tletermined whether they are comprehended 
under that general idea of which the property is 
affirmed. Thus there are certain properties be- 
longing to all even numbers, which cannot how- 
ever be applied to any particular number, until 
we have first discovered it to be of ilie species 
expressed by that name. Hence reasoning begins 
with referring things to their several divisions 
and classes in the scale of our ideas; and, as 
these divisions are all distinguished by particular 
names, we hereby learn to apply the terms cx- 
pres.sing general conceptions to such particular 
objects as come under our immediate observa- 
tion. 

3. Now, to arrive at these conclusions, by 
which the several objects of perception are 
brought under general names, two tilings are 
manifestly necessary. First, that we take a view 
of the idea itself denoted by that general name, 
.'ind carefully attend to the distinguishing marks 
which serve to cliaracierise it. Seconflly, that we 
compare this idea with the object under consi- 
deration, observing diligently wherein they agree 
(^r differ. If the idea is found to correspond wit!i 
the particular object, wo then without hesitation 
apply to it the general name ; but, if no such cor- 
respondence intervenes, the conclusion must 
necessarily take a contrary turn. Let us, fur iiu 
stince, take tlie number eight, and consider by 
what steps we arc led to pronounce it an even 
number. First, then, we call to mind the idea 
signified by the expression an even number, viz. 
iliat it is a number divisible into two equal parts. 
We then compare this idea with the number 
tight, and, finding them to agree, see at once the 
necessity of admitting the conclusion. These 
several judgments, therefore, transferred into 
l iii'^uage, and reduced into the form of a syllo- 
'^i.sm, appear thus : — * Every number that may 
i'c divided into two equal parts is an even nuiii- 
l)Gr ; — The number eight may be divided into 
Uvo equal parts; — Therefore the number eight is 
:iM even number. 

•1. Here it may be observed, that where the 
KPneral idea, to which particular objects are re- 
f' rred, is very familiar to the mind, and fre- 
quently in view ; this reference, and the applica- 
tion of the general name, seem to be made 
V'ilhout any apparatus of reasoning. When we 
a horse in the fields, or a dog in the street, 
we readily apply the name of the species; habit, 
yiid a familiar acquaintance with the general 
idea, suggesting it instantaneously to the mind. 
We are not however to imagine on this account 
fi>at the understanding departs from the usual 
rules of just thinking. A frequent repetition of 
acts begets a habit ; and habits are attended with 
a certain promptness of execution, that prevents 
«ur observing the several steps and gradations 
hy iviiicii any course of action is accomplished, 
^ut in other instances, where we judge not by 
precontracted habits, as when the general idea is 
complex, or less familiar to the mind, wo 
always proceed according to the form of reason- 
ing established al>ov», A goldsmith, for instance, 
^''ho is in doubt as to i*^y piece of metal, whether 
be of the species called gold, first examines its 
properties, and then comparing them with the 
general idea signified by that name, if he finds a 


perfect correspondence, no longer hesitates under 
what class of metals to rank it. 

5. Nor let it be imagined that our researches 
here, because in appearance bounded to the im- 
posing of general names upon particular objects, 
uni therefore trivial and of little consequence 
Some of the most considerable debates among 
mankind, and such too as nearly regard their 
lives, interest, and happiness, turn wholly upon 
this article. Is it not the chief employment of 
our several courts of judicature to determine, in 
particular instances, what is law, justice, and 
equity? Of what importance is it in many cases 
to decide aright, whether an action shall be 
termed murder or manslaughter! We see then 
that no less than the lives and fortunes of men 
often depend upon these decisions. The reason 
is plain. Actions, when once referred to a gene- 
mi idea, draw after them all that may be affirmed 
of that idea; insomuch that the determining the 
species of actions is all one with determining 
what proportion of praise or dispraise, commen- 
dation or blame, &c., ought to follow them. For, 
as it is allowed that murder dcscrvc.s death, by 
bringing any particular action under the head of 
murder, we of course decide the punishment 
due to it. 

6. but the great importance of tnis branch of 
reasoning, and llie necessity of care and circum- 
spection in referring particular objects to general 
ideas, is still farther evident from the practice ol 
the mathematicians. Every one, who has read 
Euclid, knows that he frequently requires us to 
draw lines through certain points, and according 
to such and such directions. The figures llience 
resulting are often squares, parallelograms, or 
rectangles. Yet Euclid never supposes t'lis frori 
their bare appearance, but always demonstrates 
it upon the strictest principles of geometry. No: 
is the method he takes in any thing difi’eron. 
from that d(*scribed above. Tlius, for instance, 
having defined a sijuare to be a figure boundeii 
by four equal sides joined together at right 
angles ; when such a figure arises in any con- 
struction previous to the demonstration of a pro- 
position, yet he never calls it by that name until 
he has sliown that its sides are equal, and all its 
angles right ones. Now this is apparently the 
same form of reasoning we have before exhibited 
in proving eight to be an even number. 

7. Having thus explained the rules by which 
we are to conduct ourselves in ranking particular 
objects under general ideas, and shown their 
conformity to the practice and manner of the 
mathematicians, it remains only to observe, that 
the true way of rendering this part of knowledge 
both easy and certain, is, by habituating ourselves 
to clear and determinate ideas, and keeping them 
steadily annexed to their respective nanies. ror 
as all our aim is to apply general words aright 
if these words stand for invariable ideas that are 
perfectly known to the mind, and can be read tly 
distinguished upon occasion, there will be little 
danger of mistake or error in our reasonings. 
I^t us suppose that, by examining any object, 
and carrying our attention successively from one 
part to another, we have acquainted ourselves 
with the several particulars observaVde in it. If 
among these we find such as constitute some 
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general idea, framed and settled before-hand by 
the understanding, and disi.inguished by a par- 
ticular name, the resemblance thus known and 
perceived necessarily determines the species of 
the object, and thereby gives it a right to the 
name by which that species is called. Thus 
four equal sides, joined together at right angles, 
make up the notion of a square. As this is a 
tixed and invariable idea, without which the 
general name cannot be applied, we never call 
any particular figure a square until it appears to 
have these .several conditions ; and, contrarily, 
wherever 11 figure is found with these conditions, 
it necessarily lakes the name of a square. The 
same will be found to hold in all our other rea- 
sonings of this kind, where nothing can create 
any difficulty but the want of setllecl ideas. If, 
for instance, wo have not determined within our- 
selves the precise notion denoted by the word 
manslaughter, it will bo nnpossildc for us to de- 
cide whether any particular action ought to bear 
that name ; because, however nicely we examine 
the action itself, yet, being strangers to the gene- 
ral idea with winch it is to he compared, we are 
utterly unable to judge of their agreement or 
disagreement. Iliu if we take care to remove 
this obstacle, and distinctly trace the two ideas 
under consideration, all difficulties vanish, and 
the resolution becomes both easy and certain. 

8. Thus we sec of what importance it is 
towards the improvement and certainty of human 
knowledge, that we accustom ourselves to clear 
and determinate ideas, and a steady application 
of words. 

Sr.cT. III. — Of ReasoninCi as it Regards the 

Powers and Propemties of Things, and 

THE Relations of our General Ideas. 

1. We now come to the second great end 
which men have in view in their reasonings : 
namely, the discovering and ascribing to things 
their .several attributes or properties. And here 
it will be necessary to distinguish between rea- 
soning as it regards the sciences, and as it con- 
cerns common life. In the sciences our reason 
is employed chiefly about universal trutlLs, it 
being by them alone that the bounds of human 
knowledge are enlarged. Hence the division of 
things into various classes, called otherwise 
genera and species. For these universal ideas 
being set up as the representatives of many par- 
ticular things, whatever is affirmed of them may 
be also affirmed of all the individuals to which 
they belong. Murder, for instance, is a general 
idea, representing a certain species of human 
actions. Reason tells us that the piinisliment 
due to it is death. Hence every particular action, 
coming under the notion of murder, has the 
punishment of death allotted to it. Here then 
we apply the general truth to some obvious in- 
stance ; and this is what properly constitute s the 
reasoning of common life. For men, in their 
ordinary transactions and intercourse one with 
another, have, for the most part, to do only with 
particular objects. Our friends and relatiors, 
their characters and behaviour, the constitution 
of the several bodies that surround us, and the 
uses to which they may be applied, are what 
chiefly engage our attention. In all these we 


reason about particular things ; and the whole 
result of our reasoning is, the applying the gene- 
ral truths of the sciences in the ordinary transac- 
tions of human life. When we see a viper, we 
avoid it. Wherever we have occasion for the 
forcible action of water, to move a body tha 
makes considerable resistance, we take care to 
convey it in such a manner that it shall fall upon 
the object with impetuosity. Now all this hap- 
pens in consequence of our familiar and ready 
application of these two general truths. ‘The 
bite of a viper is mortal.^ ‘ Water, falling upon 
a body with impetuosity, acts very forcibly 
towards setting it in motion.’ In like manner, 
if we set ourselves to consider any particular 
character, in order to determine the share of 
praise or dispraise that belongs to it, our great 
concern is to ascertain exactly the proportion of 
virtue and vice. The reason is obvious. A just 
determination, in all cases of this kind, depimds 
entirely upon an application of these general 
maxims of morality ; Virtuous actions deserve 
praise ; vicious actions deserve blame. 

2. Hence it appears that reasoning, as it re- 
gards common life, is no more than the ascribing 
the general properties of things to those several 
objects with which wc arc more immediately 
concerned, according as they are found to be of 
that particular division or class to which the 
properties belong. ‘The steps then by which we 
proceed are manifestly these. First, we refer 
the object under consideration to some general 
idea or class of things. We then recollect the 
several attributes of that general idea. And, 
lastly, ascribe all those attributes to the present 
object. Thus, in considering the character of 
Sempronius, if we find it to be of the kind called 
virtuous, when we, at the same time, reflect that 
a virtuous character is deserving of esteem, it 
naturally and obviously follows that Sempronius 
is so too. These thoughts, put into a syllogism, 
in order to exhibit the form of reasoning here 
required, run thus: — ‘Every virtuous man is 
worthy of esteem. — Sempronius is a virtuous 
man; — Therefore Sempronius is worthy of es- 
teem.’ 

3. By this syllogism it appears, that, before we 
affirm any thing of a particular object, that object 
must be referred to some general idea. Sempro- 
I'ius is pronounced worthy of esteem only in 
consequence of his being a virtuous man, or 
coming under that general notion. Hence we 
see the necessary connexion of the various parts 
of reasoning, and the dependence they have one 
upon another. The determining the genera and 
species of things is one exercise of human rea- 
son ; and here we find that this exercise is the 
first in order, and previous to the other, which 
consists in ascribing to them their properties, 
and relations. But when we have taken this 
previous step, and brought particular objects 
under general names ; as the properties we as- 
cribe to them are no other than those of 
general idea, it is plain that, in order to a suc- 
cessful progress in this part of knowledge, we 
must thoroughly aenuaint ourselves with the 
several relations and attributes of these our 
general ideas. When this is done, the other 
part will be easy, and requires scarcely any labor 
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or thought, as being no more than an application 
of the general form of reasoning represented in 
the foregoing syllogism. Now, as we have al- 
ready suificienlly shown how we are to proceed 
in determining the genera and species of thinj:s, 
which, as we have said, is the previous step to 
this second branch of human knowledge, all that 
is farther wanting towards a due explanation of 
it is, to offer some considerations as to the man- 
ner of investigating the general relations of our 
ideas. This is the highest exercise of the powers 
of the understanding, and tliat by means of which 
we arrive at the discovery of universal truths ; so 
that our deductions in this way constitute that 
particular species of reasoning which regards 
principally the sciences. 

4.^But, that wo may conduct our thoughts 
with some order and method, we shall begin 
with observing, that the relations of our general 
ideas are of two kinds : either such as imme- 
diately discover tliemselvcs, upon comparing the 
ideas one with another; or such as, being more 
remote and distant, reijuire art and contrivance 
to bring them into view. The relations of the 
first kind furnish us with intuitive and self- 
evident truths . tliose of the second are traced 
by reasoning, and due application of inter- 
mediate ideas. It is of this last kind that we 
are to speak here, having discussed the other in 
the second part. As, thorc^re, in tracing the 
more distant relations of things, we must always 
have recourse to intervening ideas, and are more 
or less successful in our researches according to 
our acquaintance witli these ideas, and ability 
of applying them, it is evident that, to make a 
good reasoner, two things are principally re- 
auired. 1st, An extensive knowledge of those 
intermediate ideas, by means of whicli things 
may be compared one with another. 2dly, The 
skill and talent of applying them happily in all 
particular instances that come under considera- 
tion. 

/). In order to our successful progress in rea- 
soning, we must have an extensive knowledge of 
those intermediate ideas, by means of which 
things may be compared one with anolber. For 
as it is not every idea that will answer the pur- 
pose of our enquiries, but such only as are pecu- 
liarly related to the objects about which we 
reason, so as, by a comparison with them, to 
furnish evident and known truths ; nothing is 
more apparent than that the greater variety of con- 
eeptions we can call into view, the more likely 
we are to find some among them that will help 
us to the truths here required. And, indeed, it 
Isolds in experience, that in proportion as we en- 
large our views of things, and grow acquainted 
with a multitude of different objects, the reason- 
uig faculty gatliers strength : for, by extending 
cur sphere of knowledge, the mind acquires a 
certain force and penetration, as being accus- 
Junied to examine the several appearances of its 
^ueus, and observe what light they cast one apon 
another. & ^ 

6. This is the reason why, in order to excel 
feniiarkably in any one branch of learning, it is ne- 
cessary to have at least a general acquaintance 
with the whole circle of arts and sciences. All 
^hevaiioiis divisions of human knowledge arc very 
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nearly related, and, in innumerable instances, 
serve to illustrate each other. And although 
it is not to be denied that, by a resolute appli- 
cation to one brancli of study, a man may make 
considerable progress, and acquire some degree 
of eminence in it ; yet his views will be always 
narrow and contracted, and he will want that 
masterly discernment which not only enables us 
to |)nrsue our discoveries with ease, but also, in 
laying them open to others, to spread a certain 
brightness aiound them. But, when our reason- 
ing regards a particular science, it is further 
necessary that we more nearly acquaint ourselves 
with whatever relates to that science. A general 
knowledge is a good preparation, and enables us 
to procecjJ with ease and expedition in whatever 
branch of learning we apply to. But then, in 
the minute and intricate questions of any sci- 
ence, we are by no means qualified to reason 
with udvanta.;e until we have perfectly mastered 
the science to w'hich they belong. 

7. VVe come now to the second thing required, 
in order to a successful progress in reasoning; 
namely, the skill and talent of applying inter- 
mediate ideas happily in all particular instances 
that come under consideration. And here rules 
and precepts are of little service. Use and ex- 
perience are tlie best instructors. For, wdiatcver 
logicians may boast of being able to form perfect 
reasoners by book and rule, we find by expe- 
rience that the study of their precepts does not 
always add any great degree of strength to the 
understanding. In short, it is the habit alone of 
reasoning that makes a reasoner. And, therefore, 
the true way to acquire this talent is, by being 
much conversant in those sciences where the 
art of reasoning is allowed to reign in the great- 
est perfection. Hence it was that the ancients, 
who so well understood the manner of forming 
the mind, always began with mathematics as the 
foundation of their philosophical studies. Here 
the understanding is by degrees habituated to 
truth, contracts insensibly a certain fondness for 
it, and learns never to yield its assent to any 
proposition where the evidence is not sufficient 
to produce full conviction. For this reason Plato 
has called mathematical demonstrations the 
cathartics or purgatives of the soul, as being the 
proper means to cleanse it from error, and to 
promote that natural exercise of its faculties in 
which just thinking consists. 

8. li, therefore, we would form our minds to 
a habit of reasoning closely and in a train, we 
cannot take any more certain method than exer- 
cising ourselves in mathematical demonstrations, 
so as to contract a kind of familiarity with them. 
Not that we look upon it as necessary that all 
men .should be deep mathematicians ; but that 
having acquired the manner of reasoning, which 
that study necessarily brings the mind to, they 
may be able to transfer it to other parts of 
knowledge, as they shall have occasion. 

9. But though the study of mathematics be of 
ah others the most useful to form the mind, and 
give it an early relish for truth, yet ought not 
other parts of philosophy to be neglected. For 
there also we meet with many opportunities of 
exercising the powers of the understanding; and 
the variety of subjects naturally leads us to olv- 
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serve all those different turns of tbinkinjf that 
are peculiarly adapted to the several ideas we 
examine, and the truth we search after. A mind 
thus trained acquires a certain mastery over its 
own thoughts, insomuch that it can range and 
model them at pleasure, and call such into view 
as best suit its present designs. Now in this the 
whole art of reasoning consists ; from among a 
great variety of different ideas to single out those 
that are most proper for the business in hand, 
and to lay them together in such order, that 
from plain and easy beginnings, by gentle 
degrees, and a continued train of evident truths, 
we may be insensibly led on to such discoveries 
as at our first setting out appeared beyond the 
reach of the human understanding. For this 
purpose, besides the study of mathematics before 
recommended, we ought to apply ourselves 
diligently to the reading of such authors as have 
distinguished themselves for strength of reason- 
ing, and a just and accurate manner of thinking. 
For it is observable, that a mind exercised and 
halwtuated to truth seldom rests satisfied in a 
bare conlemplation of the arguments olTcred by 
Olliers; but will he frequently trying its own 
sNength, and pursuing its discoveries upon the 
plan It is most accustomed to. Thus we insen- 
sibly contract a habit of tracing truth from one 
stage to another, and of investigating those gene- 
ral relations and properties which we afterwards 
ascribe to particular things, according as we find 
them comprehended under the abstract ideas to 
which the properties belong. 

Sect. IV. — Of the Forms of Syllogisms. 

1. Having thus given a general notion of 
syllog.sms, and their parts, we shall now enter 
more particularly into the subject, examine their 
variou.s forms, and lay open the rules of argu- 
mentation proper to each. In the syllogisms 
above mentioned the middle term is the subject 
of the major proposition, and the predicate of 
the minor. This disposition, though the most 
natural and obvious, is not however necessary ; 
as it often happens that the middle term is the 
subject in both tlie premises, or the predicate in 
both ; and sometimes, directly contrary to its 
disposition in the preceding sections, the predi- 
cate in the major, and the subject in the minor. 
Hence the distinction of syllogisms into various 
kinds, called figures by logicians. For figure, 
according to tlieir use of the word, is nothing but 
the order and disposition of the middle term in 
any syllogism. And, as this disposition is four- 
fold, so the figures of syllogisms thence arising 
are four in number. When the middle term is 
the subject of tlie major proposition, and the 
predicate of the minor, we have what is called 
the first figure : as, ‘ No work of God is bad ; — 
The nauiral passions and appetites of men are the 
woik of God ; — ^Therefore none of them is bad.' 
If, on the other hand, it is the predicate of both 
the premises, the syllogism is said to be tlie 
second figure : us, * Whatever is bad is not the 
work of God : — All the natural passion.s and 
appetites of men are the work of God •.—There- 
fore the natural passions and appetites of men 
are not bad.' Again, in the third figure, the 
iniddle term is the subject of the two premises ; 


as, ‘ All AfricaiLS are black : — All Africans are 
men Therefore some men are black.' And 
lastly, by making it the predicate of the major 
and subject of the minor, we obtain syllogisms 
in the fourth figure ; as, ‘ The only being who 
ought to be worshipped is the Creator and 
Governor of the world : — The Creator and 
Governor of the world is God ; — ^Therefore God 
is the only being who ought to be worshipped.' 

2. But, besides this fourfold distinction of 
syllogisms, there is a further subdivision of them 
in every figure, arising from the quantity and 
quality, as they are called, of the propositions. 
By quantity we mean the consideration of pro- 
positions, as universal or particular ; by quality, 
as affirmative or negative. 

Now as, in all the several dispositions the 
middle term, the propositions of which a syllo- 
gism consists may be either universal or par- 
ticular, affirmative or negative, the due determi- 
nation of tlu?se, and so putting them together as 
the laws of argumentation require, constitute 
what logicians call the moods of syllogisms. Of 
these moods there is a determinate number to 
every figure, including all the possible ways in 
which propositions differing in quantity or 
quality can be combined, according to any dis- 
position of the middle term, in order to arrive at 
a just conclusion. 

The first figure hfis only four legitimate moods. 
The major proposition in this figure must lx* 
universal, and the minor affirmative ; and it hai 
this property, that it yields conclusions of all 
kinds, affirmative and negative, universal and 
particular. 

The second figure has also four legitimate 
moods. Its major proposition must be univer- 
sal, and one of the premises must be negative. 
It yields conclusions both universal and particu- 
lar, but all negative. 

The lliird figure has six legitimate moods. Its 
minor must always be affirmative ; and it yield."’ 
conclusions both affirmative and negative, bit 
all particular. These are all the figures whic'.i 
were admitted by the inventor of syllogisms; 
and of which, so far as we know, the number oi 
leiriliinate moods has been ascertained, and seve- 
rally demonstrated. In every figure it will be 
found upon trial that there are sixty-four differ- 
i^iit moods of syllogism; and he who thinks it 
worth while to construct so many in the fourth 
figure, always remembering that the middle term 
in each must be the predicate of the mmor and 
the subject of the minor proposition, wiu easily 
discern what number of these moods are legiti- 
mate, and give true conclusions. 

Besides the rules that are proper to eac^i 
figure, Aristotle has given some that are common 
to all, by which the legitimacy of syllogisms 
may be tried. These may be reduced to fivc^ 
1. There must be only three terms in a syllo- 
gism : as each term occurs in two of the propo- 
sitions, it must be precisely the same in both ; 
if it be not, the syllogism is said to have foo^ 
terms, which makes a vicious syllogism. 2. 
The middle term must be taken universally io 
one of tlie premises. .3. Both premises must not 
be particular propositions, nor both negative 
4. The conclusion must be particular, if either 
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of the premises be particular; and negative, if the antecedent would necessarily imply the ad- 
either of the premises be negative. 5. No term mission also of the consequent, 
can be taken universally in the conclusion, if it 6. There are two ways of arguing in hypolhe- 
be not taken universally in the premises. tical syllogisms, which lead to a certain and lui- 

For understanding the second and fifth of avoidable conclusion. For as the major is always 
ihese rules, it is necessary to observe, that a a conditional proposition, consisting of an ante- 
terra is 'said to be taken universally, hot only cedent and a consequent ; if the minor admits 
when it is the subject of a universal proposition, the antecedent, it is plain that the conclusion must 
but also when it is the predicate ot a negative admit the consequent. This is called arguing 
proposition. On the other hand, a term is said from the admission of the antecedent to the ad- 
to be taken particularly, when it is cither the mission of the consequent, and constitutes that 
subject of a particular, or the predicate of an mood or species of hypothetical syllogisms which 
affirmative proposition. is distinguished in the schools by the name of 

3. The divisionofsyllogisms, according to mood the modus poiiens, as by it the whole conditional 

and figure, respects those especially w'hich are proposition, both antecedent and consequent, is 
known by the name of plain simple syllogisms; established. Thus; If God is infinitely wise, 
that is, which are bound to three propositions, and acts with perfect freedom, he docs nothing 
aH#imple, and where the extremes and middle but what is best: — But God is infinitely wise, 
term are connected, according to the above rules, and acts with perfect freedom : — ^'I’lierefore he 
Ilut as the mind is not tied down to any one does nothing but what is best.' Here we see the 
precise form of reasoning, but sometimes makes antecedent or first part of the conditional propo- 
use of more, sometimes of fewer premises, and sition is established in the minor, and the con- 
often takes in compound and conditional propo- sequent or second part in the conclusion ; whence 
sitions, it may not be amiss to take notice of the the syllogism itself is an example of the modus 
different forms derived from this source, and ponens. But if now we on the contrary suppose 
explain the rules by which the mind conducts that the minor rejects the consequent, then it is 
itself in the use of them. apparent that the conclusion must also reject the 

4. When in any syllogism the major is a con- antecedent. In this case we arc said to argue 
ditioiial proposition, the syllogism itself is from the removal of the consequent to the removal 
termed conditional. Thus : * If there is a God, of the antecedent, and the particular mood or 
he ought to be worshipped : — But there is a species of syllogism thence arising is called by 
God .‘—Therefore he ought to be worshipped.' logicians the modus tollens; because in it both 
In this example the major, or first proposition, antecedent and consequent are rejected or taken 
is conditional, and therefore the syllogism itself away, as appears by the following example. * Jf 
is also of the same kind. And here we must God were not a being of infinite goodness, 
observe, that all conditional propositions con- neithei would he consult the happiness of Ins 
sist of two distinct parts : one expressing the creatures : — But Go<l does consult the happiness 
condition upon whicn the predicate agrees or of his creatures : — ^Therefore he is a being of infi- 
disagrees with the subject, as in this now before nite goodness.' 

us, if there is a God ; the other joining or dis- 7. These tw'o species take in the whole class 
joining the said predicate and subject, as here, of conditional syllogisms, and include all the pos- 
he ought to be worshipped. The first of these sible ways of arguing that lead to a legitimate 
parts, or that which implies the condition, is conclusion ; because wo cannot here proceed by 
called the antecedent ; the second, where we a contrary process of reasoning, that is, from the 
join or disjoin the predicate and subject, has live removal of the antecedent to the removal of the 
name of the consequent. consequent, or from the establishing of the con- 

5. In all propositions of this kind, supposing sequent to the establishing of the antecedent, 
them to be exact in point of form, the relation For although the antecedent always expresses 
between the antecedent and consequent must ever some real condition, which, once admitted, ne- 
he true and real ; that is, the antecedent must cessarily implies the consequent, yet it does not 
always contain some certain and genuine con- follow that there is therefore no other condition • 
ditiorijwhic^ necessarily implies the consequent; and if so, then, after removing the antecedent, 
for otnerwise the position itself will be false, the consequent may still hold, because of some 
and therefore ought not to be admitted into our other determination that infers it. When we 
reasonings. Heriice it follows, that when any say, If a stone is exposed some time to the rays 
conditional proposition is assumed, if we admit of the sun, it will contract a certain degree of 
the antecedent of that proposition, we must at heat ; the proposition is certainly true ; and, ad- 
the same time necessarily admit the consequent ; mitting the antecedent, we must also admit the 
hut, if we reject the consequent, we are in like consequent. But, as there are other ways by 
nianner bound to reject the antecedent. For as which a stone maf gather heat, it will not follow 
the antecedent always expresses some condition from the ceasing of the before-mentioned con- 
which necessarily implies the truth of the conse- dition, that therefore the consequent cannot take 
qnent ; by admitting the antecedent, we allow of place. We cannot argue : but the stone has no* 
that condition, and therefore ought algo to admit Dcen exposed to the rays of the sun ; therefore 
the consequent. In like manner, if it appears neither nas it any degree of beat : for there are 
that the consequent ought to be rejected, the many other ways by which heat might be com- 
antecedent evidently must be so too because, municated to it. And, if we cannot argue from 
as has just been demonstrated, the admitting of the removal of the antecedent to the removal of 
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the consequent, neither oan we from the admission 
of the consequent to the admission of the antece- 
dent ; because, as the consequent may flow from 
a great Yariety of different suppositions, the al- 
lowing of it does not determine the precise sup- 
position, but only that some one of them must 
take place. Thus, in the foregoing propositions, 

If a stone is exposed some time to the rays of 
the sun, it will contract a certain degree of heat;' 
admitting the consequent, viz. that it has con- 
tracted a certain degree of heat, we are not there- 
fore bound to admit the antecedent, that it has 
beer, some time exposed to the rays of the sun ; 
because there are many other causes whence that 
heat may have proceeded. These two ways of 
arguing, therefore, hold not in conditional syllo- 
gisms. 

8. As, from the major being a conditional 
proposition, we obtain the species of conditional 
syllogisms; so, where it is a disjunctive propo- 
sition, the syllogism to which it belongs is also 
called disjunctive, as in the following example ; — 
‘The world is either self-existent, or the work of 
some finite, or of some iiifuiite being : — But it is 
not self-existent, nor the work of a finite being: — 
Therefore it is the work of an infinite Being.^ 

Now,adisjunctive proposition is that, in which, 
of several predicates, we affirm one necessarily to 
belong to the subject, to the exclusion of all the 
rest, but leave that particular one undetermined. 
Hence it follows that, as soon as we determine 
the particular predicate, all the rest are of course 
to be rejected; or if we reject all the predicates 
but one, that one necessarily takes place. When, 
therefore, in a disjunctive syllogism, the several 
predicates are enumerated in the major ; if the 
minor establishes any one of these predicates, the 
conclusion ought to remove all the rest ; or if in 
the minor all the predicates but one are removed, 
the conclusion must necessarily establish that one. 
Thus, in the disjunctive syllogism given above, 
the major affirms one of the three predicates to 
belong to the earth, viz. self-existence, or tliat it 
is the work of a finite, or tliut it is the work of an 
infinite Being. Two of these predicates are re- 
moved in the minor, viz. self-existence, and the 
work of a finite being. Hence the conclusion 
necessarily ascribes to it the third predicate, and 
affirms that it is the work of an infinite Being. 
If we give the syllogism another turn, so that 
the minor may establish one of the predicates, 
by affirming the earth to be the production cf 
an infinite Being : llien the conclusion must re- 
move the other two, asserting it to be neither 
self-existent, nor the work of a finite being. 
These are the forms of reasoning in these species 
of syllogisms, the justness of which appeal's at 
first sigfit: and that there can be no other is 
evident from the very nature of a disjunctive pro- 
position. 

9. In the several kinds of syllogisms hitherto 
mentioned, we may observe, that the parts art 
complete ; that is, the three propositions of which 
they consist are represented in torm. But it offen 
happens, that some one of the premises is not 
only an evident truth, but also familiar and in 
the minds of all men ; in which case it is usually 
omitted, whereby we have an imperfect syllogism 
that seems to be made up of only two propositions. 


Should, we, for instance, argue in this manner : — 

‘ Every roan is mortal r — therefore every king is 
mortal : — the syllogism appears to be imperl^t, 
as consisting but of two propositions. Yet it is 
really complete ; only the minor (every king is a 
man) is omitted ; and left to the reader to supply, 
as being a proposition so familiar and evident 
that it cannot escape him. 

10. Tliese seemingly imperfect syllogistns are 
called enthymemei ; and occur very frequently in 
reasoning, especially where it makes a part of 
common conversation. Nay, there is a particular 
elegance in them, because, not displaying the ar- 
gument in all its parts, they leave somewhat to 
tlie exercise and invention of the mind. We are 
thus put upon exerting ourselves, and seem to 
share in the discovery of what is proposed to ys. 
Now this is the great secret of fine writing, sli^o 
frame and put together our thoughts as to give 
full play to the reader*s imagination, and draw 
him insensibly into our views and course of rea- 
soning. This gives a pleasure not unlike to tliat 
which the author himself feels in composing. It 
besides shortens discourse, and adds a certain force 
and liveliness to our arguments, wlien the words 
in which they are conveyed favor tlie natural 
quickness of tlie mind in its operations, and a 
single expression is left to exhibit a whole train 
of thoughts. 

n. But there is another species of reasoning 
with two propositions, which seems to be com- 
plete in itself, and where we admit the conclusion 
without supposing any tacit or suppressed judg- 
ment in the mind, from which it follows syllogis- 
tically. This happens between propositions, 
where the connexion is such, that tlie admission 
of the one necessarily, and at the first sight, implies 
the admission also of the other. For if the pro- 
position on which the other depends is self-evi- 
dent, we content ourselves with barely affirming 
it, and infer that other by a direct conclusion. 
Thus, by admitting a universal proposition, we 
are forced also to admit of all the particular pro- 
positions comprehended under it, this being the 
very condition that constitutes a proposition uni- 
versal. If then that universal proposition be 
self-evident, the particular ones follow of course, 
without any farther train of reasoning. Whoever 
allow.s, for instance, ‘that things equal to one 
and the same thing are equal to one another/ 
must ut the .same time allow, * that two triangles, 
each equal to a square whose side is three inches, 
are also equal between themselves.’ This argu- 
guinent, therefore, — ‘ Things equal to one and 
the same thing, are equal to one another 
Therefore these two triangles, each equal to the 
square of a line of three inches, are equal between 
themselves — is complete in its kind, and con- 
tains ail that is necessary towards a just and legi- 
timate conclusion. For the first or universal 

n osition is self-evident, and therefore requires 
irther proof. And as the truth of the par- 
ticular is inseparably connected with that of the 
universal, it follows from it by an obvious and 
unavoidable consequence. 

12. Now, in all cases of this kind, where pro- 
positions^ are deduced one from another, on ac- 
count of a known and evident connexion, we are 
said to reason by immediate consequence. Such 
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a coherence of propositions^ manifest at first sight, 
and forcing itself upon the mind, frequently oc- 
curs in reasoning. Logicians have explained at 
some length the several suppositions upon which 
it takes place, and allow of all immediate conse- 
quences that follow in conformity to them. It 
is however observable, that these arguments, 
though seemingly complete, because the con- 
clusion follows necessarily from the single pro- 
position that goes before, may yet be considered 
as real enthymemes, whose major, which is a 
conditional proposition, is wanting. The syllo- 
gism just mentioned, when represented according 
to this view, will run as follows:— ‘If things 
equal to one and the same thing, are equal to 
one another; these two triangles, each equal to a 
square whose side is three inches, are also equal 
between themselves. But things equal to one and 
the same thing are equal to one another: — there- 
fore also these triangles, &c., are equal between 
themselves.' This observation will be found to 
hold in all immediate consequences whatsoever, 
so that they are in fact no more than enthymemes 
of hypothetical syllogisms. But then it is par- 
ticular to them, that the ground on which the 
conclusion rests, namely its coherence with the 
minor, is of itself apparent, and seems imme- 
diately to flow from the rules and reasons of 
logic. 

13. The next species of reasoning we shall 
notice here is what is commonly known by the 
name of sorites. This is a way of arguing, in 
which a great number of propositions are so 
linked together, that the predicate of one becomes 
continually the subject of the next following, 
until at last a conclusion is formed, by bringing 
together the subject of the first proposition, and 
the predicate of the last. Of this kind is the 
following argument God is omnipotent:— 
an omnipotent being can do every thing possi- 
ble : he that can do every thing possible, can do 
whatever involves not a contradiction : — there- 
fore God can do whatever involves not a contra- 
diction.' This particular combination of pro- 
positions may be continued to any length we 
please, without in the least weakening the ground 
upon which the conclusion rests. ■ The reason is, 
because the sorites itself may be resolved into as 
many simple syllogisms as there are middle terms 
in it; where this is found universally to hold, 
that when such a resolution is made, and the 
syllogisms are placed in train, the conclusion of 
the last in the series is also the conclusion of the 
sorites. This kind of argument, therefore, as it 
SH’*vcs to unite several syllogisms into one, must 
stand upon the same foundation with the syllo- 
gisms of which it consists, and is indeed, properly 
speaking, no other than a compendious way of 
reasoning syllogistically. 

14. What is here said of plain simple propo* 
sitionn, may be as well applied to those that are 
conditional; that is, any number of them may 
he so joined together in a series, that the conse- 

uent of one shall become continually the antece- 
ent of the next following; in which case, by 
establishing the antecedent of the first proposi- 
tion, we establish the consequent of the last, 
% by removing the last consequent, remove 
a*so the first antecedent. This way of reasoning 


is exemplified in the following argument ‘ If 
we love any person, all emotions of haired 
towards him cease : — If all emotions of hatred 
towards a person cease, we cannot rejoice in his 
misfortunes : — If we rejoice not in his misfor- 
tunes, we certainly wish him no injury :— There- 
fore, if vve love a person, we wish him no in- 
jury.' It is evident that this sorites, as well as 
the last, may be resolved into a series of distinct 
syllogisms, with this only diflerence, that here 
the syllogisms are all conditional. 

15. The last species of syllogism we shall take 
notice of in this section is that commonly dis- 
tinguished by the name of a dilemma. A di- 
lemma is an argument by which we endeavour 
to prove the absurdity or falsehood of some 
assertion. In order to this, we assume a condi- 
tional proposition, the antecedent of which is 
the assertion to be disproved, and the consequent 
a disjunctive proposition, enumerating all the 
possible suppositions upon which that assertion 
can take place. If then it appears, that all these 
several suppositions are to be rejected, it is 
plain, that the antecedent or assertion itself must 
l)c so too. When, therefore, such a proposition 
as that before mentioned is made the major of 
any syllogism ; if the minor rejects all the sup- 
positions contained in the consequent, it neces- 
sarily follows, that tluj conclusion ought to reject 
the antecedent, which is the very assertion to be 
disproved. This particular way of arguing is 
that which logicians call a dilemma; and, from 
the account here given of it, it appears that 
we may in the general define it to be a hypothe- 
tical syllogism, where the consequent of the ma- 
jor is a disjunctive proposition, which is wholly 
taken away or removed in the minor. Of this 
kind is the following : — ‘ If God did not create 
the world perfect in its kind, it must either pro- 
ceed from want of inclination, or from want of 
power;— But it could not proceed either from 
want of inclination or want of power : — ^There- 
fore, he created the world perfect in its kind.' 
Or, which is the same thing : ‘ It is absurd to 
say that he did not create the world perfect in 
its kind.' 

16. The nature, then, of a dilemma is univer- 
sally this. The major is a conditional proposi- 
tion, whose consequent contains all the several 
suppositions upon which the antecedent can take 
place. As, therefore, these suppositions are 
wholly removed in the minor, it is evident that 
the antecedent must be so too ; insomuch that 
we here always argue from the removal of the 
consequent to the removal of the antecedent. 
Thai is, a dilemma is an argument in the modus 
tollens of hypothetical syllogisms, as logicians 
speak. Hence it is plain that, if the antecedent 
of the major is an affirmative proposition, the 
conclusion of the dilemma will be negative; but, 
if it is a negative proposition, the conclusion will 
be aflirmative. 

, Sect. V.— Of induction. 

1. All reasoning proceeds ultimately from first 
truths, either self-evident or taken for granted ; 
and the first truths of syllogistic reasonings are 
general propositions. But except in the mathe- 
matics, and such other sciences as, being con- 
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vtrsant about mere ideas, Iiave no immediate 
relation to Oiiri'^s without the mind, we cannot 
assume as truths propositions which arc general. 
The mathematician, indeed, may be considered 
as taking his ideas from the beginning in their 
general form. Every proposition composed of 
such ideas is therefore general ; and those which 
are theoretic are reducible to two parts or terms, 
a predicate and a subject, with a copula generally 
affirmative. If the agreement or the relation 
between the two terms be not immediate and 
self-evident, he has recourse to an axiom, which 

i.s a proposition still more general, and which 
supplies him with a third or middle term. This 
he compares first with the predicate, and then 
with the subject, or vice versil. These two com- 
parisons, when drawn out in form, make two 
|>ropositions, which are called the premises ; and, 
if tliey be immediate and self-evident, the con- 
clusion, consisting of the terms of the cpiestion 
proposed, is said to be demonstrated. This me- 
thod of reasoning is conducted exactly in the syl- 
logistic form explained in the preceding section. 

2. But, in sciences which treat of things exter- 
nal to the mind, we cannot assume as first prin- 
ciples the most general propositions, and from 
them infer others less and less general till we 
descend to particulars. The reason is obviou.s. 
Every thing in the universe, whctlier of mind or 
body, presents itself to our observation in its in- 
dividual state; so that perception and judgment, 
employed in the investigation of truth, whether 
physical, metaphysical, moral, or historical, have 
in the first place to encounter with particulars. 
‘ With these reason begins or should begin, its 
operations. It observes, examines, compares, 
and judges of them by some of those native evi- 
dences and original lights which, as they arc 
the first and iiidispen.sable inlets of knowledge 
to the mind, have been called the primary 
principles of truth.’ 

3. ‘ By such acts of observation and judgment,' 
says that accurate logician, Mr. Tatham, ‘ dili- 
gently practised, and frequently repeated, on 
many individuals of the same class or of a simi- 
lar nature, noting their agreements, marking 
their difTerenccs, however minute, and rejecting 
all instances which, however similar in appear- 
ance, are not in effect the same, reason, with 
much labor and attention, extracts some general 
laws respecting the properties and relations of 
real things.' This is no hasty, premature, no- 
tional abstraction of the mind, by which ideas 
are formed that have no archetypes in nature : it 
is a rational experimental process, instituted and 
executed upon the constitution of beings, which 
in part compose the universe. By this process 
reason advances from particulars to generals, 
from less general to more general, till by a 
series of slow progression, and by regular de- 
grees, it arrives at the most general notions. 
And by affirming or denying a genus of a 
species, or an accident of a substance or class 
of substances, through all the stages of the gra- 
dation, we form conclusions, which, if logically 
drawn, are axioms, or general propositions 
ranged one above another, till they terminate in 
those that are universal. 

* Thus, for instance, the evidence of the ex- 


ternal senses is obviously the primary principle 
from which all physical knowledge is derived. 
But, whereas nature begins with causes, which, 
after a variety of changes, produce effects, the 
senses open upon the effects, and from them, 
through the slow and painful road of experiment 
and observation, ascend to causes. By experi- 
ment and observations skilfully chosen, carefully 
conducted, and judiciously applied, the philo- 
sopher advances from one stage of enquiry to 
anutlier, in the rational investigation of the gene- 
ral causes of physical truth. From different ex- 
periments and observations made on the same 
individual subject, and from the same experi- 
ments and observations made on different sub- 
jects of the same kind, by comparing and 
judging, he discovers some qualities, causes, or 
phenomena, which, after carefully distinguishing 
and rejecting all contradictory instances that 
occur, he finds common to many. Thus, from 
many collateral comparisons and judments formed 
upon particulars, he ascends to generals ; and, by 
a repetition of the same industrious process and 
laborious investigation, he advances from general 
to more general, till at last he is enabled to form 
a few of the most general, with their attributes 
and operations, into axioms or secondary prin- 
ciples, which are the well-founded laws enacted 
and enforced by the God of nature. This is that 
j.ust and philosophic method cf reasoning which 
sound logic prescribes, in this as well as in other 
arts of learning ; by which, through the slow 
ut certain road of experiment and observation, 
the mind ascends from appearances to qualities, 
from effects to causes, and, from experiments 
upon many particular subjects, forms general 
propositions concerning the powers and proper- 
ties of physical body. 

5. * Axioms so investigated and established are 
applicable to all parts of learning, and are the 
indispensable, and, indeed, the wonderful expe- 
dients, by which, in every branch of knowledge, 
reason pushes on its enquiries to the particular 
pursuit of truth: and the method of reasoning 
by which they are formed is that of true and 
legitimate induction ; which is, therefore, by lord 
Bacon, the best and soundest of logicians, called 
‘ the key of interpretation.’ 

6. ‘ Instead of taking his axioms promis- 
cuously or arbitrarily out of the great’ families of 
the categories, and erecting them by his own 
sophistical invention into the principles upon 
which his disputation was to be employed, had 
the analytical genius of Aristotle presented us 
with the law.s of the true inductive logic, by 
which axioms are philosophically formed, ana 
had he, with his usual sagacity, given us an ex- 
ample of it in a single brunch of science ; he 
would fiave brought to the temple of truth 
an offering more valuable than he has done by 
the aggregate of all his logical and philosophical 
productions. 

7. ‘ In all sciences, except the mathematics, 
it is only after the inductive process has been in- 
dustriously pursued and successfully performed, 
that definition may be logically and usefully 
introduced, by beginning with the genus, pass- 
ing through all the gi’aduate and subordinate 
stages, and marking the .specific diflerence as it 
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descends, till it arrive at the individual, which is 
the subject of the question. And, by adding an 
affirmation or ne^tion of the attribute of the 
genus on the species or individual, or of a ge- 
neral accident on the particular substance so 
defined, making the definition a proposition, the 
truth of the question will be logically solved 
without any farther process. So that instead of 
being the first, as employed by the logic in com- 
mon use, definition may be the last act of reason 
in the search of truth in general. 

8. ‘ These axioms, or general propositions, 
thus inductively established, become another 
species of principles, which may be properly 
called secondary, and which lay the foundation 
of the syllogistic method of reasoning. When 
these are formed, but not before, we may safely 
admit the maxim with which logicians set out in 
the exercise of their art, as the great hinge on 
which their reasoning and disputation turn : 
‘ From truths that are already known, to derive 
others which are not known. ^ Or, to state it 
more comprehensively, so as to apply to pro^ 
bable as well as to scientific reasoning — ‘ From 
truths which are better known, to derive others 
which are less known.^ Philoso])hically speak- 
ing, syllogistic reasoning is, under general pro- 
positions to reduce others which are less general, 
or which are particular; for the inferior ones are 
known to be true, only as we trace their con- 
nexion with the superior. Logically speaking, 
it is, To predicate a genus of a species or indi- 
vidual comprehended under it, or an accident of 
the substance in which it is inherent. 

9. ‘ Thus induction and syllogism are the two 
methods of direct reasoning corresponding to the 
two kinds of principles, primary and secondary, 
on which they are founded, and by which they 
are respectively conducted. In both methods, 
indeed, reason proceeds by judging and compar- 
ing, but the process is diflerent throughout ; and, 
though it may have the sanction of Aristotle, an 
inductive syllogism is a solecism. 

10. ‘Till general truths aio ascertained by in- 
duction, the third or middle terms by which syl- 
logisms are made, are no where safely to bo 
found. So that another position of the Stagyrite, 
that ‘ syllogism is naturally ])rior in order to in- 
duction,’ is equally unfounded ; for induction 
does not only naturally but necessarily precede 
syllogism; and, except in mathematics, is in 
every respect indispensable to its existence; 
since, till generals are established, there can be 
neither definition, proposition, nor axiom, and of 
course no syllogism. And, as induction is the 
first, so is it the more essential and fundamental 
instrument of reasoning : for, as syllogism can- 
not produce its own principles, it must have them 
from induction : and if the general propositions, 
or secondary principles, be iroperlectly or in- 
firmly established, and much more, if they be 
laken at hazard, upon authority, or by arbitrary 
assumption, like those of Aristotle, all the syl- 
logising ia the world is a vain and useless logo- 
w>achy, only instrumental to the multiplication 
of false learning, and to the invention and con- 
firmation of error. The truth of syllogi.sms de- 
pends ultimately on the truth of axioms, and the 
l»‘uth of axioms on the soundness of inductions.’ 


Tatham’s Chart and Scale of Truth. But though 
induction is prior in order, as well as superior in 
utility, to syllogism, we have thought it expedient 
to treat of it last ; l30th because syllogism is an 
easier exercise of the reasoning faculty than induc- 
tion, and because it is the method of mathematics, 
the first science of reason in which the student 
is commonly initiated. 

Sect. VI. — Of Demonstration. 

1. Having despatched what seemed necessary 
with regard to induction and syllogism ; Wnow 
proceed to consider the laws of demonstration. 
And here it must be confessed that, in strict de- 
monstration, which removes from the mind all 
possibility of doubt or error, the inductive me- 
thod of reasoning can have no place. When 
the experiments and observations from which the 
general conclusion is drawn are numerous and 
extensive, the result of this mode of reasoning 
is moral certainty ; and, could the inductions be 
made complete, it would be absolute certainty, 
equally convincing with mathematical demon- 
stration. But however numerous and extensive 
the observations and experiments may be, upon 
which an inductive conclusion is established, 
they must of necessity come short of the num- 
ber and extent of nat\irc ; which in some cases, 
by its immensity, defeats all possibility of their 
co-extension; and in others, by its distance, lie 
out of the roach of their immediate application. 
Though truth docs not appear in all other de- 
partments of learning with that bold and resist- 
less conviction with which it presides in mathe- 
matical science, it shines through them all, if 
not interrupted by prejudice or perverted by 
error, with a clear and useful, though inferior 
strength. And as it is not .necessary, for the 
general safety or convenience of a traveller, that 
he should always enjoy the heat and splendor of 
a mid-day sun, whilst he can with much more 
ease pursue his journey under the weaker in- 
fluence of a morning or an evening ray ; so it is 
not requisite, for the various concerns and pur- 
poses of life, that men should be led by truth 
of the most redundant brightness. Such truth 
is to be had only in those sciences which are 
conversant about ideas and their various rela- 
tions ; where, every thing being certainly what it 
appears to he, definitions and axioms arise from 
mere intuition. Here syllogism lakes up the 
process from the beginning ; and by a sublime 
intellectual motion advances from the simplest 
axioms to the most complicated speculations, 
and exhibits truth springing out of its first and 
purest elements, and spreading on all sides into 
a system of science. As each step in the pr^ 
gress is syllogistic, we shall endeavour tc explain 
the use ’and 'application of syllogisms in this 
species of reasoning. 

We have seen that, in all the different appear 
ances they put on, we still arrive at a just and 
legitimate conclusion : now it often happens, 
that the conclusion of one syllogism becomes a 
previous proposition in another; by which means 
great numbers of them are sometimes linked to- 
gether in a series, and truths are made to follow 
one another in train. And as in such a conca- 
tenation of syllogisms all the various ways of 
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reasoning that are truly conclusive may be with 
safety introduced; hence it is plain, that in de- 
ducing any truth from its first principles, espe- 
cially where it lies at a considerable distance 
from them, we are at liberty to combine all the 
several kinds of syllogisms above explained, 
according as they are found best to suit the end 
and purpose of our enquiries. When a propo- 
sition is thus, by means of syllogisms, collected 
from others more evident and kiiown, it is said 
to be proved ; so that we may, in general, define 
the proof of a proposition to bo a syllogism, or 
a series of syllogisms, collecting that proposition 
from known and evident truths. But, more par- 
ticularly, if the syllogisms of which the proofs 
consist admit of no premises but definitions, 
self-evident truths, and propositions already es- 
tablished, then is the argument so constituted 
called a demonstration : whereby it appears that 
demonstrations are ultimately founded on defi- 
nitions and self-evident j)ropositions. 

2. All syllogisms, whether compound, multi- 
form, or defective, are reducible to plain simple 
syllogisms in some one of the four figures. But 
this is not all. Syllogisms of the first figure, in 
particular, admit of all possible conclusions: 
that is, any proposition, whether a universal 
affirmative or universal negative, a particular af- 
firmative or particular negative, which fourfold 
division embraces all their varieties ; any one of 
these may be inferred by virtue of some syllo- 
gism in the first figure. By these means it ha|)- 
pens, that the syllogisms of all the other figures 
are reducible also to syllogisms of the first figure, 
and may be considered as standing on the same 
foundation with them. To demonstrate and ex- 
plain the manner of this reduction would too 
much swell this treatise. It is enough to notice 
that the thing is universally known and allowed 
among logicians, to whose writings we refer such 
as desire farther satisfiiction in this matter. This 
then being laid down, it is plain that any de- 
monstration whatever may be considered as 
composed of a series of syllogisms, all in the 
first figure. For, since all the syllogisms that 
enter the demonstration arc reducible to syllo- 
gisms of some one of the four figures; and 
since the syllogisms of all the other figures are 
farther reducible to syllogisms of the first figure, 
it is evident, that the whole demonstration may 
be resolved into a series of these last syllogisms. 
Let us now, if possible, discover the ground on 
which the conclusion reds in syllogisms of the 
first figure; because, by so doing, we shall arrive 
at a universal principle of certain ly, whence? the 
evidence of all demonstrations in all their parts 
may be ultimately derived. 

3. The rules, then, of the first figure are briefly 
these: the middle term is the subject of the 
major proposition, and the predicate of the 
minor. The major is always a universal pro- 
position, and the minor always affirmative. Let 
us now see what effect these rules will have in 
reasoning. The major is a universal proposi- 
tion of which the middle term i.s the subject, 
and the predicate of the conclusion the predi- 
cate. Hence it appears, that in the major the 
predicate of the conclusion is always affirmed or 
denied universally of the middle term. Again, 
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the minor is an affirmative proposition, whereof 
the subject of the conclusion is the subject, and 
the middle term the predicate. Here then the 
middle term is affirmed of the subject of the 
conclusion ; that is, the subject of the conclu- 
sion is affirmed to be comprehended under, or 
to make a part of, the middle term. Thus then 
we see what is done in the preroi.ses of a syllo- 
gism of the first figure. The predicate of the 
conclusion is universally affirmed or denied of 
some idea. The subject of the conclusion is 
affirmed to be or to make a part of that idea. 
Hence it naturally and unavoidably follows, that 
the predicate of the conclusion ought to be 
affirmed or denied of the subject. To illustrate 
this by an example, we shall resume one of the 
syllogisms of the first section : ‘ every creature 
possessed of reason and liberty is accountable 
for his actions : — Man is a creature possessed of 
reason and liberty : — ^Therefore man is account- 
able for his actions.' Here, in the first proposi- 
tion, the predicate of the conclusion, account- 
ablenes?, is affirmed of all creatures that have 
reason and liberty. Again, in the second 
proposition, man, the subject of the conclu- 
sion, is affirmed to be or to make a part of this 
class of creatures. Hence the conclusion ne- 
cessarily and unavoidably follows, viz. that man 
is accountable for his actions; because, if reason 
and liberty be that which constitutes a creature 
accountable, and man has reason and liberty, it 
is plain he has that which constitutes him ac- 
countable, In like manner, where the major 
is a negative proposition, or denies the predicate 
of the conclusion universally of the middle term, 
as the minor always asserts the subject of the 
conclusion to be or make part of that middle 
term, it is no less evident that the predicate of 
the conclusion ought in this case to oe denied of 
the subject. So that the ground of reasoning, 
in all syllogisms of the first figure, is manifestly 
this, ‘ whatever may be affirmed universally, of 
any idea, may be affirmed of every one or any 
number of particulars comprehended under that 
idea.' And again, ‘whatever may be denied 
universally, of any idea, may be in like manner 
denied of every one or any number of its indi- 
viduals. These two propositions are called by 
logicians the dictum de omni, and dictum de 
imllo ; and are indeed the great principles of 
syllogistic reasoning, as all conclusions whatever 
either rest immediately upon them, or upon pro- 
positions deduced from them. But what adds 
greatly to their value is, that they are really self- 
evident truths, and such as we cannot gainsay 
without running into an express contradiction. 
To affirm, for instance, that no man is perfect, 
and yet argue that some men are perfect; or to 
say that all men are mortal, and yet that some 
men arc not mortal, is to assert a thing to be and 
not to be at the same time. 

4. And now we may affirm that; in all syllo- 
gisms of the first figure, if the premises are true, 
the conclusion must also be true. If, it be true 
that the predicate of the conclusion, whether af- 
firmative or negative, agrees universally to .some 
idea; and if it be also true that the subject of 
the conclusion is a part of, or comprehended 
under that idea; then it necessarily follows, that 
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the predicate of the conclusion agrees also to tlie 
subject. For to al^sert the contrary, would be to 
run counter to some one of the two principles 
before established ; that is, it would be to main- 
tain an evident contradiction. And thus we are 
come at last to the point we have been all along 
endeavouring to establish; namely, that every 
proposition ivhich can be demonstrated is neces- 
sarily true For as every demonstration may be 
resolved into a series of syllogisms, all in the 
first figure ; and as in any one of these syllo- 
gisms, if the premises are true, the conclusion 
must be so too ; it evidently follows that, if all 
the several premises are true, all the several con- 
clusions are so, and consequently the conclusion 
also of the last syllogism, which is always the 
proposition to be demonstrated. Now, that all 
the premises of a demonstration are true, will 
easily appear from the very nature and definition 
of that form of reasoning. A demonstration is 
a series of syllogisms, all whose premises are 
cither definitions, self-evident truths, or proposi- 
tions already established. Defitiitions are iden- 
tical propositions, wherein we connect the de- 
scription of an idea with the name by which we 
choose to have that idea called, and therefore as 
to their truth there can be no dispute. Self-evi- 
dent propositions appear true of themselves, and 
leave no doubt or uncertainty in the mind. Pro- 
positions before establi.shed are no other than 
conclusions gained, by one or more steps, from 
definitions and self-evident principles, that is, 
from true premises, and therefore must needs be 
true. Whence, all the previous propositions of 
a demonstration being manifestly true, the last 
conclusion, or proposition to be demonstrated, 
must be so too. So that demonstration not only 
leads to certain truth, but we have liere also a 
clear view of the ground and foundation of that 
certainty. For as, in demonstrating, we may be 
said to do notliing more than combine a series 
of syllogisms together, all resting on the same 
bottom ; it is plain tliat one unimrm ground of 
certainty runs through the whole, and that the 
conclusions are every where built upon some 
one of the two principles before established as 
the foundation of all reasoning. These two 
principles are easily reduced into one, and may 
oe expressed thus ; whatever predicate, whether 
affirmative or negative, agrees universally to 
any idea ; the same must agree to every one or 
any number of individuals comprehended under 
fi‘at idea. And thus we have, according to our 
first design, reduced the certainty of demonstra- 
tion to one simple and universal principle, which 
carries its own evidence with it, and which is 
indeed the ultimate foundation of all syllogistic 
reasoning. 

5. Demonstration therefore serving as an infal- 
lible guide to truth, and standing on so sure and 
inalterable a basis, we may now venture to as- 
sert, that the rules of logic furnish a sufilcient 
<^riterion for distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood. For, since every proposition that can 
demonstrated is necessarily true, he is able to 
distinguish truth from falsehood, who can with 
<^ertainty judge when a proposition is truly de- 
>ionstrated. Now a demonstration is nothing 
than a concatenation of syllogisms, all whose 
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premises are definitions, self-evident truths, or 
propositions previously established. To judge 
therefore of the validity of a demonstration, we 
must distinguish whether the definitions that en- 
ter it are genuine and truly descriptive of the 
ideas they are meant to exhibit ; whether the pro- 
positions assumed without proofs as intuitive 
truths have really that self-evidence to which they 
lay claim : whether the syllogisms are drawn up 
in due form, and agreeable to the laws of argu- 
mentation : in fine, whether they are combined 
together in a just and orderly manner, so that no 
demonstrable propositions serve anywhere as pre- 
mises unless they are conclusions of previous 
syllogisms. Now it is the business of logic, in 
explaining the several operations of the mind, 
fully to instruct in all these points. It teaches 
the nature and end of definitions, and lays down 
the rules by which they ou«ght to be framed. It 
unfolds the several species of propositions, and 
distinguishes the self-evident from the demon- 
strable. It delineates also the different forms of 
syllogisms, and explains the laws of argumenta- 
tion proper to each. In fine, it describes tlie 
manner of combining syllogisms, so as that they 
may form a train of reasoning, and lead to the 
successive discovery of truth. Tlie precepts of 
logic, therefore, as they enable us to judge 
with certainly when a proposition is duly demon- 
strated, furnish a sure criterion for tlie distin- 
guishing between truth and falsehood. 

6. Perhaps it may be objected, that demon- 
stration is a thing very rare and uncommon, as 
being the prerogative of but a few sciences, and 
therefore the criterion here given can be of no 
great use. But wherever, by the bare contem- 
plation of our ideas, truth is discoverable, there 
also demonstration may be attained. Now that 
is an abundantly sufficient criterion w'hich enables 
us to judge with certainty in all cases where the 
knowledge of truth comes within our reach ; for, 
with discoveries that lie beyond tlie limits of the 
human mind, we have, properly, no business. 
When a proposition is demonstrated, we are cer- 
tain of its truth. When, on the contrary, our 
ideas are such as have no visible connexion or 
repugnance, and therefore furnish not the proper 
means of tracing their agreement or disagreement, 
there we are sure that scientific knowledge is not 
attainable. But where there is some foundation 
of reasoning, which yet amounts not to the full 
evidence of demonstration, there the precepts of 
logic, by teaching us to determine aright of the 
degree of proof, and of what is still wanting to 
render it full and complete, enable us to make a 
due estimate of the measures of probability, and 
to proportion our assent to the c^rounds on which 
the proposition stands. And this is all we can 
possibly arrive at, or even so much as hope for, 
in the exercise of faculties so imperfect and li- 
mited as ours. 

7. Before we conclude this section, it is proper 
to lake notice of the distinction of demonstration 
into direct and indirect. A direct demonstra- 
tion is, when, beginning with definitions, self- 
evident propositions, or known and allowed 
truths, we form a train of syllogisms, and com- 
bine them in an orderly manner, continuing the 
series through a variety of successive steps, until 
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at last we arrive at a syllogism whose conclusion 
is the proposition to be demonstrated. Proofs 
of this kind leave no doubt or uncertainty behind 
them; because, all the seveml premises being 
true, the conclusion must be so too, and of course 
the very last conclusion or proposition to be 
proved. The other species of demonstration is 
the indirect, or, as it is sometimes called, the apo- 
gogical. The manner of proceeding here is, by 
assuming a jiroposition which directly contra- 
dicts that which we mean to demonstrate ; and 
thence, hy a continued train of reasoning, in the 
way of a direct demonstration, deducing some 
absurdity or manifest untruth. For hereupon we 
conclude that the proposition assumed was 
false ; and thence again, by an immediate con- 
sequence, that the proposition to lie demonstrated 
is true. Thus Euclid, in his third book, being 
to demonstrate that circles which touch one ano- 
ther inwardly have not the same centre, assumes 
the direct contrary to this, viz. that they have 
the same centre ; and thence, by an evident train 
of reasoning, proves that a part is equal to the 
whole. The supposition therefore leading to this 
absurdity he concludes to be false, and thence 
immediately infers, tlial they have not the same 
centre. 

8. Now, because this manner of demonstra- 
tion is accounted by some not altogether so clear 
and satisfactory, we shall therefore endeavour to 
show that it leads to truth and certainty equally 
with the other. Two propositions are said to be 
contradictory, when that which is asserted to be 
in the one is asserted not to be in the other. Thus 
the propositions, Circles that touch one another 
inwardly have the same centre, and Circles that 
touch one another inwardly have not the same 
centre, are contradictories, because the second 
asserts the direct contrary of what is asserted in 
the first. Now, in all contradictory propositions, 
this holds universally, that one of them is neces- 
sarily true, and the other necessarily false. For, 
if it be true that circles which touch one another 
inwardly have not the same centre, it is una- 
voidably false that they iiave the same centre. 
On the other hand, if it be false that they have the 
same centre, it is necessarily true that they have 
not the same centre?. Since therefore it is impo.s- 
sible for them to be both true or both false at the 
same time ; it unavoidably , follows that one js 
necessarily true, and the other necessarily false. 
This then being allowed, which is indeed self- 
evident, if any two contradictory propositions 
are assumed, and one of them can, by a clear 
train of reasoning, be demonstrau d to be false, 
it necessarily follows that the other is true. For, 
as the one is necessarily trjte and the other ne- 
cessarily false, when we come to discover which 
is the false proposition, we thereby also know the 
other to be true. 

9. Now this is precisely the manner of an in- 
direct demonstration, as is evident from the ac- 
count given of it above. For there we assume 
a proposition which directly contradicts that 
which we mean to demonstrate ; and having, by 
a continued series of proofs, shown it to be false, 
thence infer that its contradictory, or the propo- 
sition to be dernonstratcd, is true. As, therefore, 
this last conclusion i.s certain and unavoidable; 
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let us next enquire after what manner wc come 
to be satisfied of the falsehood of the assumed 
proposition, that so no possible doubt may re- 
main as to the force and validity of demonstra- 
tions of this kind. The maimer then is plainly 
this : Beginning with the assumed proposition, 
we, by the help of definitions, self-evident truths, 
or propositions already established, continue a 
series of reasoning, in the way of a direct de- 
monstration, until at length we arrive at some ab- 
surdity or known falsehood. Thus Euclid, in 
the example before-mentioned, from tlie supposi- 
tion that circles touching one another inwardly 
have the same centre, deduces, that a part is 
equal to the whole. Since, therefore, by a duo 
and orderly process of reasoning, we come at last 
to a false conclusion ; it is manifest that all the 
premises cannot be true ; for, were all the pre- 
mises true, the last conclusion must be so too, by 
what has been before demonstrated. Now, as 
to all the other premises made use of in the course 
of reasoning, they are manifest and known truths 
by supposition, us being either definitions, self- 
evident propositions, or truths previously esta- 
blished. The assumed proposition is that only as 
to which any doubt or uncertainty remains. That 
alone, therefore, can be false ; and indeed, from 
what has been already shown, must unavoidably 
be so. And thus we see that, in indirect de- 
monstrations, two contradictory propositions be- 
ing laid down, one of which is demonstrated to 
be false, the other, which is always the proposition 
to be proved, must necessarily be true; so that 
here, as well as in the direct way of proof, we 
arrive at a clear and satisfactory knowledge of 
truth. 

10. Tliis is universally the method of reason- 
ing in all apogogical or indirect demonstrations. 
But if any proposition is assumed from which, 
ill a direct train of reasoning, we can deduce its 
contradictory; the proposition so assumed is 
false, and the contradictory one true. For, if we 
suppose the assumed proposition to be true, then 
since all the other premises that enter the demon- 
stration arc also true, we shall have a series of 
reasoning consisting wholly of true premises; 
whence the last conclusion, or contraciictory of 
the assumed proposition, must be true likewise : 
so that we should thus have two contradictory 
propositions both true at the same time, which is 
manifestly impossible. The assumed proposi- 
tion, therefore, whence this absurdity flows, must 
necessarily be false ; and consequently its con- 
tradictory, which is here the proposition deduced 
from it must be true. If then any proposition 
is proposed to be demonstrated, and we assume 
the contradictory of that proposition, and thence 
directly infer the proposition to be demonstrated ; 
by these very means we know, that the proposi- 
tion so inferred is true. For since, from an as- 
sumed proposition, we have deduced its contra- 
dictory, we are thereby certain that the assumed 
proposition is false ; and if so, then its contradic 
tory, or that deduced from it, which in this case 
is the same with the proposition to be demon- 
strated, must be true. 

11. We have a curious instance of this in flis 
twelfth proposition of the ninth book of the Ele* 
ments. Euclid there proposes to demonstrate, 
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that in any series of numbers, rising from unity 
in geometrical progression, all the prime num- 
bers that measure the last term in the series will 
also measure the next after unity. In order to 
this, he assumes the contradictory of the propo- 
sition to be demonstrated: namely, that some 
prime number measuring the last term in the 
series does not measure the next after unity, and 
thence, by a continued train of reasoning, proves 
that it actually does measure it. Hereupon he 
concludes the assumed proposition to be false ; 
and that which is deduced from it, or its contra- 
dictory, which is the very proposition he pro- 
posed to demonstrate, to be true. Now that this 
is a just and conclusive way of reasoning is 
abundantly manifest from what we have so clearly 
established above. Whence it appears how ne- 
cessary some knowledge of the rules of logic is, 
to enable us to judge of the force, jtistness, and 
validity of demonstrations. For, though it is 
readily allowed, that by the mere strengili of our 
natural faculties we can at once discern that, of 
two contradictory propositions, the one is neces- 
sarily true, and the other necessarily false ; yet 
when they are so linked together in a demon- 
stration, as that the one serves as a previous pro- 
position whence the other is deduced, it does not 
so immediately appear, without some knowledge 
of the principles of logic, why that alone, which 
is collected by reasoning, ought to be embraced 
Hs true, and the other, whence it is collected, to 
be rejected as false. 

12. Having thus sufficiently evinced the cer- 
tainty of demonstration in all its branches, and 
shown the niles by which we ought to proceed, 
in order to arrive at a iust conclusion, according 
to the various ways of arguing made use of; it 
is needless to enter upon a particular considera- 
tion of those several species of false reasoning 
which logicians distinguish by the name of so- 
phisms. He that thoroughly understands the form 
and structure of a good argument, will of himself 
readily discern every deviation from it. And 
although sophisms have been divided into many 
classes, which are all called by sounding names, 
that therefore carry in them much appearance of 
learning; yet are the errors themselves so very 
palpable and obvious, that it would be lost la- 
bor to write for a man capable of being misled 
by them. Here, therefore, we choose to conclude 
this part of logic ; and shall in the next give 
some account of method, which, though insepa- 
rable from reasoning, is nevertheless always con- 
sidered by logicians as a distinct operation of the 
mind ; because its influence is not confined to 
the mere exercise of the reasoning faculty, but 
<ixtends in some degree to all the transactions of 
the understanding. 

PART IV. 

OF METHOD. 

^kct. I. — Of the Different Species of 
Method. 

We have now done with the first three 
operations of the mind, whose office it is to 
jsearch after truth, and enlarge the bounds of 
bn mail knowledge. There is yet a fourth, which 
regards the disposal and arrangement of our 


thoughts, when we endeavour so to put them, 
together as that their mutual connexion and 
dependence may be clearly seen. This is what 
logicians call method, and place always the last 
in order in explaining the powers of the under- 
standing; because it necessarily supposes a 
previous exercise of our other faculties, and 
some progress made in knowledge, before we 
can exert it in any extensive degree. 

2. In this view, it is plain that we must be 
previously well acquainted with the truths we 
are to combine together ; otherwise, how could 
we discern their several connexions and rela- 
tions, or so dispose of them as their mutual 
dependence may require ? But it often happens 
that the understanding is employed, not in the 
arrangement and composition of known truths,, 
but in the search and discovery of such as are 
unknown. And here the manner of proceeding 
is very different. We assemble at once our 
whole stock of knowledge relating to any sub- 
ject, and, after a general survey of things, begin 
with examining them separately and by parts. 
Hence, though at our first setting out we were 
acquainted only with some of the grand outlines 
of truth, we gradually discover the whole : and 
thus by a narrow scrutiny into things, when we 
have unravelled any pari of knowledge, and 
traced it to its first principles, so that the whole 
contexture of it lies open to the view of tlje 
mind; here by taking it the contrary way, and 
beginning with these principles, we can so adjust 
and put togellicr the parts, as the order or 
method of science requires. 

3. But, as these things are best understood 
when illustrated by cxslmples, let us suppose 
any machine, for instance a watch, presented to 
us, whose structure we are as yet unacquainted 
with, but want, if possible, to discover. The 
manner of proceeding in this case is by 
taking the whole in pieces, and examining the 
])arts separately one after another. When, by 
such a scrutiny, we have thoroughly informed 
ourselves concerning each, we then compare 
them together, in order to judge of their mutual 
action. Thus we gradually trace out the make 
and composition of the whole, and come at 
length to discover how parts of such a form, and 
so put together, constitute that particular machine 
called a watch, and contribute to all the several 
motions observable in it. This discovery being 
made, we can take things the contrary way, and, 
beginning with the parts, so dispose and con- 
nect them as their several uses and structures 
require, until at length we have the whole pre- 
sented to our view. 

4. And as in tracing and examining the works 
of art, so it is in a great measure in unfolding 
any part of human knowledge ; for the relations 
and mutual operations of things do not always 
immediately appear upon comparing them 
together. Hence we have recoui-se to interme- 
diate ideas, and, by means of them, are fur- 
nished with those previous propositions that 
lead to the conclusion we are in quest of. And, 
if it so happen that the previous propositions 
themselves arc not sufficiently evident, wc en- 
deavour, by new middle terms, to ascertain 
their trutli; still tracing things backward, in- 
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a continual series, until ^ve arrive at some 
syllogism where the premises are first and self- 
evident principles. This done, we become per- 
fectly satisfied as to the truth of all the conclu- 
sions we have passed through, as they are now 
seen to stand upon the firm and immoveable 
foundation of our intuitive perceptions : and, as 
we arrived at this certainty by tracing things 
backward to their original principles, so may we 
at any time renew it by a direct contrary pro- 
cess, if, beginning with these principles, we carry 
our thoughts forward, until they lead us, by a 
connected chain of proofs, to the very last con- 
clusion of the series. 

5. Hence it appears that, in disposing and 
putting together our thoughts, either for our 
own nse, that the discoveries we have made may 
at all times lie open to the review of the mind, 
or where we mean to communicate and unfold 
the discoveries to others, there are two ways of 
proceeding equally within our choice; for we 
may so propose the truths relating to any part of 
knowledge, as they presented themselves to the 
mind in the manner of investigation ; carrying 
on the series of proofs, in a reverse order, until 
they at last terminate in first principles; or, 
beginning with these principles, we may from 
them deduce, by a direct train of reasoning, all 
the several propositions we want to establish. 
The diversity in the manner of arranging our 
thoughts gives rise to the two-fold division of 
method established among logicians; for method, 
according to their use of the word, is nothing 
but the order and disposition of our thoughts 
relating to any subject. When truths are so 
proposed and put together as they were or might 
have been discovered, this is called the analytic 
method, or the method of resolution, as it traces 
things backward to their source, and resolves 
knowledge into its first principles. When, on 
the other hand, they are deduced from these 
principles, and connected according to their 
mutual dependence, so that the truths first in 
order lend always to the demonstration of 
those that follow ; this constitutes what we call 
the synthetic method : for liere we proceed by 
gathering together the several scattered parts of 
knowledge, and combining them into one whole, 
or system, in such a manner that the understand- 
ing is enabled distinctly to follow truth through 
all her different stages and gradations. 

6. The first of these two species of method 
has also obtained the name of the method of 
invention, because it observes the order in which 
our thoughts succeed one another in the inven- 
tion or discovery of tnith. The other, again, is 
often denominated the method of doctrine or 
instruction ; as,* in laying our thoughts before 
others, we generally choose to proceed in the 
synthetic manner, deducing them from their first 
principles. For although there is great pleasure 
in pursuing truth in the method of investigation, 
because it places us in the condition of the in- 
ventor, ana shows the particular train and pro- 
cess of thinking by which he arrived at his dis- 
coveries ; yet it is not so well adapted to the 
purposes of evidence and conviction. For, at 
our first setting out, we are commonly unable tc 
divine w hither the analysis will lead us, to that 
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our researches are for some time Ihtle better 
than a mere groping in the dark. And, even 
after light begins to break in upon us, we are still 
obliged to make many reviews, and a frequent 
comparison of ilie several steps of the investi- 
gation among themselves. Nay, when we have 
unravelled the whole, and reached the very foun- 
dation on which our discoveries stand, all our 
certainty in regard to their truth will be found 
in a great measure to rise from that connexion 
which we are now able to discern between them 
and first principles, taken in the order of com- 
position. But in the synthetic manner of dis- 
posing our thoughts, the case is quite different; 
for as we here begin with the intuitive truths, 
and advance by regular deduction from them, 
every step brings evidence and conviction with 
it ; so that, in our progress from one part of 
knowledge to another, we have always a clear 
perception of the ground on which our assent 
rests. In communicating, therefore, our dis- 
coveries to others, this method is apparently to 
be chosen, as it greatly improves and enlightens 
the understanding, and leads to an immediate 
perception of truth. 

Sect. TI. — Of the Utility of Logic. 

The logic which for so many ages kept posses- 
sion of the schools, and was deemed the most 
important of the sciences, has long been con- 
demned as a mere art of wrangling, of very little 
use in the pursuit of truth. Attempts have been 
made to restore it to credit, but without success; 
and of late years little or no attention whatever 
has been paid to the art of reasoning in the 
course of what is called a liberal education. As 
both extremes are faulty, we cannot conclude 
this short treatise more properly than with the 
following reflections on the utility of this science. 

If Aristotle was not the inventor of logic, he 
was certainly the prince of logicians. The whole 
theory of syllogisms he claims as his own, and 
as the fruit of much time and labor ; and it is 
universally known, that the later writers on the 
art have borrowed their materials almost entirely 
from his Organon and Porphyry’s Introduction. 
But after men had labored nearly 2000 years in 
search of truth by the help of syllogisms, lord 
Bacon proposed the method of induction, m 
mure eneclual for that purpose ; and since his 
days the art of logic has gradually fallen into 
disrepute. 

To this consequence many causes contributed. 
The art of syllogism is admirably calculated for 
wrangling ; and by the schoolmen it was em- 
ployed, with too much success, to keep in coun- 
tenance the absurdities of the Romisn church. 
Under their management it produced numberless 
disputes, and numberless sects, that fought against 
each other with much animosity, without gaining 
or losing ground ; but it did nothing consider- 
able for the benefit of human life, whilst the me- 
thod of induction has improved arts, and increas- 
ed knowledge. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the excessive admiration of Aristotle, which con- 
tinued for so many ages, should end in an un- 
due contempt ; and that the high esteem of logic 
as the grand engine of science should at las 
make way for too unfavorable an opinion, wbicn 
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seems now prevalent, of its being unworthy of a 
place in a liberal education. Men rarely leave 
one extreme without running into the contrary : 
tliose who think according to the fashion will 
be as prone to go into the present extreme as 
their grandfathers were to go into the former ; 
and even they who in general think for them- 
selves, when they are offended at the abuse of 
any thing, are too apt to entertain prejudice 
against the thing itself. * In practice/ says the 
learned Warburton in his Introduction to Julian, 
&c., ‘logic is more a trick than a science, form- 
ed rather to amuse than to instruct. And in 
some sort we may apply to the art of syllogism 
what a man of wit says of rhetoric, that it "only 
tells us how to name those tools which nature 
had before put into our hands. In the service 
of chicane, indeed, ’t is a mere juggler’s knot, 
now fast, now loose; and the schools where this 
legerdemain was exercised in great perfection arc 
fall of the stories of its wonders.' The authority 
of Warburton is great ; but it may be counter- 
balanced by another wl'ich, on subjects of this 
nature, is confessedly greater. 

‘ Joying aside prejudioc, whether fashionable 
or unfashionable, let us consider (says Dr. Keid 
in his Appendix to lord Karnes’s Sketch on the 
Principle and Progress of Reason), whether logic 
may be made subservient to any good purpose. 
Its professed end is to teach men to think, to 
judge, and to reason with accuracy. No man 
will say that this is a mattOr of little importance; 
the only thing (herefore that can admit of doubt 
is, whether it can be taught ? 

‘ To resolve this doubt, it may be observed, 
that our rational fiiculty is the gift of God, given 
to men in very different measures : Some have a 
large poition, some a less; and, when there is a 
remarkable defect of the natural power, it cannot 
be supplied by any culture. But this natural 
power, even where it is the strongest, may lie 
dead for want of the means of improvement. 
Many a savage may liave been born with as good 
faculties as a Newton, a Bacon, or an Aristotle ; 
hut their talents were buried by having never 
been put to use, whilst those of the philosophers 
were cultivated to the best advantage. It may 
likewise be observed, that the chief means of im- 
proving our rational power is the vigorous ex- 
ercise of it ill various ways and on different sub- 
jects, by which the habit is acquired of exercising 
it properly. Without such exercise, and good 
sense also, a man who has studied logic all his 
life may be only a petulant wrangler, witliout 
judgment or skill of reasoning in any 
science.' 

This must have been Locke's meaning, when, 
in his Thoughts on Education, he says, ‘ If you 
"^ould have your son to reason well, let him read 
Chillingwortb.' The state of things is much 
altered since Locke wrote: logic has been much 
jniproved, chiefly by his writings ; and yet much 
stress is laid upon it, and less time con- 
?nmed in its study. His counsel, therefore, was 
judicious and seasonable : to wit, that the im- 
provement of our reasoning power is to be 
expected much more from an intinfiate acquaint* 
^nce with the authors who reason best, than 
‘tom studying voluminous systems of school 


logic. But if he had meant, that the study of 
logic was of no use, nor deserved any attention, 
he surely would not have taken the pains to 
make so considerable an addition to it, by his 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and by his 
Thoughts on the Conduct of the Lbiderslanding; 
nor would he have remitted his pupil to Ch Il- 
lingworth, the acutest logician as well as the best 
^easoner of his age. 

There is no study better fitted to exercise and 
strengthen the reasoning powers than that of the 
mathematical sciences ; because there is no other 
branch of science which gives such scope to long 
and accurate trains of reasoning, or in which there 
is so little room for authority or prejudice of any 
kind to give a false bias to the judgment. When 
a youth of moderate parts begins to study Euclid, 
every thing is new to him : his apprehension is 
unsteady, his judgment is feeble, and rests partly 
upon the evidence of the thing, and partly upon 
the authority of his teacher. But every time he 
goes over the definitions, the axioms, the elemen- 
tary propositions, more light breaks in upon 
him; and, as he advances, the road of demon- 
stration becomes smooth and easy : he can walk 
in it firmly, and take wider steps, till at last he 
acquires the habit, not only of understanding a 
demonstration, but of discovering and demon- 
strating mathematical truths. 

It must indeed be confessed, that a man with- 
out the rules of logic may acquire a habit of 
reasoning justly in mathematics, and perhaps in 
any other science. Good sense, good examples, 
and assiduous exercise, may bring a man to 
reason justly and acutely in his own profession 
without rules. But whoever thinks, that from 
this concession he may infer the inutility of 
logic, betrays, by this inference, a great want of 
that art; for he might as well infer, because 
a man may go from London to Edinburgh by the 
way of Paris, that therefore any other road is 
useless. 

There is perhaps no art which may not be 
acquired, in a very considerable degree, by 
example and practice, without reducing it to 
rules. But practice joined with rules may carry 
a man forward in his art farther and more 
quickly than practice without rules. Every in- 
genious artist knows the utility of having his art 
reduced to rules, and thereby made a science. 
By rules he is enlightened in his practice, and 
works with more assurance. They enable him 
sometimes to correct his own errors, and often to 
detect the errors of others; and he finds them of 
great use to confirm his judgment, to justify 
what is right, and to condemn what is wrong. 
Now mathematics are the noblest praxis of logic. 
Through them we may perceive how the stated 
forms of syllogism are exemplified in one sub- 
ject, namely the predicament of quantity ; and 
by marking the force of these forms, as they are 
there applied, we may be enabled to apply them 
of ourselves elsewhere. hoever, therefore, 
will study mathematics with this view, will be- 
come, not only by mathematics a more expert 
logician, and by logic a more rational mathema* 
tician, but a wiser philosopher, and an aculer 
reasoner, in all the possible subjects either of 
science or deliberation. But when mathematics, 
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instead of being applied to this excellent pur- 
pose, are used, not to exemplify logic, but to 
supply its place ; no vronder if logic fall into 
contempt, and if mathematics, instead of fur- 
thering science, become in fact an obstacle. 
For when men, knowing nothing of that reason- 
ing which is universal, come to attach themselves 
for years to a single species, a species wholly 
involved in lines and numbers, the mind be- 
comes incapacitated for reasoning at large, and 
especially in the search of moral truth. The 
object of mathematics is demonstration; and 
whatever, in that science, is not demonstration, 
is nothing, or at least below the sublime en- 
quirer’s regard. Probability, through its almost 
infinite degrees, from simple ignorance up to ab- 
solute certainty, is the terra incognita of the ma- 
thematician. And yet here it is that the great 
business of the human mind is carried on, in the 
search and discovery of all the important truths 
which concern us as reasonable beings. And 
here, too, it is, that all its vigor is exerted ; for, 
to proportion the assent to the probability ac- 
companying every varying degree of moral evi- 
dence, requires the most enlarged and sovereign 
exercise of reason. 

In reasonings of this kind, will any man pre- 
tend that it is of no use to be well acquainted 
with the various powers of the mind by which 
we reason ? Is it of no use to resolve the vari- 
ous kinds of reasoning into their simple elements; 
and to discover, as far as we are able, the rules 
by which these elements are combined in judg- 
ing and in reasoning ? Is it of no use to mark 
the various fallacies in reasoning, by which even 
the most ingenious men have been led into 
error? It must surely betray great want of un- 
derstanding, to think these things useless or un- 
important. Now these are the things which 
logicians have attempted ; and which they have 
executed — not indeed so completely as to leave 
no room for improvement, but in such a manner 
at to give very considerable aid to our reasoning 
powers. That the principles they have laid 
down with regard to definition and division, 
with regard to the conversion and opposition of 
propositions, and the general rules of reasoning, 
are not without use, is sufficiently apparent from 
the blunders committed daily by those who dis- 
dain any acquaintance with them. 

Although the art of categorical syllogism is 
confessedly little fitted for the discovery of un- 
known truth, it may yet be employed to excel- 
lent purpose, as it is perhaps the most compen- 
dious method of detecting a fallacy. A man in 
quest of unknown truths must generally proceed 
by the way of induction, from effects to causes ; 
but be who, as a teacher, is to inculcate ally 
system upon others, begins with one or more 
self-evident truths, and proceeds, in the way of 
demonstration, to the conclusion which he wishes 
to establish. Now every demonstration may be 
resolved into a series of syllogisms, of which the 
conclusion of the preceding always enters into 
the premises of that which follows ; and if the 
first principles be clear and evident, and every 
syllogism in some legitimate mode and figure, 
the conclusion of the whole must infallibly be 
admitted. But, when the demonstration is thus 


broken into parts, if we find that the conclusiotr 
of one syllogism will not, without altering the 
meaning of the terms, enter legitimately into the 

t iremises of that which should immediately fol- 
ow ; or, supposing it to make one of the pre- 
mises of a new syllogism, if we find that the 
conclusion resulting from the whole series, thus 
obtained, is different from that of the demonstra- 
tion ; we may, in either of these cases, rest as- 
sured that the author’s reasoning is fallacious, 
and leads to error ; and that, if it carried an ap- 
pearance of conviction before it was tl^us 
resolved into its elementary parts, it must have 
been owing to the inability of the mind to com- 
prehend at once a long train of arguments. 
Whoever wishes to see the syllogistic art em- 
ployed for this purpose, and to be convinced of 
the truth of what we have said respecting its 
utility, may consult the excellent writer recom- 
mended by Locke, who, in places innumerable 
of his incomparable book, has, without pedantry, 
even in that pedantic age, made the happiest 
application of the rules of logic for detecting and 
exposing the sophistry of his .fesuitical antago- 
nist. 

On the whole then, though we acknowledge 
that much time was wasted by our forefathers in 
syllogistic wrangling, which may be termed the 
mechanical part of logic, yet the art of forming 
and examining arguments is certainly an attain- 
ment well worthy the ambition of that being 
whose highest honor is to be endued with rea- 
son. 

Sect. HI. — Dr. Brown’s View of this 
Science. 

The following is a condensed view of the ge- 
neral pretensions of the Aristotelian logic from 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind by Dr. Brown, late professor of moral phi- 
losophy in the university of Edinburgh. In the 
coiKiemnation of the science he may be found 
too severe and indiscriminating in the opinion 
of some of our readers, but his great and just 
fame as a metaphysician entitles him to a hear- 

Reasoning according to this author, then is 
nothing more than a number of propositions, 
consecutive in a certain order : it is a continued 
series of analytic operations developing the ele- 
ments of our thought. In every proposition, 
that which is affirmed is a part of that of which 
it is affirmed, and the proposition, however tech- 
nical its language may, oe, expresses only the 
single feeling of this relation. When I say 
snow is white, I state one of the many feelings 
which constitute my complex notion of snow. 
When I say man is fallible, I state one of the 
many imperfections which enter into my com- 
plex notion of man. Tlie statements of one 
particular relation are simple propositions, m 
each of which a certain analysis is involved. 
But, when I reason, or add proposition to . pro- 
position in a certain series I merely prosecute 
my analysis, and prosecute it more or less mi- 
nutely, according to the length of the ratioci- 
nation. When I say muti is fallible, I state a 
quality involved in the nature of man, as any 
other part of an aggregate is involved in any 
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oth?r comnreli ending whole. When I add, he 
may therefore err, even when he thinks himself 
least exposed to error, I state what is involved in 
the notion of his fallibility. When I say, he 
therefore must not expect that all men will think 
as he does, even in points which appear to have 
no obscurity, I state that which is involved in 
the possibility of his and their erring even on 
such points. When I say, that he therefore 
should not dare to punish those who merely 
differ from him, and who may be right even in 
differing from him, I state what is involved in 
the absurdity of expecting that all men should 
think as he does. And when I say, that any par- 
ticular legislative act of intolerance is as unjust 
as it is absurd, I state only what is involved in 
the impropriety of attempting to punish those 
who have no other guilt than that ot diifering in 
opinion from others, who are confessedly of a 
nature as fallible as their own. 

In all this reasoning, though composed of 
many propositions, there is obviously only a 
progressive analysis, with a feeling, at each step, 
of the relation of parts to the whole, the predi- 
cate of each proposition being the subject of a 
new analysis in tne proposition which follows it. 
Man is fallible, lie who is fallible may err, 
even when he thinks himself least exposed to 
error. He who may be in error, even when he 
thinks himself safest from it, ought not to be as- 
tonished that others should think differently from 
him, even on points which may seem to him 
perfectly clear ; and thus, successively, through 
the whole ratiocination, the predicate becomes 
in its turn a subject of new analysis, till we ar- 
rive at the last proposition, which is immediately 
extended backwards to the primary subject of 
analysis, man, — as involved in that which is 
itself involved in the primary complex concep- 
tion, or aggregate of many qualities. 

If reasoning be nothing more than a number 
of propositions, consecutive in a certain order 
of mutual relation between the subjects and pre- 
<Jicates, what are we to think of that art of lea- 
«oning, which, for so many ages, banished reason 
from the schools ; of that art which rendered it 
so laborious a drudgery to be a little more igno- 
J’ant than before ; which could produce so much 
<lisputation without any subject of dispute, and 
^<0 many proud victories of nothing over less 
diau nothing! Such was the scholastic art of 
logic : an art which was held out, not so much 

an auxiliary to reason, as with the still higher 
praise of being an instrument that might almost 
supply its place, and by the possession of which 
acute and accurate mignt argue still more 
J^cutely and accurately, and imbecility itself be- 
come a champion worthy of encountering them ; 
^ud, though not perhaps the victor, at least not 
always the vanquished. 

That there may be, or rather that there is, a 
national logic, we are far from denying ; and that 
many usefiil directions, in conformity with a cer- 
tain system of rules, may be given to the inex- 
perienced student that may facilitate to him 
acquisitions of knowledge which, but for such 
directions, he would have made only more slowly, 
^r perhaps not made at all. The art of reason- 
however, which a‘ judicious logic affords, is 


not so much the art of acquiring knowledge as 
the art of communicating it to others, or record- 
ing it in the manner that may be most profitable 
for our own future advancement in the track 
which we have been pursuing. Its direct benefit 
to ourselves is rather negative than positive — 
teaching us the sources of error in our mental 
constitution, and in all the accidental circum- 
stances of the language which we are obliged to 
use, and the society in which we must mingle, — 
and thus rather saving us from what is false, than 
bestowing on us what is true. Indeed, since we 
cannot produce directly in our mind any one 
conception, or any one feeling of relation, it is 
very evident that the influence of any art of rea- 
soning on our trains of thought must be indirect 
only. 

But, if an art of reasoning is to be given to us,, 
it ought surely to be an art which will render 
the acquisition of knowledge more easy, not 
more difficult ; an art which is to avail itself of 
the natural tendency of the mind to the discovery 
of truth, not to counteract this tendency, and to 
force the mind, if it be possible, to suspend the 
very prog*ess which was leading it to truth. 
With which of these characters did the syllogistic 
logic more exactly correspond? 

The natural progress of reasoning has been al- 
ready explained and illustrated. One conception 
follows another conception, according to certain 
laws of suggestion (commonly termed association) 
to which our divine Author has adapted our 
mental constitution ; and by another set of laws, 
which the same divine Author has established, 
certain feelings of relation arise from the consi- 
deration of the suggesting and suggested object. 
This is all in which reasoning as felt by us con- 
sists. We have the conception of A, it ‘suggests 
B, and, these two conceptions co-exerting, we 
feel some relation which iney bear to each other; 
B, thus suggested, suggests C, and the relation 
of these is felt in like manner ; and thus through 
the longest ratiocination, analytical or propor- 
tional, each subject of our thought suggests 
something which forms a part of it and is in- 
volved in it, or something which has to it a cer- 
tain relation of proportion ; and the relation of 
comprehension in the one case, or of proportion 
in the other case, is felt accordingly at every 
step. Nothing surely can be simpler than a 
process of this kind ; and it is not easy to con- 
ceive how the process could be made slwrter 
than nature herself has rendered it, unless every 
truth were known to us by intuition. Objects 
and the relations of objects — these are all which 
reasoning involves; and these must always be 
involved in every reasoning. While reasoning, 
then, or a series of propositions, is necessary for 
the development of truth, the intervening con- 
ceptions which form the subjects of those pro- 
positions that connect one remote conception 
with another must arise successively in the mind, 
and their relations be felt in like manner, suc- 
cessively. What is it which the syllogistic art 
would confer on us in addition? To shorten 
the process of arriving at truth, it forces us to 
use, in every case, three propositions instead of 
the two which nature directs us to use. Instead 
of allowing us to say man is fallible he may 
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therefore err even when he thinks himself most 
secure from error, which is the spontaneous 
order of reasoning, the syllogistic art compels us 
to take a longer journey to the same conclusion, 
by the use of what is Called a major proposition, 
a proposition which never rises spontaneously, 
for the best of all possible reasons, that it cannot 
rise without our knowledge of the very truth 
which is by supposition unknown. To proceed 
in the regular form of a syllogism, we must say, 
all beings that are fallible may err, even when 
they think themselves most secure from error. 
But man is a fallible being : he may therefore err, 
even when he thinks himself most secure from 
error. In our spontaneous reasonings, in which 
we arrive at precisely the same conclusions, and 
with a feeling of evidence precisely the same, 
there are, as we have said, no major ])ropositions, 
but simply what, in this futile art, are termed 
technically the minor and the conclusion. Tlie 
invention and formal statement of a major pro- 
position, then, in every case, serve only to retard 
the progress of discovery, not to quicken it, or 
render it in the slightest degree more sure. 

This retardation of the progress of reasoning 
is one circumstance which distinguishes the syl- 
logism ; but the absurdity, which is implied in 
the very theory of it, distinguishes it still more. 
It constantly assumes, as the first stage of that 
reasoning by which we are to arrive at a parti- 
cular truth, our previous knowledge of that par- 
ticular truth. The major is the very conclusion 
itself under another form, and its truth is not 
more felt than that which it professes to deve- 
lope. Thus to take one of the many trifling ex- 
amples which, in books of logic, are usually 
given, with a most appropriate selection, to illus- 
trate this worse than trifling art, when, in order 
to prove that John is a sinner, I do not adduce 
any particular sin of which he has been guilty, 
but draw up ray accusation more irresistibly, by 
the major of a syllogism. All men are sinners: 
John is a man : therefore John is a sinner. If I 
really attached any meaning to my major propo- 
sition, all men are sinners, I must, at that very 
moment, have felt as completely that John was a 
sinner, as after I had pursued him technically 
through the minor and conclusion. 

The great error of the theory of the syllogism, 
consisted in supposing that, because all our 
knowledge may be technically reduced, in some 
measure, to general maxims, these maxims have 
naturally a prior and paramount existence in our 
thought, and give rise to those very reasonings 
which, on the contrary, give rise to them. It is 
not on account of our previous assent to the 
axiom, A whole is greater than a part, — that 
we boliev<^ any particular whole to be greater 
than any part of it ; but we feel this truth in every 
particular case, by its own intuitive evidence, and 
the axiom only expresses briefly our various 
feelings of this kind without giving occasion to 
them. The general axiom is, in every case, pos- 
terior to the separate feeling of which it is only 
the brief e.xpression, or at least without which, 
as prior to our verbal statement of the axiom, the 
axiom itself never could have formed a part of 
our system of knowledge. The syllogism there- 
fore, which proceeds from the axiom to the de- 


monstration of particulars, reverses completely 
the order of reasoning, and begins with the con- 
clusion in order to teach us bow we may arrive 
at it. 

Tlie natural process of reasoning, by two pro- 
positions, instead of the three which the syllogism 
would force us to use, has been allowed, indeed, 
by logicians to have a place in their system ; 
because, with all their fondness for their own tech- 
nical modes and figures, they had not quite suffi- 
cient hardihood to deny, that it is at least possi- 
ble for us to reason sometimes, as in truth we 
always reason. Their only resource, therefore, 
was to reduce this natural process under their 
own artificial method, and to give it a name which 
might imply the necessity of this reduction, be- 
fore the reasoning itself could be worthy of that 
honorable title. They supposed, accordingly, 
the proposition, which was technically wanting, 
to be understood in the mind of the thinker or 
hearer, and termed the reasoning, therefore, an 
enthymeme. It was, they said, a truncated or 
imperfect syllogism. They would have expressed 
themselves more accurately, if they had described 
their own syllogism, as, in its relation to the 
natural process of our thought, a cumbrous and 
overloaded enihymeine. 

These remarks, though relating chiefly to the 
influence of this technical process, as a supposed 
mode of facilitating the acquisition of knowledge 
in our own meditative reasonings, show that if 
the syllogism was inefficacious, and worse than 
inefficacious as a process for discovering truth, 
it was not less inadequate as an instrument for 
communicating truth to others, A very little 
attention to the nature of the different proposi- 
tions of the syllogism will be sufficient to show 
that the same fundamental error, which renders 
it useless for discovering truth, renders it equally 
useless for the development of it : and that, as 
our internal reasoning is only a series of enthy- 
memes, it is only by such a series of enthymemes 
as that by which truth unfolds itself to our own 
minds that it can he successfully unfolded to the 
minds of others. As a mode of communicating 
knowledge the syllogism is indeed, if possible 
still more defective than as a mode of acquiring 
it. It does not give any additional knowledge, 
nor communicate the knowledge which it does 
communicate in any simpler, or shorter, or surer 
way. On the contrary, whatever knowledge it 
gives it renders more confined by being more 
cumbrous ; and it cannot fail to train the mind 
which receives instruction this way to two of 
the most dangerous practical errors, — the errors 
of admitting, without proof, only what requires 
proof, and of doubting, that is to say, of requiring 
proof, only of what is evident. Such is the syl- 
logism, considered as an instrument, either for 
facilitating our attainments in knowledge, or for 
communicating those attainments unto others. 

The triumph of the syllogistic art, must be 
confessed, however, is not as an art of acquiring 
or communicating truth, but as an art of disputa- 
tion, — as the great art of proving any thing by any 
thing, quidlibet per quodlibet probandi. And if it 
be a merit to be able to dispute long and equally 
well, on subjects known and unknown, to van- 
quish an opponent by being in the wrong, and 
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sometimes too by being in the right, but without 
the slightest regard either to the right or the 
wrong, and merely as these accidental circum- 
stances may have corresponded with certain 
skilful uses of terms without a meaning,— this 
merit the logicians of the schools unquestionably 
might claim. Indeed in controversies of this sort, 
in those ages of endless controversy, success, as 
has been very truly remarked, * tended no more 
to decide the question, than a man’s killing his 
antagonist in a duel serves now to satisfy any 
person of sense that the victor had right on his 
side, and that the vanquished was in the wrong.’ 

Of the direct influence of the school logic in 
retarding, and almost wholly preventing, the pro- 
gress of every better science, it is unnecessary 
to attempt any additional illustration after the 
remarks already otfered, and the masterly views 
of the subject presented by the great lord 
liacon. IJut the indirect influence of this art 
was not less liurtful. 

One of the most hurtful consequences of this 
method was the reaily disguise of venerable ra- 
tiocination which it afforded for any absurdity. 
However futile an explanation might be, it was 
still possible to advance it in all the customary 
solemnities of mood and figure; and it was very 
natural, therefore, for those who heard what they 
liad been accustomed to regard as reasoning to 
believe, that, in hearing a reasoning, they heard 
a reason. 

Another very hurtful consequence of this tech- 
nical system was, that the constant necessity of 
having recourse to some syllogistic form of argu- 
ment, and of using tliese forms in cases in which 
the opinions involved in the syllogism were as 
clear before the syllogism as after it, rendered 
argument and belief, by a sort of indissoluble 
association, almost synonymous terras. If we 
had still to prove John to be fallible, after 
having proved, or at least obtained assent to the 
proposition, that all men are fallible, it was not 
easy to discover any truth so self-evidimt Jis not 
to stand, at least equally, in need of demonstra- 
tion. Hence the constant tendency in the scho- 
lastic ages to prove what did not stand in need 
of proof. Every thing was to be demonstrated, 
and every thing w(i$ demonstrated ; though it 
tnust be confessed the only effect of the demon- 
stration frequently was to render obscure (as ob- 
scure as any thing self-evident could be ren- 
tiered), what, but for the demonstration, could 
not have admitted of the slightest doubt. 

Akin to this tendency of proving every thing, 
^ven self-evident propositions, by some syllogis- 
tic form, was the tendency which the mind ac- 
quired to apply many varieties of technical phra- 
seology to tne same proposition, so as to make 
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many propositions of one, as if every repetition 
of it, in another form of language, were the enun- 
ciation of another truth. It is impossible to read 
a single page of the old logicians without dis- 
covering innumerable examples of this. Indeed 
as the forms of technical expression, or at least 
the possible combinations of them are almost 
infinite, it is, in many cases, difficult to discover 
wliat principle of forbearance and mercy to the 
reader led the logician to slop at one of his 
identical propositions, rather than to extend the 
supposed ratiocination through many similar 
pages. There can be no doubt that the principle 
which produced many pages might with as much 
reason have produced as many volumes. 

The reign of this philosophy may now be con- 
sidered, like the age of Chivalry, as gone ; for it is 
scarcely necessary to speak of a few admirers of 
the Aristotelian logic who have not yet vanished 
from among us, who love what is very ancient 
and what is written in Greek, and who have 
therefore two irresistible reasons for venerating 
that philosphy which is unquestionably much 
older than Newton, or Des Cartes, or Bacon, and 
as un(iuestionably written in language which 
saves it from vulgar eyes. Or, to speak with more 
candor of such misplaced sages of oilier times, 
there may perhaps be some few generous, but 
erring, lovers of wisdom, who, impressed with 
the real merits of Aristotle, and with the majesty 
of that academic sway, which he exercised for 
so long a period of the history of our race, give 
him credit for merit still greater and more exten- 
sive than he really possessed ; but merit it must, 
at the same time, be acknowledged, which was 
long as indisputable as his real excellence, and 
which all the learned and honored, of every 
nation, in which learning could confer honor, 
united in ascribing to him, and gloried in being 
his worshippers. Tlie worship, liowever, is now 
past, but there are effects of the idolatry wliich 
still remain. We have laid aside the superstition, 
but, as usually happens where superstition has 
reigned, we have retained many of the super- 
stitious practices. 

That we reason worse than we should have 
done, if our ancestors had reasoned belter, there 
can be no doubt, because we should have pro- 
filed by the results of their better reasoning ; but 
there can be almost as little doubt that we suffer 
from their errors, in another way, by having 
imbibed some portion of the spirit of their 
dialectic subtleties ; some greater passion for 
distinctions merely verbal, and more laborious 
demonstrations of things self-evident, than we 
should have felt from the mere imperfection of 
our intellectual nature, if the logic of Aristotle 
had never existed. 


West Indies, but no where so plentifully as on the 
coast of the bay of Campeachy. Hdl t Mat, Med. 

Logwood. See H^matoxylon. Logwood 
is used in great quantities for dyeing purple, and 
more especially black. All the colors, however, 
which can be prepared from it, are of a fading 
nature, and cannot, by any art, be made equity 
durable with those prepared from some other 
materials. Of all the colors prepared from log- 
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T¥ood, the black is the most durable. Dr. Lewis 
recommends it as an ingredient in making ink. 
Logwood is also found to have a considerable 
astringent virtue as a medicine, and an extract 
of it is sometimes given with great success in 
diarrhoeas. See Dyeing. 

LOHAGHUIl, or the Iron Fort, is a celebrated 
fortress of Hindostan, in Dowletabad, and stands 
on a rock nearly perpendicular, of great height, 
and .surroundea by a double stone wall. It is 
also well supplied with water, and has extensive 
magazines and store rooms in the solid rock. It 
belongs to the British, who took it not long since 
from the paishwa, and is about twenty miles 
north-west of Poona. 

LOHEIA, a city of Yemen, Arabia, on the 
coast of the lied Sea, and at the bottom of a ca- 
pacious but shallow bay. A large island, and a 
group of smaller ones, are a barrier against the sea 
to the north-west. It is defended by several 
towers, which admit cannon, and many of the 
houses are built of stone ; but the greater number 
are mud hdts. Vessels can only anchor at a 
distance from the town ; and at low water heavy 
laden boats cannot approach. Tlie trade is in a 
second rate species of coffee of inferior quality. 
Goods brought direct from India pay a duty of 
five per cent, here ; all goods brought down the 
Red Sea, seven per cent. ; and presents are neces- 
sary to a good understanding with the authori- 
ties. The water is bad, and the surrounding 
country desolate. 

LOTIOCK, n. s. Fr. lohocy loch. *An elec- 
tuary that is licked, not chewed, nor divided by 
the teeth. — Minsheu. 

Lohock is an Arabian name for those fprmi of 
medicine whicli are now commonly called eclegmas, 
lambatives, or linctuses. Quincy. 

f.ohockt and pectorals were prescribed, and vene- 
section repeated. Wiseman*s Surgery. 

LOIN, w. i. Sax. len*to; Belg. longie; Ital. 
longea : Fr. longe. The back of an animal. In 
the plural, the reins of man: metaphorically, 
any source of progeny or production. 

Thou slander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 

Thou loathed issue of thy father's Itrins / 

Shakspeare. 

My face I’ll grime with filth, 
Blanket my foina. M. King Lear. 

Shall these hands destroy the fruits of mine ovt^n 
ioins ? Bp. Hull. 

A multitude ! like which the populous north 
Poured never from her frozen loiiu^ to pass 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the south. Millon. 

LOIR, a river of France, which ri.sesat ('ernay, 
n the arrondissement of Chartres, department 
of the Eure et I.oire. It begins to be navigable 
for floats at Ponce, and for vessels at Coesmont, 
near Chateau du Loir, in the department of 
Sarthe. In its course, which is about 165 miles, 
it receives the Ozanne the Couie, the Braye, the 
Long, the One, and several small rivers. 

l^iR-Er-CHER, a department of France, 
bounded on the north-west by that of the Sarthe, 
north-east by that of the Loiret, south by that of 
the Indre, south-east by that of the Cher, and 
south-west by that of the Indre-et-Loire. It is 
formed of part of the Blaisois and the Sologne, 


a dependency of the old province of Orleannals, 
and derives its name from the two rivers : the 
Loir, which flows into it from the north toward 
the east, and the Cher, which runs from east to 
west. The chief place in this prefecture is Blois: 
it contains three arrondissements ; Blois, contain- 
ing 111,07.5 inhabitants; Komarantin 43,624;. 
and Vendome 72,828; being a total population 
of 227,527, on a surface of 2871 square miles. 
These are subdivided into twenty-four justiciaries 
of the peace, or cantons, and 309 communes^ 
with a territorial revenue of 11,721,000 francs. 
It is in the fourth military division, belongs to 
the diocese and royal court of Orleans, and is 
divided into two electoral arrondissements, send- 
ing three members to the chamber of deputies. 

This is almost entirely a level country, having 
very few hills; the Loire, in its course, divides it 
into two very distinct parts : that on the left bank, 
which is nearly covered with marshes, pools, ex- 
tensive forests, uncultivated and sandy lands, 
where scarcely any thing but buck-wheat will 
grow ; while that on the right bank of the river 
resents an appearance of the greatest fertility, 
eing composed of rich and well cultivated 
plains, hills covered with vineyards, and beautiful 
verdant meadows. A long line of small hills, 
planted with vines and fruit trees, extends through 
the whole course of llie river, on the borders of 
which are seen handsome residences, and villages 
shaded with groves of trees. The climate is 
generally mild and temperate, and the air pure 
and healthy, with the exception of some parts 
near Romarantin, from the marshes of which un- 
wholesome exhalations arise. The soil is chalky, 
but produces more than sufficient for its inhabi- 
tants. It contains 66,324 hectars of forest land 
(chiefly oaks and hornbeams), and 28,oOO hec- 
tars of vineyards. The average produce of a 
hectar of arable land amounts to 17 francs 15 cen- 
times. It yields all kinds of grain, especially 
wheat and buck- wheat, chestnuts, fruits, and 
vegetables of every description ; a great quantity 
of fine hemp, wines of excellent quality, mulbcny 
trees, wood, and good pasturage. There is 
abundance of game, as red partridges, foxes, and 
wolves; the rivers are well stocked with fish, 
especially trout, carp, crabs, &c. ; numerous 
flocks of sheep, and herds of horned cattle, good 
horses, and poultry of all sorts, abound here, as 
well as silk-worms and bees. It has a large 
nursery, a royal depot of standard measures at 
Blois, iron mines, quarries of alabaster, freestone, 
flint (supplying all France with gun-flints), marl, 
polteFs earth, and turf. The inhabitants carry 
on the manufacture of coarse woollen cloths, 
cotton, fringes, cotton counterpanes, woollen 
caps, leather gloves, and cutlery. They have also 
refining houses for sugar, procured from beet- 
root, spinning mills for woollen and cotton yam. 
worked by water, tan-yards, glass-houses, delf- 
factories, forges, See. ; and trade in grain, wines, 
Orleans brandy, vinegar, wood for building a«d 
for fuel, cattle, iron, flint stones, See. The prm- 
cipal rivers which water this department are the 
I.^ire and the Cher, which are navigable in th’? 
part of their course ; the Loir ; the Betivron ; ip 
Cosson * and the Sauldre ; it is crossed by th« 
great roads of Tours, Chkteaudun, and Orleans. 
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LOIRE, one of the principal rivers of France 
for the length of its course, rises in Mount (rer> 
bier-le-Joux, near the village of Sainte Eulalie, 
ill the department of Ardeche, watering a vast 
plain of more than COO miles, and dividing 
France almost into two equal parts. It establishes 
a communication between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Mediterranean Sea, by means of the cen- 
tral canal, and facilitates the commercial opera- 
tions of a great number of cities in the kingdom. 
At first this majestic river is closely shut up be- 
tween the romantic mountains of the Vivarais, 
then crossing Velay, Forez, Berry, and Nivernais, 
it directs its course a little from the south-east to 
the north-west, as far as Orleans : below that 
city it flows directly westward through the middle 
of a fertile vale, bordered with woody elevations, 
and hills planted with vines, at the foot of which 
arc extensive and beautiful plains. Numerous 
hamlets, villages, towns, cities, and chateaus, 
adorn its banks, while the multitude of boats 
that skim over its waters contribute to give life 
to this charming country. Standing oh the 
bridge at Blois, and looking towards its source, 
the most magnificent prospect presents itself of 
lulls and woods, towns, villages, country houses, 
and insulated towers, in a vast amphitheatre of 
nearly twenty miles. 

The Loire presents no uniform or clear cliannel 
for navigation ; the shifting of the sands, from 
one side to the other, constantly varies the 
course that the boats must pursue. It has been 
found necessary, therefore, to construct dikes in 
some parts, botli for the purpose of collecting 
its waters in the dry season, and confining them 
in times of great increase. These embankm(?nts 
are generally about twenty feet high, and twenty- 
four feet broad at the top; in parts where they are 
most exposed to the shock of the w.aters, they are 
capped with masonry. The middle of this cause- 
way is also paved almost through its whole 
length, and presents one of the finest roads in the 
world, boruered with rows of poplars. This 
river begins to be passable for rafts, carrying fir 
trees for boat-building at Retournac, in the de- 
partment of the Upper Loire ; it is then navigable 
ibr other vessels from La Noirie, in the depart- 
ment of the Loire, to Roanne, where the greater 
part of the merchandise of J.yons, Languedoc, 
Provence, and Dauphiny, is embarked. The 
chief of these are grain, wines, brandy and other 
spirits, liqueurs, oils, southern fruits, colonial 
commodities, salt, wool, hemp, forged and cast 
iron, small copper vessels, pit-coal, wood for 
sliip-building, ropes, resin, tar, &c. The mean 
height of water varies from 1 metre 95 centimes, 
to 2 metres 90 centimes, and their fall is about 
I metre in every *200. A sort of boats has lately 
been established on the Loire, called flies, which 
regularly proceed from Nantes to Orleans, com- 
pleting the voyage in about a fortnight. 

After passing by Nevers, Chatillon, Chateau- 
r^euf, Orleans, Blois, Tours, Sautnur, Nantes, and 
many other considerable places, the L^ire falls 
into the ocean just below St. Nazaire; its course 
being about 660 miles, and receiving the waters 
the Arroux, the Bebre, the Arnon, the Nievre, 
the AUier, the Cher, the Indrc, the Vienne, the 
Thouet, the Authion, the Mayenne, the Sevre- 
Vor. XHT. 
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Nantaise, the Erdre, the Achencau, and many 
ether smaller tributary streams. Its mouth is in 
a very bad state, occasioned by the formation of 
a sand-bank about a mile and a half from the 
anchorage, where the water is not more than 
seven or eight feet deep at low tide, while for- 
merly it was more than twenty. 

Loire, The, a department of France, is form- 
ed out of the Forey, a dependency of the former 
province of Lyonnois, and takes its name from 
the above river, which crosses it from south to 
north. The chief place of this prefecture is 
Moiitbrison : it has three arrondisseineiils, Moni- 
brison, containing 114,607 inhabitants; Roanne 
107,808; aiid St. Etienne 121,139; being a to 
tal population of 343,554 souls, on an area of 
732 square miles, and yielding a revenue of 
14,308,000 francs. It is situated in the nine- 
teenth military division, has twenty-eight can- 
tons, and 327 communes, a royal conrt and a 
bishop’s see at J^yons, is rlivided into three elec- 
toral arrondissements, and sends five members to 
the chamber of deputies. This department is 
bounded on the north by that of the Saone et 
Loire ; on the east by that of the Rhone ; on the 
south by those of Ardeche and the Upper Loire; 
and on the west by those of Puy de Dome aiul 
the AUier. 

It consists of beautiful ami fertile plains on 
both banks of the Loire, and lofty mountains, 
which surround it on tlie north, south, and west; 
the soil is for the most part poor and stony. On 
these mountains, the highest point of which is 
Mount Pilat, are to be found some excellent 
pastures, feeding a great number of cattle, and 
excellent cheeses are made in these places ; some 
of them are cultivated to a certain height, others 
are covered with vines, producing wines of good 
quality ; and abundance of chestnut trees, the 
fruit of which is sold at Paris under the name of 
Lyons chestnuts. This rocky soil is cultivated 
mostly with horses and mules, but the produce is 
far from sufficient for its inhabitants; the country 
contains about 36,386 hectars of forests, chiefly 
of oaks, beech, and firs; and 13,000 hectars of 
vineyards, each hectar of arable land yielding on 
an average twenty -four francs ninety centimes. 
The productions consist of all kinds of grain, 
excellent potatoes, fine chestnuts, good fruits, a 
quantity of hemp, dyers’ weed, madder, saffron, 
every sort of mountain plants, wine, and wood. 
It abounds in roe-bucks, hares, thrushes, and 
aquatic birds ; pools full of fish ; mules, horses, 
horned cattle, sheep (famous for the delicacy of 
their meat), and great numbers of goats, and 
poultry. This department also contains mines 
of iron, lead, natural steel, and black emery, be- 
sides quarries of marble, granite, porphyry, 
whetstones, gun-flints, &c. At St. Alban, and 
Sail-en-Cousan, are some fine mineral springs. 
The inhabitants have considerable manufactories 
of arms of all kinds, ironmongery, hempen cloths, 
calicoes, cambrics, coarse cloths, lace, silk, 
ribands and shoe-laces, haberdashery, crapes, 
glue, lamp-black, cast and wrougnt iron, files, 
saw-blades, locks, fencing foils, knives, and 
nails. There are also many cotton spinning ma- 
nufactories, paper-mills, wumerous and large 
glass-houses, silk-mills, iron works, lime, plaster, 
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brick and tile kilns, dye-houses, tan-yards, and 
factories for the preparation of chamois leather. 
There is likewise a royal manufactory of arms. 
Their trade consists in coal, iron and iron wares, 
arms, nails, leather, paper, silk, ribands, wood for 
boat-building, chestnuts, and the famous cheeses 
called La lloche' cheeses. 

The principal rivers are the Loire, which is 
here navigable, the Lignoii, the Ysable, the Aax, 
the Semene, the Coise, the I’aran, and the Gier; 
and this department is crossed by the great 
roads of Lyons, Clermont, and Moulins. 

Lome, Upi*er, a department of France, com- 
prising the Velay and that part of the Cevennes 
dependent on the former province of Languedoc, 
derives its name from its situation with regard 
to the river Loire, which flows through it from 
the south to llie north-east. The pri nci pal place of 
this prefecture is Le Puy ; it contains three arron- 
dissemeiits, Le Puy, with 122,717 inhabitants; 
Briouda 78,227; and Yssengeaux 75,677 ; con- 
stituting a total population of 276,621 souls, on 
an area of 2196 square mdes ; twenty -eight can- 
tons, and 272 communes. It yields a revenue 
of 10,400,000 francs, is in the nineteenth mili- 
tary division, has a royal court at lliom, and a 
bishop’s see at St. Flour: it is divided into two 
electoral arrondissements, and sends three mem- 
bers to the chamber of deputies. ll is bounded 
on the north by the departments of the Loire and 
the Puy de Dome ; on the cast by that of Ar- 
deche ; on tlie south by that of Lozere ; and on 
the west by that of Can tab 

This department is entirely covered with ba- 
saltic mountains, the tops of which are covered 
with snow during more than six months of the 
year, and on the sides of them are extensive 
forests, enclosing excellent pastures, which feed 
a great number of cattle, and mules. Some of 
the smaller hills are covered with chestnut trees 
and vines, cultivated with great care. In the 
valleys are found plains of small extent, and yet 
more fertile than might be expected from their 
wild situation; they yield abundance of excel- 
lent fruit for the Paris market, and a quantity of 
good com. The soil is naturally very fertile, 
especially in the vallevs and on the hills : it is 
almost every where of the same quality, consist- 
ing of volcanic earth, lava, and pumice-stone of 
all kinds. In the mountains are to be perceived 
the remains of ancient volcanoes ; streams of lava 
.and strange collections of basaltic columns cover 
their sides, and extend to their feet, presenting a 
most singular spectacle. The soil, being rocky, 
is cultivated with mules, and yields a full supply 
for its inhabitants; there are 36,386 hectars of 
forest land, and 13,000 of vineyards: the mean 
produce of each heciar of arable land is eighteen 
francs fifty-nine centimes. 

Here are mines of antimony and pit-coal, and 

? [uarries of statuary marble, granite, mill-stones, 
reestone, plaster, and gray stone. The manu- 
factures consist of black and white lace, thread, 
silk, blond, ribands, woollen counterpanes, com- 
mon stuffs, nails, organzine silk, and fuller.s' earth. 
They have also considerable dye-houses, tan- 
yards, paper-mills, sand-pits, Ume-kilns, &c. An 
extensive trade is carried on in grain, vegetables, 
mules, cattle, lace, leather, and paper. This 


country is watered by the Allier, which is navi- 
vable, the Loire, the Ance, the Auzon, the Alag- 
non, and the Arcueil. 

Ix)niR-lNFEUiEuaE, a department of France, 
is formed of part of the former province of Up- 
per Bretagne, and takes its name from the 
natural course of the Loire, which crosses it from 
east to west, and here empties itself into the 
ocean. The principal place of this prefecture is 
Nantes : it is divided into five arrondissements, 
Nantes, containing 187,435 inhvabitants ; Ance- 
103 45.234; Chateau Briant 57,237 ; Paimbeeuf 
39,394; and Saveriay 104,515: being a total po- 
pulation of 433,815 souls, on a superficial extent 
of 3168 miles : it has forty-five cantons and 209 
communes, yielding a revenue of 18,904,000 
francs: it is in the twelfth military division, has 
a royal court at llenncs and a bishopric at 
Nantes, and consists of four electoral arrondisse- 
inents, which send six members to the chamber 
of depruties. Its boundaries are, the department 
of Morbihan to the north-west; that of-llle-et 
V’^ilaiilfe to the north ; that of Maine-et-Loire to 
the east ; that of La V^endde to the south ; and the 
ocean to the west. 

The territory of this maritime department is 
intersected by an incredible number of rivers, 
several of which are navigable. It has a coast 
of sixty miles in extent, which the inroads of 
the sea are continually increasing in some parts. 
The soil, generally level, presents a multitude of 
delightful situations and various scenery, and 
produces grain of all kinds; the pasturage is 
excellent, and furnishes feeding for great num- 
bers of cattle and horses; extensive forests, 
heaths, marshes, meadows planted with fruit 
trees, and rich vineyards spread over the surface 
of this country. The salt marshes, which stretch 
along the coast, are very productive and of con- 
siderable importance to the inhabitants. In the 
southern part is the lake Grand Lien, one of 
the largest in France, and abounding in fish ; 
there is also another formed by the Krdro, which 
for nearly twenty miles widens into a stream be- 
tween seven and eight miles broad ; this lake is 
^'ery beautiful, being surrounded by verdant hills, 
planted with chestnut trees and peopled with 
villages and country houses. This country is 
cultivated with the aid of horses, and yields a 
sulhciency for its inhabitants, containing 37,452 
hectars of forest land, chiefly oaks, beech, and 
bircli, and 45,000 hectars of vineyards, pro- 
ducing on an average twenty-nine francs eighty- 
nine centimes perhectarof arable land. There 
are mines of iron, antimony, pewter, loadstone, 
and fine coal; and quarrUsot marble, granite, 
freestone, quartz, potter’s clay and turf* The 
manufactures consist of common stuffs, linen 
and cotton cloth, handkerchiefs, printed calicoes, 
flannels, stockings, porcelain, delf and earthen- 
ware, pipes, iron, cast metals, sugar baking, 
vinegar, liqueurs, mineral acids, lamp-black, 
leather, morocco, ropes, paper, glass, tanning, 
brass founding, cotton spinning, sugar refining, 
salt making, forging, blast furnaces, nail makings 
a royal foundry for cannon and ship building 
both for merchants and the state. The trade lies 
chiefly in grain, faggots, wool^ cattle, wines* 
brandy, sugar, honey, building wood, iron, salt, 
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dry and salted fish, spices, drugs, colonial pro- 
duce, exports and imports to and from the prin- 
cipal states of Europe, Africa and the Indies, 
fisliing tackle for the cod fishery in Newfound- 
land and Cape Breton, and the herring, mackerel, 
and pilchard fishery. It also largely supplies 
the navy with provisions and ammunition. The 
principal rivers of the department are the Loire, 
tlie Sevre Nantaise, the Acheneau, the Boulogne, 
the Brive, the Don, the Isac, the Erdre, the 
Ognon, and the Term navigable; the Vilaine,the 
Logue, the Cher and the Maine : it is crossed 
by the great roads of Rochelle, Vannes, Rennes, 
and Angers. 

Loiiiet, The, a department of.France, consists 
of jiart of the former province of (Irleannais, 
and takes its name from the little river Loiret, 
which rises here, and falls into the Loire below 
Orleans. This town is the chief place of the 
jirefecturc, which is divided into four arrondissc- 
ments : Orleans, containing 133,006 inhabitants; 
(lien 38,550; Montargis 61,942; and Pithwiers 
57,896; being a total population of 291,394 
souls, on an extent of 2016 Sfpiare miles; thirty- 
one cantons and 363 communes. This depart- 
ment yields a territorial revenue of 17,516,000 
francs, is in the first military division, has a royal 
court and bishopric at Orleans, contains three 
electoral arrondissements, which send five mem- 
bers to the chamber of deputies. It is bounded 
on the north by the departments of Seine-ei-Oise 
and Seine-ct-Marne ; on the cast by that of the 
(lonne, on the south by those of the Cher and 
the J .oir-et-Chcr, and on the west by that of the 
Kure-et-Loir. 

This is generally a level country, composed of 
fertile plains, vast forests, hills covered with 
vines, beautiful meadows and numerous pastures. 
That part, which extends along the right bank 
of the Loire from Orleans to Briare, and for a 
great distance inland, presents nothing but a 
sterile and sandy soil ; the hills, however, are 
covered with vines, which yield excellent led and 
white wines. Great numbers of cattle also, and 
abundance of poultry, especially turkey.s, are 
reared here for the supply of the capital. The 
climate is temperate and healthy; the soil, 
which is mostly fat and rich, is cultivated with 
horses and yields more than sufficient for its 
inhabitants ; there are 95,7(»0 hectars of fore.sts, 
and 39,000 of vineyards, each hectar of arable land 
producing twenty-four francs twelve centimes. 
The productions of this department are all sorts 
of wheat, barley, buck-wlieat, maize, millet, dry 
vegetables, hemp, flax, fine saffron, good fruits 
of every kind, pasturage for cattle, wood, abun- 
dance of game, river fish, numerous herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep, poultry, and bees. 
There is a botanical garden at Orleans ; mines 
of antimony and quarries of stone for building, 
inarl and potter’s earth. Mineral springs are 
found in different communes, and establishments 
of mineral waters at Segay and Beaugency. 

Considerable manufactures are carried on by 
the inhabitants, in woollen counterpanes, cloth, 
serge, caps, paper, parchment, leather, files, 
shot, brass pots, pipes, and highly esteemed 
vinegar. They have likewise sugar-refiwing 
bouses, brandy distilleries, wax-blcaching l^ouses, 


cotton and wool spinniog mills, brass Ibundrioii 
and famous tan-yards. Their trade consists in 
faggots, corn, wine, vinegar, brandy, spices, 
drugs, fruits and fruit trees, vegetables, chestnuts, 
cyder, excellent honey, saffron, salt, wool, wood, 
charcoal, cattle, &c. The principal rivers of 
this department are the Loire ana the Loiret, 
navigable; the canals of Briare and Orleans, the 
Loing, the Bied, the Ouanne, the Essonnes and 
the Cosson; and the chief roads are tjiose of 
Paris, Malori, Bourges, and Tours. 

Lor RET, The, a small river, which rises from 
a very deep spring at the chateau de la Source, 
about a league below the bridge of Olivet, in 
the department to which it gives its name ; and, 
after running a course of scarcely nine miles, 
falls into the Loire below St. Mesmin. It is 
navigable from the mills of la Chausse Inferflure 
to its mouth, and possesses the singular property 
of never being frozen over, however intense the 
cold. Many factories are established on its 
banks, and in time of frost it serves for a recep- 
tacle to the Orleans boats, which run up for* 
shelter as far as St. Mesmin. 

LOITER, V. n. } Belg. leuteron; Goih. la- 

LorTERER, 71. .s. S lur. To delay; linger; idle 
time away. 

Ever listless loiteren, that attend 

No cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. 

Pope* 

What folly can be ranker ? like our shadows. 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 

No wish should loiter, then, this side the grave, 

Young^ 

LOIZEROLLKS (M.de) was a barrister at 
the lime of the revolution, and was arrested, with 
his father, in 1793, on suspicion, and conveyed 
with him to the prison of St. Lazare. On the 
7th of Thermidor, two days before the fitll of 
Robespierre, the messengers of the revolutionary 
tribunal arrived at tlie prison with a list of the 

E risoners who were to be tried, and called for 
oizerolles, the son. The young man was asleep, 
but the father, with a heroic wish to sacrifice his 
life for the preservation of his son, allowed him- 
self to be taken to the Conciergerie, and appeared 
before tlie judges. The clerk, perceiving the 
error in point of age, substituted the name of 
Francis for John, the word father for son, and 
the age of sixiy-one for twenty-two, ami thus the 
father was led to the scaffold, though no charge 
or crime was alleged against him! M. Loize- 
rolles, junior, has since celebrated this act of 
atemal afleciion in a poem, in three cantos, with 
istorical notes (l8mo., ISIS'). ^ , . 

LORE, in mythology, a deity of the northern 
nations, answering to the Arimanius among the 
Persians, whom they represent as at enrnity both 
with gods and men, and the author of all the 
evils which desolate the universe. I.okc is de- 
scribed in the Edda as producing the great ser- 
pent which encircles the world ; which seems to 
have been intended as an emblem of corruption 
or sin; he also gives birth to Hela or death, the 
queen of the infernal regions; and to the wolf 
Fenris, who is to encounter the gods and destroy 

the world. - , , . j 

LOKEREN, a large town of the kingdom ot 
the Netherlands, in East Flanders, on the 
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Durrae, a small river from which is a canal unit- 
ing it with the Scheldt. It carries on a good 
trade in corn, hemp, flax, and linen. The ma- 
nufactures are woollens, lace, cotton, hats, and 
tobacco works: it has also fifteen oil mills. 
Population 12>800; twelve miles north-east of 
Ghent. 

LOKMAN, surnamed the Wise, an eminent 
philosopher atnong the Kasterns. The Arabians 
say he was the son of Baura, the son or grand- 
son of a sister of .lob. lie was an Ethiopian, 
and a slave for some time. It is said that he 
w.'is born in the time of David, and lived till the 
age of the prophet Jonas, a period of about ‘240 
years. Some suppose him to have been the 
same with iEsop the mythologist: and indeed 
his Parables or Apologues in Arabic, as well as 
mat^ particulars in his life, resemble the fables 
and fortune of /F.sop. He is said, like /F.sop, 
to have been deformed in bis person, and some 
of his pieces are still extant; Mahomet entitled 
a chapter of the Koran after his name, in which 
he introduces God as saying, ‘ We heretofore 
bestowed wisdom oii Lokman.’ He obtained 
his liberty on account of his obedience in eating 
the whole of a bitter melon, at his master’s com- 
mand. His master, surprised, asked how it 
was possible for him to eat such a nauseous 
fruit ? He answered, * I have received so many 
favors from you, that it is no wonder I should 
once in my life eat a bitter melon from your 
hand.* M. Galland translated all the fables of 
Lokman, and Bidpai or Pilpay, a brahmin phi- 
losopher, which were published at Paris in 1724. 
Krpenius published his fables and grammar in 
Arabic and Latin, at Leyden, in 1630. 

LOLIUM, darnel grass, in botany, a genus of 
the digynia order, and triaiidria class of plants, 
natural order fourth, gramina : cal. monopliyl- 
lous, fixed, and uniflorous. 

L. perenne, red darnel, or rye-grass, is very 
common in roads and dry pastures, and makes 
excellent hay upon dry, chalky, or sandy soils. 
It is advantageously cultivated along w ith clover, 
and springs earlier than other grasses ; thereby 
supplying food for cattle at a time when it is 
most difficult to be obtained. Cows, horses, and 
sheep eat it ; goats are not fond of it. 

L. temulentum, or white darnel, grows spon- 
taneously in ploughed fields. If the seeds of 
this species are malted with barley, the ale soon 
occasions drunkenness ; mixed with bread corn, 
they produce but little elfect unless the bread is 
eaten hot. 

LOLL, V. n. & V. a. Bclg. luylegirif luy, idle, 
and ligeriy to lie ; Belg. lul/en ; Teut. loellen is 
to suck with the tongue. — Thomson. To lie idle 
upon or against; recline lazily : to hang or put 
out the tongue. 

So hangs, and lollSf and weeps upon me. so 
shakes and pulls me. Stiahspearf. Othello, 

He is not ktling on a lewd Jove bed, 

But on his knees at meditation. 

Id, Richard III. 

Close by a softly murmuring stream, 

Where lovers used to loll and dream. 

' IJvdibi'us, 

To loll on couches, rich with cytron sleds, 

And lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. 

Drudeii. 


With harmless play amidst the bowls he passed. 
And with his lolling tongue assayed the taste. Id. 

By Strymon’s freezing streams he sat alone, 

Trees bent their heads to hear him sing his wrongs. 
Fierce tygers couched around, and lolled their fawn- 
ing tongues. Id. Virgil. 

A lazy, lolling sort 

Of ever listless loiterers. Dunciad. 

*Tis done — he steps into the welcome chaise. 
Lolls at his case behind four handsome bays. 

That whirl away from business and debate 
The disencumbered Atlas of the state. C(pifper. 
LOLIiARD (Walter), founder of the sect of 
the Lollards, is said to have been an English- 
man. He first introduced his doctrines in Ger- 
many, about A. D. 1315. After preaching with 
great zeal, and gaining many proselytes on the 
continent, he returned to England, where his 
disciples were called Lollards. He and his 
followers rejected the sacrifice of the mass, ex- 
treme unction, and penances for sin; insisting 
that Christ’s sufferings were sufficient. He is 
likewise said to have set aside baptism as a thing 
of no eflect ; and repentance, as not absolutely 
necessary. But, in that age, none who had the 
courage to oppose the errors of the church of 
Rome escaped slander or persecution. l-,ollard 
sealed his testimony with his blood, being burnt 
alive in Cologne in 1322. 

Eollauds, in ecclesiastical history, a reli- 
gious sect, which arose in Germany about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century ; so called 
from W. Lollard, their fotmder. See the last 
article. Some derive the name from lolium, a 
tare, as if the Lollards were tares in God’s vine- 
yard : others derive lollhard, lullhard, lollert, or 
lullert, from the old German word lullen, lollen, 
or lallen, ‘ to sing with a low voice;* and say, 
Lollard means a singer, or one who is conti- 
nually praising God with a song. The Alexians 
or Cellites were called Lollards, because they 
were public singers who interred those who died 
of the plague, and sang a dirge in a mournful 
tone as they carried them to the grave. The 
name was afterwards assumed by persons who, 
though they made many pretences to piety, enter- 
tained the most ridiculous opinions, and com- 
mitted the most enormous vices. And many 
injurious aspersions were propagated against those 
who assumed this name by the priests and monks; 
so that, by degrees, any i)erson who covered he- 
resies or crimes under the appearance of piety, 
was called a l.ollard. Thus the name was for- 
merly common to all persons and sects who were 
supposed to be guilty of impiety against God or 
the church, under profession of extraordinary 
piety. However, many societies of Lollards, of 
both sexes, were formed in most parts of Ger- 
many and Flanders, and were supported partly 
by their manual labors, and partly by charitable 
donations. 'The magistrates and inhabitants of 
the towns where they resided favored and pro- 
tected them, on account of their usefulness to the 
sick. They were thus supported against their 
malignant rivals, and obtained many papal con- 
stitutions, by which their institute was confirmed, 
their persons exempted from the. cognisance of 
the Inquisitors, and subjected entirely to the 
risdiction of the bishops; but, as these measures 
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were insufficient to secure them from molestation, 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, in 1472, obtained a 
solemn bull from pope Sixtus IV., ordering that 
the Cellites or Lollards should be ranked among 
the religious orders, and delivered from the juris- 
diction of the bisiiops ; and pope Julius II. 
granted them yet greater privileges in 1506. In 
England, the followers of Wickliire were called, 
by way of reproach, Lollards, from some affinity, 
between their tenets. They were solemnly con- 
demned by the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the council of Oxford. 

IJ)MBAUD (Lambert), an eminent painter, 
born at Liege in 1500 ; who, after a diligent 
study of the antique at Home, introduced that 
style of painting among his countrymen instead 
of the Gothic, lie painted historieal and archi- 
tectural pieces; and, though ho could never alto- 
gether free himself from his national taste, he is 
ranked among the best painters of his lime. lie 
tlied in 1560. 

LoMnAitn (Peter), well known by the title of 
IVJ aster of the Sentences, was born at Novara in 
i.ornbardy ; but, being educateil in Paris, he dis- 
tinguished himself so miieli at that university, 
that he was first appointed canon of Chartres ; 
afterwards tutor to Philip, son of Louis VL, and 
lastly bishop of Paris. He died in 1064. His 
work on the Sentences is looked on as the source 
of the scholastic theology of the Latin church. 
He wrote also Commentaries on the Psalms, and 
on St. Paul’s Epistles. 

LOMBARDO-Venetian Kingdom, a name 
given in 1815, at the congress of Vienna, to Aus- 
trian Italy, comprising both Lombardy and the 
former Venetian territory. See Italy. 

LO.M BARDS, a nation of Scandinavia, who 
formerly settled in Italy, and for some time 
made a considerable figure. The name of Lom- 
bards, or Longobards, is derived by Paulus Dia- 
conus, their historian, who was himself a Lom- 
bard, from the length of their beards. A nation, 
called T.ombards, is mentioned by Tacitus, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy; but these are different 
from the Lombards who afterwards settled in 
Italy, and are reckoned to be the same with the 
GepidtE, whom the Italian Lombards almost ex- 
terminated. The Lombards who settled in Italy 
are first mentioned by Prosper Aquitan us, bishop 
of Hhegium, in 379, who tells us, that about 
this time the Lombards, abandoning the most 
distant coasts of the ocean, and their native 
country Scandinavia, and seeking for new set- 
tlements, as they were overstocked with people 
at home, first attacked and overcame the Van- 
dals in Germany. They were then headed by 
two chiefs, Iboreus and Aion ; who, dying about 
A. D. 389, were succeeded by Agilmund. 

The Lombards were at first a cruel and bar- 
barous nation; but their native fierceness gra- 
dually wore off, after they had embraced the 
f^’hristian religion ; and they governed with such 
'equity and moderation, that most other rations 
envied the happiness of those who lived under 
tiiein. Under their government, says Paulus 
Uiaconus, no violence was committed, .no one 
unjustly dispossessed of his property, none 
oppressed with taxes; theft, robberies, murder, 
and adultery, were seldom heard of ; every one 
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went, without apprehension, wherever he pleased. 
Their laws were so just and equitable, that they 
were retained in Italy, arid observed there some 
ages after their kingdom was at an end. Their 
dress was loose, and for the most part of linen,^ 
such as the Anglo-Saxons wore, being interwoven 
with various colors ; their shoes were open to the 
end of their foot, and they used to button or lace 
them. Erom some ancient paintings, it appears, 
that they shaved the back part of their heads, but 
that their hair was long before; their locks being 
parted, and laid on each side their foreheads. 

Agilmund is commonly reckoned the first king 
of the laimbards. Before the time of Odoacer 
the history of the Lombards affords nothing re- 
markable ; in his time, however, they settled on 
the Danube, in the country of the Rugians, 
whom Odoacer had either exterminated orcaikied 
into captivity. During their slay in this country 
they rendered themselves formidable to the neigh- 
bouring nations, and carried on successful wars 
with the Heruli and Gepidie. In 526 they were 
allowed by the emperor Justinian to settle in 
Pannonia ; and here they made war a second 
time with the (Jepidie. Alboimi.?, the Lombard 
king, killed the king of the (iepidse with his 
own hand, put his army to tlie rout, and cut such 
numbers of them in pieces, that they ceased from 
that time to be a nation. Having caused the 
deceased king’s head to be cut off, he made a 
cup of his skull, which he used in all public en- 
tertainments. However, having taken, among 
many other captives of great distinction, Rosa- 
munda, the late king’s daughter, he married her 
after the death of his former wife Clodisvinta, the 
daughter of Clotairc king of France. By this 
victory Alhoinus gained such reputation, that his 
friendship was courted by Justinian; and, in 
consequence of the emperor’s application, 6000 
Lombards were sent to the assistance of N arses 
against the Goths. The success of the Romans 
in this expedition, the invasion of Italy by lb 
Lombards, and their successes, have been related 
under Italy. At. last Alhoinus having made 
liimself master of Venetia, Liguria, /I^'.miliu, He- 
Iruria, and Umbria, was murdered in the year 
575, the fourth of his reign, by the treachery of 
his wife, whom he had irritated to the most im- 
placable vengeance, by ordering her, one day, at 
a feast at Verona, to drink merrily with her father, 
presenting lier with the cup above-mentioned. 
This she accomplished by the assistance of Heliiii- 
chiltl, the king’s shield-bearer, who at first pe- 
remptorily refused to engage in the treason; but 
Rosamimda having, by placing herself in his 
mistress’s bed, drawn him into an adulterous 
connexion with herself, tol<l him he must now 
either kill Alhoinus, or be him.self put to death; 
proinising at the same time to marry him, if he 
accomplished it, and bestow on him the king- 
dom. This last part of her promise, however^ 
she did not get fulfilled, as they were obliged to 
save themselves by flight. They fled to Longi- 
nus the exarch of Ravenna, taking with tliem all 
the jewels and treasure of the late king. Longi- 
nus receiving her witli the greatest kindness, as- 
sured her of his protection ; and, judging this a 
favorable opportunity of making liimself king of 
Italy, proposed to marry her, provided she dis- 
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patched Ilelmichild. Rosamund, pleased with 
the proposal, resolved to satisfy her ambition by 
getting rid of the man she had married to gratify 
her revenge. Accordingly, liaving prepared a 
strong poison, she mixed it with wine, and gave 
it to her husband as he came out of the bath ; 
but he had not half emptied tlie cup, when, from 
its sudden etfecis, he concluded what it was, and 
compelled her to dririk the rest. They both died 
in a few hours. Longinus, on her death, laid 
aside thoughts of making himself king of Italy, 
and sent the king’s treasure to Constantinople, 
together with Albisoinda, the daughter of Alboi- 
nus by Rosamund, whom she had brought along 
w ith her. After the death of Alboiniis the Lom- 
bards chose Clephis, one of the nobility, for their 
king. He was murdered after a short reign of eigh- 
teen piontlis; upon which ensued an interregnum 
of ten years. Inuring this time they extended their 
conquests in that country; but, at last, the Ro- 
mans, jealous of their progress, resolved to put 
a stop to their victories, and, if possible, to drive 
them quite out. For this purpose they entered in- 
to an alliance with the Franks ; which so alarmed 
the Lombards, that they re-established the mo- 
narchical form of government among themselves, 
and chose Autharis, the son of C’lephis, for their 
king. This monarch, considering that the power 
of the dukes, who bad governed l^ombardy for 
ten years, was very mucb established, allowed 
them to continue in their government ; but 
obliged them to contribute a moiety of their re- 
venues towards the sup|.)ort of his royal dignity, 
and take an oath that, in the time of war, they 
would assist him to the utmost of their power. 
Having thus settled matters with the dukes, he 
enacted several wholesome laws against theft, 
rapine, murder, adultery, &:c., and was the first 
I^ombard king who cnibraced Christianity. Most 
of his subjects followed his example, but, be- 
ing instructed by Arian bishops, disputes con- 
tinued long between them and the orthodox 
bishops of the cities subject to them. From the 
re-eslablishment of the monarchy under Autharis, 
to the reign of Rotharis in 636, the history of 
the Lombards affords nothing memorable. This 
period is reniarkal)le for ilie introduction of 
written laws among these people. Before this 
time they bad been governed only by tradition ; 
but Rotharis, in imitation of the Romans and 
Goths, undertook the publishing of written laws; 
and, to those which he enacted, many were 
added by succeeding princes. These laws were 
enacted in public assemblies, coiivenM for that 
purpose, after they had been examin'd and ap- 
proved of by all the lords of tlic kingdom ; the 
legislative power being lodged in the king and 
nobles alone. Rotharis also carried on success- 
ful wars with the exarch of Ravenna, whom he 
totally defeated in several cn-gagements, and 
made himself master of part of his territories. 
He died in 652 ; and the affairs of the Lombards 
went on prosperously, till the ambition of laiit- 
prand laid the foundation of the total ruin of bis 
Itingdom. He ascended the throne in 711, and 
watched all opportunities of enlarging his domi- 
nions at the expense of the emperors. In 726, 
the emperor Leo III. having forbidden the wor- 
ship of images, and ordered them to be pulled 
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down, the people revolted. And having strictly 
enjoined his officers in the west, especially the 
exarch of Ravenna, to see his edict punctually 
obeyed, Scholasticus, then exarch, began to pull 
down the images in Ravenna; which incensed 
the superstious multitude to such a degree, that, 
taking arms, they openly declared they would 
rather renounce their allegiance to the emperor 
than the worship of images. Luitprand seized 
this opportunity of making himself master of the 
scat of the exarch; having drawn together all his 
forces, he unexpectedly appeared before Ra- 
venna, and closely besieged it. But the exarch 
defended the place with such courage, that Luit- 
prand broke up the siege, and led his army 
against Classis, which he took, plundered, and 
levelled with the ground. The severe treatment 
the inhabitants met with, threw the citizens of 
Ravenna into the utmost consternation; which 
Luitprand resolved to take advantage of, and, 
returning before Ravenna with bis whole army, 
by frequent attacks tired the inhabitants and 
garrison to such a degree, that the exarch, 
despairing of relief, privately withdrew. Luit- 
prand, having carried the town by storm, gave 
It lip to be ])lundcred by his soldiers, vvlio found 
in it an immense booty, as it had been long the 
seat of the emperors, the ( iothic kings, and the 
exarchs. The reduction of Ravenna was fol- 
lowed by the surrender of several cities of the 
exarchate, which Luitprand reduced to a duke- 
dom; appointing Hildebrand, his grandson, to 
govern it with the title of duke, and, as he was 
yet an infant, appointing Perecleus, duke of Vi- 
cenza, for his guardian. The conquest of the 
greater part of the exarchate alarmed Gregory 
11. though he was then at variance with the em- 
peror, whose edict against the worshipping of 
images he had opposed. But, jealous of the 
power of the Lomliards, he exerted his influence 
with Urfus, doge of Venice, who resolved to 
assist the exarch with the whole force of the 
republic. The exarch accordingly laid siege to 
Ravenna by land, while they invested it almost 
at the same instant by sea. Peredeus defended 
the town for some lime with great courage and 
resolution ; but the Venetians, having forced open 
one of the gates, the city was taken, and Pere- 
deus slain, while attempting to drive the enemy 
from the posts they bad seized. Hildebrand 
fell into the bands of tlie Venetians ; who, having 
thus recovered Ravenna to the emperor, returned 
home, leaving the exarch in possession of the 
city. Luitprand was then at Pavia ; but the 
town was taken before he was able to assemble 
his troops for its relief. Gregory, persuading 
himself that the emperor would now, out of gra- 
titude for the recovery of Ravenna, give ear to 
bis admonitions, began to solicit him with the 
most pressing letters to revoke his edict against 
the worship of images: but I..eo, instead of com- 
plying, sent three officers to Rome, with private 
orders either to assassinate the pope, or send him 
prisoner to Constantinople: and in 725 be re- 
called Scholasticus, and sent Paul, a \)atrioian, 
into Italy, to govern in his room, with private 
instructions to encourage the above-mentioned 
officers. But, in the mean lime, the plot was 
discovered, and two of the conspirators were 
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apprehended by the citizens of Home, and put 
to death; the third having escaped. Hereupon 
the exarch drew together a considerable body of 
troops, and set out on his march to Home, with 
a design to seize the pope, and send him in chains 
to Constantinople. But the politic Luitprand 
now leagued with Gregory against the exarch, in 
order to preserve the balance of power between 
them, and, by assisting sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other, weaken both. The conse- 
quence of this coalition was, tliat, the superstition 
of the people being awakened, almost the whole 
of Italy revolted from the emperor. Meantime 
the exarch Haul, having gained a considerable 
])arty in llavenna, began to remove tbe images 
out of the churches. Hereupon the adverse 
party, encouraged by the pope, flew to arms ; 
and, falling upon the Iconoclasts, gave rise to a 
civil war within the walls of llavenna. Great 
numbers were killed on both sides; but, the 
worshippers of images prevailing, a dreadful 
slaughter was made of the opposite party, and 
the exarch himself was murdered. However, 
llavenna continued faithful to the emperor; but 
most of the cities [of Ilomagna, belonging to the 
exarchate, and all those of l^entapolis, abhorring 
the emperor as a heretic, subinitted to Luit- 
prand. In Naples, Exhihiratus, the duke, hav- 
ing received orders from Leo to execute his 
edict, endeavoured to persuade the people to 
receive it; but, fmdimg all his endeavours 
thwarted by the pope, for whom the Neapolitans 
had a great veneration, he hired assassins to 
murder him. But, the plot being discovered, 
the Neapolitans murdered both the duke and his 
son, with one of his chief oflicers. They still, 
however, continued stedfast in their allegiance 
. to Leo, who sent one Peter to govern them in 
the room of Kxhilaratus. In the mean time 
Leo, not doubting but the pope was the chief 
autl’or of so much mischief, sent the eunuch 
Kutychius into Italy, with the title and authority 
of exarch, strictly enjoining him to get the pope 
despatched, as his death was absolutely neces- 
sary for the tranquillity of Italy. But a mes- 
senger, whom the exarch had sent to Rome, be- 
ing apprehended, and the emperor’s order being 
found upon him, the pope’s friends tliencefortli 
guarded him with such care, that the exarch’s as- 
sassins could never afterwards find an opportunity. 
The Homans were for putting the messenger to 
death ; hut the pope interposed, contenting him- 
self with excommunicating the exarch. And now 
the Homans, provoked more than ever against 
Leo, resolved to revolt, and appoint their own 
magistrates, keeping themselves united under the 
pope, not yet as their prince, but only as their 
head. Eutychius, having brought with him from 
Constantinople a good number of troops, easily 
quelled the rebellion at llavenna, and severely 
punished the authors. But he found he could 
never reduce them, so long as they were sup- 
ported by the Lombards : and therefore he em- 
ployed all his art and policy to take off Luit- 
prand from the party of the Romans, and bring 
him over to his own. Luitprand, for some time, 
withstood all his offers ; hut Thrasimund, duke 
of Spoleto, revolting at this juncture, the exarch 
offered to assist the king against the rebellious 
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duke, provided jw would assist him against the 
pope and the Romans. With this proposal 
Luitprand readily closed ; and the two armies 
joined, and began their march towards Spoleto. 
At their approach, the duke, despairing of being 
able to resist two such powers, sued for pardon ; 
which Luitprand not only granted, but confirmed 
him in the dukedom, after he had obliged him to 
take a new oath of allegiance, and give hostages 
for his future fidelity. Erorn Spoleto the two 
armies marched to Home ; and encamped in the 
meadows of Nero, between the Tiber and the 
Vatican. Gregory had caused the city to he for- 
tified ; hut, being sensible that the Homans alone 
could not long liold out against two such armies, 
he went to tlie king in his camp ; and there, with 
a pathetic speech, softened Luitprand to sucli a 
degree, that, throw iiig himself at his feet in pre- 
sence of the army, he liegged pardon for entering 
into an alliance against him ; went with him 
to the church of St. Peter, and laid his girdle^ 
sw<*rd, gaunllet, royal mantle, crown of gold, 
and cross of silver, on the apostle’s sepulchre. 
After tills he reconciled the ])opc witli the ex- 
arch, who was thereupon received into the city, 
where he continued for some time, in a friendly 
correspondence with tlie pope. At tliis time an 
impostor, taking the name of Tiberius, and pre- 
tending to he descended from ihe emperors, se- 
duced many people in 'I'uscany, and was by 
them proclaimed emperor. Gregory, wishing 
to oblige Leo, persuaded the Homans to attend 
the exarch in his expedition against this usurper, 
whom they soon look in a castle, .sent liis liead 
to the emperor, and suppressed the rebellion 
But Leo, still insisting upon liis edict against the 
images being received in Homo, the Homans, at 
the instigation of the pope, publicly renounced 
their allegiance, paid nim no more tribute, ami 
withdrew for ever their obedience to the eastern 
emperors. On this Leo caused all the patriino 
iiies of the church in Sicily, C'alahria, and his 
other dominions, to he confiscated ; and raised 
a powerful army to recover the towns tliat had 
revolted. Gregory, alarmed at these warlike 
preparations, resolved to recur to the protection 
of the Erencli, the only nation then capable of 
coping with the emperor, and on whom, on ac- 
count of their zeal for religion, he thought he 
might depend. They were, at this time, 
governed by the celebrated Charles Martel, who 
was reekoiicd the greatest hero of his age. To 
him, therefore, Gregory sent a .solemn embassy, 
with a great number of relics, earnestly entreating 
him to take the Homans, and the church, under 
his protection, and defend them against the at- 
tempts of Leo. The ambassadors were received 
with extraordinary marks of honor; and a treaty 
was soon concluded between them and Charles. 
But Gregory did not long enjoy the fruit of this 
negociation ; for he died the same year, 731, and 
was succeeded by Gregory HI. The hrench 
nation, by the bravery and conduct of Charles 
Martel, had now become the most powerful 
kingtloin in the west. His successor, Pepin, was 
no less wist* and powerful than his father; and, as 
the ambition of the l.omhard princes would he 
satisfied with nothing less than the entire con 
quest of Italy, the Ereiich monarch, Charlemagne, 
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under color of assisting the at last put an 

end to the empire of Lombardy, as related under 
the article France, 

LOMBARD V, a country of Upper Italy, is a 
name commonly given to the whole tract of 
country between the Alps and the Appennines, 
or between the frontiers of Switzerland and Tus- 
cany. It is more strictly applicable to the vale 
of the Po only, in the more general acceptation it 
is about 250 miles in length, and 150 in breadth, 
and corresponds pretty nearly to the Gallia 
Cisalpina of the Romans. It derived its present 
name from the Lombards of the sixth century, 
who occupied it as a kingdojn till the cightli. 
J.om hardy is divided into Upper and I.ower : 
the former, the western part, comprehending the 
Milanese, and a portion of the Sardinian terri- 
tory ; the latter, Parma, Modena, the papal 
legislation, and great part of the Austrian govern- 
ment of Venice. It is also divided into Cispa- 
(hin, and Transpadan Lombardy : the former, or 
Lombardy on this side the l*o, including all the 
territory between that river and the Appennines ; 
Transpadan Lom])ardy, or Lombardy beyond 
/!ie Po, all that is between that river and the 
Alps. The states of Lombardy at present are 
Austrian Italy, Sardinia, Parma, Modena, and 
laieca. 

LOMBLEM, ont? of the Sunda Islands, be- 
tween the larger islands of Floris and Timor, and 
the eighth and ninth degrees of south latitude. 
It is itself about fifty miles in length, by sixteen 
average breadtli ; but has never been explored. 

LOMBOCK, an island in the eastern seas, 
separated from that of Bally by the straits of 
FiOmbock, and from Sumbawa by the straits of 
Allas. It is about tifty-three miles in length, 
north and south, and forty-five in average 
brcadtli, very mountainous, but covered with 
wood and verdure. At the town of Bully, in the 
Straits of Allas, and in the many flourishing 
plantations and villages of the coast, Kurop^ian 
ships passing to the east are well supplied. The 
articles required in exchange are fire-arms, am- 
innnition, or dollars. Its commerce with the 
neighhouring Malay Islands is also extensive, 
'fhe in]»abitants are supyjosed to have been 
originally emigrants from Ilindostan, and retain 
most IJindno customs. 

LoMiiot.K, iiii: Strait of, is formed by the 
isliiml of Bally west, and that of l.ombock ea.st. 
'riie .south entrance is in long, 43' I'.., and 
in lat. 8° 45' S., where is a large island, called 
Banditti Island, to the west of which them is no 
])assage. The navigation is here oxiremely dan- 
gerous, owing to the great rapidity of (he tides. 
U'he strait of Allas, fonned by the island of I.om- 
bock to the westward, and that of Sumbawa 
eastward, is reckoned the best and safest to the 
eastward of Java, having generally anchorage at 
the towns and villages. 

LOMOND IliLis, several verdant hills of 
Scotland, in the west part of Fifeshire, distin- 
guished by different names. The two highest 
are called the Eastern and Western Lomond.s. 
I'rom their relative situation, more than from 
their magnitude, they command a very extensive 
and variegated prospect into many distant as 
well as adjacent counties, and are seen at a 


very great distance by travellers in various di- 
rections. 

Lomond, Eastern, the most regular and 
beautiful of the above hills, is said to be about 
550 yards in height above the level of the plain ; 
and, where it is most accessible, seems to have 
been fortified near the top with a deep trench. It 
lies a little west of Falkland, and is skirted with 
furze, above which it exhibits a beautiful ver- 
dure at all seasons, and rises into a conical sum- 
mit. It slopes gradually on the cast, but on the 
west the descent is sleep, down to the gap or 
valley below; which separates it from the 
Western Lomond, and extends above a mile 
nearly on a level. Very near the top there is a 
small cavity about one foot and a half in diame- 
ter, which, by travellers, has been esteemed a 
volcanic crater. It abounds with limeslone, and 
has also some strata of good coal, and a lead 
mine. ^ 

Lomond, W’ ester n, is considerably higher 
than the Eastern, and has a large cairn of loose 
stones at the top. From its surninit, the southern 
asjiecl has little variety, but a gradual and uni- 
form descent, till it joins the parishes of Leslie 
and F^ortmoak. 

Lomond, Loch, a large lake of Scotland, in 
Dumbartonshire, which Mr. l*ennant styles ‘ iho 
most beautiful of the Caledonian lakes.’ The 
view of it from Tarhat presents an extensive ser- 
pentine lake, winding amidst lofty hills on the 
north, barren, bleak, and rocky, whicli darken 
with their shade that contracted part of the 
water. About twenty-eight islands are dispersed 
over the lake, well wooded ; of these some just 
peep above the surface, and are tufted with trees ; 
others are so disposed as to form a magnificent 
vista. Opposite I.uss, at a small distance from the 
shore, is a mountainous isle almost covered with 
wood, near half a mile long. The largest island 
is two miles long, and stocked with deer. The 
lake is thirty-six miles long; its greatest 
breadth is eight ; its greatest depth 120 fathoms. 
Its surface has, for many years past, been ob- 
served gradually to increase, and invade the ad- 
jacent shore. And, from a passage in Camden’s 
Atlas Britannica, it appears, that an island exist- 
ing in his time, called Carnstraddan, in which 
was a house and orchard, is now lost. Large 
trees arc also often found in the mud near the 
shore, overwhelmed in former times by the in- 
crease of water, occasioned by vast quantities of 
stone and gravel brought down by the rivers, 
and by the falls of their banks. 

LOMONOZOF, a celebrated Russian poet, 
the great reformer of his native tongue, was the 
son of a fishmonger at Kolmogori, and was born 
in 1711. His genius for poetry was first kindled 
by the perusal of the Song of Solomon, versified 
by Polotski. He soon after left his father, and 
took refuge in the Kaikonospaski monastery at 
Moscow; where he indulged liis taste tor letters, 
and studied the Greek ancLLatin languages. In 
this seminary he made such progress in litera- 
^ire as to be employed by the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences. In 1736 that society sent him 
to the university of Marpurg in Hesse Cassel, 
where he studied universal grammar, rhetoric, 
and philosophy, under the celebrated Christian 
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Wolf. He continued at Marpurg four years, 
during which time he applied himself to che- 
mistry, whicli he afterwards pursued with still 
greater success under tlie famous llenckel at 
Freyberg in Saxony. In 1741 he returned into 
Russia, was chosen in 1 742 adjunct to the impe- 
rial academy; and, in 1743, member of mat 
society, and professor of chemistry. In 1760 be 
was appointed inspector of the seminary, then 
annexed to the academy, and in 1764 Catharine 
11. made him a counsellor of stale. I.omonozof 
excelled in various kinds of composition; but 
iiis chief merit is derived from his poetical coni- 
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LONDON, (Lat. Londinlnm and Augusta), 
from the llritish Lyn-den, signifying the town on 
tlio lake, thus supplies in its name one of the earli- 
est and most prominent facts of its history, i.o. 
that at the period of its foundation the Thames 
m tliis iieighhourhood was rather a lake, occa- 
sionally subsiding into a stream, than a river re- 
gularly confined by fences and embankments. 
The name of the village of Mort-lake still per- 
petuates the same idea. 

PART T. 

EARLY HISTORY OF LONDON. 

Ammianus Marcellinus mentions Londinium 
us the capital of the Trinobantes : and Tacitus 
says, ‘ London is so called from its situation, and 
Augusta from its grandeur.* If we advert to 
more remote writers, the chronicler, Geoft’ry of 
Monmouth, tells us that London was founded 
in the year 1108 before the Christian era, by 
brute, a lineal descendant of Eneas, and called 
hy him, after the great scene of his ancestor’s ex- 
ploits, Troy Novaiit, or New Troy, whence the 
mhubitants received the name of Trinovantes, or 
Trinobantes ; and so, as we are further told, it 
•-ontinued to be called for 1000 years and more, 
till the sceptre having devolved on king Lud, a 
native of Britain, he gave it the name of Caer 
bud, or Ludstoun, which in process of time be- 
(ume softened into London. Mr. Pennant, re- 
jfcting this story, has framed another of his own, 
nearly as fanciful. * London,* he says, ‘certainly 
existed prior to the invasion of Caesar ; it was, at 
t'lc time of his arrival in this island, the capital of 
file Trinobantes, who had recently come from 
Belgium, and composed one of the small nations 
into wliich Britain was formerly divided. The 
name of this nation, as we learn from Baxter’s 
British Glossary, was derived from the three fol- 
lowing British words — tri now hant, which sig- 
nify the inhabitants of the New City, the ancient 
name of the renowned metropolis of Britain.* 

But the Commentaries of Caesar at once dis- 
sipate these visions of thd early grandeur of our 
Jneiropolis, and prove that it owed every thing 
Worthy of that character to the Homans. He 
us that ‘ what the Britons called a town 
'VJLS nothing more than a thick wood, surrounded 
'jya ditch and fortified by a rampart, into which 
fi^f’y retired when apprehensive of invasion.’ 
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positions, the finest t^which are his odes. They 
are greatly admired for orimnality of invention, 
sublimity of sentiment, and energy of language. 
In this, and other species of composition, he en- 
riched his native language with various kinds of 
metre, and is hence styled the Father of Russian 
Poetry. His principal works were printed in 3 
vols. 8vo. He wrote Annals of the Russian 
Sovereigns ; and The Ancient History of Russia, 
from its Origin to the Death of Yaroslaf I. in 
1054; a work of great merit, as it illustrates the 
most obscure period in the annals of Russia. 11c 
died 4th of April, 1764. 
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The proofs are indubitable, that the Britons 
knew nothing of brick-making at this period, 
and had never, so far as the Romans could ob- 
serve, attempted to raise one stone above ano- 
ther. No traces of building have ever yet been 
discovered about London, which could with any 
probability be ascribed to a period anterior to 
the Roman invasion ; though, of the natural ad- 
vantages of the place, the Britons were probably 
as good judges as their conquerors. VVe find, 
accordingly, that as far as regards the site of 
London, a stronger one for purposes of defence 
could scarcely have been chosen. The heart of 
the city was on the summit of an angle of rising 
ground (about where St. Paul’s cathedral now 
stands), bounded on the one side by the marshy 
Thames, on the other by the Fleta, a stream or 
torrent since covered over, which emptied itself 
into the Thames, near where Blackfriars-bridge 
has been .since erected ; and behind this naturally 
entrenched mount there was a thick wood, which 
extended far into the interior. We have only 
in imagination to cover this mount also with 
‘ thick wood,* to complete the idea which Caesar 
presents to us of the British town. So slowly, 
indeed, was the wood cleared away, that so late 
as the reign of Henry IT. all the northern parts 
of the city bordered on a thick forest, where 
beasts of the chase roamed. When, under 
Caesar, the Romans advanced to the Thames, the 
Trinobantes wore the first of the tribes beyond 
that river who sent proposals of submission ; 
and there is every reason to believe, that they 
formed no part of that native force which, under 
Cassivelauims, attempted to oppose his progress. 
When victory declared for Caesar, and lie had 
effecteil the passage of the river, he found not 
only a friendly people in the Trinobantes, but, in 
their city or strong hold in the wood, as advan- 
tageous a position for encampment as the in- 
vader of an unknown territory could desire. It 
was such as a very slight application of the Ro- 
man skill in fortification could render impregna- 
ble to any attacks from the hostile nations of the 
interior : while, on the side of the Thames, he 
secured a free communication with the sea. 

It has been a matter of dispute among anti- 
quaries to determine the precise spot where Ju- 
lius Osar forded the Thames. Camden and 
others think that it was at Shepperton, and thal 
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■what are called Cowey St^es were planted there 
to obstruct his passage. Maitland, conceiving 
however that this would place the ford at a 
greater distance from Loudon than would agree 
with Cvesar’s account, was at groat pains to dis- 
cover a ford lower down. ‘ I endeavoured,* he 
says, ‘by sounding the river at several neap 
tides, from Wandsworth to London-bridge, to 
discover a ford, wliich, to iny no small satisfac- 
tion, I did, on the 18th of September, anno 
1732, about ninety feel west of the south-w-est 
angle of Chelsea College-garden ; where, in a 
right line from north-cast to south-west, I found 
the deepest part of the channel to be only four 
feet seven inches deep.* But the state of any 
part of the river in modern times can be no evi- 
dence of what its state was in the time of the 
Homans. It is besides certain, that to the west 
of London-bridge, and not so high up as Chel- 
sea, there existed, previous to the general em- 
bankment of the river, at least two well known 
fords. Milford Lane, opposite to St. Clements 
Church in the Strand, was so called from a corn 
mill which anciently stood there, and from its 
leading to a ford across the river. At York 
House, the palace of the archbishop of York, 
which stood on the site of the streets adjoining 
to what still bears the name of York-stairs, 
there was another ford, which, as late as the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, had been used 
within the memory of many persons. 

Mr. Bagford, another learned antiquary, in a 
letter to Hearne, written in 1714, says, ‘And 
now 1 shall relate to you the manner of the Ho- 
man approaches near to London. These led 
along Kent Street, on the left hand, leading to 
London, and pointed directly to Dowgute, now 
so called, through an arch since built by the 
bishop of Winchester at his stairs, which, to 
this day, is called Stone Street, and came directly 
out of Surrey. It was at this very place (as I 
take it) that the Homan legions forded over the 
river of Thames, first the horse and then the 
foot, which might not then take them up to the 
shoulders. And this they might attempt (as we 
may conjecture) when the tide was first coming 


how to fashion the clay of their soil into bricks 
and domestic utensils ; to build houses for them- 
selves, temples to their gods, and courts for the 
administration of justice; to drain and embank; 
10 cut roads and erect causeways ; to lay out 
their towns in streets and squares, and to sur- 
round them with walls and towers. The Bri- 
tons chose the site of London, but to the Homans 
we must allow the praise of adorning it with its 
earliest monuments of art. 

It was soon perceived, by this sagacious peo- 
ple, that London, though well fitted by its na- 
tural strength for a military station, was still 
better qualified to be a place of extensive com- 
merce. Seated at a considerable distance from 
the sea on a broad and navigable river, which, 
after watering some of the fairest portions of the 
island, discharges itself into the ocean almost in 
sight of the continent of Kuropc, it seemed cal- 
culated to be at once the inart for a great do- 
mestic and great foreign trade. The Homans, 
however, were warriors, and not irailickers ; and 
they contented tlaMiiselves with dirtjcting the 
Britons to the cultivation of those advantages, 
which have raised their capital to the proud pre- 
eminence which it now holds among the cities 
of the earth. We find, accordingly, that London 
was never, like other seltlemeiits of the Homans, 
formed into wliat they termed a military colony, 
exclusively Homan. Here the Homan prefects 
resided ; and from this point, as w'c learn from 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, branched most ot 
the great roads into the interior ; both decisive 
proofs that they regarded it as the most important 
station they possessed in the island : yet neither 
did they occupy it alone, not did they subject it 
to the iueonvenient restrictions of a garrison- 
town. London remained a free city, where Ko- 
maii and Briton mingled amicably together; 
and to which strangers from all parts were en- 
couraged to resort with their commodities. So 
rapid was now the progres.s of i^ondon in com- 
mercial importance, that, as early as the revolt of 
the celebrated Boadicea, it is described by Ta- 
citus as having become famous for the vast num- 
ber of merchiints who resorted to it, and the 


in, they then making an angle, and directing 
their course again.st the stream of the river. 
When they came to the middle of the stream, 
the tide drove them to their intended landing- 
place — which was Dowgale.* 

At whatever place the Homans forded the ri- 
ver, it seems certain, at least, that the jiassage wai 
not effected at any pai t lower than the junction 
of the Fleta with the Thames. All the territory 
within the angle formed by these two streams 
was occupied by the Trinobantes, who were in 
negociation for a friendly treaty with the inva- 
der ; and it must have been above it, therefore, 
that Caesar found the hostile forces of Cassive- 
launus drawn up to oppose his passage. Jt nmy 
possibly have been as far up as Cowey Stakes, 
but not less possibly as low down as the Mill- 
ford in short, the xange of reasonable conjec- 
ture is so wide^ that nothing oan be vainer than 
to attempt to come to a fix^ conclusion on the 
subject. 

1. LoTuiony under the Romans.— 'The Romans 
conquered to civilise. They showed the Britons 


abundance of every species of commodity which 
it could supply. The first interruption to its 
prosperity arose from the early triumphs of this 
illustrious heroine. The Homan general Sueto- 
nius, unable in the outset to encounter .so for- 
midable a rebellion, was obliged to abandon 
London to its fate. Boadicea and her troops, 
eager to punish the ancient defection of the Tri- 
nobantes from the common cause of the native 

y owers, and irritated by the spectacle which 
.ondon presented of Homan greatness, mas- 
sacred every soul they found in the city, and, 
setting fire to it in several places, nearly reduced 
the whole to ashes. 

The Homans, however, again recovering -he 
ascendancy, a nevy city speedily arose on the 
same favored spot, devoted as before to tlie 
peaceful pursuits of commerce, and flourishing 
by them. In the year 359 no less than 800 
vessels are said to have been employed in me 
exportation from Loudon of corn alone. On 
the decline of the empire, in the fifth century, 
London had to lament the departure of the be- 
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fieficenl founders of her greatness. There are 
various statements of the period when the Ro- 
mans abandoned Britain ; all that is certain is, 
that it took place not later than the year 450, 
when a dominion which brought many blessings 
to this island had wholly and for ever ceased. 

2. lioman remains . — When the Romans eva- 
cuated London, they left it encompassed with 
lofty and well fortified walls. The circuit of 
them, as described by Stowe, measured two miles 
Lind a furlong ; and this did not include the side 
towards the Thames, wliich, though originally 
walled in, was subsequently left to its natural de- 
fence : when perfect, the walls are supposed to 
have been twenty-two feet high. They com- 
menced on the east with a large fort, erected on 
the present site of the Tower (supposed by Bag- 
ford still to survive under the name of the White 
Tower), and taking a semicircular direction by 
the Minories, llounsditch, Cripplegate, Alders- 
i;atc, Newgate, and Lndgate, terminated in ano- 
ther lofty fort on the Thames, close to Fleet 
Brook. Besides these two principal forts, the walls 
were guarded by thirteen other towers, erected at 
propiu distances on the land side, and supposed 
hy Maitland, from some remains of them exist- 
ingiii his time, to have been about forty feetliigh. 
The entrances into the city on the land side were 
originally bnt three; by Aldgale on the east; 
Aldersgate on the north, and Ludgate on the west ; 
hut in tlie course of time many new gates were 
opened to facilitate communication with the 
country, such as Newgate, Cripplegate, Moor- 
gate, Bishopsgate, the postern on Tower Hill, 
ike. The barbican, specula, or watch-tower, be- 
longing to every fortified place, stood a little 
without the walls to the east of Aldersgate, on 
tht> spot whieli still goes by tlie name of Bar- 
bican. Mr. Bagford’s account of the nse« to 
which this was applied is curious. ‘ Here,* he 
says, ‘ the Romans kept cohorts of soldiers in 
continual service to watch in the night, that if 
any sudden fire should happen tliey miglit be 
in readiness to extinguish it, aj also to give no- 
tice if an enemy were gathering or marching 
towards the city to surprise them. In short, it 
was a watch-tower by day, and at night they 
lighted some combustible matter on the top 
thereof, to give directions to the weary traveller 
repairing to the city, either with provision, or upon 
some other occasion. The same was intended 
by a lantern on the top of Bow steeple before 
the fire of London (although seldom made use 
of), for burning of lights, to give direction to the 
travellers and to the market people, that came 
from the northern parts of I.<ondon. Of all these 
extensive out-worKs, walls, towers, and gates, 
very few vestiges remain. 

The dangers which they were erected to avert, 
having long since ceased to exist: they have one 
after another been swept away in the course of 
’nodern improvement; and it is only by the names 
""bich survive, that their sites are now to be 
traced. The coins found at their foundations 
have been invariably Roman ; an incontestable 
proof that it was to the protecting and magnifi- 
c mt spirit of the Roman people, that the British 
' vv?re indebted for the fortification of their capital. 
Some of the gales were very handsome and 
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costly structures; especially in later times, when 
the citizens delighted to distinguish themselves 
by benefactions and bequests for the embellish- 
ment of these inlets to their cherished city. Lud- 
gate, which was taken down and rebuilt in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was not even at that 
time erected at a less expense than £1500; and 
the expenditure on the other gates was equally 
munificent. When in the last stage of their di- 
lapidation they were ordered to be pulled down, 
they brought, even as old materials, considerable 
prices. Alclgate was sold for £l57 10s.; Lud- 
gate for £l48 ; and Cripplegate for £91. 

London Stone, now to be seen in the south 
wall of St. Svvithin^s Church, Cannon Street, was 
another monument of the Roman power. It ap- 
pears to have been a miliary, of the same kind 
as that in the forum at Rome, where all the high- 
ways of the country met in a point, and from 
which they were measured. We have before 
alluded to the proof which this furnishes, that 
London was regarded hy the Romans as the chief 
seat of their British dominion. When Jack Cade 
struck this stone with his sword, exclaiming, 

‘ Now is Mortimer lord of London,^ he was 
probably not unaware of its emblematic cha- 
racter. 

According to Bagford, the Romans had in 
London a field of Mars, in imitation of that at 
Rome; and through so long a lapse of ages did 
the same spot continue to be appropriated to 
military exercises, that this field was no other 
than what, in more recent times, was called the 
Old Artillery O round. ‘ On the farther side of 
Whitechapel Street,^ he says, ‘ next Bishopsgate 
Street, was another station of the Romans, in 
that part which formerly bore the name of the 
Old Artillery Ground, and was their field of 
Mars, in which place the Romans trained up and 
exercised their young soldiers, and likewise the 
youth of the neighbouring Britons, in the skill 
and exercise of arms, that they might be more 
expert in the use of them upon all emergent oc- 
casions. And, if any sudden tumults or insur- 
rections should happen in the city, they were 
then ready and at hand to suppress them. This 
field of Mars was in imitation of that at Old 
Rome, where they mustered their soldiers, and 
which must needs have been a very large place, as 
the same is excellently described and likewise 
observed to have been a Roman camp, by a ju- 
dicious author in the latter end of queen FJiza- 
beth’s reign. 

Of the temples of the Romans no specimens 
are now extant. In Norden^s Middlesex, it is 
said, there was one near the Tilt Yard ; and Bag- 
ford makes no doubt of there having been a 
temple of Diana on the south side of St. Paul’s, 
The ruins of a building, called the Camera 
Diante, situated on the eminence of St. Paul’s 
Wharf, existed in the time of How, who wrote a 
continuation of Sfowe; and the tenements which 
have been since erected on its site are still de- 
signated in the leases of them as part and parcel 
of the ancient Camera Diaiifle. From the ac- 
counts given of this structure, however, it does 
not appear to have been at all of the nature of a 
temple. Tlie Camera Dian® was a vaulted laby- 
rinth, similar in its ground plan to the celebrated 
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Ilosamond’s Bo\ver at Woodstock, and was em- 
ployed by Henry II., of amorous memory, for the 
same purpose. The one was the country, and the 
other the town repository of this jewel of his 
heart. ‘ At this time,’ says How, ‘ some ruins 
of it are romainin‘T, and many evident testimo- 
nies of intricate turnings and windin gs, as also a 
subterraneous passage to Castle Raynard, which 
no doubt the kinp: made use of privately to have 
access to his brightest i)i«ina, one of the mostex- 
cpiisite and most celelirated beauties that we find 
mentioned in any history.’ The name Camera 
Dianai had an obvious reference to those pur- 
poses of chaste seclusion, for which the building 
was designed ; and it would be preferring a less 
probability to a greater, to suppose that it de- 
rived this appellation from having been erected 
on the same spot where a Homan temple of 
Diana previously stood. 

In December, 1803, a large and very beautiful 
specimen of Homan mosaic was accidentally 
discovered by some workmen employed in <lig- 
ging for a sewer immediately opposite the Hast 
India House. It is preserved in the honor- 
able company’s museum, and suggests to us a 
splendid idea of the extent to which the Homans 
)iad carried the internal embellishment of their 
houses. It is about eleven feet square, and ex- 
hibits the centre of the floor of an apartment, 
which could not have been less than twenty-two 
feet square, but in all probability was considerably 
larger. The figure of the god Hacchus is repre- 
sented reclining on the back of a tiger. The 
drawing, coloring, and shadows, are all effected 
with great skill and ingenuity, by the use of 
about twenty separate tints, composed of tessell®, 
of different raaienals. The major part consist of 
baked earths, but the more brilliant colors of 
green and purple, which form the drapery, are of 
glass. 7’hese tcssellie are of different sizes and 
figures, adapted to the situations they occupy in 
the design ; and are placed in rows, either straight 
or curved, as occasion demanded, each tessclla 
presenting to those around it a flat side. The 
interstices of mortar being thus very narrow, 
and the bearing of the pieces against each other 
uniform, the work in general possessed much 
strength, and was, very probably, when uninjured 
by damp, nearly as firm as tlie solid stone. A 
mosaic pavement, wuth a similar device, was dis- 
covered in 1711 — 12 at Woodstock in Oxford- 
shire. 

3. London to the Danish conquest. — ^The de- 
parture of the Homans [proved ilu* commencement 
of a long train of calamities to London. The 
sun of her prosperity seemed to have set. Tlic 
Saxons, invited over to furnish that protection 
against the incursions of the Scots and Piets 
which the Romans could no longer afford, vio- 
lated the compact which gave them a footing in 
the country ; and during the v^in and sanguinary 
struggles of the British, for nearly a century and 
a half, to preserve themselves from Saxon subju- 
gation, London, from its importance, became, 
more than any other part of the island, a prey to 
the evils of intestine war. When the Saxons had 
at last established themselves in the sovereignty 
of the country, it was no longer with London 
that the iretropolitan sceptre was suffered to re- 
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main. Ethelbert, king of Kent, to whom all th 
Saxon nations, south of the Humber, were feu 
dutory, made Canterbury the seat of his govern 
ment ; and neglected London ceases to figure ii 
history, except for the disasters which befel il 
In 684 it was ravaged by the plague; in 764 i 
was wasted by fire ; in 798 it again suffered se 
verely from fire, and numbers of tlie inhabitant 
perished in the flames; and in 801, before then 
was time to repair the ruin done, a third confla 
gration nearly completed the work of destruction 
On the establishment of the Heptarchy undei 
l^gbert, A. D. 827, the fortunes of London briglit 
ened for a moment. Egbert chose it for his re- 
.sidence, and here, in 8.33, a wittenagernot, oi 
])arliament, was held. Rut on the invasion o; 
Englaiul by the Danes, soon after, they drov( 
h'gbert fiom his adopted capital, and, after de- 
livering it up to pillage and massacre, reduced 
nearly the whole to ashes. 

In such a succession of calamities, it was in- 
evitable, that nearly all that beauty and magnifi- 
cence which the Homans had imparted to Lon- 
don should for ever disappear. Its naked vvalls^ 
in fact, alone remained ; and if a city, far trans- 
cending even the Roman Augusta, has since 
arisen within and around them, it is in the Bri- 
tish themselves that the merit and the fame be- 
long. 

After a dismal lapse of nearly four centuries, 
the reign of the renowned AlfVeil brought, among 
many blessings, the restoration of London to its 
former greatnes.s and prosperity. Having, A. 1). 
884, freed the kingdom from the Danish yoke, he 
gave directions for rebuilding the desolated 
cities; and of these none claimed or received a 
largtir share of his beneficent ])atronage than 
London. He repaired and strengthened the 
walls; he prevailed on the inhabitants, whose 
hoiLses had hitherto consisted almost wholly of 
wood — the cause of repeated conflagrations, to 
rebuild many of them of brick and stone; he 
presented them with models of merchant ships, 
that would both sail better and carry larger car- 
goes than those of former times ; and he laid 
down the plan of that excellent system of munici- 
pal government which, with various modifications 
and impnivemcnts, subsists to the present day. 
With such aids and encouragements, the renova- 
tion of London proceeded so rapidly, and the 
spirit of its citzens so much revived, that not- 
withstanding an accidental fire in 893, which oc- 
casioned very considerable injury, it was in a few 
years in a condition, for the first time since the 
departure of the Homans, not only to defend 
itself against invasion, but to go forth and meet 
the invaders. In BO.*) when a predatory party ot 
the Danes, under the command of Hastings, en- 
couraged by the absence of Alfred from his 
capital, had advanced as far as Beamflete, the 
garrison of London, joined by a body of gallant 
citizens who eagerly volunteered their services, 
went out and surprised the enemy in their camp, 
cut all who opposed them to pieces, took a great 
many prisoners, and spoiled the spoilers. When 
again, in 896, another body of the Danes had sailea 
up the river Lea to Ware, and posted themselves 
in a strong position between that place and Hert- 
ford, Alfred, at the head of his grateful and ii» 
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t-epid citizens, marclied from London, attacked 
the enemy in their intrcnchnients, and compelled 
them to Hy at all points. 

In 994, about one century after the restoration 
of London by Alfred, during all which time it 
continued to increase in strength and opulence, 
the kings of Denmark and Norway, at the head 
of a numerous fleet and army, sailed up the 
Thames, with tlie hope of reducing the city to 
their power. The reins of the Saxon govern- 
ment were at this moment in the hands of the 
feeble and dastardly Kthelred 11., and the citizens 
of London were left unassisted to the defence of 
their own walls. So bravely, however, did tliey 
defend them, that the enemy were repeatedly 
repulsed with great loss, and finally obliged 
to raise the siege. The Danes, though uii- 
lible to make themselves masters of Lon- 
don, ceased not to harass every other part 
nf the country with their incursions ; till, weary 
[)f resistance, Kthelred abdicated his tlirone, and 
retired into Normandy, A. D. 1013. London, 
Llius abandoned, was at length compelled to 
open her gates, and with her tlie whole of Kng- 
laiid submitted to the sceptre of Svveyn, king of 
Ueumark. 

On the accession of Canute, the son of Sweyn, 
Lo the throne, the citizens of London joined in 
fhe general eflbrt made by the Saxons under the 
or.ive Edmund Ironside, tlie son of Kthelred, to 
lirow off the Danish yoke. For a time the 
oiterprise gave promise of a glorious triumph, 
u'anule was obliged to abandon the capital to 
lis rival ; and, in 1016, Edmund Ironside was 
III London crowned king of England. Three 
limes in the course of that year Canute returned 
ind laid siege to it, but was as often repulsed 
ivith great loss. The contending princes, finding 
it length that their forces were too equally 
Mlanced, to give either a hope of sole dominion, 
fitcred into an agreement for a division of 
mitory; but scarcely had this compi oinise been 
Made, when the assassination of the gallant 
I dmund, by his perfidious relation Edric Streon, 
lepriving the Saxons of a leader, left Canute 
sovereign of all England. 

4. London under the Banes and Normans . — 
historians have represented Canute as filled 
‘^ith resentment against London, for the strenuous 
rt^sistance which it made to his pretensions, and 
persevering attachment to tlie Saxon line, 
df a tax of £82,000 Saxon, which he imposed 
^0 the whole country, the portion for which he 
assessed London was nearly one-eighth ; and it 
to this we are referred as a proof of the 
‘'•-ight with which his vengeance fell upon this 
devoted city. It seems to us a great deal more 
t'fobablc, that one-eighth was only the fair pro- 
portion wliich the wealth of London then bore 
‘0 that of the rest of the kingdom ; for as yet 
Agriculture had made but small progress in the 
‘oland counties ; there were few or no inanufac- 
jurps; the bowels of the earth had scarceiy 
to pour forth their mineral treasures ; and 
'^jratever profit could be derived from commerce 
J'ilh foreign nations was almost wholly absorbed 
“y the merchants of the Thames. Canute was 
high minded to cherish an ungenerous recol- 
*®tion; too wise, had it been otherwise, to 
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satiate his revenge by the oppression of a people 
whom he wished to attach to his dominion 
lie proved, in fact, a beneficent conqueror, 
lie established order and tranquillity throughout 
the country; and was, perhaps, the first of our 
princes who was at the pains to protect his sub- 
jects in their commercial intercourse with foreign 
stales, by treaties which had this alone for their 
object. A letter which William of Malmesbury 
has preserved (1. ii. c. 11), written by Canute to 
his regent in England, when he was on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, shows a solicitude on tliis head which 
does iininortal honor to his memory. * 1 have 
conversed,^ he says, ‘ with the pope, the emperor, 
and all the princes whom 1 found here, respect- 
ing the grievances imposed on my subjects, 
wliether English or Danes, on visiting their 
several stales; and have insisted that in future 
they shall be treated more favorably, and ex- 
empted from the tolls and exactions of various 
kinds, with which tliey have been hitherto 
liarassed. The emperor, king Rodolphus, and 
the other sovereigns, have accordingly listened to 
my remonstranc(.*s, and have assured me that 
henceforth no subject of mine, whether merchant 
or pilgrim, passing througli ilieir tcrritoriesj shall 
meet with any obstruction, or be made liable to 
the payment of any impost whatever.* 

On the death of llardicanulc, the tliird and 
lust prince of the Danish line, the nation called 
to the tlirone a prince of the race of Alfred, in 
the person of Edward the Confessor. Tlie 
privileges of London, which seem to have 
rested hitherto altogether upon usage and tradi- 
tion, received from Edward their first statutary 
recognition; but what these privileges were does 
not distinctly appear. In the Speculum, one of 
the oldest records ‘ de antiquis legibus, liberta- 
tibiis, et consuetudinibus civil. Loud.,* there is a 
great deal of romance about the privileges of 
London being ‘ after the manner of old great 
Troy.’ The only certain fact we are able to 
collect from it is, that London possessed from 
time immemorial a right of conferring liberty on 
such slaves or vassals as should reside for a year 
and a day within the city unclaimed by their 
lords ; and that this was among the rights con- 
firmed in general terms by Edward. The city 
was from this circumstance called the Free 
Chamber of the King of England; inasmuch as 
a slave so emancipated might ever afterwards 
' as freely and securely tarry there, iis if he were 
in the house or chamber of the king.’ The 
value of such a privilege, at a time when the 
feudal system held all the rest of the kingdom 
in slavery, is beyond all calculation. It pre- 
sented to the people at large the first chance of 
obtaining liberty through some other means than 
the benevolent caprices of their feudatory lords; 
it made London, to the re.st of England, nearly 
wdiat England has since become to all the world 
beside — the only spot, to touch which is to be 
free. Proud is the distinction which I,ondon 
thus enjoys, of having been the nursery of 
British liberty! A distinction only equalled by 
another, to which London has no less a claim, that 
of bein" for ages the chief strong hold of that li- 
berty which she nursed and reared. So justly have 
the citizens appreciated a blessing, which for 
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a long time they almost exclusively enjoyed, 
that there are instances upon record of individuals 
having been degraded from the rank of citizens, 
solely because, forgetting the freedom to which 
they had been raised, they had descended to hoAd 
in villainage lands without the limits of the city. 

It was not by force of arms only, but by 
treaty and compact, that William the Norman 
advanced to the throne of England. The citi- 
zens of London, like the men of Kent, agreed to 
receive lum for their king ; but it was with arms 
in their hands, and with spirit to use them if they 
had been so inclined. That the Normans should 
abuse the influence which they acquired, by the 
elevation of their chief to the throne of Eng- 
land, was an event which might have been 
reasonably anticipated ; but let us not confound 
want of prudence with want of courage. 

The conditions on which the citizens of Lon- 
don consented to William’s assumption of the 
crown formed the subject of a written charter, 
the first they ever possessed. It is still preserved 
among the city archives, and consists of only 
four lines, on a bit of parchment six inches long 
and one broad. The following is a literal trans- 
lation of this interesting document : — ‘ William 
the king greeteth William the bishop and God- 
frey the portreve, and all the burgesses within 
London, friendly. And T acquaint you, that I 
will that ye be all there law-wortliy, as ye were 
in king Edward’s days. And I will that every 
child be his father’s heir, after his father’s days. 
And 1 wifi not suffer that any man do you 
wrong. God pre.servc you.’ 

To be law-worthy appears to have meant, that 
they should, in all cases of disputed right, or 
alleged crime, be entitled to a legal trial ; that 
they should not, like men who still remained in 
a state of vassalage, be liable, in their persons or 
possessions, to arbitrary rule. That * every child 
should he his father’s heir,* insured the descent 
of property to the heirs of those who acquired it; 
an important privilege, for there were still num- 
bers who held their lands and goods at the will 
of the feudal lords, and could never be sure of 
leaving any part of the fruits of their industry to 
their posterity. 

Among the laws or customs of King Edward’s 
days, referred to in this cliarter, we see that most 
important one of conferring freedom on every 
vassal or slave wlio could accomplish a residence 
of a year and day within the city, unclaimed by 
his lord. William not only confirmed this pri- 
vilege to the city of London, hut he extended it 
to all other cities and walled towns throughout 
the kingdom. 

The first circumstantial detail of the rights of 
the city of London was contained in a charter of 
confirmation, granted by William’s son, Henry 
1. Some of these have in the course of time 
been considerably modified ; such as the exemp- 
tion of the citizens from going (from being 
obliged to go), to war (nullus eorum facial hel- 
ium); their freedom from all tolls, duties, and 
customs, throughout the realm; and the pri- 
vilege of hunting in Chiltre, Middlesex, and 
Surry, now annually compounded for by a day’s 
frolic at Kpping. Others again have been lost 
entirely; particularly a right of summary execu« 
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tion against the goods of debtors without t!i 
walls : but the citizens have still, as is deciare 
in this charter, the right of electing their ow 
sherifts and magistrates, and of being amenabl 
only to courts held within the walls — for th 
rule, which is to this day observed by the king’ 
courts of holding sittings in each term at (JinhJ 
hall for the city of London, is but the practica 
result of this privilege; and they are still ex 
empted from having soldiers, or any of th 
* king’s livoi-y,’ quartered upon them. A ston 
sheriff of the city, named John de Causton, one 
resisted, by force of arms, an attempt to invad 
this last privilege within the verge of the Iowim 
in the time of Edward II.; and, on being pro 
secuted for this contempt, as it was called, o 
the king’s authority, was brought in ‘ faulty ii 
nothing.’ 

It is deserving of remark, that this declarator' 
charter makes no mention of the rights of iiihc 
ritance and of conferring freedom, recognised h’ 
the charter of William I.; and tlie omission eai 
only be explained by the supposition, lliat the; 
had by this lime become matters of such noto 
riety and necessity, as not to he reckoned amoiij 
those rights which stood in need of confirmation 
The omission was not, however, wdihout its con 
sequences ; for it gave occasion in the reign o 
Henry VI. to a writ of inspeximus, issued to 
the express purpose of ascertaining on vvli:i 
ground the city of London claimed the privilcgi 
of emancipating servants and natives, ‘ tarry in, 
there for a year and a day.’ The return whiti 
the lord mayor and aldermen made to this wri 
showed, so satisfactorily, that both 1 .ondon aiK 
all other walled cities and towns now possessci 
this right, that it was again solemnly recognizci 
and confirmed by the king. 

In the same charter by which he declared ant 
confirmed the privileges of the citizens of Lon 
don, Henry conferreti on them, for an annua 
rent of £300, to be paid to his majesty and hi 
heirs for ever, the perpetual sheritlalty of Mid 
dlesex. Considering the low prices of provisioi 
at this period, it would seem that they paid dea 
for the acquisition. For such was the prosperoc: 
state of the country during this reign that corn 
sufficient for a day’s consumption of 100 pvr 
sons, could he purchased for the small sum o 
1.?.; and a pint of wine was sold at the tavern: 
for It/., with bread for nothing! The prices o 
these articles have since increased at least forty 
fold, so that the £300, paid by the city of Londor 
in the time of Henry 1. for the privilege of givin; 
sheriffs to the county of Middlesex, were equal U 
not less than £ 1 2,000 at the present day. The privi 
lege was by no means, however, a nominal one 
though extravagantly paid for. The interna 
government of so large and increasing a metro- 
polis as London could never have been wtl 
administered without it. Already had it sutfere* 
.severely from the ease with which offenders couU 
escape from the jurisdiction of its magistrate" 
into the adjoining county of Middlesex ; and 
was to remedy this grievance, that the citizen 
were now content to pay the price of a princi- 
pality, to unite the powers of the sheriffelti^s o 
London and Middlesex in two freemen of tho 
own nomination. 
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The reign ot Richard I., though not one of 
glory or prosperity to England, cannot be said to 
have been productive of much positive harm. 
IJe scattered charters among his subjects, in 
order to raise the means of pursuing his schemes 
of adventure in foreign lands; but they were 
charters of liberty. He left his people in a great 
measure to shift for themselves; but the evil con- 
sequences of interfering little with the pursuits 
of an industrious nation, do not appear to have 
been enormous. When the chivalrous knight- 
errantry of Richard had terminated in an Aus- 
trian dungeon, London was both able and gene- 
rously forward to contribute largely to his 
ransom ; and on his return from ca[)iivity, such 
was the civic magnificence with wliich he was 
received in his ancient capital, that a German 
nobleman, who attended Richard to England, 
was constrained to observe, that ‘ had his mas- 
ter, the emperor, been aware of the wealth of the 
king of England’s subjects, he would have de- 
manded a far higher sum for his release.’ 

Richard was not unmindful of the loyal ser- 
vices which London rendered on this occasion. 
He granted the citizens a confirmation of all their 
l ights and privileges, such as they existed in ‘ the 
freest and best* periods of their history, and he 
farther conferred upon them the conservatorship 
of the Thames, and the power of fixing a stan- 
dard of weights and measures for the whole. 

5. Foundation of WosbuinHlery and ita junction 
mth Ijondon, — For several centuries after the 
foundation of London, the space which is now 
covered by the sister city of Westminster con- 
sisted of a small island, called Thorny, in conse- 
quence, says Stowe, of its being ‘ a place 
overgrown with thorns, and environed with 
waters.^ Here, according to monkish chronicles, 
there anciently stood a heathen temple of Apollo, 
out of the ruins of which Sehert, king of the 
East Saxons, after his conversion to Christianity 
A.l). 612, erected a church, which he dedicated 
to St. Peter, and which forms the east angle of 
what is now called Westminster Abbey. Sir 
Christopher Wren, how'ever, could not discover 
in the materials of this structure the least trace 
of heathen or Roman art. The church of St. 
Voter’s was certainly one of the earliest architec- 
tural monuments of the introduction of Christi- 
anity into Britain ; but it was, in all probability, 
not erected till after the principal remains of the 
Homan power had been swept away amidst the 
furious struggles, which ended in the subversion 
of Britain to the Saxons. 

When the Danes began, in their turn, to con- 
ipnd for mastery with the Saxons, the church of 
St. Peter’s suffered severely from their devasta- 
tions; and but for the ])iety of Edgar the Peace- 
able, who repaired it in 958, and, at the same 
tiuie, erected it into a monastic establishment, it 
’oight not have survived the downfal of a Saxon 

nasty. From its situation to the westward of 
I-ondon, it was now called (in monkish joitin) 
^estmonasterium, and hence the modern name 
of Westminster. 

On the temporary restoration of the Saxon 
oynasty, in the person of Edward the Confessor, 
'Westminster was one of the few places to which 
that event proved auspicious. By the peniten- 


tiary labors of this sceptred monk the abbey 
was enlarged into tliat magnificent fabric which, 
embellished by Sir Christopher Wren, now 
stands the admiration of the world ; and near to it 
he erected a palace (on the site since called Old 
Palace Yard) which, though now no more, made 
Westminster the seat of royalty, as well as of 
ecclesiastical splendor. The courts of law and 
parliament necessarily attached themselves to the 
spot where our kings resided ; and contributed, 
in a very material degree, to raise Westminster 
to dignity and importance. 

In 1257 Henry III. granted to the abbot and 
convent of Westminster the privilege of hold- 
ing a market and fair, for the space of forty 
days; and in i:i52 the town had so much in- 
creased, that Westminster was one of the ten 
places where, by act of parliament, the staple of 
wool was to he perpetually held. 

An order of council was passed in the ensuing 
year (1353), which imposed a duty on every 
pack of wool, as well as all other goods, ‘ car- 
ried either by land or water to the staple of West- 
minster;’ ‘ for the purpose of repairing the 
highway leading from the gate of London, called 
Temple Bar, to the gate of the Abbey at West- 
minster.’ It is evident, from this record, that 
London and Westminster were then regarded a» 
distinct towns; but it would he, perhaps, too 
much to infer, that ‘ the highway^ between them, 
‘ now the noble street, called the Strand, was 
not then built upon, hut was a mere country 
road, having, however, many noblemen’s and 
gentlemen’s houses and gardens adjoining to it,’’ 
See. ; liughson, vol. i. p. 78. For we learn, 
from the same order of council, that the cause 
of the impost was, the ‘ highway being, by the 
frequent passing of carts and horses, carrying 
merchandise and provisions to the said staple, 
become so deep and miry, and the pavement so; 
broken and worn, as to be very dangerous both 
to men and carriages ;’ and we farther find, that 
it was ordained, that ‘ all owners of houses, ad- 
jacent to the highway, should repair as much as 
lay before their doors.’ It seems pretty clear, 
from these parts of the edict, that even at this 
early period the buildings of both cities had ex- 
tended considerably beyond their respective 
gates, along the line of the highway between 
them ; although probably they did not reach on 
either side as far as Charing Cross, which is 
supposed to have derived its name from a village 
called Charing, which anciently stood midway 
between London and Westminster. 

The privilege which Westminster possessed, 
of holding a fair for forty days every year, was 
fenced wdth a prohibitory clause, by which, 
during all that time, no sales were permitted, 
either in London or in any of the places adja- 
cent. As trade and population increased, the 
evil consequences of this monopoly came to be 
very severely felt by the citizens of London. 
The corporation, therefore, opened a negociation 
with the abbot, for the redemption of this part 
of their privilege, and found him so well dis- 
posed to prefer a pre.sent good to all prospective 
advantages, that for the sum of ^8000 he aban- 
doned the right to a fair altogether. By this 
stroke of priestly cupidity, Westminster, which 
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had been rising fast in commercial importance, the country ; razed his castle of Baynard to tl 
was almost entirely cut off from this source of ground ; and when the unfortunate Matildi 
prosperity, and left to depend in future chiefly whom lier ftilher, in his sudden flight, had bee 
upon those advantages wliich it derived from forced to leave behind him, still resisted all h, 
being the residence of the court. The Genius entreaties, he is said to have destroyed by poiso 
of Trade took its leave of her for ever ; and that beauty which l)e could not enjoy. The da 
Fashion became henceforth the tutelary deity of of retribution at length arrived- Fitzwalter ha 
Westminster. taken refuge in France, and fought on the side c 

On the general suppression of the nionas- the French in their battles with the Englis 
teries by Henry Vlll., that of Westminster was under king John. During the truce which too 
converted into a bishopric; but in IS.'iO the place, in 1214, an English knight rode into th 
bishopric of Westminster merged in that of Nor- space between the two armies, and challenge( 
wich. It was tliis temporary possession of a any one of the opposite side to a trial of prowe.s« 
mitre which conferred on Westminster the rank Fitzwalter, mounted on a noble charger, instantl 
of a city ; and, though tlie mitre is gone, the came fortli to accept the challenge, and at ih 
popular voice, inclining always to reason in its first course struck both the English champioi 
decisions, has refused to give an inferior title to a and his horse to the ground. John, adrniriin 
place, which, though no longer a bishop’s see, the gallantry of the stranger, warmly exclaimed 
is the seat of supreme power both in church and ‘ He were a king, indeed, who had such a knight, 
state. Fitzwalter had been recognised by some oh 

Since that period, Westminster has spread .‘•o friends in the English camp, and, on hearing thi 
extremely on all sides, and become so interlaced observation from John, they kneeled down, aia 
with London, that the two cities have lost every said, * May it please your majesty, he is yon 
external mark of .separation. Temple Bar alone own knight; it is Robert Fitzwalter.' John, re 
excepted. ButseeWKsiMiNSTEii for. some parti- penting the injury he had done to the gallan 
culars of its history, into which vve cannot now knight, next day effected a recoiieiliation witl 
diverge. him, and publicly restored to him all tlie posses- 

6. The great charter and early wealth of Lon- sions of which he had been so unjustly deprived 
don . — On the accession of king John to the Fitzwalter, liowever, returned to England onl) 
throne, the citizens of London paid 3000 marks to find new cause, in common with his fellow 
to him for a confirmation of their liberties. ‘ It citizens, to detest the arbitrary rule of John ; and 
shall be delivered to them/ said the royal man- we accordingly behold him again a leader agaiusi 
date, * on these terms, that if they will give those the king, in that patriotic struggle whieli obtain- 
3000 marks they shall have tlie charter; but if ed for England the great cliarter of its liberty 
not, they shall not have it.' On the field of By the thirteenth article of this charter it is spt- 
Hunnyrnedo, this mercenary tyrant was after- cially provided, ‘Tiiat the city of London, and 
wards content to give them what they pleased, all other cities, burghs, and towns, and ports ol 
on their own terms. The general resistance the kingdom, shall enjoy all their free cuslonui 
which produced that glorious declaration of tlie both by land and water.' 

rights of Englishmen, Magna Charta, had its Of the military importance of the citizens o( 
first rise under the city banner. The castellan London, about this period, contemporary writers 
and standard bearer of J.ondon, at this period, give us a very high idea. Although exempted 
w:is Robert Fitzwalter, a gallant knight of Nor- by their charters from ‘ going to war,' they ap- 
man descent, and lord of Baynard’s (’astle, an pear to have been naturally of so martial a teiii- 
uncient and princely fabric, from which one of perament, and so forward in the assertion of 
the wards of the city derived its name. This their rights, even at the point of the sword, tliat 
knight had a daughter, called Matilda the Fair, William of Malmesbury assures us, they ‘showed 
whose beauty attracted the admiration of the at a muster ‘20,000 armed horsemen, and 40,000 
king. John came not, however, as an honorable footmen, serviceable for the wars.’ in this num- 
suitor, and, when his proposals were repelled her, however, were doubtless included the fol- 
with indignation, he threatened to have recourse lowers of many noblemen and chiefs, who resided 
to violence. Fitzwalter appealed to his brother in the city, or who, from various causes, consi- 
barons, to aid him in protecting his child from dered them.selves identified with it; for so large 

the polluting grasp of the tyrant. With honor- a quota is wholly incompatible with every account 

able alacrity they obeyed the cal! ; and, from the we have of the ancient population of London, 
battlements of Baynard’s Castle, the city banner Speaking of the commercial prosperity to 
waved defiance to aggression. John, whom a which London had now reached, the same writer 
continued series of misdeeds bad deprived of all describes it as ‘a noble city, renowned for the 
favor with bis subject.s, was unable to muster a opulence of her citizen.s, and crowded with the 
force sufficient to cope with so formidable ai. op- merchants who resort thither with their variou.s^ 
position; and, yitdding reluctantly to the tieces- commodities.' Corn was still, as in the time ot 
sityof his situation, he affecte i to have abandoned the Romans, their chief article of commerce; 
all design agaimst the honor of Fitzwaller’s fa- ‘ they had their granaries always filled, whence all 
mily, and, by the strongest assurances of vospcct parts of the kingdom were supplied.’ 
for the rights of the barons, prevailed with them The commencement of the reign of John s 
to disperse thoir forces. No sooner, however, successor, Henry 11., presents us with a very 
did he find himself alone in the field, than he striking display of the wealth for which the cili- 

violated every promise he had made. Taking zens of London were now, above all other classes 

Fitzwalter by .surprise, he compelled him to fly of their fellow subjects, distinguished, )^hen d 
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yvas known, that qneen Eleanor was to ride 
through the city to be crowned at Westminster, 
the chief citizens, to the number of 360, preceded 
by a band of trumpeters, went out to welcome 
her majesty. They were all clothed in silken 
garments, richly embroidered with gold; and 
mounted on horses, most splendidly caparisoned. 
Every man bore a cup of gold or silver in his 
hand ; and, having joined in the royal train, these 
360 cup-bearers served the wine, as butlers, at 
tlie coronation of her majesty. 

The prodigality and misrule of Henry soon 
destroyed that cordiality which, at first, sub- 
sisted between him and the city. When, how- 
ever, his necessities became so great, that he was 
obliged to pawn the crown jewels for an imme- 
diate supply, it was to the citizens he was forced 
to hare recourse. Angry that they should ac- 
cept a pledge which it was ignominious in him 
to give, he passionately exclaimed, * Were the 
treasures of Augustus Ctesar exposed to sale, 
the city would buy them. These fellows, who 
call themselves barons, are wallowing in wealth 
and every species of luxury, whilst we labor 
under the want of common necessaries.* 

When the citizens, however, had to deal with 
princes, not embarrassed through their personal 
tollies, but impoverished by honorable enterprises 
for their country’s benefit or renown, they stayed 
not for pledges to administer most liberally to 
their wants. They presented the hero of Cressy 
with a free gift of 20,000 marks, to pursue his 
honorable warfare in France; and their mayor, 
the celebrated Whittington, at an entertainment 
given at Guildhall to the hero of Agincourt, 
threw into a fire of spices, bonds which he held 
from that monarch, for money advanced, to the 
amount of no less than £60,000 ! 

It must be allowed, indeed, that although the 
citizens of London were occasionally thus libe- 
ral, there was, in general, a considerable degree 
of reserve between the city and the court, oii the 
score of money transactions. Till as late a pe- 
riod as the reign of Elizabeth, our sovereigns 
were obliged to have recourse to the merchants 
of Antwerp for such loans as they required ; and 
though the citizens of London often became secu- 
rity for these loans, because without it they could 
not have been obtained, they could never be in- 
duced, except as in the case of Henry III., when 
the jewels of the crown were to be saved, to become 
themselves the lenders. Can any one be in doubt 
as to the reason ? Notwithstanding all the char- 
ters, and confirmations of charters, granted by the 
sovereigns of England to their subjects, property 
was still insecure. A king of England might 
still deny to his own subjects that justice which he 
would not nor durst not, deny to those of another. 
The first considerable loan effected in England, 
solely on the personal , security of an English 
monarch, was negociated by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
in behalf of the maiden queen, and this fact we 
may regard as a certain indication that her go- 
vernment approached nearer to one of order 
and law, than England had ever know^ since 
the days of Alfred. Her majesty paid the in- 
terest of the loan regularly, until she was in a 
situation to discharge the principal ; and it has 
been ever since found, that it is only necessary 
Vor. Mir. 
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to observe the same simple rule of honesty, to 
find at home, and in I^ndon itself, whatever aid 
the exigencies of tlie public service require. 

The opulence of the citizens of the olden time 
was in no instance more laudably displayed, 
than in doing honor to such illustrious strangers, 
as friendship to the monarch, or the chances of 
war, brought to England. In 1363 Henry Pi- 
card, who had some years before se«*ved the 
office of lord mayor, gave a splendid entertain- 
ment, at his house in Cheapside, to king Edward 
HI., king John of France, king David of Scot- 
land, and the king of Cyprus ; an honor such 
as no citizen ever before enjoyed. 

Among the citizens themselves there appears 
to have been a constant rivalry in sumptuous 
and costly living. A dish fit for an alderman, in 
those days, while turtle was as yet unknown, 
was one of cels, so lusciously dressed, as to cost 
about £5, equal to at least £80 of our present 
money. — Fitzstephen. At the annual Spiltal 
feast, the cost to the sheriffs, for wine alone, was, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, £600 ; 
so, that supposing the guests to have drank of 
Malmsey only, which, though the most choice 
wine of that period, cost no more than \$. u 
gallon, there must liave been emptied, on this 
occasion, the incredible number of 48,000 bot- 
tles! The expense of feasting became at length 
so excessive, that in 1554 the corporation found 
it necessary to pass a bye-law to restrain it. ‘ So 
huge and great,* says this curious document, had 
‘ the charges of the mayoralty and shriveally ’ 
become through tliis means, ‘ that almost all 
good citizens flie and refuse to serve in this ho- 
norable city, only because of the great excess and 
chargeable fare and diet, used in the time of the 
said offices.* To remedy this grievance, it was 
ordained, that no mayor, or sheriff, or alderman, 
or commoner, should have at dinner or supper 
more courses than one, and not more dishes at 
one course than six, whether hot or cold. Some 
curious reservations, however, follow, which 
show, on the part of the corporation, a prudent 
care to soften, as much as possible, the hardship 
of this limitation. It is provided, that ‘ one or 
two of the same six dishes may come to the 
board hot, as a reward, if they will, after the first 
three or five are served.* It is farther specially 
declared, that neither brawn, nor collops with 
eggs, nor sallads, nor , pottage, nor butter, nor 
cheese, nor eggs, nor herrings, nor sprats, nor 
shrimps, nor any shell fish whatever, nor any 
kind of unbaked fruit, are to * be accounted for 
any of the said number of dishes above-men- 
tioned!* And moreover, as the guests could not 
be supposed, after such penurious fare, to have 
any disposition to make merry, it was decreed, 
that * from henceforth neither mayors nor sheriffs 
shall keep any lord of misrule (merry and re w or 
fool), in any of their said houses.* All these 
regulations, it will be observed, had reference 
only to the private and family entertainments of 
the citizens ; for, it is yet farther provided, that 
when a foreign ambassador, or any of the privy 
council, happens to be of the party, the feast 
may be ‘ amended and ordered * at discretion. 

In 1573 we find it again a matter of gra\e 
lamentation, that there should be such an excess 
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of good things at tho tables of the chief magis- 
trates, and of the companies ; nay, at the very 
taverns and cook-shops, the consumption of 
venison, we are told, was shameful, * insomuch 
that the court was much offended with it.* The 
common council, therefore, in order * that the city 
might not continue to give the queen and nobility 
oH-cnce,^ issued another commandment, by which 
they forbade all such extravagant feasting in fu- 
ture, except at their ‘ necessary meetings,* and 
ordered that, even on these necessary occasions, 
(most incredible sacrifice !), there should be no 
venison. 

We have mentioned Whittington as entertain- 
ing the hero of Agincourt. The story of Sir Richard 
and his cat is not, after all, so remote from pos- 
sibility as might be imagined. Mr. Southey, in 
his History of the Brasils, relates, that ‘ the first 
couple of cats which were carried to ('uyuba, 
sold for a pound (a yjound’s weight) of gold, 
d'here was a plague of cats in the settlement, 
and they (the cats) were j)urchased as a specu- 
lation, which proved an excellent one. Their 
first kittens produced thirty oitavas each ; the 
next generation were worth twenty ; and the 
price gradually fell as the inhabitants were 
stocked with these beautiful and useful crea- 
tures.* In the East, also, according to a Persian 
MS. quoted by Sir William (iore Ouselcy, there 
is an island, which derived its name from a cir- 
cumstance of the same kind ; and Mr. Collet, 
an intelligent collector of relics, asserts, without 
hesitation, that the story of Whittington and his 
(^'it is " borrowed * from this tale of the East. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that there may 
have been a plague of rats, and that cats may 
have boon worth their weight in gold, more than 
once since the world began. Although it is ju.st 
possible, therefore, that the story of Whittington, 
as it exists in nursery records, may have had 
some foundation in fact, there are few who will 
not he desirous of a more probable explanation 
of his extraordinary rise in life. Foote, in his 
comedy of the Nabob, makes Sir Matthew Mite 
offer to the Society of Antiquaries a suggestion 
on the subject, which is not without ingenuity, 
wlvatevcr degree of truth it may possess. — * The 
commerce,’ .says Sir Matthew, ‘ which this wor- 
thy merchant carried on was chiefly confined to 
our coasts ; for this purpose he constructed a 
ve.ssel, which from its agility and lightness he 
aptly christened a cat. Nay, to this day, gentle- 
men, all our coals from Newcastle are imported 
in nothing but cats ; from hence it appears, that 
it was not the whiskered, four-footed, mouse- 
killing cat, but the co.asting, sailing, coal-carry- 
ing cat — that, gentlemen, was Whittington’s 
cat.' 

While Whittington was yet a boy, the burning of 
coal was considered such a public nuisance, tliat 
it was prohibited by an act of parliament, under 
pain of death; but it is singular enough, that 
by the time he had been * thrice lord mayor of 
London’ (1419), and although there is no trace 
of any repeal, in the interim, of the prohibitory 
statute; the importation of coal formed a con- 
siderable branch of the commerce of the Thames. 
‘As early as 1421,' says Mr. Brand in his His- 
tory of Newcastle, ‘ it appears to be a trade of 


great importance, and that a duty of 2d. per 
chaldron had been imposed upon it for some 
time.* To account for the trade having made 
such progress, while a statute against it remained 
unrepealed, and of such rigorous operation, that, 
according to a record in the tower, a person was 
once actually executed for offending against it 
(Sir E'verard Home’s Dissertations), we must 
suppose, that the crown had exercised that dis- 
pensing power, which it assumed in the earlier 
periods of our history, and had permitted to the 
lieges generally the importation of the forbidden 
commodity; or, what is more probable, because 
more consistent with the court practices of those 
days, granted to some favored individual a license 
to make his fortune, by infringing the law. It 
would be making a bold leap to a conclusion to 
say, that Sir Richard Whittington was the indi- 
vidual on whom this privilege was conferred ; 
and yet the supposition is countenanced by a 
very strong declaration in the foundation charter 
of Whittington’s College. The members of it 
are directed to remember in their prayers ‘ Ri- 
chard the Second, and Thomas of Woodstock, 
duke of Gloucester, special lords and promoters 
of the said Richard VVhittington ;’ showing dis- 
tinctly, that it was to .some special privilege or 
favor conferred on him by these princes, that he 
was indebted for his rise in life. It is farther 
extremely worthy of observation, that from the 
first opening of the coal trade in England, and 
for ages after, it had a reputation for making 
fortunes, only exceeded by that of the mines of 
Golconda and Peru. 

Many circumstances thus combine to heighten 
the probabilitv, that Sir Richard Whittington, 
who flourished at the same time with the com- 
mencement of this trade, was one of those who 
made a fortune by it ; and that it was, as Sir 
Matthew says, ‘ the coasting, sailing, coal-carry- 
Mig cat,’ that was the real instrument of his ag- 
grandisement. li had only to become a by-word, 
that by a cat and a king be had made his fortune ; 
and popular invention would soon supply all the 
other lineaments of the story. In the print of 
Whittington by Elstrucke, he is represented with 
a grimalkin by his side , but Granger, our best 
historian of portraits, says, that it was substituted 
for a skull, which originally occupied its place, 
as the common people did not choose to pur- 
chase the print without their favorite traditional 
emblem. 

Sir Richard was a liberal benefactor to the 
city, over which he had so often the honor to 
preside. At his own expense, he built the chapel 
of guildhall, and the library of Christ’s Hospital ; 
made large additions to the guildhall and St. 
Bariholemew’s Hospital ; and left funds to his 
executors for entirely rebuilding the prison oi 
Newgate, which was previously in a most ruinous 
and miserable condition. He, besides, annexed 
to the church of St. Michael’s a college of priests, 
called after his name, with an alms-house for 
thirteen poor persons ; and to use the words of 
his executors, in the ordinances of the college, 
‘while he lived had ryghte liberal and large 
hands to the needy and poor.' The house in 
which Whittington resided is still to be seen n> 
Swithin's-passage, Moor-lane. 
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7 Ancknt $pori$ ana pasitmet , — Let us come youths. Plot, in his History of Oxfordshire, 
as honest Fitzstephen says, ‘ to the sports says, that this game was still to be met with in 
and pastimes, seeing it is fii that a city should his time at Deddington ; and Dr Kcnnet, bishop 
not only be commodious and serious, but also of Peterborough, mentions, that le had seen it at 
merry and sportful.’ In the olden time, the in- the village of Blackthorn, where he tlunks it had 
habitants of the metropolis united the duties of been introduced as in London by the Romans, 
the citizen with the relaxations and recreations of the Roman way lying through that village. At 
the country ’squire. Fitzstephen notices, that the Faster holidays there used to be a sort of 
the citizens delighted in hawks and hounds, and water quintain on the river, where boats supplied 
the * common hunt’ still gives a yearly salary to the place of horses. The tiiter stood with his 
an officer of the lord-mayor’s household, whose lanc'e in the prow, leaving the boat to he carried 
duty it is to take care of a pack of hounds, by the force of the stream against a shield siis- 
which the corporation is entitled to keep. The pended from a pole. If he broke his lance aivl 
exercise of hunting is now little indulged in by kept his place in the boat, lie was loudly ap- 
ihe citizens, ‘not, however,’ says Stowe, ‘ for want plauded ; but if, as was more frequently the case, 
of taste for the amusement, but for want of leisure the shock threw him into the water, ‘ there w'ere 
to pursue it.’ The ‘ common hunt,’ who used to upon the bridge, wharfs, and houses, by the river 
purchase his place, which sometimes sold as high side, standing great numbers to see and laugh 
as £1500, had formerly a house in Finsbury- thereat.' 

fields, where the hounds were kept, particularly Archery became also a favorite game with the 
‘ the deep, full-mouthed hounds,’ and he had a citizens, and was very successfully cultivated, 
yearly salary and perquisites. It appears at one time, however, to have been siip- 

‘ In the holi lays all the summer,’ says the same planted by sports of a less noble order ; for there 
historian, ‘the youths are exercised in leaping, is a writextant, from Fdward 111. to the citizens 
dancing, shooting, wrestling, casting the .stone, of London, in which he thus reprimands them on 
and practising their shields. The maidens trip the subject: — ‘the king, to the citizens of London, 
with their timbrels, and dance as long as lliey greeting : Because the ])eople of our realm, as 
can well see. ‘ In winter, every holiday before well of good quality as mean*, have commonly 
dinner, the bears prepared for brawn are set to in their sports, before these times, (ixercisod the 
fight, or else bulls or bears are baited. When skill of shooting arrows, whence it is well known 
the great fen, or moor, which watereth the walls that honor and profit have accrued to our whole 
of the city on the north side, is frozen, many realm ; and to us, by the help of God, no small 
young men play upon the ice : some striding as assistance incur warlike acts ; and, now the said 
wide as they may, do slide swiftly ; others make skill being as it were wholly laid aside, the 
themselves seats of ice, as great as mill-stones, same people pleasing themselves in hurling of 
One sits down, many hand in band do draw him, stones, and wood, and iron, amT some hand 
and one slipping on a sudden, all fall together, ball, foot ball, bandy ball, and in luinbrick and 
Some tie bones to their feet and under their heels, cock fighting ; and some also apply themselves 
and^ shoving themselves by a little picked staff to other dishonest games, and less profitable or 
do slide swiftly, as a bird flieth in the air, or an useful, whereby the said realm is likely in a 
arrow out of a cross-bow,' short time to become destitute of archers;’ his 

The most gallant of the youthful exercises of majesty therefore commanded, ‘ every one of 
these times was that of running at the quintain, the said city, strong in body,’ to cultivate the 
This game is of Homan origin. On an upright art of archery, and to leave off the other games 
post, a cross bar was placed horizontally, which to which they had betaken themselves, under 
turned upon a swivel. A board was nailed to pain of imprisonment. In consequence of this 
one end of this bar, and a bag of sand to the compulsatory order, archery became speedily 
other. It was the custom to tilt against the board, again the favorite amusement, and continued to 
on horseback, with a spear, or long staff ; and it be so, long after n nad ceased to be of import- 
required great dexterity to avoid being struck ance in a military point of view. In Henry 
with the bag of sand as it swung round. At Vllt.’s time, it was as much in vogue as at any 
this city exercise, in 1253, some of the household period of our history. The king Iwrnself was 
of Henry III., being present, chose to deride the fond of it, and used to repair frequently to Mile 
performance of the citizens, who, resenting the End to witness the performances of the citizens, 
affront, beat ‘his majesty’s servants severely.’ Many of the most skilful archers received nomi- 
For this act of just resentment, the city was fined nal titles, as the duke of Shoreditch (a title given 
1000 marks. The fields were mpre usually the by the king to one Barlow \ the marquis of 
scene of this pastime ; but it was frequently per- Clerkenwell or Hogsden, earl of Pancras, &c. 
milted even in the heart of the city. ‘I have In the year 1583 there was a great shooting 
seen, says Stowe, ‘a quintain set up in Cornhill, match, when a vast body of the citizens marched 
near the Leadenhall, where the attendants on in great pomp, singularly dress^, through the 
Ihe lord of Merrydisports have run and made principal streets of London, to Sinithfield, the 
great pastime ; for he that hit not the boa^d end scene of contest. Their attire is said to h»ve been 
the quintain, was of all men laughed to scorn.’ very gorgeous ; 942 of them wearing chains 
"fHe greatest feat which could be accomplished of gold. The number of archers that shot 
at this game was to break the board; and escape was 3000, and their attendants exceeded that 
the revolving blow of the bag of sand. Who- number. , r 

ever did so was accounted for the time ‘Prin- Wrestling was another favorite amusement, 
ceps Juvenlutis,’ the prince or chief of the and the lord mayor and citizoiis ^frecjiiently 
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attended to encourage the youths engaged in this 
athletic game atClerkenwell. In the year 1 222, at 
a match of wrestling near St. Giles’s, the citizens 
challenged those in the suburbs and city of 
Westminster, and beat them, which so irritated 
the bailiff of Westminster, that he determined 
on a base and treacherous revenge, lie pro- 
claimed a game to be held at Westminster on 
Lammas day, to which the citizens were invited, 
and attended. When they had played some 
time, the bailiff, with a large party, suddenly 
furnished themselves with arms, and treacher- 
ously attacked the citizens, who, being unarmed, 
fled to the city, where they sounded the alarm, 
by ringing the common bell. The citizens 
assembled in great numbers, eager for revenge, 
when one Constantine Fitz-Arnult, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrance of the lord mayor, who 
promised to obtain redress, urged the multitude 
to join him in pulling down the house of the 
abbot of Westminster, and several others. A 
few days afterwards, tlie chief justice of Ktiglund, 
Hubert de Burgh, with a great army of men, 
repaired to the Tower, and, sending for the lord 
mayor and aldermen, demanded the ring-leaders. 
Constantine gave himself up, and, with two 
others, was executed next morning, although he 
offered 15,000 niarks for his life. 

As the fields around J^ondon came, in the 
progress of improvement, to be divided and en- 
closed, the tilting at the quintain, archery, wrest- 
ling, and all other field sports, began to decline ; 
and, at the period at which we have now arrived, 
they have entirely disappeared. In 1514 much 
discontent prevailed among the populace, on 
account of the abridgments which were con- 
stantly taking place in the theatre of their rural 
pastimes; and being stirred up by a follow who 
went about disguised in the dress of a merry- 
andrew, calling out for spades and shovels, they 
resolved to take the work of redress into their 
own hands. A great multitude of them assem- 
bling, armed with these weapons, they soon le- 
velled with the ground all the newly erected 
fences and enclosures about Shoreditch, lloxton, 
Islington, &c. Government censured the ma- 
gistrates severely for neglect of duty in not pre- 
venting this tumultuary proceeding ; but that 
cannot be considered as a proceeding altogether 
without apology, which the government itself, 
about a century after, sanctioned by an act of its 
own as nearly similar (in intention at least) as 
possible. James I., in the eighth of his reign, 
granted a commission to several persons of dis- 
tinction, for the purpose, he states, of stopping 
the practice of enclosing the ground formerly 
used for archery, by making of bank.s and hedges 
in such fields and closes, as, time out of mind, 
were allowed to be shot in. It empowers the 
commissioners to go upon these places, and to 
view and survey in suen grounds next adjoining 
to the city of l.ondon and the suburbs, within 
two miles compass ; and the same to reduce in 
•uch order and state for the archers, as they were 
in the reign of king Henry VIIL, and to cause 
the banks, ditches, and quicksets, to be made 
plain and reformed. It is scarcely necessary to 
state, that this commission was never carried into 
effect ; nor would it now be of any avail to en- 
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quire into the causes which made it inoperative. 
That it would have been injurious to the public 
interest, and oppressively unjust to individuals, 
had it been ftUly executed, must be sufficiently 
obvious ; but we may be permitted to regret, that 
it should have been so entirely neglected, and 
the cultivation of the robust virtues so much dis- 
regarded, that a population of about 1,000,000 
of souls is now left with scarcely a single open 
spot on which they can indulge in athletic and 
manly exercises. 

Excluded from the fields, the citizens were 
forced to turn to such pastimes as the narrower 
limits of their streets, courts, and squares, and 
the safety of the passengers, would allow. The 
proscribed games of the days of Edward HI., 
hand-ball, foot-ball, throwing of bars, cock- 
fighting, &c., came again into fashion ; and hence 
the skittle-grounds, bowling-greens, tennis-courts, 
which now form the chief resorts of the London 
artizans, in their hours of recreation. 

It appears, that, even as late as the time of 
Charles II., the citizens were still allowed, without 
hindrance, to make the streets the scene of their 
most boisterous amusements. Sir William Oa- 
venant, in a satirical description which he gives 
of London at this time, in a letter to a friend, 
says, * I would now make a safe retreat, but that, 
methinks, I am stopped by one of your heroic 
games, called foot-ball, which, I conceive (under 
your favor), not very conveniently civil in the 
streets, especially in such irregular and narrow 
roads as Crooked Lane. Yet it argues your 
courage, much like your military pastime of 
throwing at cocks; but your metal would be 
mucli magnified (since you have long allowed 
these two valiant exercises in the streets), to draw 
your archers from Finsbury, and during high 
market let them shoot at butts in Cheapside.^ The 
citizens (under favor to Davenant) had some 
reason to complain, that the streets alone were 
left them to exercise in ; and it was thought pru- 
dent probably, to allow their feelings on the sub- 
ject to die away, before the municipal govern- 
ment interfered to put a stop, to what must 
indeed have been a great nuisance. 

The most celebrated holiday of early times 
was May-day. A may-pole, or shaft, used to be 
erected on that occasion in the middle of the 
street, before the church of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, of such height, that it overtopped the 
steeple ; and hence it was that the parish, which 
was originally called St. Andrew only, acquired 
the addition of Undershaft. Chaucer, describing, 
a lofty braggart, says, he bears his head as higli 
as the great shaft of Cornhill. 

The arrival of this day of festivity used to be 
anticipated by the people with such eagerness, 
that Shakspeare speaks of them as being unable 
to go to sleep' on May-eve. One evil May-day» 
however, occurred, and never again did May morn 
come to the citizens of London wreathea in its^ 
usual smiles. In consequence of an insurrection 
which broke out in London, on May-eve, 1517, 
the sports of May-day were long suspended; nor 
were they, ever after, more than very partially re- 
sumed. 

The game in universal use within doors, foj 
many centuries, was that most seductive of ah 
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games of hazard-^ice ; nor is it possible, that it 
'jould have been indulged in to the extent we 
ftrid it was, without being attended with all the 
most ruinous consequences of gaming. When 
Henry Picard had the honor of feasting four 
kings at his house in Cheapside, in the year 1363, 
we are told, that after these illustrious guests 
were gone, he kept his hall for all corners that 
were willing to play at dice and hazard; and 
that, in like manner, the lady Margaret, his wife, 
kept her chamber to the same intent. Duriirg 
the Christinas holidays of 1377 a pariy of the 
citizens, to the amount of 130, went a mumming, 
as it was called (in masks, representing kings, 
emperors, &c.) to Kennington, in order to pay 
their respects to Richard, the son of the Black 
Prince, who was residing there with his mother. 
After the mummers were introduced to the young 
prince, they put a pair of dice on the table, and 
invited him to try his luck with them. The lirst 
stake they proposed was a bowl of gold ; the 
second a cup of gold ; the last a gold ring ; and 
it was so managed that the prince won every 
throw. The prince’s mother, his uncle, the dnke 
of Lancaster, and many other noblemen who 
were present, were also successively invited to 
take the chance of the die for a gold ring; and 
as certainly as they tried they won. It must be 
allowed, that there was an air of gallantry in all 
this ; but what can be said for the moral senti- 
ments of an age when false dice could be made 
the passports to princely favor? The vice of 
gaming did not continc itself to private society ; 
for we find that, as early as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, there were public gaming 
houses in the city, to which habitual gamblers 
resorted in great numbers. They were situated 
chiefly about the Exchange, in the parish of 
St. Bennet Finke. In 1551 an information was 
laid against one of these houses in the Exchequer, 
and five of the parties concerned in it fined 40s. 
each. James I. seems to have thought that this 
mode of amusement was as commendable as any 
other, for he granted a privilege to his groom 
porter, Clement Cottrel, to license, within the 
limits of London and Westminster, and two 
miles thereof, no fewer than forty taverns, ‘ for 
honest and reasonable recreation of good and 
civil people, who for their quality and ability 
may lawfully use the games of bowling, tennis, 
dice, cards, tables, nine-holes, or any other game 
hereafter to be invented.^ 

PART II. ’ 

CIVIL AND MODERN HISTORY. 

Early civil gtwemment. — The civil govern- 
ment of the city has varied considerably under 
the successive domination of the Romans, Sax- 
ons, Danes, and Normans. In the early period 
of the Roman sway in Britain, it was entirely 
military ; but the growing importance of the 
oily soon raised it to the rank of a colony, 
v^bich entitled it to peculiar privileges. The 
government then became assimilated to that of 
Jlome ; the chief magistrate was a prefect, ap- 
pointed by the parent state, and the inhabitants 
>ere considered as Roman citizens. 

hinder the dominion of the Saxons, and of our 
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great lawgiver Alfred, the civil institutions of 
the metropolis, like those of all the rest of the 
country, appear to have been modelled anew, 
and in a manner so wise, that they have retained 
the form then given them through all succeeding 
ages. It was Alfred who first divided the king- 
dom into sh.res or counties, the counties into 
hundreds, and the hundreds into tythiugs, in or- 
der that, by this subdivision of jurisdiction, 
peace and order in the community might be the 
better preserved ; and, though our histories are 
silent as to the extension of this system to the 
metropolis of the kingdom, the evidence of anal- 
ogy is strong enouglr to warrant us in concluding, 
that it was from Allred also that London first 
derived its slierift' (shire-reve), and its division 
into wards and precincts, under tlie government 
of ealderinen or aldermen, and their deputies. 
When It is considered, likewise, that every 
search whicli lias been made into the antiquity 
of these offices has reached back to the Saxon lime, 
and there stopped, all doubt must vanish as to 
the source from which they sprung. The civil 
government of J.ondon, and that of the 
country at large, can have had but one common 
parent — the great, the good, the enlightened Al- 
fred. 

The office of sheriff being purely executive, 
and the aldermen all of equal power, it became 
necessary, for the completion of the municipal 
scheme of polity, that there should be one 
supreme governor or magistrate (tlie eldest 
among the aldermen), wlio might superintend the 
conduct of the rest, in their respective jurisdic- 
tions, preside over them in their collective deli- 
berations, be the organ of the city’s will, and, 
more peculiarly than any other, the guardian of 
its interests. The officer on whom this power 
was conferred was styled, by the Saxons, the 
port-geref or port-reve. The duration of his of- 
fice was limited to one year; but it does not 
appear whether he was elected to it by the citi- 
zens themselves, or nominated by tlic king. The 
Normans retained the port-reve, but appear on 
some occasions to have associated with him an- 
other officer, called a provost. Of the manner 
in which the duties of the office were divided 
between them we have no account. No instance 
of the chief magistracy being thus put in com- 
mission occurs later than the accession of Henry 

II- 

In the first year of Richard L, according to 
Stow (1189), the city ‘obtained to be governed 
by two bailiffs, which bailiffs are, in divers an- 
cient deeds, called shrives,' i. e. sheriffs ; and it 
has been from this hastily inferred, by some 
writers, that these bailiffs superseded both port- 
reve and provost. The statement appears to u^ 
however, to mean only that the office of shenn 
had been then first split into two ; for it is a 
vulgar error which prevails that it is because of 
the annexation of the sheriffalty of Middlesex, to 
that of London, that there are two sherifls. Ihe 
division of the office took place some years an- 
terior to that annexation ; and the reason for it 
was, that London is by charter both a city anu a 
county within itself. It is certain that, in the 
fourth year of Richard's reign, only three yean 
after this supposed innovation of the two 
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bailifTS) the chief magistracy was vestea m one 
person as usual; for it was in that year that 
Henry Fitz Alwyn, being then governor or 
ort-reve, assumed the title of mayor, and placed 
irnself first in that long line of worthies who 
have done honor lo the name and office. While 
Fitz Alwyn lived tlie mayoralty remained, by a 
sort of courtesy, vested in liis person, and was 
filled in a manner free from reproach ; but on 
Kis death, in the twenty-fourth year of his civic 
administration, the citizens manifested a very 
proper anxiety to have the office placed on a 
more constitutional basis. King John was de- 
sirous of conciliating tlieir good will at this time, 
and they obtained from him, without difficulty, 
a charter, by which the crown conceded to them 
the liberty of choosing a mayor annually out of 
their own body, and continuing him at their own 
pleasure from year to year. 

The oppressive conduct of .lohn towards the city 
at a later period, put its rights in jeopardy for a 
season, but served in the end to bring about 
a course of events which placed them on a still 
surer foundation. In the great charter it was de- 
clared, among other things, that the ‘city of 
London 'should have all its ancient priuileges, 
and free customs, as well by land us by water.^ 
In the ignominious times of Henry 111., and 
particularly when that monarch was under 
the influence of the justiciary Hubert do Burgh, 
the privileges of the citizens of London were re- 
peatedly invaded, in the most wanton manner, by 
the crown. In consccpience of llie tumult which 
we have before related (^Ancient Sports and Pas- 
times), for inciting which (amstantine Fitz Ar- 
nulph and others w’ere executed, the justiciary 
thought proper to degrade the mayor and aider- 
men from their functions, on the pretence of their 
not having exerted thcMuselves sutlioienlly to pre- 
serve the peace. Ho then transferred the govern- 
ment of the city to a custos or kee|)er of his own 
nomination, and selected thirty of the principal 
inhabitants, whom he obliged lo sign a bond for 
the future good conduct of their fellow citizens. 


new exaction, some new punishment. Twice 
was the government of the city again taken out of 
the hands of its own magistrates and transferred to 
custodes, nominated by the king ; and as often 
was it restored to them on the usual condition 
of paying handsomely for getting back their own. 
When such deprivations had not the effect con- 
templated by royal cupidity, the magistrates 
were cast into prison, and detained there till 
presents of plate and money appeased the anger 
of their sovereign. Neither person nor properly 
was safe from tlie grasp of the tyrant. Appre- 
hensive, at last, that he would strip them of all 
they possessed, they collected £10,000 of their 
money, and deposited it in the treasury of the 
knight’s templars at the New Temple, conceiving 
that from the sanctity of the place it would there 
be safe from spoliation. Prince Edward, the 
king’s son, however, immediately went and 
broke open the treasury, and took away the 
whole of the money. The citizens could be 
quiescent no longer; and immediately flew to 
arms, resolved on asserting their undoubted 
right of resistance to a reign of plunder and op- 
ression. The barons had alrcaciy unfurled their 
anners, and the citizens of London joined them 
in great numbers. In the battle of Lewes there 
were 15,000 of them present, who suffered most 
severely ; for, though the king’s army was de- 
feated, the Londoners reaped none of the laurels. 
Prince Edward, having made the city column the 
object of his principal attack, put it to the route 
and pursued it with relentless slaughter for four 
miles; but while thus absent from the field, 
Simon de Montfort and his brother barons were 
gaining advantages, which ultimately decided 
the victory in their favor. The affairs of the 
king were, however, retrieved by the triumph at 
Evesham in the following year, and vengeance 
now fell with a heavy hand on all who had been 
concerned in this luckless effort for freedom. 

A parliament was as.sembled at Westminster, 
by which it was enacted, ‘ that the city of Lon- 
don for its late rebellion should be divested of 


The real character of these measures may be ga- 
thered from tin? fact, that in a short time after 
the citizens were permitted to purchase back the 
rights of which they had been thus violently de- 
prived. Stowe says, that the price amounled to 
‘ many thousand marks.’ Tlie wliolc? of Henry’s 
conduct towards the citizens of London was, in 
fact, one continued .'^vsiem of extortion and op- 
pression. After granting them fue charters, four 
of which were merely confirinat(u y, and ihe fifth 
of small importance, he exacted from them, tiy 
way of fine for these five grants, a fifteenth of 
all their personal estates. At another time he 
obliged them to make him a present of .^000 
mark.s, because they had given a like sum to 
rince Louis of France, when, along wiih the 
arons, they sided with that prince against king 
John. At Christmas he would take up his abode 
in the city, and compel the citizens, not only to 
present him with valuable new years’ gifts, but 
to feast the whole court in the most sumptuous 
and extravagant manner. Not a single act of 
misgovernrnent, whether proceeding from the 
worst or the lightest of motives, was suffered to 
pass without being made the pretext for some 


its liberties, its posts and chains taken away, and 
its principal citizens imprisoned and left to the 
mercy of the kiug,^ The citizens endeavoured in 
vain to propitiate that ‘ mercy' to which they 
were thus consigned, by the most humble sup- 
plications. The act of parliament had been pur- 
posely so framed, that tne king might again rob 
and oppress them to the utmost ; and never had 
a wicked law a more zealous executor. He 
seized on the estates, houses, and personal effects 
of many of the chief citizens, and consigned four 
of the richest to dungeons till they paid enor- 
mous suras for their ransom. Nor did he stay 
the work of spoliation, till the citizens came for- 
ward with a general contribution of 20,000 
marks, which, owing to the exhausted state of 
the city, was collected with so much difficulty, 
that even servants and lodgers were obliged to 
be included in the assessment. The pardon 
which it procured from Henry amounted after 
all to no more than an exemption from farther 
pillage ; for the chartered rights of the citizens 
Henry still withheld. Four custodes were ap’ 
pointed to rule the city, according to their own 
discretion; and the citizens were left without 
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the smallest share in the direction of its affairs. 
After they had remained three years under this 
arbitrary sway, the king so far relented, that, by 
a charter, dated in March, 1268, he remitted all 
past offences, and confirmed all the ancient pri- 
vileges of the city, with this importa.n exception, 
that they should continue deprived of the right 
of electing their own magistrates. In 1270, how- 
ever, prince Edward, being appointed governor 
of the city, prevailed with the king to concede 
also the excepted privilege, and thus restored the 
citizens to the full enjoyment of all their ancient 
institutions. 

On the accession of Edward I. Gregory de 
Rokeslie was mayor of I^ondon, and a man of so 
much talent and consideration, that the king 
employed him to execute a foreign mission of 
considerable importance, in preference to many 
dignitaries in church and state, who solicited the 
appointment. In order to provide for the go- 
vernment of the city, during the mayor’s absence, 
the king addresed a writ to the corporation, di- 
recting them ‘ to appoint four respectable and 
discreet persons, whom he might commission, 
during the mayor’s absence, to preserve peace 
and good order, and to administer justice within 
the city’s jurisdiction.’ It would seem that 
Rokeslie had subsequently fallen into disfavor, 
for we find that, in his person, the dignity and 
privileges of the mayoralty were afterwards very 
grossly violated. In 128(3 the mayor, sheriffs, 
aldermen, and other eminent citizens, were sum- 
moned to make inquisition at the tower, before 
John dc Kirkeby, treasurer, and other justices of 
the king. It was, however, one of the ancient 
privileges of the city, that the corporation should 
not be bound to make inquisition in the tower, 
nor appear there, pro judicio, unless ou a pre- 
vious notice of forty days. The mayor, therefore, 
previous to obeying the summons, resigned the 
common seal of the city to Stephen Aswy, and 
other aldermen : and at Barking church, which is 
on the eastern verge of the city, laid down the 
insignia of his office. He then entered the tower, 
not as mayor but as a private individual, and, 
when an explanation of this conduct was de- 
manded from him, he asserted firmly the rights 
of the city. 

TJie treasurer immediately declared the office 
of mayor and the liberties of London forfeited to 
the king, giving as a reason, the odious fiction, 
that, as Rokeslie had divested himself of the seal 
and insignia of office, the city had no longer any 
chief magistrate. Eighty of the principal citizens 
repaired to Westminster Hall, to remonstrate 
against this usurpation, but for their temerity 
were arrested, ana thrown into prison. For four 
days were this numerous and respectable depu- 
tation thus immured, and then, without apology 
or explanation, dismissed to their homes. The 
Iting now appointed Sir Radulph de Sandwich, 
knight, custos, in place of the mayor, with orders 
at the same time to govern the city according to 
its ancient customs and liberties. Sir Radulph 
*md Sir John Breton were alternately custodes, 
tmtil the year 1298, when the king allowed the 
citizens again to choose their own mayor, though 
oot till they had made him a gift of 20,000 marks, 
-^ut many years were not suffered to elapse before 
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the citizens had again to complain of infractions 
of their rights ; arising in this instance, however, 
not from external aggression, but from corruption 
among themselves. The mayor and aldermen 
began to assume the right of continuing them- 
selves in office during pleasure; and wl:en they 
resigned it was but for a season, for the sake of 
preserving appearances, and lo persons of their 
own appointment. They imposed taxes too upon 
the citizens, and disposed of the money derived 
from them, as well as of the whole revenue of the 
city, in any manner they pleased. From 1315 
to 1322 the discontents and upbraidings, which 
these lawless usurpations occasioned, kept the 
city in a state of continual ferment. In 1313 
articles of agreement were, through the mediation 
of the king (Edward U.), entered into between 
the citizens and their magistrates, for a redress 
of grievances ; but, if observed at all, it was only 
for a short period. No permanent redress fol- 
lowed, and the city still continued a prey to the 
tyranny of a self-elected few. Edward, at length, 
on the specious pretext of putting an end to this 
state of things, took the government of the city 
into his own hands. Shortly after, indeed, 
he gave permission to the alderman and com- 
monalty to elect their own mayor; but a gift of 
£2000, which they immediately presented to him, 
told the price at which their riglits were redeemed 
from this double usurpation. 

When the attachment of Edward to his favor- 
ites, the Spensers, drove his queen, Isabella, and 
the barons, into rebellion, the citizens of London 
having evinced a disposition to take part with 
the latter, the king again seized upon the govern- 
ment of the city, and appointed Walter Staple- 
ton, bishop of Exeter, custos. The bishop pro- 
ceeded accordingly lo dcriiand tlie keys from the 
mayor; but the citizens, assembling in great 
numbers around their chief magistrate, not only 
obliged him to maintain possession of the sym- 
bols of authority, but, laying liold of the unlucky 
prelate, proclaimed him a traitor and cut off his 
head. 

The citizens now declared openly for the 
queen; seized and executed a number of persons 
whom they supposed to be her enemies; made 
themselves masters of the tower; dismissed all 
the king’s officers ; and placed both the city and 
tower at the command of those who were en- 
gaged in the righteous cause of freeing the coun- 
try from the bondage of favoritism. The king, 
unable to stem the torrent of popular indigna- 
tion, was defeated, taken prisoner, and deposed. 
Isabella entered J^ondon in triumph, and trans- 
ferred to her son, Edward III., that crown which 
his father had so unworthily worn. 

In return for the services whicn the citizens 
had rendered at this crisis, Edward HI., within 
two months after his accession, granted them a 
most ample confirmation and enlargement of their 
corporate privileges. He not only confirmed all 
the ancient rights of the city, whether founded 
uix>n charter or custom, and annulled every in- 
novation upon them that had been made from 
the earliest times, and in whatever manner; but, 
in order to prevent any future infraction or sus- 
pension of them, on account of any real or pre- 
tend^ misconduct of persons temporarily in- 
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vested vith the administration of the city govern- 
ment, it was expressly declared, * that for any 
personal transgression, or personal judgment of 
any minister of the same city, the liberty of 
this city should not be taken into the hands of 
the king, or his heirs; nor a custos be deputed 
on that occasion in the same city.* Edward 
continued, throughout his reign, to pay a strict 
regard to the privileges which he had thus so- 
lemnly confirmed and extended. In the days of 
his dotage, a report prevailed, that it had been 
proposed in council, to abrogate or suspend them, 
on account of the part which the citizens took 
against the celebrated Wickliff; but, though 
there is evidence of their having opposed the 
spread of the reformation, there is none of their 
having received the punislmient which their bi- 
gotry deserved. A synod had been held at St. 
Paui*s, to pass judgment on Wickliff for the 
new opinions which he then maintained in reli- 
gious matters. The apostle of reform made his 
appearance before the tribunal, accompanied by 
the duke of Lancaster and the carl marshal of 
England, as his friends and protectors. In the 
course of tlie proceedings, a dispute arose be- 
tween the duke and the bishop of London, in 
which the citizens espoused the cause of their 
spiritual chief so warmly, that the duke and earl 
marshal thought it prudent to withdraw with the 
accused. A rumor was next day spread abroad 
that the duke, out of resentment, had moved in 
council, that the city privileges should be taken 
away, the office of lord mayor abolished, and 
the government of the city entrusted to the earl 
marshal. The citizens immediately assembled, 
in a most tumultuous manner, broke open the 
marshal’s prison (the raarshalsea), and liberated 
the prisoners; then proceeded to the duke of 
Lancaster’s palace, in the Savoy, which they 
plundered, and, missing the prince himself, made 
prize of his coat of armour, which they dragged 
along the streets in token of their detestation of 
the owner. Had no proposition of the kind been 
agitated in council, such conduct was of itself 
sufficient to provoke the most exemplary punish- 
ment. The duke, however, contented himself 
with insisting on the degradation merely of the 
mayor and certain of the aldermeiii who appear- 
ed not to have exerted themselves with sufficient 
vigor in quelling the riot. 

In the time of Richard II. the reign of rapa- 
city returned, and the citizens of London were 
again doomed to suffer largely in their property 
for the preservation of their privileges. In one 
of the many pecuniary difficulties in which this 
prince was involved, by his prodigal habits, he 
made a demand on the city, for the loan of 
XlOOO. The city not only refused the money, 
but when a Lombard merchant, of more exube- 
rant loyalty, offered to make the advance out of 
his own purse, they chastised him severely for 
his officiousness. They seem to have been ac- 
tuated less by a regard Vor the money itself, than 
an honest desire to check the profusion in which 
Richard indulged to a degree beyond all pie- 
ceding example. The moral censorship which 
they chose to exercise, cost them, however, dear. 
Richard called his nobles together, to whom he 
represented, in indignant terms, the presumption 
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and maliciousness of < these Londoners,’ and with 
their concurrence suspended the mayor, aider- 
men, and sheriffs, from their offices ; revoked and 
annulled the whole of the rights and privileges 
of the city ; removed the courts of law to York 
and Nottingham ; ordered the magistrates to pay 
into the royal treasury the sum of 3000 marks, 
and the commonalty the more eno/mous sum of 
£100,000 (Hyrner’s Fcedera, Vol. VI L p. 785), 
and in the mean time committed the mayor and 
other principal citizens to different and distant 
prisons, there to remain till these lines were paid. 
Nor were they even then to expect restoration to 
favor; for it was decreed, that in future the citi- 
zens should have no government of their own ; 
but that the king should appoint one of his 
knights to be ruler of the city. 

It was not long before the king showed a dis- 
position to commute these severe penalties; 
which seem indeed to have been made thus se- 
vere for the very purpose of enabling his majesty 
the more readily to turn the remission of them to 
profitable account. The citizens appreciated the 
character of his majesty’s proceedings quite cor- 
rectly, when, as Stowe informs us, they concluded 
that, ‘ the end of these things was a money matter.* 
They first tried the cupidity of the king with an 
ofibr of £10,000 for a restoration of their privi- 
leges, but this proposal was not thought worthy 
of au answer. Soon after, however, they were 
informed that the king had taken compassion on 
them, and meant, with his queen, to pay the city 
a visit, when they would have an opportunity of 
showing, by the reception they gave their majes- 
ties, how far they were deserving of the royal favor. 
Richard, having set out on this visit of concilia- 
tion from his palace aVSheen, was met at Wands- 
worth by 400 of the principal inhabitants, mount- 
ed on horseback, who tendered the humble sub- 
mission of the city, and besought his majesty’s 
gracious pardon for all its past offences. As he 
entered the city his coming was greeted with the 
acclamations and blessings of assembled tliou- 
sands ; in all the streets through which he passed 
the houses were decorated with cloths of gold, 
silver, and silk ; the conduits ran with the choicest 
wines; and at every step the most costly gifts 
were heaped on the monarch and his queen. 

( ‘ Towns and tables and vessels of gold ; horses 
proudly caparisoned : cloths of the richest fabrics ; 
coins, jewels, and precious stones ; are enume- 
rated among the offerings made on this occasion 
by an injured people, to appease the wrath of 
their sovereign. Well might the citizens ima- ' 
gine, that their pardon was now secure ; yet, pro- 
fuse as they had been, Richard was still unsa- 
tisfied. He insisted on having a further gift of 
£10,000 in money; and not until this suin was 
collected by an assessment on the inhabitants, 
and paid into the royal coffers, would he consent 
to restore the city to its privileges, and remit the 
fines of 3000 marks and £100,000, which he had 
originally imposed on the magistrates and com- 
monalty. Such is the compassion of tyrants ; 
such the ‘ good old times,* wnich ought to make 
the citizens of London reckon, as above all price, 
the constitutional liberty which they now enjo)?. 
Every care was taken not to furnish Richard with 
any new pretext for interfering with the city ; hut, 
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when he could no longer plunder it under dis- 
guise of the royal prerogative, he did not hesitate 
to have recourse to open force. In 1397, with- 
out any pretext whatever, he extorted from the 
city, in its corporate capacity, 10,000 marks, and 
in the following year levied still larger sums 
from individual citizens. The tyranny of Rich- 
ard, however, was now drawing to its termina- 
tion. The universal disaffection which it had 
produced encouraged Henry of Bolingbroke to 
hoist the standard of rebellion ; Richard was in 
an instant hurled from his throne; and those 
streets which had been so lately paved, as it 
were, with diamonds at his approach — where he 
had witnessed far more loyalty than he knew 
how to appreciate— saw him led captive to the 
tower, without one token of that commiseration 
which the fall of greatness usually inspires. 

Henry IV. gave the citizens no cause to regret 
his accession to the throne; while he lived he 
respected their institutions, and granted them 
several new privileges highly conducive to the 
good government of the city, particularly a more 
absolute control than they liad yet possessed 
over the different gates and posterns. During 
the splendid reign of Henry V., and that of his 
son Henry VL, while under the beneficent pro- 
tectorate of the great duke of Bedford, the go- 
vernment of the city was left, without interfer- 
ence, in the hands of its own magistrates, and 
never, perhaps, was that government more ably 
or prosperously administered. 

When the turbulent cardinal Beaufort endea- 
voured, in the absence oftlte protector in France, 
to wrest the reins of power from the hands of 
the deputy protector, the good duke Humphry 
of Gloucester ; he commenced with an attempt 
to get possession of London by surprise, while 
tlie citizens were engaged in the annual festivity 
of welcoming their chief magistrate into office ; 
but through the vigilant and spirited conduct ot 
the mayor, Sir .John Coventry, the design was 
happily frustrated. 

After the assumption of cht sceptre by Henry 
VI., the loyalty of the citizens of London was as- 
sailed by many temptations ; but they were slow 
in participating in the party feuds which the mis- 
government of this imbecile prince produced. 
The good service which they rendered Henry on 
the occasion of Jack Cade's, or rather Richard 
duke of York's insurrection, as already related 
appears to have arisen, more from a wish to 
rid the city of a troublesome guest than from any 
affection for the prince himself; nor was it till a 
considerable time after war was openly declared, 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
that they declared for either. In 1458 it was 
selected as a sort of neutral ground where the 
chiefs of the adverse parties might meet to treat 
of terms of accommodation ; and the manner in 
which its magistrates conducted themselves, on 
the occasion, did singular honor to their impar- 
tiality and firmness. From a distrust of each 
other's good faith, the leaders of both parties 
came to the conference attended by numerous 
retinues of armed men ; and, to preserve the 
peace of the city from the imminent danger to 
'^hich it was exposed by so numerous a conflu- 
ence of hostile spirits, the mayor. Sir C»odfrey 


Boleyn (ancestor to the queens, Ann Boleyn and 
Elizabeth), caused a guard of 5000 well armed 
citizens to keep watch day and night. So im- 
posing a force kept both the Yorkists and Lan- 
castrians in awe, while it showed thatpossession 
of the city was a prize to be hoped for, at pre- 
sent, by neither. After many coramunings, ar- 
ticles of reconciliation were at length agreed to, 
and celebrated with abundant solemnity in St. 
Paul’s cathedral ; but founded in mutual insin- 
cerity and deceit, the parties separated only to 
appeal anew to the decision of arms. 

The citizens now thought it incumbent on 
them to depart from that line of neutrality which 
they had hitherto observed. The miseries of 
civil war were no longer to be averted ; and they 
felt, as all true patriots must feel in such cases, 
that it was llieir duty to throw their weight 
where it might have most inffuence in bringing 
these miseries to a speedy termination. The 
side which the Londoners espoused was that, in 
fact, which ultimately triumphed. The duke of 
York was established on the throne, by the title 
of Edward IV., and manifested his gratitude to 
the citizens, for the services they had rendered 
to his cause, by several important grants, whicli 
added considerably both to the jurisdiction and 
to the revenue of the corporation. 

The union of the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, though in its general results auspicious to 
the nation, was less immediately so to the citizens 
of London, than to any other portion of the com- 
munity. The reign of the tirst of the Tudors, 
though distinguished by a policy well suited to 
the character of the times, was stained by many 
acts of grievous oppression towards the citizens 
of London. The master passion of Henry’s 
breast was avarice; and, to fill his coffers, he 
had recourse to modes of extortion quite as 
odious as those by which lleury ID. and 
Richard II. fed the streams of their thriftless 
prodigality. He did not, like them, traffic in 
taking away privileges that he might make 
money by restoring them ; he showed every 
respect for the ancient and undoubted right of 
the citizens to elect their own magistrates, but 
took the liberty at the same time of asserting his 
own right to determine whether their magistrates 
did their duty, and to fine them smartly for 
whatever, in the omnipotence of his discrimina- 
tion, he chose to brand with the name of malver- 
sation. The ingenuity of this mode of spoliation 
was considerable; since it made the citizens 
themselves the purveyors, and, the worse the 
magistrate, the more certain he was to enrich the 
sovereign. Civic honors became now 
of all individual misfortunes; to be elected xnio 
office was to be marked out as a victim fm 
royal rapacity. Sir W. Capel, 
mayoralty in 1503, ttas, five ’J" * 

general allegation of reniissness in his officid 
luties, fined £2000 ; and. became h® ^ 

submit to the iniquitous exaetton, 

a close prisoner to the tower. Sir Thomas 
Kniesworth, who was mayor in 1505, and his 
twTsSs paid the sum of £1400 to escape a 
similar fate, ^ir Lawrence Aylmer, who tilled 
the mayoralty in 1507, and his two sheriffs, 
preferred the example of Capel, and followed 
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him to prison rather than pay the heavy fines 
vrhicK vvere demanded from them. An alderman 
of the name of Hawes was also imprisoned for 
some pretended misconduct in his official ca- 
pacity, which affected him so much that he died 
of a broken heart. 

The accession of Henry VIIL opened the 
rison gates to Capel and the other victims of 
is predecessor’s tyranny ; while Empson and 
Dudley, who had been the chief agents in these 
schemes of extortion, expiated by their lives the 
infamy of their employment. With ‘ a generous 
magnanimity, not uncommon in the world, the 
new king gave up the offenders, and profited by 
the offence ; sent the collectors to the scaffold, 
and kept the money in his treasury.' 

During this reign, despotic and sanguinary as 
it was, the corporate privileges of the city of 
London were more respected than they had been 
for many a preceding age. The events of Evil 
May-day exhibited as remarkable an example of 
misgovern ment as is perhaps to be found in the 
city annals; but though there was humiliation, 
and shame, and reproach, in the treatment which 
the magistrates experienced from Henry on the 
occasion, it was attended with no resumption, 
no infringement of charters. The citizens, too, 
went farther than they had ever yet done, in op- 
posing the pretensions of the crown to levy taxes 
of its own authority ; but with the exception of 
one stubborn patriot, who was seized and sent to 
the wars on account of the lead which he took 
in this opposition, they suffered no harm for their 
spirited conduct ; Henry even withdrew his pre- 
tensions, and disavowed the authority by which 
they had been put forward. 

In the reign of Mary, the civil government of 
the city suffered a temporary suspension during 
the formidable rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
The l^ndontTS were suspected, and not without 
reason, of being favorable to the cause of the 
rebels. The city was, therefore, placed under 
the military command of lord William Howard, 
as her majesty’s lieutenant ; and it was by his 
spirited conduct in defending it, when attacked 
by the insurgents, that the rebellion was ulti- 
mately defeated. 

When Elizabeth succeeded to the throne, she 
administered the government of the kingdom, in 
all its parts, so arbitrarily, and yet so well, by the 
mere force of her personal talents, that the privi- 
leges of the city of London, like every other free 
institution of the country, were lost to the sight, 
amid the glories of lier unrivalled reign. The 
metropolis was at all times an ol.ject of her pe- 
culiar care ; and, in her own person, she may be 
said to have at once united the various functions 
of counsellor, alderman, and chief magistrate. 
The persons who filled the different civil offices, 
during her reign, were in general the mere in- 
struments of her will. The power she exercised 
was \inlimited ; but tempered with so steady a 
regard to the interests and honor of her people, 
as to gain her their unanimous esteem and confi- 
dence. Tim numerous and large demands which 
were made on the city, during her reign, for men 
and money, were obeyed with an alacrity, which 
showed that she had their hearts and purses 
equally at her command. It is remarked by his- 
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torians, as a singular circumstance, that such de- 
Totion, as the citizens of London displayed to 
Elizabeth, should not have been rewarded by 
any new privileges, nor even by a confirmation 
of those which had been granted to them by her 
predecessors. The fact, however, is but in har- 
mony with the character of her reign. She ruled 
well, not by virtue of wax and parchment. She 
made the days forgotten when charters were 
worth caring about, by showing how easy it is 
for a good and wise monarch to make a people 
happy without them ; and ^he left besides, in her 
example, what ought to have been of more weight 
with her successors than 10,000 charters. 

James L,with talents for ruling vastly inferior 
to those of Elizabeth, endeavoured to govern the 
kingdom on the same absolute principle; but 
governing it weakly, and ingloriously — exerting 
power more for its own sake than for any good 
it could confer — he brought odium on himself, 
and disaster on his race, by the experiment. 
The citizens of London, however, were among 
those who suffered the least from his arbitrary 
pretensions ; for, sensible of the importance of 
cultivating their good opinion, he treated them 
at alt times with peculiar kindness and respect. 
He became a member of several of their compa- 
nies; he honored their public feasts with liis 
presence ; he borrowed repeatedly large sums of 
money from them, which he repaid punctually, 
though in his general habits careless and profuse; 
and he extended and confirmed the city's juris- 
diction by more than one valuable charter. The 
local government of the city, which had been in 
a manner superseded during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, now resumed its functions; and, in one 
remarkable instance, we find it even opposing 
itself to the general government of the sovereign. — 
After James had published his Hook of Sports, 
by which a general toleration was given to oreak 
the Lord’s day, his mmesty happening one Sun- 
day to drive through London during divine ser- 
vice, in contempt of one of the city’s regulations, 
the lord mayor (the Right Hon. George Holies) 
had the spirit and firmness to order the king’s 
carriages to be stopped. ‘What!* exclaimed 
James, swollen with rage, ‘ I thought there had 
been ne’er a king in England but myself.' He 
immediately despatched a messenger to the lord 
mayor, with his royal commands to let the car- 
riages pass. ‘While it was in my power,' re- 
lied the worthy magistrate, ‘ I did my duty ; 
ut, that being taken away by a higher power, it 
is my duty to obey.' It is said that James had. 
the good sense to do justice to the spirit which 
dictated this conduct, and thanked the mayor for 
knowing the duties of his office so well. 

Charles I., acting upon his father’s extravagant 
notions of the kingly prerogative, while the ad- 
vancing intelligence ot the age was daily render- 
ing them more and more intolerable, the patience 
of the people became at length exhausted, and 
they had recourse to arms to re-assert their vio- 
lated liberties. In this necessary effort, the city 
of London, which had suffered more than any 
other part of the kingdom from the oppression 
of the king, took a leading and important part; 
from first to last it was the life and soul of the 
independent cause ; and, but for its perseverance. 
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firmnes.*, and sacrifices, it seems more than 
robable that the nation would, at this time, 
ave sunk at the feet of despotism. From being 
80 directly under the eye of the star chamber and 
high commission courts, it had opportunities of 
witnessing too many of those ‘ fantastic tricks,' 
which make 'even angels weep/ to abandon 
easily the attempt to be free,— It had seen its 
most venerated institutions set at nought ; mar- 
tial law substituted for civic rule ; trade and in- 
dustry made matters of privilege and monopoly ; 
the property of the cit^Eens plundered by illegal 
exactions ; the richer sort thrown into prison 
when they refused compliance, and the poorer 
dragged to serve in the army and navy. It had 
seen the king repenting himself of these severities, 
when he found them less productive to his trea- 
sury than he expected, and by a formal charter 
(18th October, 1638) confirming and restoring to 
the citizens 'every right, immunity, franchise, 
and privilege, which they had ever enjoyed ;* and 
yet, immediately after, violating all of them as 
wantonly and perfidiously as ever. The sword 
of the lord mayor was at last ordered to be taken 
from him ; and four of the aldermen were com- 
mitted to different prisons, because they refused 
to be the instruments of exacting from their fellow- 
citizens a forced loan of £200,000. Submission 
had now reached its limits ; and, in turning the 
sword of the city against the tyrant who de- 
manded its surrender, the citizens did but their 
duty. The attempt, it is true, was far from end- 
ing in the attainment of that liberty and security 
for which the citizens took the field ; for, after 
years of anarchy, they but exchanged one despo- 
tism for another — that of tlve king for that of the 
commonwealth; yet, though defrauded of the 
fair harvest which promised to crown their la- 
oors, the spirit is not the less to be commended 
which made them foremost in the fight when 
liberty seemed the prize. The deslniction of the 
monarchy fonned no part of the views which 
guided the more rational and respectable portion 
of the Ixmdon citizens — they desired only to sec 
it restored to a constitutional basis. When par- 
liament passed the ' act for the eheredation of 
the royal line, aud the abolitioa of monarchy in 
the kingdom,’ Sir Abraham Reynardson, the lord 
mayor, refused to proclaim it in the city ; and, 
for doing so, was degraded from his office, fined 
£2000, and committed to the tower. 

The last to submit to the usurpation of Crom- 
well, the citizens of London were also the first to 
co-operate with Monk in his plans for the restora- 
tion of the exiled family. They made him the 
major-general of their forces, for the purpose of 
adding to his weight at this important crisis; 
and the lord mayor. Sir Thomas Adams, formed 
one of the deputation which went over to Breda, 
to invite the return of Charles II. The restored 
loonarch evinced at first a just sense of the 
claims which the city had established to his 
kindness and protection. He granted them a 
charter, since called the Great Charter of Confir- 
mation, in which all the privileges, liberties, 
fights, and customs, granted to the city by former 
sovereigns, were carefully recited, and now 
solemnly confirmed, 'in return for the late 
tokens of loyalty discovered in the said city 
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towards his person and government, by their ef- 
fectual aid to restore him to the crown.' The 
gratitude of Charles, however, was but of brief 
duration. Neither the unhappy fall of his father, 
nor his own misfortunes, nor all the lights of the 
age, had been able to purify his nature from that 
love of arbitrary power which formed the heredi- 
tary vice of his race. Scarcely had the shouts 
which welcomed his return ceased to vibrate in 
the ear, when he entered on a similar career of 
misgovern ment to that which had led his prede- 
cessor to the scaffold. Again were the citizens 
of London driven, by the course of events, to 
stand forward in defence of the rights of the 
subject; and, had the nation only supported them 
as well on this as they had done on former oc- 
casions, our history might have been spared the 
* disgrace’ which, in the opinion of an enlightened 
statesman, was cast on it by the impunity with 
which Charles 11. was suffered to pursue his 
career of tyranny to its end. — Fox’s Lite of James 
11. When, in 1681, parliament was dissolved 
because of its refusal to proceed with the supplies 
till the bill for the exclusion of the duke oi 
York from the throne, on account of his Catholic 
tenets, was passed, the citizens of London as- 
sembled in common hall, and, after voting 
thanks to their representatives for the share they 
had in this refusal, they resolved, ‘ by God’s as- 
sistance, to stand by them with their lives and 
fortunes; ])eing confidently assured, that the 
said members for the city will never consent to 
the granting any money or supply, till they have 
effectually secured them against popery and ar- 
bitrary power.’ The same sentiments were re- 
echoed in the resolutions of other corporate 
bodies, in all parts of the country; yet when 
Charles, rather than accept of supplies on such 
terms, resolved to govern without a parliament 
at all, and became a pensionary to France for the 
means of supporting his state as an English mo- 
narch, no general effort was interposed to save 
the country from this declension into absolute 
despotism, and the citizens of London were left 
to oe overwhelmed by the vengeance of the 
court, for the single example which it had pre- 
sumed to offer of resistance to its will. ‘ The 
city of J^ondon,’ says Mr. Fox, 'seemed to hold 
out for a certain time like a strong fortress in a 
conquered country ; and, by means of this citadel, 
Shaftesbury and others were saved from the ven- 
geance of the court. But this resistance, however 
honorable to the corporation who made it, could 
not be of long duration. The weapons of law 
and justice were found feeble when opposed to 
the power of a monarch, who was at the head of 
a numerous and bigoted parly of 
and who, which was most matenal of all, had 
enabled himself to govern without parliament. 
The court first succeeded in wresting from the 
livery of London, partly by corruption and partly 
by violence, the election of their mayor and 
sheriffs. As soon as it had thus obtained un- 
limited control over the administration of jus- 
tice--the power of packing juries who would 
decide as they were ordered, and of nominating 

magistrates who would shrink from the execu- 
o 1 and 
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tiiemselves most forward in asserting the rights 
of the people. A fine of £1000 had hitherto 
been thought enormous ; but such was the thirst 
of revenge which now animated the court party, 
that the fines imposed by venal judges, for 
what venal juries chose to pronounce offences 
against law, were increased to £10,000, £40,000, 
and even £100,000 ! Alderman Pilkington, and 
two other citizens, Colt and Oates, were fined 
£100,000 each, for speaking disrespectfully of 
the duke of York; Sir Patience Ward, who was 
lord mayor in 1681, was found guilty of perjury 
because he had sworn that he did not liear the 
words ascribed to Pilkington ; nor could the just 
and mild principles which characterise the crimi- 
nal law of England, protect even the lives of 
such men as Sidney, llussel, and Armstrong, 

* when the sacrifice was called for by the policy 
and vengeance of the king.* Incredible as it may 
seem, something more was still wanted to com- 
plete the schemes of tyranny wliich the court was 
now triumphantly pursuing. It had got into its 
hands, as we have seen, the appointment of the 
mayor and sheriffs ; but as the annual election to 
these offices, according to the chartered usages of 
the city, might, in some evil hour, give an op- 
portunity to the disaffected to contest the power 
of nomination with success, it was decided to be 
necessary that the corporate privileges of the city 
should be abrogated entirely, and the government 
of it rendered simply and absolutely dependent 
on the king. — ^The citizens were served with a 
writ of quo warranto, calling upon tliemtoshow 
that they had not forfeited, by certain acts of 
malversation imputed to tliem, the various rights 
which the charters of a long line of sovereigns 
had conferred on them. 

In the pretexts employed to obtain the cloak 
of a judicial decision, for this predetermined ex- 
tinction of the corporation, a good deal of wicked 
ingenuity was displayed. When the crown, said 
the king’s lawyers, conferred tlic privileges of a 
corporation on the citizens, they were of course 
intended to operate for the good of the crown; 
if employed for a different purpose, it was but 
right that they should revert to it ; and that they 
had been so, was clear from the resolution which 
they had publislied after the dissolution of the 
parliament in 1681, to support, ‘ with their lives 
and fortunes,* the members who opposed the 
king. The charters of the city, moreover, had 
not conferred on it the right of taxing the lieges; 
and yet it had, of its own authority, imposed 
certain tolls on all goods brougiit thither for sale. 
The corporation had, in short, ixUh scandalised 
the king’s government and oppressed their fellow- 
subjects ; and ‘ as the common council was the 
body of the city chosetj by all the citizens, so 
they were all involved in what the common 
council did.* The council for the city had one 
invincible answer to make all these arguments, 
namely, that whatever might be the character of 
the resistance which the corporation of 1681 had 
offered to the king, and however illegal the tolls 
which that or other corporations had imposed, 
et they w'cre but personal misdemeanours ; and 
y the celebrated provision of Edward III. con- 
firmed by every succeeding sovereign, it had been 
expressly declared, that ‘ the liberties of the city 


could not be taken into the king’s bands for any 
personal trespass or judgment of any minister of 
the said city.* 

Defence, however, was unavailing, where 
judgment had previously been signed. In Tri- 
nity term, 1683, the court of king’s bench de- 
clared it to be their opinion, that the malversa- 
tions of the common council must be considered 
as acts of the whole city ; and that the two points 
set forth in the pleadings of the crown were just 
grounds for the forfeiture of the city’s charter. 
The attorney-general did not, however, enter up 
judgment immediately ; in the hope, as it would 
seem, that, when the corporation saw their fate 
thus dependent on the nod of the king, they 
might be induced to come forward with some 
offer of compromise, by agreeing to which, the 
crown might probably gain more than it could 
hope to accomplish by the absolute resumption 
of the city’s rights. The court party in the city, 
with a ready perception of what was expected 
from them, immediately called a court of com- 
mon couned, where they succeeded in procuring 
the adoption, by a considerable majority, of a 
petition to the kiiig, in which the corporation 
fully acknowledged the misgoverninent ascribed 
to them, solicited pardon, promised constant 
loyalty and obedience for the future, and placed 
themselves entirely at the disposal of his ma- 
jesty. 

The lord mayor, at the head of a numerous 
deputation from the council, presented this pe- 
tition to the king. When Charles hud read it, 
he handed it to the lord keeper North, desiring 
him to state the conditions on which his majesty 
would accede to the prayer of the petitioners. 
The conditions were — 1. That no lord mayor, 
sheriff, recorder, common serjeant, town clerk, or 
coroner of the City of London, or steward of llie 
borough of Southwark should be capable of, or ad- 
mitted to, the exercise of their respective offices, 
before his majesty had approved them under hi 
sign manual. 2. That if Jiis majesty should disap* 
prove the choice of any person to be lord mayor 
and signified the same under his sign manual, 
the citizens should, within one week, proceed to 
a new choice, and, if his majesty should also dis- 
approve of the second choice, that he might 
himself nominate the lord mayor for the year 
ensuing. 4. That the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen might, with the leave of his majesty 
displace any alderman or other officer of the city. 

5. That on the election of an alderman, if ll'C 
court of aldermen did not approve of him, ll»e' 
ward should be obliged to choose again; and, if 
the second choice was also disapproved, that tl>e 
court might themselves fill up the vacancy. And 

6. That all justice.s of the peace, within the 
bounds of the city, should be appointed by the 
king’s commission ; in other words, that no 
officer of the city should bo ex-officio a justice. 

‘ If these regulations are made,* continued the 
lord keeper, ‘ his majesty will not only stop this 
prosecution, but confirm your charters in all other 
respects. The term, my lord mayor, draws to- 
wards an end, and Midsummer is at hand, when 
some of the officers used to be chosen ; whereo* 
his majesty will reserve the approbation. It 
therefore, his majesty’s pleasure that you return 
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to the city, and convene the common council, 
that he may speedily know your resolutions 
thereupon, and give his directions accordingly. 
That you may see the king is in earnest, and the 
matter is not capable of delay, I arn commanded 
to let you know, that his majesty has given 
orders to his attorney-general to enter up judg- 
ment on Saturday next, unle.ss you prevent it by 
your compliance in all ihese particulars/ 

On the return of the deputation to the city, a 
court of common council was immediately sum- 
moned to consider of the king’s propositions. The 
debates which it produced were warm and tem- 
pestuous. Numbers there still were devotedly 
attached to liberty, who declared, that they would 
rather sacrifice all that was dear to them, than 
consent to such slavish conditions. ‘ If we must,’ 
said they, ‘ sink nnoer oppression ; let us at least 
have the consolation left us, that it was by no act 
of our own that we lost our birthright ; that we 
became slaves not through choice, b\U by force/ 
Other sentiments, unhappily, prevailed with a 
larger party of the council ; and the degradation 
of the city was consummated, by the consent of 
a majority of eighteen, to all that the king re- 
quired. Charles appears, however, to have dis- 
dained the triumph he had achieved ; for to the 
surprise and mortification of the. servile crowd, 
who had thus proclaimed themselves his willing 
slaves, he refused to set his seal to the arrange- 
ment, and preferred entering up the judgment 
which had been pronounced on the quo warranto. 
It has been generally supposed, that he followed 
thi.s course from a wish to heap degradation and 
insult on the city ; but the inference is superficial 
and improbable. Charles had no cause to be 
displeased with his own friends and partizans — 
with the majority who voted for submi.ssion to 
his terms — and it was cm thorn alone all the igno- 
miny of such treatment fell ; while, to those who 
opposed concession, it must have been a source 
of just pride to witness the shame and confusion 
of its advocates. The circumstance which in all 
probability determined the conduct of Charles, 
'was the smallness of the majority by which the 
acceptance of his propositions was carried ; for, 
while so numerotis a party remained hostile to 
the pretensions of the crown, any attempt to 
conduct the government of the city, through the 
medium of the citizens themselves, must have 
been attended with perpetual embarrassment, 
and not altogether exempt from the chance of 
niter failure. 

The judgment on the quo warranto having 
been entered bp, the king, by a commission 
under the great seal, appointed the creatures of 
file crown who then filled the offices of mayor 
5ind sheriffs, to hold the same during pleasure ; 
and nominated another individual of the same 
cast to the recorder, in place of Sir George Treby, 
''^bo, as counsel for the city, had advocated its 
privileges with honesty and zeal. The late of 
London spread a general alarm among the corpo- 
rations throughout the country ; and in the vain 
hope of escaping the general sweep which they 
supposed to be meditated, by a spontaneous 
submission to the will of the king, most of them 
resigned their charters into his hands, with a re- 
quest rather slightly expressed, that his majesty 


would be pleased to re-model them in such 
manner as he might in his wisdom think meet. 
The king accepted the surrenders ; but, in all the 
new charters which he gave, reserved to the crown 
the nomination to every place of power and 
profit, and for the few indifferent privileges which 
they contained, exacted large sums. 

The duke of York, by whose advice the gay 
and dissolute Charles chiefly acted in these op- 
pressive measures, at length succeeded him in the 
throne ; and being now enabled to give full scope 
to his inclinations, he speedily filled up that 
measure of iniquity which led so deservedly to 
his own downfall, and to the final expulsion of 
his house. One of the earliest victims of the 
tyranny of James II. was alderman Cornish, 
who, in discharging his official duties, when 
Sheriff, in 1G80, had particularly exerted himself 
in the detection and prosecution of what was 
called the Popish plot, the reality of which, his 
m.ijesty, with a view to the introduction of 
popery, was now using every possible endeavour 
to discredit. Cornish was now accused of being 
concerned in the Ryehouse plot, for which lord 
William Russel suffered, ana on suborned testi- 
mony, to which no man gave serious credit, was 
found, by a packed jury, guilty of high treason. 
That the vengeance inflicted on this ill-fiUed gen- 
tleman might inspire the greater terror in the 
community, the merciless Jefferies ordered that 
he should be hanged, drawn, and quartered, not 
at the usual place of execution, but in front of 
his own door, at the end of King Street, Chfca|>- 
side. On the 23d of October, 1(58.5, the citizens 
beheld with horror and dismay this barbarous 
sentence literally carried into execution. James 
had no sooner glutted his monstrovis reverjge, 
than conscience appears to have begun her up- 
braidings. In the memoirs of his life, which 
Dr. Clarke has compiled from James’s own 
p''pers, we read that ‘ although Cornish had been 
a furious stickler in these tinie.s, and that no t\nc 
doubted his guilt, yet when his majesty heard 
that one of the witnesses against him did not so 
positively reach to what is criminal in the case, 
he was troubled that the least formality in the 
law should have been infringed for his security, 
and therefore declared he was sorry he had stif- 
fered, and (marvellous compassion I) ordered his 
quarters to be taken down, and given to his re- 
lations to be decently buried/ Life of James, vol. 
1. p. 45. Never, perhaps, were guilt, confusion, 
and shame more apparent than in these fevv lines. 
At first, we are told ‘ no one doubted his guilt, 
and next, that his majesty had ‘ heard that one 
of the witnesses (as there weie but two, the 
failure of the one destroyed the whole case), did 
not so positively reach to what was criminal in 
the case.’ And so for want of this slight ‘ for- 
mality,’ the mere want of evidence that he had 
done any thing ‘ criminal,’ any thing meriting 
punishment at all, far less a fate so cruelly ag- 
gravated as that which befel him, is the conscience 
of the tyrant * troubled A succeeding age did 
more justice to the real character of this transac- 
tion, when it pronounced the execution of Al- 
derman Cornish to be among the most odious 
cruelties of James’s reign, restored his estate to 
his family (for, with all his compassion, James 
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scrupled not to beggar the children whom his 
cruelties had made fatherless) ; and condemned 
the witnesses against him to be lodged in remote 
prisons for the remainder of their lives. 

When at length the nation rose, as one man, 
to expel their oppressor, James became as mean 
and pitiful in his concessions, as lie had been 
proud and arrogant in Iris usurpations. Among 
other steps which he took to avert the impend- 
ing ruin, he directed that intimation should be 
made to the lord mayor and aldermen of the city 
that he had resolved 'out of * tender regard' 
merely) to restore to them, by a new charter, all 
the ancient franchises and privileges on which 
they had been deprived by the decision of the 
quo warranto. He sent at the same time for Mr. 
William Kyffin, a merchant of great weight and 
eminence in the city, who still mourned the loss 
of two grandsons, who had been executed for 
the rebellion in the West, with circumstances of 
peculiar cruelty; and in the hope of conciliating 
him, by such honors as it was yet in his power 
to bestow, told him, that ‘ he hafl put down his 
name as an alderman in the new charter.' ‘ Sir,' 
answered Kyffin, ‘ I am a very old man; I have 
withdrawn myself from all kind of business for 
some years past, and am incapable of doing any 
service, in such an affair, to your majesty or the 
city.— Besides, sir,' continueil the old man, fix- 
ing his eyes stedfastly on the king, while the 
tears ran down his cheeks, * the death of my 
grandsons gave a wound to my heart which is 
still bleeding:, and never will close but in the 
grave.'— (Hughes’s Letters.) — O bitter reproach ! 
O most just retribution ! Not even the name of 
this venerated sufferer, however, nor the names 
of all the city sufferers from James’s tyranny to- 
gether, could have sufficed to obtain respect for 
a charter thus meanly tendered in the hour of 
desperation. The time for reconciliation and 
compromise had for ever passed. The citizens of 
London — the whole nation — saw safety only in 
revolution; James was forced to abdicate the 
throne which he had disgraced, without a single 
arm being raised in his defence ; and the vacant 
diadem was transferred to the Prince of Orange 
and his consort, on terms by which liberty and 
happiness were once more restored to the coun- 
try ; and the relative rights of sovereign and sub- 
ject placed on a surer and more lasting basis 
than they had ever yet been. 

One of the first acts of the first parliament of 
William the third, was to do justice to the city 
of London. The judgment given on the quo 
warranto, by this was pronounced to be illegal 
and arbitrary ; every right, charter, and indem- 
nity, anciently conferred on the city, was re- 
stored ; and all grants prejudicial to them, which 
had been made by the two last sovereigns, were 
declared null and void. ‘ Glorious,' indeed, this 
revolution deserves to be called by the citizens cf 
London. Nearly a century and a half have since 
elapsed, and during all this period they have as 
freely enjoyed as they have spiritedly maintained 
their municipal privileges. 

The citizens were not insensible to the benefits 
thus gained, and lost no opputtunity of showing 
how ready they were to support a government 
founded on the principles or liberty. William 
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having supnressed the rebellion in Ireland, and 
consol idatea his government at home, resolved, 
in 1691, to pay a visit to his Dutch dominions, 
leaving his illustrious and amiable consort, queen k 
Mary, regent. Scarcely had his majesty quitted 
the British shores, however, when a report was 
raised by the jacobite faction, that the French 
were on the point of invading England with a 
large force, in order to restore the e.xiled James. 
No circumstance could have been more fortunate 
for the house of Orange, since it proved its sta- 
bility on the throne ; for the threats of invasion 
excited no alarm, but much preparation. The 
city of London increased its military force, and, 
well knowing that money was the sinew of war, 
the common council voted an advance of 
£200,000 to the queen. 

So much had the city suffered from a popish 
monarch, that the strongest prejudices existed at 
this time against the Homan Catholics, $o that in 
the years 1697, 1699, and 1700, proclamations 
were issued, fixing their residence within certain 
limits, and empowering the magistracy to seize all 
arms and ammunition found in their possession. 
But no attempts were made in Lonaon to dis- 
turb the public tranquillity, although the violence 
of party was often manifested in a strong degree. 
An instance of this occurred in 1710, when the 
intemperate Dr. Sacheverell attempted to revive 
the principles which had been the cause of hurling 
the Stuarts from the throne. The Dr. preach- 
ed two sermons, in which he censured the act of 
toleration, and vindicated the doctrine of non- 
resistance to the government to the utmost ex- 
tent. The house of commons took up this bu- 
siness, and after declaring his sermons to be 
‘malicious, scandalous, and seditious libels,' 
appointed a committee to draw up articles of 
impeachment against him. The house of lords, 
however, thought the matter had been treated too 
seriously, and, although they condemned Sache- 
verell by a majority of seventeen voices, he was 
merely restrained from preaching for three years. 
During these proceedings the Dr., who was of 
the high church party, became a great favorite 
with a considerable portion of the populace of 
London, who considered him as the champion of 
the established church, and suffering for its sake. 
They conducted him in triumph from Westmin- 
ster Hall to his house, and testified their zeal in 
his cause, by attacking the dissenting meeting- 
houses, particularly the chapel of the eccentric 
Daniel Burgess, in New Court, Carey Street. 
They tore down the pulpit, the pews, and 
benches, and made a fire of then^ in Lincoln's- 
Inn-fields. 

The accession of the house of Brunswick to 
the throne was hailed in the metropolis and 
through Great Britain as the last act of the great 
drama of the revolution ; for, although queen 
Anne was popular, it was known that in her lat- 
ter days she wavered as to her successor, and, 
could she have possessed sufficient power to in- 
fluence the appointment, it was believed she 
would have recalled a member of her own family. 

No sooner had George 1. arrived than he receiy- 
ed the warm congratulations of the city, and in 
his answer to their address complimented them 
on their importance, and assured them that he 
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would take their privileges and interests under 
his particular protection. On the ensuing lord 
mayor's day, the king and the royal family dined 
in the city ; on which occasion he created the 
lord mayor, Sir William Humphreys, a baronet, 
and gave £1000 to be applied for the relief and 
discharge of poor people imprisoned for debt. 

The rebellion of 1715 excited some sensation 
in the metropolis, but did not in the slightest 
degree affect the citizens, who, in an address to 
his majesty, declared their unalterable adherence 
to the roydl person and government. In 1721 
the plague raged so furiously at Marseilles, that 
strong measures were taken by the legislature to 
prevent its being introduced into this country. 
One of the clauses in the law enacted, that ‘every 
, infected ‘place should be enclosed and shut up 
by a line or trench, in order to cut off all commu- 
nication, and that all persons endeavouring to 
escape from the said infected place, without 
having regularly performed quarantine, should 
suffer death as felons, without benefit of clergy/ 
The corporation of the city, ever watchful of the 
privileges of their fellow citizens, presented a 
petition against this bill ; and, althougli unsuc- 
cessful in the first instance, they procured its re- 
peal in the following year. Nor was it to matters 
of a local nature that the city limited its interfe- 
rence, wisely considering every infringement on 
the liberties of any class of individuals, as an at- 
tack on the liberties of ail. 

With this feeling, in the year 1733, the court of 
common council resisted the extension of the 
excise laws, by Sir Robert Walpole. On the 
day fixed by the minister to propose the obnoxi- 
ous measure, tlie citizens in great numbers 
thronged the avenues leading to the house of 
commons, when Sir Robert, with an indiscretion 
not usual with him, insinuated that the multitude 
who had assembled had been gathered together 
unfairly, and applied to them the legal term of 
‘ sturdy beggars.^ The patriotic Sir John Bar- 
nard, at that time one of the members for the 
city, resented with becoming spirit this attack of 
tlie minister. ‘The right honorable gentleman,’ 
he said, ‘ talks of sturdy beggars : I do not know 
wliat sort of people, Mr. Speaker, may now be 
at your door, uecause I have not been lately out 
of the house, but I believe they are the same sort 
of people that were there when 1 enter(id the 
house ; and then, sir, 1 can assure you, that I 
saw none but such as deserve the name of sturdy 
beggars as little as the right honorable gentleman 
iiiinself, or any gentleman whatever.' When, 
finally, the sheriffs, who were accompanied by 
the chief citizens in 200 carriages, present- 
ed ihe petition of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council, against the bill, at the bar of 
the house ; the minister took the alarm, and, per- 
ceiving the unpopularity of the measure, aban- 
doned it. 

In the rebellion of 1745 the city of London 
again exhibited its firm attachment to the pro- 
testant succession. Addresses were presented by 
the corporation, and by the merchants of the 
metropolis, who proceeded, in 140 coaches, to 
declare their fidelity to the throne. The military 
preparations were prompt and vigorous; and 
when the duke of Cumberland, after putting 
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down the rebellion, returned to London, he was 
presented with the freedom of the city in a gold box. 

Ready, however, as the citizens were, at all 
times, to support the government, and to sanc- 
tion every measure consistent with the honor and 
interests of the country, they never ceased to 
watch over their own liberties. A proof of their 
vigilance in this respect occurred in the year 
1749, when the government suspecting that an 
attempt would be made to rescue two men, who 
had been principals in a riot in the Strand, or- 
dered a party of the foot-guards to attend at Hol- 
born Bars, and assist the civil authorities in 
guarding the prisoners to Tyburn. The sherifi’, 
Mr. Janssen, knowing that the constitution and 
usages of the city precluded the interference of 
the military, civilly dismissed the guard, and, 
heading his own body of police, secured the due 
execution of the law without molestation. 

The early part of the reign of George III. was 
agitated by the well-known proceedings against 
Wilkes, who was committed to the tower on a 
warrant (afterwards declared to be illegal) from 
the secretary of state, for a libel in No. XLV. of the 
North Briton. On being liberated, by the deci- 
sion of lord chief justice Pratt in his favor, Mr. 
Wilkes brought an action against the under 
secretary for illegally seizing his papers, and 
obtained £1000 damages. lie afterwards re- 
printed the obnoxious No. of the North Briton, 
when the house of commons expelled him, and a 
prosecution was commenced against him in the 
court of king’s bench, in which the publication 
was adjudged a libel, and, on his not impearing 
to receive sentence, he was outlawed. The pub- 
lic now manifested a strong feeling in favor of 
this demagogue ; and, when the fiousc of commons 
ordered the libellous numlierof the North Briton 
to be burnt by the common hangman, the popu- 
lace assailed the sheriff and city officers, who at- 
tempted to carry the order into effect at the 
Royal Exchange, and broke the glass of sheriff 
Harley’s carriage. They also snatched the libel 
from the flames, and proceeded to Temple Bar, 
where they made a bonfire, into which they threw 
a large Jack boot, in allusion to lord Bute, then 
prime minister. 

In 1768 Wilkes, who had retired to France, 
suddenly made/\' appearance on the hustings 
at Guildhall, at the general election, and offered 
himself as a candidate to represent the city ; 
failing in this object, he determined to stand for 
the county of Middlesex, and was elected by a 
large majority; when his partizans, not having 
the discretion to enjoy their triumph in quiet, 
committed several outrages. Mr. Wilkes had 
been committed to the king’s bench prison, on 
a sentence against him for the libel. On the 
10th of May, when the parliament met, an opi- 
nion prevailed that he could not be detained, and 
a great concourse of people assembled, ready to 
convey him in triumph to the house of commons; 
but finding there was no prospect of his liberation 
they became very clamorous. This alarmed the 
Surry magistrates, who called in the aid of the 
military and read the riot act. The mob, incens- 
ed at what they deemed an unnecessary inter- 
ference, assailerl the soldiers with stones and 
brick-bats ; when the latter, who were principally 
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Scotchmen, became irritated, and one of tliem, 
wantonly discharging his musket, shot Mr. 
Allen, the son of a livery stable keeper, at the 
door of his father’s cow-house. Tlie soldiers 
were afterwards ordered to fire, and upwards of 
twenty persons were killed and wounded. 

The death of Allen, who had not participated 
in the riot, excited a great sensation, not only 
in the metropolis, but in dte country ; and the 
celebrated Horne Tookc strained every nerve to 
bring the offender to justice, but without effect. 

The house of coiuU'ons, us we have seen (arti- 
cle Great Britain) now annulled Wilkes’s 
election, and the Middlesex freeholders, twice in 
the course of six weeks, re-elected him. A third 
writ was issued, when colonel Luttrel was in- 
duced to offer himself ; and although liis rival 
was again returned, by a majority of 850 votes, 
the house of commons declared the colonel the 
sitting member. Petitions were presented from 
the city of London, as well as from the iiihabi- 
lants of the county, against these proceedings, 
but without effect, until the great question as to 
tlie legality of general warrai'ts was decided in 
the court of common pleas, in November 176‘j, 
by Wilkes obtaining a verdict of £4000 against 
the earl of Halifax then secretary of slate. In 
the month of April following, the fonntr who 
had previously been elected aUb*rman of the city 
was liberated ; on which occasion the metropolis 
was illuminated. His triumph was not yet, 
however, complete, and it was nol until after a 
long struggle that the legality of his seat in the 
house of commons was admitted, and the pro- 
ceedings against him ordered to be erased from 
the journals. 

The tumults of this period of the history of 
London were not always of a political nature : 
the Spitalfields weavers, who felt aggrieved by 
the introduction of foreign manufactures and ihe 
low rate of wages, had long exhibited symptoms 
of discontent, and on more than one occasion 
been guilty of excesses. Towards the close of the 
year 1769 these proceedings became more serious, 
and a party of the guards was called in to .seize 
some of the ringleaders, at the Dolphin public- 
house. On entering the house, the weavers, who 
were armed, attacked the soldiers, one of whom 
they killed ; the soldiers returned the fire, killed 
two of the rioters, and took four others prisoners. 
Two of these were capitally convicted ; and go- 
vernment deeming it necessary to display its 
rigor, in order to deter future offenders, by an 
exemplary punishment, ordered them to be exe- 
cuted near Bethnal Green church. The sbeiifls, 
doubting how far they were authorised to deviate 
from the sentence pronounced in the Old Bailey, 
sent several memorials to the minister, ano the con- 
victs were respited until the opinion of the judges 
could be taken on the subject, when, they having 
declared, that ‘ the time and place of execution 
are in law no part of the judgment, and that the 
recorder’s warrant was a lawful authority to the 
sheriffs as to the time and place of execution,’ 
the criminals were executed at the place fixed 
upon by the government. 

Two other events occurred at this period, 
which strongly marked the watchfulness of the 
city magistrates in preserving the liberties of the 
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citizens. During the riots in Spitalfields, the 
soldiers had passed through the city unmolested, 
until the commanding officer on one occasion 
marched his men to the sound of the drum and| 
fife through all the public streets. The patriotic \ 
Beckford, then lord mayor, immediately wrote 1 
to lord Barrington, the secretary of slate, to re- 
quest an explanation, which was promptly and 
satisfactorily given. ‘ 1 am very clear in opi- 
nion,’ said his lordship, ‘that no troops should 
march through the city of London, in the man- 
ner described by your lordship, without previous 
notice given to the lord mayor.’ His lordship 
added, that he would take such measures as ho 
trusted for the future would ‘ prevent any just 
offence being given to the city or its chief ma- 
gistrate.’ In later times, however, the city has 
become less scrupulous in this respect, though 
the right to exclude the military remains undis- 
puted. 

In 1771 the city made a strong effort to oppose 
the authority of the house of commons in cases 
of breach of privilege. Messrs. Wheble and Mil- 
ler, the printers of two newspapers, had been 
ordered to the bar of the house, on a charge of 
having violated its privileges, by the publication 
of reports of parliamentary proceedings. The 
Serjeant at arms failing in taking them into cus- 
tody, a royal proclamation was issued, ofleriiig 
a reward for their apprehension. Mr. Wheble 
was tlien taken by a journeyman printer, and 
brought before Mr. Wilkes, the sitting alderman 
at Guildhall, who, not recognising the authority 
of the proclamation, discharged VVheble, having 
first bound him over to prosecute the man who 
had arrested him. Mr. Miller was arrested at 
his own house, by a messenger from the house 
of commons; but he gave him in charge to a 
constable, and liad him carried to the mansion- 
house, where the lord mayor, Brass Crosby, esrp, 
and the aldermen Wilkes and Oliver were silling. 
Tlie Serjeant at arms attended, and in the name 
of the house of commons demanded Miller and 
the messenger. The lord mayor refused on the 
ground that the warrant was illegal, not having 
been indorsed by a city magistrate, and ordered 
the messenger to enter into recognisances to an- 
swer the assault at the n'jxt sessions in Guildhall. 
The house of commons, indignant that the city 
shouUl thus beard its authority, ordered tlie lord 
mayor and the two aldermen to appear before 
them. Wilkes refused to attend, unless he was 
summoned as member for Middlesex ; but the 
commons, not having acknowledged the lega- 
lity of his election, would not do this, and, in 
erder to avoid any farther contest with a man 
who had so often foiled them, adjourned over the 
day fixed lor his appearance. The aldermen- 
Crosby and Oliver appeared to the order of the 
house, and were committed to the tower, where 
they remained until the prorogation of parliament. 

The citizens, however, so far approved of the 
conduct of their magistrates, that a committee was 
appointed to procure their liberation by an ap- 
peal to the courts of law, but the judges refused to 
interfere with the privileges of the house of com- 
mons. On their liberation, they were saluted at 
the Tower gate by a salute of twenty-one guns, and 
were escorted to the Mansion iioase by t'ue ariil- 
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lery company and several of the most eminent 
citiseiis in fifty-lliree coaches. Silver cups were 
voted by the common council and livery to these 
public spirited magistrates; and the printer who 
had arrested Mr. Wheble was tried at Guildhall 
for tlie assault, when he was sentenced to two 
month’s imprisonment in the compter, and to pay 
a fine of one shilling. 

In a subsequent year the city made a formi- 
dable opposition to the obnoxious system of 
intpressment, but the decision of lord Mansfield 
was not in their favor, although his lordship vin- 
tlicaled the measure rather on the principle of 
liecessity than of law. 

It is to be regretted, that, while the city magis- 
tracy manifested sucli watchful jealousy of their 
lil)erties, a party of misguided men should be 
guilty of such acts of intolerance and outrage as 
(lisgraced the metropolis in the year 1780. W(! 

refer for the details of them to our article Grkat 
Hritain. Dr. Johnson, in his Letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, when giving what he calls a journal of 
*a week’s defiance of government,’ unhesitatingly 
states that if the mob had attacked the bank * at 
the height of the panic,’ on Tuesday instead of 
the Wednesday night, ‘ when no resistance had 
been prepared, they might have carried irreco- 
verably away whatever they had found.’ Wilkes 
headed llie party who drove the rioters away, 
and this was the first effectual resistance they en- 
countered. 

Certainly the ministers had become so ob- 
noxious, that scarcely any measure that origi- 
naU?d with them could give satisfaction. War 
IS seldom unpopular wliile it is successful, 
but the contest with the colonies in America was 
not only considered as impolitic, but the ill suc- 
cess which attended it generated a mass of dis- 
content ill the metropolis, which manifested itself 
on all occasions. Strong remonstrances were 
presented to his majesty from the city in 1781, 
ileprecaling all further perseverance in * a system 
of measures which had proved so disastrous to 
the country,* and intrealing him to dismiss, from 
his presence and councils, all those persons who 
had deluded him into an ‘ unfortunate and un- 
natural war.’ It has been the inaxiiii of the 
eitixens to speak their sc*ntiments boldly, and to 
bear to the throne their grievances, but they have 
still always been foremost in loyally to the sove- 
reign, and in support of the government when it 
required their aid. 

Many opportunities have occurred in which 
they have manifested both. When, in the year 
1786, the wretched maniac Margaret Nicholson, 
attempted to stab our laic venerated sovereign, 
the citizens of London were the first to express 
their congratulations on bis majesty’s escape; 
and three years afterwards, when the king had 
recovered from the dreadful malady with which 
he had been afflicted, tl\« metropolis was one 
scene of gaiety and joy ; when tlie first inomcius 
of exultation bad subsided, they crowded to l!ic 
altar, and joined tlieir majesties in returning 
thanks to that Being who Ivas tlie hearts of kings 
in his keeping, and who chastencth tliosc whom 
lie loveth. 

Tlie cady appearances of the I'rench r(?vo]u- 
<i Ml were hailed with transput in a country 
\’oi.. MIL 


which had long been considered as the natu- 
ral and political enemy of France ; but ns, in 
times of political effervescence, some ardent 
minds will overstep the bounds of discretion, 
it was not to be surprised that a portion, even 
of the population of London should sigli for 
institution.- they had been led to believe more 
liberal than their own. Political associations 
were formed, which, at a less critical moment, 
would have excited no alarm; and individuals 
were prosecuted, whose plans might have been 
sulhciLMitly watched and defeated by a vigilant 
police, yet it is difficult to censure the goveru- 
ijient even for an unnecessary vigor in preserv- 
ing the country from the horrors of a revolu- 
tion. 'Phe prosecution of Tooke, Hardy, 
Thelwall, and Bouncy, in 1794, on a charge of 
higli treason, was, perhaps, ill-advised, thougli 
the result proved a trmnqdi to civil liberty ; for 
it was on this trial that the doctrine of construc- 
tive treason, which, in a darker period of our 
history had sent many to the block, was over- 
turned by the eloquence of an F.rskino and a 
Gibbs. A less exceptionable mode of counter 
acting tlie spread of sedition was afterwards 
adopteil by the formation of loyal associations. 
The dread of an insurrection in this country, 
when the scenes, wliich hud been acted in Paris, 
might be re-acted in the British metropolis, now 
excited alarm, and a meeting was held at Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Hall, of 3000 of the priricipul 
merchants, bankers, and traders of the capital, 
who agreed to a declaration of allachnient to the 
constitution, which, in a few' days, was signed 
by upwards of 8000 individuals, tlie most re- 
spectable for rank, character, and property. 

But nothing tended so much to heal the poli- 
tical dissensions which, at this period, distracted 
the coiiulry ns well as the metropolis, as the war 
wliich commenced between tliis country and 
France. The court of common council now 
addressed his majesty, to thank him ‘ for his 
paternal care in the preservation of the public 
tranquillity,’ and assured him of ‘ the readiness 
and determination of his faithful citizens to sup- 
]K)rt the honor of Ins crown, and tlie welfare of 
bis kingdoms, against llie ambitious designs of 
France.’ 

A few tumults, but not of a political nature, 
occurreil about tliis lime, in which some crimp- 
ing houses, and decoy liouses for recruiting, 
were destroyed by the mob : the po}>-ffun plot, 
in which three persons w'ere apprehended for a 
conspiracy to assassinate the king, also excited 
some alarm, but, after the persons had liecn con- 
fined a fiw months, tliey w'ere hberated ; not 
but that there were individuals capable of com- 
niitlmg the most daring outrages, even on their 
sovereie.!!, who, in proceeding to open the par- 
liament, in October, 179.'), was beset by a mob, 
said to amount to 100,000 persons : they assailccl 
lus majesty w'ith seditious cries; several stones 
were also thrown at the royal carriage, and one 
of the glass panm ls was broken by a bullet 
either of lead or marble. 

M hile a misjuided populace were thus insult- 
ing one of the lu st of monarchs, the monied in- 
terest of 1 ondon was manifesting the stroneest 
inark.s of confidence in his majesty conduct. 'I'iie 
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exigencies of the times requiring extraordinary 
supplies, Mr. Pitt, who calculated largely, but 
not erroneously, on the disposition of the city, 
proposed raising a voluntary loan of £18,000,000, 
and on the 1st of December, 1796, communi- 
cated his project to the lord mayor, requesting 
him to make it known to the corporation and 
public conqianies. Had the minister ofTered to 
lend the sum, instead of a.sking to borrow it, he 
could not have been answered more promptly. 
The bank lent £1,000,000, and in four days the 
whole sum was subscribed, so that when the 
court of comiuon council voted £100,000, on the 
morning of the fifth day, it was only admitted as 
a favor. Two years afterwards the merchants, 
bankers, and traders of T^ondon determined on 
aiding government with a voluntary subscription, 
which, in the course of a few hours on the day it 
was proposed in the Hoyal Kxohaiige, amounted 
lO £46,500 ; the bank added £‘200,000, and the 
court of common council £10,000; and, in the 
course of a very short time, the subscription 
amounted to nearly £‘2,000,000. 

The vigor with which the war was prosecuted, 
the patience with which the people submitted to 
every yirivation, and the joy with wliich peace 
was hailed, are events which belong to the his- 
tory of Great Britain, and not to T/)ndon in par- 
ticular. The peace \Vas, however, of short 
duration, and the government found the people 
rea<iy for new sacrifices. 

The domestic history of this period was marked 
by a conspiracy to overturn the constitution, 
when colonel Despard, and other persons of the 
lower class of society, were arrested at a public- 
house —the Oakley Arms, Oakley Street. In the 
month of February, 1803, ten of them were con- 
victed of high-treason, and on the 21st of that 
month Despard and six others were executed on 
the top of llorsemonger gaol, Southwark ; their 
heads were cut off and exhibited to the crowd, 
but the other part of the sentence on traitors was 
remitted. 

During the long war that, ensued, party poli- 
tics were carried to a <grcat length, not only in 
the senate, but also in the city council, and on 
more than one occasion the citizens were divided 
in their sentiments, as to the measures of govern- 
ment : a new call for men or money, or a new 
opportunity of testifying their loyalty, was how- 
ever sure to unite all ranks and parties, and no 
loyalty could be less equivocal than that which 
was manifested in the metropolis on the 2.5th of 
October, 1809, when his late majesty entered the 
fiftieth year of his reign, and which was cele- 
brated as a jubilee. The arms of France had 
triumphed over every continental power, and 
Fngland, left to continue the struggle single- 
handed, had swept the ocean of her enemies, and 
sighed for new worlds to conquer— or a new 
stage on which to renew the comb.'if, when the 
Spaniards began to shake off the Icthaigy which 
had placed them beneath the yoke of the Gallic 
emperor. England was not backward in her 
aid, and the city of London, equaHy prompt, 
opened the subscription for the Spanish army, 
which, in the course of a few weeks, amounted 
to upwards of £50,000. The contest obsti- 
nate, and the issue long doubtful, when a domes- 


tic event created an alarming sensation in the 
metropolis. On the evening of the lltli of May, 
181*2, as Mr. Percival, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, was entering the lobby of the houa^ of 
commons, he was shot by a person of the name 
of John Bellingham. In the first moment of 
alarm it was feared that this sanguinary act 
might only be part of a deep laid and extensive 
conspiracy against government, but it was soon 
discovered that it was the single act of an assas- 
sin, who had become desperate by misfortune, 
and imagined that government had not afforded 
liim the protection to which he was entitled in 
his commercial intercourse with Russia. The 
wretched man, who made no attempt to escape, 
was taken into custody, tried and convicted at 
the Old Bailey, on the Friday morning, and on 
Monday the 18tli he was executed. 

From the time that his pre.sent majesty was 
appointed regent, in January 1811, in conse- 
quence of the malady with which his royal sire 
was afflicted, the success of the British arms be- 
came as signal on land as it hitherto had been at 
.sea; and often were the tranquil pursuits of the 
citizens interrupted by the roar of the park and 
tower guns, announcing some new victory ob- 
tained by our gallant troops in the Peninsula 
under the illustrious Wellington, until even vic- 
tory lost its novelty,* and the people of England 
felt more joy in giving peace to France than lh(?y 
had done in all their triumphs over her. 

The treaty concluded at Paris, on the 30th of 
May 1814, gave peace to Europe, after a war of 
more than twenty years’ duration ; and, on the 
8th of the following month, the emperor of Rus- 
sia, the king of Prussia, and two of his sons, 
with several of the Austr an, Russian, and Prus- 
sian generals who had most distinguished them- 
selves, visited liOndon, and were treated by the 
court and the city with true English hospitality. 

The war which had biam for some time carried 
on between (ireat Britain and the United States 
of America, was terminated by the treaty of 
Ghent; but scarcely bad the nation felt the bles- 
sings of peace, when Napoleon, the emperor of 
France, who, on his abdication, bad chosen and 
been allowed the Isle of Elba for his residence, 
returned to France, and, in a march to Paris 
which has no parallel in history, overturned the 
government of the Bourbons, and reseated him- 
self on the imperial throne, without drawing a 
sword, or firing a musket. The clangor of arms 
again resounded through Europe. The British 
troops, under the command of the duke of Wel- 
lington were cantoned in the Netherlands, and the 
Prussians soon marched to their support. The 
battle of Waterloo followed — the anxiety in Lon- 
don for tidings of its results was unbounded ; we 
need not repeat what they were : the allied 
armies again entered Paris; Btionaparlo surren- 
dered himself to the IRitish nation, and was sent 
to the Island of St. Helena, where the imperial 
exile died on the 5th of May 1821. 

Domestic calamities and domestic dissensions 
succeeded the war; the princess Charlotte of 
Wales, who had been married to prinCe Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg, in the preceding year, died on 
the Gth of November, 1817, in child-bed, to the 
great grief of the whole nation I and never per- 
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naps did the metiiopolis wear an aspect of such 
profound and sincere grief as on the day of her 
funeral : all business was suspended, and the 
churches and chapels were unable to contain the 
numbers that crowded to acknowledge their 
submission to the will of the divine Being. 

Some time previous to this period several 
meetings had taken place in Spa-fields, and otlicr 
places, for the avowed purpose of petitioning or 
remonstrating with the government. One of 
these was held on the 2d of December 181 G, and 
was followed by riots in the city. Some pawn- 
brokers’ and gunsmiths’ shops were robbed, atui 
several outrages committed. Four persons were 
arrested for high-lreason, and tried, but were 
acquitted. One of the rioters was, however, con- 
victed and executed. 

The metropolis was still in an unsettled state, 
and in January 1810 it was deemed necessary 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, which for 
some time restrained the disafiected ; until the 
Cato Street conspiracy was discovered in 1820, 
when nine persons were secured in a small st.able- 
loft, where they had assembled on the night fixed 
upon for assassinating his innjosty’s ministers, 
while assembled at dinner at the house of lord 
llarrowby. The ring-lcaderThi.stlewood,whohad 
been tried for bigh treason in 1817, at first 
cscapeil, but was taken next day, and, together 
with five of his associates, tried and executed at 
the Old Bailey, 20th of April. Since this occur- 
rence the tranquillity of the metropolis has been 
undisturbed by any political events of moment. 

Remaukaiu.e Distinct Fvknts. 

Tlicre are some few events in the history of 
liOndon so remarkably distinct from the general 
occurrcMices of our narrative, that we have thought 
they would prove more acceptable to our readers 
as separate addenda. 

1. Earthfjuakes and hurricanes, as natural 
calamities, first demand our attention. London 
nas been but four times visited with any shocks 
of the former kind, and they have been remark- 
ably slight. The first of them known in history 
ocH.urred on V^alcntine’s Fve, in the year 1247, 
but the damage done was trifiing; as was that of 
two others in 1601 and 1692; a severer shock 
was experienced in 1580, when Stowe assures 
us several churches were shattered, and the bells 
struck against the hammers. Two other shocks 
wr re feit on the 8lh of February and 8th of 
March, 1751, which the fears of the inhaViiiants 
appear to have magnified excessively- -for the 
only damage that they did was what is done by 
a high wind every year, throwing down a few 
chimneys and some old houses, which ought to 
have been condemned. The earthquake of 1751 
afibrded one Bell, a life-guards-man, the oppor 
t unity to practise on the credulity of the people, 
by prophesying, that * as the second earthquake 
had happened exactly four weeks after the first, 
so there would be a third precisely four weeks 
after the second, which would lay the cities of 
London and Westminster in mins.’ So great 
was the panic, that, a few days before the threat- 
ened destruction, the inhabitants began to quit 
the town in great numbers. * Many persons,’ 
say the newspapers of the day ‘ eft their houses 


and walked in the fields, or lay in boats all night, 
many people of fashion in the neighbouring vil- 
lages sat in their coaches till day break ; others 
went to a greater distance, so that the roads were 
never more thronged, and lodgings were liardly 
to he procured at Windsor; so far, and even to 
their wit’s end, had their superstitions fears, or 
their guilty consciences, driven them.’ 

But this metropolis lias frequently and severely 
suftered by hurricanes : on one occasion more 
severely tliaii by any other calamity, except bv 
the gre.it fire. The most remarkable storms have 
beoii those of the years 1440, 1445, 1599, 1703, 
1739, 1740, 1788, 1790, 1704, 1797, 1798, and 
1801 ; but, with the exception of that of 1703, 
none of these were very desinictive. The last men- 
tioned hurricane, whieli is often denominated the 
high wind of 1703, began about ten o’clock on the 
night of the 16th of Noveirihor, and raged with 
unabated fury until seven o’clock next inoniing. 
Such a scene of devastation was scarcely ever 
witnessed as in a few hours had beini committed 
in London, where 2000 stacks of chimneys were 
blown down, and the lead torn from the roofs of 
sevcml churches, or rolled up like skins of 
parchment. Two turrets, which had been built 
a short time before on the cliurch of St. Mary, 
Aldermary, the four pinnacles of St. Michael’s 
inConihiU, and one of the spires of St.'Saviour’s, 
Southwark, were blown down ; tiie guard room, 
at Whiiehall, was completely unroofed ; the 
vanes and spindles of the weather-cocks on nearly 
all the churches were brt'kcu to pieces; upwards 
of thirty houses in Moorlields and other parts of 
the town were entirely blown down, and several 
hundreds more were dilapidated. Twenty-one 
persons were killed, and upwards of 200 severely 
wounded by the falling of chimneys and houses. 
All the slups in the river Thames, except four, 
broke from their moorings, and were cast on 
shore, principally between Shadwell and Lime- 
house; sixty barges were driven, with great fury, 
against London-bridge, many of which were 
sunk or staved, and ne.arly 500 wherries were 
entirely lost. The loss sustained in London was 
estimated at £2,000,000 sterling, and such was 
the demand for tiles for covering the dilapidated 
houses, that the price was advanced from £l 
Ls. to £6 G.s\ per 1000, and bricklayers’ l.abor rose 
ill ail equal proportion. It was in this storm 
that the Kddystone light-house was blown down. 

2. lie markable fires . — The first fire in London 
we find noticed is by the Iceni under Boadicca, 
who laid (’olchester, St. Albans, and J.ondon, 
waste by fire and the sword. In the years 764, 
798, and 801, also, London sufl'ered severely 
from conflagration, particularly in 798, when the 
city was almost burnt down, and many of the 
inhabitants yierished in the flames. In 982 a fire 
accidentally took place, which nearly destroyed 
the whole city; but, according to the Saxon 
chronicle, ‘ the greatest casual fire that till this 
time befel tlie city’ was in 1077, ‘ when the 
greatest part of it was laid in ashes.’ 

We find, hovl'cver, the city rebuilt, and a prey 
to a still greater fire in tfie year 1086, which 
Stowe says, ‘ spread over almost all the princi- 
pal cities of England : the church of St. Paul’s, 
in I.ondon. was burnt, with the most part of the 
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ciiie, which tin.' beg^aii at the entry of the west 
Uatc, and coiisuincd to the east gate.’ Anotiier 
lire ill 1090 destroyed a considerable part of the 
city; which in 1135 again fell a prey to the 
Haines This began near London Stone, and 
burnt eastward as far as Aldgate, and westward 
to St, Paul’s. The fire of 1212 belongs rather 
to the account of London Bridge. See our Part 
ill. of this article. In 1232 and 1483 London 
was visited with Hres; in the latter, which began 
at Leadenhall, Stowe says, * much housing was 
burnt, and all the stocks for guns, and otlier like 
provision, belonging to tlie city.’ 

Tlie great fire of London, as it has been most- 
appropriately called, broke out at one o^clock 
on Sunday morning Sept. 2d, lOlifi, at tlic house 
of one Parryner, a baker, in I’mlding Lane, Fish 
Street Hill, Whether it originated in accident or 
design is a point on w’hich historians by no means 
agree, whileall concuriri representing it us at once 
more destructive in its progress, and ultimately 
productive of more beneficial effects, than any 
conflagration recorded in history. It is even the 
opinion of more than one respectable writer, 
that the fire was almost necessary to promote the 
complete extinction of the plague, which had 
the year before dealt desolation with such an un- 
sparing hand in tluj melropolfs, that the very air 
had become tainted with tlie putrefaction of the 
dead ; we are far from thinking this to have been 
the case, but it is not too much to infer, that, had 
it not been for some such calamity as the great 
tire, London might long have suffered by that 
dreadful scourge of humanity, which its crowded 
streets, by confining the circulation of the air, 
and tfie want of cleanliness on account of the 
scanty suj)ply of water, seemed so well calcu- 
lated to promote. It is true tliat a city was 
destroyed and property to an unparalleled 
amount was lost ; but the result was, a new city, 
improved in wealth, grandeur, and all the con- 
veniences of life, which otherwise would not 
have been obtained for ages: and, however fatal 
the calamity must have been to tlie age in which 
it happened, it has been productive of the ino.st 
lasting benefits to posterity. The part of (he 
town where it began is now very confined, but 
it was much more so at that time, when the neigh- 
bourhood consisted of nothing but narrow lanes 
and passages, and the houses were principally of 
wood, or lath and plaster The fire soon spread 
to the adjacent houses, and rlefied the power of 
buckets, for the engines could not be brought to 
bear upon it with any degree of success, on 
account of the narrowness of the streets. It was 
then suggested to the lord mayor. Sir Thomas 
Bludworth, who arrived on the spot at three 
o’clock in the morning, that it w'ould he advisa- 
ble to pull down several houses, in order to inter- 
cept tlie progress of the flames ; but he refused to 
allow of so prudent a measure, .Hid is said (o 
have expressed his opinion of the insignificance 
of the fire in flippant and indelicate terms. By 
eight o’clock in the morning it h.id reached Lon- 
don Biidge, ‘ and there dividing, left enough to 
burn down all that had been erected on it since 
the fire in 1833, ai)d,witli the main body pressed 
forward into Thames Street,^ which was cliargcd 
with combustible mateiials that angmcnled it 
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very considerably, raging witli great fury the 
whole day, and striking the inhabitants with such 
terror, that, says I.,ord Clarendon, ‘ all meii stood 
amazed as spectators only, no man knowing what 
remedy to apply, nor the magistrates what orders 
to give.* 

The amiable F*velyn, who has left a most 
nervous and unafiecled narrative of this great 
calamity, says, ‘ the conflagration was so uni- 
versal, and the people so astonished, that from 
the beginning, 1 know not by what ^despondency 
or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it, so that 
there was notliing heard or seen hut crying out 
and lamentations, running about like distracted 
creatures, without at all attempting to save even 
their goods, such a strange consternation there 
was upon them.’ At first the fire took an 
easterly direction, and proceeded .so rapidly, that 
considerable fears were entertained it would 
reach the tower, to prevent which several houses 
were pulled down : but on tlie night of Monday 
it became directed to other quarters. The wind 
changed, and blew with ‘so great and irresistible 
violence, that it scattered the fire from pursuing 
the line that it was in with all its force, and 
spread it over tlie city, so that they who went 
laie to bed, at a great rlistance from any place 
where the fire prevailed, were awakened hefuro 
morning with tlieirown houses being in a flume.’ 
On Monday, Oracechuroh Street, and part of 
both Lombard Street and Fenclnirch Street, were 
in flames ; the fire then was burning in the form 
of a how. 

When tlie first panic was over, and tin; fire 
spread so rapidly that no person could calculate 
on tlu? safi.'ty of his house, great exertions weri; 
made to remove the properly into the ailjaceiit 
fields, which, for many mih's round, were strewed 
with all sorts of moveables. Five, ten, and even 
fifty pounds wore given for a cart, to remove 
some valuable property about to be consumed — 
the boats and barges on the river were all laden ; 
and ‘scarcely a back, either of man or woman, 
that had strength, but had a burden on it in the 
street.’ 

The night of Monday was more dreadful than 
the ])receding one ; the fire slione with such a 
fearful blaze, that the streets were as light as from 
the suii at noon-day. After spreading, in one 
line westward, along the banks of the Tliames, 
as fi\r as (ineeiihitlie, and in a parallel direction 
along (ornhill to the Boyal Exchange, and 
northward to Dowgate and Watling Street, it di- 
vided it.self into four branches, wliicli united in 
one great flame at the eastern end of Chcapside : 
on Tuesday the whole of that street was in 
flames, and the fire was seen ‘ leaping from 
house to house, and street to street, at great dis- 
tance one from the other.’ The impetuous 
flames now advanced with lawless power to the 
cathedral of St. Tbiul’s ; ^ the stones of which,’ 
.says Fvelyn, ‘ flew like granados, mealtiiig lead 
running downe the streetes in a streame, and the 
very jiavements glowing with a fiery rednesse. 
so as no horse nor man was ^ble to tread on 
lliein, and the demolition had stop])ed all the 
passages, so that no help could he applied.’ The 
neighbouring streets shared the same fate, and 
tlie writer ju.sl quoted draws a vivid feature of 
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the appalling scene: ‘Oh the miserable and 
calamitous spectacle!’ he exclaims, ‘such as 
haply the world had not seene the like since the 
foundation of it, nor be outdone till the universal 
conflagration. All the skie was of a flery aspect, 
like the top of a burning oven, tlie light scene 
above forty miles round al)out for many nights. 
(Jod grant my eyes may never behold the like, 
now seeing above 10,000 houses all in one flame; 
the noise and cracking and thunder of the 
impetuous flames, the shrieking of women and 
children, the hurry of people, the fall of lowers, 
houses, and clnirches, was like an hiileims siorme, 
and the aire all about so hot and inflamed, that 
at last one was not able to approach it, so tliat 
they were forced to stand still and let llie flames 
burn on, whicli they did for iieere two miles in 
length and one in breadth. The clouds of smoke 
were dismall and readied, upon computation, 
neere fifty miles iu leugtli. Thus 1 left it this 
afternoone burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or 
the last day. London was, but is no inore.^ 

On Tuesday night, the tlevouring element 
continued its destructive havoc, sweeping away 
Ijidgate llill, the Old Hailey, the whole of Meet 
Street, and the Inner Temple, and threatening 
(‘veu the Court at Wliitchall, whicli now began 
to be alarmed, and gave directions to blow' up 
several houses with gunpowder — a plan which, 
if adopted at the coinmencoinent of the fire, 
when it was suggestc?(l by some seamen, might 
have saved half the city ; but this ‘some tenaci- 
ous and avaricious men, aldermen, Jcc., would 
not permit, because their hr.ijics must have been 
of the first.’ 

On Wednesday morning, when the inhabitants 
of W^cstniinster and the suburbs w'ore preparing 
to flee from the flaming sword which seemed to 
pursue them, the wind was hushed, the fin* was 
stayed, and a remnant of l.ondon was saved. 
The first elfcctual check that the fire encountered 
was the brick buildings of the Temple, whicli 
were only partially consumed, and uUhougli the 
tire broke out again here on the Thursday evening, 
the duke of York, who watched there the whole 
of that night, caused the houses in front of it to 
be 1)1 own up, by which means the flames were 
extinguished. 

To aggravate the ruin and distress in which 
the citizens were involved, by the loss of their 
liouses and their property, the most alarming 
reports wore spread. It was rumored that 
persons had been taken with fire balls and 
matches, in llie act of alleiiipting to set fire on 
the city in other places. This so enraged the 
multitude, that they killed a poor woman who 
had something concealed in her apron, which 
they conceived to be fire balls, and wounded 
several other persons, paiticularly French and 
Dutch, against whom they felt very indignant. 
A more alarming rumor was circulated on the 
Wednesday night ; when the inhabitants were 
lying in tents in the neighbouring fields, it was 
reported, that ‘ tlie I’rencli were coming armed 
against them to cut their throats, and spoil them 
of what they had saved out of llie fire.’ Des- 
pair roused the citizens, and, fired wUh indigna- 
tion, they prepared to defend themselves; but 
inoruing dispelled their uneasiness, and brought 
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writh it the joyous prospect that the fire was sub- 
dued, and that no new calamity threatened them. 

Nothing could exceed the zeal and activity of 
the king and the duke of York during the whole 
of the dreadful scene : tliey traversed the city 
night and day, encouraging the laborers, wliere 
they thought there was the slightest chance of 
arresting the progress of tlie flames, and person- 
ally directing every measure for that purpose ; 
to this energy, and to a corresponding vigilance 
on the part of the magistracy and the train bands, 
must lie attributed the circumstance, that so few 
lives were lost, and so few outrages coniinitled. 

T'lie extent of tlie ravages covered a space of 
4’.U) acres ; as the bouud.iries are fixed in the 
official account of the fire, whicli appeared in 
the London ( iazette of the I Olh of September. It 
is here staled, tlial a stop was put to it at ‘ the 
Temple Church, near Jlolhorn Hridge, Fye Cor- 
ner, Smithlield ; Aldersgate, Cripplegate, near 
the lower end of (.'olernan Stn et, at the end of 
ilasinghall Street, by the postern at the upper 
end of Bishopsgale Street, and Lcadenhall Street, 
at the standard in (Jornhill, at the church in Fen- 
cliurcli Street, near Clothworkers’ Hall in Min- 
cing Lane, at the midillc of ^Jark Lane, and at 
the Tow(‘r Dock.* 

In the British Museum there are forty-one 
folio volumes of the Decisions of the (’ommis- 
sioners ou tlie claims of the persons who ha<l 
suflered by the fire, but they do not furnish any 
account of the aggregate loss, nor could it, in- 
deed, be very accurately ascertained. The in- 
scription on the monument, founded on the 
reports of the surveyors, states that of the six 
and twenty wards it utterly destroyed fifteen, 
and left eight others shattered and half burnt; 
that it consumed 400 streets, i:i,‘200 dwelling 
houses, eiglily-nine churches, beside chapels, 
four of the city gate*, the Cuildhall, with several 
public buildings, hospitals, schools, libraries, 
and a vast number of stalely edifices. In a 
tract, printed in the liarleian Miscellany, there 
is an estimate of the value of the property de- 
stroyed, in which the number of houses is cal- 
culated at 12,000; they are valued, one with 
another, at per annum, which, at twelve 
years’ purchase, make the whole ainounl to 
jC 3, 000,000. The cathedral, the churches, and 
other public buildings, are valued at £l ,800,000 ; 
the personal property and goods at a simdar 
sum; £20,000 in wharfs; and £1.50,000 in 
bouts and* bargi’S, cart loads of furniture, &c. ; 
making in the whole £7,370,000 : but it is sup- 
posed, that this caleulafion is mucli to<» low, and 
that the property destroyed could not be less 
than £10,000,000 sterling. 

Great as the calamity \vas, and convinced as 
the citizens were that it had been the work of 
incendiaries, yet they bore it with patience and 
re.sigriation, and tliought only of repairing their 
loss and restoring the city, which they did .so 
succe.ssfully, that Burnet says : ‘ to the amaze- 
ment of all Europe, London was, in four years 
time, re-built with so much beauty and magnifi- 
cence, that we, who saw it in both states, before 
and after the fire, cannot reflect on it, without 
wondering wheie the wealth could he found to 
bear sj va.«l a loss as was made by the fire, and 
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so prodigious an expanse as was laid out in re- 
ouilding the city/ It is very remarkable that, 
during the whole time of the fire, and amidst 
all the alarm and confusion it occasioned, not 
more than six persons perished, and those prin- 
cipally by venturing incautiously over the ruins; 
nor do the bills of mortality appear to have been 
increased by the houseless condition to which so 
many thousaiuls of persons were reduced, when 
compelled to live in huts erected in Smithfield, 
Finsbury, and Moorfields, and other places in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. 

* Although so indiscriminate and so dreadful 
an act of vengeance, as that of destroying a 
whole city, can scarcely be supposed to be har- 
boured by any human being, yet there is strong 
reason to believe,’ say the brothers Percy, ‘ that 
the city was set on tire by incendiaries, and that 
in more places than one. The lioinan Catholics 
have always stoutly denied it, and compare the 
accusation to that of Nero against the Christians, 
whom he charged with setting fire to Rome ; 
and Pope, knowing tliat an invective or an as- 
sertion is better recollected and lives longer in 
verse than prose, has, in two lines on the monu- 
ment, declared, that the acciisation against the 
Roman Catholics is false. If, however, the cir- 
cumstances were to be decided according to the 
rules of circumstantial evidence, we believe it 
would be fully established, tlmt the fire was not 
accidental. Lord Clarendon, who cerlainly 
cannot be suspected of any illiberal prejudices, 
and would rather attribute the fire to chance 
than design, says, ‘ the breaking out of the fiie 
in several ])laces, at so great distaiute from each 
other, made it evident, that it was by conspiracy 
and combination tliut ‘ it could not be con- 
ceived how a house, that was distant a mile from 
any part of the lire, could suddenly be in a flame 
without some particular malice; and this case 
fell out every hour.* Tiie noble author next 
alludes to llc.rbert, who vvas executed for the 
crime ; and allho\igh his examination w.as some- 
what contradictory, yet his confession was sufli- 
ciently (?xplicit ; for, when lie was taken by the 
committee to identify the place, he pomte<l out the 
site of the house where the fire coininenccd as 
that which ho and his accomjiliccs had set on 
fire. Even lord Clarendon, wljo maintains Her- 
bert’s innocence, furnishes very strong proof of 
his guilt, iti his account of his confession : he 
says, * the house, and all which were near it, 
were so covered and buried in llie ruins, that the 
owners themselves, without some infallible mark, 
could very hardly have said wlicrc their own 
houses had stood ; but this man led them directly 
to the place, described how it stood, Uie shape 
of the little yard, the fashion of the door and 
windows, and where he first put the lire; and 
all this with such exactness, that 'hey who dwelt 
long near it, could not so perfectly have described 
all particulars.’ 

Farryncr, the baker, in whose house the fire 
originated, confidently asserts that it was set uii 
lire; but wlicj:,Lr Herbert was really guilty or 
not, oi was, as his advocat' S contend, insane, 
there is evidence which is more than presump- 
tive, that the city was wilfully burnt ; it is not 
the deposition of prejudiced persons after the 
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lire happened, but evidence that the design ex- 
isted many months before it was carried into 
effect. In the London Gazette, No. 4?, for 
April 30th, 1660, there is an account of the con- 
viction at the Old Bailey sessions, of John 
Rathbone, ‘ an old army colonel,’ and several 
others, for conspiring the death of his majesty, 
and the overthrow of the government; and it 
states that ‘ the better to effect this hellish design, 
the city was to have been fired, and the portcullis 
to have been let down to keep out all assistance; 
the horse-guards to have been surprised in the 
inns where they were quartered, several ostlers 
having been gained for that purpose. The 
Tower was accordingly viewed, and its surprise 
ordered by boats over the mote, and from thence 
to scale the wall. One Alexander, who is not yet 
taken, had likewise distributed sums of money 
to these conspirators ; and, for the carrying on 
of the design more effectually, they were told of 
a council of the groat ones that sate frequently 
in London, from whom issued all orders ; which 
council received their directions from another in 
Holland, who sate with the States ; and that the 
3r(l of September was pitched on for the at- 
tempt, as being found, by Lillie’s almanack and 
a scheme erected for that purpose, to be a lucky 
day, a planet then ruling, which prognosticated 
the downfal of monarchy.’ The account con- 
cludes with stating, that ‘the evidence against 
these persons was very full and clear, and they 
accordingly were found guilty of high trea- 
son.’ 

At first the following inscription was placed 
on the house built on tlie site of Farryner’s ; 
but the number of persons it attracted to the 
spot caused it afterwards to be removed. ‘ Here, 
by the permission of heaven, hell broke loose 
upon this Protestant city, from tlie malicious 
hearts of barbarous Papists, by the hand of 
their agent Herbert; wlio confessed, and on the 
ruins of this place declared the fact for which he 
was hanged, viz. that hero began the dreadful 
fire which is described and perpetuated on and 
by the neighbouring pillar, erected anno 16H1, in 
the mayoralty of Sir Patience Ward, Knight/ 

There have, since the above period, been 
some serious conflagralions in London, parti- 
c!ularly the fire in Thames Street on the 15th of 
January 171.5, when upwards of 120 houses, and 
an immense quantity of merchandise, were de- 
ctroyed. This calamity was aggravated by the 
death of more than fifty persons, who perished 
in the flames, and by other accidents. 

On the 2.5th of March, 1748, a most destruc- 
tive fire broke out at u peruke-maker’s shop 
in ’Change Alley, Coriihill, which continued 
for twelve hours, and totally destroyed nearly 
100 liouse.s, twenty of which were in Corn- 
hill. Mr. Eldridge, his wife, children, ami ser- 
vants, all perished in the flames, and .several 
other persons were killed by various accidents. 
The loss occasioned by this fire was estimated 
at £200,000. 

On the 7lh of November, 1765, a fire broke 
out in the house of a peruke-maker, in Bishops- 
gate Street, which destroyed, or greatly iniiircil, 
100 hou.ses. All the houses from Cornhill to 
the church of St. Mary Outwich, in Bishopsgafe 
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Street, were burnt down : as was the White Lion 
Tavern, which had been purchased only on the 
preceding evening for £3000 ; several persons 
were killed by the fire, and by the falling of chim- 
neys; and the next day a gentleman, thinking 
that some persons were buried among tlie ruins, 
got the firemen to work with their pick-axes, 
when, on removing the rubbisli, they drew out 
two men, three women, and a child about six 
years old, all alive. 

During the riots of 1780, the King’s Bench, 
Fleet, and Bridewell prisons were set on fire, as 
well as several houses in various parts of the 
metropolis. In 1793, on the 2d of December, 
an extensive range of warehouses, near Uenni- 
lage Bridge, Wupping, was destroyed by fire, 
together with several adjoining houses. Three 
vessels lying in the dock were also burnt. The 
goods destroyed consisted principally of sugar, 
rum, and hemp. Of the sugar, 1400 casks were 
melted into one mass by the intense heat, and 
flowed through the streets in a brilliant stream 
of liquid fire. 

But the greatest conflagration known in T.on- 
don since 1666 was the fire in Ratcliff, which 
broke out at Cock Hill, on the 23d of July 
1704. It was caused by the boiling over of a 
pitch kettle at a boat-builder’s, from whose 
warehouses it communicated to a barge laden 
with salt[)etre and other stores, and thence 
extended to several other vessels. The ware- 
houses of the East India Company were also 
consumed, and nothing could arrest the progress 
of the destructive element, until, having reached 
an open space of ground towards Stepney, the 
flames ceased for want of materials. It was cal- 
culated that, out of 1200 houses, of which the 
hamlet consisted, not more than 570 were left 
standing. A calamity so sudden and so fatal 
called for the immediate and the liberal aid of 
both the government and the public, and it was 
freely given : 150 tents were forwarded from tlic 
tower, and pitched in a vacant piece of ground 
near Stepney ( ’burch. I’rovisions were supplied, 
in the first instance, by the parish to the poor 
sufferers. A subscription was opened at Lloyd’s 
Coflee-house for their relief, and several gentle- 
men, who attended near the ruins to solicit the 
assistanci? of the benevolent, were so successful, 
that on the Sunday immediately after the fire up- 
wards of £800 was thus collected, of which £126 
was in copper, including £38 145. in farthings; 
exhibiting a singular instance how universal the 
feelings of synipatliy und benevolence must have 
been. The whole .sum subscribed in various 
ways for the relief of the suflererswas more than 
£16,000. 

Several other fires, which have done considera- 
ble damage to various parts of tlie metropolis, 
have occurred, but those above noticed are the 
principal ones. The more substantial and less 
inflammable nature of materials used in building, 
the width of the streets, the regulation of the 
building act as to party-walls, and the more 
ready supply of water, arc all guarantees that 
liOndon will never again be visited wilh those 
calamities, which have laid it in ashc*^, in the 
course of a few hours. The fires in London have 
more freipicntly originated in accident than de- 


sign: and so convinced was the legislature of 
this, that in the act of 1708 it vviis enacted, * tlmt 
every servant, by whose negligence or careless- 
ness a fire should be occasioned, should forfeit 
£100, or, in default, be imprisoned and kepi to 
hard labor during eighteen months.’ 

3. Wat Tyler s insurrection has already been 
recorded in our article England. After finding 
himself at the head of 100,000 men, this incen- 
diary aimed at the subversion of the government, 
and marched to London, breathing vengeance 
against the nobility and the members of the legal 
profession. The public gaols, which were 
opened, added to the rebel army, now so nu- 
merous, some men of a determined character, 
and with talents well calculated for keeping alive 
the flame of rebellion, which had been so suc- 
cessfully kindled. Among those gaol recruits 
was the famous John Ball, the priest, who now 
became chaplain-general to the army. Wat 
Tyler had for associates several other daring 
men, who, making a merit of their humble oc- 
cupations, assumed the fictitious names of Jack 
Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller. 

Ill their route to London they committed 
many excesses, putting to death several peers 
and gentlemen, and every lawyer that had the 
misfortune to fall into their hands. In their hos- 
tility to the duke of Lancaster, they bound 
tliemsclves by an oath, never to acknowledge 
for king any man whose name was John. When 
the rebels arrived at Blackheatli, the princess of 
Wales, the king’s mother, who was returning 
from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, passed through 
the midst of their encampment. The rebels 
permitted her to proceed on her journey, though 
some of the most insolent of them obliged her to 
kiss them, and maltreated her n4inuc. 

The rebels now sent a deputation to the king, 
who had taken refuge in the Tower, and desired 
to have an interview wilh him. For this pur- 
pose Richard sailed down the river in his barge; 
but, oil approaching the shore, ami witnessing 
many instances of tumult and confusion, lie did 
not think proper to land, but returned to the 
Tower. The king then sent to know the object 
of their assembling, and what it was they asked. 
W;it Tyler was reviewing his army when the 
king’s mcjssenger arrived, and, confident in the 
numbers of the men he saw marshalled l)eforc 
him, he sent back an insolent message, stating, 
tliat their Imsiness was of such importance as 
only to be communicated totlic king, whom they 
desired to meet them. This request having been 
refused, agreably to the determination of the 
king’s council, the r(*bels manbed towards J.on- 
don, and were soon masters of Southwark, which 
they plundered. .London bridge might have 
oflered some obstruction to tlicir progress ; hut 
the mob, on tlie city side, opened the gates in 
spite of the magisfr.itcs, and W at Tyler and his 
army entered tlie city, where they committed the 
most wanton i*xcesses. The duke of J.ancastcr’s 
palace in the Savoy, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s palace, the Temple, the hospital of St. 
John’s Clerkenwcll, and the houses of the judges 
and principal citizens (but more particularly 
those of the Flemings) wore razed to the ground. 
Against the Flemings their rage was iiiihoiindod : 
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They dragged them from the cliuvches where they 
liad taken sanctuary, and massacred them in the 
open streets. IMundcr, the usual attendant of 
public tumult, was certainly repressed, as much 
as possible, by the leaders of the insuirection, 
who even threw into tlic lire, amongst a heap of 
burning wealth, one of their followers, wlio en- 
deavoured to secure a piece of plate. 

The rebels now approached the Tower, where 
the king, with his mother, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the lord treasurer, and several of 
the nobility had taken refuge, when Hiehurd sent 
word, that he would give them a meeting on 
J\lile-Knd Green, and thither a large body of 
them, chiefly of the Kssex party, accordingly re- 
paired. As he was about to leave the Tower, 
lowever, a chosen band of Wat Tyler’s followers 
rushed into the fortress, cut off* the heads of the 
archbishop, the lord treasurer, Sir llobcrt Hales, 
and the cliancellor, and pillaged the royal apart- 
ments. Wat 'Pyler remained near the Tower at 
the head of 30,000 men. Consternation now 
.seized on the government, and, after some dis- 
cussion, it was deemed advisable to oHer the re- 
bels a charter; not, however, confirming the pri- 
vileges of the people, or redressing their giieyances, 
but abolishing villainage, and offering a general 
pardon for all crimes committed during the in- 
surrection. This charter, which was dated the 
1 6th of .lune, was in the following terms : — 
‘Richard, ike. Know, ye, that of our special 
grace, we have manumitted or set free all and 
singular our liege subjects, and others of the 
county of Kssex ; and tliem and every of them 
from all bondage do release and ac<{uit, by these 
])resents. And also we pardon to our said liege 
men and subjects, all manner of felonies, trea- 
sons, transgressions, and extortions by them, or 
any of them, in any manner whatsoever done or 
committed.’ 

Armed with this charter, ihi? young king pro- 
ceeded to Mile-End, where his offers were ac- 
cepted by the Essex men, who immediately 
ilispersed to their homes. The success which 
had here crowned the efforts of Richard, induced 
him to attempt a negocialion with the jirincipal 
rebel leader. For this purpose he repaired to 
Smithfield, with a few alteiidaiits, and sent Sir 
John Newton to desire W^at Tyler to meet him. 
Wat Tyler would only, however, attend at (he 
head of his troops. When entering Smithfield, 
he was met by the same krnght, with another 
message from the king, hut the hearer, delivering 
it without dismounting from his horse, so offend- 
ed the dignity of W'^at Tyler, that he raised his 
sword to strike him down. The king, however, in- 
terposed, and cried out to Sir John to dismount. 
In the conference that ensued, Tyler demanded 
much more than liad been yielded to his fellow 
insurgents. Besides a general cnrancluseincnt 
of hotid-men, he required that all warrens, parks, 
and chases should be made free and common to 
all, so that the poor, as well as the rich, should 
liave liberty to fish, fowl, and hunt in all places 
throughout the kingdom. It is, however, worthy 
of remark, that mme of liic rebels asked for the 
slightest modification of the poll tax, the griev- 
ance in which the insurrection had originated. 

The irisoliMue of W.it Tyler, wli'*. is said, du- 
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ring the conferent/?, to ha\e> frequent!) raised ins 
sword, did not provoke the resentmuit of the 
king; but it so roused the indignation or the 
lord mayor, William Walworth, that, with a 
sword or dagger, he struck the rebel dead at his 
feet, and thus terminated the rebellion. See 
England. Richard immediately knighted on 
the field the lord mayor, Walworth, and several 
of the aldermen, for their important services at 
this difficult crisis. 

Thus terminated one of the most extraordinary 
and most formidable insurrections that London 
ever witnessed. Like most other popular com- 
motions, it presented instances of private revenge, 
more striking than those of public feeling, and 
that too, in two of the most prominent characters 
who figured in it, Wat Tyler and Sir William 
Walworth. The former had been in the service 
of Richard Lions, an emincMit wine merchant, 
and slieriff* of London, who had inflicted per- 
sonal chastisement upon him. When the rebel 
chief reached London, he caused his old master 
to he beheaded, and his head carried before him 
on the point of a sjiear, though it is, perhaps, 
loo much to charge this act ou Wat Tyler’s re- 
.sentment, since to he rich was a sufficient crirnir 
to insure the punishment. A.s for Sir W'illiam 
Walworth, whose name is perpetuated in a po- 
]mlous suburb, his loyally is, perhaps, as ques- 
tionable as \\al T\ let’s patriotism. He was a 
])rincipal sull'erer by the insurrection, which had 
levelled to the ground a number of tenements 
which this citizen ])ossesscd on the bank side, 
and which were let out for the very worst of’ 
])urpo.ses. It is not too much, therefore, to sus- 
pect, that j)rivaU‘ feeling may have prompted his 
activity to put down the rebellion, and punish 
its leader. 

4. Jm/x Cwlc's — Shakspeare, who 

‘exhausted worlds and then imagined new',’ has 
rendered tlie insurrection of Jack Cade, in l-l.'iO, 
heltcT know'll in the second part of his play of 
Henry \T. than it would have been had it been 
recorded only in history. With that license’, 
which to poets is never denied, he has turned into 
ridicule an event, which occasioned no ordinary 
degree of alarm at the time,, and has, by the ex- 
travagancies which he makes its leaders com mil, 
thrown a discredit on popular insurrections, 
from which it is difficult to divest them. Not 
content with d(‘molishing public buildings, and 
the houses of the wealtliy, our bard makes Jack 
anxiou.s to burn all the records of the realm, that 
hi.s mouth may be ‘ the parliament of England. 
Denying that 

. - — * ignorance is the curse of Cod, 

Knowledge tlie wing wherewith we fly to heaven,’ 

Cade is represented as having a particular 
enmity to learning. He makes it one of his most 
serious charges against lord Say and Sele, that 
he had ‘ most iraiterously corrupted the youth of 
the realm in erecting a grammar school,’ and 
adds tills more sweeping accusation : ‘ whereas 
before, our forefathers had no bthcr books but 
the score and the tally; thou hast caused print- 
ing to he used, and, contrary to the king, his 
crown, and dignity, thou hast Imill a paper mill. 
It will he proved to thy face, that thou lia'.t men 
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about Ihee, that usually talk of a noun and avr-rb, 
and such abominable words as no Christian ear 
can endure/ 

Whatever desic;ns Jack Cade mi'^ht have had 
after striking his sword on London stone, and 
exclaiming ‘ now is Mortimer lord of this city,' 
he was, in the first instance, only the tool of 
others. The struggles of the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, though not terminated, had a 
momentary cessation, wlien Richard, duke of 
York (whose son succeeded to tin; throne, under 
the title of Kdward IV.) aspired to the crown, 
lie was at this time in Ireland ; and although 
the disasters of tlie goverument, in the loss of 
Normandy, had increased the number of his ad- 
herents, yet he did not choose himself to hazard 
an attempt to seize llie crown, lie enlisted Jack 
Cade, a daring Irishman, in liis service, who, 
well supplied with money, an<l assnining the 
name of John Mortimer, of the house of March, 
executed in the early part of the reign, proceed- 
ed to Kent, where the duke had many friends. 
Here, in May, M50, he Imisted the standard of 
insurrection, which was soon so numerously at- 
tended, that .lack Cade was strong cnougli to 
insult the city, and encamp as near it as Black- 
heatli. 

The king, determining to put down the insur- 
rection by force of arms, assembled a body of 
15,000 men, with wbic]\ be marched against 
them. On his approach Jack retired, and lay 
in ambush in a wood near Sevenoaks. The king, 
imagining the rebels were dispersed, sent a de- 
tachment after them, under the command of Sir 
Humphrey Stafford. This detachment (see 
England) falling into the ambush was cut to 
pieces, and the commander, as well as his bro- 
ther, killed. 

('ade now marched towards London, while the 
king and his court hastily fled to Kenilworth, 
leaving a garrison in the Tower, under the com- 
mand of lord Scales. The city of T.ondon open- 
ed her gates to the rebels, and Cade entered in 
iriumph at the lieadof his troops ; but he prohi- 
bited, under the severest penalties, any injury 
being done to the inhabitants. He did not, 
tiowever, lake up his residence in the city, but in 
the borough of Southwark. On the second day 
he seized on the lord treasurer, lord Say, and 
had him beheaded. The J^ondoners seemed on 
very good terms with his followers, until some 
of the soldiers committed a riot in the city ; the 
next morning, when Cade was about to enter the 
city as usual, he found the gate on London 
Hriuge shut against him : a severe battle now 
ensued, which lasted all day. In the night a 
proclamation was issued by the government, of 
fering a free pardon to all who laid down the^r 
arms. This being actively circulated through 
Southwark, next morning Jack (.’ade was desert- 
ed by his followers, and fled into Sussex, where 
he was killed by Alexander Iden or Jsden as we 
liave already stated. Many of his followers were 
executed. 

5. The linatard Faicmihridfj'e^s attack -The 
bastard of I 'alconbridge, eldest son, as Shakspeare 
says, 

'J'o Robert. Ealeonbiidge, 

A soldier by the honor -giving hand 
'.)f (’M iir-de- Idon, kmghfeil in ilic fichl. 
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bavin" collected, in Essex ami Kent, a consider- 
able force of ships and men, sailed up the Thames 
to London, resolving, as at Angiers, to beat 

‘ The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city, 

* « * « * « • 

Even till iinfenced desolation 

Should leave them naked as the air.* 

Ealconbridge, however, found the *■ saucy walls 
of London too much even for his ‘heavy hand. 
The citizens flew to arm.s in great numbers, and 
defended themselves gallantly. The bastard 
made his first attack by the river side of the city, 
which, in consequence of the ruin into which the 
walls in that direction had been suffered to fall, 
presented the least chance of resistance : but he 
found so many stout hearts arrayed in defence of 
every breach, that all his attempts to effect ar 
entrance on this side were unavailing. After 
firing some houses on J.ondon Bridge, he re- 
turned down the river, and, at some distance be 
low the Tower, landed his forces, amounting tc 
about .5000 men, with the view of attacking tlie 
city, by land from the eastward. ( )n Sunday, the 
llih of May, the assault was made at Aldgate ; 
the bulwarks were won ; and the assailants were 
pushing boldly forward, when tlie porUMillus wa? 
let down, and such as had entered the city were 
cut to pieces. Hobert Basset, the alderman of 
Aldgate Ward, who commanded at this point, 
animated with a spirit as valiant as that of the 
bustard him.self, was not, however, content with 
repulsing the enemy ; for we are told, lliat In? 

‘ commanded, in the name of God, the portcullis 
to be drawn up ; which being done they issued 
out, and with tierce fight drove their enemie.s 
back as far as St. Botolyih's (.Ihurch.’ The lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, observing the success of this 
spirited sally, issued forth with the earl of Rivers 
at the head of a fresh company, and joining the 
brave alderman Basset, assisted him to put the 
enemy completely to the route. Tlie pursuit 
was continued as far as Stratford ; many of the 
enemy were slain, and many taken prisoners. 
The bastard only escaped, with the wreck of his 
forces, on board of his shij)S. 

6. The plague years.— ‘in former ages scarcely 
ten years elapsed in London without the visita- 
tion of this tremendous scourge. The narrow 
streets in which the current of air was either ob- 
structed by architectural projections, or by the 
signs across them, together with the want of 
cleanliness, owing to the ineflicient supply of 
Wilier, and the w’antof regulations to prevent the 
accumulation of filth in the streets, did much to 
increase if not even to generate that disease, 
which under tliis name occupies so promiueiit a 
place in the severe calamities of the British me- 
tropolis. 

In the middle ages the church yards are said to 
have groaned with the bones of tlie dead, piled up, 
and exposed to tlie air whicli they corrupted — the 
streets were lilleil witli garbage and filth which 
no exercise of authority could compel the inha- 
bitants to remo .i— the sewers, which generally 
ran aliove gronml, were in a neglected state, 
while the sluttishness within doors corresponded 
witli the tilthiiioss of the streets without. As 
early as the foiirt(‘enth century we find t!ie plague 
altiibuted to want of cleanliness; for when, in 
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the year 1301 , it was dreaded that the plague, 
which made its appearance in France, would 
cross the channel, the king sent a letter to the 
mayor and sheriffs of London, commanding that 
cattle should not be killed nearer than Stratford- 
le>Bow or Kensington. Even as late as the me- 
morable years 1625 and 1665, the plague was 
attributed to this want of cleanliness ; and the 
tracts of the time are full of complaints on the 
subject. ‘ Let not carcasses of horses, dogs, 
cats, and other animals,^ says the author of a 
pamphlet, entitled Certain Rules, Directions, and 
Advertisements on the Plague, printed in London 
in 1625,* lye rotting and poisoning the air, as 
they have done in More and Finsbury Fields, and 
elsewhere, round about the citie.’ Another 
author of the same period distinctly attributes 
the plague to all sorts of unsavory stenches, 
proceeding either from carrion, ditches, and 
rotten dunghills, vaults, sinks, nasty kennels, and 
streets strewed with all manner of filth, seldom 
cleansed ; these fuctid smells are the maintaining 
cause of the contagion. 

Although there is strong reason to believe, that 
for some centuries, the city was not wliolly free 
from the plague ; yet there have been particular 
years when it has broken out witli singular fury, 
and which on this account have heeiu denomi- 
nated plague years. Independently of those 
which have been general to the country, we^ find 
London has suffered more immediately on several 
occasions. The year 1348 is distinguished by a 
dreadful pestilence, which is said to have origi- 
nated in India, and thence spread over all the 
globe. Historians relate, that it feil with sotnuch 
force on London, as scarcely to leave a tenth 
person of all sorts alive. The ordinary cemete- 
ries were insufficient, and burial grounds were 
opened in several places beyond the walls of the 
city, where the dead were heaped in indiscrimi- 
nate confusion : v50,000 persons perished in 

Ixindon alone. The years 1361 and 1369 were 
also plague years, but less fatal to London than 
that of 1407 ; when 30,000 were swept from the 
metropolis. The plague of 1479, though of short 
duration, only from September to November, was 
very destructive, but nothing equal to that of 
1499 — 1500, when another 30,000 of the citizens 
of London were hurried to a premature death. 
The king and court, taking the alarm, removed 
from place to place, and lastly to Calais, then 
belonging to England, in order to avoitl the in- 
fection. In a former year, 1485, if we are to be- 
lieve Hall, a sweating sickness killed two mayors 
and six aldermen in one week. The pestilences 
of 1513, 1525, and 1548, were also severe. 
During that in 1525, Michaidinas term was ad- 
journed, and the king removi.d to Eltbain, where 
he kept his Christmas with ro unusually small a 
court, that it was called the still Christmas. 

In the plague of 1563-1564, 20,000 persons 
died in London, and the lawyers suspenned one 
term, and removed the sittings of another to 
Hereford Castle ; while, in that of 1574, the city 
banquet at (Tiiildhall on the installation of the 
new lord mayor, was tlispenscd with by order of 
the queen. The plague of 1582 carried off 
nearly 7000 persons, and that of 1592 more than 
11 , 000 . 
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Almost every succeeding plague exceeded it 
predecessor in seventy ; that which foUowed in 
1603, on the succession of James VI. Scot- 
land to the throne, was particularly fatal. The 
citizens had welcomed the king to London in 
great triumph, and conducted him to the. Char- 
ter House, where he had a most royal entertain- 
ment for four days, given to him by lord Thomas 
Howard. Great preparations were also made in 
the city for the coronation, but these were inter- 
rupted by the plague, which was by this time 
considerably increased. The coronation indeed 
took place, but it was stripped of the pomp and 
circumstance of a city pageant. Their majesties 
rode not through the city in royal manner as had 
been accustomed, nor were the citizens permitted 
to behold the ceremonial at Westminster, being 
forbidden by proclamation to repair thitlier, with 
the exception of the lord mayor, and such of the 
citizens as, by virtue of the ancient claim, as- 
sisted the chief butler at the coronation. 

The courts of law were removed ; Michaelmas 
term was held at Winchester, and the courts of 
exchequer at Richmond. Bartholomew fair and 
all fairs within fifty miles of the metropolis were 
suspended; and James issued several proclama- 
tions for preventing any further increase of build- 
ings. 

The great plagues have not been wanting in 
historians. That of 1603 has found an eccentric, 
hut by no means inelegant chronicler, in a black 
letter tract, entitled The Wouderfiil Ycare 1603, 
wherein is showed the picture of London, lying 
sicke of the plague. At the end of all (like a 
merry epilogue to a dull play), certaiiie tales are cut 
out in sundry fashions, of purpose to shorteu the 
lives of the long winter niglits, that lye watching 
in the durke for us. The author gives a most 
vivid description of this horrible pestilence. He 
compared the citie to a vast silent charnel house, 
with lumps dimly and slowly burning, where 
the pavement, instead of green rushes, isstrewi^l 
with blasted rosemary, withered hyacinths, fatal 
cypress, and yew thickly mingled with heaps of 
dead mens’ bodies ; the bare ribs of a father tliat 
begot him lying there; here the chaplesse hollow 
sculle of a mother that bore him, round about 
him 1000 corses ; and even such he says was the 
city ; 

‘ For he that durst, in the dead hour of gloomy 
midnight, have been so valiant as to have walkt 
through the still and melancholy streets, what 
thinke you should have been his musicke. Surely 
the loud groanes of raving sicke men : the strug- 
ling panges of .soulcs departing. In every house 
griefe striking up an alarum; servants crying 
out for masters, wives for husbands, parents for 
children, children for their mothers; here he 
should have met some frantickly running to 
knock up sextons ; there others fearfully sweat- 
ing with coffins, to steale forth dead bodies, least 
the fatal hand writing of death should seale up 
their doores. 

‘ How often,’ continues tl\js writer, * hath the 
amazed husband waking, found the comfort of his 
hedde lying hreathlesse by his side ; his children 
at the same instant gasping for life ; and his ser- 
vants mortally wounded at the heart by sickness, 
the distracted creature beats at death’s doores, ex- 
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claimes at windows, his cries are sharp enough 
to pierce heaven, but on earth no eare is opened 
to receive them ! And in this manner do the te- 
dious minutes of the night stretch out the sorrow 
of 10,000. 

I ‘ It is now day, let is looke forth and try what 

^ consolation rises with the sun ; not any, for be- 
fore the jewel of the morning be fully set in silver, 
100 hungry graves stand gaping, and every one 
of them (as at a breakfast) hath swallowed down 
ten or eleven lifelesse carcasses: before dinner in 
the same gulfe are twice so many more devoured : 
and before the sun takes his rest, those numbers 
are doubled. Threescore, that not many houres 
before had every one several lodgings here very 
delicately furnisht, are now tlirust altogether into 
one close room — a little noisome rooine not full 
ten feet square/ 

The tales which the author introduces, to shor- 
ten the lives of long winter nights, are many of 
them as jiathetic as his general description, though 
some of them have touches of humor, which 
snow that he was no ordinary master of the pas- 
sions. One of the most affecting is that of a young 
couple who went to church to get married, when 
the oride was so ill, tliat, ‘ had not the lioly oflicer 
made haste, the ground on which she stood to be 
marryed might easily have been broken up for 
buryall.^ She was ltd not like a bride, but ratlier 
like a corse to her bed, and died in a few days. 

The number of persons who fell victims to the 
plague, is during this year, estimated by some 
historians at 30,. 'id 1 ; and by others at 30,.')78 ; 
but, as the total number of deaths in the city from 
March to Jlecembcr was 37,294, it is probable 
that a larger portion of them fell by tlic plague 
than is liere assigned to it. 

The plague of 1625 was still more destructive, 
sweeping off from a city already half desolated 
35,000 persons in one year. The coronation of 
Charles I., like that of his father, king James, 
was shorn of its accustomed honors, particularly 
the proce.ssion through the city from the lower. 
In Whitelocke’s Memorials we find a curious 
anecdote of the terror created by this dreadful 
scourge. He says, ‘ When the plague was some- 
what assuaged, and there died in Loudon but 
2500 in a week, it fell to judge Whitelocke’s turn 
to go to Westminster Hall, to adjourn Michael- 
mas term to Reading ; and accordingly he went 
from his house in Buckinghamshire to liorlon, 
near Colnbrooke, and the next morning, early to 
Hyde Park Corner, w'here he and his retinue 
dined on the ground, with such meat and drink 
as they brought in the coach with them; and 
afterwards he drove fast through the streets, which 
were empty of people, and overgrown with grass, 
to Westminster Hall, where the officers were 
ready, ?nd the judge and his company went strait 
to the king’s bench, adjourned the court, re- 
turned to his coach, and drove away presently 
out of town.’ 

In the MSS. in the British Musuein there are 
several original letters written during the time of 
this plague, by Mr. Mead to Sir M.artin Stiite- 
ville, one of hi.s friends, which give some curioirs 
particulars relating to this malady which have 
escaped the historians of the time. Mr. Mead 
lived at Christ Church, Cambridge, at the time ; 
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but he appears to have had letters every week 
from Dr. Meddus, the rector of St. Gabriel’s, 
Fenchurch. In a letter, dated July 2d, 1625, Mr. 
Mead states that there were fifty parishes infected 
within the walls ; and, as an instance of the very 
sudden manner in which the hand of death was 
laid on individuals, he mentions that * My lord 
Russel (afterwards fourth earl of Bedford), being 
to go to parliament, had his shoemaker to pul) 
on his boots, who fell down dead of the plague 
in his presence, whereupon he abstains from that 
honorable assembly, ann hath sent the lords word 
of this accident.’ 

In a letter, written the week after, Mr. Mead 
enumerates the deaths by the plague as in one 
week 593, and states that the intercourse between 
Cambridge and London was slopped, Hobson 
the famous carrier, of * Hobson’s choice’ memory, 
had gone his last journey in the preceding week. 
The infection appears to have been at its height 
in the latter end of July : the deaths during that 
week were 3583, of whom 2471 were allowed to 
have died of the plague ; and Mr. Mead attri- 
butes the deaths of the greatest part of the re- 
mainder to what he calls the invisible plague. 

Dr. Meddus, in one of his letters to Mr. 
Mead, relates the following very credible anec- 
dote: ‘ A woman near the Old Swan, removing 
into Surrey for fear of the plague, when she was 
come on the hill, near Streatham, in the way to 
Croydon, turned back, looked on the city,’ said, 
‘ Farewell London and farewell plague, but soon 
after was taken sick, had the tokens on her 
brea^ and these w^ords to be distinctly read, ‘It 
is in vain to fly from God, for he is every wl»ere.’ 
Mr. Mead, in communicating this anecdote to 
Sir M. Sluteville, adds, ‘ You may judge of this 
or suspend it as you please.’ 

This gentleman was not however exempt from 
the superstitions of the time, for in another 
letter, dated September 4th, he says ‘ VVe have 
some herc,make an observation that the first abate- 
ment of the plague was tl\e week next followitjg 
that, wherein came out the proclamation against 
papists, and it is true by the date thereof : but 
let me add my observation too, that, as the walls 
of Jericho fell down, when the priests with the 
ark of God had compassed it, blowing trumpets 
seven days or time.s; so is the fall of the sick- 
ness, after the seventh general fast, accounting 
that general representative of the whole parliament 
for one.’ 

The plague in llic year 1636 was les.s destruc- 
tive; though thi.s does not appear to have been 
in the least owing to an improved mode of treitt- 
inent, or that necessary means of preventing it, 
cleanliness in the houses and streets, since at a 
much later period, we find complaiiits on this ac- 
courit as strong and as frequent as ever. During 
thi.s year, from April to December, the number 
of persons who died was 23,357, of whom only 
10,400 arc sui)po.sc(l to have perished by the 
plague. 

At length the metropolis was consigned for a 
wltoleyearto a pestilence more obstinate in its na- 
ture, and more destructive in its effects, than any 
that had preceded it. Although the plague of 1665, 
the Great Plague as it is called, to distinguish it 
from all others, is generally supposed to have 
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been brought from the Levant in some goods im- 
;^orled through Holland by a tradesman in Long 
Acre ; (yet, independently of the doubt, which 
exists as to this disease being at all importable), 
there is strong reason to believe that it is to be at- 
tributed to the same causes, that produced those 
which preceded it, the narrow streets, coidined 
air, and want ot cleanliness. This seems the more 
probable, as for a long period London had not 
been wlioUy free from the plague. Maitland 
.says, for live and twenty years previous to 1665, 
it had not been clear of the malady, and tliat 
even from the year 1603 until 1670, the bills of 
mortality exhibit but three years, in which Lon- 
don, more or less, was not afflicted with the plague. 

Kven in 166.5, when it broke out with uuresist- 
;ng fury, the populace con5;idered it only as one 
of the judgments of the Almighty, to which sub- 
mission was all they could offer, and conceivtKl 
that to oppose it would be a mockery, or an in- 
sult to the deity. 3’he very fears and supersti- 
tions of the ])eople were no inconsiderable aux- 
iliaries to the plague ; and they considered 
themselves as doomed to destruction, by the ap- 
pearance of the heavens, and by a thousand indi- 
< ations, which, though as nothing in the eyes of 
philosophy, bring to the timid and sa])erst.itious 
confirmations strong as proofs of Holy Writ. A 
comet, which had appeurc.'d some months before 
the plague, was, when it broke out, considered as 
having foretold a judgment slow but severe, ter- 
rible and frightful. 

These apprehensions were much increased by 
the pretendcil [irophecies and astrological calcu- 
lations of a set of impostors, who pretended to 
be lietter acquainted with the future than their 
neighbours. They fabricated storii's of malignant 
conjunctions of the planets, and levied from tin; 
credulous no inconsiderable sums, until tlie hand 
of death, which respected not their knowledge, 
levelled them with the dupes of their urtifu:e. 
So eager were the people to consult fortune- 
tellers and conjurors, that ‘ if but a grave fellow,^ 
says the author of the History of the Great 
iMague, attributed to Defoe, ‘ in a velvet jacket, 
a band, and a black coat, which was the habit 
those quack conjurors generally went in, was but 
seen in the streets, the yieople would follow them 
in crowds, and ask them questions as they went 
along. The almanacks too proved a source of 
terror, and the coming plague was thought to 
have been fixed in Lilly’s Almanack, Gadbury’s 
Astrological Predictions, and J’oor Robin’s Al- 
manack. 

Fanatics or visionaries are said also to have run 
through the streets, agitated and agitating by their 
oral denunciations and predictions. One man 
ran about in a state of wild disorder, crying day 
and niglit like the man mentione<l by Josephus, 
whose Woe to Jerusalem preiedevl and foretold 
its fall; he walked quickly, and, with a voice and 
countenance beaming with horror, continually 
ejaculated ‘O the great and dread ml God.’ Ano- 
ther man, pretending a more than human autho- 
rity for preaching to the iity, went about like 
fonah in the city of Nineveh, crying out ‘ Vet 
a few days and tondoii shall be destroyed.’ 
However imaginary these horrors were, a fearful 
reality was soon experienced. 
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The plague first began in Long Acre, towards 
the close of the year 1664, when, two Qf three 
persons suddenly dying in one family, the timid 
neighbour.s took the alarm and removed into the 
city, whither they are supposed to have unfortu- 
nately carried the infection. Here it gathered 
strength from the denseness of the population, 
ami soon its ravages became extensive. The 
lower classes were seized with a panic ; and en- 
tertaining ail absurd, but very general notion, 
that the plague visited London every twenty 
years, they took no means to counteract it. 

A frost, which set in in December, and con- 
tinued three months, if it did not exterminate the 
distemper, suspended its destructive elfeets ; but, 
no sooner had a thaw succeeded, than it burst 
forth with increased force. From the month of 
February tlie plague began to advance; and, 
when it was discovered that it had extended to 
several parishes, the magistrates issued an order, 
dated Isi July, 166.5, to shut up all the infected 
houses, wliieli were marked with a red cross, 
bearing this inscription, ‘ Lord have mercy upon 
ns.’ (iiiards wi re constantly in attendance, to 
.supply the sick with the necessary food, and to 
prevent their (|uilling their houses until forty 
days after recovery. This precaution is thouglit 
to have done much injury. Dr. Hodges, in liis 
Loimologi.u, says, he verily believes that ‘many 
who were lost miglil have been alive, had not 
the tragical mark upon their door driven proper 
assistance from IIk'iii,’ The same author adds, 
that what greatly eontributed to the loss of the 
people thus shut up was, the wicked pnictiee oi 
nurses. ‘ 'riu'se wretches,’ .says be, ‘ out of greed i- 
ness to plunder the dead, would strangle their 
patients, and charge it to the distemper in their 
throats! Others would directly convey the jies- 
tilential taint from sores of the infected to those 
who were well.’ This is a, serious charge, but it 
is not without a parallel in our own times; for, 
during the last Russian campaign, some Jews 
wlio were employed in clearing the hospitals ot 
^VilnH of the dead, at a certain sum per head, 
were actually detected in throwing the sick and 
wounded out of the window, in order to aug- 
ment tile number. 

Tlie plan of .shutting up the houses nad been 
first ado])ted in the plague of 1G03, when an act 
of parliament was passed to authorise it, en- 
titled An Act for the cliaritable Relief and or- 
dering of Persons infected with tlie IMague. li, 
on the one liand, it might be contended, that, by 
suffering persons to leave liouse.s infected by the 
plague, they might extend its ravages, it must on 
the other be allowed as more than probable, that 
in many cases wliolc families fell victims to it, 
who might have lived, had they been allowed to 
quit the house on the first appearance of infec- 
tion in any oi>e of the family. 

If the destroyer, when only stalking forth 
among men free to fly from his approach, and to 
shrink from contact with him, committed sucii 
havock, it may be imagined how fell his ravages 
must have been among persons thus pent up 
together. Even those who retained full posses- 
sion of health might calculate the hours tliey 
hud still to live ; tliose who to-day turned out 
ilic bodiiis of their lifeless companions, miglil lay 
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their certain account with followinjy them on the 
morrow; no hope of escape beiuj; left to any, all 
must have prepared to die ; and this consolation 
at least they must have liad, that neither fear nor 
apprehension could any longer interfere with tlie 
tender offices of friendship and affeetion. Tlie 
surviving son needed not to shrink from closing 
the eyes of his dying parent, nor the vvidowecl 
wife from pillowing her head on tlie cold breast 
of her departed spouse. 

Rigorous as the prohibition to quit an infected 
bouse was, yet some were found to brave it. In 
the City Remembrancer, for 16b/), it is related 
that ‘a citizen broke out of his house in Alders- 
gate Street, and attempted, but was refused, 
going into the Angel or the While Horse at 
Islington. At the I’yed Horse he pretended 
going into Lincolnshire, tliat he was entirely free 
from infection, and asked lodgings for the night. 
They had but a garret bed empty, and that but 
one night, expecting drovers with cattle next 
day. A servant showed him tlie room, which he 
gladly accepted. He was well dressed ; and, 
with a sigh, said he had seldom lain in such a 
lodging, but would make a shift, as it was but 
for one night, and in a dreadful time. He sa^ 
down on tlie bed, desiring a pint of warm ale, 
which was forgot. Next morning, one asked 
what was become of the gentleman ? The maid, 
starting, said she had never thought more of him ; 
be bespoke warm ale, but I forgot it. A person 
going up, found him dead across the bed; his 
clothes were pulled off', his jaw fillen, his eyes 
open, in a most frightful posture ; the rug of the 
bed clasped hard in one hand. Tlie alarm was 
great, having been free from the distemper, 
which spread immediately to the houses round 
about. Fourteen died of the plague that week in 
Islington.^ 

In the months of May, June, and July, tlie 
plague had continued with more or less severity ; 
but in August and Septembijr it quickened into 
dreadful activity, sweeping away 3000, 4000, 
.5000, and sometimes 8000 persons in a week. 
Then it was that the whole British nation wept 
for the miseries of the metropolis. In some 
houses, carcases lay waiting for burial, and in 
others, persons in their last agonies; in one room 
were heard dying groans, and in another the 
ravings of delirium, mingled with the wailings of 
relations and friends, and the appreliensive 
slirieks of children. Infants passed at once 
from the womb to the grave. ‘ Who would not,* 
says Dr. Hodges, ‘ burst with grief, to see the 
stock for a future generation hang upon the 
breast of a dead mother, or the marriage-bed 
ehanged the first night into a sepulchre, and the 
inhappy pair meet with death in their first em- 
braces? Some of the infected ran about stagger- 
ing like drunken men, and fell and expired in 
the streets ; while others lie half dead and coma- 
tose, but never to be waked but by the last 
trunniet.' 

The divine often received the stroke of death 
in the exercise of his sacred office ; the physician, 
finding no assistance in his own antidotes, died 
while administering them to others. The soldiery, 
retiring from an enemy with whom human power 
could not cope, encamped in I’le suhurhs of the 


city; but were overtaken, and tell unresisting 
victims of the great ih’siroyer. Biirsmess was 
suspendeil ; and if in ilie market a solitary in- 
dividnal was seen purcliasing the inean^ of life, 
that life vsas often terminated ere he reai^hed his 
home. The bells seemed hoarse wiin tolling; 
and the sextons were not sufficient to nury the 
dead, with which the church-yards were so 
glutted, tliat they were thrown into pits, in heaps 
of thirty or forty together. 

In the month of Septetnber the disease was at 
its height, and more than 12,000 perished in one 
week. Some jiersons recommended fires in the 
streets, and they were kindled for tlr.ee days, 
though many of tlie physicians were against it; 
but, ‘ before the three <lays were quite expired, 
the heavens both mourned over so many funerals, 
and so wept for the fatal mistake, as to extin- 
guish even the tires with their showers.’ A fatal 
night succeeded, in which more than 4000 per- 
sons expired. 

Those moving sepulchres, the ‘dead carls/ 
continually traversed the streets; wliile the ap- 
palling cry, ‘ Bring out your dead/ tlirilled 
through every soul not yet dead to ftjeling. 
Then it was that parents, husbands, wives, and 
children, saw all that was dear to them thrown 
with a pitchfork into a cart, like the offal of tlie 
slaughter-house, to be conveyed wltliout the 
walls, and flung in one promiscuous bea]), 
without the riles of sepulture, without a coffin, 
and without a shroud. Single graves were no 
long(!r dug in eluirch-yards, but huge pits, suf- 
ficient almost to entomb a whole army, in 
Aldgate church-yard, after several pits capable* 
of holding sixty or lUO bodies, hud betui dug 
and filled, the churchwardens caused one to 
be formed so large, that lliey were blamed, as 
making yirejvarations to bury the whole parish. 
It was about forly feet in length, and fifteen or 
sixteen feet broad, and in some parts ahou 
twenty feet deep. Into this gulf they begi'n to 
throw the dead on llie 4t.h of September, and by 
the 20th of that month they had cast into it 
1 1 J4deatl bodies, when they were obliged to fill 
it u]), as it was within six feet of the surface. In 
other churcli-yards similar pits were dug. till 
they were choked with the dead, and additional 
burial grounds were formed in several parts of 
the town, some of which have ever since been 
used for the same purpose, while others have no 
trace of the dreail calamity which first marked 
them out us sepulchres. 

The burial ground in Bunhill-fields, in which 
many a nonconformist rests in peace, was 
first appropriated to that jmrpose during the 
j)laguc. A piece of ground near llie slre^-t 
called Old Bcthlem, in Mooi fields; and tlie plot 
at the top of Holywell Street, Shoreditch ; and 
a third in Goswell Street, were also used as tem- 
porary burving grounds on this melancholy oc- 
casion. Stepney, tliougli at tliis time it had 
three distinct burying grounds, overcharged them 
all with its dead ; and there were no fewer than 
five other pieces of ground devoted to this ])ur- 
pose. On two of these the parish churches of St. 
Pau., Sliadwell, and St. John, Wapping, have 
since been A green fiel^l at the upper end 

of liaiul Alley, Bishopsgale Street, was enclosed 
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for 'he parish of St. Botolph alone, though the 
inliabitaiits of some courts beyond its precincts 
were allowed to bring their dead to it. Two or 
thiee years after the plague, a scene took place 
here which seemed to bring back all the horrors 
of that dreadful period. The ground was pur- 
chased by Sir Robert Clayton, who immediately 
let it out on building leases. In digging the 
ground for the foundations, numberless bodies 
were dug up ; * some of them,* says the author of 
Reflections on the Rills of Mortality, ‘ remaining 
so plain to be seen, that the women’s skulls were 
dislingui.sheJ by the longhair, and of others the 
fle.sh was not quite perished.* On complaint 
being made, the bodies were removed to another 
place in the same ground, where * the ground,* 
says the same autlior, * is palisadoed olf in a lit- 
tle square, where lie the bones and remains of 
2000 bodies, carried by the dead carts to the 
grave in one year.* Horrible as these pits were, 
constables were obliged to be placed tiear them 
during the plague ; for it was not unusual for 
persons infected, either seized by a fit of delirium, 
or, what is more probable, anxious to mingle 
with the bodies (»f all that was dear to them, to 
steal from their houses unobserved, or obtain an 
egress by bribing the watchmen, and wrapped 
in blankets and rugs, to throw themselves among 
the dead. 

In this wreck of a city, which was half en- 
tombed, delirium hurried many even to a prema- 
ture death. * People,’ says Defoe, ‘ in the torment 
of their swelling.s, wliich was indeed intolerable, 
running out of their own government, raving and 
distracted, and oftentimes laying violent hands 
upon tliemselves, throwing themselves out at 
tlieir windows, shooting themselves, ^c. Mothers 
murdering their own children in their lunacy, 
some dying of mere grief and passion, some of 
mere fright and surprise, without any infection 
at all ; others frightened into despair and lunacy; 
others into melancholy madness.’ Many were 
the cases in which the mother and her unborn 
offspring perislied at once ; in others where they 
died for want of proper assistance in the hour of 
nature’s sorrow. Others frequently sucked the 
fatal poison from the lips of their dying infants. 

The plague reached its height in August, 
and during that month and September 50,000 
perished. 

It was now that the dead carts were insufficient 
for the office, and the houses and streets were 
rendered tenfold more pe.stilential by their un- 
buried dead. All who had survived now made 
the attempt to escape, and eighteen or twenty 
watchmen were killed in opposing the people 
wlien fleeing from the infected houses. 

The change which now took place in the feel- 
ings of the people is thus vividly described by 
Defoe. * As I have menticned how the people 
were brought into a condition despair of life, 
and abandon themselves, so this very thing had 
a strange effect among us for three or four 
weeks ; that is, it made men bold and venturous; 
they were no more shy of one another, or 
restrained wii'iin doors, but went any where and 
every where, and began to converse. One 
would .say to another, ‘ 1 do not ask you how 
you are, or say how I am. It is certain we shall 
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all go; so ’tis no matter who is sick or who i§ 
sound ;’ so they run deliberately into any place 
or company.' 

The moral lesson conveyed in the rollowing 
passage is worthy of being kept in everlasting 
remembrance. ‘ As it brought the people into 
public company, so it was surprising, how it 
brought them to crow'd into the churches ; they 
enquired no more whom they sat near to, or 
far from, what offensive smells they met with, 
or what condition the people seemed to be in ; 
but, looking upon themselves all as so many 
dead corpses, they came to the churches without 
the least caution, and crowded together, as if 
their lives were of no consequence, compared to 
the work whicli they came aliout. Indeed, the 
zeal wliich they showed in corning, and the 
earnestness and affection they showed in tlieir 
attention to what they heard, made it manifest, 
what a value people would all put upon the 
worship of (>od, if they thought every day they 
attended at the church that it would be their 
last. Nor was it without other strange effects ; 
for it took away all manner of prejudice at, or 
scruple about, the person whom they found 
in the pulpit, when they came to the churches. 
It cannot be doubted, but that many of the 
ministers of the parish churches were cut off 
among others in so common and so dreadful a 
calamity ; and others had not courage enough to 
stand it, but removed into the country as they 
found means to escape. As then sonic parish 
churches were quite vacant and forsaken, the 
people made no scruple of desiring such dis- 
senters as had been a few years before deprived 
of their livings, by virtue of the act of parlia- 
ment, called the act of uniformity, to preach in 
the churches; nor did the church ministers in 
lliat case make any difficulty of accepting their 
assistance ; so that many of those whom they 
called silenced ministers had their mouths 
opened on this occasion, and preaclied publicly 
to the people.’ It will be remembered bow well 
the zeal and fidelity of these ministers was re- 
quited when the danger was over, by the act of 
uniformity. 

The dead now were no longer numbered ; 
for the parish clerks and sextons perished in the 
execution of their office. In the parish of Step- 
ney alone, 1 10 sextons, grave-diggers, and cart- 
ers employed in removing the dead bodies, died 
in one year ; 10,000 houses were at once de- 
serted, and it is said that, during the plague, not 
fewer tlian 20,000 persons quitted the metropolis. 

Kinpty the st reels in uncouth verdure clad 

Into the worst of desarts sudden turned 

The cheerful haunts of man. 

In the last week of September, the plague 
began somewhat to abate, and the bills of mor- 
tality fell from upwards of 8000 to little more 
than 6000 weekly. Kvery succeeding week the 
number of victims diminished ; so that by the 
month of February, in the following year, the 
pestilence had wholly ceased^ The number that 
perished during this plague, according to the 
returns, was 68,590 ; but Defoe asserts, that 
the number was at least 100,000. The lives of 
a great many persona were preserved by means 
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of tlws shipping on toe Thames, into which the 
infection did not reach except in a very few 
instances. 

Even the survivors of this dreadful calamity 
would have perished of fimine, but for the 
bounty of the affluent. The money subscribed 
is said to have amounted to £100,000 a week, to 
which Charles 11. humanely gave £l000 weekly. 
In the parish of Cripplegate alone the disburse- 
ments to the poor amounted to £17,000 a week. 
But, even when the poor hadobtairie<i the money, 
they feared to lay it out in provisions, lest they 
should by this means catch the infection. If they 
boutrht a joint of meat in the market, they would 
not receive it from the butcher, but took it off 
the hooks themselves ; the butcher, equally cau- 
tious, would not touch the money, but had it 
dropt into a pot with vinegar kept for the pur- 
pose. Workmen were equally cautious with 
their masters, and even members of the same 
family with each other. 

The conduct of the magistracy, (luring the 
prevalence of calamity, did them infinite honor. 
Darwin has celebrated the lieroic devotion of 
.Sir John. Lawrence, ‘London’s generous Mayor,* 
who. 

When Contagion, with mephitic breath, 

And wither’d Famine urg’d the work of death, 

A#***#**# 

With food and faith, with med’eine and with prayer, 
liais’d t)»e weak head, and stay’d the parting sigh ; 
Or with new life relum’d the swimming eye. 

‘ The vigilance of the magistrates,’ says the 
account ascribed to Defoe, ‘ was ])ut to the ut- 
most trial, and, it must be confi-'ssod, can never 
lx* enough acknowledged ; whatever expense or 
trouble they were at, two things were never 
iieglcct(.‘d in the city or suburbs either. First, 
provisions were always l(' be had in full plenty 
ami the price not much raised either hardly 
worth speaking. Secondly, no dead bodies lay 
unhuried, or uncovered ; and, if one walked 
from one end of the city to another, no funeral, 
or sign of it, was to be seen in the day-time, 
(’\cept a little in the three first weeks in Sep- 
tember.’ 

For the security of the country dealers by 
land, new markets were establislied on the out- 
skirts of the metropolis, and proper regulations 
made to ensure the safety of tliose who attended 
them, father the lord mayor, or one, or both of 
the sheriffs, went every market-day on horseback 
to see these orders executed. The necessitous 
were likewise furnished with food and money 
gratuitously, and the aldermen frequently rode 
through the streets on horseback, to enquire 

bet her the wants of the people in the streets or 
houses were duly supplied. 

In this year of desolation the most appalling 
scenes were continually occurring, which lan- 
guage would in vain attempt to depict. Many 
were the instances in which bodies were found 
stripped naked by thieves ; and others, where 
the stupor of disease was mistaken for the sleep 
of death, and bodies yet warm and breathing 
were buried in the general miLss. Tradition 
relates a narrow escape of a pooi piper, which 
has beer further immortalised by that great 
sculptor, Cibber, in a statue well known in 


Tottenham Court Road. It represents a Highland 
piper playing on his pipes, with his dog and 
keg of liquor by his side. The piper, as the 
story goes, usually took his stand at the bottom 
of Ilolborn Hill, near St. Andrew’s church, and, 
having one day met with some of his country- 
men, he drank ratlier freely, and sought a couch 
on the steps of the churcli. As this was no time 
to sleep in the infected streets, when the dead 
cart arrived, one of the men did not hesitate to 
ut his fork into tlu^ piper’s belt, and transfer 
im to the cart. The piper’s dog attempted to 
prevent his masUn- from being carried off, but, 
unable to do this, lie determined to accompany 
him, and, leaping into the cart, began howling 
most piteously over the body of liis master. 
The shaking of the cart along the rugged pave- 
ment, and the howling of the dog, at length 
awoke the piper, who, instinctively turning to 
his pipes, struck up a lively Scotch tune, to tlu? 
great terror of the carters, who fancied tliey had 
got a cargo of ghosts, until, liglUs having been 
procured, the piper was released, and his narrow 
eseape was commemorated by one of his bene- 
factors, who employed Cibber to execute a statue 
of him. 

PART III. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODERN EONDON. 

This will embrace its site and climate ; its 
rivers, canals, docks, and bridges; the tower and 
military defences; public buildings, civil, eccle- 
siastical, and charitabh*; streets, and squares; 
theatres and placcjs of amusement ; and the irn- 
proveini?nts in progress. 

Situation arid general plan . — The city ofLondor 
stands entirely on the north bank of the Thames, 
St. Paul’s is in lal. 51° 30' 40" N., and long. 5' 30" 
W. of Greenwich observatory. Its distance from 
the other capitals of F.urope is, from Fdinburgli 
395 miles south ; from Dublin 338 south-east; 
from Amsterdam 190 miles west ; from Paris 
2*25 miles N. N,\V. ; from Copenhagen 610 miles 
south-west ; from X’icrina 820 north-west; from 
Madri»l 860 miles north-east by east; from Lis- 
bon 8o0 iriiRs; from Rome 950 miles N.N.W.; 
from Constantinople 1660 miles; from IMoscow 
1660 miles E. S. E. ; from Stockholm 750 miles ; 
.from I’etersburgh 1140 miles; and from Berlin 
540 miles. 

The ancient city, or l.ondon within the walls, 
is about a mile and half in length, and some- 
thing more than half a mile in breadth. During 
the last century its population has diminished 
nearly one-half ; a circumstance to be attributed 
to the widening of the streets, to the many public 
buildings that have been erected, and to the 
general extension of its suburbs. J^oudon with- 
out the walls, being merely the expansion of the 
ancient city whicirit surrounds, is governed by 
the city magistrates. 

The greater part of London stands upon rising 
ground ; the soil is sound and dry ; the lower parts 
are freed from moisture by subterraneous sewers 
or drains : and, from the vast quantities of water 
with which the inhabitants are constantly sup- 
plied, by means of the Thames and of the New 
River, great sweedness and cleanliness are pre- 
served. The drains here mentioned are large 
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vnulted channels, beneath the pavements, com- 
inunicatintr with each house by smaller ones, and 
with the respective streets by gratings, to Ciyry 
otl’sucli as may be (.•oiivey<*tI in that miinner into 
ihci river. MmJ, and other rubbish, are taken 
away in carts, by persons constantly employed 
for that ])iirpose. 

CotJsidcied in the aggregate, London com- 
prises ttie city and its liberties, with the city and 
liberties of Westminster, the borough of South- 
wark, and nearly thirty of the contiguous villages 
of Middlesex and Surrey. The greatest portion 
of the whole is built on the northern bank of the 
Thames, or in Middlesex; whilst Southwark, 
witli Lambeth, and several connecting villages, 
extend along the southern shore of the same river, 
in the county of Surrey. The extent east and 
west, from Loplar to Knightsbridge, is full seven 
miles and a half; while its breadth from north 
to south, or from Newington Butts to Islington, 
is nearly five miles. The cireu inference of the 
whole, allowing for various inerpialities in the 
extension of streets, &c., at the extremities, is 
upwards of thirty miles. Hence it may be fairly 
estimated, that the buildings of this metropolis 
cover at least eighteen srpuire miles, or 1 1,.')2() 
s(|iiare acres. The river Thames occupies, for 
seven miles, a space of about one <piarter of a 
mile, or 400 yards in width; or 1120 square 
aere«. 

This metropolis may he said to consist of five 
great parts or portions ; viz. the west end <»f the 
town, the city, llie east end of the town, West- 
minster, and the Borough. The west end of tlie 
town is popularly reganled as extending from 
('haring Cross to Hyde-park, and from St. 
James’s park to Haddington. It is considered 
tlie superior and must fashionahle part of the 
town, is the general abode of the court, and is 
laid out in two great tlmroughfares, Oxford Hoad 
or Street, and I’iccadilly and Hcgeiit Street ; 
with various handsome squares and streets, 
chiefly occupied by the town bouses of the no- 
bility and gentry, and fashionable shops. The 
city includes the central part, and is the empo- 
rium of commerce. 

Tire east of the town is also devoted to com- 
merce, to ship-building, manufactures, and va- 
rious collateral branches of merchandise; and 
here vast commercial docks and warehouses 
have been formed and constructed. The southern 
bank of the Thames, from Deptford to Lainbeth, 
bears a great resemblance to the east end of the 
town ; being occupied by persons engaged in com- 
mercial and maritime concerns ; and docks, wharfs, 
and warehouses are abundant. This part of 
J.ondon abounds likewise with iioii-foundries, 
tdasslioiises, soap-boilers, dye-houses, boai-bud- 
ders, shot and hat manufactories, Stc. 

Southwark, a borough, once entirely indepen- 
dent of the city, Vmt now forming the ward called 
Bridge Without, was, up to the reign of IMward 
ill., so iiotoriousty the resort of felons, robbers, 
and divers other malefactors, and di'sturhers 
of tlie peace,’ that tin king, witli the consent of 
the parliamt‘iit, granted the city of l^oiidon ‘ the 
said village with all its appiirtonarn es,* for the 
Sinn of £10, to he yniid annually. This grant, 
however, Richard, liis successor, refused to coii- 
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firm ; tand the co/poration w -^3 unable, for several 
reigns, to establish its jurisdiction here. But, 
the privileges of the religious ljouse| being at 
length renewed, the regents under Kifward V’L 
(the great obstacle in their way), confirmed the 
complete annexation of the borough to the city 
by letters patent, dated 23d April, in the fourth 
year of that monarch’s reign. 

Many improvements have of late years been 
made, an<l many respectable houses erected in 
St.Oeorge’s Fields. Hither also has been brought 
the Betldem hospital for lunatics, formerly in 
Moorfields. Another part of the metropolis, 
the most regular and systematic of the whole in 
its arrangement, is the northern side, comprehend- 
ing a large mass of new buildings between Hol- 
horn and Sonier.s-lown, and in the parishes of 
Mary-le-l)one, and Haddington. 

Amongst the many proofs of the early and ex- 
treme fondness for legislation which marks our 
history, may be mentioned the various laws which 
have been passed to prevent the growth of Lon- 
don. (jueen I'lizaheth led the way in this sage 
endeavour, and a statute of her reign commands 
(we believe it is not yet repealctl), tliat ‘ persons 
of livelihood and means should reside in their 
countries, and not abide or sojourn in the city 
of London, so that countries remain unserved.’ 
Janujs 1. ])redicted that ‘ bhiglaiid would shortly 
be London and London England and, in oni? 
of his numerous addresses to the people, stigma- 
tises ‘ those swarms of gentry who, at the insti- 
gation of their wives, or to new-model and fashion 
their daughters (who if tliey were unmarried 
marred their reputations, and if married lost 
them), did neglect their country hospitality, and 
ruinher the city, a gcmeral nuisance to the king- 
dom.’ Il'e urg(?d the Star-chamber to ri'giilate 
‘ the exorbitancy of the new buildings about the 
city, which were but a sliclier for those who, 
when they had spent their estates in coaches, 
lacqueys, and fine clotlies, like Frenchmen, lived 
miserably in their houses like Italians.’ A ma- 
nuscript writer of the times complains of the 
breaking up of old family establishments, all 
crowding to ‘ u])start London.’ ‘ Krery one,’ 
says he, ‘ strives to lie a Diogenes in his house, 
and an emperor in the streets : not caring if they 
sleep in a tub, so they must be hurried in a 
coach, giving tliat allowance to horses and mares, 
that formerly maintained houses full of men ; 
pinching many a belly to ])aint a few backs, and 
turning all the treasures of the kingdom into a few 
citizens’ coffers, their woods into wardrobes, 
their leases into laces, and their goods and chat- 
tels into guarded coats and gaudy toys.’ 

The government, however, did not confine 
itself to mere fulminations on this subject ; for 
new buildings w^ere not only forbidden within 
ten miles of London, but even pulled down 
when they had been erected. Charles 1. issued 
various proclamations, in which he complained 
of the continued residence of the nobility and 
gentry in town, which raised the price of provi- 
sions, increased the numbeij of mendicants, and 
brought so many loose and .disorderly people 
into the metropolis, that it could not be governed 
by ordinary magistrates.’ He ordered that per- 
sons of all ranks, who were not connected with 
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public offices, should resort to their several 
counties, and that ‘ they should not put them- 
selves to unnecessary charge in providing tliein- 
selves to return in winter to the said cities, as it 
was th(? king’s firm resolution to withstand such 
great and growing evil/ Proclamations proving 
ineilectual, the Star-Chamber determined that 
they should no longer remain a dead letter; an 
inquisitorial examination of all strangers was 
• ordered, and an account taken of their time of 
residence and departure. Prosecutions were in- 
stituted by the attorney-general ; and one gen- 
tleman, a Mr. Palmer, from Sussex, was lined 
£1000 for disobeying the proclamation which or- 
dered a residence in the country; and, to discou- 
rage all other gentlemen from living in town, 
the proclamation prohibited any pheasants, 
ducks, partridges, or hares, from being dressed 
or eaten in any inn. It i.s true, that tlie.se rigo- 
rous proceedings rendered the government ob- 
noxious, and proved ineilectual ; yet they were 
attempted to be renewed even after the Restora- 
tion. 

What must the weak and tyrannical Stuarts 
have felt, had tliey, for the castigation of tlie 
country, continued to rule over us to the present 
times, when more houses are frequently built in 
a single year, than during the whole of their 
united reigns! It appears by the census of 
18‘2l, that l^ondon, including the borough of 
Southwark, contained the vast number of 10i,90.'> 
bouses, and that 8437 other houses were then 
building; and, when we consider that every 
month brings a large addition, it probably would 
not be too much to estimate the metropolis as 
containing at present 180,000 houses ; noi are 
its limits, though the rage for building has been 
])ariially slopped, likely here to rest, according 
to present appearances. 

CJinuite. — It would seem pretty well estab- 
lished that the climate of this country was in 
early times far more genial than at present. 
A writer of the thirteenth century tells us that a 
* continued fall of showers throughout England 
for three days terrified many/ In ancient times, 
according to Mr. Pagford, there were vineyards 
in Hatton Garden, St. (jiles, and East Smith- 
field ; and the many Vine Streets in Westmin- 
ster, Bloomsbury, Lambeth, and the borough, 
seem to have derived their name from the same 
source. This change, which the climate has un- 
clergone, a])pears to have chicHy tak€ui place dur- 
ing tlie last century, (’harles II., whose daily 
habits of walking about the metroy)olis gave him 
opportunities of correct ol)servation on the sub- 
ject, used to say, that tliere never was a day in 
which it rained so incessantly that a person could 
not take a dry walk for one hour out of the 
twenty-four. 

The inhabitants of London, however, have less 
rea.son to complain of the deterioration of the cli- 
mate than perhaps any other part of this country. 
We have noticed, article England, the circum- 
btance, not, perhaps, generally known, that the 
temnerature of the air in the metropolis i.s raised 
by tne artificial •sources of heat existing in it, no 
less than 2‘^ on the annual mean above that of 
its immediate vicinity ; and the reader will there 
VoL. XllT. ' 


find a table of the London temperature in the 
twelve differeiit months of. the year. 

The usual range of the thennometer in Lon- 
don is from 6*^ to 95"^. I’A’cn in tlie coldest 
seasons, liowever, the medium of the twcniy-four 
hours, upon a long average, docs not fall below 
the freezing yioint. Continued frost in winter is 
always an exception therefore to the general 
rule of the climate. 

The most severe frosts of which we have any 
record were those of 1683, 1716, 1739, 1766, 
1763, 1785, 1789, 170.5, and 1814. Few of 
these, however, were peculiar to l.ondon ; the 
greater numhcT were, more or les.s, common to 
the whole of the north of Europe. 

The frost of 1683, which is the first great one 
of which we have a particuhir account, appears 
to have been one of the most intense. The 
Thames was frozen to sucli an extent and depth, 
that even as far down as W oolwich the heaviest 
loaded carriages passed securely over it. From 
the Temple to Southwark it was covered with 
temporary shops and booths, arranged in streets 
and squares, where hackney-coaches plied as 
safely as on the terra firma of the metropolis. 
Shows and pastimes of all sorts diversified the 
scene; and the merry monarch himself, Charles 
11., mingleil witli his subjects in celebrating the 
novelty of a frost fair. In the night time the cold 
was so severe, that large fires were kept burning 
in (3ieapside, Fleet Street, and other prlncijial 
streets, to save from y^erisiuug those whoso ne- 
cessary avocations called them abroad ; hut not- 
withstanding this humane precaution, and the 
most commendable exertions on the part of the 
rich and benevolent to provide the poor with 
fuel at their own homes, many were the instances 
of persons in tlie lower w'alks of life being frozen 
to death. Wild ducks and otlier water fowl, 
driven from their native fastnesses to seek shelter 
ill the haunts of men, droy)j)ed down dead in the 
public streets; and so general was the havoc 
among the feathered tribe, that in the ensuing 
summer scarcely a bird was to he seen. In other 
parts of Europe the cold was as severe as it was 
in England ; yiarlicularly in (Germany and Franei', 
where the iiuinher of human beings frozen to 
death appears to have been mm li gri'ator than 
in England, owing, no doubt, to the inferior 
condition of the people of these count) les, in all 
that regards the comforts and chariiies oi lite. 

Next to tlie frost of 1683 in ils ilisastmus ron- 
seqnenees was that of 1739, wliich was also com- 
mon to the whole of tlie noith ol I urojie. I lie 
Thames was again coin]ileli ly frozen, hut in a 
few days afh r so liiuli a wind arose as to sweep 
every thing movtahle fiom its surface. The 
number of the shipping in the river happened to 
he unusually great; and, locked up by the ice, 
they opposed a resi.stanee to the fury of the 
wind, which made its ravages only the more 
destructive. IS’ umbers were blown to piece*', 
and sunk ; and ell were, more or less, ctrippe.l 
and shattered. Nifver had the Thames, in the 
memory of those living, presented a more dismal 
scene of wreck and destruction. The damage 
done between J.ondon Bridge and the IMedway 
was computed at not less than £100,0(10. ]Manv' 
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were tlie lives also lost upon tliis occasion; and 
seveie the sufferings of the lower classes of 
people, although charity was again both active to 
save, and most liberal in its benefactions. 

The frost of 1814 was, in some respects, even 
more memorable than those of 1683 and 1739. 
It was probably not so severe as either, and the 
injury which it committed was inconsiderable; 
but it served to exhibit in a remarkable manner 
the progress which a free people have made in 
those attainments, which help us to set the sea- 
sons themselves at defiance. As in the days of 
the gay Charles, mirth and jollity again joined 
l»and in hand to soften the rigors of the icy 
year ; but, among other novelties, we beheld 
what in Charles’s days would have been more 
dreaded than even perpetual frost — a free press 
erected on the now solid deep, to commemorate 
the wonders of the scene. 

River Thames, — The conservancy of the 
Thames belongs to the city of T.ondon west- 
ward as far as Staines, a little above which it 
enters the county of Middlesex. See Tiiamks. 
Nothing can be more pictures(iue than its now 
devious course towards the metropolis, graced 
with ‘ such fields, such woods, such stately piles, 
and such gardens, 

That Thames with lloir.an Tiber may compare.* 

At Putney and Battersea, the Thames, which 
lias received the tributary streams of the (’olne, 
the VVey, the Crane, the Brent, and the Wandle, 
has become a large and busy stream, and at these 
places is crossed by two wooden bridges. At 
Vauxliall it is crossed by a light and beautiful 
iron bridge, and between this place and the 
tower by four other bridges. 

After running through the metropolis the river 
rolls onward past Deptford, Greenwich, and 
Gravesend, until, joined by the Medway, they 
pay their joint tribute to the ocean, at the Nore. 
In London it is from 800 to 1500 feel, and at 
the Nore seven miles broad. It is navigable 
nearly 143 miles above l.ondon Bridge: its 
whole length is upwards of 180 miles ; and the 
tides, which ebb and flow twice every twenty- 
four hours, affect it upwards of eighty miles 
from the sea. The Thames has also its spring 
tides, and is remarkable for the inequality of its 
tides, a subject much dwelt upon by the early 
historians, who considered every deviation from 
the ordinary flow and ebb as a prodigy. It is 
related, that on the 12lh of October, 1411, and 
on the 17th of September, 1550, the Thames 
flowed thrice in one day. In the years 1564, 
1574, 1608, 1609, 1622, 1653, 1654, ami 1660, 
similar phenomena occurred, all of which might, 
no doubt, have been traced to very natural 
causes had they been observed at the time. 

The Thames has sometirj)«*s overflowed its 
banks considerably in the metropolis. The most 
memorable instance of this sort was on the 1st 
of September, 1555, wheij, in consequence of 
heavy rains and a high wind, the river was forced 
into the king’s palace at Westminster, and into 
Westminster Hall, a circumstance particularly 
unfortunate, as it was Mie day on which the 
lord mayor of London had to present the sheriffs 
to the barons of the exchequer. »Stowc says, 
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‘ all Westminster Hall was full of water,' but lie 
docs not inform us whether the city magistrates 
presented the sheriff's in a boat or not, Viough he 
informs us by report that morning, that, ‘ a 
wherrie man rowed with his boate over West- 
minster Bridge into the Palace Court, and so 
througli the staple gate, and all the wooll staple 
into the king’s streete.' All the marshes on the 
]..amheth sides were also so overflowed, that ‘ the 
people from Newington Church could not pass 
on foote, but were carried by boates from the 
said church to the Pinfold, neere to St. George’s 
in Southwark.* 

In 1774 was another great overflow ; and again 
on the 2d of February, 1791, when considerable 
damage was done to the wharfs along both sides 
of the river. Westminster, which always suffered 
most from an inundation of the Thames, saw 
boats plying, instead of hackney coaches,^ in 
Palace S^ird and Privy Gardens, like Kgypt 
watered by an over-bountiful river. 

In the winter of 1821 the Thames again burst 
its bounds; though neither promoted liy an 
easterly wind, nor a sudden thaw. It appears 
by an official report presented by olficers ap- 
pointed to make a survey of the river, that the 
Hood rose four inches higlier than it did in 1774, 
as recorded by a stone lei into a wall at Islewortli. 
The original editor of this work had on this oc- 
casion to pay a severe penalty for his general en- 
joyment of a very pleasant silnalion on the bank 
of the river. Its classic stream was not at this 
time ‘ strong without rage,’ for it burst every 
barrier with which his cottage could be fenced; 
and flooding his library, to the depth of eighteen 
inches, scattered his papers remorselessly on 
the surface of six successive tides. Consider- 
able damage was done above Westminster Bridge, 
yet the navigation of the river in the city district 
was never an hour impeded. 

At Staines (Sax. stana a stone) is a stone which 
marks the limits of the city’s authority, and bears 
the early date of 1280. During the mayorality 
of Sir Walkin I.,ewes, in 1781, it was placed on a 
new pedestal. The city jurisdiction extends 
eastward to Yendal or Yenleet,and includes also 
part of the Medway and the river Lea. 

The conservancy of the Thames has been 
claimed by the city of London ever since the 
reign of Richard L, who, for a sum of 1500 
marks, granted a charier which empowered the 
city to remove all weirs from the river. ’I'he 
authority claimed under this charter was after- 
wards confirmed by more explicit enactments. 
The power of the citizens not merely extended 
to the water and the fish, hut to the actual bed 
of the river, so that, according to a manuscript 
in the papers of lord Burleigh, quoted by Strype, 
they have the ground and soil under the river, 
* whereupon if any that hath a house or land ail- 
joining do make a strand, stairs, or such like, 
tliey pay forthwith a rent to the city of i^ondon.* 

The authority of the city was long disputed by 
the lord high admiral of England, until the de- 
cision of a court of justice, ‘and the confirmatory 
charter of .lames I., fixed the conservatorship of 
the Thames in the hands of the city, to be exer- 
cised by the lord mayor for the lime being, or his 
deputy, an officer with the title of water bail. If, 
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who protects the rights of the city, and its autho- 
rity over the river. 

The lord mayor holds a court of conservancy 
eight times a year, at any place he pleases within 
the city jurisdiction, on the banks of the river, 
either in Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, or Kent. 
The jury attendant on the court is always sum- 
moned from the county in which it is held. In 
order to hold the court, the lord mayor, with the 
necessary officers, proceeds in state in the city 
barge, and is often accompanied by some of the 
barges of the companies, who render it an agree- 
able aquatic excursion. Once in every seven 
years his lordship traverses the whole limits of 
his jurisdiction on the Thames and the Medway. 

A material part of the duty of the water bai- 
liff is to regulate the watermen who ply on the 
river, and who are a very numerous body, 
amounting to upwards of 12,000, two-thirds of 
whom are freemen of the city. As far back as 
1.556, they were incorporated by act of parlia- 
ment, and have their rulers and overseers ; hut 
the general government and superintendance of 
the body is vested in the city magistracy, who are 
empowered, by a statute passed in the 34th of 
George* 111., to make rules and orders for the 
government of watermen, wherrymen, and ligh- 
termen, between Gravesend and Windsor, and to 
(‘nforce observance of them by penalties and for- 
feitures. The wherries belonging to this frater- 
nity arc required to be twelve feet and a half 
long, and four feet and a half broad in the 
midship ; they are all numbered, and the rates 
of fare fixed, for any exaction beyond which the 
offender may be punished, on complaint being 
made at Watermen’s Hall (on St. Mary's Hill). 
In point of fact, however, but little regard is 
pai<i to the established list of fares, which arc 
very generally exceeded, and as generally ac- 
quiesced in, from a feeling, we believe, that they 
are rather less than they ought to be. Among 
other regulations for the good conduct of the 
watermen, they are particularly cautioned against 
the use of improper and immodest language ; and 
offenders in this respect are punishable by fine. 
By an act of parliament of the 1 1th & 12th of 
William HI. tne lightermen were united to the 
watermen, and placed equally under the jurisdic- 
tion of the city magistrates. 

The Thames westward has several locks, with- 
out which, owing to the great number of shoals, 
it would not be navigable in summer. The 
locks within the city’s jurisdiction, according to 
a return made to an order of the house of com- 
mons, yielded to the city a revenue of £l2,,506 
7s. \d. for the year ending the 29th of September, 
1822. Upwards of £1000 had, however, to be 
deducted for the incidental repairs. The profits 
of the locks have been a good deal injured by 
canals, yet the interests of the city have been 
protected ; since we find, in the same parlia- 
mentary return, that the Grand Junction Canal 
Company paid to the city £600 for compensa- 
tion for loss of toll that year ; the Regent’s 
Canal Company £450; and even the Surrey 
Iron Railw^ Company £l0. 

The immense property continually lying in 
shipping in the river Thames was long subject 
to the most daring depredation. The robbers 
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were indeed so numerous, that they were divided 
into classes. The river pirates formed the most 
desperate class. They plundered ships and 
small craft in the night ; and have been known 
to weigh a ship’.s anchor, and hoist it with the 
cable into the boat; and when discovered, to 
tell the captain what they had robbed him of, an<l 
row away bidding him a good night. The night 
plunderers consisted of watchmen, who, formed 
into gangs of five or six each, used to lighten 
every vessel they could get to of some portable 
?.rticlos of her cargo, while a receiver was always 
in readiness to purchase the spoils of the night. 
These night plunderers have frequently been 
known to cut lighters adrift, and follow them 
down the river, to a place where they could 
more successfully carry off' the cargo, which they 
have sometimes done completely. The light 
horsemen confined their dcpredalioris to West 
India ships, and originated in the connivance of 
the revenue officers at a connexion established 
between ihe mates of the vessels and some re- 
ceivers on shore. In all West India ships there 
is a quantity of sugar spilt in unloading the 
cargo, which is claimed as a perquisite by the 
mates, and sold. The purchasers of these 
sweepings, however, hy a bribe of forty or fifty 
guineas, often succeeded in getting on lioard the 
ships, and opening the hogsheads and taking as 
much as they could, by the assistance of coopers 
and watermen, carry away with them. They 
were provided with black bags, which they call- 
ed black strap, and these were often filled and 
emptied during a night. Puncheons of rum were 
also drawn by means of a small pump, The 
heavy horsemen, another class of river plunderers, 
went on board ships, either by connivance, or 
in the day, under the pretext of selling some ar- 
ticles. They were provi(le<l with peculiar dresses, 
which had pockets all round, and bag bladders 
and pouches affixed in various parts, which they 
filled with sugar, coffee, cocoa, or any portable 
articles they could lay their hands on. In the 
night they would frequently plunder more large- 
ly, and boats, rowed by what were called game 
watermen, were constantly near the ships, ready 
to receive the stolen property and conduct them 
on shore. So active were the lieavy horsemen, 
that iliey frequently made five guineas a night, 
and an apprentice to the game waterman has 
been known to keep a country house and a .sad- 
dle horse. The mud larks, the scuffle liunters, 
the copemen, and several other classes of depre- 
dators, were not confined to any particular 
branch of plunder, but were ready, cither as 
principals or auxiliaries on all occasions. 

The coal-heavers, of whom there were 1200 or 
1400 constantly engaged on the river, were in 
the constant ])raclice of each man taking his sack 
of two or three bushels of coals when he went on 
.shore during the unloading of a ship. Neither 
the captain nor the owner of the ship and cargo 
durst resist their taking what they considered as 
a perquisite, and when they found a boat ready 
to sink with their plunder, they conceived tliem- 
selves the injured party. 

Some idea may be formed of the success 
these plunderers, when it is .stated, that the lo*s 
of various classes of property on the river, j.ul- 
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vious to the formation of the docks and the es- 
tiiblisinent of iiiiirine police, was £500,000 aii- 
imally, of which, according to an averaged 
estimate of some years, the West India trade 
siidered ainmally to the amount of £‘232,000; 
the East Indies, £‘25,000; the United States, 
£30,000 ; and the coal trade alone, £20,000. 

Such was ilie state of the cargoes in the river 
Thames, until, in the year 1797, Mr. Harriott 
formed a plan of marine police, which, by the 
aid of Mr. Colquhoun, he was enabled to carry 
in to effect ; and so successful was the system thus 
formed that in the first year the saving to the 
West India merchants alone was upwards of 
£100,000, and to the revenue more than half that 
sum. In the same period, no less than 2200 
culprits were convicted for misdemeanors on the 
river ; while now the instances of street robberies 
are so rare, or so unimportant, that they are 
scarcely ever recorded. 

X'arioiis amusements have at different times 
taken place on the 'riiames, adapted to the taste 
and character of the age. The water quintain 
has, however, altogellier ceased, and at present 
rowing and sailing rinitches seem the only sports 
with which it is occupied. Of llicse, one of the 
most remarkable is the competition for a coat 
and silver badge, which Dogget tlie player ap- 
pointed to be rowed for, annually, by six water- 
men, on the 1st of August, being the anniversary 
of the accession of the House of Hanover to the 
throne. The competitors set out on a signal given, 
at that time of the tide when tlie current is strong- 
est against them, and row from the Old Swan, near 
London llridge, to the White Swan, in Chelsea. 

Smaller rivers and supphj of Nothing 

has contributed so essentially towards preserving 
the health of the inhabitants of London from 
disease, or their property from conflagration, as 
the abundant supply of water with which every 
street, and even every house, is furnished. Be- 
fore the metropolis had become extensive, it was 
watered by several small brooks, independent of 
tlie Thames. One of these, wliich was succes- 
sively called the river of Wells, Turnmill Brook, 
and the river Fleete, or Fleet Ditch, ran from 
Bairnigge Wells, through (dcrkenwell, between 
Saffron Hill and Turnmill Street, under ilolborn 
Bridge, and down Fleet Market into the Thames. 
It was once very considerable, turned a great 
number of mills in its course, and must have 
been navigable from the Thames to Ilolborn at 
the least; for, in a parliament, held at Carlisle 
in 1307, the earl of Lincoln complained, that 
‘whereas, in times past, the course of water run- 
ning at London under Oldbourn-bridge and 
Fleet-bridge into the Thames, had been of such 
breadth and depth, that ten or twelve ships* 
navies at once, with merchandises, were wont to 
come to the aforesaid bridge (if Fleet, and some 
of them to Oldbourn Bridge; now the same 
course, by filth of the tanners and such others, 
was sore decayed.^ Tradition would carry the 
navigation much higher, since it relates, that an 
anchor was found in this river at Pancras-wash, 
wh€?re the road branches off to Somer’s-town. 
This river is now, by rapid rains or sudden thaws, 
sometimes much overflowed, as was the case in 
1C09 and 1817-18. 
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Another small river, called Wallhrook, from 
the wall thrown over it, ran through the city in a 
serpentine direction, from the north ^own by 
the present Mansion House, and the street now 
called Wallbrook, into the Thames. .This brook, 
which was necessarily crossed by numerous 
bridges, was vaulted over with brick, and in 
many parts covered with houses. 

A third rivulet, which was called Langbourn, 
on account of its length, originated in an over- 
flowing spring in Fenchurch Street, which rtin 
down Lombard Street, and turned south down 
Sherbone Lane (then called Sharebourne, from 
its sharing or dividing the bourne or brook into 
small rills of water), whence it flowed into the 
Thames. This brook was stopped at the source, 
though its name is still retained in Langbouni- 
ward. 

Oldbourn, now Ilolborn, was a brook which 
issued from a spring near Middle Row, and ran 
down at Ilolborn Bridge, into the river Fleet. 

In the suburbs were several very excellent 
wells, as Holywell, Skinner*s-well, CletiienFs- 
well, C^lerkenwell (so called from the parish- 
clerks of London assembling there annually to 
act plays or interludes, fotmded on Scripture), 
with several other smaller wells. To the wells 
and tlie brooks are to be added ])ools, which, 
though not contributing to the health of tlie city, 
supplied water for various uses. Of these the 
principal was in Smithfield, and was called 
Ilorsepool, on account of the inhabitants water- 
ing horses there. This pool, which was at one 
time walled round with brick, was filled up in 
the improvements that took place in Smithfield 
after the fire of London. Near St. CJdes’s church, 
Cripplegate, there was a large pool, in wliich 
Aniie of Eodbury was drowned in the year 1244. 
North of Holywell there was a pool, called 
Agnes le Clair; and, not far from it, another 
sheet of water, which was called Perilous Pond, 
on account of several youths who went to swim 
in it having been drowned. This Perilous Pond 
has since been converted into a bath, under the 
name of Peerless Pool. 

The pools being filled up, and the brooks 
covered, tlie inbabitants found it necessary to 
look to other sources, for a supply of water. In 
1236 one (lilbcrt Sandford obtained a grant from 
Henry HI., to allow him to convey water from 
the town of Tyburn, by pipes of lead, into tlie 
city. The work was soon carried into effect, and 
a leaden pipe, of six inches bore, conveyed the 
water, from six wells in the neighbourhood of 
Tyburn, to conduits that were erected to receive 
it in various parts of the city. The first, and one 
of the principal conduits, was in West Cheap, 
now Cheapside, and was erected in 1285 : it was 
a cistern of lead, castellated with stone. Other 
conduits and bosses were erected in several parts 
of the town. 

In 1438 Sir William Ea.stfield, knight of the 
Bath, then lord-mayor, brought water from 
Highbury Barn, as well ^as from Tyburn, to 
London, and caused conduits to be erected in 
Fleet Street, Alderinanbury, and Cripplegate. 

Ill 1.535 the common council granted a sum 
of money for bringing water from Hackney 
to Aldgate, where a conduit was erected ; and, 
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this being insufficient, fresh supplies were after- 
wards obtained from St. Mary-le-bourn, Hackney, 
Hampstead Heath, Muswell Hill, &c. One of 
the principal conduits was between Snow Hill 
and Holboni, and was built, or rather rebuilt, by 
vVilliam Lamb, a gentleman of the chapel to 
king Henry VIII. in 1577, at an expense of 
£1500, This conduit was supplied from another, 
erected by the same gentleman at the north end 
of Red-Lion Street, called Lamb’s Conduit. 

The conduits were formerly visited and in- 
spected, with great ceremony, by the lord mayor 
and corporation. Strype relates, that, on the 
18th of September 1562, the lord mayor, aider- 
men, and many worshipful persons, after inspect- 
ing the conduit heads, hunted a hare, which 
they killed, and then proceeded to a dinner at 
the head of the conduit, where they were hand- 
somely entertained by the chamberlain. After 
dinner they went to hunt the fox : ‘there was,’ 
says he, ‘ a great cry for a mile, and, at length, 
the hounds killed him at the end of St. Giles’s, 
with great hallowing and blowing of horns at 
his death.’ But, though the number of con- 
duits was considerable, they were found insuffi- 
cient, and many citizens were obliged to fetch 
their water from the Thames. In those times, 
persons were regularly employed to convey 
water from the river, or the conduits, to the 
houses, which they did in ve.ssels, called tankards, 
that held about three gallons. They were hooped 
round, like a pail, and were, in figure, like the 
frustum of a cone. They had a small iron handle 
at the upper end, like an alehouse pot, and, being 
fitted with a bung or stopple, were easily porta- 
ble. These water-bearers and their tankards are 
alluded to in Ben Jonson’s comedy of * Every 
Man in bis Humor.’ 

In the year 1582 one Peter Maurice, a Ger- 
man, proposed to supply the city with water by 
means of machinery. In order to prove his 
skill, Maurice made an experiment before the 
lord mayor and aldermen, by throwing the water 
over the steeple of St. Magnus’s church, with 
which they w'ere so much pleased that they 
granted him the use of the Thames water, and 
one arch of London Bridge, on lease for 500 
years, on condition of paying 10s. yearly to 
the city. He then erected his water-works on 
the north side of the river ; and, finding that he 
had not room enough, he procured, two years 
afterwards, the grant of another arch of the 
^)ridge for a similar term. By these works, which 
.supplied a considerable portion of the east of 
the city, Maurice and his rlescendants made a 
large fortune. In the year 1701 the proprietor 
sold his right in the London Bridge water-works 
for .£38,000 to Richard Soams ; who, obtaining 
a renewal of the leases from the city, and the 
liberty of occupying two more arches of the 
bridge, divided the property into 300 shares of 
£500 each, an operation by which he made a 
clear profit of above £100,000. 

During the reigns of queen Elizabeth and king 
James I. acts of parliament were granted for the 
better supplying of the metropolis with water; 
but they were not carried into effect, until Mr. 
Hugh Middleton, a native of Denbigh, and gold- 
smith of London, undertook to bring the water 


from Chadwell and Amwcll, near Ware in Hertford- 
shire, a distance of upwards of twenty miles. The 
work was begun on the 28th of Eebruary, 1608, 
and concluded in five years. The course of the 
river extends about thirty-nine miles, being in a 
serpentine direction, and there are upwards of 
200 bridges over it. The great reservoir, called the 
New-River Head, is at Islington, into which the 
water was first let in, on Michaelmas day 1613, 
the day on which Sir Thomas Middleton, the 
brother of Sir Hugh, was elected mayor. On 
the opening of the basin, the lord mayor, the 
lord mayor elect, the aldermen, &c., rode to see 
it ; when a company of sixty laborers, well and 
uniformly clothed, preceded by drums, and ac- 
coutred with spades, shovels, and pick-axes, 
marched twice or thrice round the cistern, and 
then presented themselves before the visitors, 
when one of the workmen delivered an ad- 
dress, written for the occasion, which thus con- 
cluded : — 

Now for the fruits ; then flow forth, precious 
spring, 

So long and dearly sought for, and now bring 
Comfort to all that love thee ! T.oudly sing, 

And with thy crystal nmrinurs struck together, 

Bid all thy true well-wishers welcome hither. 

At the conclusion of these words, ‘ the flood- 
gate flew open, and the stream ran swiftly into 
the cistern, with drums and trumpets sounding, 
and guns firing in a triumphant manner.’ 

The main pipes of the New River company 
were originally of wood, but they are now almost 
entirely of cast iron. A large basin has been 
constructed in the llampstead-road, which re- 
ceives its water from Islington, in order to supply 
the western parts of the town. The number of 
houses supplied by the New River is upwards of 
56,000, which is continually increasing, particu- 
larly since the water- w’orks have been recently 
taken down at London Bridge. 

The New River was, however, long an unpro- 
fitable speculation, and, for nineteen years after 
it was finished, the seventy-two shares, into 
which it was divided, did not yield a profit of 
more than 12s. each. These shares, in the course 
of time, were sold as high as £14,000 each; and 
although, at the present moment, they are un- 
productive, in consequence of the great expense 
incurred in substituting iron for wooden pipes, 
yet they are considered valuable. As for the 
projector of this groat work, his only reward w as 
a ruined fortune, and %.barren title. Mr. Mid- 
dleton w'as created a baronet, and there is an 
entry in one of the (.^ottoniaii MSS. in the British 
Museum, stating, that the fees of the creation 
were to be remitted to him. 

There are several other water companies in 
London and its suburbs, the relative importance 
of which will be seen from the quantity of wale’ 
supplied by each, which we are enabled to col 
lect from the evidence adduced before a commit- 
tee of the house of eomrnons in 1821. 

In 1808 and 1800 the New River, on an ave- 
rage of the two years, supplied London will 
78, 1 1 0,000 hhds., or 4,2 1 7,040,000 galls, of wale? 
annually, to .50,058 houses and buildings, occu- 
pied by 42,060 tenants, who paid an annual 
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Teufal to the company of £80,782. In 1820 the 
New River, including the York Building water- 
works, established in the reign of Charles II., 
supplied 67,000,000 hhds. to 52,082 houses, and 
38,535 tenants, on a rental of £68,297. 

In the same year the Chelsea water-works, 
which were formed in 1721, supplied 7,533,900 
hhds. ; the London Bridge works 26,322,705 ; 
the East J.ondon works 29,516,333 ; the Grand 
Junction water company 13,104,100; and the 
West Middlesex works 11,904,000. These form 
an aggregate, in the year 1820, of 155,381,038 
hhds. of water, sujj^plied to 1 20,732 houses, and 
yielding a rental ol £175,890 annually. So efiec- 
tive is the machinery of these water-works, that 
they can force water into the rooms of every 
house, to the height of 100 feet if required. 

The docks . — Connected both with the com- 
merce of the metropolis and the river is the 
establishment of closed docks, which have been 
of the most decided service to the revenue and 
tr.ide of the country — to quote the vvords of the 
report of the jiarliamentary committee on the 
VVest India docks, in June 1823, * the value of 
these institutions, wliether in giving facility to 
commerce, in securing the collection of the reve- 
nue, or in protecting the interests of the mer- 
chants, is so unquestionable, that it would be an 
unnecessary waste of time to enter into any de- 
tailed discussion on the subject.' 

The insecurity in which the property of the 
river was placed, and the daring plunder com- 
mitted on it, which has already been noticed, no 
doi^bt first led to the formation of the commer- 
cial docks. Tlie most important of these are 
the East India, the West India, and the London 
docks; there is also the East (’on ntry dock at 
llotherhithe, near the king’s victualling-office, 
which is appropriated to the Baltic and American 
trade, the fisheries, &c. It will contain eighty 
ships. 

'rlie West India docks are situated in that 
peninsular part of the environs of London called 
the Isle of Dogs, and they communicate with 
the Thames at Limehouse on the west, and tit 
Blackwall on the east. They were commenced 
on the 12th of June 1800, and finished in August 
1802. The docks, and the ground helonaing to 
them, occupy an area of 204 acres. The dock 
for unloading inwards is 2600 feet long, 510 
wide, and twenty-nine feet deep ; it is built 
round with brick-work five feet thick : the dock 
for loading outwards is similarly constructed, and 
of the same diinensioi|» except in the width, 
which is only 400 feet narrower than the other. 
The entrance basin at Blackwall, which commu- 
nicates by means of two locks with the import 
and export docks, ocCTipies a space of six acres ; 
the basin on the J.imehouse side, which also has 
a communication with both dooks, is somewhat 
smaller. The warehouses which surround the 
docks are necessarily of immense magnitude, and 
they are built in a style of neatness that would 
render them an ornament to any part of the rde- 
tropolis. 3'ho expense of these docks, which 
have rendercii an inestimable service to its trade, 
was £1,200,000. 

During the construction of these clocks, the 
ballast which formed a barrier between the dock 


and the Thames was driven away, and, the water 
rushing in from the river, several persons were 
killed. The largest dock was completed and 
opened for the reception of the water on the 3d 
of August 1802; and such is the extent of this 
artificial lake, that, although the water flowed in 
at the rate of from 500 to 1000 gallons in a 
second, yet the great dock was not completely 
filled a sufficient depth until six o'clock the next 
morning, being ten hours. On the 3d of Sep- 
tember the grand ceremony of receiving the first 
ship took place, when the Henry Addington, a 
new-built West India vessel of 350 tons burden, 
was towed in by ropes amidst the cheers of at 
least 10,000 spectators. 

The proprietors of the West India docks are 
an incorporated body, under the title of the West 
India Dock Company, and they are reimbursed 
by a tonnage on the vessels that enter the docks, 
and a per centage for landing, weighing, and 
warehousing the cargobs. Near the docks is a 
school, established by the company for the ac- 
commodation and instruction of apprentices in 
the Wes| India trade during the time that the 
vessels are in dock. The boys are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the elementary prin- 
ciples of mathematics and navigation. 

Pai-allcl with the docks there is a canal, which 
enables vessels to save a distance of a mile and 
three quarters by avoiding the circuitous naviga- 
tion round the Isle of Dogs. This canal, which 
is three quarters of a mile in length, and 200 feet 
in width, was cut pursuant to an act of parliament 
passed in 1799, at an expense of £133,849 12s. 
6d, For the first three years after it was formed 
a small duty was charged on all vessels that passed 
through it. 

The East India docks are fiirther down tho 
river than the West India docks, though at no 
great distance from them : they consist also of 
an import and an export dock ; the former, 
covering an area of eighteen acres and a half, is 
1410 feet long, .OdO wide, and thirty feet deep; 
the latter, which is of equal depth, is 780 feet 
long, ,520 wide, and covers a space of nine acres 
and a half. The entrance basin occupies an area 
of two acres and three quarters. The largest 
dock is sufficiently capacious to admit at the 
same time twenty-eight East Tndiamen, with 
double that number of smaller vessels. When 
the goods are landed, they arc conveyed along 
the East India dock and Commercial Roads to 
the company’s warehouses in covered waggon?, 
which are well secured against all depredations. 

The London dock, situated in the parish of 
St. John, Wapping, was formed for the same 
purpose as the East and West India docks — lh(? 
facilitating the unloading of vessels, and the safe 
custody of the cargoes. This dock, which is not 
confined to any particular branch of commerce, 
is 1262 feet long by 699 wide, and in depth 
twenty-nine feet. It is capable of containing 200 
sail of merchantmen, and was constructed at an 
expense of £1,200,000. Tbe dock, which is 
entered through a basin, opposite Wapping Old 
Stairs, capable of containing several sail, was 
opened on the 1st of February 1805, when the 
Perseverance of Liverpool, the oldest vessel i»i 
the OpQvto Iradc, decorated with the flags of all 
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..unoiis, not excepting the French, with whom 
we were at war, sailed majestically into the dock, 
which is nearly surrounded by a quay of 100 feet 
in width. The warehouses are immense, parti- 
cularly two appropriated to the reception of to- 
bacco, which are under the direction of the offi- 
cers of the customs. One of these warehouses is 
762 feet long and 160 wide ; the other 250 feet 
long and 200 wide. Underneath these ware- 
houses are cellars, in which there are seldom less 
than 7000 pipes of wine. The London dock 
water is said to be very injurious to health, and 
the verdigris generated here will act as a poison 
on the stomach. In addition to the basins here 
mentioned, is St. Katherine’s dock, close to the 
Tower, where vessels of 800 tons burden have 
often been admitted ; and on the south side of 
the river are the Greenland or Commercial 
Docks, and those connected with Surrey naviga- 
tion. 

Tin: Bridols. — A t what period a bridge was 
first thrown over the Thames, between Lojidon and 
Southwark, seems doubtful. The hrst notice we 
have of its existence occurs in the laws' of Ethel- 
red 11., which fix the tolls to be paid on all vessels 
coming up to the bridge. William of Malmsbury 
also mentions this bridge, in his account of the 
sieges which the city sustained on the invasion 
of England by the Danes, under Sweyn and Ca- 
nute. That the bridge was erected between the 
years 993 and 1016 is inferred from the circum- 
stance, that in the former year, Unlaf the Dane 
is said to have sailed much higher up the river ; 
and that, in the latter year, Canute’s progress was 
impeded by it. 

The first bridge, which consisted entirely of 
timber, was not, as Stowe affirms, constructed 
by the convent of St. Mary Overy, but at the 
public expense, and in a different place from the 
present one, as we learn from a charter of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to Westminster Abbey, 
which mentions it as directly opposite to St. Bo- 
tolph's gate and wharf. The bridge was burnt 
in 1136, but not totally destroyed; it was re- 
paired, but decayed so rapidly, that in the year 
1163 it was taken down, and entirely rebuilt of 
timber. The expense of keeping it in repair was, 
however, so great, that in 1176 a new one of 
stone was begun to be erected on the present site. 
The most active promoter and superintendent of 
this building was a priest, called Peter of Cole- 
church, who was well skilled in architecture, and 
who has hence acquired the credit of being its 
founder ; but the king, Henry II., the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and several merchants of London, 
contributed largely to it. Thro aid granted by 
Henry II. to the bridge was in the form of a tax 
on wool, levied for the purpose ; and hence arose 
a vulgar tradition, that ‘ London-bridge was built 
on woolpacks.’ It was constructed on piles, 
principally of elm, which have remained for six 
centuries without material decay. On the piles, 
long beams of timber, ten inches thick, were 
placed, strongly bolted together, and the lower- 
most stones were embedded in pitch, in order to 
resist the water. 

In 1202 king John appointed Isenbert of 
Xainctes to finish the. bridge, Peter of Cole- 
church being either dead or incapaci fated from 


attending to it. The same monarch gave the 
profits and rents of several plots of ground, sold 
or let for building, towards the building and re- 
pairing of the bridge; and, during the same 
reign, the master mason built a large chapel on 
..the centre arch, at his own expense, which was 
dedicated to St. Thomas k Bccket. 

The erection of chapels on bridges is of the 
higll^st antiquity, and, no doubt, originated from 
the custom of making sacrifices on bridges, 
whence Plutarch has derived the word Pontifex. 
The most remarkable bridge of this sort was at 
Droitwich, where the high road passed through 
the chapel, and divided the congregation from 
the reading-desk and pulpit. The priests attached 
to the chapels were commissioned, as an indis- 
» pensable part of their otlice, to keep the bridge 
in repair ; and hence, althougli Stowe is wrong 
in stating, that J.,ondon Bridge was built by the 
priests of St. Mary Overy, it is not improbable 
that they were enjoined to repair it, in accord- 
ance with the ancient custom. The chapel on 
London Bridge was at first endowed for two 
priests and four clerks, and in the reign of Henry 
Vl. it maintained four chaplains. 

Four years after the bridge was finished, it was 
the scene of a very tragical accident. In the 
night of the 10th of July, 1213, a fire broke out 
in Southwark ; when the bridge became crowded 
with people, all hastening from the city, either 
to witness or extinguish the conflagration. The 
flames, catching St. Mary O very’s church, were, 
by a strong southerly wind, extended to the 
Southwark end of the bridge : those who \vere 
foremost in the advancing throng endeavoured, 
but vainly, to fall back from the destroying ele- 
ment; the multitude on the London side, igno- 
rant of the danger, continued to press unyield- 
ingly forward, and, in this tumultuous conflict, 
numbers were trampled to death ; others leaped 
into the river, to find only a watery grave; while 
many more perished miserably in the flames. 
Not less than 3000 lives are stated to have been 
lost on the occasion. It is supposed, that at this 
period the only building on the bridge was the 
chapel of St. Thomas a Becket ; nay, it has been 
saia, that even as late as 1395, ‘ tlie bridge, at 
that time, was only coped on each side, and not 
replenished with houses.’ (Seymour and Mar- 
chant). That, at least, the last statement is erro- 
neous, is, however, quite certain ; for among 
the records, preserved in the tower, there are 
letters patent of Edward 1., by which, in 1280, 
he authorises a collection to be made throughout 
the realm, for the repair of London Bridge, 
which is there described to be in such a ruinous 
condition, that ‘ unless speedy remedy be pul, 
not only the sudden fall of the bridge, but also 
the destruction of innumerable people dwelling 
on it, may suddenly be feared.’ 

The subscriptions obtained under the letters 
patent of Edward I. being found inadequate to 
the execution of the repairs wanted, Edward, 
in 1281, ordered a toll to be levied, during three 
years, on all persons crossing the bridge with 
merchandise, and on ‘ every saleable pack.’ 

Whenever it was necessary for the sovereign 
to cross the bridge, he was treated with great 
magnificence by the citizens. Richard II. and 
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his young queen, Anne of Bohemia, were met 
by the citizens ‘ at the gate of the brigge of Lon- 
don,* says an old chronicler, * where they pre- 
sented him with a mylk-white stede, sadled and 
bridled, and trapped with cloth of gold and rede 
parted togedre ; and the quene, a palfry all white, 
and in tlie same way trapped with white and 
rede, while all the condites were rounen ^with 
wyne, bothe whyte and rede, for all inaher of 
peple to drynke of/ 

In 1282, on the breaking up of the river after 
a great frost, five arches of the bridge were car- 
ried away ; and, though these appear to have been 
immediately restored, yet in 1289 the bridge 
was again so much decayed, that people were 
afraid to pass over it. A new collection was, 
therefore, made throughout the kingdom for its 
repair, and that yielding, as before, but little, it 
was found necessary, in 1293, to revive the toll 
•n goods aufl passengers. 

Tlie bridge was now so encumbered with 
Houses, that the broad way between them did not 
exceed twelve feet in breadtli ; yet it appears to 
have been employed as a sort of joint mart for 
Ihe inhabitants of t!»e city and tliosc of the bo- 
•’ough. The first order of common council upon 
record is one of 1277, prohibiting * any market 
from being held on London Bridge.* What had 
been a theatre for the quarrels of costermongers, 
became afterwards the chosen spot of jousts of a 
higller order. On St. ( Jeo^ge’s day, 1395, there 
was a grand jousting match upon London Bridge^ 
.at which the lord Wells engaged to maintain the 
renown of England against all comers. A stout 
Scotsman, David, earl of (havvfnrd, eritered the 
lists, and at the third course, threw tlie English 
champion out of his saddle. 

In 1471, when Ealcoiibridge was repulsed in 
his attetnpt to seize the. city, several houses on 
the bridge were burnt down by the disat>pointed 
inv.aders. The next remarkable conflagration 
took place in 1(332, when forty bouses were de- 
stroyed. The Thames being frozen over at the 
lime, water could not be obtained, and the fire 
continued burning in the vaults and cellars up- 
wards of a week. All the houses destroyed on 
this occasion had not been replaced, wlien the 
great fire of 1(366 caused a still greater devasta- 
tion. 

Amidst the general improvements fur which 
that calamity paved the way, the bridge was not 
neglected. The whole of the houses, from one 
end to the other, were taken down, with the ex- 
ception of one house at the north end, which 
liad been constructed in Holland, and was called 
(he Tower of London Bridge, or the Nonsuch, 
from its not having a single nail in it, hut being 
])inned together with wooden pegs. New ones 
were erected of a uniform breadth and eleva- 
tion ; and three vacancies left at equal distances, 
from which a view of the river might be ob- 
tained. The Nx)nsuch occupying the whole 
breadth, of the bridge, the archway under it was 
raised to the height of iwo stories, and over it 
the following inscription w’as placed 

Anno MDCLXXXV.,etpnmo Jacobi IT. Regis. 
Thit street was opened ana enlarged from twelve to 
the width of twenty h*et. 

Sir James Smith, knlaht, Lord Mayor. 


D o It. 

The bridge itself consisted, as at present, o. 
nineteen arches, the highest of which risA sixty 
feet above the water level. 

The three widest of these arches used to be 
called The Navigable Locks, from their being the 
only ones which aftbrded an e.asy passage for ves- 
sels. The one nearest to Uie London side was par- 
ticularly distinguished by the name of the Uock 
Lock, in consequence of a strange imagination 
among the vulgar, that there was a growing or 
vegetating species of rock beneath ihe water at 
this spot. It appears, from many subsequent 
observations, that this growing rock was nothing 
mord than a collection of fallen materials ; some 
former arch or coping — which, by serving as 
a nucleus for the deposits of millions of tides, 
has given rise to the popular and metaphorical 
notion. 

The arch nearest of all to the London side was 
formed of a drawbridge; and, as late as 1722, 
such were the ideas which then prevailed of the 
means by which tlie invasion of enemies is best 
resisted, that the corporation did not grudge the 
expense of laying down a new one, nor the jiub- 
lic the interruption occasioned by this idle pro- 
j^ect for adding to the security of the c.'ipital. 

Besides the Nonsuch Tower at ilie city end of 
the bridge, there was another at the Southwark 
end, and to each there were gates with pos- 
terns for foot passengers. It was on the last of 
these towers llvat the heads of traitors in later 
times were exposed, when the citizens of London, 
falling into a distaste for such marks of civilisa- 
tion, chose to remove tliem from their own end 
of the bridge. As late as 1598 Hentiner, the 
German traveller, relates, that he counted on it 
above thirty lieads. 

In 1756 an act of parliament was obtained 
for improving the bridge, andit temporary wooden 
bridge was constructeil while the repairs were 
going on ; but, with the fate common to wooden 
briilges, tlie latter was destroj^ed by lire the lllh 
April, 1759. The two centre arches of the stone 
bridge were now thrown into one ; and the re- 
maining houses, which were principally occupied 
by pin and needle makers, were taken down, 
and the bridge put into that state in which it 
now appears. 

On the opening of the great arch, the excava- 
tion around and under the starlings was so con- 
siderable, that the bridge was thought to be in 
great danger of falling. Mr. Smeaton, the en- 
gineer, was then in Yorkshire, but an express 
was sent for him, and he arrived with the utmost 
despatch ; when the apprehensions of the bridge 
falling were so general, that few persons would 
pass over or under it. Mr. Smeaton having as- 
certained the state of the starlings, and callecl the 
committee together, recommended that they 
should re-purchase the stones that had been taken 
from the middle pier, then lying on Moorfields, 
and throw them into the river to guard the star- 
lings. Nothing shows the fears entertained for the 
stability of the bridge more than the alacrity with 
which his advice was adopted. The stones were 
re-purchased that day, and on the following 
morning the work coinrnencod, which in all pro- 
bability preserved the bridge from falling, and 
secured it until more eflectual methods could be 
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taken. This famous old bridge, with the history 
of which that of London is so intimately con> 
nected, has been wholly removed, and a noble 
bridge of five arches, of granite stone, erected 
near the same site. I'he new London bridge was 
opened to the public on the 1st of August, 1831. 

London Bridge is the greatest thoroughfare 
across the river. In one day in July, 1811, 
39,640 foot passengers, 769 wagons, 2924 
carts and drays, 1240 coaches, 485 gigs and 
taxed carts, and 764 horses, passed over 
it. 

It is in no small degree surprising that ^ city 
like London, which had grown to such magn^ 
tude and opulence, and extended for miles along 
both banks of a mighty stream, should, till so 
late a period as the middle of last century, have 
had but one bridge across the river. It makes 
probable a statement of Strype’s, which seems at 
first sight very exaggerated, namely, that in his 
time there were no less than 40,000 watermen 
upon tlie rolls of the watermen’s company ; now 
they do not much exceed 2000. The great in- 
convenience which the inhabitants of WeUmin- 
ster sufiered from the want of a bridge at that 
end of the metropolis, led them at length, m 
1734, to apply to parliament for powers to erect 
one from New Palace Yard to the opposite shore 
in the county of Surrey. Strong opposition was 
made to the measure by the city, the inhabitants 
of Southwark, the watermen, and the west 
country bargemen, who were all liable to suffer 
in their peculiar interests by such an erection ; 
but the interest of the public very properly pre- 
vailed, and the act was granted. The first stone 
of th(? bridge was laid on the 29th of January, 
1738-9, by Henry, earl of Pembroke, and the 
last on the lOtli of November, 1750, by Thomas 
Lcdiard, esq. It is from wharf to wharf about 
1223 feet long; the width is about forty feet, 
and on each si<le there is a high balustrade of 
stone, with semi-octangular alcoves, to serve as 
places of sljoller from the rain. The free water 
way under the arches extends to 870 feet ; the 
arches are fifteen in number ; the centre one is 
seventy-six feet wide ; the others diminish in 
width by four feet equally on each side ; the two 
smallest ones close in shore to the abutments are 
each about twenty-five feet wide. The whole 
edifice is of stone, and rests upon a gravel bed, 
the piers having been sunk for that purpose to 
from five to fourteen feet under the bed of the 
river. When the work was nearly finished, in 
consequence of the incautious removal of some 
gravel from the bed of the river, immediately 
joining one of the piers, it sunk so far as to 
damage the incumbent arch to such a degree, 
that it was thought proper to have it pulled 
down and rebuilt. But for this interruption, the 
bridge would have been finished three years 
earlier. The total expense of the bridge, which 
was defrayed by parliament, amounted to 
£389,500. The architect was an ingenious 
Frenchman of the name of Labelye. 

While Westminster Bridge had no rival but 
that of London, or only Blackfriars, it was 
esteemed |ne of the noblest structures of the 
kind in the known world ; but since the erection 
near it of Waterloo Bridge, it seems to have lost 
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much of the grandeur which it possessed ; and, 
although not a century old, it has sufibred givully 
from tiie decomposition of its stone. 

When a person whispers against the wall of 
any of the alcoves of this bridge, the sound is 
very distinctly conveyed across to the corres- 
ponding alcove on the opposite side, notwith- 
standing all the noise occasioned by the passing 
of carriages, &c. 

Blackfriars, originally called Pitt's B-id^re, 
was begun in 17()0, and occupied nine years in 
its erection. ‘ On the last day of October,’ says 
an inscription on a tin plate on the foundation 
stone of the edifice, ‘in the year 1760, and in tlie 
beginning of the most auspicious reign of (ieorge 
HI., Sir Thomas Chitty, kniglit, lord mayor, 
laid the first stone of this bridge, undertaken by 
the common council of London (in the height of 
an expensive war), for the public accommo- 
dation and ornament of the city; Robert Mylne 
being the architect; and that there may remain 
to posterity a monument of tliis city’s affection 
to the man, who by the strength of his genius, 
the steadiness of his mind, and a kind of happy 
contagion of his probity and spirit (under the 
divine favor and fortunate auspices of George 11.) 
recovered, augmented, and secured the British 
empire in Asia, Africa, and America, and res- 
tored the ancient reputation and inlluence of Ids 
country among the nations of Furope ; the citi- 
zens of London have unanimously voted Jhis 
bridge to be inscribed with the name of William 
Pitt.' Ilow evanescent a thing is this city affec- 
tion ! Gf all the thousands who now pass this 
bridge daily, how few are aware of the fact which 
this inscription records ! The compliment which 
the citi7.ens of 1760 unanimously voted, the 
citizens of later times have refused to confirm, 
and Pitt’s bridge is now styled, beyond all hope 
of alteration, Black fiiars. 

The expense of this bridge was small when 
compared with that of Westminster, and still 
more with other bridges erected at a later period. 
The total cost was only £260,000, which was all 
defrayed by a toll imposed on passengers for 
several years, lllackfriars bridge is shorter and 
not so high as Westminster, but the differences 
are not so great as to account for the latter hav- 
ing cost above £100,000 more. The length of 
this bridge from wharf to wharf is 995 feet ; and 
its width forty-two. It has nine elliptical arches, 
the centre one of which is 100 feet wide. Over 
each pier there is a square recess, supported hy 
Ionic pillars and pilasters, which have a very 
light and ornamental effect on the appearance of 
the bridge, when viewed from the river. Black- 
friars, unlike Westminster Bridge, rests on piles 
driven under water, and cutoff level with the bed 
of the foundations, by a machinery of Mr. 
Mylne the architect’s invention. 

The erection of this bridge was attended with 
corresponding improvcinenls of great impor- 
tance to the adjai ent parts of the metropolis. 
What is now called Bridge Street, one of tlie 
most spacious and elegant in the metropolis, was 
of old the channel of one of its greatest nuisances, 
and thither, as to the veriest sink* in town, has 
Pope iri'de the genius of Dulncss dismiss hoi 
children : — 
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By Br;il«wcll all clasccnd, 

«'As morning prayer and flagellation ‘^nd), 

To where Fleet ditch, with disemboguing streams, 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to 'I'hamcs ; 

The king of Mykes ! than whom no sluice of mud 
With dci'per sable blots the silver flood. 

In 1734 and 1737 lliis ditch had been arched 
over as far as the obelisk at the commencement 
of the present Bridge Street; and the arching 
being now continued onward to the bridge, every 
visible trace of the ‘sluice of mud’ was remov- 
ed. Altogether, this forms by flir the finest eii 
trance into the metropolis. When a stranger 
ascends the bridge, ilie views of the city whicli 
burst upon him on either hand are singularly 
grand and picturesque. Before him, on the right, 
he beholds the mighty dome of St. Paul’s, and 
beyond it spires and turrets thickening into a 
very forest towards the east; on the right, the 
lofty terraces of Somerset House and the Adelphi, 
Westminster Abbey’s venerable towers, and 
Waterloo, the first of bridges. As the opening 
of this bridge entirely ruined a Sunday ferry, 
established at this place for the benefit of the 
poor of the fraternity of watermen, the bridge 
committee very handsomely agreed to transfer 
X’13,650 cnnsoUdaied 3 per cents, to the rulers 
of the company by way of recompense for the 
loss : the interest of which is now appropriated 
to the same uses as the profits which ware. 
derived from the ferry. 

To defray the expense of lighting, watching, 
cleansing, and repairing this bridge, there is a 
particular fund set apart, consisting of a small 
balance of consolidatetl 3 per cent, annuities, 
left after payment of the expense of erecting the 
bridge, the rent of some premises, and £l 5,000 
raised by bonds in the credit of the Orphan’s 
Fund, by virtue of an act of the 52 (ico. III., 
and assigned to the chamberlain for this special 
purpose. The revenue of this fund in the year 
1821-2 was £882 12i. lO^d. ; the expenditure 
only £522 16«. Gd. 

It has been well observed, of Waterloo Bridge, 
that it is ‘ a work not less pre-eminent among the 
bridges of all ages and countries, than the event 
which it will commemorate is unrivalled in the 
annals of ancient or modern history.’ The cele- 
brated Canova, when on a visit to this country, 
declared that it was worth a joupey from 
the remotest corner of the earth to behold it. 
M. Du pin, another intelligent foreigner, describes 
it as a monument worthy of the Sesostrises and 
the (Ja’sars. The original projector of this bridge 
was Mr. George Dodd ; but quarrelling with the 
company, who subscribed the capital to carry 
the plan into effect, he was put aside as soon as 
real business commenced, and the execution of 
the work confided to Mr. Itennie. It was at first 
proposed that it should be of wood, and that 
with the profits arising from a toll on tliis bridge, 
which were expected to be immense, one of 
stone should be afterwards erected ; but, after 
struggling fiir three sessions to carry a bill to 
this effect through parliament, the company 
found the opposition to it so strong, that they 
abandoned the project, and, having agreed to 
undertake the building of one of stone, obtained 
the necessary powers. For this purpose they 


increased their Cap.al from £100,000 to 
£500,000 ; and so sanguine were thdjr of being 
still amply remunerated by the tolls, that the 
additional capital was all raised among them- 
selves, and shares were at a guinea premium 
next day. The expense of the building, nowever, 
so much exceeded the estimate, that the com- 
pany was under the necessity of raising about 
x500,000 more, by means of annuities on the tolls ; 
and any chance of a dividend on the original 
shares has been thus postponed to so remote a 
period, that they have sunk in the market 
to a merely nominal price. 

Waterloo, or Stratul Bridge, as it was first 
called, consists of nine elliptical arches, each of 
120 feet span, and thirty-five feet elevation. It 
is of the same width exactly as Blackfriars, and 
longer within the abutments than Westminster 
bridge by nineteen feet. The roadway is per- 
fectly level, and in this respect the bridge has a 
decided advantage over every other on the river. 
The arches and piers are built of large blocks of 
granite, with short counter-arches over each pier. 
The adjtistment of the equilibrium throughout 
the whole structure is said to be singularly per- 
fect, the curve of equilibrium passing every 
where extremely near to the middle of the blocks. 
Tn building the arches, the stones were rammed 
together with great force, so that, on the removal 
of the centres, none of the arches sunk more 
than an inch and a half. Tn short, ‘ the accuracy 
of the whole execution seems to have vied with 
the beauty of the design, and with the skill of 
the arrangement, to render the bridge of Water- 
loo a monument, of which the metropolis of the 
British empire will have abundant reason to be 
proud for a long series of successive ages.’ 

The rapidity with which this great work was 
erected is not the least remarkable feature in its 
history. The foundation stone was laid on old 
Michaelmas-day in 1811, and on the 18th of 
June, 1810, the first anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo, the glorious memory of which it 
is designed to commemorate, it was opened with 
great pomp by the prince regent in person, 
accompanied by his royal brother, the duke 
of York, the duke of VVellington, and a long 
train of persons of the first distinction. 

Vaxixmll Bridge, near Vauxhall Gardens, and 
hence called Vauxhall Bridge, was the first iron 
bridge over the Thames, and tlie project of Mr. 
Ualph Dodd, the father of the projector of Wa- 
terloo Bridge ; but, alike in their fates, he also 
was deprived of the satisfaction of executing hi? 
design. On his dismissal, in consequence of 
some disagreement with the committee of persons 
who subscribed for its erection, the aid of Mr. 
llennie was called in, and an act of parliament 
procured for the construction of a bridge accord- 
ing to a design which he proposed, and which 
was universally approved of at the time. Before 
operations commenced, however, a new plan was 
brought under the notice^ of the committee by 
Sir Samuel Bentham ; and, after much discus- 
sion, and, it is said, not a little intrigue, it was 
resolved to adopt it in preference to the other. 
Mr. Rennie on this withdrew from any further 
concern in the undertaking, and the work was 
begun under the direction of Sir Samuel Ben- 
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Iham. In a short time, however, the successful 
knight was dismissed in his turn, and it was left 
to Mr. J. Walker, an engineer of eminence, to 
complete the structure. The first stoife was laid 
in i813 by prince Charles, now duke of Bruns- 
wick. It is said to have cost £300,000. See 
Iron Bridges. 

Southwark Bridge , — ^The great extension of 
buildings in the borough of South wark, St.George’s 
Tields, and other parts on the south of the river 
bearing immediately on London Bridge and 
Blackfriars, and consequent increase in the 
thoroughfare over these bridges, suggested the 
expediency of erecting an intermediate one from 
the bottom of Queen Street, Choapside. The 
projectors of the undertaking were at the pains 
to obtain an accurate account of the persons, 
vehicles, and horses, that passed over these two 
bridges in the course of a day, and the following 
were the returns; tl»e first taken on the IGth of 
October, and the second on the 22d of October, 


1810. 

London Bridge. 

Persons . . . . 50,180 

Coaches and Chaises . . 871 

Gigs and Taxed Carts . . 520 

Waggons .... 587 

Carts and Drays . . 2,576 

Horses 472 

Blackfriars Bridge. 

Persons .... 37,280 

Coaches and Chaises . . 626 

Gigs and Taxed Carts . . 526 

Waggons . . • . . 389 

Carts and Drays . . - 1,269 

Horses 433 


Calculating that one-sixth of these passengers 
would prefer the new bridge, the projectors saw 
in the toll that might fairly be imposed an ample 
return for the capital required tor its erection. 
A toll of Id. from that proportion of foot-pas- 
sengers alone would produce upwards of £60,000, 
which would be more than sufficient to pay fifteen 
per cent, on a capital of £400,000, for which 
sum Mr. Rennie estimated that a bridge of cast- 
iron with stone piers might be executed, which, 
J hough of less costly materials, would rival in 
magnificence and splendor that of Waterloo 
itself. 

An act of parliament was accordingly obtain- 
ed, in 1811, for the erection of the proposed 
bridge ; but a provision was inserted, that ope- 
rations should not be commenced until £300,000 
of the £400,000 admitted to be required were 
subscribed. The. unexpected calls which had 
been made on the Waterloo Bridge Company 
had however so far damped the ardor for such 
speculations, that three years elapsed before the 
requisite sum was made up, and the work actually 
begun. 

The Southwark Bridge consists of three im- 
mense arches of cast iron ; the span of the centre 
one is 240 feet, and of the two side ones 210. 
The abutment :s of fine masonry connected by 
dowels to prevent its sliding; and rests on grat- 
ings of timber supported by oblique piles. The 
iers stand on foundations nine or ten feet 
elow the present bed of the river, and are abun- 


dantly secured by a flooring of timber placed on 
piles. * When we consider,' says M. Dupiii, 

‘ the extent and elevation of the arches of ih<» 
bridge, and the magnitude of the elements that 
compose it, what an idea does it not give to us of 
the power of man ! We exclaim involuntarily, 
while we gaze on the chef d 'oeuvre, * Behold the 
Bridge of Giants !' 

The subscribers are allowed by their act of in- 
corporation to receive ten per cent, annually on 
their shares ; and the remainder of the receipts 
is to be laid by and to accumulate until it shall 
become sufficient to pay each proprietor double 
the sum he subscribed, after which the bridge is 
to be made free to the public. 

The Tower. — Antiquaries are very eager to 
give the tower of Loudon a Roman origin; 
and from the circumstance of an ingot of silver 
having been discovered, in digging the founda- 
tions for a new ordnance-office, have inferred, 
that it was not only the capital fortress of the 
Romans, but their treasury and their mint. One 
historian, more minute than the rest, even con- 
siders this identical ingot as a portion of the last 
treasure sent into Britain for the payment of 
the .Roman forces ! That the Romans might have 
fortified the banks of the Thames, on this spot, is 
by no means improbable ; but there is not the 
slightest evidence that they ever did so ; nor is 
there any proof of a building having been 
erected here, until the time of William the Con- 
queror, who built the White Tower. In an age 
when ecclesiastics were the principal architects, 
and bishops exchanged their crozier for a baton, 
and marched at the head of armies, it was not 
surprising that those who possessed the talents 
should employ them in military architecture. 
Hence the tower was actually built by Gun- 
dulph, bishop of Rochester ; but so obscure is 
every thing connected with the early history of 
this fortress, that even the date of its erection is 
unknown, though it must have been begun about 
the year 1080. 

Whether any thing more than the White 
Tower was built in the reign of William seems 
doubtful ; but his successors, William Rufus and 
Henry I., are known to have made considerable 
additions to the original structure, and the for- 
mer surrounded the tower with a wall in the year 
1096. 

Though the first object of the tower might bo 
as a fortress, yet its history is much more in- 
teresting us a palace and as a state prison. As 
a fortress, it has never had to defend itself against 
a foreign enemy, though in the domestic trou- 
bles, which at an early period of our history 
agitated the metropolis, the tower vvas always 
considered of importance, and its garrison some- 
times called into action ; and Mandeville, in 
whose family the custody of the tower was at 
first made hereditary, defended it successively 
against the I.ondoners in the time of Stephen, 
and even made a sortie from it as far as Ful- 
ham, carrying off the bishop of London from 
his palace. 

Longchamps, bishop of Ely, who was made 
keeper of the tower during the absence of 
Richard I. in the Holy Land, found it a place 
of reiuge when his tyranny had roused the nd- 
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hies to resistance. He increased i ts fortifications, 
and surrounded them with adeep ditch ; and, had 
he not been as cowardly as he was tyrannical, 
might have maintained a long resistance; he 
however surrendered the fortress, and sought per- 
sonal safety in flight, disguised as a female. 
Prince John, who had assisted the barons in 
overthrowing the despotism of Longchainps, as- 
suming the tyrant himself, had no sooner gained 
the throne than he had to defend the tower 
against them. At the commencement of hos- 
tilities, the barons, to whom the citizens had 
given the charge of the capital, laid siege to the 
tower, which, though feebly garrisoned, de- 
fended itself until the promise of a charter of 
liberties was wrested from the reluctant monarch. 
The archbishop of Canterbury was appointed 
to hold the tower, in trust, until the king ful- 
lilled his promise, and signed Magna Charta. 
In his subsequent attempts to violate the com- 
pact he had signed, he was not able to gain pos- 
session of this fortress, which was kept by the 
archbishop until the arrival of prince Louis of 
France, who had been invited to the Knglish 
throne, and to whom the tower was given up. 
While John lived, arid England was torn by in- 
testine wars, the French prince entertained hopes 
of the crown ; but, on the death of that weak 
and perfidious monarch, loyalty to the native 
princes returned, and Louis was compelled to 
give up the tower to Henry III. who aug- 
mented its fortifications with an additional line, 
and built the great hall, the royal chapel, a state 
chamber, See. This monarch was anxious to 
make it suitable as a royal residence, by the 
splendor and convenience of its apartments ; 
he was equally careful to render it secure, as a 
place of retreat from the growing turbulence of 
the barons. Some works of considerable mag- 
nitude liad been raised, and were barely com- 
pleted, when, on St. George’s day, in the year 
1‘240, the foundations gave way, and the walls 
and bulwarks, with a grand portal, fell down; 
they were immediately rebuilt; when, if we are 
to believe Matthew Paris, on the following year, 
and on the same day and hour, the whole again 
fell down. 

All design of enlarging or strengthening the 
tower was now suspended for some time ; and 
indeed the king was unable to keep possession 
of it ; for in 1258 the parliament of Oxfonl 
wrested the sceptre from his feeble liands, and 
established a government of twenty-four barons, 
and seized upon the tower. The measure was, 
however, too violent, and the king resumed his au- 
thority ; but the tower was now rather a fortress, 
where be could defend himself, than a palace ; 
and he at length yielded to the commands of the 
refractory barons, by subscribing conditions 
more humiliating than even the parliament of 
Oxford had demanded. He yielded up all the 
castles and fortresses, and consented that all 
foreigners who were obnoxious to the twenty- 
four barons, who were thus reinstated in power, 
should be banished. The queen, who po.ssessed 
more spirit than her hu'’,band, indignant at a 
treaty which banished aliens, (piitted the tower 
before the barons entered, and endeavoured to 
reach Windsor, where her son, prifice Edward, 
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had a strong garrhon of foreign troops. She 
left the tower in a barge ; but had scafeiy reached 
London Bridge, when a mob collected, and not 
only assailed her with the most indecent lan- 
guage, and cries of * drown the witch,’ but they” 
actually pelted hei with every thing they could 
lay hold of, which compelled her to return to 
the tower. 

On the restoration of Henry to his authority, 
Otho, the pope’s legate, fixed his residence iu 
the tower, and had soon to sustain a very vigor- 
ous attack made by the earl of Gloucester, whose 
new insurrection again endangered the king’s 
crown. Otho, assisted by the Jews, who had 
taken refuge in the tower, maintained the fortress 
until relieved by the king, who had marched 
from Cambridge, and, being joined by his son 
from the north, invested the city with 00,000 
men. He threw succours into the tower, and 
carried off the legate; but it was not until a 
large fleet of Gascoigns sailed up the Thames, 
and lay before the tower, that the rebels sued for 
peace, which was granted. 

Edward 1. completed the fortifications com- 
menced by his father, erected some additional 
outworks to the west, and enlarged the moat 
considerably. His son and successor, Ivlward 
TL, fearing attacks from the barons, who had 
become provoked by his favoring the oppres- 
sions of Piers Gaveston and the De Spensers, 
endeavoured to make the tower impregnable by 
additional fortifications, and by reinforcing the 
garrison. He did not, however, venture to de- 
fend it against the conspiracy of Mortimer and 
queen Isabella ; but on their approach to the ca- 
pital, having failed In rousing the Londoners to 
resistance, he left the tower in charge of the 
bishop of Exeter. The citizens only waited for 
the king’s departure, to display that rebellious 
spirit which was too manitest; they look the 
tower by surprise, seized the amiable prelate, 
and several other persons attached to the king, 
and cut off‘ their heads. The king was soon 
afterwards made prisoner, and the two De 
Spencers hung. The queen entered the city in 
triumph, accompanied by prince Edward, and 
a parliament was called, which transferred the 
crown from Ldward ll. to his son. 

During the victorious reign of Edward III. 
the tower is only interesting on account of its 
illustrious prisoners, the kings of France and 
Scotland, who for some time were its inmates. 

When the fatal insurrection of Gloucester 
threatened the power of Richard If., and the 
tower was blockaded, be invited the leaders to a 
conference within its walls. They refused, fear- 
ing they might be surj)rised ; until the weak 
monarch, in order to remove all suspicions, sent 
them the keys of the gates and the strong turrets, 
and offered to admit 200 armed men. The pro- 
posal was too favorable to be refused, and the 
rebels agreed to the conference. The king re- 
ceived them in a splendid pavilion, and agreed 
to go to Westminster, where he was compelled 
to submit to the execution of many of his most 
faithful followers : he soon saw the result of his 
weakness, and although he returned to the for- 
tress it was only as a prisoner, to abdicate tlic 
throne to his rival. 
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Jack Cade, whose insurrection has already 
been noticed, on entering London, attempted to 
besiege the tower ; but it was, at that time, de- 
fended by a strong garrison, and commanded 
by a brave governor, lord Scales, wlio was very 
active in putting down the insurrection. 

During the wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster the tower was vigorously be- 
sieged by the Yorkists. Sir John Wenlock car- 
ried on the siege on the eastern side of the 
fortress ; artillery was planted to the south, on 
the opposite side of the river ; and lord Cobham, 
with some city aldermen, conducted the siege on 
the west. Lord Scales, unable to defend the 
place against such a force, left the tower by 
water, but he was seized and killed, and his 
naked body thrown on the bank of the river. 

From this time the tower ceases to be in- 
teresting as a fortress; for, during the civil wars, 
it was successively occupied by the different 
parties, without a sword being drawn or a shot 
being fired; and, when James 11. quitted the 
capital, it was secured immediately for the prince 
of Orange. In times of alarm, measures have 
been taken for strengthening the city fortress, as 
was the case so late as 1792, when the gar- 
rison was increased ; * several hundred men,* 
says Baylcy, in his llistory of the Tower, ‘were 
employed in repairing the fortifications, opening 
embrasures, and mounting cannon ; and, on the 
western side of the fortress, a strong barrier was 
formed with old casks, filled with earth and rub- 
ble : the gates were closed at an early hour, and 
110 one but the military allowed to go upon the 
ramparts.* But from the time that the tower 
was first erected, until the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, it was frequently used as a palace where 
our inonarchs ‘ kept open household and frank 
resort,* and where the royal court, and even 
parliaments, were held. From the tower all 
processions and pageants generally proceeded, 
whether it was to a tournament or a coronation : 
and the kings of England, from the reign of 
Richard II. to the accession of James IL, al- 
ways proceeded from the tower to AVestininster 
to be crowned, in grand procession, with the ex- 
ception of Charles I. who was prevented by the 
plague. 

Gorgeous as the procession of queen Eliza- 
beth appears to have been, it was surpassed at 
the coronation of Charles II.; at least so Heath 
would have us believe, for be assures us, in his 
Chronicle, that ‘ all the world that saw it, could 
not hut confess, that what they had seen before, 
was but solemn niumnicry to the most august, 
noble, and true glories of this great day : even 
the vaunting French confessed their pomps of the 
late marriage with the infanta of Spain, at their 
majesty*s entrance into Paris, to be inferior in 
state, gallantry, and riches, to this most glorious 
cavalcade from the tower.' 

The fortifications of the tower occupy a 
space of about twelve acres, and consist of a 
citadel, or keep, encompassed by an inner and 
outer ward, and surrounded by a moat supplied 
With water from the Thames. There are four 
entrances ; the principal one is over a stone 
bridge at the south-west angle of the enclosure, 
where -there was formerly a large draw-bridge. 


In addition to the two draw-bridges on the 
south side, which separate the fortress from the 
quay, or terrace, on the banks of the Thames, 
there is also a private entrance by water, under 
a strong tower, which is called the Traitor's Gate, 
on account of its being the way by which state 
prisoners were brought to the tower. The 
barbican, which formerly stood beyond the ditch 
on the west, no longer exists. The entrance to 
the principal bridge is protected by a strong 
tower flanked with bastions ; and the fortress is 
so constructed as to afibrd many precautions 
against sudden surprise, or a full capture of the 
^ace, even if the outer works should be occupied. 
The principal royal apartments were in the inner 
ward, which was formerly enclosed by a lofty 
wall of stone, about forty feet high, and from 
nine to twelve feet thick. It was also embattled 
and strengihened with llurleen small towers, 
most of which, as well as a considerable part of 
the wall, still remain. 

The White Tower, though the largest, the 
most ancient, and the most complete, is by no 
means the most interesting part of this fortress. 
It IS a massive edifice of a quadrangular form, 
116 feet long, ninety-six broad, and ninety-two 
feet high ; it is embattled, and has a turret at 
each angle ; one of these turrets was used by 
Flarnstead as an observatory, previous to the 
establishment of the royal observatory at Green- 
wich. On the first floor of the White Tower 
are two large rooms, one of which is at present 
used as a repository for cavalry arms, and the 
other as a tool house. There are also a vaulted 
room and a cell evidently intended for prisons: 
and tradition relates, that in one of these cells 
Sir Waller Raleigh wrote his History of the 
World, Here, too, were confined several of the 
persons connected with Sir Thomas Wyat’s re- 
bellion in 1553-4, two of whom have left the 
following inscription on the sides of the door- 
way leading to the cell. ‘ He that inuvreth 

TO THE ENDE SHALL BE SAVED. M. 10. R. 
Kvdston Dar. Kent. Ano. 1553.* — ‘ Be 

FAITHFVL VNTO THE DETll AND I WILL GIVE 
THE A CROWNE OF LIFE. T. Fane, 1554,* and 
underneath the inscription is ‘ T. Cvlpepper of 
Darford.* 

On the second ‘floor are two rooms used as 
armories, and an apartment commonly called 
Caesar’s chapel, which Mr. Bay ley, to whose 
History of the Tower we acknowledge ourselves 
indebted, says, ‘ may justly be said to exhibit 
one of the finest and most perfect specimens of 
the Norman style of architecture now extant in 
this country.* When the sovereign held his 
court in the tower, this chapel was used for the 
private devotions of the royal family and house- 
hold. A chaplain regularly performed service 

here, whose salary, in the reign of Henry III., 
w'ho greatly ornamentc<l the chapel, was fifty 
shillings a year. The chapel, which was de- 
dicated to St. John the Evangelist, has long 
ceased to be a sacred room, and is now appro- 
priated as one of the rooms of the record office. 
The uppermost story of the White Tower ex- 
hibits a massive timber roof of great antiquity. 
The principal room on this floor is traditionally 
reported to have been the council chamber; and 
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here the duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
ill., is said to have ordered the execution of 
lord Kastin^rs, and the arrest of the archbishop 
of York, the bishop of Kly, and lord Stanley. 

In addition to the chapel already noticed, 
there is another in the fortress which was erected 
in the reign of Kdward I., and was dedicated to 
St. Peter ad Vincula. It is a plain building 
quite destitute of ornament, and derives its 
sole interest from its being the cemetery where 
so many noble and distinguished personages at 
last found repose, after falling the victims of the 
tyranny or jealousy of Henry VI 11., whose soul 
must have been appalled at the recollection of 
the chapel of St. Peter, could the consciousness 
of guilt appal it. 

Here rest the remains of the lovely Anne 
Boleyn, whose absence the monarch once de- 
clared, ‘ gave greater pains to his lieart, than 
angel or scripture could expre.ss;’ and yet he 
sent her, and her innocent brother, (Jeorge 
Boleyn, lord Rochford (who is also buried here), 
to the block. If the spirits of the dead could 
be disturbed by the vicinage of crime, those of the 
queen and her brother might be so, for here tlie 
wife of the latter, the wretched agent of the king in 
their death, is buried. She was an accomplice in 
the crimes of queen Catharine Howard, another of 
Henry’s wives, and with her was executed and 
buried. The pious prelate, John Fisher, bishop 
of Kochester, who was reduced to the melan- 
choly situation of bogging food, a shirt, and 
other clothes, and who, when found to survive 
this treatment, was behe.aded, sleeps in the same 
tomb as his patron, Thomas Cromwell, earl of 
Fssox, so long the favorite of the king ; and 
with them rests, in eternal peace, the virtuous 
Sir Thomas More, lord chancellor. All these 
were sacrificed to the tyranny, jealousy, or 
caprice of Henry VI II, The last of the Plan- 
tagenets, Margaret, countess of Salisbury ; Ed- 
ward Seymour, duke of Soiner.sot, lord pro- 
tector, who was executed in and his 

brother, the haughty Thomas Seymour, banm 
Sudley, whom he had lhn?e years before sent to 
the block, sleep in peaceful amity, with the 
nmbitious John Dudley, duke of Pshjrth umber- 
land, the enemy of their house, who raised 
himself on the ruin of Somerset, and, like him, 
fell a victim to bis aml)ition. 

Here also reposes the victim of ])aternal and 
fraternal affection, (iorald I'itzgorald, ninth earl 
of Kildare, lord <l'=‘puty of Ireland, who <lied of 
a broken heart, a short time before his son, and 
five of his brothers, who were executed for par- 
ticipating in the treason with which he was 
charged. 

Here also are cntornbeil two of the victims of 
rpieen Elizabeth’s jealousy, Thomas Howard, 
duke of Norfolk, executed f u aspiring to a 
union with Mary queen of Sc ots, and the once 
favorite Essex. 'I'he ill-fated James, duke of 
Monmouth, is also buried liere, as are the three 
Scottish peers who joined in the rebellion of 
1745; the lords Kilmarnoc, Ralmerino, and 
Eovat, who are all buried in the same grave. 
The leaden plates which had been fixed on 
their coffins are still preserved in the chapels, 
and bear similar inscriptions, with the alteration 
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of the name and age of the parties. That on 
lord Lovut is 

Simon Dominus 
Frazer de Lovat 
Decollat. Apr. 9, 1747 
.d^^tat. suw, 80. 

Several officers of the Tower are also interred 
in tliis chapel, and, among others, that faithful 
guardian of the regalia Talbot Edwards, who 
defeated colonel Blood^s attempt to steal tin? 
crown. The advowson of this chapclry is in the 
crown, and tlio animal stipend £115 5s. 

In the lieutenant’s house, a large and incon- 
venient old building, usually occupied by the 
major, or resident governor, there is a monument 
recording the gunpowder plot conspiracy. 

The Bell Tower is of a circular form, with a 
curious vaulted roof. It was in this tower that 
Fisher, bishop of Rochesler, was confined ; and 
tradition, without any good ground, also marks it 
as the place of queen Elizabeth’s confinement. 
It is now used as one of the domestic offices of 
the governor. 

Connected with the Bell Tower, by a paved 
foot-way, is the Beauchamp, or Cobluim Tower, 
which has always been ope of the principal 
state prisons. It takes its double name from 
Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, a 
prisoner here in 1397, and from the Cobhams, 
who were also its inmates for Wyat’s conspi- 
racy. The Beauchamp Tower consists of two 
stories, whose walls bear numerous records of 
the misery of those who w'cre confined within 
them, and, destitute of books or paper, beguiled 
the time in inscribing memorials of their suffer- 
ings on their walls. 

Among the distinguished prisoners in this 
tower was Philip, earl of Arundel, son of the 
duke of Norfolk, whose execution has already 
been noticed. The earl, who hud been arrested 
on frivolous charges, and condemned on very 
questionable evidence, was reprieved by lilizabetli, 
and, after lingering ten years in confinement, 
died on the 19th of October, 1595, in the for- 
tieth year of his age. His principal crime was 
that of being a staunch pa])ist ; and it is said 
tliat the descendants of the family consider him 
so much a martyr to the Roman Catholic religion, 
that a late duchess procured the skull, and luul 
it enchased in gold, as a valuable relic. This 
earl has left, several inscriptions on the walls of 
this tower, expressive of his innocence. 

John Dudley, earl of Warwick, who died in 
this tower in 1553, has left a piece of well ex- 
ecuted sculpture near tlie fire-place, represent- 
ing the bear and ragged staff (the family arms), 
surrounded with a border of oak sprigs, roses, 
and other flowers. 

Another prisoner, Charles Bailly, an adherent 
of Mary queen of Scots, who once suffered the 
tortures of the rack without making any dis- 
closure of importance, has left some moral re- 
flections neatly inscribed on the walls of his 
prison. Here Dr. Story, •who was executed at 
Tyburn In 1571, has also inscribed his name on 
the walls. A singular circumstance attended 
his execution ; he was cut down before his 
yenscs had left him ; and is reported to have 
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struggled with the executioner, while the latter 
was carrying into effect that revolting part of the 
punishment of traitors (now repealed) tearing 
ont his bowels. One of the charges against Dr. 
Story was, for consulting with a noted magician 
agairst the queen's life, and for having cursed 
her daily in his grace at meals ! 

Pious ejaculations, moral reflections, worldly 
advice, and records of personal suffering, form 
the subjects of nearly all the inscriptions ; and 
«nly one individual has left a memorial of his 
attachment to the sex ; it is that of a prisoner 
whose name is only known from the circum- 
stance, and of whose crime there is no record. 
A bleeding heart, with the initials, T. W. and 
P. A., are suberibed with the following words : 

* Thomas Wyllingar goldsmith — My hart is yours 
till dethe.’ 

The Beauchamp Tower is traditionally said to 
liave been the prison of Anne Boleyn and Lady 
Jane (Jrcy ; but, though there is no evidence to 
support it, it is by no means improbable, as it 
was long more used as a prison than any of 
the towers. Some of the state prisoners of 1794 
were confined liere. 

The Jewel Tower, where the regalia are now 
kept, was formerly known by the name of the 
Martin Tower. 

The Broad Arrow Tower is of smaller dimen- 
sions than the Beauchamp Tower, but, like it, 
lias been much used as a prison, and its walls 
contain numerous inscriptions, few of which are 
of interest ; indeed, our prison alburns are much 
less interesting than those discovered in the Bas- 
tile, on its demolition in 1789. 

The Salt Tower contains a very singular and 
fiieroglyphical device by one * Hew Draper, a 
tavern keeper at Bristol,’ who was committed 
here on the 2 1st of March, 1.560, on the accu- 
sation of * one John Man, an astronomer, as a 
suspect of a conjurer or sorcerer, and thereby to 
practice matter against Sir William Lowe and 
my ladie a lamentable instance of the facility, 
with which life and liberty could, in Uiose days, 
be sacrificed. 

The Lanthorn Tower was of considerable an- 
tiquity, and formerly contained the king’s bed 
chamber. It communicated with the great hall, 
the scene of many a royal banquet in the reigns 
of our Henries and our Edwards. The Lanthorn 
Tower was considerably damaged by fire in 
1788, and soon after its remains were taken 
down. The site of this tower, and of several 
other parts of the ancient palace, arc now occu- 
pied by the buildings of the Ordnance office. 

7'he Bloody Tower is thouglit to have derived 
its appellation from the circumstances of the two 
princes, Edward V., and Ins brother, Richard, 
fluke of York, who are supposed to have been 
put to death here, by order of their uncle, the 
duke of Gloucester, Mr. Bayley, who doubts 
whether the royal brothers were murdered in the 
tower, and ridicules the idea of calling it bloody 
when the children were smothered, infers, that if 
they were put to death in this fortress at all, it 
must have been at a different part of it ; as the 
bones discovered in the time of Charles II., 
which, on account of their appearing to be those 
of children, liad afterwards royal interment in 


Henry VIL’s chapel, were found on the south 
side of the White Tower, which is at a con- 
siderable distance from the place where the 
ileed is supposed to have been perpetrated. In 
addition to the towers thus described, there were 
several otliers, of some of which nothing but the 
foundation remains; nor is the history of them 
interesting even in their ancient state. 

The history of the tower of London forms a 
black page in the early annals of this country, as, 
on account of the security it presented, the most 
illustrious prisoners have always been confined 
within its walls. 

A lamentable catastrophe attended one of the 
first prisoners of royal blood that tenanted it. 
This was Gryffydd, the eldest son of lilewelyii, 
prince of Wales, who attempted to make his es- 
cape from this prison in 1244. He had formed 
a rope of tlie hangings, sheets, and table cloths, 
with which he let himself down from the top of 
the Tower; but, being a very corpulent man, the 
rope broke, and he was dashed to pieces. In the 
reign of Edward 111,, two sovereigns, taken 
prisoners in two distant wars, were confined in 
the tower — John, king of France, and David, 
king of Scotland ; both were treated with the 
highest res])ect, and even with delicate attention, 
by Edward, and his gallant son, the Black 
Prince. 

It was in the lower that lady Arabella Stuart 
died the victim of grief. This amiable princess 
was an object of unjust suspicion with both 
Elizabeth and James, though guilty of no other 
crime than that of marrying a man she loved, 
William Seymour, grandson of tlie earl of Hert- 
ford. For this offence, she was committed to 
the tower, while her husband was also committed 
to prison. Both the prisoners contrived to escape, 
and intended to pass over to France, but were 
seized and brought back to prison. The lady 
Ambella was more strictly watched than ever; 
and it appears by her autograph letters, of which 
there are several in the possession of lonl Wey- 
mouth, as well as in the British Museum, that 
she was even deprived of necessary comforts. 
In a letter to viscount Fenton, she entreats his 
lordship to make known to the king her ‘ most 
discomfortable and distressed state ;’ and in 
anotlicr part of the letter, which she had after- 
wards cancelled, she complains that she cannot 
get any thing but ordinary diet, and that unfit 
for a person suffering under sickness, as she was. 
It was in vain that she presented memorials to 
the king, and soiiglit the good offices of the queer), 
and such of the nobility as she thought had in- 
fluence with his majesty — for the relentless .lames 
left her to perish in the tower. In the Harleian 
MSS., vol. 7003, there is a fragmeiit of one of 
her letters to the king, whicli forcibly exhibits 
her liurrulity, and the unfeeling character of 
James. 

During tl)e civil wars of Charles I., the pro- 
teclorate^ and after the restoration of Charles IL, 
the tower was not wanting in inmates. 

In a collection of pamphlets, which were pre- 
sented by bis late majesty to the British Museum, 
there is a folio sheet, printed in September, 1647, 
which gives us a list of the prisoners in lh^ 
lower at that time. U is entitled ‘A Loyall Song 
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of the Royall Feast, Kept by the Prisoners in 
theTowre, in August last, with the names, titles, 
and character of every prisoner. By Sir b. W., 
Knight and Baronet, prisoner.’ 

The song, whicli contains twenty-five stanzas, 
is curious, as showing the staunch loyalty of the 
prisoners, and the humor of one of them at 
l^ast, even in his confinement. It thus com- 
mences : — 

*God save the host of kings, King Charles, 

The best of (jueens, Queen Mary, 

Tlie ladies all, Cllosler and Yorke, 

Prince Charles so like old Harry: 

(lod send the king his own again, 

His I’owre and all his coyners, 

And bless all kings who are to reigne 
Trom traytors and purloyners. 

The king sent us poor traytors here 
(Hut you may guesse the reason,) 

Two brace of bucks to mend the cheere ; 

Is’t not to eat them treason !’ 

The writer of the song, which is an imitation of 
the ballad of Chevy Chace, enumerates the names 
4)f the prisoners, all of whom he eulogizes for 
their good conduct. 

The tower still continues to be used as a state 
prison; here the last victims of attachment to the 
exiled house of Stuart perished ; and here, in 
1794, Mr. Horne Tooke, Hardy, and the other 
persons charged with high treason, were confined : 
one of them, John Augustus Bonney, has in- 
scribed, on the walls of his prison, an epitap4\ on 
a cat, which, with true republican feeling, he 
called citizen,, and the following epitaph on a 
goldfinch. 

Where Ualeigh pined, witliin a prison’s gloom, 

I cheerful sung, nor murmured at my doom ; 

Wheie heroes hold, and patriots firm could dwell, 

A goldfinch in content his note might swell ; 

But death, more gentle than the laws decree, 

Hath pai<i my ransom from captivity. 

Buried, .Inne 23, 1794, by a fellow-prisoner, in 
the Tower of Loudon, 

The last time that the tower of London was 
used as a state prison, and may it long continue 
the last, was in the year 1820, when Thistlewood, 
and his associates in the plot, known by the name 
of the Cato Street Conspiracy, for massacring the 
whole of the king’s ministers, were confined here. 
During their trial they were brought every morn- 
ing from the tower to the Old Bailey, and con- 
veyed back again in the evening. When five of 
them had been foural guilty, and sentenced to 
death, they were executed in front of Newgate, 
and not on Tower lldl, as was formerly the 
custom. 

Within the walh of the tower are the Mint, 
the Jewel Office, the Armoury, the Ordnance 
Office, the Tlecord Office, and ihe Menagerie. 

The Ordnance Office, of which his grace the 
duke of Wellington is at present master, superin- 
tends the supplying of arms, ammunition, and 
other warlike stores required in the service. 
When the principal arms consisted in fhe bow, 
*he officers of this establishment were called the 
Lowyer, the cross-bowyrr, the armourer, &c. Jii 
time of war, the number of officers, clerks, and 


wardens, in the Ordnance Office, exceeds 30c 
exclusive of porters, servants, and other at 
tendants. 

The Record Office contains the parliamentar 
rolls, from the reign of king John to that q 
Richard III. : a survey of the manors of England 
and a register of the ancient tenures of all th( 
lands; ancient perambulation of forests; a col 
lection of charters granted to colleges and corpo- 
rations ; the book of prayer under the great seal, 
printed and sanctioned by Charles II., on his 
restoration, together with several state papers, 
and documents of great antiquity. 

The public records of Scotland, which Oliver 
Cromwell seized on, were placed in the tower, 
where they remained until tlie restoration, when 
Charles II., intending to return them to Edin- 
burgh Castle, sent them in a vessel, which was 
wrecked near Holy Island, and the valuable 
documents were lost. 

The Royal Menagerie in the tower, where 
our monarchs formerly amused themselves with 
seeing the combats of wild beasts, is not re- 
markable either for the number or the rarity of 
the animals it contains ; and, as a collection of 
natural history, is unworthy of a great nation, 
whose fleets and armies would enable them to 
collect all that is wonderful in nature or art from 
every clime. 

The government of the tower is vested in a 
constable, a lieutenant, and other subordinate 
ottieers. The opening and shutting of the gates, 
in the morning and evening, is done with great 
ceremony, and is almost the only circumstance 
that reminds the inhabitants of London that they 
have a fortress within their walls regulated by a 
military government. The warders, who attend 
at the tower, and wear the livery of the yeomen 
of the guard, were appointed to their office by 
Henry VUI. The king, after residing in the 
tower some months on the death of his father, 
left fifteen of his body guard, and gave them the 
name of warders ; and afterwards, in conse- 
quence of their attention to the protector, duke 
of Somerset, when confined there, he procured 
them the honor of wearing the same livery as the 
yeomen of the guard. 

The Jtucl Ojlice . — It is probable that, from 
the moment the tower became a royal residence, 
it was the place where the regalia were deposited, 
though the first evidence on record, of its being 
used as a jewel office, is an order made in 
the fourteenth year of Henry III., to the bishop 
of Carlisle, directing that the four coffers of the 
king’s jewels should he Maid up in the tower.’ 
From tin's lime the regalia appear to have been 
kept in the White Tower until about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when they were re- 
moved to a stone room near the grand store 
house, which has since been knowm by the name 
of the Jewel Office. 

The situation of keeper of the regalia was for- 
merly considered an office of great honor and 
dignity, as well as trust. In the reign of Edward 
III. John Flcte, the first .keeper of the jewels 
whose name has been preserved, had an al- 
lowance of twelve pence per day, which was, m 
succeeding reigns, gradually increased, so that, 
in the time of Henry VIII., it was £50 ptr 
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annum. Tlie smallness of this salary might in- 
duce an opinion that the office was not of much 
importance, did we not find it held by persons 
of consideration, among whom was Thomas 
Cromwell, the favorite and victim of Henry VIIL 
This officer was formerly styled Master and 
'Ireasurer of the Jewel House; and, in addition 
to the care of the crown jewels in the tower, he 
had the purchasing and custody of the royal 
plate — the appointment of the king’s goldsmiths 
and jewellers — the supplying of plate to ambas- 
sadors, See. His emoluments amounted to £1300 
a year in the reign of Charles II., although they 
had then undergone considerable reduction. 
It was during the time that Mr. Edwards held 
this office, that colonel lllood made the daring 
attempt to carry olT the crown of England, in 
which he so nearly succeeded. See B 1 . 001 ). 

The value of the regalia in the jewel-office in 
the tower is estimated at £‘2,000,000 sterling. 
The most prominent and the most costly article 
is the new imperial crown, first used on tlie coro- 
nation of his present majesty in 1821. This 
splendid crown, which is unrivalled in value and 
elegance, is enclosed in a glass globe, which is 
made to revolve by some ingenious machinery, 
invented by Mr. March, tlie resident ofiicer of 
the board of works in the tower. By this 
means, the spectators see every part of it, while 
siK powerful argand lamps are so disposed as to 
tlirow upon the jewels every hue their prisms can 
exhibit. 

In the jewel office there are four other crowns, 
and seven sceptres. One of the sceptres, with a 
dove on it, was discovered in 1814 behind a 
part of the old wainscotting of the jewel-house, 
where it must have remained several years. It 
is thought to have been the sceptre made for 
queen Mary, who was not only the queen consort 
of William III., but also queen regnant con- 
jointly with her husband. Here, also, are the 
golden orb, which the King holds in his right 
iiand at his coronation ; the swords of mercy and 
of justice; the large golden salt cellar, which 
forms a model of tl»e white tower; a grand silver 
font, used at the baptism of the royal family, and 
the banqueting plate used at the coronation 
feast ; the ampulla, or golden eagle, for tlie con- 
secraied oil with which the king is anointed, and 
all the other regalia used at the splendid cere- 
monial of a coronation. See Coromation. 

The armoury , — Until the last age of chivalric 
splendor, the sixteenth century, we read of no 
armouries in Europe. Then Henry VIII., E'ran- 
cis I., Charles V., and Maximilian I., laid the 
foundations of four of the best in Europe : yet 
their collections were all modern ; and Dr. Mey- 
rick, in his valuable work on the origin of ar- 
mour, has very satisfactorily proved, ‘ that 
although in private families a few suits of earlier 
date had been pre.servod in Italy, that of Maxi- 
inilian, with its steel lamboys, and that of Henry 
VTI., resembling it, are tlrr* oldest specimens in 
Dermany and England.’ Such a declaration is 
greatly at variance with all preceding descrip- 
tions of the armour in the tower, and most of the 
pretensions of such collections ; hence the Amhras 
collection, now at Vienna, though containing 
armour of the same period as tlie suits in the 
\'or. XITI. 
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tower, has equally with it been asserted to pos 
sess specimens of great antiquity, exhibiting the 
suits pretended to have been worn by the Ger- 
man emperors from the time of Albert I., em- 
eror of the Homans, down to the period when 
ody a.rmour was principally relinquished. 

It appears from a survey made by order of 
Charles 11. in October, 16G0, that the principal 
armour now in the lower was then at Greenwich, 
whence it has subsequently been removed. Dur- 
ing the civil distractions of the preceding reign, 
the armoury in the green gallery, at Green wicli, 
was despoiled by the soldiers, and what re- 
mained was afterwards transferred to the lower. 

In this survey, which is signed by Sir John 
Hobiuson, lieutenant of the tower, and oth^^r 
officers, appointed to make the investigation, 
there is not the slightest mention of the Spanish 
armoury, or the thumb-screws, racks, and wire- 
whips, which now form so attractive a feature in 
this exhibition ; and yet the surveyors give a 
very minute list of every thing found in the 
armouries of tlie towi‘r and (ireenwich. The 
Spanish armoury must, therefore, have been made 
up subsequent to the reign of Charles II., and 
its genuineness consequently becomes more than 
doubtful. In Burghley’s State Papers, a lottery 
of foreign armour, probably that of the Armada, 
is said to *liave been drawn in the twenty-ninth 
year of Elizabeth, and if the instruments of tor- 
ture, and the Catholic banner, now exhibited, 
ar% really spoils of the Armada, they must have 
been collected at least a century after they were 
dispersed by the lottery. There is, however, so 
little reason to believe, that any portion of the 
armour, ctilled Spanish, is really so, that little 
faith can be placed in the authenticity of the in- 
struments of torture whicli the growing enmity 
to the Roman Catholics would readily ascribe to 
them. The targets with pistols in them, exhi- 
bited as Spanish, were in the tower in the reign 
of Edward VI., and therefore could not have , 
belonged to the Armada; the pikes, shown 
Spanish, were common to the English soldiery; 
as well as the Spaniards ; and the glaives, bills, 
halberds, &c., which principally form this collec- 
tion, were used in England in the reign of 
Henry \'1I1. But then there is queen Elizabeth, 
in the very armour, we are told, which she wore 
when she rode on a steed, richly caparisoned, to 
review her forces at Tilbury Fort. Unfortunately, 
however, for the correctness of this statement 
tljcre is not the slightest evidence of her maiesti 
having w'orn armour on this memorable occa- 
sion; and it farther appears, that the fiuted 
breast-plate, and the guarde-de-reine, in which 
her figure is now environed, belonged to her 
father, and that they could not have been worn 
in a sitting posture ; and the armour for her arms 
is* of the time of Charles I. Nor arc the other 
parts of the equestrian exhibition of armour in 
the tower more correct : the armour attributed to 
William the Conqueror is of Edward VI. ’s time, 
or of the early part of Elizabeth’s reign ; the suit 
worn by Edward 1. in the tower is also of the 
reign of the sixth Edward, with the addition of a 
martc. de fur, of the time of Janies I., placed in 
his harid. Edward III. wears a suit of whilo 
^rmou^ of Henry VIlI.’s time, and Henrv IV is 

t) 
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encased in another suit of the tinae of Edward VI. 
The armour of Henry V., which we are assured 
he wore at the battle of Agincourt, is composed 
of various pieces, some of which were not made 
until two centuries after this memorable victory : 
the upper part of the armour is of the time of 
Charles I., while the legs, which, like those of 
old Jacob Tonson, are not fellows, are of the reign 
of Henry VII. Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
have also each borrowed a pair of legs from 
Henry VIII., and a suit of body armour fromt 
Charles I.: while Edward V. wears a rich and 
highly decorated suit, which appears to have been 
made for that promising youth, Henry, prince of 
Wales, son of James I. Henry Vll., no doubt, 
wears his own armour, and it is one of the greatest 
curiosities in the tower, for the lainboys, or 
puckered petticoat, is so contrived, as to reach 
the saddle behind, and then fall on each side. 
Henry VIII, wears what maybe fairly considered 
his own proper armour, — the legs perhaps ex- 
cepted. Edward VI. wears a suit, which seems 
to have been made for prince Henry, son of 
James I., but, in compliment to the piety of the 
young king, a variety of scriptural subjects are 
engraved on it in different compartments. James 
I., who would not easily have been induced to 
trust himself in a suit of armour, is encased in 
one which belonged to the carl of Warwick, 
about the time of Elizabeth or Mary. King 
Charles 1. wears a rich suit of gilt armour, whieh 
was presented to him by the city of London when 
rince of W ales. His son and successor, Charles 
I., wears a splendid suit, of the time of Edward 
VI.; as does William III., while George I. and 
George II. wear the armour of the lime of Henry 
VIII.; the former having the addition of a 
Turkish bridle. 

Thus, of the seventeen monarchs who appear 
in armour in the tower, only three wear that of 
the period in which they lived : and in the small 
armoury, the figures which represent king John, 
Henry III., Henry V., and Henry VL, are all 
in suits of cavaliers’ armour, of the time of 
Charles I., with flaming swords which are of a 
still later date. 

De C’ourcy, the ancestor of the earls of Kin- 
sale, of whose strength and prowess so many 
anecdotes are related, wears tlie armour of a 
demi-lancer of the time of Edward VI., with a 
helmet of Henry VII.; John of Gaunt, ‘time 
honoured Lancaster,’ wears a gigantic suit of 
armour, seven feet high, of the time of Henry 
VIII.; Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and 
the jester. Will. Somers, wear suits of the time 
of Charles I. or 11. 

But although the armour in the tower is thus 
inappropriately displayed, it is sufficiently rich 
and varied to admit of a correct arrangement of 
several perfect suits, and ii iS much to be wished, 
that such a classification of it were made. 

The tower armoury is highly curious and in- 
teresting, not only for these relics of antiquity, 
but for the ingenious and tasteful manner in 
which 100,000 stand of modern arms are dis- 
played. The royal train of artillery, capable of 
dealing destruction on all around, is also an ob- 
ject of wonder and awe; but the curious will 
probably be more gratified in viewing the state 
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swords of the Pretender, the shield^ the earl of 
Mar, or the axes with which Anne Boleyn, and 
the earl of Essex, Elizabeth's favorite, were be- 
headed .• but for the authority of which we will 
not vouch, since, with respect to Ann Boleyn, 
Stowe assures us, that her liead was severed from 
her body at one blow with a sword. 

Toiver Uill . — At what period Tower Hill was 
first fixed upon as a place for public executions 
is by no means certain ; but it does not appear to 
have been used as such until long after the for- 
tress had become a- state prison ; for we find that, 
in the year 1196, William Eilz Oibert, who had 
been tried and condemned in the tower, for 
‘ seditiously moving the common people to seek 
liberty,’ was drawn by the heels to the elms at 
Smithfield, and there hanged. A similar instance 
occurred in the year 1330, when Roger Morti- 
mer, earl of March, who had been imprisoned in 
the tower, ‘condemned by his peers, and yet 
never brought before them,’ was hanged on the 
common gallows at Smithfield. 

One of the earliest executions on Tower Hill 
appears to have been that of the accomplislied 
Sir Simon de Burley, the tutor of Richard II., 
who was sent to the block in the year 1388. 
From this time the quadrangle and green-yard 
within the Tower Hill were the places where 
state-prisoners generally suffered. 

In 1495 Sir William Stanley, chamberlain to 
Henry V'll., whom he had faithfully served, was 
here beheaded for no other crime than that of 
having said, that ‘ if he certainly knew Perkin 
Warbeck was the undoubted son and heir of 
king Edward IV. he would never fight or bear 
arms against him.’ 

Henry V'lll. had not long been sealed on the 
throne before the axe on Tower Hill was em- 
ployed ; nor did he suffer it to rust. Had he, 
however, been guilty of no worse act than that of 
sending Empson and Dudley to the scaffold, his 
name and memory had not been stained with 
guiltless blood. They were beheaded on the 
18th of August, 1510, for arbitrary exactions and 
embezzlement of money; and several of their 
agents were set in the pillory here with labels on 
their heads relating their crime. 

In the same reign were executed here the 
duke of Buckingham, sacrificed by cardinal 
Wolsey ; Fisher, bishop of Rochester, tordenyin? 
the king’s supremacy; Sir Thomas More; lord 
Rochford, the brother of Ann Boleyn, who two 
days before had suffered within the tower, and 
four alleged accomplices of the queen’s guilt. 
Several illustrious victims followed in the persons 
of the marquis of Exeter, the earl of Devonshire, 
lord Monlacute, and Sir Edward Nevil. 

Lord Leonard Grey, deputy of Ireland, was 
executed for having connived at the escape of 
his nephew, lord Dazey; Thomas lord Crom- 
well, Thomas Seymour lord high admiral, the 
protector duke of Somerset, the duke of Suffolk, 
lather of lady Jane Grey, Sir Thomas Wyat, and 
Thomas duke of Norfolk, successively perished 
beneath the axe on Tower Hill. 

During the reign of* James I. the only execu- 
tion on 'Tower Hill was that of Sir Gervas Elwas, 
lieutenant of the tower, and one of the accom- 
plices in the horrible murder of Sir Thomas 
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OTerbury within its walls. Sit Walter Raleigh 
did not suffer near the prison, where he had been 
conP.ned for nearly fourteen years, but was ex- 
ecuted in Old Palace-yard. The infamous earl 
of Castlehaven here met a just punishment ; and 
here perished tlie earl of Stafford, Sir Alexander 
Carew, Sir John llobbam and his son, arch- 
bishop Laud, Mr. Love the minister, and captain 
Brown Bushel, who fell victims of the civil and 
relisjious feuds of the limes. 

Of the regicide judges, on whom Charles 11. 
revenged his father’^s death. Sir Henry Vane was 
the only one executed on Tower Hill ; but the 
accomplished earl of Strafford, and the patriotic 
Algernon Sidney, here paid their debt before 
nature had demanded it. 

The ill-fated duke of Monmouth, when led to 
the scaffold on Tower Hill, was attended by a 
very strong guard, on account of his known po- 
pularity. The executioner seemed to feel dis- 
mayed at his office ; for, after giving three blows 
with his axe, on the neck of the unfortunate 
duke, who bore them all without moving any 
thing but his eyes, as if reproaching him, he 
threw down the fatal weapon, nor did he resume 
it until the sheriff by threats urged him to go 
on, and twice again, was his strength exerted 
ere the head was severed from the body. 

The next individual who suffered on Tower 
Hill was Sir John Fenwick, in 1696, who was 
detected in a plot to assassinate king William. 

Although some of the old maps of London 
represent a gallows on Tower Hill, and more 
than one historian relates, that there was one 
erected there, yet there are considerable doubts 
of the fact; for we invariably find that even pri. 
soners in the tower, when condemned to be 
hanged, were either taken toSmithfield or Tyburn; 
nor was there ever a permanent scaffold here. 

The rebellion of 1715 gave a few of the faith- 
ful adherents of the house of Stuart to the block : 
although, considering the extent of the treason, 
and the daring character of the individuals who 
were principals in it, no subdued insurrection 
was ever followed with greater clemency. Two 
Scottish Peers, who, among several others, had 
been taken, suffered on Tower Hill, the earl of 
Derwentwater and lord Kenmure. The earl of 
^4tlnsdale, ordered for execution at the same 
time, escaped from the tower in female apparel, 
through the excellent management of his wife. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who has been accused as a 
corrupt minister, declared, that £60,000 was 
oflpred to him if he could save the life of the 
earl of Derwenlwater, but that he refused it. 
The last executions were lord Balmerino and 
lord T-ovat for the rebellion of 1745, and Charles 
Ratcliffe, brother to lord Derwentwater, who 
suffered by himself on Little Tower Hill. 

The military defence of London . — As far back 
as the reign of Alfred, the citizens of London 
were so imbued with the national spirit, that they 
were known amongst their fellow countrymen 
by the name of * the brave Londoners.' When 
the patriot king was ppposing a great body of 
the East Anglian Danes, sfho had thrown off his 
authority, and landed in the west of England 
from the north ; the English army left London, 


accompanied by a body of citizens, attacked the 
Danes under Hastings who had fortified Bam- 
ffete, overpowered the garrison, and carried off 
the wife and two sons of this celebrated chief. 

In the reign of Ethelred the Londoners suc- 
cessfully resisted three attacks by the Danes ; 
and thrice also was Canute repulsed when he 
laid siege to the city, nor did he ultimately gain 
possession of It, until, by a compromise with his 
rival, a division of territory was agreed upon. 
With equal spirit did the citizens refuse to admit 
William the Conqueror, when his arms had been 
victorious over Harold’s army, until the clergy 
and the men of rank set the example of submis- 
sion. It is true that Domesday Book, the oldest 
record of military service extant, does not men- 
tion the Londoners, but the reason of this is to 
be found in the peculiar nature of their civic pri- 
vileges. The citizens did not, like other persons 
under the feudal system, hold their possessions 
by the tenure of military service; London was 
the * king’s own chamber,' where all were free, 
and all service was spontaneous. But, though 
not bound to furnish any particular quota of 
fighting men, the Londoners always mustered in 
great force, when an enemy was in the field ; in- 
deed it would seem from their numerous arrays, 
and the indiscriminate manner in which they 
turned out at every call to arms, that in early 
times every citizen was a soldier. We know 
that playing at bucklers, and practising feats of 
arms, was one of the most ancient and favorite 
amusements of the London apprentices. The 
Ludus Troj® or Troy game, practised by the 
Homan youths, so called because it is said to 
have been derived from the Trojans, was also a 
favorite exercise with the citizens in the reign of 
Henry II. < Every Sunday in Lent,' says Fitz- 
stephen, ‘ immediately after dinner, it was cus- 
tomary for great crowds of young J.ondoners 
mounted on war horses, well trained, to perform 
the requisite turnings and evolutions, to ride into 
the fields in distinct bands, armed with shields 
and headless lances, where they exhibited the re- 
presentation of battles, and went through a variety 
of warlike exercises.' He adds, that young no- 
blemen from the king’s court, and from the 
houses of the barons, ofw joined the citizens in 
the trial of their skill inarms. Numerous ex- 
ploits are recorded, which attest the spirit and 
promptness with which the skill tlnis acquired 
was, in maturcr life, exerted in the defence of 
the city and kingdom. During what are called 
the Barons’ wars, in the reigns of Stephen, John, 
and Henry HI., Fitzslephen says, that there 
went out of the city to a general muster no lc.s5 
than 20,000 horsemen and 60,000 to-ot; and 
though unquestionably there must have been in- 
cluded in these numbers many vassals of the 
noblemen, who had then castles and inns within 
the <dly, and of others who had sought the pro- 
tection of its walls ; yet it is clear, from the pre- 
ponderance which the Londoners invariably 
gave to the party, whose cause they espoused at 
this period, that they must have constituted a 
very considerable portion of the force. 

Often did the citizens contend in arms against 
Ihe power that sought to oppress them in the 
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Ti'ign of Henry 111., and On one occasion^ Stowe 
udutes, tliey ‘ foitifiinl llie city with iron chains, 
ilriiwnc overthwvirte their streets, munitcd the 
cittie, and did niarvcUous things.* 

The manufacture of - armour must, at this 

f eriod, have been veiy considerable; for when 
.ouis the Dauphin contended for the crown of 
England against Henry III., in the year 1216, 
the city of London sent him 600' knights and 
do, 000 coats of mail. 

In tlie time of Edward II., the queen having 
been refused admittance into Leeds Castle, Kent, 
the king called to him ‘the commons of Essex 
and J.ondon,’ by whose assistance it was speedily 
reduced; but, that this demand on the London- 
ers for military service might not be construed 
into an admission of their ordinary liability to 
such requisitions, the king, by his letters patent, 
declared ‘ that the circumstance should not be 
prejudicial to them, nor drawn into precedent 
for time to come.* Another event, which occurred 
shortly after, places the military independence 
of the citizens in a still stronger light. In 1326, 
when the queen had taken part with the barons, 
the king demanded from the citizens a supply of 
men and money. The answer they made was, 
that ‘ they would not go out of their city to fight, 
except they might, according to their liberties, 
return boiiic again the same day before the sun- 
set.* 

During the French wars, in the reign of Ed- 
ward Hi., the quota of troops rontrihuled by 
London was comparatively small. In 1346 they 
furnished only 100 men at arms, and 500 foot 
soldiers; and in 135.5 twenty-five men at arms 
and 500 archers. Probably more were not re- 
(piircd, for iliese wars w’cro popular; and, on the 
riurnphal entry of the Hlack Prince into London 
with the king of France, we are told that the 
citizens ‘ displayed with peculiar exultation, 
from their windows and balconies, the imple- 
ments and ornaments of war. * On the break- 
ing out of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, in the ensuing 
reign, we have a remarkable instance of the 
strength in which tlie citizens could instantly 
muster, on any emergency. After W^at Tyler 
had been struck dead by the hand of Sir William 
Walworth, and while Ae king was amusing the 
rebellions multitude, by affecting to fill their 
loadePs place, Walworth rode into the city, call- 
ing out aloud fof succour for tlie king, when im- 
mediately 1000 well armed men obeyed the 
summons; and, being led forth in good array, 
spread such terror among the rebels, that they 
fled in all directions. 

It is a singular fact, that, very shortly after the 
T-ondoners had thus distinguished themselves, 
their courage should for the first time .stand im- 
peached. When, in 1335, Charles II. of France 
imide preparations to invade Fruiland, Stowf 3 
allei 4 :cs that the Londoners ♦ trembling like le- 
verets, fearful as mice, seek starting holes to 
hide themselves in, even as if the citio were 
now to he taken, and they that in limes past 
boasted they would blow all the Frenchmen out 
of England, iiearing now a vaine rumor of the 
enemies* coming, thr^y run to the walls, break 
down the houses adjoining, destroy and lay them 
flat, and do all things in great fear, not one 
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Frenchman yet having set foot on ship-board 
‘ What would they have done,* he ‘ if the 
battel had been at hand, and the weapons over 
their heads?* Froissart is supposed to afford 
some countenance to Stowe’s aspersion, by re- 
marking, that, when the French expedition was 
abandoned, the citizens, ‘ with a joy unexpres- 
sible, began to regale themselves and friends in a 
most sumptuous manner.* But is the invasion 
of our houses and firesides, by a foreign enemy, 
so little to be cared for, that even brave men 
should not rejoice at its being relinquished ? 

During the contest between the rival houses 
of York and I^ancaster, the military defence of 
the capital became an object of great import- 
ance, and appears to have been duly appreciated. 
When the leaders of each party met in London 
in 1458, attended by a great number of their 
followers, in order to attempt a reconciliation, 
Sir (Godfrey Boleyn, the lord mayor, kept watch 
daily with a guard of 5000 citizens completely 
armed; while lliree aldermen, with another 
body of 2000, continued the watch during the 
night. 

The conduct of the citizens in the subsequent 
affairs of Jack (*ade and Falconbridge, as before 
related, was such as showed that they had lost 
nothing of their ancient spirit. 

Henry VIL, having been very partial to 
archery in his youth, gave it every encourage- 
ment when he ascenderl the throne, in preference 
to the cross bow, although he sometimes amused 
himself with it, as we find by the following me- 
moranda, in an account of his expenditure pre- 
served in the Ilememhrancer’s Office. ‘ Lost to 
my lord Merging, at the buttes, Os. 8rf.* and 
‘paid to Sir Edward Boroughe, 13.9. 4t/., which 
the kyngo lost at buttes with his cross bow.* 
From these entries it would appear that the king 
was not so skilful a bowman as his sons, parti- 
cularly the eldest, prince Arthur, who frequently 
exercised with the society of London bowmen 
at Mile l^nd, and was so expert, that the cap- 
tain, and every expert shooter, was called by his 
name. 

The military art, and especially the practice of 
archery, continued to be cultivated as much as 
ever. At a general muster of ‘ the most able 
men between the ages of sixteen and sixty,* 
which took place twice by order of Henry VIII. 
in 1532; and again on the 8th of May, 1539, 
when there appeared no less than 15,000, 
‘all in bright harness :* — ‘ Most of the citizens 
of any quality or office,* Strype says. ‘ were clad 
in white satin or white silk coals, with chains of 
gold, and some had rich jewels.* The king ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased with their martial 
appearance. From this period, archery, so long 
the pride and glory of the liOndon citizens, fell 
into disuse, principally, no doubt, from the in- 
troduction of muskets. Hollinshed bewails, that 
in this time, we had ‘ given over that kind of ar- 
tillery,* the long bow, in which, in times past, 
the chief force of England consisted ; and bishop 
I^timer equally laments the change that had 
taken place. In his.sixt(i sermon, he says, ‘The 
art of shutynge hath been in tymes past much 
estemed in this realme, it is a gyft of God, and 
he hath given ns to excell all other nations wyth- 
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All. It hath bene Godde’s instiumente whereby 
lie hath gyven us manye victories agaynste oure 
cnerayes/ He then points out the necessity of 
calling upon the justices, and charging them * upon 
'heir allegiance, that thys singular beneiitof God 
miur be practised.* 

Ju the popular insurrection of the Kentish 
men, under »Sir Thomas Wyatt, in the reign of 
Mary, the queen requested from the city an aid 
of 500 footmen, well harnessed, to go against the 
rebels. It was immediately granted, the men 
were made ready the same night, and on the 
morrow marched into Kent. It soon appeared, 
however, that their ardor sprung from another 
source than attachment to the queen ; for after 
joining the royal forces under the duke of Nor- 
folk, the Londoners went over in a body to the 
rebels, and their example was followed by more 
than three parts of the army, not excepting the 
queen*s guard itself. The city, notwithstanding, 
still held out for her majesty, but probably owing 
more to its being temporarily placed under the 
command of lord William Howard, a devoted 
servant of the queen’s, than to the loyalty of the 
citizens themselves, who participated largely in 
the discontent which Mary’s marriage to l*hilip 
of Spain had excited. 

In the second year of Elizabeth’s reign, there 
was a muster of the citizens before her majesty, 
and the French and imperial ambassadors in 
Greenwich Park ; but it seems, from the compa- 
ratively small number assembled, to have consist- 
ed of some select companies only. There were 
* 1400 men, whereof 800 were pikemen, all in 
fine corslets, 400 harquebuts in shirts of mail 
with merins, and 200 halberdiers in alraayne 
rivets; they had to every 100 two whifflers 
richly apparelled, and twelve wardens of the 
best companies, riding in coates of black velvet, 
to conduct them, with drums and fifes, and six 
ensigns, all in jerkins of white Bruges satin, 
cut and lined with black sarsnet, with caps, 
hozen, and scarfs according.’ 

When, in 1572, Elizabeth began to be disturb- 
ed in her government by macliinations, foreign 
and domestic, she sent an order to the lord mayor, 
sheriff’s, and aldermen, recommending to thorn 
renewed diligence in training up the young citi- 
zens to the use of arms for the defence of tlie 
capital : and particularly to the use of musketry, 
which was now beginning to supersede the bow 
and arrow. The order was obeyed with so much 
alacrity, that, within two months after a choice 
body of .1000 pikemen and gunners, completely 
armed and disciplined, mustered before the 
oueen in Greenwich Park ; and these were in- 
nepeiident of the city archers, who were esti- 
inated to amount to 4000 more. 

The preparation in tlie ports of Spain of the 
boasted Armada, which was to effect the conquest 
of England and the re-establishraent of popery 
called for still greater exertions on the part of 
the citizens of London. From a report of the 
arrangements made for the defence of the kingdom 
on that occasion, recently compiled from the re- 
cords in the tower (printed, but not published), it 
appears, that London then contained 20,696 able 
householders within the wards, besides 933 
strangers fit for service; and that of th«s number 
no hjss than 10,000 were actually embodied. 
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Although the lords of the council ordered Ed- 
mund York, a brave officer, who had served m 
the Low Countries, to point out the best meatiii 
of putting the city in a good state of defence, yet 
the lord mayor had the supreme command and 
authority to appoint colonels, captains, and other 
inferior officers under him. ‘.Such an honor ’ 
says York, ‘and such a gracious favor, never 
happened to any people, neither was the like 
heretofore done unto them.’ 

York recommended that the city .should be 
divided into sections, containing 1500 men, * all 
inliabitants, which shall be cither the householder, 
his sonne, or continued servant.’ Every night 
at six o’clock, five companies of different regi- 
ments were to assemble in the Exchange, ‘ and 
there stand in battell a quarter of an hour.’ 
After the countersign was given to every officer, 
says York, ‘a prayer for her majesty’s estate 
and kingdoine, and the Lord’s prayer, shall he 
said.’ Five billets were next to be put into a 
hat, which tlie captains were to draw, to deter- 
mine their respective stations for tlie night. So 
much reliance had the queen u|)on the courage 
and attachment of the citizens, that she .selected 
9000 of them to be her body guard. The re- 
maining 1000 were sent to the camp at Tilbury 
Fort. 

The usual place of training the city l)ands at 
this period, was the old Artillery Garden or 
Ground, the site of whicli is commemorated by 
the names of several streets and lanes on iheeaNt 
side of Bishopsgate Street, as Artillery Street, 
Artillery Lane, Fort Street, Ac. 500 of the most 
expert, who had ‘ ex})erience both abroad and at 
home,’ were selected to drill the rest, and we are 
told, that ‘very sufficient and skillful tliey were 
to train and teach common soldiers the managing 
of their muskets, pikes, and halberds, march, 
counter-march, and ring.* These masters of the 
art military formed a company by themselves, 
of which * every man by turn bore orderly office, 
from the corporal to the captain.’ Some of 
these were sent to the camp at Tilbury, to assist 
in drilling the new levies, and were tlum known 
by the name of the captains of the artillery gar- 
den. Such was the rise of that respectable 
body, still subsisting at the present day, the Ar- 
tillery Company. 

The military ardor which the Spanish Ar- 
mada called forili, was succeeded by a long pe- 
riod of ease. The whole of the city corp.s were 
disembodied, and the exercises in the artillery 
garden entirely discontinued; so that, wlicn 
the queen wanted an aid of men from tln^ 
city, to send to the relief of (’alais in 1596, 
she was obliged to resort to the mode of 
impressment, and that in a way not attempt- 
ted perhaps either liefore or since. On the 
forenoon of Easter Monday, the lord mayor and 
aldermen received oiders to provide instantly, 
for the queen’s service, 1000 able bodied men. 
The day and hour were conveniently chosen; 
the churches, as is usual on this festival, were 
filled ; and thither the magistrates immediately 
repjiirod with their proper officers, made fast all 
the doors, and in a few minutes executed tho 
required levy on the assembled congregations, 
‘The men were forthwith furnished with armour. 
we.q>ons,aud all things necessary,’ and mardied 
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oft to Dover before night The system of press- 
ing, though not in the same indecorous manner, 
was afterwards repeatedly resorted to during 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

A material change in the military exercises of 
the London citizens took place at the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, with wiiich the use of 
the sword and buckler seems to have ended. 
Stowe relates that, in his time, * the art of defence 
and use of weapons was taught by professed 
masters,’ and that the young Londoners, after 
the evening prayer on holidays, were permitted 
to exercise themselves with tlieir waiters and 
bucklers before their masters’ doors. The wafters 
here mentioned were swords with the flat part 
placed in the direction of the edge. Shakspeare 
and all the writers of his time mention schools 
for teaching the use of weapons as common in 
London ; but when the alarm of outward danger 
had been dissipated, and the pusillanimous 
reign of James had commenced, military exercises 
were naturally discountenanced by a king, who 
had an instinctive horror at the sight of a naked 
sword ; and who praised armour, rather because, 
as he said, it prevented the wearer from hurting 
others, than for the protection it gave him. 

The danger whicli might arise from such an 
habitual neglect of military exercises, at length 
roused some patriotic spirits to exert themselves 
to revive the ancient trainings in the artillery gar- 
den, In 1610 Philip Hudson, lieutenant of the 
artillery company, and divers other gentlemen 
and citizens of T.ondon, considering the inconve- 
niences whicli had been suffered by many ‘ late 
populous and flourishing neighbour cities, prin- 
cipally by reason of tlieir neglect of that most 
noble exercise of arms and martiall discipline in 
times of wealth and peace ; they, like loving 
sons to so glorious a city,’ undertook, ‘at their 
own private or particular charge, a weekly exer- 
cise of arms and military discipline after the mo- 
dern and best fashion and construction then in 
use;* and for their better ease and more conve- 
nience, * they erected a strong and well furnished 
armoury in the said ground, in which are arms of 
several sorts ; and of such extraordinary fashion 
and goodness for service, as are liard to be 
matched elsewhere.’ Pour years after, James 1. 
commanded a general muster of all the horse and 
foot soldiers throughout England ; and such was 
the progress which the citizens of London had by 
that time made in their military re-organization, 
that no fewer than GOOO of them assembled on 
the occasion. They were commanded l)y twenty 
captains, selected of the most active and forward 
citizens, and. unto every one of them were allot- 
ted 300 shot and pikes, being, for the most part, 
all householders bravely furnished ; and such of 
them as were not formerly of the Martial Society, 
and practice of the Artillriy Garden, became 
then admitted of that warlike company. 

Although the reign of James continued to the 
last undisturbed by war, the artillery company 
laudably persevered in their exercises. In 1638 
the comaK.n conned passed an order ‘ that the 
trained bands should be made perfect in disci- 
pline, and that the grtatesf. care should be taken 
that low and indigent persons do not impose 
tiiemselves as officers, but that they be selected 
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from the most respectable gentJemeo, and also 
from those who are capable and expert.' 

When the civil wars broke out, inihe reign of 
Charles I., the trained bands of London, as they 
were then called, espoused the cause of tne peo- 
ple, and arc universally allowed to have contri- 
buted mainly to its ultimate triumph. After 
Charles made his rash attempt, in 1642, to seize 
on Pym, Hampden, and the other obnoxious 
members of the house of commons, whom he had 
caused to be accused of high treason ; and when 
these champions of liberty took refuge in the 
city, and tlie grand committee of parliament it- 
self was obliged to transfer its sittings to Guild- 
hall, the trained bands placed themselves under 
the command of major general Skipton, for the 
purpose of protecting them in the exercise of 
their parliamentary privileges. 

The appeal to arms was at length made, and 
Charles advancing towards London, defeated 
colonel Hollis’s regiment at Brentford, and took 
possession of that town. Every possible exertion 
was then made to prevent his entrance into the 
capital ; ‘ with unspeakable expedition,’ says 
Clarendon, ‘ the army, under the earl of Essex, 
was drawn together, and the trained hands of 
London led out, in their brightest equipage, upon 
the heath next Brentford, where they had, indeed, 
a full army of horse and foot, fit to have decided 
the title of a crown with an equal adversary.’ 
The parliamentary forces did not amount to less 
than 24,000 men, ‘ stout, gallant, proper men, 
as well habited and armed, as were ever seen 
in any army, and seemed to be in as good cou- 
rage to fight the enemy.’ ‘The good wives and 
others,’ says Whitelock, ‘ mindful of their hus- 
bands and friends, sent many cart loads of pro- 
visions, and wines, and good things to Turnhain 
Green, with which tlie soldiers were refreshed 
and made merry, and the more, when (after a 
short time) they understood that the king and al. 
his army were retreated.’ Next year the citizens 
not only repaired and strengthened their walls, 
hut erected an outer line of trenches and fortifi- 
cations, which included the whole of the suburbs 
from the end of Shoreditch on the east, to Hyde 
Park Corner and Vauxhall on the west, and from 
the end of Kent Street, Deptford Hoad, on thf 
south, to Bloomsbury on the north. Nothine 
could exceed the ardor with which these fortiti- 
cations were prosecuted. Thousands of merij 
women, and children, assisted by the train hands, 
and headed by several members of the common 
council, were constantly at work. The different 
trades went out in a body on alternate days, as 
appears by the statements in the ‘ Diurnals,^ and 
other newspapers of the time. One day, between 
2000 and 3000 porters gave their labor, another 
day 4000 or 5000 shoemakers left their gentle 
craft to assist in the new fortifications ; and the 
tailors, to the number of 6000, lent their willinj^ 
and unsolicited aid to the same purpose. The 
fortifications consisted of a strong earthen ram- 
part, planted with bastions and redoubts. The 
expense of these works was defrayed by a general 
levy on the inhabitants, and a loan of £60,000 
from the city companies. 

The king’s affairs taking for a time a prosperous 
turn, and the city of Gloucester, which had de- 
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clared for the parliament, being hard pressed by 
his troops, great exertions were made to send the 
earl of Essex with an army to its relief ; and to 
encourage the recruiting, for this purpose, the 
London magistracy had recourse to the vigorous 
measures of ordering, that all shops, within their 
lines, should ‘ be shut up, and continue so till 
Gloucester was relieved/ 

The Londoners accordingly, besides furnishing 
two regiments of their trained bands, sent forth 
four auxiliary regiments, three of foot and one of 
horse. The parliamentary army now marched 
towards Gloucester, but the king, hearing of their 
approach, raised the siege and advanced to meet 
them. The hostile forces met at Newbury, and 
in that sanguinary light (albeit they were but 
keepers of shops), gave signal proof of their here- 
ditary resolution and prowess. ‘The London 
trained bands and auxiliary regiments,’ says lord 
Clarendon, ‘of whose inexperience of danger 
or any kind of service, beyond the easy practice 
of their postures in their artillery garden, men 
had till then too cheap an estimation, behaved 
themselves to wonder, and were, in truth, the 
preservation of that army that day ; for they stood 
as a bulwark and rampire to defend the rest, and, 
when their wings of norse were scattered and 
dispersed, kept their ground so steadily, that 
though prince Rupert himself led up the choice 
horse to charge them, and endured their storm 
of small shot, he could make no impression upon 
their stand of pikes, but was forced to wheel 
about.' In the subsequent affair at Cheriton 
Downs, the Londoners acquired fresh laurels. 
Two of their strongest auxiliary regiments fought 
under Sir William Waller, on that occasion, and, 
as Whitelock tells us, ‘ did very brave service ; 
they drove the enemy from the hedges, which 
they had lined with musketeers, and gained the 
nascage to a wood, which stood the parliamentary 
torces in great stead, and shortly after put the 
enemy to a rout ; which was so total, that scarcely 
ten of them were left together.' 

The city shortly after increased the number of 
troops they had in the field against the king to 
8400; four regiments were under the earl of 
Essex, and three under Sir William Waller. 

Although they continued foremost, in the strug- 
gle between the crown and the people, the Lon- 
doners, when the parliament ana the army quar- 
relled, and Cromwell rose on the bucklers of the 
latter to supreme power, fell into the back ground, 
and suftered but too many affronts and hardships 
at the hands of those whom they had been tne 
principal means of placing in the seat of royalty. 
The works about the city were ordered to be 
demolished ; the trained bands were discharged ; 
the treasuries of different city companies were 
robbed, in order to pay arrears due to Cromwell’s 
soldiers ; particularly that of the weavers' com- 
from which £‘20,000 were carried off ; and, 
when these were found insufficient for the pur- 
pose, bands of these satellites were quartered on 
the city, not only in the inns, but in private 
houses, till the deficiency was made up. 

During the quarrel between the army and the 

t >arliament, the services of the London trained 
>ands were frequently called for to suppress tu- 
mults: nor were those of a political nature the 
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most dangerous to the existing government. In 
April, 1648, a riot was begun in Moorfields, on 
account of the infraction of the parliamentary 
ordinance against tippling and gaming on the 
sabbath, which required all the energy of Fairfax 
to suppress. The first party of the trained bands 
sent to quell the tumult were overpowered by 
the rioters, who seized their arms, drums, and 
colors, and daringly beat up for recruits. A 
mob in a populous city is like a rolling snow 
ball, increasing as it proceeds ; and the rioters 
were soon so formidable as to be enabled to act 
on the offensive. The prisons of Newgate and 
Ludgate were surprised during the night; and 
next day they attempted to seize Whitehall, hut 
were repelled by the soldiers. They, however, 
were more successful in the city, where they at- 
tacked the mansion house, and carried off a piece 
of artillery, called a drake. Ammunition was ob- 
tained from the magazine, in Leadcnhall Street, 
where they made a stand against the only two 
regiments then in London, nor did they give way 
until several of them were wounded, and others 
taken prisoners. 

When the question of the restoration came, 
after the death of Cromwell, to be agitated, the 
citizens had their revenge. The king’s restorer, 
Monk, found them well disposed to second his 
views, and, being appointed major general of 
their forces, he speedily re-embodied both the 
trained bands and auxiliary regiments, and, at a 
grand review in Hyde Park, appeared at the head 
of no fewer than 18,000 ‘ brave Londoners,’ a 
greater force than the city had mustered for some 
centuries. It was composed of six regiments of 
trained bands, six auxiliary regiments, and one 
regiment of horse. The mere demonstration of 
such a force, on the order of royalty, at this jimc- 
lure of affairs, was sufficient. The restoration 
immediately followed. 

Very shortly after, the restored monarch issued 
a commission of lieutenancy for the city of 
London, which vested the commissioners with 
similar powers to those possessed by the lords 
lieutenant of counties. The city regiments were 
by them new modelled, and augmented, the foot 
to 20,000, and the horse to 800. 

The insurrection of the fifth- monarchy men, 
which took place in the following year, is justly 
regardeii in history as an act of frenzy in a de- 
luded few ; but it deserves notice here, as a sort of 
frenzy which could only have happened in a com- 
munity inured, as we have seen tliat of London 
was, to the use of arms. A body of not more 
than sixty men, but all well armed, sally forth 
from a meeting house in Swan Alloy, Coleman 
Street, under the guidance of one \ enner, their 
preacher, and a mad colonel of the name of Cox, 
to proclaim ‘ King Jesus.’ They encounter a 
party of the trained bands, in the interest of 
‘ king Charles,’ led on by Sir Richard Brown, 
the lord mayor, and put them to the rout. They 
march triumphantly up and down the city, kill 
a headborough by way of exercise, and then, 
learning that a body of horse is coming against 
them, retire for the night to Caen Wood, near 
Hampstead. Here they are attacked at break of 
morn; some of them are taken, and the rest dis- 
persed. But next day they rally, return into the 
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city, and %/it a severe battle in Wood Street, nothing in the picture but that his soldiers were 
with a body of regular horse and a party of the ridiculed, expressed great displeasun; and the 
trained bands; two of their best men are slain, print Was dedicated to the king of Prussia, 
and Venncr, the leader, wounded and made An age of tranquillity succeeded, and the mi- 
prisoner; the remainder, under colonel Cox, litary force of l/)ndon was kept up more for 
retire fighting towards Cripplegate : a party of parade than service, until the French revolution 
ten take post in a neighboring ale house, and broke out. As the danger approached, the ne- 
defend it with such resolution, that it is not cessary preparations were made with zeal and 
carried before seven of them are killed ; nor alacrity. It was at first proposed, that two 
until twenty of the whole number, being at least regiments of militia should be raised by ballot, 
more than the one-half, and twice as many of and placed under the commission of lieutenancy; 
their opponents, have apparently bit the dust. but this mode was found inconvenient ; and in 
The trained bands, ‘ of whose inexperience in 1796 a new act ot parliament was passed, au- 
danger, or of any kind of service beyond the easy thorising the city to raise two regiments of 600 
practice of the artillery garden,^ Clarendon men each, by enlistment, the expense of which 
says, 'men had too cheap an estimation,’ were was to be defrayed by a small assessment on each 
long the favorite force of the metropolis ; and on ward. Each regiment was commanded by a 
every occasion, when their services were called colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, ten captains, 
upon, proved themselves worthy of the conti- ten lieutenants, and ten ensigns, all appointed by 
dence of their fellow citizens. Previous to the the great officers of the city, who formed the 
civil war, as appears by a tract in the llarleian commission of lieutenancy. The authority of 
MSS., containing an account of their musters in the crown over the two militia regiments was 
1643, their force, including auxiliaries, exceeded very limited. Ills majesty could only order one 
18,000 men. This species of force, which was regiment to march out of the city, and that not 
neglected during the protectorate, wiis remodelled furiher than a distance of twelve miles. The 
l»y Charles II., and the trained bunds alone aiig- success of the French arms in Italy and Ger- 
mented to 20,000 men. As the restored govern- many, and the threatened invasion of Great 
meiit found itself secure, this force was reduced, llritain, redoubled the military ardor, and volun- 
and may be said to have been almost disorganised, teer associations were raised in every part of the 
when the rebellion of 1715 induced the govern- kingdom. In London they consisted principally 
raent to issue an order for it to muster, anti be of citizens, and other respectable tradesmen, who 
in readiness to suppress any tumults that might formed themselves into companies in their re- 
arise. The trained bands were still nominally spectii'e wards and districts, electing their own 
kept up, although six auxiliary regiments and officers, finding their own clothing, arms, and 
some troops of horse were reduced, accoutrements, and devoting iheir time and their 

The rebellion of 1745 again roused the military money to the service of their country. These 
spirit of the metropolis; the trained bands were military preparations were very actively carried 
kept in readiness, and the militia embodied ; two on in the year 1708. 

regiments were raised at the expense of the mer- The anniversary of the birth of his late majesty 
chants, and corps of volunteers incorpoiuted. The was celebrated on the 4th of June, 1799, by one 
lawyers exchanged their briefs for muskets, and of those spectach\s which a free country could 
the judges their wigs for helmets; the weavers alone present. II is majesty on that day reviewed 
of Spilalfields laid aside their slmitle and distaff 15,000 men, of whom upwards of 8000 were 
for the pike and the bayonet; and even the ma- citizen soldiers, who had, from motives of the 
nagers of the theatres offered to form a corps of purest patriotism, formed themselves into mili- 
* his majesty’s servants,’ ready to quit the mimic tary associations, and relinquished for a moment 
combats of the stage for the tented field. Large their peaceful occupations, to learn * the trade 
subscriptions were raised for supplying the troops of war,* at their own expense, for the purpose ol 
with the necessary clothing ana the munitions of guarding their own and their sovereign’s rights, 
war, towards which the corporation of the city should they have been attempted to be endan- 
gave £l 000, and several of the city companies gered by the threatened invasion. After the troops 
contributed liberally. Even the (Quakers so far had gone through their evolutions, much to tlu 
overcame their religious scruples as to raise a satisfaction of his majesty, and the firing wa* 
considerable sum for the purchase of woollen concluded, the whole line waved their caps in llu 
waistcoats for the soldiers ; and, had the danger air, and gave three hearty huzzas, which were 
been more imminent, it is probable they might have echoed and re-echoed by upwards of 150,00( 
been induced logo farther, and, like the (Quakers persons who attended the review, 
of America at the commencement of the revolu- 'riie military spirit and patriotism of the city o 
(ion, have subscribed for gunpowder, under tlie London had not yet, however, fully developec 
equivocal denomination of grain, or for muskets, itself. Every year, every month, and we migh 
under the name of fire irons. I'he approach of say every day, increased the loyal associations 
the rebels to Derby increased these preparations ; of which the nucleus only had as yet been found 
the city gates were guarded ; and a large train of In the month of October, 1803, a succession c 
artillery was sent from the tower to a camp reviews took place, in which move than 30,00< 
formed on I’inchley Common, where it was de- volunteer troops were reviewed ; and this num 
termined to raise the royal standard. This cir- her, large as it was, fell far short of the actua 
cumstance gave rise to Hogarth’s admirable pic- force of the metropolis, which, including a few c 
ture, the March to Finchley, for which he sought the adjacent villages within the bills of mortalitj 
the royal patronage ; but the king, who saw where distinct corps had also been formec 
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jinaunCed to a force of 46,000 meo. His royal 
highness the duke of York, the commander in 
chief, observed, in his general orders, ‘ His ma- 
jesty perceives, with heart-felt satisfaction, that 
the spirit of loyalty and patriotism, on which 
the system of the armed volunteers throughout 
the kingdom was originally founded, had risen 
with the exigencies of the timesj and at that mo- 
ment formed such a bulwark to the constitution 
and liberties of the country as will enable us, 
under the protection of providence, to bid de- 
fiance to the unprovoked malice of our enemies, 
and to hurl back, with becoming indignation, 
the threats which they have presumed to vent 
■against our independence/ At the peace of 
1814 the military force of the metropolis was 
reduced to the artillery company and the two 
regiments of militia which had superseded the 
trained bands. 

Churches, Public Buildings, Slc. — W e 
may now advert to the buildings of this great 
metropolis, and of these, the churches of the estab- 
lishment, necessarily, take the lead, on account 
of their magnificence, as well as their antiquity. 

The cathedral of St. FauVs is the noblest of 
Protestant churches. Some historians endeavour 
to prove that it occupies the site of an ancient 
teniple of Diana: but this Sir Christopher 
Wren discredits; observing that ‘ having changed 
all the foundation of old St. Paul’s, and upon that 
occasion rummaged all the ground thereabouts, 
being very desirous to find some footsteps of such 
a temple, he could not discover any.* It is not 
before the time of Augustine we find any trace 
of a structure here. When he found a patron in 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, this monarch, in 1619, 
first founded the cathedral, dedicated it to St. 
Paul, and endowed it with the manor of Tilling- 
harn and other lands. It was of wood ; but for 
the period no mean structure : Dugdale assures 
us that, in 1675, Erkenwald, then bishop of 
I.ondon, ‘ bestowed great cost on the fabric 
thereof, augmenting its revenues very much with 
Ins own estate.* 

During the heptarchy, this church flourished. 
Kenred, king of Mercia, declared it to be as free 
in all its rights as he himself desired to be at 
the day of judgment. Athelstan endowed it with 
106 farms, messuages, &c. Edgar gave it 
twenty-five mansions, besides a considerable 
sum in money; and his wife, Kglcttedc, two lord- 
ships. All these grants were confirmed by the 
charters of Ethelred and Canute, which solemnly 
denounce curses on all who dare to violate this 
place of worship. Edward the Confessor, also, 
endowed it liberally, so that ‘ great was the 
osteem that this cathedral then had.* On the 
landing of William I. he seized on some of the 
revenues of St. Paul’s ; but no sooner was he 
seated on the throne than he restored them, and 
confirmed all its privileges. 

In 1086 the wooden cathedral was laid in 
ashes, by a conflagration which destroyed the 
greater part of the city ; but this event made way 
for a more magnificent building than had ever 
been raised for the purposes of devotion in this 
kingdom. To the pious zeal of the bishops, 
Maurice and De Belmeis, London was chiefly 
indebted for this new edifice. The latter is said 
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to have dev:ted the whole of his revenue toth'? 
undertaking. The steeple, which was of timber, 
was finished in 1221 ; the quire in 1240 ; and, in 
1283, the cathedral, nearly as it stood in point of 
magnitude previous to the great fire, was finally 
completed, with the exception of the pavement, 
which was not made until the year 1312, when 
the whole was paved with ‘good and firm mar- 
ble, which cost five-pence the foot.* About this 
period an exact survey was made of the church ; 
and its dimensions, according to Dugdale, weie 
.stupendous. 

In length it measured 690 feet ; and in 
breadth 1 30 feet ; the height of the body of the 
church was 150 feet; and the space of ground 
comprehended within the walls was three acres 
and a half, one rood and a half, and six perches. 
The height of the tower and spire from the level 
ground was 520 feet : the ball, above the head 
of the spire, was so large, that it would contain 
within it ten bushels of corn ; the length of the 
cross, above the ball, or pomel, was fifteen feet ; 
and the traverse of the cross six feet. 

Dugdale enumerates no fewer than seventy-six 
chantry chapels within this sacred fane, and 
sixty endowed anniversary obits : not fewer than 
200 priests are supposed to have been required 
to perform the various duties of these establish- 
ments. 

The building was in the Norman style, and is 
supposed to have presented one of the earliest 
and finest examples of the use of pointed arches 
The decorations within, corresponded in richness 
and splendor with the magnificence of the exterior. 
The high altar shone all over with precious 
stones, and was surrounded with images, ‘ beau- 
tifully wrought.* At the right side of it there 
was an oil painting of St. Paul, ‘ placed in a 
tabernacle of wood,* which is said to have been 
a masterly performance, having been executed in 
1398, at a cost of £l2 6s. Near the altar was the 
splendid shrine of St. Erkenwald, which was for 
many ages a favorite resort of the pious. Another 
shrine, nearly as celebrated, was that of Roger 
Niger, who was made bishop in 1229 ; Matthew 
l^aris records, that miracles were frequently 
wrought at it. 

Among the uncanonised, but perhaps not 
less truly eminent personages, to whom monu- 
ments were erected in this cathedral, were ‘old 
John of Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster:* the 
gallant Sydney, author of the Arcadia; Dean 
Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s school ; and Van- 
dyke, the painter. Here too reposed the ashes 
of Sir Francis VValsingham, but without a stone 
to mark the spot. He died so poor that his 
body was buried by stealth, to prevent its being 
arrested. The celebration of obsequies for per- 
sons of rank once formed u peculiar and a very 
profitable privilege of St. Paul’s. The ambassa- 
dors of foreign princes, and many of our nobility, 
according to Dugdale, the knights of the garter, 
the lord mayor, "and the several companies of 
London, all attended with great devotion at 
the.se ceremonies. 

St. Paul’s was the place where, in the reign of 
lid ward II L, the flagellants, to the number of 
120 men and women, exercised their castigations. 

* Each ‘biy,’ savs Dr. Lingard, ‘ at the appointed 
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hour, they assembled, ranged themselves in two 
lines, and moved slowly through the streets, 
scourging their naked shoulders, and chanting a 
hymn. At a known signal, all, with the excep- 
tion of the last, threw themselves flat on the 
ground. He, as he passed by liis companions, 
gave each a lash, and then also lay down. The 
others followed in succession, till eveiy indivi- 
dual, in his turn, had received a stroke from 
the whole brotherhood. The citizens gazed and 
marvelled, pitied and commended; but they 
ventured no farther.* 

After the battle of Bosworth-field, which gave 
the crown to the earl of Richmond, the king, on 
arriving in London, rode through the city to the 
cathedral church of St. Paul (says a MS. in the 
Lansdown collection. No. 250), where he offered 
three standards. 

On the 6lh of April, 1592, the nobles, with 
the lord mayor ana corporation, attended St. 
Paul’s in great state, when Dr. Morton, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and lord chancellor, 
addressed them in a long oration, on occasion of 
the king of Spain having taken Granada from 
the Moors. To Deum was sung and great re- 
joicings followed. 

Queen Mary seems to have had particular at- 
tention paid to her at St. Paul’s. On one occa- 
sion, when the queen rode through the city to 
Westminster, as she passed through the church- 
yard, a Dutchman of the name of Peter stood 
on the weathercock, holding a streamer in his 
hand, five yards long, and, waving it, stood some 
time on one foot, at the same time shaking the 
cither ; * and then,’ says Stowe, * kneeling on his 
knees, to the great marvaill of all the people.* 
The city gave him twenty-five marks for his 
^ cost and paines.* On her marrijige with Philip 
of Spain, when the king and qneen passed the 
churchyard, ‘ a fellow,’ says Stowe, * came slij)- 
ping upon a cord, as an arrow out of a bow, from 
Paul’s steeple to the ground, and lighted with his 
head forwards on a sort of feather bed, and after 
he climbed up the cord again, and did certain 
feats,’ all of which were repeated on the corona- 
tion of Edward VI. 

Old St. Paul’s was the scene, however, of far 
more important ceremonies. It was here that the 
pusillanimous king .John signed the resignation 
of bis crown and kingdom to the haughty legate 
of the pope. Here, too, queen Elizabeth pub- 
licly returned thanks to the Deity, for the victory 
over the Spanish armada ; and the colors taken 
from the enemy still stream in triumph, under the 
dome of the cathedral. 

In the reign of Philip and Mary, we find that 
the cathedral was a place of common resort and 
thoroughfare; and that, not only porters and 
carriers of goods, but beasts of burden were 
suffered to pass through it. Ibe dean and chap- 
ter, too, instead of cheeking this concourse, 
turned it to their profit, by imposing a toll on 
each passenger. The abuse at length became so 
flagrant, that an act of common council was 
issued to rtstrain it. Many shops, and houses 
too, were built against the outer walls of the ca- 
thedral , and even a playhouse is said to have 
beer, among the erections here. 

The Bumynge of Paules Church in London, 
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an old tract written in the year of our Lord 1561, 
points out the different places where justness ol 
various sorts were carried on. ^ The south alle^ 
for usurye and poperye ; the north for simon) 
and the horse' faire ; in the middest, for all kind 
of bargains, metinges, brawlings, murthers, con- 
spiracies ; and the font, for ordinary paiemenb 
of money, are so well knowen to all menne, as 
the beggar knows his dishe.’ 

The simony and trading in benefices, carried oi 
in St. Paul’s, appears to have been long known 
Chaucer alludes to them in the prologue to hii 
Canterbury Tales, and bishop Hall, in one of hij 
satires, broadly mentions them as notorious. Ad 
vertisements were openly posted on the doors 
for the sale and purchase ot benefices, beginnint 
usually with the words Si quis, a circumstanci 
thus alluded to by bishop Hall : — 

Saw’st thou ever Si quis patch’d on Paul’s 
church door. 

To seek some vacant vicarage before ? 

Who wants a churchman, that can service say. 
Read, fast and faire, his monthly homiley. 

And wed and bury, and make Christian soulesl 
Come to the left side alley of Saint Paules, 

Thou servile foole. 

The description of the satirical bishop has man; 
illustrations : ‘ I bought him in Paul’s,* say 
Falstaff, in speaking of Bardolph. Massingei 
also, in his City Madam, thus alludes to it as : 
notorious thieves’ sanctuary. 

‘ Dining with duke Humphrey* was appliei 
at this time, to persons who walk about for lac! 
of a dinner to sit down to. ‘ Are they none c 
duke Humphrey’s furies? Do you think the 
devised this plot to get a dinner ?' (Muleo a 
Midnight.) That is, one of the aisles of S' 
Paul's was called duke Humphrey’s Walk, fron 
a popular notion, that ihc good duke llumphre 
of Gloucester was buried there ; though the fat 
is, that the duke was buried at St. Alban’s, an 
the monument which the vulgar supposed to b 
erected to his memory was one placed over ih 
remains of Sir John Beauchamp, son of Gu 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. 

We cannot here detail the further history c 
the old building. Large sums of money wei 
collected under king James 1. commission, an 
considerable quantities of building materia 
actually provided for its repair ; but the reign ( 
James elapsed without the work being con 
menced. The duke of Buckingham is said t 
have borrowed some of the latter for the erectio 
of the water gate at York House. On the appoin 
ment of Laud to the see of London, this prelal 
exerted himself with great vigor and success i 
favor of the neglected building, and set on fo( 
a new subscription, which produced in a sho 
time £101,330 4s. 8d. The celebrated Inig 
Jones was employed to superintend the repair 
but, before any thing material was effected, tl 
great fire came, and reduced it to a heap < 
ruins. 

The subscriptions for building a new cathedra 
which commenced soon after the fire, araounte< 
in the course of ten years, to £126,000 ; a ne 
duty was laid on coals for the same purpos 
which produced £5000 a year; and king Chari 
I. contributed £1000 annually. Wren w 
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ordered to prepare designs for the inspection of 
the king, and, fixing upon one of them, his ma- 
jesty commanded a model of it in wood to be 
prepared on a large scale. Of this model, which 
ts suffei*ed to remain in a dilapidated state in an 
apartment in the cathedml, where it is exhibited, 
a living architect (Mr. £lmes) says, ‘ it possesses 
an originality peculiarly striking ; copied from 
no other building, it exhibits judgment and in- 
vention in every turn.^ 

Excellent as the plan was, it was rejected, on 
ihe ground that it differed too much from the 
preconceived notion of cathedral churches ; the 
secret appears to have been, that it was not 
adapted to the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
church, which the duke of York hoped to restore, 
and therefore he used his influence to get the 
plan rejected. It was with the same view that 
the duke obtained the addition to the plan that 
was adopted, of the side oratories, which so 
much broke in upon the design, that the archi- 
tect is said to hare shed tears when he was com- 
pelled to admit them. 

The commission for rebuilding the cathedral 
was issued under the great seal, dated November 
12th, 1673, The business of taking down the 
ruins of the old structure was one of considerable 
labor and difficulty. To the middle tower, the 
ruins of which were 200 feet high, a blast of 
eighteen pounds of gunpowder was applied, 
under the direction of the architect ; and, com- 
paratively small as this force was, it raised the 
whole angle of the tower, with several adjoining 
arches ; visibly lifting the vast mass, which was 
not less than 3000 tons in weight, about nine 
inches, when, tumbling back again suddenly, it 
dropped into a heap of ruins, but with such a 
concussion, that the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood took it for an earthquake. Sir Christopher 
also now resorted to that ancient engine of war, 
the battering-ram ; a beam of timber forty feet 
long, well secured with ferrules, and suspended 
from a triangle, was vibrated by thirty men for a 
whole day against a part of the wall without any 
apparent effect, but on the second day the whole 
was thrown down. 

The first stone of the new cathedral was laid 


on the 21st of June, 1675, by the great architect 
himself, who lived to see his son, then only a 
few months old, thirty-five years afterwards, de- 
posit the highest stone of the lantern on the 
cupola. 

In 1693 the walls of the new choir were 


finished, and the scaffolding removed ; and on 
the 2d of December, 1697, it was opened for 
divine service, on occasion of the thanksgiving 
for the peace of Ryswick, The morning prayer 
chapel was opened for divine service the 1st of 
Febniary 1699. It is remarkable that this mighty 
fabric vjras begun and finished by one architect. 
Sir Christopher Wren ; o:ie principal mason, Mr. 
Strong ; and during one bishopric, that of Dr. 
Henry Compton, bishop of London. 

2 expense of the building was £736,752 


The dimensions of this cathedral, compared 
witli that of St. Peter^s, are, according to the Pa- 
reiitalia, as follows 


St. PauJs. St. Peter’s. 

Length within . 500 669ft. 

Greatest breadth « 223 442 

Height . . . 340 432 

In the construction of the edifice, the architect 
was forced to observe the general shape of a 
cross, and yet it exhibits little or norie of the 
awkwardness of that form of building. By means 
of an additional transept or arm he has given due 
breadth to the west end or principal front ; the 
east end terminates in a projecting semicircle; 
and at the extremities of the principal transept 
there are also semicircular projections for porti- 
cos, while the angles of the cross are occupied 
with square appendages, which serve as buttresses 
to a magnificent dome or cupola. 

The front of the building or. the west presents 
a grand portico of the Corinthian and Compo- 
site orders, surmounted by a spacious pediment, 
with a lofty tower or steeple of great elegance 
and richness on each side. In the tympanum, the 
conversion of St. Paul has been well sculptured 
in basso relievo, by Birt ; on the apex is a colos- 
sal statue of St. Paul, and on either hand, at dif- 
ferent distances along the summit of this front, 
are similar statues of St. Peter, St. James, and 
the four evangelists. The semicircular porticos 
at each end of the principal transept are of the 
Corinthian order, and are also crowned by sta- 
tues of the apostles. The tympanum of that on 
the north side, exhibits a sculpture of the royal 
arms and regalia, supported by angels ; and that 
of the other the pheenix rising from the flames, 
as before mentioned. The side walls of whe 
building present the appearance of a two storied 
structure ; there being two ranges of pilasters 
all round, one of the Corinthian, and the other 
of the Composite order; the intervals between 
which are occupied with windows. The dome 
or cupola is the most striking feature of the whole 
edifice. A plain circular basement rises from 
the roof of the church to the height of twenty 
feet ; above that there is a Corinthian colonnade 
of thirty-two columns; and every fourth inter- 
columniation is filled with masonry, so dispersed 
as lo form an ornamental niche or recess, while, 
at the same time, the projecting buttresses of the 
cupola are thus concealed. The entablature of 
the peristyle supports a handsome gallery sur- 
rounded with a balustrade. Witliin this rises 
an attic story, with pilasters and windows, from 
the entablature of which springs the exterior 
dome. Round an aperture on the summit of 
the dome there is another gallery, from the 
centre of which ascends an elegant lantern, sur- 
rounded with Corinthian columns, and sur- 
mounted by a ball and cross richly gilt. When 
viewed, especially, from any of the heights round 
the metropolis, such as Hampstead, or llighgate, 
or Shooler^s Hill, its dome has a very noble ap- 
pearance ; though there, perhaps, it is rather to 
be regarded as a cupola to the vast metropolis 
itself, than lo any single edifice. ‘ Considered 
in this light,' as Mr.^ E. Aikin remarks, ‘ the 
coldest critic, the most rigid theorist, could not 
wish to subtract a particle from its rich exube- 
rance.’ 

The adoption of the two orders of architecture, 
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it must be remeniberedf was a matter not of other desi^Tis for this part of the^ilJwg than 
choice but necessity. The quarries of the Isle of those which hove been r^Used, The pulpit and 
Jt^ortlead, from which alone the stones for the reading desk are both splendid objects; the for- 
building could be procured, could not furnish mer was desimed byMytne,and is richly carved 
blocks of magnitude enough to enable the archi- and gilt ; and the latter consists entirely of brass 
tect to raise his series of pillars all of one order; gilt^ and is very light and airy. In the south 
that is, to make the lowest order of the necessary end of the western transept there is a chapel for 
elevation. morning prayers, and in the north the consistory ; 

On entering the building, there is one discre- both are divided from the aisles by screens of in- 
pancy which strikes a stranger more forcibly than sulated columns, and ornamental carved work, 
any that cah be remarked in the exterior. Con- In the spaces between the great pilasters of 
trary to what he has been led to expect, from the the nave, Sir Christopher Wren has omitted in- 
division of the walls on the outside, into two sto- serting, as is usual, the architrave and frieze of 
ries, he finds no such corresponding division the order, and this apparently for the purpose of 
within. Although disappointed, however, he is raising the summits or the arches above the level 
far from being displeased. The unexpected of the architrave. We learn from the Parental ia, 
loftiness of the vaulting, and of the long range however, that he did not consider this to be any 
of columns and piers which burst on the sight, deviation from the strict rules of art; he always 
add still farther to those ideas of vastness and insisted that he had the ancients on his side, and 


magnificence which the exterior has inspired. 
Sir Christopher chose the hemispherical manner 
of vaulting, as being * demonstrably much lighter' 
than diagonal cross vaults ; and that demonstra- 
tion we have here before us. ‘ The whole vault 
of St. Paul's consists of twenty-four cupolas, cut 
off semicircular with segments to join to the 
great arches, one way, and which are cut across 
the other way with elliptical cylinders to let in 
the upper lights of the nave ; but, in the aisles, 
tlie lesser cupolas are both ways cut into semi- 
circular sections, altogether making a graceful 
geometrical form (distinguished by circular 
wreaths.)’ — Parentalia. 

The great dome over the central area is sup- 
ported by eight stupendous piers, four of the 
arches formed by which open into the side aisles. 
It has been so constructed as to show a spacious 
concave every way ; and, from the lantern at the 
top, the light is poured down with admirable 
efiect over the whole, as well as through the great 
colonnade that encircles its basement. 1 he in- 
side is divided into light compartments, in which 
there are as many paintings of subjects from 
scripture, by Sir James Thornhill; but, though 
originally executed with much animation and 
relief, the colors are now so faded, that they pre- 
sent to the eye of the observer below only a 
confused mass of stains. Sir Christopher Wren 
wished to have beautified the inside with the 
more durable monument of mosaic work ; but 
in this, as in other instances of correct foresight, 
he was unhappily over-ruled. The choir is se- 
parated from the body of the church by hand- 
some iron railings. Over the entrance to it is 
the organ gallery, and an organ in it supposed 
to be one of the finest in the kingdom. It was 
erected in 1694 by Bernard Schmydt, or Smith, 
for £2000. On the south side of the choir is a 
throne for the bishop; on tin north another for 
the lord mayor ; ana, besides these, there is on 
each side a long range of stalls. 'Die whole are 
richly ornamented with carvings. In the chan- 
cel, or semicircular recess at the east end, stands 
the communion table. What is called tlie altar 
piece, has fuur fluted pilasters painted in imita- 
tion of lapis lazuli, and is besides ornamented 
with a prolusion of gilding ; but its appearance 
is on the whole insignificant. It is due, however,' 
to the memory of Wren to notice, that he had 


would refer to the Temple of Peace, to the great 
halls of the Baths, for proofs that in large struc- 
tures of three aisles this is done, and for this 
reason, that, in such wide inter-columinations, 
* the architrave is not supposed to be from one 
great column to another, hut from the column to 
the wall of the aisle, so that the end of it only 
will appear upon the pillar of the inside of the 
great navis.* 

In 1773 Sir Joshua Reynolds made an ofler 
from himself, and a number of other painters of 
the first eminence, including West, Barry, Ci- 
priani, Kauffman, Dance, fee,, to paint various 
pictures, free of charge, to adorn the naked 
walls ; but the ofler, so honorable to them, was 
declined, on the ground (which, considering the 
Protestant riots of a later period, cannot be con- 
sidered as altogether fallacious), that popular 
clamors would be c?xcite(l by the idea, that * po- 
pery and the saints were again to be admitted 
into our churches.* At a later period, a propo- 
sition for the introduction of monumental sculp- 
tures was attended with more success ; and, con- 
sidering that the same objection scarcely applies 
to them, it is surprising that it should not have 
been made earlier. 

The first statue erected in St. Paurs was that 
of our great lexicographer. Dr. Johnson. Since 
then, about forty other monumental tributes to 
the illustrious dead of this country have been 
added ; and, being all of white marble, and gene- 
rally well distributed, they unquestionably con- 
tribute greatly to the relief and embellishment 
of the architecture. The monuments have in 
themselves, however, little to boast of. 

It is due, at the same time, to the artists, to 
observe, that there is but too much reason to 
think that they have not always been allowed the 
free exercise of their own judgments, but have 
been often obliged to embody the gross concep- 
tions of ignorant committees of superintendence 
and direction. When the dean and chapter first 
came to the resolution of admitting monument 
into the cathedra), they resolved that no monu- 
ment should be erected without the design being 
first approved of by a committee of the Royal 
Academicians ; but it is asserted, that, ‘ from the 
influence of some unexplained imperium in im- 
erio, the ultimate decision was not intended to 
c given to the committee.* A vindicator of 
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Chantrey from his share in the allegorical mania, 
says, that the design in which it occurs was 
made entirely in deference to the powers who 
sit in judgment on these occasions, and under 
the certain conviction, that without submission 
to the prevailing taste his model would have 
been thrown aside, as he had before repeatedly 
experienced. — Britton’s lllustratiens of the Pub- 
lic Building^s of London. 

But few of the persons to whom monuments 
are erected in the cathedral, have been really 
buried here. Among the number, the first who 
claims our notice is the great architect of the 
building. Sir Christophen Wren. Descending 
to the vaults by a broad flight of steps, you see 
beneath the south-east window, inscribed on a 
low tomb, the following simple epitaph : ‘ Here 
lies Sir Christopher Wren, Knight, builder of this 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, who died in the 
year of our Lord MDCCXXIII., and of his age 
XCL’ On the wall, above, there is an additional 
inscription in Latin, with which the public are 
more familiar, and which may he thus translated : 

‘ Beneath lies. Christopher Wren, the builder of 
this church, and of this city, who lived upwards 
of ninety years, not for himself, but for the pub- 
lic good. Reader would’st thou search out his 
monument? Look around, lie died 25th Fe- 
bruary, 1723, aged ninety-one.* 

At the suggestion of the late Mr. Mylne, the 
architect, it has been repeated on a tablet in 
front of the organ gallery in the choir ; yet even 
there the effect is incomplete. Considering that 
Wren was in truth the builder, both * of this 
church and this city,’ the reader should be en- 
abled, to * look around’ on both, to*behohl ‘ his 
monument.’ 

In these vaults, also, repose the mortal remains 
of the immortal Nelson, and of his friend and 
companion in victory, lord Colli ngwood, both of 
which were deposited here with all those funeral 
honors which a sorrowing country could bestow. 
Here loo lie interred those eminent masters Rey- 
nolds, Barry, and Opic, in contiguous graves ; 
the eloquent and sagacious Loughborough ; the 
learned and pious Dr. Newton, bishop of Bris- 
tol ; Dr. Boyce, the organist and composer ; the 
eccentric disciple of animal magnetism, Mainan- 
dot ; and a few others of inferior note. 

After examining all that is to be seen in the lower 
part of the cathedral, the visitor has still to make 
the ascent to the summit, to examine the interior 
of the vast dome, and to enjoy the magnificent 
views, which the outside galleries furnish of this 
vast metropolis. You ascend by a spacious cir- 
cular stone staircase, to a galley which encircles 
the lower part of the interior of the dome, and is 
called the whispering gallery, from the circum- 
stance, that the lowest whisper breathed against 
the wall, in any part of this vast circle, may be 
accurately distinguished by an Jittentive ear on 
the very opposite side. The paintings within the 
dome, you find, even on this nearer inspection, 
scarcely distinguishable. All the lower parts 
have perished utterly, and the rest are in a state 
of rapid obliteration. The subjects were all 
chosen from the life of St. Paul, as recorded in 
the ScrijHures, from his miraculous conversion 
near Damascus, to his shipwreck at Melita. 
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Branching off from the circular staircase, at this 
place, there are passages which lead to other 
galleries and chambers over the side aisles. One 
conducts you to the Library of the chapter, which 
is immediately over the consistory. The floor 
of this apartment is a great curiosity, being en- 
tirely constructed of small pieces of oak, without 
cither nail or peg, and disposed into various 
geometrical figures, with the utmost nicety. 
Above the chimney tliere is a gooik half length 
portrait of the protestant bishop Dr. Compton, 
who bequeathed the whole of his books to the 
library, which is not however of much value as 
a collection. Over the morning prayer chapel, 
at the opposite en<l of the trahsept, is a room 
called the Trophy Room, from being hutig round 
with various shields and banners used at tlie ce- 
remony of lord Nelson’s funeral. In this room 
are kept the rejected model, according to which 
Sir Christopher Wren first jiroposed to erect this 
cathedral, and also the unexecuted model of the 
altar piece. From the whispering gallery, the 
visitor ascends to the stone gallery, which sur- 
rounds the exterior dome above the colonnade; 
and from this elevation, when the. atmosphere is 
clear, the view around is magnificent. As the 
staircase above this becomes very steep, narrow, 
and dark, not many visitors can prevail on them- 
selves to go higher; and yet there is much to 
repay both the trouble and apprehension attend- 
ing the ascent. In the crown of the dome there 
is a circular opening, from which the superstruc- 
ture of the cone and lantern, and cross, rise 
nearly 100 feet higher. Around the exterior 
base of tbe cone there is a railed gallery, called 
the golden gallery, from which you have a more 
extended, and, on account of the increased dimi- 
nution of individual objects, a more curious view 
of the busy w'orld beneath. If your head is steady 
enough to master the feeling of dizziness which 
overpowers most people at so great an elevation, 
and inukes them feel that the only pleasure in 
going up is the pleasure of coming down again, 
you may even ascend by ladders into the lantern 
itself, and, from the bull’s eye chamber, extend 
your survey far into the country on every side. 
Here did a most ingenious and persevering artist, 
Mr. Thomas Hornor, pass the whole summer of 
1821, in taking a panoramic view of thi.s vast 
metropolis and its environs, which is now pub- 
licly exhibited in an edifice erected for the pur- 
pose, in the Regent’s Park. 

When the visitor has reached the bull’s eye 
chamber, it will not cost him much additional 
exertion of courage to mount into the b.all which 
crowns the lantern. It is six feet two inches in 
diameter, and capacious enough to contain eight 
ersons with cjise. The w'eight of it is stated to 
e 5600 lbs. The cross, which is solid, weighs 
3360 lbs. 

In descending from this lofty perambulation, 
the visitor, when he reaches the whispering gal- 
lery, may return to the Jower part of the church 
by a different .staircase from that by which he 
ascended, called the geometrical staircase. It 
is, however, seldom used, and is chiefly resorted 
to by the curious in architectural matters, on ac - 
count of the singularity and skilfulness of its 
construction. The stairs go round the concave 
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in a spiral direction," and tlie base is a circle in- 
laid with black and white marble, in the form of 
a star. The towers or steeples, which Jiave been 
before described, as foriniri!? f>art of the western 
front, nerte, one ns tlu- belfry, and the other as 
the clock tower. The ^rcat bell of St, Paul’s, 
which is ©f sonic celebrity, never being tolled 
except at tlic? deatlis and funerals of members of 
the royal family, or of the bishops and lord 
mayoTS of IJIndon, when the sound of it is heard 
at a great distanc#, is stated to weigh four tons 
and a quarter. Tt has these words inscribed on 
it, Richard Phelps made me, 1716. 

In the area before (he west front of the cathe- 
dral there is a statue of queen Anne, by Bird, 
on a scijptured pedestal, representing Britannia, 
Hibernia, America, and Prance. Neither the 
statue nor the pedestal does much credit to the 
artist. 

Church of Saint Failh. — In early times, there 
stood, near the east enil of St. PauPs cathedral, 
a separate church belonging to St. Faith’s parish ; 
but it was taken down on the rebuilding of the 
cathedral, after the fire of 1086, in order to give 
greater room for the new fabric; and, in place of 
it, the parishioners of St. Faith’s had assigned 
to them, that part of the crypt or vaults of St. 
Paul’s situated immediately under the choir, 
which was formed into a distinct place of wor- 
ship, and called Ecclosia Sancta? Fidei in Cryp- 
tis. It became hence a common saying 

This church needs no repair at all, 

For Faith’s defended by St. Paul. 

In tin? reign of Fdward VI. the parishioners 
of St. Faith’s removed into another place of 
worship in the crypt, which had then been sup- 
pressed, called Jesus chapel ; and the church of 
nt. Faith was occupied by the Stationers’ com- 
pany, as a repository for their goods. After the 
great fire of l.ondon, the parish of St. Faith was 
united to that of St. Auuustino ; and, on the re- 
buihling of the cathedral, there was allotted to 
the parisliioners of Si. Faitli a portion of the 
new crypt, for the purpose of interments, as also 
a large portion of the outer burial ground. 

Churches Euif TFi) Piuvrousuy to the 
Cheat Fire. 

In London there are not above twenty churches 
which date tlicir erection yirior to the great con- 
flagration of 1666. This fire destroyed eighty- 
nine churches, besides chapels, and threatened 
to annihilate every venerable edifice in the? me- 
tropolis. One of the most ancient of those 
buildings which remain is the church of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, in the tower, already de- 
scribe-d. Several of the others arc entitled to a 
brief notice. 

St. John the Baptist. — Tins church is almost 
the only remains of the ancient palace of the 
Savoy, in the Strand, which was built in the 
year 124.'5. It does not appear that the chapel 
suffered i^y the riots of the Kentish rebels, al- 
ready nos iced, but a considerable part of the 
palace was demolished, and the whole was re- 
paired in 1509, The roof of this church is very 
fine, b^ing divided into pannels, on wlyich nu- 
nierout Religious and heraldic devices are carved. 
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This church, which was very fastefully repaired 
in 1820 , contains several ancient monuments of 
the Willoughby, Howard, and Compton fami- 
lies, as well as of other persons. 

St. Dunstatfs in the West. — No church in 
London was perhaps so well known as St. Dun- 
stan’s, in Fleet-street ; not certainly on account 
of its external elegance, but for the equivocal 
celebrity it has acquired by tlie two wooden 
figures placed on a pediment in front, in 1671, 
representing savages, who indicated the hours ami 
quarters by striking a bell with their clubs. 
As they were very visible in the street, ‘they are,' 
says an historian, ‘ more admired by many of 
the populace on Sundays, than the most elegant 
preacher from the pulpit within.’ Charity in- 
duces us to hope better, particularly as Dr. 
Donne, the celebrated Richard Baxter, and the 
pious Romaine, were preachers at St. Dunstan’s. 
The old church of St. Dunstan was taken down, 
and replaced in 1832 by an elegant structure in 
the Gothic style, from a design by John Shaw. 

St. Giles', Crip[)legatc, is one of the best 
Gothic buildings in London, and was erected in 
1546, on the site of the ancient church, built by 
Alfune, the first master of Bartholomew Hospi- 
tal in 1000, and burnt down in the year 1545. 
It is a light, airy, well-proportioned structure, 
which will always be attractive to the antiquary 
and the poet, on account of its being the place 
where Speed the historian, Fox the martyrologist, 
and Milton, w’Cre interred. Oliver CromweP 
and his wife, FJizaheth Boucher, were marrier 
in this church. 

St. Bartholomew the Great . — ^This church 
part of the ancient priory of St. Bartholomew, ii 
Smithfield, owed its foundation to Raherus, 
witty gentleman, and therefore in his time the 
king’s minstrel,’ about the year 1202. Matthew 
Paris relates a singular rencontre which tool 
place in this priory, when Boniface archbishop o 
Canterbury, in a visitation, thought fit to go ou 
of his diocese, and visit it. The canons, ihougl 
willing to receive him as a guest, would not on tlii; 
occasion acknowledge his authority ; whereupoi 
the bishop called the said canons ‘ English trai- 
tors/ and, after striking the sulvprior in the face 
‘ the archbishop,' honest Mathew adds, ‘ will 
oaths not to be recited, rent in pieces the rich capi 
of the sub-prior, and trod it under his feet, an( 
thrust him against a pillar of the chancel witl 
such spiritual violence that he had almost killec 
him.' The archbishop was, in his turn, knocks 
down ; but hi$ men came to his assistance, ant 
routed the canons, who ‘ ran bloody and miry 
rent and torn, to flje bishop of London, to com 
plain.* The church was rebuilt about the yeai 
1410. 

St. Bartholomew the 1.ess . — ^This church, wind 
IS entered through Smithfield, ay)pears to be o: 
considerable antiquity, as there are monument! 
in it of as early a date as the year 1438. Tin 
sculpture in the interior, wjiich is in the Saraceni< 
Gothic style, is very antiquated. 

St. Ih lerts, Bishopsgate, so called on account 
of its being dedicated to the mother of Constan 
tine, was originally a priory of black nuns 
founded anterior to the reign of Henry III. Thi 
church, which is a light Gothic structure, with J 
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jwer, built in 1669, ii honored with the 
‘remains of Sir Julius Csesar, Sir Thomas Gresh- 
am, Sir John Crosby, Hooke the astronomer, 
and other worthies. The parsonage was leased 
out by queen Elizabeth, in lieu of a pensioif, to 
captain Nicholas Oseley, who, while in Spain, 
gave the first intelligence to the English court of 
the fitting out of the Spanish armada. 

St. And^’C'JO Undersha ft. church, which is 
situated in Leadenhall Street, is so called on 
account of a May-pole, or shaft, having formerly 
been raised here every year on the 1st of May, 
which was higher than the church-steeple, until 
Sir Stephen, a bigot of St. Catherine’s church, 
preaciiing at St. Paul’s Cross, called it an idol, 
when the inhabitants, over whose doors it had 
been suspended on iron hooks, returned home, 
and cut it to pieces. This church was rebuilt in 
the year 1625, at the expense of William Fitz- 
william, the founder of the noble house of Went- 
worth. 

St. Olave, Hart Street, Crutched Friars, is a 
church which has nothing but its antiquity to 
recommend it. The first record of it is in 1319, 
since which time it has neither had external or 
internal grandeur to boast of ; nor does it 
appear that a single individual of note sleeps 
within its walls. 

Near the tower stood, till 1825, the Church of 
St. Catharine's Square, so called to distinguish 
it from Si. Catharine Cree, already noticed. It 
formerly belonged to an hospital founded in 
1148 by Matilda, consort to king Stephen. The 
church, which was collegiate, was a neat Gothic 
building, with several very handsome stalls; an 
eleggnt east window, which distributed a flood of 
light on all around ; an octagonal pulpit, which 
represented, on its sides, the ancient building, 
and the several gates of the hospital ; and an altar, 
which was the finest specimen of the Gothic style 
in England. The organ, which was erected in 
1778, was finejtoncd and of great power. This 
church, after escaping the fangs of Henry VTII. 
and the Puritans, had nearly fallen a prey to the 
rioters of 1780, who, headed by a soldier of the 
name of Macdonald, and two women, were pro- 
ceeding to demolish it, on the ground that it was 
built in the times of popery. But some of the 
members of the London Association arrived in 
time to save this venerable pile from destruc- 
tion ; and Macdonald and the women, who were 
afterwards arrested, were executed on Tower 
Hill. This church was, however, obliged to be 
taken down in the year 18*25, to make room for 
the new dock, called St. Catharine’s Dock. 

St. Savimrs^ Southwark. — Thw church, which 
was originally founded previous to the arrival of 
the Normans in this country, was successively a 
bouse of sisters, a college of priests, and a priory 
«f canons regular, and was supported by a ferry 
across the river. The church, which was formerly, 
and is now sometimes, called'St. Mary Overy, 
was rebuilt in the year 1400f John Gower, the 
poet, the friend of Chaucer, "and author of the 
Gonfessio Amaiitis,was a liberal benefactor, and 
was interred within its ancient walls. When the 
priory had been surrendered to Henry VIII., or 
rather seized upon by that monarch, the inhabi- 
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tants of Southwark purchased it, with a charter 
which constituted the churchwardens a cor- 
poration. At a subsequent period this corpo- 
ration appear to have manifested very little 
regard for their purchase, and to havii actually 
let a part of it out for sixty years as 4 <foinmon 
bakehouse. 

This church, which is very spacious, with 
three aisles and a cross aisle, like a cathedral, is 
of the ancient Gothic order; twenty-six pillars^ 
in two rows, support the roof of the churchy and 
the chance), and the galleries iiT^the walls of the 
choir, are adorned with pillars and arches, simi- 
lar to Westminster Abbey. The tower, which is 
erected on four very strong pillars, with tHe 
spire, is 150 feet high, and contains twelve of the 
finest bells in Great Britain. It is memorable 
from its being the place whence Hollar took his 
views of London. 

Gower is not the only poet who has been 
buried in this church, for here sleep, in one 
grave, Philip Massinger, and Fletcher. The 
celebrated cashier of the Bank, Abraham New- 
land, is also interred in an obscure corner of this 
church. 

The Church of St. Pancras, which was built in 
the fourteenth century, is of small size and rude 
architecture ; it consists of a nave and chancel, 
in which are several monuments ; and no church 
or church-yard, in or near the metropolis, afibrds 
a last home to such a diversity of characters as 
arc buried within its precincts. Jeremy Collier, 
the non-juror, and Father O’Leary, the amiable 
friar of the order of St. Francis; Pascal Paoli, 
the Corsican patriot (who has a monument in 
Westminster Abbey); Woollet, the engraver; 
Cavallo, the Neapolitan philosoplier; and Cheva^ 
lier D’Eon, the knight-errant of the last age, 
have all been buried in the church or church- 
yard, where a plain square monumental pillar, 
with a willow tree on each side, bears an inscrip- 
tion which records, that here also lie the remains 
of the philosophic Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 
The church-yard is remarkable for the great 
number of Roman Catholics interred in it ; and 
the church was the la.st in England where mass 
was performed. 

AllhaUows, Barking. — This church, which 
escaped the fire, was built in 16.51, at the corner 
of Seething Lane, Great Tower Street. It for- 
merly belonged to the abbess and convent of 
Barking in Essex, whence its name is derived. 
It is a spacious church, and contains a mixture 
of Tuscan and modern Gothic architecture. 

St. Ethelburga is a small church on the east 
side of Bishopsgate. It is supposed to have 
been erected in the year 1420; and a charity 
was founded here in 1436. It is a Gothic build- 
ing, with a small spire; and, among other 
monuments, contains one in memory of a person 
of the name of Williams, who had attended on 
forty-two lord-mayors, and died in 1583. 

St. James's, Duke’s Place.— This church, which 
is very small, and built of brick, was erected in 
1622 on the site of .the priory of the Holy 
Trinity, founded by the empress Maud in 1108 
As it was the richest priory in England, it was 
one of the first Uiat was dissolved. 
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Crvrcii£s bdilt after the Great Fire by 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

This great architect erected fifty new churches, 
between the years 1668 and 17 IB, a list of which, 
chronolos^ically arranged, is subjoined. 

St. Oluve^ Je^ry, formerly called St. Olave, 
Upwell ; situated in the Old Jewry, and erected 
after the fire of 1666. 

St. Dumtans in the Kasty St. Dunstan’s Hill. 
— ^Thrs church was only partially destroyed by 
the great fire. The body, which remained, has 
since been rebuilt, in 1820, under the direction 
of Mr. Lains{, who was enabled to preserve the 
singularly beautiful tower and spire erected by 
Sir Christopher. The spire is raised on four 
Gothic arches, and presents a light and airy ap- 
pearance. 

St. MichaeVs, Wood Street. — So early as the 
year 1359 the church of St. Michaer.s was libe- 
rally endowed; and tradition repoits, that the 
head of James IV. of Scotland was buried here, 
after the battle of Flodden field. The new church, 
which is of the Ionic order, was erected in 1669. 
The old turret has since been altered into a 
clumsy spire. 

Si. Stephen'^ , Walbrook. — This church is more 
celebrated on the continent than the cathedral of 
St. PauFs or Westminster Abbey. — Although 
there was a church in this parish so early as the 
ear 1135, yet the site on which the present 
eautiful edifice is erected was not thus occupied 
until the year 1429. The first stone of the new 
church was laid in 1672, and in 1679 it was com- 
pleted. The interior is allowed to he of the most 
oeauliful and matchless architecture. 

St. Mary^ Aldermanhury, was erected on th^ 
site of an old church, which appears to have stood 
five centuries and a half, when the fire of London 
destroyed it. The infamous judge Jefferies was 
buried in this church. 

St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, Old Fish Street. — 
A plain stone building, with a square lower. 

St. Georffe, Botolph Lane. — A small neat 
church, of Grecian architecture ; indeed, a large 
church is quite unnecessary, as the parish, ac- 
cording to the census of 1821, only contained 
thirty-three houses, two of which were unin- 
habited, and a population of 101 persons. 

St. BartliolemeWf Bartholomew Lane. — Rebuilt 
in 1670. 

St. Stephen, Coleman Street.— A chapel be- 
longing to the deans of St. Paul’s; rebuilt in 
1670. 

St. Michael, Bassisbaw, Basinghall Street. — 
An ancient rectory, which, in 1140, was in the 
presentation of the prior and canons of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. The old church, which w.-is taken 
down in 1460, is said to have been vt*ry beautiful. 
Two centuries after it was rebuilt it was destroyed 
ty the great fire, and succeeded by the present 
edifice. 

St. Michael, Queenhilhe. — Built in 1677. 

St. Ann and St. Agnes, St. Anne’s I^ane A 

plain edifice with a semare tower; built in 1685. 

St. Mory-ot-IUll, Lower Thames Street, was 
only partially destroyed by the great fire. It is 
surmounted by a plain square brick tower, built 
in 1670. 


St. Christopher-le-Stock.~~^T\\\% church, whichi 
was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren, was taken 
down after the riots of 1780; and its site has since 
been occupied by the additional buildings to the 
bank of England. - . * 

• St. Vedutt, Foster Lane ; dedicated to a%shop 
of Arras in 484 ; rebuilt in 1698. 

St. Sepulchre* 8, Skinner Street.— It is not 
known when this church was first erected; out 
there are records of its existence in the middle of 
the thirteenth century ; and it is probable that it 
is one of the oldest foundations in London. The 
church that was erected in 1440 was not entirely 
destroyed by the great fire, but it was almost en- 
tirely rebuilt in 1670. 

St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Slreti — 
Although this church is entered in the MS. of 
Sir Christopher Wren, yet it was built by his 
pupil, Nicholas Hawksmoor, probably from some 
designs by his master, particularly the interior. 
The Rev. John Newton, the friend of Cowper tlie 
poet, was rector of this parish. 

St. Poultry, 1676. 

St. Bennett Fink, Threadneedle Street, 1673, 

St. Mary le Bow, Cheapside. — ^I’his church, 
which is supposed to have been erected iq the 
reign of William I., was the scene of many in- 
teresting events. It was unroofed in 1090 by a 
tempest, and in 1271 a great part of the steeple 
fell down, when several persons were killed. 
Five years afterwards, when Fitz-Osbert, com- 
monly called Long Beard, had raised an insurrec- 
tion, he sought refuge in this church, and fortified 
it. 

When the church had been destroyed, by 'the 
fire of 1666, Sir Christopher Wren, who^^d in- 
tended to raise two arches over thepavemefii,was 
compelled to era®t the edifice to range with the 
street, when, in digging to the depth of eighteen 
feet, he found a Roman causeway four feet thick 
on which he laid the foundation. The principal 
ornament of this church is its steeple, which 
combines the five orders of arcbitecture, and is 
considered as one of the chcf-d’ceuvres of this 
master. It is 225 feet high, and is surmounted 
with a gilt ball and dragon. The inside contains 
two Corinthian and two semi -pillars in length, 
against each of which are two pilasters ; and it is 
from those that the arches between the nave and 
side aisles are turned. Their capitals are foliage, 
and the arches have cherubim on the key stones. 
They reach to the great cornice of the order con- 
tinued round the church, and consequently the 
architecture and frieze are confined to the co- 
lumns. 

In 1818, a survey having been made of this 
church, tlie steeple was deemed unsafe, and it waj 
determined that it should be taken down and re 
built, which has since been done, and the churcl 
otherwise substantially repaired. 

St. MichaeVs, Cornhill —This church dates it‘ 
origin beyond the year 1133, when it was pre 
sented to the abbot and convent of Evesham 
The present church which is justly admired fo 
its beautiful Gothic tower, and the admirabh 
symmetry with which the various orders of archi 
lecture are combined, was erected in 1672 
Fabian the alderman and historian has a menu 
ment in this church. 
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St. Magnus, liOndon Bridge, 1676. 

St. Edmund, Lombard Street. 1690. 

St. Lawr(^nce, Jewry. — Edward 1. gave the pa- 
tronage of this church to Baliol College, Oxford, 
which now possesses it. The church was re- 
Imilt in 1677. It is a handsome building, and 
the interior has lately been rendered very elegant. 
A monument of archbishop Tillotson adorns this 
church. 

St. Eride's, Bride I.anc, Fleet Street, is ano- 
ther of those churches on which Sir Christopher 
Wren bestowed the greatest care. The church is 
a plain but neat structure; but it is in the lofty 
spire that the taste and skill of the architect are 
displayed. This spire was much injured by 
lightning on the 18th of June, 1764, when seve- 
ral large stones were forced from their places, 
one of wliich fell through the roof into the north 
scullery, and another was thrown into a house in 
Bride Lane. It was, however, soon repaired, 
though at an expense of £3000. This spire was 
again struck by lightning in 1805, and, in repair- 
ing it, the steeple was somewhat lowered. In 
1822 — 3 this church, which the parishioners 
g.iard with just pride, was substantially repaired, 
.ind a rich window of stained glass added. Since 
this period advantage has been taken of a fire 
lo throw open the view of this church from Fleet 
Street. Among the eminent persons buried, are 
Samuel Kichardson, the author of Pamela ; Sir 
Jlichard Baker, the author of the Chronicle of 
the Kings of England ; Pope’s Corinna, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thomas; and Wynken de Wordc, the 
famous printer. 

St. Dioais, Back Church, Lime Street, Feii- 
olmreh Street, rebuilt 1674-84. 

Si. James, (birlick Hill, reWtiilt in 1683. 

St. Pelrrs, Cornhill. — This clmrch is of very 
aiuiont foundation, and very richly endowed. 
The ju’csent plain edifice was rebuilt immediately 
after the great fire. 'I,liere is a plain monument 
ill this church to the memory of seven children, 
the whole olfspring of James and Mary Wood- 
mason, w!io were burnt lo death in a house in 
Lcadenhall Street, in 1782. 

St, Bcnnet, T’aul’s Wharf, built in 1181, and 
’■ehuilt ill 1082. Inigo .loncs is said lo have 
been buried in tliis cliurcb, but there is no record 
of the circumstance. 

St. Martin, Ludgatc, 1684. 

Allhdllows the Great, Thames Street, 1683. 

S7. Swilhins, Cannon Street. — A small but 
elegant church, built in 1680, on the ruins of 
one of very ancient foundation. This church is 
tnemorablc from the celebrated ‘ London Stone ’ 
being placed in front of it. 

Christchurch, Newgate Street. — Previous to 
the dissolution of the monasteries, this was the 
church of Gray Friars, and one of the most 
superb conventual houses in the metropolis. It 
built in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and was consecrated in 1325. The 
iiucient church, which was burnt down in the 
fire of I.ondou, was of large dimensions, being 
3oo feel long, eighty-nine broad, and sixly-four 
feet high. The only part that has been rebuilt 

the choir, to which has been added a tower, 
^ot remarkable for its exterior grandeur. It i.s 
*»n elegant and commodious church, w4iich is 
Vor. XIH. 


much frequented on account of the scholars of 
Christ’s Hospital regularly attending divine ser- 
vice here. Weever, in his Funeral Monuments^ 
relates that the old church was honored with the 
sepulture of four queens, nineteen of the nobi- 
lity, and thirty-live knights. 

Allhallows, Bread Street, 1684. 

St. Austin's, or St. Augustine s, Watling Street, 
1695. 

St. Anthony's, Budge Row, built by Cart- 
wright, from designs by Wren, 1682. 

St. Mildred's, Bread Street, 1683. 

St. Bmnet, Oracechurcb Street, of which there 
are records as early as the year 1190, was rebuilt 
in 1685. 

St Mary, Abchurcb Lane, 1686. 

St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, 1685. 

St. Matthew, Friday Street, rebuilt 1669. 
Dr. Lewis Bayly, author of the Practice of 
Piety, and afterwards bishop of Bangor, was 
rector of this church in 1647. 

St. Clement's, East Cheap, 1686. 

St. Alban's, Wood Street, was originally 
founded by Athelstan, the Saxon king, who is 
said to have resided in a house adjoining, and 
who.se name, somewhat corrupted and abridged, 
is preservc'd in Addle Street, formerly called 
King Adel Street. Tliis church was rebuilt in 
1631, destroyed by fire in 1666, and the present 
edifice, of the Gotliic order, erected in 1685. It 
contains a ricfdy ornamented altar piece, and a 
pulpit finely carved. 

St. Margaret Pattens, Hood Lane, rebuilt in 
1687. Some carvings in the altar piece of this 
church are by the celebrated Grinlin Gibbons. 

St. Afkkael's, Crooked I.ane. — ^This church, 
which was rebuilt in 1688-98, stands in M^les 
Lane. Sir William Walworth, who killed Wat 
Tyler, was buried in this church, to which 
Walter Warden becpieathed the Boar’s Head, 
East Cheap ; the identical house in which Eal- 
staff* kept his revels, as recorded by Shakspeare. 

St. Margaret, Lothbury, an ancient founda- 
tion, rebuilt in 1690. It is a plain but neat 
church, with a handsome exterior, and a font 
beautifully ornamenled with several historical 
subjects from the Old and New Testaments. 

St. Mart/ Somerset, l.’pper Thames Street, 
first erected about the year 133.'), and rebuilt in 
1695. 

Allhnllows, Lombard Street. — A church was 
standing on this site so early as the year 1053; 
the present edifice was built in 1094. 

St. Andrew's Wardrobe, more frequently called 
St. Anne's, Blackfriars, built in 1092. There is 
a fine monument to the memory of the Rev. 
W. Romaine in this church, where he preached 
for many years. U is allowed to be one of 
Bacon’s best performances. 

St. Michael Paternoster Royal, l^ollege Hill.— 
A college was founded here by the celebrated 
Sir Richard Whittington, which has since been 
converted into alms-houses, for thirteen poor 
men. A church was standing here so early a.s 
the year 1285. It was rebuilt by Sir Richard, 
who was intcrreil here, and had a splendid mo- 
nument, which was violated by the sacrilegious 
cupidity of a priest, named Mountain, who, 
disappointed of finding money in the lomb| 
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carried away the leaden cofhn in which the body 
was enclosed. 

Queen Anne's Churches. — Afewof these are 
entitled to notice, which must, how^ever, be brief, 
although they embrace some of tlie most inter- 
esting specimens of ecclesiastical architecture, 
from'tlie time of tlic fire to t)ie commencement 
of the nineteenth century. 

St. Martins church, St. Martin's Lane, built 
by James (Jibbs, between the year 1721 and 
1720, is a beautiful edifice, and is now seen to 
great advantage by the removal of tlie closely 
crowded buildings surrounding it, and for- 
mation of Trafalgar-square. The west en- 
trilnce has a very noble portico of Corinthian 
columns, the entrance to which is by an ascent 
of a long flight of steps. Tliis church unites 
the light and picturesque beauty of the modern 
temple with the sober grandeur and solidity of 
Grecian architecture, and the spire is light and 
elegant. On the 1st of .June, 1 727, Mr. X'olante, 
an Italian, descended head foremost by a rope, 
willi his legs and arms extended, from the top 
of the steeple of St. Martin's church, over llu! 
houses in St. Martin's Lane, to the farthest side 
of the Mows, a distance of about 300 yards in 
half a minute. The crowd was immense, and 
the young princesses with several of the nobility 
were in tlie mews. 

St. Faui'Sf Co vent Garden, was erected by 
Inigo Jones, at the expense of the carl of lled- 
ford, who, ill giving liis directions, said, ‘ a barn 
would do.' * Then,’ said Jones, ‘ you .shall 
have the most magnificent barn in England.' 
On the 17th of September, 1795, this church 
was burnt down, but it was rebuilt according to 
the ^lans of Jones. It lias a noble massy por- 
tico, of the Tuscan order, and the interior boasts 
of great neatness and simplicity. Butler, the 
admired author of lludibras, Dr. Wolcot, and a 
continual succession of the children of Thespis, 
have been buried in the cliurch-yard. 

•SV. Giles's in the Fulih. — This church is built 
on the site of a hospital, founded by Matilda, 
wife of Henry 1. The present building was 
erected in 1730, tlie former edifice having 
become so ruinous as to render it necessary that 
the w'hole .should bi* taken ilown. Over tl^j 
north-west gate, leading to the clmreh-yard, 
there is a rcpiesenlation of the Besurrection 
finely scul^itured, wtiich belongeci to the old 
church. Andrew ^lnr\ell, llie X’orkshire patriot, 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, and Richard IVndrell, 
the preserver of Charles II., are buried in this 
church or cliurcb-yard. 

St. George'Sf Bloomsbury.- -Tills rlmrch was 
built by Hawksmoor, the pupil of .S.. Christo- 
pher Wren, and so closely did he cah.ulale the 
expense that he only exceeded the estimate by 
£3. It is a singular, but by no means harmonious, 
compound of the Tuscan and ( A^riuthian orders, 
with a good portico in the front. The steeple, 
which is pyrainidical, is surmounted by a statue 
of George I., a circumstance that has been 
rather liappily alluded to, in an epigram which 
states, that the pope only made Henry VI If. 
heJid cf the church, but that king George's good 
people made him head of the steeple.’ 

Man' Is Siiand. — This church does credit 
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to the taste and skill of Gibbs, who had just re- 
turned from Italy when he was called upon to 
erect it. Though somewhat thwarted in his ori- 
ginal design, and urged by the commissioners for 
building the fifty new churches to spare no pain.s 
in beautifying it, whence be has been lavish of 
ornament, yet it is a superb edifice. On the pro- 
clamation of peace, in 1802, a serious accident 
occurred at tliis church, when one of the stone 
uriLs, which ornament the railing round the roof, 
fell and killed three persons, wounding several 
others. 

New Churches. — Under the head of new 
churches we include such as have been erected 
since the commencement of the present century, 
and those are sufficiently numerous to have given 
a character to the architecture of the age, did 
they not ‘ have no character at all.' 

Within little more than a century and a half 
three great oco.asicns have occurred to the re- 
.spective architects of the times — the rebuilding 
of f.ondon after the fire of 1666, when England 
had an arclu.tect worthy of so vast a field — llie 
building of fiflv clmrcbes in the reign of queen 
Anne; and the numerous and extensive build- 
ings in tlie metropolis during the last twenty 
years. 

Jn the year 1818 a commission was appointed 
by royal patent, pursuant to a previous act of 
parliament for building, and promoting the 
building, of additional churches in populous pa- 
rishes. The commissioners recommended the 
erection of several churches and chapels in Lon- 
don and its immediate ncighhoiirhood, and no 
time was lost in carrying the proposed measure 
into effect. Previous to the pariiainentary com- 
mission, a cliapcl of ease luul been erected in 
the Now Roufl, for the parish of Mary-la-bonne, 
which was afterwards enlarged and raised to the 
dignity of a parish church; a tower was substi- 
tuted for a small cu])ola, a portico with six (Jo- 
rinihian columns added to its front which was 
exlLMided, and several other alterations made, 
under the direction of Mr. Hardwicke the archi- 
tect. The interior is fitted up with au upper and 
lower gallery, but it is decorated in a style much 
too gaudy for a place of worship. Mr. West, 
the historical painter, jireseutcd the church with 
a Nery fine picture of the Nativity, for an altar 
piece. 

One of the first, and the largest, as well as the 
most cxp(!nsive of the churches erected under 
the parliamentary commission, was that of St. 
Pancras, wliich was built at the cost of £70,000, 
by Mr. Inwood. The exterior is formed in imi- 
tation of the temple of Ereclheus, at Atliens, so 
far as regards its portico of six Ionic column.s. 
The wings are on the model of the Pandrosiuin, 
w’hich was attached to the temple of Erectheus, 
but they are too profmsely ornamented. The 
eastern end is semicircular — though the original, 
whence the building purports to fce copied, is 
square. The steeple, which is 165 feet high) is 
an avowed imitation of the temple of the Winds 
— with this difference, however, that the Athe- 
nian temple had no windows, and only four co- 
lumns, while that of St. Pancras new church has 
fifteen. The interior of this church is tasteful 
and elegant ; above the communion tabic are six 
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(.plendid antique Scagliola columns, with bases 
and capitals of white statuary marble. The 
windows are on the Grecian model, and the pul- 
pit and reading desk are formed of the celebrated 
Fairlop oak. 

If economy in the expense, correctness of de- 
sign, and elegance of execution, are recommen- 
dations in a public building, the church of St. 
Paul, Shad well, built in the year 1820, under 
the direction of Mr. John Walters, would stand 
at the head of modern edifices, since, although 
it only cost £14,000, yet the building is simply 
neat and elegantly chaste. The steeple is pecu- 
liarly beautiful ; and in correctness of design, and 
in the simple harmony of its several parts, 
scarcely yields to the most admired object of the 
kind in the metropolis. Another church, which 
boasts some degree of neatness, has been erect- 
ed at Hackney : it is of the Doric order, with a 
portico and cupola. The interior is fitted up 
with taste and simplicity, and the altar of Scag- 
liola marble is elegant, though somewhat too 
profusely ornamented. 

Several other churches have been completed, 
hut they add so little credit to the architects and 
to the age, that the historian who passes them 
over will do no injury to the individuals, or to 
the national taste. It appears by the reports of 
tlie commissioners, laid before parliament in the 
years 1821, 1822, and 1823, that it was intend- 
ed to build twenty-four new churches in the 
diocese of London, several of which were in 
progress. 

Dissenters’ Chapels. — In a country where 
every person may worship his Creator according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, chapels 
^d meeting houses are necessarily numerous, and 
increase in proportion to the growth of the me- 
tropolis, In London there arc six Jewish syna- 
gogues, the chief of which is in Duke’s place — 
six meeting houses of the Quakers or Friends ; 
in one of these, in White Hart Court, Grace- 
church Street, which was burnt down in 1721, 
the great founder of the sect, George Fox, as 
well as the no less celebrated William Penn, 
preached. There arc fifteen Roman Catholic 
chapels; one of these erected in Moorfields is 
remarkable for the elegance of its interior. Nine- 
teen Foreign Protestant churches and chapels 
accommodate those who have embraced the re- 
formed religion, and wish to attend divine wor- 
ship in their respective languages. In one of 
these, the Dutch chapel in Austin Friars, several 
autograph letters of Calvin and other celebrated 
reformers arc preserved. 

The chapels qf the Whitfieldian and Wesleyan 
roethodisis, andWill various classes of protestant 
dissenters, exceedlfiO in number, and are conti- 
nually increasing. Many of these are remark- 
Jible for the popularity of the present, or the 
recollection of former eminent ministers. A 
building in Zoar Street, Borough, now used 
^ a national school-room, is the place where 
•lohn Bunyan preached, when in town; and 
such was his celebrity, that a few hours no- 
ice was sufficient to fill the chapel when he 
mounted the pulpit, even at seven o’clock in the 
uark mornings of winter. The chapel in Bury 

reet, St. Mary Axe, was the place where Dr. 
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Watts officiated; and New Court meeting, in 
Carey Street, among other distinguished pastors, 
has had the eccentric nonconformist Daniel 
Burgess, who preached with an hour glass by his 
side, and his no less celebrated or eccentric suc- 
cessor, Thomas Bradbury. The method ist chapel 
in the City Road was erected by John Wesley; 
and the Tabernacle, at a short distance from it, 
was built by (ieorge Whitfield. Here these cele- 
brated and pious men promulgated their respec- 
tive tenets, with the zeal of apostles, and the 
confidence of martyrs. frovideiice chapel 
(jlray s Inn Lane, was built by the well-known 
William Huntington. This singular man, in a 
sermon which he preached soon after the de- 
struction of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
theatres in 1808 or 1809, congratulated his au- 
dience that ‘ two of the devil’s temples had been 
burnt down when, a few weeks after, his own 
chapel fell a prey to the flames. He was soon, 
however, enabled by subscription to build a 
much larger edifice in Gray’s Inn Lane. Sim- 
plicity and neatness are the general characteristics 
of the dissenting chapels. 

We now come to tne chief specimens of civil 
and municipal architecture, and here the Man- 
sion JlousCf as the abode of supreme city autho- 
rity, takes the lead. It was not until July 1734 
that the common council came to the resolution 
of appropriating the fines, paid into the chamber 
for not serving the office of sheriff*, to the pur- 
pose of erecting a suitable mansion house, for 
the special use of the lord mayor for the time 
being. At this period there was not less than 
£18,000 in the chamberlain’s hands, which had 
been derived in this easy way; and it was or- 
dered, tltat this sum should iu the mean time be 
invested in the three per cent, annuities, and that 
the growing interest thereon should he added to 
the capital every year, till the money was re- 
quired for the ])roposed building. Previously to 
this, his own mansion, or the hall of some of tlie 
large companies hired for the purpose, was the 
residence of his lordship. 

The site fixed upon was that anciently occu- 
pied by the slocks market, a structure for which 
the city was indebted to the liberality of Henry 
de Walleis, who was lord mayor from 1281 to 
1285. It l)ad been selected as a market place, 
because of its being in the midst of the c.ty; 
and was now on the ssMbe account ihonglit the 
best site that could be chosen for the residence 
of the chief magistrate. Although llic corner 
stone wiis laid on the 25th of October, 1739, the 
building was not completed till the year 1753, 
in the mayoralty of Sir Crisp Gascoyne, who 
was the first chief magistrate that made it his 
residence. This deday was ])rinci pally occasion- 
ed by its being found necessary to raise the whole 
stnicture upon piles. The total expense of the 
erection, including the jmrehase money of the 
old buildings, was £42,638 18«. 8(i. 

The mansion house, built from a design by 
Mr. George Dance, is a spacious and stately edi- 
fice, of rather heavy aspect. A bold flight of steps 
leads to a fine portico in front, composed of 
Corinthian columns, which spring lightly from a 
massy rustic basement, and are surmounted by 
a pediment; the tympanum of which exhibits a 
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iece of sculpture in alto relievo, by Taylor, em- 

lematic of tlie dignity and opulence of the city 
of London. The gener.il body of the building 
presents two tiers of lofty windows, and over 
these an attic story surmounted by a balustrade ; 
the cornices are rich and deep, and supported 
by Corinthian pilasters. Were nothing more 
presented to the eye than the parts we have now 
described, the edifice, though lowly situated and 
too closely surrounded with buildings, could 
not fail to be pronounced elegant and complete; 
but, viewing it from the front, we behold, heaped 
as it were on the roof, and stretching crossways 
along the front, an ark-like pile of building, 
which throws an air of clumsy incongruity over 
the, whole. Originally, there was a corresponding 
erection or hump towards the back of the build- 
ing, but it was taken down a few years ago. Its 
companion cannot follow it too soon- 

The interior is laid out with taste and judg- 
ment. Entering by the great door, you pass 
llirough a spacious saloon into what is called tlie 
Egyptian hall (for what reason, however, it 
would require Egyptian cunning to divine, for 
there is nothing of that character about it), a 
magnificent banqueting room, about ninety feet 
long from east to west (occupying the entire 
width of the house), and sixty broad, with a 
lofty concave roof displayed into compartments 
and richly ornamented. At the sides of the sa- 
loon there are also a justice room, a sword 
bearer^s room, and a very handsome room called 
Wilkes’s parlour. The area above the roof of 
the Egyptian liall being left open, the apartments 
of the upper stories form a surrounding quad- 
rangle, with galleries of communication. The 
principal of these apartments are tlie ball room, 
which is about the same length as the Egyptian 
hall, but considerably narrower ; a withdrawing 
room, and chief bed room provided with a splen- 
did state bed. 

The Guildhall, or common hall of the corpora- 
tion, is situated at the upper end of Ring Street, 
Clieapside. 

In 1411, during the mayoralty of Sir Thomas 
Knollcs, the foundation of this edifice was laid; 
but only the great hall was at that time com- 
pleted. Other parts of the building were added 
at subsequent periods of the fifteenth and six- 
teenih centuries, as the liberality of companies or 
individuals induced thapi to advance the means. 
At the great fire of 1666 the whole of the inte- 
rior and outer offices were destroyed ; but the 
walls were of such remarkable solidity, that they 
survived the fury of the raging clement. The 
renovation of the interior was completed within 
three years after the fire, and at an expense of 
not more than £3000. It underwent a consider- 
able repair about the beginning of ibe ugblecnib 
century ; again in 1780, when it received its 
present fayade, and lastly in 1814. 

’Hie ancient front of the building appears, 
from the accounts and drawings of it, to have 
'been in a style of considerable richness and 
grandeur. Some traces of its style may yet lie 
seen in the interior of the present porch, the only 
part that has been preserved in its ancient slate. 
The old front was ornamented by some remarka- 
bly fine statues. Engravings of some of them 
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may be consulted in Carter’s Ancient Sculpture 
and Painting. t 

The present fapade exhibits a tasteless jumble 
of the pointed, Grecian, and Oriental styles of 
architecture ; parts multiplied to infinitude, and 
combined without the least relationship. On 
a pannel over the porch are the arms of the city 
(as represented in our first page), with the motto 
beneath them, Domine Dirige Nos, as suitable 
an inscription for a place of popular deliberation 
as could have been well selected. 

The porch conducts us into what is called the 
great hall. It is 154 feet in length, and fifty- 
two in breadth; two magnificent windows of 
painted glass, at the east and west ends, diffuse 
over the whole a strong but mellowed light ; and 
on each side are clusters of tall columns with 
gorgeous capitals, surmounted by a correspond- 
ing range of double piers, supporting a roof 
fifty-five feet high. From 6000 to 7000 persons 
may be contained within this hall, and on some 
important occasions tlm numbers we have seen 
assembled in it could not be less. Tim tloor is 
of stone, furnished originally by the executors of 
the celebrated Whittington. The roof is su])- 
posed, with great probability, to have consisted, 
previously to the fire, of open-worked timber, 
simiKar to the roof of Westminster hall; it is now 
flat, and divided into large pannels. 

At the east end of the liall there is an encl^ised 
platform several feet higher than the pavement, 
and surrounded with a pannelled wainscotting, 
which is set apart for the accommodation of the 
lord mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and other princi- 
pal members of the corporation, at the meetings 
of the livery, and serves as a hustings at all 
elections. The more the great window over this 
platform is examined, the more it will be found 
deserving of admiration. Its divisions and sub- 
divisions are all in the best harmony; their orna- 
mental garniture light and elegant. In the 
compartments of painted glass there are well 
executed representations of the royal arms and 
supporters, and the stars and jewels of the Or- 
ders of the Garter, Bath, Thistle and St. Patrick. 

Passing down the hall, the attention is attract- 
ed to a number of statues and pictures which 
occujiy the spaces between the clusters of co- 
lumns on each side, and call many interesting 
and appropriate recollections to the mind. 

The first is a monument to the memory of the 
celebrated Beckford, who was lord mayor in 
1763, and 1770. This magistrate is represented 
in the erect attitude in which he addressed to the 
king his celebrated reply, now known to have 
been written by Mr. Horne Toojee. 

In another compartment, same side of 

the hall, is a still more splendid monument, to 
the memory of the earl of Chatham : executed by 
Bacon, who was paid the very handsome sura of 
3000 guineas for nis labor. 

Tlie sculptor has shown a remarkable degree 
of judgment in presenting us with a monumental 
groupe, which contradicts, as fares it possibly can, 
the notions of political economy conveyed by 
the inscription. The illustrious senator is exhi- 
bited in a Roman costume, standing upon a 
rock ; bis left hand rests on the helm of state; 
his right is energetically placed on the shouUh r 
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of Commerce, who is presented to his protection 
by a female, whose mural crown bespeaks her 
the representative of the city of London ; Bri- 
tannia, reposing on her lion, occupies the fore- 
ground, and near her are four infants, emblematic 
of the four quarters of the world, pouring into 
her lap the cornucopia of Plenty. No demons, 
nor furies, nor dogs of war, figure here ; four 
infants denote, as truly as expressively, that it is 
by peace and amity among all the nations of the 
earth that the horn of plenty is most certain of 
pouring its treasures into the lap of England. 

Opposite to lord Chatham’s monument, on the 
other side of the hall, is one to the memory of 
his son William Pitt, byBubb; the sculpture 
not .so good, the inscription better. The attitude 
of Mr. Pitt is appropriately oratorical; but, 
viewed with relation to the surrounding objects, 
it is an abstract conception, not well harmonized. 
I'Vom tlie turn given to the head, the face of the 
son seems as if purposely averted from that of 
hrs sire, which frowns on him from the opposite 
side in all its characteristic sternness. 

At the lower end of the hall, on the north side, 
there is a monumental trophy to the immortal 
Nelson : — a huge heap of allegory, with a small 
profile of the great hero in the middle ; only 
rescued from contempt by tlie admirable inscrip- 
tion from the pen of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

We come now to the statues of those two high 
and renowned personages, Gog and Magog, 
wliich are situated at the foot of the hall, at the 
sides of the great western window. Each mea- 
sures above fourteen feet high ; and, being ele- 
vated on an octagon stone column, presents a 
right gigantic appearance. Which is Gog and 
which Magog, antiquarians have not yet been 
able to determine, though many and indefatigable 
their researches into this curious matter have 
been. The points of similarity between them, 
however, are so numerous, that we presume no 
great injustice can be done to either, should he 
cliance to be called by his brother’s name. Both 
are very huge and mishapen ; have their brows 
encircled with wreaths of laurel, and their feet 
bound in sandals ; they have long flowing beards, 
and still longer flowing sashes ; both have been 
alike indebted to the bedauber of pink and blue, 
and green and yellow ; each has a spear or pole 
in his hand, and a sword by his side ; nor could 
any thing be more kin-like than the pensive dig- 
nity with which they look down on the emmet 
gazers beneath tliem. Who these worthies were, 
and why statues of them should have been placed 
in the (Juildhall of the corporation of London, 
are two points about which the learned have long 
been divided in opinion. The author of a cu- 
rious little work in 2 vols. 64mo., entitled, The 
Gigantic History of the two famous Giants iu 
Guildhall, London, 1741 (third edition), follow- 
ing the most respected authorities, assures us, 
that one represents Corinaus, a giant of Trojan 
descent, who came over with Brutus, the great 
grandson of Eneas, and won this country from 
the hands of 

Those mightie ped|>le born of giants* brood, 

That did possess this ocean-bounded land ; 
and the other Gogmagug, the last of the British 
^iaiits. When Philip and Mary made their ca- 


tmnee into London, these giants figured conspi- 
cuously in the pageant exhibited on the occasion 
at London Bridge ; and they have occasionally 
travelled before or behind a royal or civic dignity 
since. Mr. Hone, whose researches have thrown 
much light on the history of these ancient relics, 
assures us, from personal examination, that ‘ they 
are made of wood, and hollow within, but too 
substantially built for the purpose of being 
roftenj either carried or drawn, or any way ex- 
hibited in a pageant.* The construction of them 
he has also pretty clearly traced to the year 
1707, and to a train-band captain of the city, 
of the name of Saunders, who received £70 for 
the pair. 

In 1706 queen Anne made a present to the 
city, to be put up in this hall, of twenty-six stand- 
ards, sixty-three colors, and a kctlle-drum, all 
trophies of tlie memorable victory of Ramillies: 
but these have all disappeared. ‘ Had any other 
than a cobweb sweeper decided their fiite,* says 
a spirited writer, ‘ not one of them would have 
been removed while a single tatter remained.’ 

Opposite to the porch of this hall there is a 
flight of steps which leads to a number of sepa- 
rate chambers, appropri-ated to the lord mayor 
and aldermen, the common council, the courts 
of the lord mayor and common pleas, the court 
of king’s bench, and the chamberlain. The 
common council court is well worthy of a parti- 
cular visit. 

Somerset House, in the Strand, is the most 
spacious and the most elegant building in the 
metropolis, appropriated to public offices. It 
occupies the site of an extensive palace, which 
was erected about the year 1549, by Edward 
Seymour, duke of Somerset, who despoiled seve- 
ral cliurches and chapels in order to furnish ma- 
terials for the structure. 

This palace was occasionally occupied by 
queen Elizabeth, Anne of Denmark queen of 
James I., the consort of (Charles II., and several 
queens dowager; and it has also sometimes 
been appropriated as a residence for foreign am- 
bassadors. It appears to have been splendidly 
fitted up and furnished, for the period, and even 
when the building was taken down, about half a 
century ago, many vestiges of a royal residence 
were found. The original palace had received 
considerable additions by Inigo Jones, but even 
these were compelled to give way to modern 
improvement, when, in 1774, it was d»*termined 
to erect a large suite of government offices on this 
spot. Sir William Chambers was selected as the 
architect, and although the economical spirit of 
the government, rather than the want of money, 
when it was undertaken, prevented him from 
completing his design, yet the building is such 
as to do credit to himself, and to the age in 
which he lived. It consists of a spacious quad- 
rangle; the south front, on the banks of the river, 
has a very fine terrace, raised fifty feet above the 
bfd of the river, and fifty feet broad, on arches 
of massive rustic work ; the centre arch, or wa- 
ter-gate, is ornamented with a colossal mask of 
the Thames in alto relievo. The whole building 
is nearly 800 feet long, and 340 feel wide ; the 
quadrangular court is 340 feet long, and 210' 
feet wide. The north and south fronts of the 
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quadrangle are formed by massive buildings of 
rustic work, The centre of the south side is or- 
namented with an arcade of four columns, with 
two pilasters on each side ; on the columns rests 
a peaiment, in the tympanum of which is a basso 
relievo, representing the arms of tlie royal navy, 
supported by a sea nymph. On the corners of 
the pediments are military trophies, and above 
tlic columns are very elegant vases. The east 
and west are nearly similar, but not so profusely 
ornamented. The front in tlie Strand is only 
135 feet long. It consists of a rustic basement, 
forn>ed of nine arches, three of which in the 
centre, are open, and form the entrance into the 
quadrangle. The three arches on each side of 
the entrance are filled with windows of the Doric 
order, and adorned with pilasters, pediments, 
and entablatures. On the key-stones of the arches, 
Ocean, and eight of his principal tributary 
streams, are exhibited in emblematic masks, in 
alto relievo. The basement is surmounted by ten 
lofty Corinthian columns (comprising two floors) 
on pedestals, with regular entablatures ; the 
lower windows are surrounded with plain archi- 
traves, but the upper ones have a balustrade in 
front, and are ornamented with Ionic pillars, 
pediments, and entablatures. The three central 
windows liave large tablets, covering part of the 
architrave and frieze, on which, in basso relievo, 
are medallions of their late majesties, as well as 
of their son, our present sovereign. The attic 
extends over three iiifercolumniations, and is di- 
vided into three parts by four colossal statues, 
placed over the columns of the order, emblema- 
tic of Justice, Truth, V'alor, and INloderation. 
The whole is surmounted with a group, consist- 
ing of the arms of the British F-mpire, supported 
on one side by the genius of I'ngland, and on 
the other by Fame. The vestibule, which forms 
the only entrance, is closed at night by iron 
gates. It is decorated with columns of the 
Doric order. Dver the side doors in the vesti- 
bule, leading to the Royal Academy and the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, arc two busts, by Walton: 
that over tbe academy entrance represents Mi- 
chael Angelo Buonarotti, and the other is a bust 
of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Tlie principal public office in Somerset House 
is that of the receiver-general for stamp.s, one of 
the least oppressive and most prolific sources of 
revenue, yielding upwards of £6,000,000 an- 
nually. Here also are the lax and navy offices, 
the offices for the lottery, the duchy of Cornwall, 
the privy seal, the surveyor of crown lands, the 
victualling office, the signet office, and .several 
others, in which several hundreds of clerks are 
employed. 

W^e now conduct the reader to the Roj/a/ 
chunge . — The place where the merchants of Lon- 
don commonly met for the transaction of bu.si- 
ness, for some centuries, was in Lombard Street, 
in which tjie Lombard Jews, from whom the 
street derives its name, and who were origi- 
nally the bankers of all Europe, resided. Here 
too they probably kept their benches or banks. 

At length, in 1534, Sir Richard Gresham (for 
Pennant is more than partial in giving the honor 
of the suggestion to his countryman, Clough), 
who was agent for Henry VIII., at Antwerp, and 
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had been much struck with the advantages 
tending the bourse or exchange of that place, 
prevailed with his royal master to send a letter 
to the mayor and commonalty of London, re- 
commending to them to erect a similar building 
on part of their manor of Leadenhall. The court 
of common council, however, were of opinion 
that such a removal of the seat of business would 
be impracticable, and the scheme was therefore 
dropped. 

Sir Richard was succeeded in the Antwerp 
agency, and in his public spirit, by his son, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who, in 1564, proposed to the 
corporation, that, if they would procure a central 
and commodious site for an exchange, he would 
himself be at the cost of its erection. The cor- 
poration met the proposal in a spirit of equal 
liberality, and immediately purchased eighty 
houses, forming two little alleys leading from 
Cornhill into Threadneedle Street, which they 
pulled down, and then assigned the space on 
which they stood to Sir Thomas, for the erection 
of his proposed exc’nange. 

On the 7th of June, 1566, the foundation of 
this edifice was laid, and with such activity did 
Sir Thomas proceed, that it was wholly com- 
pleted before the November of the following 
year. _ 

About two years after the building had bwh 
opened queen Elizabeth signified her intention 
of paying it a visit ; but so many of the shops 
still remaiued unoccupied, that Sir Thomas found 
it necessary, two days before the jiromised visit, 
to go round among the shop-keepers, and beseech 
them ‘ to furnish and adorne with wares and wax 
lights as many shoppes as they either coulde or 
woulde, and they should have all those so fur- 
nished rent free for that yeare.’ — Stowe. Her 
majesty was so much pleased at the appearance of 
the edifice, that she commanded that instead of 
the foreign name bourse, by which the citizens 
had begun to call it, it should be styled in plain 
English The Royal Exchange. 

Witli those enlightened and humane views 
which the mercantile profession is known so often 
to inspire, Gresham now determined that what- 
ever revenue might arise from the establishment 
should be devoted to the support of a free literary 
institution, to be denominated Gresham College, 
and to the sick and poor of the city. He executed 
a deed, by which he assigned for ever to the cor- 
poration of London and the Mercers* Company, 
111 a joint trust, a dwelling-house which he pos- 
sessed in Broad Street, for the accommodation of 
seven gratis lectures on divinity, astronomy, geo- 
metry, music, law, medicine, and rhetoric ; and 
the whole produce of the Exchange buildings, for 
the Y>ayment, in the first place, of the salaries of 
the lecturers and other expenses of the college ; 
and, secondly, of certain annual sums to different 
hospitals, prisons, and almshouses. 

In the great fire of 1666 the Royal Exchange 
was among the many proud fabrics which that 
calamity reduced to ashes. ‘ What quick work,* 
says an eye-witness (the Rev. Samuel Rolle), 
can sin and fire make! How did that strong 
building vanish as of a sudden, as if it had been 
but an apparition I How quickly was it taken 
down, as if it had been but a slight tent, the 
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cords whereof are presently loosened, and the 
stakei^ removed. So fell that noble structure 
condemned by craft and covetousness, and over- 
laden with pride and prodigality/ 

When this lamentable disaster took place, the 
funds in the hands of Sir Thomas Uresham’s 
trustees amounted to no more than £234 8«. 2d. ; 
but, with a spirit beyond all praise, they resolved 
on making up from their own resources what- 
ever might be the sum of money necessary for 
rebuilding the Exchange, in a style which might 
do honor to the age, and still farther honor 
to the name of Gresham. The king gave his 
cordial co-operation to the undertaking; and by 
an exertion of the royal authority, which deserves 
no place among the sins of the house of Stuart, 
so controlled the erection of new houses on the 
contiguous grounds, as to enable the trustees to 
give to the approaches of the new exchange a 
breadth and oppenness which the original one 
by no means possessed. His majesty, his brother 
the duke of York (afterwards James 11.), and 
prince Rupert, went personally at different times 
and laid the foundation stones of the principal 
pillars of the building. 

On the 28th of September, 1669, it was finally 
completed, and opened to the merchants, who 
had in the interval been accommodated with 
Gresham ('ollege as a place of meeting. The 
total cost of the building was £.58,962, which the 
city corporation and the Mercers' Company 
defrayed equally between them.’ In the front of 
the building, immediately over the grand en- 
trance, the following inscription commemorates 
the events we have been relating : — 

Hoc Gresuamii Peuistylium, 
Gentium Commeuchs sacrum, 
Feammis F^xtinctum, 1666. 

Auoustius e cinere Resurrexit, 1669, 

WlLLM® TuRNEUO, Ml LITE, Pr.ETORE. 

The plan of the new exchange is similar to 
that of the ancient one ; and botli took that of 
Antwerp for their model. An open area, 144 
feet long by 117 broad, is enclosed by a quad- 
rangle of lofty stone buildings, with a broad 
piazza inside and outside, except on the east and 
west sides of the exterior. The principal entrance 
is by an arched gateway at Cornhill, of iruignifi- 
cent proportions, and surmounted by a tower, 
178 feet nigh, which has a clock in the middle 
story, and terminates in a cupola and globe with 
a gilt grasshopper (the crest of the Gresham 
family) as a vane. On the north or opposite side 
of the quadrangle there is another arched gate- 
way of nearly equal dimensions. The interior 
area is neatly paved with small square Turkey 
Slones, said to have been the gift of a Turkey 
merchant; and is divided, as well as the surround- 
ing piazza, into what arc called w'alks, to each of 
which the merchants of some particular nation, 
or branch of business, are in the habit of resort- 
ing, so that, though all the world may be said to 
meet on the exchange of London, you may 
always know where to find, at once, the person 
with whom you have business to transact. 

In the centre of the area there is a good statue 
of Charles II. by Spiller, set up in place of a 
former one by Quellin of Antwerp ; and in 


niches of the surrounding buildings there are 
statues of most of our other monarchs from the 
time of Edward I. to George III. The statues 
of all the earlier sovereigns, as far as Charles II., 
are from the chisel of Gabriel Cibber; those of 
George 1. and II. w’ere done by Rysbrach, and 
that of George HI. by Wilton. Some have been 
much injured by time ; and whatever merit any 
of them may possess, as pieces of sculpture, it is 
sadly obscured by the sable shrouds in which our 
sea-coal atmosphere has enveloped them. In two 
niches imder tl»e piazza there are statues of the 
great founder of the huilding. Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham, and of Sir .lohn liarnard, another eminent 
citizen, whose merit as a merchant, a magistrate, 
and a faithful representative of the city in parlia- 
ment, his fellow citizens have thus sought to com- 
memorate. 

The interior of the exchange build ings, both above 
and below, was originally intended tube occupied 
as a bazaar, and it was so for a considerable pe- 
riod. Thepiazzas, both on the inside and outside, 
were lined with shops, and so also was the upper 
gallery. ‘ Robin Conscience,’ in his progress 
through court, city, and country, 1683, tells us. 
that after visiting tlie merchants on the area, 
where he got much abused for intruding himself, 
he 

Did walk upstairs, where on a row, 

Brave shops of ware did make a show, 

Most sumptuous. 

The whole of the shops have now, however, 
been entirely removed, except those of the ex- 
terior basement of the quadrangle. The upper 
part of the buildings, to which there is .access by 
two spacious flights of steps under tlio north and 
.south fronts, are occupied by dificrent public 
companies, such as Lloyd’s, the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, Merchant Seamen’s, &c., and by pri- 
vate inerch.ants and underwriters of respectability. 
The architecture of the exchange is of a mixed 
character ; it is chiefly of the Corinthian order, 
and therefore not without considerable elegance; 
but the laste for ornament, which led to its adop- 
tion, has in many parts of the building rnn into 
profusion. The interior area is open to the pub- 
lic from eight in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, at which time precisely the gates are 
shut. 

The. Bank of England. For the origin of this 
all-important establishment, see our article Bank. 
The business of the bank of England was car- 
ried oil at Grocers’ Hall until the year 1734, 
although the increase of the establishment had 
long rendered larger premises dcsir.ible. At 
length, in 1732, it was determined to erect a new 
building of suflicient magnitude, and the site 
chosen was the house and garden of Sir John 
Houblon, the first governor of the company, in 
Threadncedle Street. The original building has 
since received so many additions, that it becomes 
more difficult to trace the architectural than the 
commercial growth of tlie establishment. Tne 
first edifice, which formed but a small portion 
the vast fabric which now constitutes the bank of 
England, was raised under the direction, and ai • 
cording to the designs, of Mr. George Sampson, 
and was opened for business on the 1st of June, 
1734. 
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This building was soon found insufficient for 
the increasing business of the company; and, 
some adjoining houses and ground having been 
obtained^, wings were added under the direction 
of Sir Robert Taylor. In 1788 Mr. Soane suc- 
ceeded as architect to the bank, and to him is the 
present building indebted for its principal orna- 
ments, particularly the rotunda. lie has recently 
added what may justly be considered the most 
splendid portion of this noble edifice* This con- 
sists of a naw wing at the east end of the bank ; 
the elevation forms a colonnade of six fluted 
Corinthian columns, which connect two pavilions ; 
the columns do not form a portico, being barely 
insulated from the wall. The entablature, which 
is surmounted with a very fine parapet, has its 
frieze enriched with Vitruvian fret. The whole 
possesses much novelty, boldness, and elegant 
effect. The building altogether occupies an area 
of nearly four acres. The centre of the south 
front, erected by Sampson, is eighty feet long, and 
is of the Ionic order. The two wings added by 
Sir Robert Taylor were copied from a building 
by Bramante in the Belvidere gardens at Rome, 
and, although neat, did not harmonize with the 
centre. The north and west fronts have been 
erected by Mr. Soane, who in this, as well as 
in several other parts of the bank, has indulged 
in his favorite attachment to the Grecian archi- 
tecture, which he has introduced in the purest 
style. 

It is, however, in the interior of the bank that 
the skill of the architect is displayed to the 
greatest advantage. The rotunda, where the 
money-changers daily assemble to traffic in real 
or fictitious stock, is a fine octagonal room, fifty- 
seven feet in diameter, and covered by a dome ; 
the whole building being of stone. It was 
erected in 1795, under the direction of Mr. 
Soane. The court-room, the pay-hall, the offices 
for the several kinds of stock, the hall, the apart- 
ments for the accotnmodalion of the governor, 
the directors, and the cashiers, with the various 
offices requisite for the accommodation of 1100 
clerks, who are now employed in the bank, are 
all adfnirably suited for the purposes for which 
they are constructed, and nothing can exceed the 
order and regularity with which the business is 
conducted. 

Over the hall of the bank there is a curious 
clock, which, by communicating rods, indicates 
the march of time in sixteen distinct offices, 
where dial plates are placed ; thus obviating the 
inconvenience which might arise in the transact- 
ing of business in the funds by the variation of 
different clocks. The affairs of the bank are 
managed by a governor, deputy-governor, and 
twenty-four directors, who are chosen armually. 

The Stock Exchange is in Capel Court, once 
the residence of Sir William Capel, lord mayor 
in 1504. The first stone of this edifice was laid 
on the 18th of May, 1801, and the funds were 
raised by subscription : the plate which has been 
placed, in the first stone bears an inscription, 
which after ages may consider as a questionable 
preo^ of national prosperity. Of national good 
faith it is certainly an indisputable memorial. It 
states that the public funded debt was then up- 
wards of £500,000,000. There i? nothing in the 
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building itself to excite particular attention, al- 
though It is conveniently and handsomely fitted 
up; but there is no place in the world where 
money transactions are carried on to such an ex- 
tent : an assertion which will scarcely be doubted 
by those who consider the fluctuations which 
must occur in a funded property of £800,000,000 
sterling. 

In the stock exchange great pains are taken to 
exclude improper persons ; and no one is allowed 
to transact business unless admitted a member 
by ballot. Four days a week the commissioners 
for the redemption of the national debt attend to 
purchase stocL 

A singular custom, worthy only of the cupidity 
and intolerance of a barbarous age, is connected 
with this house. The number of Jew brokers 
admitted is limited to twelve, and these only on 
condition of purchasing the privilege by a liberal 
gratuity to the lord mayor for the lime being. 
During the mayoralty of Wilkes, one of the Jew 
brokers was taken seriously ill, and his lordship 
is said to have calculated pretty openly on the 
advantage he would derive from filling up the 
expected vacancy. The son of the broker, meet- 
ing the lord mayor, reproached him with wishing 
his father’s death. * My dear fellow,’ said W ilkes, 
with that sarcastic humor which was peculiar to 
him, * you are completely in error, for 1 would 
rather all the Jew-brokers were dead than your 
father.^ 

LloyeCi Coffee-Uoute is over the northern piazza 
of the royal exchange, and is the centre of British 
commerce — the point where it concentrates, and 
whence it diverges over the globe. A bank post- 
bill does not obtain a readier currency titan an 
article of intelligence from Lloyd’s, and to name 
this house as an authority is quite decisive with 
every person who knows the means of informa- 
tion it possesses, and its accuracy. It is also the 
great mart for maritime insurance. 

The East India House is in Leadeiihall Street, 
and here the directors hold their courts, and 
the chief business of the Company is transacted. 
It is a spacious building, a portion of whiclj 
was built in 1726, but was not enlarged to its 
present dimensions until the year 1799. U 
cannot boast of much architectural neatness, 
although the front is crowded with ornaments, 
It consists of a portico, with six fiuted Ionic 
columns, and two wings; the latter, which 
are extremely plain, are surmounted by a neat 
balustrade. The interior is fitted up in a manner 
which combines elegance and convenience : 
several of the rooms are very spacious. The 
museum is rich in oriental curiosities, as the li- 
brary is in Asiatic literature : in the former are 
numerous trophies of British conquests in India. 
The library is frequently visited by oriental 
scholars from the continent, who are admitted by 
the directors with a liberality and a facility that 
shows a strong contrast to the unbending obsti- 
nacy with which public buildings are too fre- 
quently closed to the public in the metropolis. 

Ilie Post Office , — Posts appear to have been 
established in England so early as the reign of 

Richard III., but they must then have been an 
object of comparatively little importance ; and 
the first mention we find of a post-master, in 
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England, is in the year 1581, when Sir Thomas 
Itindolph, an able diplomatist, who had been 
employed in no less man eighteen distinct em- 
bassies, filled the office. On the union of Scot- 
land with England, in 1710, a general post-office 
was established by act of parliament, which in- 
cluded not only Great Britain and Ireland, but 
our West Indian and American colonies. This 
extension increased the revenue of the post-office 
to £111,461. 

The most remarkable event in the history of 
the post-office is the plan first suggested by Mr. 
Palmer, in 1784, of sending the letters by the 
coaches, instead of the old custom of transmitting 
them by post-boys on horseback. From this 
moment the prosperity of the post-office com- 
menced ; and the revenue which, after the pro- 
gress of nearly two centuries, in 1783 only 
produced £l46,400 annually, thirty years after- 
wards yielded a net revenue of nearly £1,700,000. 
Nor was it only in increasing the revenue that 
Mr. Palmer’s plan was beneficial ; for, to use the 
words of the parliamentary committee on the 
subject, ‘ ai the same time that the revenue is 
augmented, answers are returned to letters in 
half the time, and with a degree of punctuality 
never experienced before : the expense is at a 
less rate ])Gr mile than upon the old plan ;* and, 
when the plan had been so far carried into ef- 
fect that the mail-coaches had travelled above 
40,000,000 of miles, * not a single robbery had 
been committed, or a passenger insulted.’ 

The post-office consists of three brariches ; the 
general or inland, the foreign, and the two-penny 
post-offices. The general post-office is neces- 
sarily the most extensive and tlie most important, 
and some idea may be formed of the number of 
letters that pass through it, when it is known 
that tlu? amount of postage on the letters delivered 
in l.ondon from this office sometimes exceeds 
.l’2ouO in a single morning. Numerous as the 
letters are, such is the admirable arrangement 
that the whole business of the day is done in 
about six hours. (In the day that a committee 
of the house of commons attended at the general 
post-office, to examine the details of the business, 
the number of letters amounted to 44,000, the 
wliole of which were sorted and charged, by 105 
persons, in the space of forty-five minutes. As 
auxiliaries to the general post-office, there are 
sixty receiving-houses, which are kept open until 
fi^ e o’clock every day. 

The business of the foreign post-office, the in- 
larid letter-carrier's office for newspapers, and the 
ship letter-office in Abchurcli Lane, is conducted 
in a similar manner, with a difference as to the 
days on which letters are ina<le up, and the 
hours of attendance, as on foreign post days the 
oif.ce is open for receiving letters until twelve 
o’clock at night. 

The two principal offices for the two-penny post 
are in St. Martin’s-le-giand and Gerard Street; 
there are also upwards of 120 receiving-houses in 
various parts of the metropolis, which are con- 
tinually adding to their number as new buildings 
are erected. The number of letters circulating in 
a population of 1,250,000 may readily be con- 
ceived to be iinrr.en.se ; but there is one day in 
the year in which they are increased beyond any 
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thing that imagination could calculate— this is 
St. Valentme’s-day ; it appears by the official 
returns, that on the 14th of February, 1821, tlie 
number of letters which passed through the two- 
penny post-office in London exceeded the usual 
daily average by 200,000 ! 

The late situation of the general post office in 
Lombard Street, though possessing the advan- 
tage of beitfg in a centrical situation, was incon- 
venient for business so extensive ; and more than 
teri years ago it was determined to erect a new 
office on a larger scale, and more worthy of this 
great city, on the site of St. Marlin’s-le-Grand. 
The first money raised was expended in pur- 
chasing the leases of the houses, and, for some 
time after they were removed, the ground 
remained unoccupied. The edifice is now 
completed ; and, for purity of architectural de- 
sign, may vie with the finest specimens in the 
Greek school. 

The Excinc Office, established ip 1643, was 
formerly kept in the Old Jewry, and afterwards 
transferred to Broad Street, where a spacious 
and plain, hut by no means inelegant building, 
was erected on the site of Gresham College and 
alms-houses in the year 1768. In this office the 
superior and local business of the excise is 
transacted by nine commissioners, with numer- 
ous officers and clerks under them. The gross 
amount of the excise in the year 1820 was 
£31,714,035 lOj. Of/., of which a sum of 
£3,092,687 Os. was paid in drawbacks, dis- 
count, and charges of management, leaving a 
net revenue to the country of £28,622,248 
10s. 2 Jr/. 

The Mint is a very elegant building of modern 
date, which has been erected on Tower Hill, for 
the purpose of coining and issuing all monies, so 
necessary to the commercial intercourse of every 
civilised nation. 

The business is conducted by a master and 
worker, who has a salary of £3000 a year, a 
deputy master and worker, comptrollers, assay 
nuisters, and a number of other officers, whose 
aggregate salaries, including that of the master, 
amount to upwards of £12,000 a year. The sala- 
ries of the officers, which are now liberal, were 
formerly very low, making every allowance for the 
times: in the reigns of Henry HI., and Edward 
III., the warden’s salary was two shillings a day ; 
in the reign of Henry VI. it was only two shil- 
lings and sixpence, and tlie engraver had only 
£20 a year ; now the warden has upward 
of £400, and the engraver £500 per annum. 

The new mint on Tower Hill, designed by 
Mr. Smirke, and erected under his directions, is 
one of the most elegant structures in the eastern 
division of the metropolis. The building is of 
pure Grecian archileclUie, combining a modest 
grandeur with the convenience of being admi- 
rably suited to business. In the interior tlie 
arrangements are so complete as to exhibit one 
of the most remarkable proofs of the advanced 
state of the fine and mechanical arts to be me 
with in any part of the kingdom. 

Com Exchange . — ^The business of a corn bro» 
ker, or factor, is one of modern growth and 
doubtful utility. Formerly the farmers of Kent 
and Essex used to send their grain up the river, 
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and attend a sort of market at Bear Quay ; but, 
about the middle of the last century, when grain 
was cheap, the farmers often returned home 
without selling their grain. Those from Essex 
chiefly used the Bull Jnn, Whitechapel; and the 
landlord, who was of an enterprising spirit, pro- 
posed that the samples, with the prices, should 
be left with him, in order that he might try 
to dispose of the grain in their absefice. This 
man, whose name was Johnson, and who was 
originally the boots of the inn, soon got so much 
business in this way, that he opened an office at 
Bear Quay as a corn-factor, and amassed a for- 
tune. The business of corn-factors afterwards 
increased so much, lliat they erected a market in 
Mark Lane, which is called the corn exchange. 
The building, with which two coflee-houses are 
connected, is of the Doric order ; and the 
quadrangle, where the samples of grain are ex- 
hibited, is capacious. The brokers at first wished 
to render the corn exchange a private market ; 
but, on an application to parliamerit, it was 
thrown open. .Auxiliary to this market is a 
much neater though smaller structure, called the 
new Exchange for Corn and Seed 

The CmlI Kxchangf . — Coals appear to have 
been first used in I.ondon about Ihe year 1307 ; 
Vnit the smoke was supposed to corrupt the air 
so much, that in 1373 the use of them was pro- 
hibited by a royal proclamation : the quantity 
now consumed is iiiimeiis(‘, although in the 
metropolis they are subject to an impost, from 
which nearly every other pail of England is ex- 
empt. The first duty on coals was Is. per chal- 
dron, which was imposed, immediaiely after the 
great fire, in order to raise wharfs along the 
river. In Id^p an additional duty of ‘2s. per 
chaldron was laid on all coals entering tlie port 
of London, for the purpose of rebuilding 
churches, &c. ; and those duties, though for 
a specific purpose and a limited period, have 
been increased until they amount to 9s. 4d. per 
chaldron. Legislative enactments have frequently 
been deemed necessary in order to regulate the 
coal trade, and others are still called for. In 
1804 it was resolvc^d to erect a regular market 
for vending coals, and promises in Thames 
Street were purchased for the purpose, where the 
present coal exchange, which contains a hand- 
some front and a neat rotunda, was erected. 
Since the extensive- application of steam-engines 
in factories, and the introduction of gas, the con- 
sumption of coals in London has been much 
increased. In 1801 the qiiariity imported into 
the port of I.ondon was 884,3.30 chaldrons; and 
in 1823 it was neaily double, being l,4'i7/^'?l, 
the duty on which amounted to £670,717 2.?. 8d. 

Garrfiwai/s and tfic Auction Mart are other 
pablic commercial resorts of immense business, 
but of little architectural importance. 

The Inm of Court are important adjuncts to 
the metropolis. Fortescui incline* to the opinion, 
that they were called so at first, not because the 
persons resident there followed the profession of 
the law, but simply from their being the inns, 
hospitals, or hotels, where young men of family 
and other persons attached to the court were 
wont to reside. 

Among the very ancient inns, of which there 
is no longer any trace, one called Chester inn is 
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said to have been situated on the spot where 
Somerset House now stands ; a second at Dow- 
gate ; a third in Paternoster liow ; and a fourth 
somewhere still nearer St. Paul’s cathedral, 
which in the days of its profanation was the 
great place of business for lawyers. Each prac- 
titioner had his own pillar in the cathedral, 
where he took his stand at stated hours of the 
day, with a pen and paper book, .ready to 
receive the instructions of clients. So perfectly, 
indeed, was the practice •recognised, that on the 
making of a sergeant, it was usual for the whole 
body of sergeants to walk in their robes to 
St. Paul’s, to invest their new brother with his 
particular pillar of business. 

The number of these inns of court appears in 
the reign of Henry III. to have been so much on 
the increase, that it was thought nescessary 
to restrain them by proclamation. Some which 
now exist were however erected after this pro- 
hibition. The number remaining is thirteen, 
nine of which are within, and five without the 
liberties of the city, and all (we believe) extra 
parochial. 

The inns were anciently of three classes; two 
of these might pro])erly have been designated 
the outer and inner; the third bore the name of 
Serjeants’ Inn. The outer were called Inns of 
Chancery, from their being places of elementary 
instruction, where young men were taught the 
nature of chancery writs, which were then con- 
sidered as developing the first principles of law. 
Such werc(.3iiror(rs,Thavie’s, Barnard’s, Staj»le’s, 
Clement’s, Lyon’s, New Inn, and fome other 
inns now extinct. In the reign of Henry VI. 
there were ten of these lesser inns, each of which 
contained not less than 100 students. When 
persons had made some progress at these inns, 
they were then admitted into the superior or inner 
courts, where they perfected their degrees. Of 
these courts there were four, namely, tl»e Inner 
and Middle Temple, Cray’s Inn, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, which still retain tlie pre-emineneo they 
originally possessed. At the period of which 
we have spoken none of these inns of court had 
less than 200 members. 

The JSerjeants’ Inns, of which formerly there 
were three, were of a still higher order than any 
of the others, being occupied solely by the law- 
yers who had been advanced to the dignity of the 
coif, including the judges, who, though promoted 
to the bench, still style every serjeant their ‘ bro- 
ther.’ One of these, which was situated about 
the middle of Fleet Street, was held on a lease 
from the dean and chapter of York ; and on the 
expiry of the lease it was not thought proper to 
renew it. The place, though now differently oc- 
cupied, still retains the name. Another im, for 
the use of serjeants only, was situated in Scroop’s 
court, Holborn, near St. Andrew’s church. The 
only Serjeants’ Inn, at the present day, is^itualed 
at the foot of Chancery Lane. 

College of Doctors of Law, — ^The doctors of 
tlie civil, canon, and maritime laws, practising in 
the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, have a 
college of their own, situated in Knight Uider 
Street, usually called Doctors’ Commons, from 
their commoning together in a collegiate manner, 
as ill the inns of court. At first the doctors re- 
sided in a mean house near raternoster Row, 
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which is now a tavern, known by the name of the 
Queen's Arms. Afterwards Dr. Henry Harvey, 
dean of the arches, purchased an old stone struc- 
ture in Knight Rider Street, held on lease by 
lord Mountjny, from tl>e dean and chapter of St. 
Paul's, and fitted it up for the accommodation 
of the fraternity. Here they resided till its de- 
struction by the great ftre ; when they removed 
to Essex House, which they occupied till 1672, 
when the present commodious buildings were 
erected. 

As yet, the members, though professionally 
associated together, were not legally incorpo- 
rated ; nor was it till 1 768 that an act for this 
purpose was obtained. 

The college has a handsome hall, where the 
different courts in which its members officiate hold 
their sittings. The doctors or advocates sit on 
the same bench with the judge ; and each has a 
particular seat assigned to him on his admission, 
which he always keeps. 

The principal eclesiastical court is the Court 
of Archu^ said to be so called from its having 
been anciently held in the crypt of Row church, 
which was originally built upon the arches. The 
thirteen parishes in London, w^d Wre peculiars 
of the archbishop of CanterbAU tha\e under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the‘Oing gof this court, 
who is hence styled the ded are covches. The 
Prerogative Court is guardian ofWhe various 
rights of succession to property. It has a registry 
attached to it, in which all original Wills are de- 
posited : and grants letters of administration to 
executors and next of kin. The Office of Fa^ 
ailties and Dispensations empowers any one to do 
that which in law he could not otherwise do ; as, 
for instance, to marry without the publication of 
banns, to succeed a father in an ecclesiastical be- 
nefice, &c. The Court of Delegates is the highest 
of all the ecclesiastical courts of the province ot 
Canterbury. Appeals lie to it from any of the 
other courts, and the decisions are generally con- 
sidered final. The king has it in his power, in- 
deed, to grant a commission of review under the 
hroad seal, but this is rarely exercised. The 
Court of Admiralty takes cognizance of all of- 
fences on the high seas, questions relating to 
seamen's wages, right of salvage, he. It was 
erected in the reign of king Edward IH, and was 
orifirinally held in Southwark. When the causes 
before it relate to offences committed at sea, it 
does not hold its sittings here, but at the sessions 
bouse in the Old Bailey; and any barrister at 
common law may then plead before it. The 
doctors of law have an excellent library at- 
tached to their college. 

The Rolh. — The master of the rolls is ex 
officio lord of a liberty of itself, exempt from the 
power of the sheriff of Middlesex, and of every 
other officer, except with leave of the master. 
Here he has a splendid house to reside in, from 
which he can pass into the court where he of- 
ficiates, as from one room into another ; and 
behind it there is a large garden, where, in the 
wjidst of a crowded city, may enjoy some- 
thing of the pleasures of rural retirement. Here 
Jtlso he has a chapel of his own, the minister of 
^bich is of his nomination. 

The chapel is an ancient structure, of a mixed 
t^baracter, and is supposed to I ive been designed 
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by Inigo Jones. It contains several monuments 
to the memory of persons who have filled the 
office of master ; one by Torregiano, in honor of 
Dr. Young, who died in 1616, is particularly 
admired. 

In 1717 Sir Joseph Jekyll, on being appointed 
master, found the houses belonging to the liberty 
in so ruinous a condition, that he was induced 
to rebuild no less than thirty-nine of them at his 
own expense ; although, by an act of parliament, 
the master is restrained from granting leases for a 
longer period than forty-one years. The cost of 
these erections was not less than £30,000. 

The total amount of the rents of houses in the 
liberty of the rolls, as charged to the poor rates 
some years ago, was £7202. 

We now turn to the charitable erections of this 
great city. Institutions . — In the metropolis there 
are thirty-nine principal religious societies form- 
ed for the purpose of disseminating religious 
instruction to every nation and to every people. 
Some idea of the extent of the pious benevolence 
of England — for, it is proper to acknowledge that 
the whole sum is not collected in London, though 
principally so — maybe formed from the following 
statement of the receipts of the religious charities 
in the year 1822 : — 

£ «. d, 

British and Foreign Bible society 97,062 11 9 
Society for promoting Christian 

Knowledge . . . .57,566 19 5 

Church Missionary society . . 35,000 0 0 

Wesleyan Missionary society . 31,748 0 0 

London Missionary society . . 31,266 111 

Moravian Missionary society (in 
London) .... 2,691 8 3 

Home Missionary society . . 4,311 1 9 

Society for the Conversion of 
Jews ..... 11,400 9 10 
Religious Tract society . . 8,854 9 4 

( 'hurch of England Tract society . 636 8 8 

Female Penitentiary society . 3,219 4 0 

Society for the Relief of Pious 

Clergymen .... 2,282 8 2 

Prayer Book and Homily society . 2,082 9 6 

British and Foreign School society 2,053 16 11 
Naval and Military Bible society . 1,929 2 9 

Sunday School Union society . 1,746 19 2 

Continental society . . . 1,536 7 2 

African Institution . . 1,134 2 1 

Society for promoting Religious 

Knowledge among the Poor . 825 15 7 

Society for Encouragement of Fe- 
male Servants .... 819 18 6 

Merchant Seamen's Bible society . 648 10 2 

Sunday School society • _• ^ ^ 

Society for Building Churches and 
Chapels, total from commence- 
ment . . . . .61,013 3 10 

Ditto, annual subscriptions . 630 14 0 

Hibernian society . • • 8,984 13 6 

Hibernian Bible society . . 4,343 011 

Irish Religious Book and Tract 

society . . • • * 3,750 7 7 

Irish Evangelical society . . 2,275 2 3 

Sunday School society tor Ireland 1,883 17 0 
Irish Baptist society . . . 1,771 0 0 

Irish Society of London . . 403 6 7 


£385,302 8 7 
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Nor does this sum, large as it is, include all 
the money collected for religious charities, as 
there 'are various other societies, which, like tri- 
butary streams, flow into the ocean of benevo- 
lence. In a preceding year some of the institu- 
tions produced more money than in the year 
1822, particularly the Bible society, the receipts 
of which, in the year 1821, amounted to £103,802 
17s. Id. 

There are twenty-four hospitals for the sick, 
the lame, for children, for the cure of particular 
complaints, as diseases of tlie eye, or the ear, 
&c. ; — numerous alms-houses for the maintenance 
of the aged, and upwards of thirty dispensaries 
for the gratuitous supply of medicine and medi- 
cal aid to the poor, 60,000 of whom are thus 
annually relieved. In justice to the medical pro- 
fession it ought also to be said, that not only 
several apothecaries, but even pliysicians and 
surgeons of the highest rank, give advice gratui- 
tously to the poor once or twice a week, lie- 
serving for a distinct notice some of the most 
prominent of the London charities, it may be 
necessary to give a cursory view of the benefleial 
influence and etfects of others. 

Of all the institutions in London, there is not 
one more humane or more useful than the So- 
ciety for the Discharge and Relie f o f Persons im- 
prisoned for Small Debts^ which was established 
in 1772, principally through the means of the 
unfortunate Dr. Dodd. — Within the first fifteen 
months after this society was formed, 980 pri- 
soners were liberated through its means ; and the 
number discharged and relieved in 1818, from 
various prisons in London and the country (for 
its benefits are not confined to the metropolis), 
was 1138 persons, who had 823 wives, ana 2187 
children. The sum with which so much good 
was achieved is comparatively trifling ; the ave- 
rage expense of the liberation of each prisoner, 
including every incidental expenditure relating 
to the charity, being only £2 17s. 2\d, 

The Westminster Hospital, or public in- 
firmary, which was established in 1719, was the 
first institution of the kind in England, and may 
be considered as tlie parent of all the subscrip- 
tion hospitals in the kingdom. Since its forma- 
tion it has afforded comfort and relief to more 
than 174,000 of the sick and afflicted poor. 

The City Dispensary, in Grocers’ Hall Court, 
Poultry, is an institution of the utmost useful- 
ness. Since its establishment, in 1789, 138,302 
patients have been admitted. Of these 130,442 
nave been cured or relieved, 393 discharged for 
irregularity, and only 1467 died : 50,346 per- 
sons have been attended at their own habitations, 
and several thousands relieved without the for- 
mality of a letter of recommendation. The 
number of persons who receive medical or sur- 
gical assistance from this institution, every year, 
is nearly 5000. 

The National Vm cine Establishment is another 
institution of ex ciisive' utility ; many diseases 
have their thousands of victims every year, but 
the small pox had its tens of tfionsands. What 
an alteration is there now, not only in the human 
countenance, but in the aggregate duration of 
human life, which has been increased more than 
two- years by vaccination alone ! It appears by 
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the last report of the vaccine establishment, t^at, 
within the five years ending in 1823, 34,275 
persons have been vaccinated in London ; and 
the total number vaccinated in Great Britain 
during the same period was 327,521 persons. 

The Royal Humane Society was instituted in 
1774, for the recovery of persons apparently 
drowned or dead, by diffusing a knowledge of the 
best means to be resorted to in such cases, and 
by rewarding with honorary medals such indi- 
viduals as have exerted themselves to save the 
life of a fellow creature. One of these medals, 
which may be compared to the most honorable 
reward the Homans could bestow— the corona 
civica, — was given to the emperor Alexander of 
Russia, who was instrumental in saving the life of 
a peasant, and who was more honored by this 
mark of distinction, than if 'stuck o’er with gar- 
ters and hung round with strings.^ The society 
has twenty receiving houses in the metropolis, 
where persons are in attendance with the neces- 
sary apparatus to be employed. Since the com- 
mencement of this establishment, it has been the 
means of saving the lives of 5500 persons, who 
were dead; and more than 21,000 

persf htioi , rewarded for their exertions 

in ^^operijsave the lives of others, prin- 

ci] Of ^ hipwreck. 

^ similar to that of the Royal 
Humane ‘i.ave been formed in various 

parts of Great Britain; and the example is al- 
ready adopting in most of the nations of Eu- 
rofie. 

The Royal Universal Dispensary for Children, 
which is open, in cases of danger, to a firtt ap- 
plication for relief without recommendation, was 
instituted in the year 1816 ; and since tet time 
60,000 children have been attended, only>otte in 
.sixty of whom died. Since this dispe]|^iifiy Was 
instituted, the number of children in IjOndon, 
under ten years of age, that have died, is 5000 
less than in the preceding seven years. 

The Royal Jnjirmary for Diseases of the Rye, 
though an infant establishment, hag preserved 
the sight of thousands. It appears from tlu; 
report of this institution, in 1822, that since thu 
opening of the charity in 1805, 32,400 poor 
persons have received the benefit of the charity: 
and of this number (which is upwards of 2000 
annually) 30,250 have been discharged,.i cured, 
and relieved ; and 888 deemed incurable. 
During the same period 1252 operations, for 
the removal of the cataract, had been performed, 
1174 of which terminated successfully, although 
of this number of cases 122 persons had been 
born blind. 

There are fourteen hospitals in London, ex- 
pressly appropriated to females during a peric^» 
when, of all others, they most require assis- 
tance. Some of these are for attending married 
women, at their wn habitations, gratuitously; 
others for affording them pecuniary relief, or the 
loan of linen, &c. : and a third class of hospitals 
is for admitting in-door patients. 'The City of Lon- 
don Lying-in Hospital, in the City Road, which is 
perhaps the largest of these establishments, was 
founded in 1750, and Dr. Sherlock was one of 
its earliest patrons. From this period, to the 
year 1809, 24 902 poor married women were 
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assiMUfd, and 25,196 children corn within the 
walls of the hospital. A singular instance of 
the advantage of having all the departments of 
a public institution filled with persons duly qua- 
lified for their office occurs in the history of this 
charity. 

The British Lying-in Hospital, in Brownlow 
Street, was instituted in 1749, and a remarkable 
instance of the advancement of medical science 
is exhibited in the records of this charity. 
During the first ten years after its establishment 
i^)e woman in forty-two died ; and, in the fifth 
ien years, only one in 288. In the first ten 
vears one child in every fifteen died, but in the 
fifth ten years the number of deaths was reduced 
to one in seventy-seven, and afterwards to one 
in ninety-two. 

The Strangers Friend Society was formed for 
the purpose of relieving the distressed. The 
principles on which this truly charitable institu- 
tion is founded are the most benevolent and 
disinterested. Neither country nor religion is 
considered as an obstacle to its relief ; and, in car- 
rying on this work of mercy, 300 visitors are 
employed ‘ to enquire the wretched out,* whe- 
ther living in garrets or cellars, and well do 
they discharge this painful and laborious duty, 
without any other reward than that which arises 
from the consciousness of doing good. 

Such are a few of what are considered the 
minor benevolent institutions of the metropolis 
—to do justice to their history would require 
limits much more extensive than iVe can assign 
to them. 

Alms-Houses, — Independent of the charitable 
institutions of the several corporate bodies of 
the city of I.ondon, they are the guardians or 
trustees of several other charities. 

There are in London 110 different foundations 
of alms-houses, in which upwards of 1500 per- 
sons of both sexes are comfortably maintained, 
in a degree of comparative independence. The 
Drapers’ Company, whose charitable donations 
are upwards of £4000 a year, have alms-houses 
which contain 113 persons, either founded by 
themselves, or by individuals who have appointed 
them guardians ; and among the charities, the 
administration of which is vested in the Drapers* 
Company, is ‘ queen Elizabeth’s College,’ at 
Greenwich, which was founded for twenty-four 
persons, in 1576, by William Lambarde, the 
author of the Perambulation of Kent, and is 
said to be the first hospital which was founded 
by a protestant. In the parish registry of Green- 
wich, there is a singular instance of marriage 
and longevity connected with these alms-houses. 
It states, that on the 18th of November, 1685, 
John Cooper, alms-man, in queen Elizabeth’s 
College, aged 108, was married to Margaret 
Thomas, of Charlton, aged eighty, by leave ot 
the governors of the drapers. 

Bridewell Hospital, — The recollection of 
Mendicity almost involuntarily associates itself 
with Bridewell, sinco the latter was one of the 
first institutions formed'ivith a view tc> relieve 
and suppress it. Tfie on which this hospital 
IS built was anciently o^upied by a royal palace, 
which must have been built long anterior to the 
lime of William the Conqueror, as during the 
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reign of that monarch it was so much dilapidated 
that he gave some of its materials towards the 
rebuilding of St. Paul’s. Henry I. despoiled it 
for the same purpose; but the palace still re- 
mained, and was long a royal residence. Car- 
dinal Wolsey, who built as well as occupied 
royal palaces, resided here in 1552; and, when 
the emperor Charles announced his intention of 
visiting England, Henry VIII., with a celerity 
unusual in those days, had it taken down and 
rebuilt for that sovereign’s reception, in the 
course of six weeks. For some reason, which is 
not recorded, his imperial majesty did not reside 
in the palace, and it was appropriated to the 
officers of his suite. 

Although historians relate that the palace was 
rebuilt in a magnificent manner, yet this seems 
doubtful, as in the succeeding reign bishop Rid- 
ley, in a letter to Sir Willi.im C’ecil, secretary to 
Edward IV., describes it as a wide, large, empty 
house, * that would wonderfully well serve to 
lodge Christ in, if he might find such good 
friends in the court to procure in his cause.* 
The pious bishop says, many lie in the streets 
‘both hungry, naked, and cold,* that the citizens 
were willing to refresh them, but they lacked 
lodging; and he adds, as a climax to the misery 
he paints, that ‘ in some one house, I dare say, 
they are fain to lodge three families under one 
roof!’ 

The king granted the petition, and the house 
from that time has been employed ‘for the cor- 
rection and punishment of idle vagrant people, 
and for setting them to work, that they might, 
in an honest way, take pains to get their own 
livelihood.* Bridewell is one of the royal hos- 
pitals which Edward VI. endowed with 700 
marks of land, formerly belonging to the Savoy, 
which had been suppressed. It is at present 
used as a house of correction for the dissolute, 
as a refuge for the destitute, and as a manufac- 
tory for the industrious. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital. — Five hospitals in 
London are termed royal on account of their 
having been founded or endowed by English 
sovereigns ; these are St. Bartholomew’s, St. 
Thomas’s, Bethlein, Bridewell, and Christ’s 
Hospital. St. Bartholomew’s, in West Smith- 
field, may claim as a benevolent institution an 
antiquity of more than seven centuries, it having 
been originally founded in 1102, by Kaherus, 
who is said to have been a minstrel to Henry I. 
and established a priory of black canons near it. 
The endowment which was for ‘ brethren and 
sisters, sick persons, and jiregnant women,' was 
£305, and it received several additional bequests, 
which were given previous to the time of 
Henry VIII., who, while he suppressed the 
monastery, preserved the hospital, and gave 500 
TiiarKs a year to it, on condition that the city 
should give an equal sum. The citizens re- 
paired the ruinous houses the monarch had be- 
queathed, at an expense of £l000, and provided 
the means of receiving 100 persons into the 
hospital so early as the reign oS Edward VI., 
who incorporated it. The expenses of the hos- 
pital at this period amounted to £795 a year ; the 
king’s endowment, after the repairs made by the 
city, produced tl e 500 marks, — a similar sum was 
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given by the corporation, and the deBcit was 
raised by the citizens. No sooner did Uie funds 
admit of an increase of ]iatiefits, than it was 
made so, that in the year 1660 the hospital 
maintained upwards of 300 sick or lame persons 
at an expense of £2000 a year. The hospital 
fortunately escaped the dreadful conflagration of 
1660, although several houses constituting a 
portion of its revenues were destroyed, but they 
were almost immediately rebuilt by the citizens, 
and then became more productive than ever. 
Thus the hospital continued until the year 
1730, when it was deemed necessary to rebuild 
the whole by a subscription raised for the pur- 
pose. 

' The building forms a quadrangle, with an 
inner court of considerable dimensions. The 
principal entrance in Smithfield, erected in 1702, 
is of the Doric order of architecture, and con- 
sists of a large arch, surmounted by a statue of 
its nominal founder, Henry VHI. The royal 
arms, and two figures representing sickness and 
lameness, also ornament the front. The interior 
of the hospital is spacious and well arranged. 
The hall, which is large, contains several paint- 
ings, particularly one, represenung St. Bartho- 
lomew holding the knife by wluch he was flayed 
alive, a portrait of Henry VIII. , and another of 
Dr. liatcliff, who was a great benefactor to the 
hospital. The staircase is indebted to the gra- 
tuitous pened of Hogarth, who has enriched it 
with a ])icture of the cripple at the pool of 
Bethesda, and another of the good Samaritan, as 
well as other paintings, in return for which he 
was elected a governor. St, Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, which formerly had two auxiliary 
establishments, in Kingsland Hoad, and Kent 
Street, in Southwark, is open to accidents at all 
times, and there is considerable facility given to 
the admission of patienis, who receive the best 
medical and surgical advice. The number of in- 
patients is about 5000, and that of out-patients 
nearly 6000 annually. 

JSt. Thomases Hospilal^ in Southwark, devoted 
to the same objects as that of St. Bartholomew, 
under the same government, that of the lord 
mayor and aldermen, or a select portion of them, 
owes its royal foundation to the same prince, 
and extends relief to the same extent ; the num- 
ber of poor admitted as in or out door patients 
in 1820 being 11,451. 

This hospital owes its origin to two similar 
chanties, founded in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century — a hospital built in 1207, by the 
canons of the priory of St. Mary-over- Hhe, and 
an almonry or alms-house, erected by Richard 
Prior of Bermondsey, for the reception of indi- 
gent children, and necessitous proselv^^s. In the 
year 1538 it was surrendered to the cro^^ n ; and in 
1551, when the mayor and citizens purchased 
the manor of Southwark of Edward VI. for the 
sum of £647 2«. Id., they repaired and enlarged 
the hospital, so as to render it capable of receiv- 
ing 260 poor, sick, inJ helpless objects. 

In 1693 it was deemed necessary to rebuild 
the hospital, which was done m three quad- 
rangles by subscription. The benevolent Thomas 
Guy built three of the wards at his own expense, 
and Thomas Frederic, esq., one of the governors, 
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built three others. Another quadrangular cb%rt 
with several wards and offices, was added in 
1732, which increased the number of wards to 
nineteen, containing nearly 500 beds. Sir Robert 
Clayton, who was lord mayor in 1680, was a 
great benefactor to this excellent charity. 

Though not honored with the appellation of 
* royal,' the foundation of Guys Hospital was an 
act of more princely liberality than either of the 
preceding. It is one of the roost munificent 
pfts that an individual ever presented to the 
public; and although it niay.be contended, that 
Guy (see that article), gave his money in public 
charity out of pique, yet the whole life of this 
man was such a scene of continued beneficence, 
that it is fair to presume he would, under any 
circumstances, have appropriated a considerable 
portion of his fortune to works of charity. It has 
been seen by his munificence to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, that he was an individual by no means 
of ordinary benevolence; nor was the hospital, 
which bears bis name, an act of posthumous 
charity, but, on the contrary, erected during his 
life, at an expense of £18,793 16s. Id., although 
he did not live to see it finished. The foun- 
dation was laid in 1722, and two years after- 
wards Mr. Guy died, having endowed the 
hospital with the vast sum of £219,499 Os. 4d. ; 
he also left a perpetual annuity of .1*400 a year 
to Christ’s Hospital, and £1000 for discharging 
such poor prisoners as could be released at an 
expense of £5, by which above COO persons were 
set at liberty ; nor was Guy unmindful of the 
claims of kindred, for be bequeathed annuities 
for life to them of £870, and legacies to the 
amount of £75,589. Guy’s Hospital, which 
possesses no architectural claims to particular 
notice, consists of a centre and two wings, which 
includes thirteen wards. The number of in and 
out patients admitted annually, varies from be- 
tween 4000 and 5000. 

The governors of the hospital are incorporated, 
and, by an act passed in the year 1808, it is 
joined with the royal hospitals, the Foundling, 
the Universities, and Colleges of Eton, Winches- 
ter, and Westminster, in the clause of exemption 
from the tax on servants. 

Jkthlem Hospital was not originally in Moor- 
fields, but was formed out of a priory on the site 
of the street in the ward of Bishopsgate, now 
called Old Bethlem, buiU by Simon Fitzraary, a 
sheriff of London, in the year t247. Three cen- 
turies afterwards, Henry VIII. granted the lands 
and revenues of the priory to the corporation of 
I.ondon, for the reception and maintenance of 
lunatics. The nurfiiber of these imfortunares in- 
creasing considerably, a more spacious building 
became requisite,’ when the corporation appro- 
priated a plot of ground in Moorfields for the 
purpose, and a ifl&w building was erected in 
1676 by subscription, at an expense of £17,000, 
to which two wihg^\rj|ere added in 1733. 

The hospital becoming ruinous,* and its re- 
moval consequently desirable, in order to make 
the projected improvements in Moorfields, it 
was determined to e^t a more magnificent 
building for the purposiE^ on the site of the Dog 
and Duck Tavern, in George's Fields. The 
building, which was begun in 1812, and com- 
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pleted within a short period, is a very magnifi- 
cent structure, extending, the centre and wings 
included, to the length of 580 feet in front. The 
centre has an Ionic portico of six columns ; and 
tlie building is surmounted by a neat dome. The 
Jiospital was designed by Mr. Lewis, and cost 
upwards of £95,000. 

It appears from a return made by the physi- 
cians of this hospital to the governor, in Ja- 
nuary 1822, that the number of patients in the 
hospital was 346 ; of whom 210 were deemed 
curable ; seventy-seven incurable, and fifty-nine 
criminals who were to be confined for life, among 
whom were Margaret Nicholson and Ha<lfield, 
the two individuals who attempted to assassinate 
his late majesty. 

Bcthlem Hospital does credit to the talents of 
the architect, and is an ornament to this part of 
the metropolis. The two celebrated statues of 
raving and melancholy madness, by Caius Cib- 
ber, which formerly stood on each side of the 
gates in the hospital in Moorfields, are now 
placed in the hall. 

St. Luke's Hospital . — So early as the year 
1731, in consequence of the insufficiency of 
llethlem Hospital to contain the lunatics for 
whom admission was sought, a few benevolent 
individuals resolved on erecting a new asylum 
for their accommodation. A house was first 
built on the north side of Upper Moorfields, and 
opened for the reception of patients ; but it was 
soon found not to meet the number of deserving 
applications, and in 1786 a more extensive build- 
ing was erected at the corner of Old Street, at an 
expense of £55,000. It is a large and well- 
built edifice, extending nearly 500 feet in length ; 
and is capable of holding upwards of 300 
patients. Jn the vicinity of London are several 
private asylums for lunatics, on a larger scale 
than either Belhlem or St. Luke’s ; and, although 
some of them are respectable and well managed, 
yet there is strong reason to believe that there 
are others of a very different character. But 
this subject is at length before a committee of 
the house of commons. 

FoundUnpr Hospital . — In London, the proposal 
for a foundling hospital, which originated in the 
reign of queen Anne, and was strongly recom- 
mended by Addison, in the Spectator, was suf- 
fered to slumber for many years ; nor was it until 
the year 1730 that captain Thomas Coram, who 
spent the whole of his fortune in the benevolent 
object, on presenting a memorial to his majesty, 
signed by twenty-one ladies of the first rank, and 
several noblemen and gentlemen, obtained a 
royal charter for its incorporation. 

As the hospital was to be raised and supported 
by subscriptions, and a large sum was necessary 
in order to commence the charity on a scale suf- 
ficiently extensive, some time was necessary in 
order to raise the requisite funds. In 1740 the 
committee appointed to carty the measure into 
effect purchased fifty-six acr<6f of land of the earl 
of Salisbury, on the northern side of t)rmond 
Street, and extending to Gray’s Inn, for the 
trifling sum of £7000 : out of which the earl libe- 
i^lly gave £500 to the chalHy. On the 16th of 
September, 1742, the stone of the new 
building was laid ; benefkctions continuing to 
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flow in, a chapel was built, to which Handel 
gave an organ, and the benefit of his oratorio of 
the Messiah ; and, a.s he conducted the perform- 
ance himself, he, in the course of a few years, 
produced Uj the charity £6,700. 

Liberal as the subscriptions were, they did not 
keep pace with the demands on the hospital, 
which, before the end of the year 1752, had re- 
ceived 1040 infants, of whom 559 were then 
under its protection. Four years afterwards 
parliament voted a sum of £10,000 in aid of this 
charity, declaring that the enabling the hoyjilal 
to receive all the children that should be offered 
was the only method to render the charity of 
lasting and general utility. The 2d of June was 
fixed for the general reception, and on that day 
117 children were received ; and the number 
increased so rapidly, tliat, before the 31st of De- 
cember in the following year, the number 
amounted to 5510, and in 1700 to 0000. The 
indiscriminate admission of children, under a 
certain age, was found attended by an evil con- 
sequence, and in 1700 the law which authorised 
it was repealed. 

Parliamentary aid still ’continued to be given 
to the hospital, until the improvement of its re- 
venues, by letting ground on building leases, no 
longer rendered this necessary. The annual re- 
ceipts of the hospital now amount to upwards 
of £13,000 a year, a sum which is considered as 
sufficient to maintain 500 children. 

The foundling hospital is built of brick, and 
consists of two wings, with a chapel in the 
centre; the gardens and playground for the 
children are vc'ry large, and the situation is 
altogell'.er as healthy as could be found in the 
heart of so large and so populous a city as London. 

The Asi/luttiy and London Orphan 
The foundling hospital is limited to the reception 
of infants — the asylum for female orphans at 
Lambeth, and the London orphan asylum for 
boys and girls, have been founded for the recep- 
tion of destitute children, who are admitted at a 
more advanced age. Those of the Lambeth asy- 
lum, which originated with Sir John Fielding, 
between the age of nine and twelve ; and, at the 
London orphan asylum, from seven to ten. They 
are both excellent institutions. The children 
are educated and industriously employed, until 
sufficiently old to be apprenticed out, when the 
utmost care is taken that they are provided witli 
suitable situations. 

Magdalen Hospital . — ^This excellent institu- 
tion was commenced principally through the 
exertions of the llev. Dr. Dingley, Henry Field- 
ing, esq., and the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 

Since the institution of this society, on the 
10th of August, 1748, to the 3d of January, 1822, 
4986 young women who had strayed from the 
paths of virtue have been admitted, of whom 
2343 have been restored to their friends, or placed 
in service ; and it is an invariable rule, that no 
female shall be discharged unless at her own de- 
sire, or for misconduct, until means have been 
provided by which she may obtain an honest 
livelihood. 

Since the Magdalen, which is situated in 
Blackfriars’ Road, was instituted, two auxiliary 
societies have been formed in London ; the Fe- 
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wiile Fenitentiary at Pentonville, which was in- 
stituted in 1807, and the Guardian Society ^ for 
the preservation of the public morals, which, 
though an infant society, has admitted C81 fe- 
males into the asylum in St. George’s in the East, 
of whom 170 have been placed in service, 166 
restored to their friends^, and thirty-six sent to 
their respective parishes. 

Atylum for the Deaf and Dumb. — It appears 
from medical enquirers on the subject, tnat in 
every country one person in less than 3000 is 
born deaf, and consequently grows up dumb. 
In France, an institution, under the venerable 
abb4 TEpee, had long been formed for the in- 
struction of persons in such a state of mental 
destitution with the happiest effects, but it was 
not until the year 1792 that a similar establish- 
ment was formed in London. 

The attention of the British public was first 
called to the deaf and dumb, by the Rev. John 
Townsend, and through his exertions an institu- 
tion formed for their relief; and since the esta- 
blishment of the deaf and dumb asylum in Kent 
Hoad, between 500 and 600 children have been 
instructed in writing, arithmetic, and the prin- 
ciples of religion. They have also been taught 
some useful manual occupation, by which, when 
they leave the asylum, they can earn a livelihood. 

School for the Indigent Blind. — Several be- 

uests have been made by benevolent indivi- 

uals in London for the relief of the blind. Mr. 
Came, the gentleman who left annuities for the 
deaf and dumb, placed at the disposal of the 
Cordwainer’s Company a fund for the relief of 
the blind ; and Mr. Hetherington also left a large 
sum * for the relief of blind persons of sober life 
and conversation, not receiving alms, nor being 
common beggars, nor having any annuity or in- 
come of £‘20, and resident in England.’ To this 
fund, which is vested in Christ’s Hospital, 
other benefactors have contributed, so as to 
enable the trustees to relieve 450 persons with 
an annuity of £10 each : another humane indi- 
vidual bequeathed annuities of the same sum to 
175 blind persons, which are distributed by the 
Paper-stainers’ Company. 

The law of the school for the indigent blind, 
established in St. George’s Fields in 1799, 
is to instruct persons, thus dejirived of one of 
Heaven’s best blessings, in a trade by which they 
may be able to provide for their existence. Tlie 
establishment contains about sixty persons, who 
are employed in the manufacture of baskets, mats, 
thread, lines, &c., in which they can earn up- 
wards of £600 a year, and thus atlbrd a very 
essential return to the charity for the benefits they 
receive. 

Philanthropic Reform Societies.— The investi- 
gations which of late years have taken place, on 
the subject of the criminal laws, have led to the 
establishment of several institutions in London, 
with the view of correcting offence:, by other 
vnodes than those of direct punishment; and for 
giving instruction to tin* most debased The so- 
ciety for the improvement of Prison Discipline 
has in a few yt*drs effected a moral reform in 
our gaols, and established order and decency 
where vice reigned uncontroled. The institu- 
tion has aU' been instrumental in rescuing a 
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great number of juvenile ofienders from the 
haunts of crime, and of preventing many dis- ^ 
tressed youths from resorting to criminal prac- 
tices for support. 

The Fhuanthropic Society^ in St. George’s 
Fields, was established in 1788, for the reform of 
discharged juvenile offenders, and the offspring 
of criminals, by providing them with suitable 
employment, and training them to habits of vir- 
tue and industry. Nearly 200 children of both 
sexes are admitted into this excellent institution, 
and instructed — the boys irt printing, book- 
binding, shoe-making, &c., and the girls in 
needle-work, and other duties, to qualify them 
for household situations. 

Another institution, of a similar nature to the 
preceding, is the Refuge for the Destitute. Al- 
though the object of this establishment is the re- 
formation of juvenile offenders, of whom it is 
calculated there are 8000 in London, yet adults 
are sometimes admitted to its benefits : they are 
almost all criminals, who have either been re- 
commended by the judges on their trial, or by the 
magistrates ; or are so young, that it would be 
improper to inflict upon them the punishments 
annexed by law to their offences. In the early 
period of the institution, out of 131 that were 
admitted, forty-six proved incorrigible; but a 
belter system of instruction and discipline has 
been adopted ; and it appears, by evidence given 
before a committee of the house of commons, 
that nine-tenths of the criminals admitted are 
restored useful members to society. 

Marine Society. — ^This excellent society, for 
fitting out boys for sea service, and affording an 
asylum to destitute sailors, was established in 
1756. A ship is moored off Deptford for the re- 
ception of the boys, who are clothed, fed, in- 
structed, and qualified for sea service; and so 
extensive have been the benefits of this charity, 
which was incorporated in 1792, that, since its 
establishment in 1756, 33,171 boys have been 
fitted out; and the number of men and boys 
who have been clothed and relieved by the insti- 
tution is 72,531. The boys, who have the advan- 
tage of the instruction of the Marine Society’s 
School, are invariably the best sailors, whether 
employed in the navy, the East India Company’s 
service, or in merchant ships. 

institutions devoted to the general promotion 
of literature in London are not numerous. At 
the west end of the town is the Royal Institution^ 
formed for the purpose of promoting science, 
and no establishment was ever belter patronised 
in the outset, or more successful in its progress. 

It was first projected by count Huraford, in the 
year 1799, for the purpose of teaching, by 
courses of philosophical lectures and experi- 
ments, the principles of science, and their appli- 
cation to the improvement of arts and manufac- 
tures as well as the common conveniences of life. 
The society now possesses a valuable scientific 
apparatus, by means of which Sir Humphrey 
Davy made those experiments on the nature and 
properties of flame, which led to the discovery 
of the safety lamp ; the library of the institution, 
though not large, very valuable; and tn« 
courses of lecture?^ which are annually deli- 
vered on science and literature are well attendea. 
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lV>jf(d Society of Literature . — ^Towards the c*ose 
of the year 1820, it was suggested to his majesty, 
that a society of literature, somewhat similar 
to the French Academy of Belles Lettres, might 
prove advantageous to the country ; the king im- 
mediately expressed his approbation, and autho* 
rised the establishment or such a society under 
his immediate, patronage. The objects of this 
institution are, to extend and unite the general 
interests of literature, to reward literary merit by 
patronage, to excite literary talent by premium, 
and to promote literary education, by bestowing 
exhibitions at the universities and public schools 
in cases of distinguished merit. 

The patronage of his majesty has not been 
nominal ; for, with that munificence which is a 
leading feature in his character, he has assigned 
to it a sum of 1000 guineas annually, to be di- 
vided among the associates distinguished for their 
learning, who are to contribute, within the year 
after their election, a literary essay to be printed 
in the Society’s Memoirs of Literature. 

London Institution. — ^Though commerce, like 
arts, is a jealous mistress, and requires almost un- 
divided attention, yet the London merchants have 
not been so absorbed in the pursuit of gain as to 
neglect those retinements which have ever been 
attendant on commercial prosperity. In the year 
1805 a number of gentlemen connected with the 
city associated together, for the purpose of form- 
ing an institution, calculated to promote science, 
literature, and the arts. 'I’lie number of sub- 
scribers was limited to 1000 ; and the sliares 
seventy-five guineas each; the subscription list 
was soon filled, and the inslitulion opened with 
a good, library in January, UK)G, in a house, 
wliich formerly belonged to Sir Robert Clayton, 
in the Old .fewry ; the library was afterwards re- 
moved to King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street, 
where it remained until a new and magnificent 
building was erected for the institution in IMoor- 
fields, under the direction of Me. Wm. Brooks, 
the architect. This building is 108 feet in length, 
with two wings of sixteen feet each ; the centre 
lias a handsome portico, with pillars of llie Tus- 
can and Corinthian orders, surmounted by a neat 
pediment. The interior arrangement is admi- 
rable; on the ground floor, in addition to the 
entrance halls, there are separate reading rooms 
for newspapers, magazines, and reviews, as well 
as for meetings of the coinmiUee, Sic., and a noble 
Staircase leads to the library on the first floor, 
which is ninety-seven feet long by forty-two 
wide; and the lecture room is sixty-three feet 
hy forty-four. The library consists of a very ex- 
tensive collection of modern works, and is par- 
ticularly rich in topography; several courses of 
lectures on a variety of sublets are annually de- 
livered, and in general ar^.^U attended. 

The Rustd' Mtitutionf ill Corara Street, em- 
braces the samri objects on a smaller scale. 

The Red Cross Street Library was founded by 
Br. Daniel Williams, a dissenting minister, who 
in 1715—16, left it for the use of the mi- 
nisters of his own persuasion. The library has 
been since considerably increased, and now con- 
wins nearly 17,000 volumes, comprising many 
valuable works on tneology. Several interesting 
portraits of the nonconformist ministers and 
VoL. XIIL 
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curious manuscripts have since been added, to 
which persons are admitted under certain limi- 
tations, on procuring an order from one of the 
trustees. 

Sion College, London Wall, is both a charitable 
and a literary in.stitution. It was originally a 
hospital for blind paupers ; and, after passing 
through various hands, was purchased for the pur- 
pose of erecting Sion College, for the use of the 
London clergy, who were incorporated by Charles 
1. The purchase was made in consequence ol[ the 
will of Dr. Thomas White, vicar of St. Dunstati’s 
in the West, who left £3000 for the purpose. 
The library was the gift of the Rev. John Simp- 
son, rector of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, one of 
Dr. White’s executors; but it was afterwards 
considerably increased, both before and after the 
fire of London, which destroyed a considerable 
number of llie books. 

The College of Fhysicians was established in 
there:gn of Henry Vfll., when the number of 
members was limited to thirty. Charles II. in- 
creased the number to forty, and James 11. ex- 
tended it to eighty. The first charter was granted 
by Henry VIII. in the tenth year of his reign, 
in order, as the preamble states, to restrain the 
boldness of some wicked people, who all profess 
physic more for their own covetousness than out 
of any good conscience, when many inconve- 
niences may arise to the ignorant, credulous, and 
common sort. This cliarlcr was ratified by an 
act of parliament four years afterwards, which 
enacted, that ‘no person of the said political 
body and commonalty be suffered to exercise 
physic, but only those persons that be profound, 
sad, and discreet, roundly learned and deeply 
studied in physic.’ 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century 
the College of Physicians established three dis- 
pensaries, in many parts of London, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the poor with drugs at a low 
rate. Two physicians also attended at each of 
these dispensaries, in order to give advice to the 
poor gratis; but these benevolent views do not 
appear to have been long continued. 

The College of Physicians was first held in 
Knigbtrider Street, afterwards in Amen Corner ; 
and, when the latter house was destroyed by the 
fire of 1666, they purchased some ground to the 
west of Warwick Lane, where Sir Christopher 
W’ren erected an extensive building in Warwick 
Square ; here the meetings of the society con- 
tinue to be held, although a new college in Pall 
IMall East is one of the recent improvements of 
the metropolis. 

Royal College of Surgeons. — Although the sur- 
geons obtained an act of parliament in 1745, to 
separate from the Barbers’ Company, with which 
they had been incorporated from the reign of 
Henry VI 11., yet it was not until the year 1800 
that they obtained a new charter, erecting them 
into a distinct college. The business of the new 
society was for some lime carried on in the Old 
Bailey ; but a new hall, of the Ionic order, has 
since been erected, on the south side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, which is enriched with a valuable 
museum, library, &c. Among its treasures is 
the extensive 'collection of the celebrated John 
Hunter. 
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Veterinary College. •~->Unu\ of late years the 
art of farriery was left to the most ignorant and 
vulgar class of society, who,v unacquainted with 
the principles of the science, or the properties of 
medicine, followed the mode of treatment which 
had been traditionally handed down to them, 
without any attempt at improvement, or enquiry 
how far it was proper. In 1791 a college for 
farriery was erected at the bottom of Gray’s Inn 
Lane. The great object of this institution is, to 
form a school of veterinary science, in which the 
anatomical structure of quadrupeds of all kinds, 
horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, and tlie diseases to 
wiiich they are subject, and the remedies proper 
to be applied, may be investigated and regularly 
taught. Parliament has frequently afforded 
liberal support, in order to prosecute this ob- 
ject. The building consists of a theatre for 
lectures and anatomy; a school, where from 
thirty to forty pupils are instructed in the vete- 
rinary art ; and stables for sixty horses. 

Education. — Independent of endowed schools, 
the parish schools, the Sunday schools, and those 
on the system of Hell and Lancaster, there aie 
upwards of 4000 private schools in the metropo- 
lis and its immediate vicinity. ' The number of 
children educated in the last class, though 
not easily ascertained, can scarcely be less than 
100,000. 

According to a return, made to parliament in 
1819, the proportion of scholars who are edu- 
cated gratuitously, and those who pay for their 
instruction, in the several schools in Middlesex 
(which may be a fair estimate for London, as 
Southwark is not included), is 16,130, of whom 
480 pay ; the number educated in the unendowed 
schools is 24,289, of whom 6742 pay. The 
total number educated in the endowed and 
unendowed schools is 36,419, of whom 32,196 
are educated gratuitously. In addition to the 
great number of poor children that are thus 
educated gratuitously, there are between 40,000 
and 50,000 more, who are taught in the Sunday 
schools, which belong to almost every church 
and chapel, of whatever denomination, in the 
metropolis. The teachers of the Sunday schools, 
who amount to between 4000 and 5000, are 
all gratuitous, and very assiduous in their at- 
tendance. 

Westwinxter School is certainly the first in 
point of rank in the metropolis. It is supposed 
to have been founded towards the close of the 
eleventh century, and to have been one of the 
public schools alluded to by Filzstephen. It 
appears, however, to have declined ; since Eliza- 
beth restored or refounded it, in the year 1590, 
for the education of forty boys, who, in her 
honor, were called Queen’s Scholars. From this 
period the school has been distinguished for its 
masters. See Wf.STMrrtsTER. 

Christ's Hospital . — The foundation of Christ’s 
Hospital was tne last act of Edward VI.’s charity. 
It was only two days before his death that he 
signed the charter of incorporation for this 
fchool, when, with a sort of prophetic conscious- 
ness of its future benefits, he exclaimed, ‘ Lord, 

1 yield thee most hearty thanks that thou hast 
given me life thus long to finish this work, to the 
glory of thy name.’ It was erected ‘for the 
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education and maintenance of the poor childxin 
of decayed merchants and tradesmen of the city 
of London,’ on the site of a convent of Gray 
Friars, which had been annihilated by Henry 
VIII. Dobbs, the benevolent lord mayor, and 
the pious bishop.Hidley, were among the earliest 
patrons of the hospital, and had no inconsider- 
able share in its formation. 

Soactive also were the citieens in seconding tiie 
views of the monarch, that in less than six months 
the whole monastery of Gray Friars was converted 
into a hospital, capable of accommodating 340 
boys. From this time the school has been continu- 
ally increasing both in size and importance, so 
that the 340 scholars have been augmented to the 
number of 1150. The establishment will now 
accommodate 1156 children, including eighty 
girls who are provided for, without any expense 
to their parents or friends, and furnished with 
every thing necessary to forward their education. 
In the year 1809 there were only 1065 children 
upon the foundation, of whom sixty-five were 
girls. Of the 1000 boys, 161 were presented by 
companies, parishes, &c., 498 were sons of free- 
men, 239 were sons of non-freemen, and 102 
sons of clergymen. The hospital was at first 
particularly intended for orphans; and, although 
their state of destitution is no longer an indis- 
pensable qualification, yet it is a strong recom- 
mendation; so that, of the 1000 boys in the 
school in 1809, there were 360 who were either 
orphans or had lost one of their parents. About 
a third part of the children, including all the 
girls, are educated at an auxiliary brtinch of 
Christ’s Hospital, at Hertford, whence tW boys, 
when sufficiently advanced in their studies, are 
transferred to I^ondon. 

In 1672 Charles 11. founded the mathematical 
school, for the instruction of forty boys in navi- 
gation, endowing the hospital at, the same time 
with a sum of £l000 a year, for seven years. 
This school has seven exhibitions for Cambridge, 
and one for Oxford, in every seven years. 

The government of Christ’s Hospital, or the 
Blue Coat School, as it is more familiarly calleil, 
is vested in the lord mayor and aldermen, and 
twelve common-council-men chosen, by lot; 
benefactors to the amount of £400 are also go- 
vernors. There are four schools, fur grammar, 
writing, mathematics, and drawing; the boys 
admitted to the mathematical school are com- 
pelled to^'go to sea, and, when their educa- 
tion is finished, they are placed witli commanders 
of vessels by the governors, and equipped for 
their situation at the expense of the hospital. 

The Charter Howe^ situated on the north side 
of the square to which it gives its name, occu- 
pies the site of an . -ancient monastery for Car- 
thusian monks, called the Grand Chartreux. H 
was i>art of the estate of the hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Sir Walter de Manny, of Hai- 
nauU, one of those gallant knighta who served in 
the wars of Edvirard III., and one of the first 
that were honored with the order of the garter, 
and Michael de Northburgh, bishop of London, 
built and endowed the priory for twenty-fonr 
monks, in the year 1361. The monastery vras 
suppressed in 1538; notwithstanding the obsti- 
nate resistance of the monks. 
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After the dissolution, the house passed into 
the liands of the Howard family, who resided at 
the house ; and James I., on entering his new 
capital, on the 1st of May, 1604, paid his visit 
here to lord Thomas Howard, who entertained 
his majesty and suite for four days. Seven 
years afterwards lord Howard, who had been 
created earl of Suffolk, sold this estate, for the sum 
of £l3,000,to Thomas Sutton, esq., citizen, and 
girdler, the founder of the present noble cstablish- 
iiient. This he effected at the outlay of £20,000, 
independent of an endowment of £4493 19s. lOd. 
per annum. Mr. Sutton intended to preside as 
master of the hospital, but he died on the I2tli 
of December 1611, six months after he had ob- 
tained the charter for its incorporation. The be- 
nevolent intentions of the founder were followed 
by the governors, who, in 1613, made an order, 
that no one should be admitted into the hospital, 
but only * such poor persons as can bring good 
testimony of their good behaviour, and sound- 
ness in religion,* and ‘ no children whose parents 
have any estate in lands to leave unto them, but 
only the children of poor men that want means 
to bring them up.* 

During the civil wars Cromwell was elected 
governor, and attenderl several of the meetings ; 
since that period no event has occurred to injure 
this extensive charity. The number of scholars 
educated is seventy-three; of whom forty-four 
are on the foundation, and twenty-nine students 
at the universities, with an allowance of £20 per 
annum for eight years. Boys who give no pro- 
mise of getting a living by their education, are 
put out apprentices, and have each a sum of £40 
on leaving the school. Kighty pensioners are 
maintained on the endowment, who live in hand- 
some apartments, and have all the necessaries of 
life provided for them ; in order to enable them 
to clothe themselves, they have each an allow- 
ance of £14 a year, and a gown. The hospital 
i.s managed by a master and sixteen governors. 

The charter house, though a venerable pile, 
has few vestiges of the ancient conventual build- 
ing : the chapel is built principally of brick, and 
lined with wainscot; it nas two aisles with Go- 
thic windows; two of these, in the north wall, 
cotitain the arms of Mr. Sutton, in painted glass. 
There are several monuments in the chapel, par- 
ticularly the tomb of the founder, which was 
erected at the expense of £400. The old court 
room is of the age of Elizabeth, and contains a 
profusion of coloring ; the hall is spacious, and 
the apartments for the master convenient. The 
grounds, which are large, and well laid out, afford 
a fine promenade, though not one to which the 
public nave access : and extensive additions are 
now making to the buildings of the establish- 
ment. 

St, Paufs School was founded by Dr. John 
Colet, the eloquent dean of St. Pauts cathedral. 
So early as the reign of Henry I. there was a 
school here, and indeed it appears to have been 
an appendage to every cathedral ; for, at a general 
council held at Rome in 1176, it was decreed 
that, < every cathedral church should have its 
school-master to teach poor scholars and others, 

had been accustomed, and that no man should 
take any reward for license lO teach.’ 
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Upon the foundation of this ancient school, 
dean Colet erected the present seminary, in 1509, 
for the education of 153 boys. He for this 
purpose conveyed the whole of his estate in Lon- 
don to tlie Mercers’ Company, to whom he left 
the perpetual care of the school, and, when asked 
the reason of committing such trust to them, he 
observed, * that there was no absolute certainty 
in human affairs ; but, for his mind, he found 
less corruption in such a body of citizens than in 
any other order or body of mankind.* The com- 
pany have always managed this fund most unex- 
ceptionably. 

The rules for the government of the school, 
which are very minute, were drawn up by the 
dean himself, who directed that in the gram- 
mar school, there should be a high master, 
chosen by the warden and assistants in the 
Mercers* Company ; he was to be ‘ a man hole 
in body, ijoncst and vertuous, and learned in 
good and cleane Latin, literature, and also in 
Greke, as such may be gotten.’ If a priest, he 
was to bo one who had ‘ no benefice with cure, 
and no service that may lett the due business in 
the schole.’ Although dean Colet only lived ten 
years after he had founded the school, yet he had 
the satisfaction of receiving the congratulations 
of Sir Thomas More on its prosperity. 

The only charge is \s. on the admission of 
each scholar. After a classical education, on the 
foundation, the Mercers* Company have an inde- 
finite number of exhibitions, of £50 a year to 
each, to eillier of the universities. In addition 
to the original fund of the dean, the school has 
bad also several bequests of considerable amount, 
and a donation of £l 6,000 three per cents., by 
viscount Camden, for exhibitions of £l00 a year 
each, at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The original school was destroyed by the great 
fire, and was rebuilt by the Mercers* Company ; 
but the latter structure has given way to the 
mouldering hand of lime, and is succeeded by a 
more elegant and more convenient building. 

St. Paul’s school lias ranked among its scho- 
lars, Camden the antiquary, Milton the poet, the 
great duke of Marlborough, the philosophic earl 
of Orrery, Slrype, the editor of Stowe’s London, 
Dr. Edmund Halley, the celebrated astronomer ; 
and several other distinguished persons. 

Merchant Taylors* School is one of the most 
eminent seminaries of education in England. Tt 
was founded by the company in 1561, on a spot 
of ground on the east side of Suffolk Lane, 
Thames Street, formerly called the Manor of the 
Rose, belonging to the duke of Buckingham 
Tlie statutes of this institution provide that 100 
boys shall be taught here at 5s. per quarter, fifty 
at 2s. 6d. per quarter, and 100 or upwards for 
nothing. The number on the establishment is 
seldom less than 300. The boys are instructed 
by a master and three ushers, in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other branches of useful and polite 
learning. 

Sir Thomas White, who was a member of this 
company, and lord mayor in 1553, anxious to 
make still further provision for the youth edu- 
cated at this establishment, founded St. John’s 
College, Oxford, the scholarships of which are 
regularly supplied from merchant taylors* school. 
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A grand public examination of the scholars is 
held for the purpose every year, by the president 
and Fellows of St. Jolin’s (’ollege. 

In order to provide exhibitions for the more 
intelligent of the unsuccessful candidates for 
these scholarships, an anniversary feast was be- 
gun in 1698, by gentlemen who had been edu- 
cated at the school, which has, with a short 
interruption, been continued to the present time. 

The London University and the King’s Col- 
lege are entitled to a place in the enume- 
ration of established schools, although of recent 
formation. The first comprises a handsome 
building in Gower-street, the second is held in a 
wing of Somerset House. Both were founded by 
subscriptions. 

Prisons. The King*s Bench. — Besides the four 
principal prisons in the metropolis for debtors — 
the King’s Bench, Fleet, Whilecross-street, and 
Marshalsea (the latter of which is of a mixed cha- 
racter), there are others belonging to minor courts, 
and numerous lock-up houses, which are a sort 
of purgatory through which the debtor passes to 
prison, unless he either settles with his creditor, 
or agrees to remain in the custody of the sherdf, 
which he can only do at a ruinous expense. 

The king’s bench prison, Southwark, is prin- 
cipally appropriated to the confinement of 
debtors, although persons convicted of libels 
and misdemeanors are sometimes confined here, 
as was the case with lord Cochrane, who con- 
trived, however, to scale the walls, and take his 
seat in the house of commons. 

At what time a prison for the court of king’s 
bench was first erected in Southwark is unknown ; 
but it was formerly customary for the court to be 
held in different places, and tlic prisoners to be 
confined in the nearest gaol. That there has been 
a pfison on or near this spot, for some centuries, 
we learn from Stowe, who states that, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, several persons died there of what 
was called ‘ the sickness of the house,’ which 
was occasioned by a large number of prisoners 
being confined in very small apartments. 

The king’s bench prison, which is surrounded 
by a lofty wall, contains 200 rooms, in which 
upwards of 500 persons liave been confined at 
one time. Prisoners, who can give the necessary 
security, are permitted, during term, to go out 
for one day, and others may piirchase the privi- 
lege, iit a certain limited district, witliout the 
walls, which rules are denominated the rules of 
the king’s bench; they include a space of nearly 
a mile square; it is not always, however, that the 
debtor lestricts himself to these limits; for, when 
an application was made, some years ug^r, to the 
lord chief justice of the court, that the rules 
should be extended, he replied, that they were 
extensive enough, for that, to his knowledge, 
they reached to the West Indies. The emolu- 
ment of the marshal of the king’s bench prison, 
as appears by the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1815, amounted to £'1590 a year, 
of which £872 arose from the sale of beer in tlie 
prison, and £2823 from the rules. 

Fleet Prison . — ^The earliest record we have of 
the Prisona de la Fleet, as it was then called, is 
in the year 1169, although it is probable that k 
is of greater antiquity. The Fleet was at this 
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period, and for some centuries after, used as a 
state prison. It was long tlie receptacle for vic- 
tims of the court of star chamber, and, when that 
odious court was abolished, was appropriated to 
debtors and persons committed for contempt of 
the court of chancery. In the riots of 1780 the 

I jrison of Fleet was almost wholly demolished, 
i has since been rebuilt, and protected in Fleet 
Market by a high wall. It consists of four stories 
of 180 feet each, containing 109 rooms, and is 
calculated, says a very recent historian of London, 
‘ to hold comfortably 250 persons.’ 

The most serious evil formerly attending this 
prison was the facility with wliich illicit mar- 
riages might be performed here. Complaints 
having reached parliament, a committee of en- 
quiry was appointed, who, on investigating the 
subject, ascertained on evidence that, from the 
19th October, 1704, to 12tli February, 1705, — 
2054 marriages were celebrated in this way in 
the Fleet, without either license or certificate of 
banns, besides others that were known to bo 
omitted. Twenty or tlnrty couple were some- 
times joined in one day, and their names con- 
cealed by private marks, if they chose to pay an 
extra fee. Pennant, at a later period, confirms 
this account of the daring manner in which the 
nefarious trallic was carried on. He says, in 
walking by tlie prison, in his youlli, he has been 
often accosted with ‘ Sir, will you please to walk 
in and be married V and he slates that painted 
signs, containing a male and female liand con- 
joined, with the inscription, ‘Marriages per- 
formed within,’ were common along the building. 
A dirty fellow, outside, generally conducted you 
to the parson, a Bardolph looking fidlow, in a 
tattered night-gown, who, if he could not obtain 
more, would marry a couj)le for a glass of gin or 
a roll of tobacco, though he has sometimes been 
known to marry Ivvenly or thirty couple at from 
10s. to .t*l each. This glaring abuse was only 
put an end to by the marriage act in 1753. 

Alurshalsca Prison. — The court of inarslialsea 
was at first institiitotl for detennining the causes 
of the king’s menial servants, and was under the 
control of the knight marshal of the household. 
It now has a jurisdiction extending twelve miles 
round Whitehall (the city of London excepted), 
for actions, debts, damages^ and trespasses. The 
rison is appropriated to pirates and iebtois ; 
ut it is small, inconvenient, and unliealthy, on 
account of the crowded stale it frequently is in. 
A benevolent debtor, a Mr. Allnult, wlio was 
for some time a prisoner in the marshalsea, had 
a large estate bequeatlied to him during his con- 
finement. He had learned sympathy by his suf- 
ferings; and, feeling for others^ woes, left £100 
a year for the discharge of poor debtors from this 
prison, by which means, every year, many obtain 
their liberation. The average number of debtors 
in this prison is stated, in the Parliamentary 
Report of 1815, to be about sixty. 

Whitecross Street Prison.— When so much hu- 
manity has of late years been manifested by the 
legislature, in mitigating the severity of the laws 
against debtors, it is much to be regretted that 
the last prison erected for their confinement 
should unfortunately be of a very opposite 
description. The committee of the house o* 
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commons appointed in 1815, to enquire into the 
state of the prisons of the metropolis, say ‘ they 
have much to regret, that those who have had 
the management of this building should have 
suffered a prison to be undcrtak*‘n upon a plan 
so little likely to answer its object/ White- 
cross Street is calculated to hold 400 prisoners, 
who are separated into different wards, ac- 
cordingly as they are city or county prisotiers. 

Newgate. — So early as the year 1218 Newgate 
(so called from its being later built than the rest) 
was used as a prison, and continued as such until 
finally removed in 1777; but, although the gate 
was frequently rebuilt, yet there seems to have 
been no attempt at improving the apartments ; 
and, so late as the year 1750, a pestilential 
disorder, called the gaol fever, broke out among 
the prisoners, owing to so great a number being 
connned in so small a space ; the infection ex- 
tended from the gaol to the sessions house, when 
Sir Samuel Pennant, lord mayor, alderman Sir 
Daniel [-.amberl, the chief justice of the court of 
common pleas. Sir Thomas Al)ney, Mr. Baron 
Clerk, Mr. Cox, under sheriff, several barristers, 
and nearly the whole of the jury, and severaf 
spectators, fell victims to this pestilential disease. 
Notwithstanding this melancltoly event, twenty 
years elapsed before the first stone of a new 
prison was laid by alderman Beckford ; and 
scarcely was the building finished, when the 
whole of the interior was demolished, during 
the disgraceful riots of 1780. To repair the 
damage that done in a few days by those 
‘lords of misriue,* a London mob, £30,000 was 
necessary, which was chiefly supplied by parlia- 
ment. 

Newgate is now a massy and somewhat su- 
perb building, and perhaps the exterior appear- 
ance of no structure ever better corresponded 
with tlie purpose for which it is intended ; there 
is a sort of gloomy grandeur and terror-striking 
uniformity in its outer walls, which would at 
once point it out as the abode of crime or lniserJ^ 
The interior of the prison is equally suitable to 
its objects ; the cells for condemned malefactors 
are dark as the grave itself ; and such is their 
impression, even on the most hardened, that Mr. 
Howard says, * I was told by those who attend- 
ed me, that ciiminals who had afl'octed an air of 
boldness during their trial, and appeared quite 
unconcerned at the pronouncing sentence upon 
them, were struck with horror, and shed tears 
when brought to these darksome solitary abodes.* 

Since the debtors have been removed to the 
new prison, in Whitecross Street, there is a better 
opportunity of classifying the prisoners ; but they 
are still too numerous to enable the keeper to do 
this effectually: theaveiagie number of prisoners 
in Newgate is 420. 

Adjoining the prison is the Sessioiis flonsey 
^here there is a gaol ddivery eight times a year, 
and yet the prisoners are so numerous that each 
session generally continues a fortniglU or three 
weeks. 

GiltipurStreet Conrptery Newgate, was built 
Recording to a plan suggested by the benevolent 
Howard. It is confined solely to the city of 
^ndon, and is a prison for offenders before 
TO, and a house of correction for such as have 
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been convicted and sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment, of f|;om one month to two 
years. It is also used fol^^ersons committed for 
assaults, night charges, disorderly persons, va- 
grants, and prisoners remanded for future exa- 
mination ; and numerous indeed are the persons 
who run the gauntlet of at lei^l one niglus lodg- 
ing in Giltspur Street Compter ; as it appears 
by the evidence of Mr. Teague, the keeper, that 
from the 1st of January, to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1818, inclusive, 4581 persons were commit- 
ted to this prison, of whom 1170 were for felonies, 
637 for assaults, 1721 for misdemeanors, and 
1407 as vagabonds. 

Cold Bath. Fields. — This prison, which is 
called the house of correction for the county 
of Middlesex, was, like Giltspur compter, built 
on the suggestions of Mr. Howard, though it is 
to he doubted, whether his benevolent objects 
have been realized. 

It contains nearly 300 sleeping cells, and even 
these are sometimes found insufficient ; so that 
barracks of wood, in each of which from fifteen 
to thirty persons sleep, are erected in the yard. 
In the year 1818, 3902 persons were committed 
to this prison, of whom 748 were females : and 
the average number of prisoners is about 400. 
The prison is almost entirely used as a liouse of 
correction ; the prisoners were employed in pick- 
ing old rope for oakum, until the year 1823, 
when a tread-mill capable of working 320 indi- 
viduals was introduced. The annual expense 
of maintaining this prison is about £7000. 

Clcrkenwelt Prison. — Bridewell was anciently 
not only the prison for the city, but for Middle- 
sex also, and all oflenders were sent there by llie 
justices ; but, says an old historian, ‘These mis- 
creants so increased that Bridew'ell could not 
contain them, nor employ them, neither were the 
governors willing to receive them.* It was there- 
fore, in the year 1015, found necessary to build 
a new prison, and Clcrkenwell was fixed upon 
as the spot. The building which, together with 
the ground, cost £2500 was defrayed by the jus- 
tices and the inhabitants. The governors of 
Bridewell gave £500, which was principally ex- 
pended in furnishing the prison. Previous to 
the erecting this prison there had been a sort of 
large watch-house called the cage, which was 
taken down in 1614. 

The present Clerkenw^ell prison, which is 
nearly on the site of the old one, is a sort of aux- 
iliary to Newgate, and includes prisoners wailing 
the Old Bailey sessions, who are always removed 
to Newgate on the Thursday previous to their 
commencement — others for petty larcenies who 
are detained for the Middlesex sessions, and 
prisoners committed for re-examination. The 
prison is capable of bolding 350 prisoners, and, 
in the year 1818, 4012 persons were committed 
to the new prison (’lerkenwell. 

Tot hill-fields BnVtwc//.— Upwards of 3000 
persons are annually committed to tins prison, 
and the average number of inmates is about 100, 
who for a day room have only one apartment, 
which measures no more than twelve feet by 
twelve and a half. Tliis prison is%retchedly de- 
ficient in size and means of classification, and 
the place where it stands is unhealth} . 
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The Borough Compter is equally defective in 
point of classification, as prisoners of all ages, 
and of every grade in crime, are compelled to 
herd together. ’ ‘ 

The Surretf County gaol, in Ilorsemonger 
Lane, was built in 1781, and is appropriated to 
the confinuinent of debtors as well as felons. 
Adjoining to the prison is tlie sessions house, 
where all misdemeanors aie tried, and the assizes 
for tlie county are sometimes held. On the lop 
of this prison colonel OesparJ and his associates 
were executed in 1803. 

The Club Jlouacs belong to the west end of the 
town : we can only here find room for a brief 
notice of one or two of our older J.ondon taverns. 
No prince, or even knight, is now found to in- 
dulge in open revels, as prince Hal and Falstaff, 
and all ‘the merry men of Kastrheap,’ did at the 
Boar’s Head ; nor would our Raleighs, our 
Shakspeares, our Ben Jonsons, Beaumonts, 
Fletchers, or Seldens (had we any such) pass 
their evenings in taverns in Aldersgate Street, 
Fleet Street, or Cornhill, as the wortlncs we have 
just named, were in the habit of doing. Yet 
while it is remembered that Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont, and others of their contem- 
poraries used to assemble at the Mermaid tavern, 
Cornhill, and that under Sir Walter Raleigh an 
intellectual and convivial society of the spirits of 
the age was formed, called the IMermaid cluh, 
which, says Mr. Giftbrd, ‘ combined more talent 
and genius, perhaps, than ever met together, be- 
fore or since, an interest will be attached to 
these spots.’ Beaumont in a poetic epistle, 
from the country to Jonson, has described tlio 
‘wit combats,* as Fuller calls them, which in 
those days took place at the Mermaid tavern. 

Ben Jonson was a great frequenter also of the 
Devil Tavern, by Temple Bar (now occupied by 
Child’s Place), and the Swan Tavern, near Cliar- 
ing Cross. ‘ Rare Ben’ appears to liave owed 
much of his inspiration to sack and canary ; in a 
MS. preserved at Du’wich, and said to be his 
journal, he ascribes the failure of some of his 
pieces to the death of the ‘ honest Ralph,’ when 
he appears to have left the house ; for, says he, 

‘ I ana my boys drink bad wine at the Devil.’ 
This, however, was not always the case ; for in 
another memorandum he says, ‘The first speecli 
in iny Catiline, spoken toSylla’s ghost, was writ 
after I had parted with my friends at the Devil 
Tavern ; I had drank well that night, and had 
brave notions.’ 

At a later period we find the men of genius 
mixing together at a lavcrn, many allusions to 
which are made in the Spectator, the ’I’atler, and 
other essays of the early part of the lasi century. 
Sir Richard Steele was fond of a tavern, and 
however ridiculous his uxoriousness may, and 
must appear, yet we have always thought a pas- 
sage of oiu of his letters to his wife, written from 
a tavern, particularly expressive, when he assures 
her that he will be with her, not in half or a 
quarter of an hour, but ‘ within half a bottle of 
wine.’ 

The Kit Cat Club, ‘ the patriots who saved 
Britain/ as Horace Walpole designates them, 
originally met at the liouse of a pastry cook, in 
Shire Lane; yci tliay soon enabled Christopher 
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Cat, their host, to accommodate them bettor at 
the Fountain in the Strand, where their principal 
meetings were held. 

A more ancient tavern, however, than any ot 
these, was the Tabard, in the Borough (now 
the Talbot) tlie place whence Chaucer’s pilgrims 
set out. 

The taverns of the present day can scarcely 
boast of any literary associations ; and although 
professor Porson frequented a house in the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden, which now 
displays his portrait, it was rather to indulge his 
unlortiinate propensities unrestrained than to 
seek society. 

The first Theatref. — When dramatic repre- 
sentations ceased to be founded on religious 
subjects, they were no longer performed in 
churches, as was the case sometimes with the 
mysteries and moralities, and playhouses be- 
came necessary. The convenient lorra of the inns 
(still preserved in many of them) in London, 
with an open area in the centre, and a gallery 
on each side of the quadrangle, presented iUelf 
as a theatre ready made, with the exception of 
the stage : this was easily raised, either in the 
centre or on one side of the court, and thus many 
of our early dramatic pieces were performed. 
Kveii the first theatres were but a very slight 
improvement, for the area or pit was genendly 
exposed to the air. 

The first company of players that received the 
sanction of a patent was that of JairtM BtirJbidge 
and others, the servants of the earl of Leicester, 
to whom queen Elizabeth granted a patent in 
1574. 

It appears from Stowe that the first players 
were ‘ ingenious tradesmen and gentlemen’s ser- 
vants/ who united in a company of themselves 
‘ to learn interludes, to expose vice, or to repre- 
sent the noble actions of our ancestors but that 
in process of time it became an occupation, when 
the players publicly ‘ uttered popular and sedi- 
tious matters, and shameful speeches ; and, these 
plays being commonly acted on Sundays and 
festivals, the churches were forsaken, and the 
playhouses thronged/ 

When the first London theatre was built, or 
where it was actually situated, seems doubtful ; 
but, early in the reign of Elizabeth, the Curtain, 
the lied Bull, and the Globe theatres, were all 
nourishing. Pennant was so anxious to identify 
Shakspeare with the Globe Theatre, that in a 
map he has given, purporting to be a plan of Lon- 
don and Westminster in the year 1563, he has 
introduced the singular anachronism of ‘Shak- 
speare’s play-house/ although the immortal bard 
was not born until the following year, — nor the 
Globe Theatre built on the site of an amphi- 
tlieatre fur bear-baiting in Bankside, Southwark, 
until the year 1596, 1598. The Globe was 
burnt down on St. Peter’s day, the 29th of June 
1613. The fire originated, according to Win- 
wood, with the mimic discharges in Shakspeares 
play of Henry VIll., when the rushe.s of the 
roof caught fire ; and he adds, that the attention 
of the audience was so much engaged with the 
actors, that they did not notice it. 

Near the Globe in Southwark, which seems to 
have been tlie first refuge of the regular dram»> 
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were tlie Swan and the Rose, two very early 
theatres, and they appear to have been very at- 
tractive, if the assertion of Taylor, the water 
poet, can be relied on, that * about the year 1596, 
the players began to play on the Bankside, and 
leave playing in London and Middlesex for the 
most part/ There were also either then, or soon 
after, six other tlieatres on the Middlesex side of 
the Thames. 

If the Globe was rendered memorable by 
Shakspeare’s connexion with it, the Curtain 
Theatre near Shoreditch, the name of which is 
preserved in the Curtain Road, had a similar 
distinction, by its being the place where * rare 
Ben Jonson* acted, before he obtained cele- 
brity as an author; yet the Curtain Theatre never 
appears to have flourished, although it had as an 
actor, Dick Tarlton, one of the best comedians 
of the tirrie of Elizabeth. We can only further 
name the Red Bull in Clerkenwell, the Fortune, 
Barbican, tbe Blackfriars and the Whitefriars, as 
early play bouses. 

The first theatre in Drury Lane was a cock- 
pit, which, hoisting a phmnix for a sign, was 
sometimes called by that name ; it was not, 
however, until after the restoration of Charles 
H. that a house suitable for the accommodation 
of the public was erected. It soon shared the 
too common fate of the London theatres, and 
was burnt down in 1671 ; and three years after- 
wards it was rebuilt under the direction of that 
great architect. Sir Christopher Wren. This 
fabric* which was of consiaerable dimensions, 
and excelletU in its internal arrangements, re- 
mained undisturbed until the year 1791, when it 
was • determined to take it down and rebuild 
it on a scale better adapted to the increased po- 
pulation, and more refined taste of the age. In 
building the new theatre, in 1793, the architecture 
fell into an opposite extreme ; the house w;is so 
enlarged in its dimensions as to be a theatre 
for spectators rather than hearers ; and as the 
audience lost all those advantages which a con- 
venient distance from the speaker gave in seeing 
the expression of his countenance, and hearing 
the varied modulations of his voice, the love of 
spectacle, which had already manifested itself, 
began to predominate. 

As so many theatres had been destroyed by 
fire, it was determined, to take every precau- 
tion against such a calanj^ty in future. An iron 
curtain, which resist^ ^the force of a sledge 
hammer, was construoUd. so as to let down in a 
moment of danger, an4 separate the audience 
from the stage, while a reservoir was formed on 
the top of the house, filled with water sufficient, 
^ the epilogue spoken at the opening of the 
theatre, by Miss Farren, gave assurance, to 
‘ drown the audience in a minute.' On the first 
*ught the iron curtain was let down, and the 
stage was filled with water, on which a man rowed 
round with a boat; the managers boasted of 
their reservoirs, 

A firm reliance. 

Whose streams set confiagration at defiance. 

J^t these were ‘ luckless words,' a ‘ bootless 
wast;’ for, fifteen years afterwards, the whole 
fabric was burnt to the ground. ITiis calamity 


occurred on the 24th of February, 1809, and so 
rapid were the flames, that, although the fire did 
not break out until 11 o'clbil^k at night, the im- 
mense edifice was reduc^^;|D a pile of ruins in 
less than three hours. 

So various and so conflicting were the interests 
in the property of the theatric, that it was long 
before they could be reconciled ; at length it 
was determined to rebuild it on a somewhat 
diminished, but more magnificent scale, and Mr. 
B. Wyatt was appointed architect for the pur- 
pose. From Ins plan, and under his direction, 
the present editice was raised, and opened to, the 
public on the 10th of October, 1812. 

The rebuilding tbe interior of the theatre cost 
upwards of £14,000, and was executed in the 
short period of two months. It is due to the 
proprietors to state, that every alteration, while it 
adds something to tl»e comfort of the audience, 
renders the ornamental decorations more chaste 
and elegant, and it is difficult lo conceive a more 
beautiful structure in its interior than Drury 
Lane Theatre. The grand entrance, in Brydges 
Street, is through a spacious hall into a rotunda 
of great beauty ; two noble staircases lead to 
the boxes, and to a saloon eighty-six feet in 
length, the walls of which are nearly covered 
with looking-glasses : the lobbies are spacious, 
and tbe house, which is lighted with gas, is well 
aired and ventilated. The exterior of the 
theatre is plain, but by no means inelegant. To 
the front, which is of the Doric order, a portico, 
surmounted by a statue of Shakspeare, was added 
in 1820, which is infinitely beneath the dignity 
of so noble a structure. Both the theatres of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden enjoy the pri- 
vilege of a royal patent, which authorises them 
to act dramas of every description, from tragedy, 
comedy, farce, operas, ballots, or spectacles of 
every class, provided they have previously been 
submitted to, and authorised by, the lord cham- 
berlain. 

In its general management, in the character of 
the performance, and in the periods at which the 
house is opened and closed every season, Covent 
Garden Theatre resembles that of Drury l>ane ; 
and while there is an honorable rivalry in tlie 
elegance of their respective structures, in the 
spirit with which new pieces are produced, or 
new actors of eminence are obtained, the pro- 
prietors arc mutually accommodating to each 
other. 

Covent Garden Theatre possesses a patent, 
originally granted to Sir William Duvenant, ami 
under which successive companies acted at the 
theatres in Dorset Street and Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
nor was it until 1733 that a theatre was built in 
Bow Street, Covent (harden, when Mr. Rich, 
who had formerly had the direction of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and afterwards that of lancoln's 
Inn fields, removed to the new' theatre, over 
which he presided until the year 1761, having 
been for fifty years the manager of a company 
under the patent granted by Charles 11. In 1767 
Mr. Harris, a young man who had not attained 
bis twenty-first year, became a principal pro- 
prietor of this theatie, a considyable» share of 
which remains in his family. Various im- 
provements were made in the interior of this 
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theatre, and in 1792 Mr. Harris expended 
£25,000 upon it, when the prices of admission 
were raised. For some years Drary Lane had 
an advantage over Covent Garden, in possessing 
the talents of Mrs. Siddons, and her brother 
John Philip Kemble, who did so much to res- 
cue the stage from the ridiculous and barbarous 
costume which had hitherto disgraced it ; but in 
the year 1800 this company gained a great 
accession of strength in the person of George 
Frederick Cooke, whose debut on a humbler 
stage has already been noticed, and whose 
talents and dissipation made him so long an 
object of public admiration and regret. 

' On the 2d of September, 1808, this theatre, 
with all that it contained, was completely burnt 
to the ground, — and so rapid were the flames, 
that they threatened destruction to the whole 
neighbourhood, several houses caught tire, and 
were reduced to ruins, and the walls of the the- 
atre falling twenty persons were killed. No time 
w’as lost in rebuilding this theatre, the first stone 
of which was laid on tlie 31st of December, 
1808, by his present majesty, then prince of 
Wales. In ten months this immense edifice was 
finished, and opened to the public on the 18lh 
of September, 1809, when a new dangc?r threat- 
ened the proprietors, who, having built the the- 
atre at an expense of £150,000, sought an in- 
demnity, by raising the price of admission. This 
was warmly resisted by the public ; and for more 
than a mouth the theatre was a scene of conti- 
iiued riot and confusion, which is known by the 
name of the * O. P. (old prices) war.’ At length 
a compromise was elfeoted; but tlie injury done 
to the theatri!, and the loss sustained from other 
causes, was long felt by the proprietors. This 
theatre, like that of Drury J.ane, is continually 
receiving some new alteration or improvement in 
its interior, which is at once elegant and conve- 
nient. 

Ki7ig*s TheatrCf liaymai'kct . — The opera had 
become so popular early in the last century, that 
a theatre was built for it in the Hay market by 
Sir John Vanburgh, the architect. It was raised 
by thirty persons of rank, principally of the whig 
party, if we may judge by their inscribing the 
first stone with the words ‘ Little Whig,’ in com- 
pliment to lady Sunderland, a celebrated beauty 
of the day. The money subscribed was £l00 
each, and the theatre opened on the 9th of April, 
1705, with an Italian opera, which was far from 
being successful ; it, however, continued under 
various managers, and witli doubtful succe.ss, 
until the year 1720, when a sum of £50,000 was 
raised by subscription to support the Italian 
opera, which has ever since ranked as one of 
the favorite amusements of the fashionable 
world. 

The Opera House was burnt dpwn on the 17th 
of June, 1789; and on the 3d of April, in the 
following year, the first stone of the present 
structure was laid, by the earl of Buckingham- 
shire, with numerous inscriptions, one of which, 
* Praevalebit iustitia,* is excessively common place, 
and more applicable to a court of law, than a 
theatre crecte^ for singers and dancers. Although 
the interior of the * king’s theatre,’ as it was now 
called^ is well constructed, yet in its external ap- 


pearance it was one of the most gloomy and 
chimsy buildings of the metropolis, until, in the 
recent improvements in this part of the town, a 
fine colonnade was added to the fronts in Pall 
Mall and the Haymarket, and the whole exterior 
remodelled, covered with stucco, and embellished 
with a relievo, by Mr. Budd. 

The interior of the king’s theatre is magni- 
ficent and extensive. It contains 172 boxes, of 
which sixty-eight are said to be private pro- 
perty. 

The little theatre in the Haymarket^ as this 
house was called, to distinguish it from the opera- 
house, has long possessed an uninterrupted and 
extensive share of public favor. This theatre 
owes its rise to a speculating mechanic of 
the name of Potter; it was first raised in 1720, 
without any specific object beyond that of leas- 
ing it to the French players, as the foreign play- 
ers and singers were then called, be their country 
what it might. It was opened on the 29th of 
December in that year. Foote had the old the- 
atre taken down, and a new one built ; but 
whether this was an improvement or not may be 
fairly doubted, as a more disagreeable or. incon- 
venient structure can scarcely be conceived than 
the late theatre, opened in May, 1767. In 
nothing was the house more disadvantageously 
constructed than in the entrances, which were 
extremely narrow ; a melancholy proof of this 
occurred on the 3d of February, 1794, when, his 
majesty having bespoken the play, the rush to 
the pit on the opening of the do^ rs was so great, 
that fifteen persons were killed, and mme than 
twenty others dreadfully injured. It has been 
severally under the management of Foote, the 
two Colmans, and Thomas Dibdiri, all gentle- 
men of such talents, and so intimately acquaint- 
ed with the detail of a theatre, as to ensure 
its success. 

In 1821 the old theatre was taken down, and 
a neat, as well as a more commodious building 
was erected, from designs by Mr. Nash. In the 
front is a portico, supported by six columns: 
above the portico are nine circular columns, 
which are ornamented and connected with the 
entablature. The interior of the theatre, though 
it is not very conveniently arranged for comfort, 
is creditable to the artist, particularly the boxes, 
which are capable of Uflle improvement. 

English Opera lioitfi,. — ^The Lyceum, or, as it 
has since been called, the English opera house, 
in the Strand, was opened in June, 1809. It 
did not at first meet witli the patronage to which 
so laudable an attempt was entitled, and the 
plan has since been extended so as to include 
farcical burlettas and serious melo-dramas, as 
well as operas. 

The lyceurn was rebuilt a few years ago under 
the directions of Mr. Beazely, an architect 
whose talents in this line have been successfully 
exercised on several occasions in London, as well 
as in Dublin ; and a neat portico was afterwards 
erected in the front. 

This theatre was destroyed by fire in the month 
of March,. 1830. 

The Surrey Theatre^ in Black friars’ Road, for- 
merly called the Royal Circus, was built about ll'^ 
year 1779, for burlettas and equestrian Exercisers 
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and was for some time under the direction 
of the British Tyrteeus, Charles Dibdin. In 
1805 it was burnt down, but was immediately 
rebuilt. It has recently been remodelled in the 
interior, and is one of the largest and most ele> 
gant of the minor theatres. 

Astlei/s Royal Amphitheatre^ Westminster 
Bridge (for it will not easily lose its name, 
although Astlcy is no more, and he is succeeded 
by Mr. Davis), was first opened about the year 
1767 as a riding-school by Mr, Peter Astley, 
who had served in the army, and was a remark- 
ably good horseman. The skill he displayed in 
managing the noblest of all quadrupeds attracted 
public attention, and Mr. Astley thought he 
might turn it to advantage by receiving money 
as an exhibition. An information was soon 
lodged against him, when, fortunately for him, 
his late majesty was riding over Westminster 
Bridge on a spirited horse, which proved restive 
and unmanageable even by the king, who was an 
excellent horseman. Mr. Astley happened to see 
him come up, and soon convinced his majesty of 
his skill in the managing of horses ; tlie result 
was, that Mr. Astley got rid of the information, 
and in a few days obtained a license. The am- 
phitheatre is now principally celebrated for its 
equestrian spectacles and gymnastic exercises. 

The Cohourg, 'Vheatre^ in Waterloo Bridge 
Road, which indicates its recent origin by its 
name, is an elegant little theatre, and was built 
in 1817. It is more remarkable for the beauty 
if the scenery than the merits of the dramas 
produced, or the talents of the actors. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre was long celebrated 
for its Naumachia, which it exhibited by means 
of having a large current of water to flow under 
the stage. The real water, so long its greatest 
attraction, is now very seldom resorted to ; and 
melo-dramas, burlettas, and pantomimes, aie the 
favorite performances: in the latter description 
of pieces, Sadler’s Wells theatre had, for many 
years, the benefit of Orimaldi’s talents as clown. 
A dreadful occurrence took place at this theatre 
on the 1.5th of October, 1807, when some per- 
son, from mere wantonness, it is supposed, called 
out * a fight,' which was mistaken for the w ord 
'fire.' In vain did the manager come forward 
to assure the audience of the mistake, — they 
rushed from the gallery vfith dread impetuosity; 
ami many, finding tW* avenues blocked up, 
h‘aped into the pit ; in consequence of which, 
eighteen persons were killed, and several others 
>vounded. The managers granted free benefits 
to the relatives of the deceased. 

TheAdelphi Theatre^ formerly the Sans Pareil, 
in the Strand, and the Olympic Theatre^ in Wych 
Street, erected by. Mr. Astley in 1806, are 
sniall, but neat thwres, where burlettas and 
pantomimes are performed ; and such are gene- 
the amusements of the West London Then- 
in Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court 
J^oad, although it has occasionally been used 
for french subscription plays. 

The Royalty^ or East London Theatre, inVVell 
\treet, Wellclose Square, presented many amu- 
scepes during the war, of real, and not of 
life, on account of the company by which 
‘ was frequented being principally sailors. 
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This theatre was built in 1787, with a view of 
performing the regular drama, which it was sup- 
posed the magistrates of the Tower Hamlets, in 
whose precincts it was, cOuId authorize. Mr. 
John Palmer tried the experiment, which was 
only permitted one night. The performances 
were then confined to pantomimes and panto- 
mimic burlettas, and that veiy rigidly. It was 
burnt in 182(5 ; and a new theatre, erected from 
from designs by Mr. Whitwell, fell to the ground 
shortly after its completion. 

Royal Academy of Music , — Numerous as the 
literary and scientific institutions in the metro- 
olis are, and highly conducive as they have 
een in promoting the objects for which they 
were established, one was yet wanting devoted 
exclusively to music. Such an institution has 
recently been formed under the immediate pa- 
tronage of his majesty ; and, though yet in its in- 
fancy, it promises to rank with the most flourish- 
ing institutions in the country. The object of 
the institution, which was founded in 1822, 
is ‘ to ])romote the cultivation of the science of 
music, and afibrd facilities for attaining perfec- 
tion in it, by assisting in the general instruction 
of the natives of this country, and thus enabling 
those who pursue this delightful branch of the 
fine arts to enter into competition with, and rival 
the natives of other countries, and to proviile for 
themselves the means of an honorable and com- 
fortable li%'elihood.' 

In order to attain these objects, a number of 
pupils, male and female, proportioned to the 
funds of the institution, arc admitted, between the 
ages of ton and fifteen, and instructed by the best 
masters. The students pass an examination to 
ascertain if they possess a decided aptitude or 
disposition for music, before they can be ad- 
mitted as candidates, and the election takes place 
by ballot; the subscribers voting according to 
the amount of their contributions. Each student, 
on being admitted, pays fifteen guineas to the 
funds, and ten guineas annually; but the fees of 
the children of professors of music are somewhat 
modified. 

The noble mansion lately occupied by the 
earl of C’arnarvon, in Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square, has been fitted up for the purposes of 
the Academy. The rooms are of large dimen- 
sions, two of them being upwards of seventy feet 
each in length, and the other apartments afford 
every convenience. The professors, selected to 
superintend this establishment, are gentlemen of 
acknowledged talent. 

Concerts. — So great is the love of music among 
the British nobility, or so liberal is their pa- 
tronage of its professors, that the mansions of 
several noblemen are not only thrown open to 
their friends, whom they entertain with a con- 
cert, but they permit eminent musicians to 
take a benefit at their houses, which they cause 
to be fitted up for the purpose — a compliment 
not paid to any other class of individuals. 

Independent of these concerts, and of those 
given by subscription at taverns and public 
rooms, there are several buildings in London 
devoted almost exclusively to musical entertain- 
ments ; and numerous associations formed to 
promote the science. The Argyle Rooms, in 
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Hegent Street, which were rebuilt in a splend\d 
manner in 1818, were the first, but these have 
lately been destroyed by fire. They consisted 
of a grand concert- room, fitted up with an 
orchestra at one extremity, and boxes at the 
other, a ball-room of large dimensions, adrawing- 
room, and ante-room, and other apartments. 
These rooms were let for balls, concerts, ana 
masquerades; and here the Royal Harmonic 
Institution, which is as much of a trading as a 
scientific association, was established. This so- 
ciety, which is managed by musical professors, 
gives lectures, publishes musical works, and 
purchases and disposes of harps, piano fortes, 
and other musical instruments. The Philharmonic 
Society established in 1813. Other minor, 
but meritorious musical societies, we have not 
room to particularise. 

Public Gardens. — Vauxhall is the only one 
of tlmse once popular places that retains its ori- 
ginal character, the others having either entirely 
disappeared, and their sites been occupied witli 
buildings, or they have sunk into common tea- 
gardens, where the humbler classes of society 
relax on a Sunday evening in summer, and in- 
dulge themselves with a glass of ‘ home-brewed 
ale,’ or their wives and families with a cup of 
tea. 

The most celebrated of the modern public 
gardens was Ranelagh, near Chelsea, once the 
seat of a nobleman of that name. On his death, 
in 1733, the estate was sold, and fell into the 
hands of some speculative gentlemen, who deter- 
mined on forming it into a place of public 
amusement, similar to Vauxhall, which had just 
risen into popularity. In the fitting up the gar- 
dens, a magnificent rotunda was erected, 150 
feet in diameter, in which was an orchestra, with 
numerous boxes and seats for the audience. 
The entertainments principally consisted of vocal 
and instrumental music. The rotunda was 
opened with a public breakfast in April 1742, 
which was followed by a concert. The inhabi- 
tants of I^ndon are, however, too much occu- 
pied to assemble in sufficient numbers for enter- 
tainments in the day, and the morning concerts 
at Ranelagh were soon relinquished for evening 
amusements. For some years the tide of fashion 
set strong in favor of Ranelagh, which was one 
of the most attractive resorts of the gay world; 
but afterwards, ceasing to be popular, the pro- 
prietors, in 1803, rased the building to the 
ground and sold the materials. The price of 
admission was half-a-crown. 

Mary-Ui^ Bonne Gardens occupied the site of 
Manchester Square ; they were not formed into a 
place of regular amusement until the y i-ir 1737, 
when Mr. Gough the proprietor, who had before 
kept them gratuitously open, charged a shilling 
to each person, who in return received a ticket, 
which enabled him to have victuals or liquor to 
the full amount of the money paid on entering 
the gardens. Charles Dibdin and Charles Bannis- 
ter made their debut, when youths, in Mary-la- 
Bonne Gardens, where very splendid f&tes were 
fluently given, particularly on the birth-day of 
his laie majesty. Fire-woriu, and a representa- 
tion of Mount TFtna, were among the amuse- 
ments. A sort of fair was once held in the gar- 
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dens, which were on that occasion fitted up witi^ 
numerous shops and booths. 

Islington was long celebrated for its public 
gardens; for, in addition to White Conduit 
House, and Bagnigge Wells, now mere tea-gar- 
dens, there were the New Tunbridge Wells, or Is- 
lington Spa, and Sadler’s Wells, which have been 
erroneously confounded as the same by most of 
the London local historians. The Islington Spa, 
a spring of chalybeate water, now in a small 
garden in Lloyd’s Row, near the New River 
Head, was discovered about the year 1690, and 
was opened to the poor gratis, provided they did 
not go out of mere curiosity, but with a certifi- 
cate from a surgeon or an apothecary. A few 
years aftenvards, as we learn by an advertise- 
ment of the year 1700, there was * music for 
dancing all day long every Monday and Thurs- 
day during the summer season,’ but, with a due 
regard to public morals, no masks were admitted. 
In 1733 the Islington Spa rose to the very height 
of popularity. Their royal highnesses the princes- 
ses Amelia and Caroline, having been recom- 
mended the use of chalybeate waters, repaired to 
Islington daily during the season of that year. 
Their example was soon followed by the nobility 
and gentry to such an extent, that the proprietor 
frequently took £30 in a single morning. 

White Conduit House ^ where the humbler 
class of the iuhal)itants hie, merry-hearted, on a 
Sunday, is one of the most celebrated of all the 
tea-gardens in the neighbourhood of London, 
numerous as they are. The house takes its 
name from an old stone conduit, erected in the 
year 1641, which supplied the charter-house with 
water through a leaden pipe. The garden of 
White Conduit House is very spacious, and a 
neighbouring field was formerly attached to it as 
a cricket-ground, where a club of noblemen and 
gentlemen assembled to practise that game. 
This house was some years ago occupied by a 
Mr. Christopher Bartholomew, a gentleman 
whose unconquerable passion for gaming in the 
lottery reduced him to beggary, notwithstandinL; 
he was at one time worth £50,000, and had 
several lucky hits, one of which he celebrated by 
a f&te champetre in these gardens, ‘ to comme- 
morate the smiles of fortune,’ as the tickets ef 
admission expressed it; it was, however, no 
wonder that he was rjiined, as he sometimes 
s|)ent 2000 guineas a day in insurance in the 
lottery, selling his stacks of hay or any thing to 
raise the money. The last tliirteen years of his 
life were passed in great poverty, yet still his 
passion never forsook him; and when towawls 
the close of his life he got about £600 by a new 
adventure in the lottery, and had purchased an 
annuity with the money, he sold it again to in- 
dulge in his fatal propensitjf’. 

There are several other tea-gardens much fre- 
quented on Sundays, but they appear rapidly 
declining in popularity ; and Bagnigge Welh, 
once the residence of the celebrated ftivorite of 
Charles II., Nell Gv^ynne, is by no means res- 
pectably attended. 

On the Surrey side of the Thames was for- 
merly the Bermondsey Spa, in Grange Road 
Bermondsey. The spring, which was cbalyb^tff 
was discovered in 1770 ; but, some years previous 
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to this time, Mr. Thomas Keyse, the proprietor 
of the gardens, a self-taught artist, renderea them 
attractive by exhibiting a collection of his own 
paintings, principally subjects of still life, which 
possessed considerable merit. Keyse afterwards 
obtained a license for opening his gardens with 
musical entertainments during the summer sea- 
son. Burlettas were also sometimes performed 
on small temporary stages, erected in the gar- 
den. Fire-works were occasionally introduced ; 
and one season Mr. Keyse constructed an im- 
mense model, which covered four acres of ground, 
of Gibraltar, in order to represent the memorable 
siege of that place in 1782. The height of the 
rock was upwards of fifty feet, and the exhibition 
was as popular as it was creditable to the mecha- 
nical ingenuity of Mr. Keyse, but his talents 
were almost thrown away from the unfavorable 
situation in which they were exerted. 

Independent of the public gardens in the im- 
mediate environs of the metropolis, attempts 
have been made to introduce them at some dis- 
tance from town ; and in the year 1742 Ruckholt 
House, Layton, Essex, which is said to have 
been once the mansion of queen Elizabeth, was 
opened by Mr. Barton, the pioprietor, with pub- 
lic breakfasts, weekly concerts, and occasional 
orations, but the distance from town was unfavor- 
able, and the entertainments were not continued 
more than four years. 

Several of the taverns near London have large 
gardens, which are much frequented in the sunv- 
mer season, although they possess no attractions 
beyond the sale of refreshments. 

Modem improvements,--^i( during a war, un- 
exampled in its duration, and in the expense at 
which it was sustained, the British metropolis 
continued not merely to add house to house, but 
street to street, and to increase in magnificence, 
it was to be expected that, ‘the piping time of 
peace’ would give a new impulse to improvement. 
Such, indeed, is the case; and with the exception 
of the west end of the town, where Hyde Park 
seems to say, * hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
farther,’ we see London stretching out its Bria- 
rean arms in every direction, swallowing up every 
villa in its environs, and making them a part of 
the great capital. Islington has long been con- 
nected with London, which still, unsatiated, 
sketches northward. Somers’ Town has no other 
division from the rest of the metropolis than a 
and Kentish Town, and Camden Town, will 
soon be closely connect^ with it. Hackney can 
scarcely be called a distinct village ; and east- 
'vard we find a chain of buildings erecting, 
jvhich will soon unite the adjacent villas with 
‘enlarged and still increasing London;’ if we 
turn to the south we shall iiiid the buildings in- 
leasing so rapidly, that Greenwich road will 
so^ become one contimiHl street, 
j Nor is it in the environs of London pnly that 
spirit of improvement has gone forth, since 
almost every part of the metropolis, 
a few years Moorfields has been changed 

rom a barren field to a neat circus ; the Bank 
^ been enlarged ; the only private house re- 
^ining, built by Sir Christopher Wren, for- 
"J®dy the civic palace, restorea in a style ap- 
propriate to its original grandeur, and numerous 
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other improvements in hand, and in contempla- 
tion. At the west end pf the metropolis, the 
change is still more maiiifest. Charing Cross 
the only memorial of the affection of Edward I. 
for his beloved Eleanor, remaining in London, 
still retains its form, as does the equestrian statue 
of Charles L, cast by Le S«ur, but the alterations 
in the immediate neighbourhood are immense. 
Where the royal stables formerly stood (the 
Mews) splendid buildings are arising, and the 
church of St. Martin’s in the fields will no longer 
remain like a candle hid under a bushel, Scot- 
land Yard (so called from the kings of Scotland 
having a palace there, when they visited London) 
is now occupied by a fine street stretching towards 
the river, and the cathedral of St. Paul's can now 
be viewed from the admiralty. 

Regent Street, which extends from Carlton 
House to Portland Place, though of varied arclii- 
tecture, some of which is not in good taste, is 
still a noble street, and leads to one of the greatest 
ornaments of the metropolis, the Regent’s Park, 
around which noble terraces are springing up, as 
if by magic. This park, which is very spa- 
cious, is beautifully laid out; the grounds exhib- 
iting a charming variety of lawns, lakes, shrubbe- 
ries, &c. Such are a few of the improvements 
which have taken place under the auspices of 
George IV. ; and if it cannot bt said of his ma- 
jesty, as of the Roman emperor, that he found a 
city of brick, and left one of marble, it cannot 
be denievi that, while he has sustained the na- 
tional honor abroad, he has done more to patron- 
ize literature, to advance the fine arts, and to 
improve the metropolis, than any sovereign that 
ever wielded the Bristish sceptre; and should 
providence spare his majesty to complete his de- 
signs, and preserve the peace of Europe, we may 
anticipate that England will continue to be the 
first country, and London the first city, in the 
world ; and in the last words of Paolo Sarpi, in 
speaking of his native Venice, we shall say of 
London, Esto perpetua I 

PART IV. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

The office of /ard mayLrr^ as we have seen, wan 
first recognised about the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. 

According to the charter of king John the right 
of electing the mayor was vested in the citizens 
at large. After the common council was esU^- 
blished, they appear for a lime to have usurped 
the place of the general body of freemen ; but, 
returning to a juster sense of the rights of their 
constituents, they passed, in 1475, a declaratory 
act of council, by which the election to the office 
was declared to belong to the mayor, aldermen^ 
and common council, and the meters, wardens, 
and liverymen of the city companies, or, in other 
words, to the citizens at large, according to the 
fair acceptation of the terms, and thus it has ever 
since continued. 

This right of election was accompanied with 
the discretionary power of continuing the same 
individual in office from year to year; the first 
lord mayor, Henry Fitz Alwyn, continued in 
office twenty-three years. The qualifications for 
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the ofHce of lord mayor are, that the nominee 
be free of one of the twelve principal city 
companies ; have served the office of slierifi* 
(whence the saying, that such an one will be 
mayor before he is sherifT, meaning deridingly 
that he is not fit to be either) ; and be at tl^e,tiine 
of election an alderman of one of the waWs of 
the city. 

The election lakes place on Michaelmas day, 
at a court of hustings held in the Guildliall, 
under the presidency of the sheriffs. All tlie 
aldermen who have not passed the chair, but 
have served the office of sheriff, are proposed 
successively in the order of their seniority, and 
the livery testify, by a show of hands, the degree 
of favor in winch each is held. The sheriffs 
make a return to the court of aldermen, of the 
two members of their body, who have united the 
greatest number of suffrages; and it remains 
with that court to determine on which of the two 
the election has fallen. The candidates are not, 
however, absolutely bound by the show of hands, 
for it is open to any of them or llieir friends to 
demand a poll ; a privilege which has, of late 
years, been frequently exercised. 

The lord mayor, though elected by the citizens, 
must be approved by tlie king, or as has been 
invariably the case since Henry III., in the 7th 
of his charters to the city, permitted the altern - 
live, by the lord chancellor on his majesty’s be- 
half. Although the crown, however, does possess 
this veto, there is no instance of its having exer- 
cised it since the revolution. 

The royal approbation having been obtained, 
the mayor elect, on the 8tb of November, takes 
the oath of faithful admiriisti ation, in presence of 
the citizens assembled in the Guildhall ; and 
next day he is finally installed into office, by the 
barons of exchequer at Westminster. 

The titles of riglit honorable, and lord, are 
generally believed to have been first given to the 
mayor of London by Edward III. in the last 
year of his reign, when a general subsidy was 
levied, in which individuals were assessed ac- 
cording to their rank and condition in life. The 
chief magistrate of London was, on this occasion, 
styled the Right Honorable the Lord Mayor. 

The prerogatives of this office are of great 
extent and importance. As the sovereign’s im- 
mediate representative, the lord mayor takes 
precedence of every otlier subject within the 
limits of the city. At a grand entertainment 
given about 14(5.3, by the sergeants at law, at 
Ely House, Holborn, the lord treasurer, baron 
Ruthven, refusing to yield the most honorable 
place at table to the lord mayor, his lordship in- 
stantly withdrew, followed by the aldermen, 
sheriff’s, and all the other citizens present on the 
occasion. 

The monarch is, in Englanrl; but the first ma- 
gistrate of a free people, elected by the people ; 
and on his demise the lord mayor of London, as 
the greatest functionary next to the king, whose 
power is derived from the same source — as the 
acknowledged representative of a larger portion 
of the national will than any other officer of the 
state — takes the first place in the privy council, 
until the new sovereign is proclaimed, and, at 
his cororiatioii, acts ns chief butler. 
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As civil governor of the city, the lord mayor 
is the supreme head, without whose concurrence 
no act ot the corporation is valid. He is, more< 
over, within the limits of the city and liberties, 
perpetual coioner and escheator, and chief justice 
in all commissions for trial of felony and gaol 
delivery. He is also judge of all courts of ward- 
mote for the election of aldermen; conservator 
of the river Thames and Medway; and perpetual 
commissioner in all affairs relating to the river 
Lea. In the military government of the citv, 
his lordship is first commissioner of the lieute- 
nancy, which is invested with similar powers to 
those possessed by the lord lieutenants of coun- 
ties. 

The costume of the lord mayor is of a splen- 
dor becoming one filling so many high and 
dignified functions. His constant badge of office 
is a double chain of gold, or rich collar of SS. 
with a costly jewel appendant. On state occa- 
sions he is h:ii)itcd in a knotted gown, like that 
of the lord chancellor, or in one of crimson 
velvet. His more usual vesture is, in winter, g 
cloth scarlet gown with velvet hood ; and, in 
summer, one of mazarine blue silk; both richly 
furred. In all processions wliere he is officially 
resent the city’s sword and mace are carried 
efore him. Ry a grant of Edward III. tho 
mace is permitted to be of gold or silver, a dis- 
tinction conferred, we believe, on no city of Eng- 
land besides, except the archiepiscopal city o( 
York. VVbcMi on foot, his lordship’s train is 
ported by a page. When he rides, it is in a Stiilo 
coach, of large dimensions and gorgeous appoint- 
ments ; richly carved and gilt; exhibiting in llu 
pannels a variety of emblematic pictures, and 
drawn by four horses. 

The person of the lonl mayor is said to have 
been formerly held sacred and inviolable, but the 
instance chietty relied on hy historians scarcely 
warrants such an inference. It appears that, in the 
year 1 390, Thomas Haunsart and John le Brewere, 
having forcibly resisted the mayor and sheriffs, in 
their endeavours to suppress a riot, were appre- 
hended, tried at Guildhall, condemned to die, and 
beheaded in Cheapside; but it is much niort* 
probable that they were convicted for aiding and 
abetting the riot, than for any personal contempt 
of the chief magistrate. 

A more unequivocal proof of the respect in 
which the chief magistrate’s person was ancient!'' 
held occurred in 1479, when Richard Ryfiehl 
was fined £.50 for presuming to kneel too dost* 
to his lordship at St. Erkenwald’s shrine I 

The lord mayor is allowed a numerous suite of 
officers, for the support of his stale and dignity; 
a chaplain, remembrancer, sword bearer, hunts- 
man (called the comqnon hunt), serjeant carvers 
Serjeants of the chamber, &c. In former times 
he had also his poet laureate and merry andrew, 
to assist in the productions of pageants on gre;^* 
occasions ; but since these shows have gone out 
of fashion, neither poetry nor foolery appears to 
be any longer in request in city halls. On 
list of lord mayor’s laureates we meet with no 
less a name than that of Rare Ben ; yet so un- 
worthily had his merits been appreciated that, nj 
a letter of that bard’s which is still extant, nc 
complains of the corporation for withdrawing 
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from him their * chandlery pension for verjuice 
and mustard/ The pension, however, was not 
quite so chandlery, for it amounted to £33 6*. 8rf. 
a sum which may at least stand comparison with 
what has been at any time allowed other laureates 
of higher degree. It was much more than was 
allowed even to the king’s laureate in Ben Jon* 
son's days ; for, till 1630, the pension was but 100 
marks, without a sip of the canary. 

Previous to the fifteenth century, the lord 
mayor used to proceed by land to Westminster, to 
be sworn into office by the king, or, as latterly 
ordered, by the barons of exchequer; but in 
1453 Sir John Norman introduced the custom of 
going by water. That he meant this aquatic ex- 
cursion to serve as an emblem of the lord mayor’s 
sovereignty over the Thames, in the same manner 
as ihe dukes of Venice used to wed the ocean, 
though sometimes averred by city poets, we dare 
not historically affirm ; yet it is certain, that the 
mariners of the Thames felt so highly the honor 
cunierred on their favorite element by Sir John, 
that they composed a song of triumph on the 
occasion, in which he thus figures as the hero : — 

Row thy boat, Norman, 

Row to thy Lem man, 6ic. 

Meaning by ^ Icmman,’ as it would seem, his 
fair one or bride the Thames. 

In 1501 Sir John Shaw revived the custom of 
riding to Westminster Hall; and, for about 
two centuries, equestrian cavalcades were the 
fashion. In the reign of queen Anne the long- 
neglecled barges were recalled into use, and ever 
since the procession has been by water. In recent 
times' there was an instance of a lord mayor 
choosing to return by land ; but such deviations, 
unless resorted to occasionally, for the purpose 
of showing the mere existence of the right, are 
not perhaps to be commended. 

After this species of spectacle had fallen almost 
for more than half a century into disuse, the 
common council were all at once seized with arc- 
turning fondness for it; and in 1700 came to are- 
solution, recommending that pageants should be 
again exhibited for the entertainment of their 
majesties on lord mayor’s day. The recommen- 
dation does not appear, however, to have been 
carried into effect, nor can it well be a subject 
cf regret, that the city magistrates found then, as 
they have ever since done, more rational methods 
<>f manifesting their wealth and spirit. 

The manner of celebrating the lord mayor's 
day at present is still .sufficiently splendid to 
tnake it an object of attraction to the multitude. 
About noon, the lord mayor elect, the past lord 
>»ayor, the aldermen,, sheYtffk, and other official 
‘liKnitaries, after attending* divine service at the 
parish church of SU Lawrence Jewry, proceed 
their carriages from the Guildhall to the Three 
^>^ne Stairs, where they embark on ‘board a 
^magnificent state barge, provided for the use of 
the chief magistrate ; anci being joined by the dif- 
ferent city companies, in barges of their own, and 
all more or less gorgeous, the aquatic procession 
tmmoves forward to Westminster, with bands of 
playing, and flags and pendants flying from 
mast. When the ceremony in the court of 
"Exchequer has been gone through, the civic fleet 
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returns to Blackfriars Bridge, where the mayor 
and citizens land, and are received by the Ar- 
mourers’ Company, which takes the lead in ilie 
procession back to the Guildhall. The armourers 
are generally preceded by two or three persons on 
horseback, in different sorts of showy armour ; 
and these form r<>w Iw far the most attractive 
part of the spectacle.* The other companies 
follow on foot ; the mayor and sheriff’s in their 
state coaches; the aldermen and other persons 
of distinction in their private carriages ; and 
these, with their nuinerous officers and attend- 
ants, in their various motley ware, make up what 
is now called the lord mayor’s show. 

At (Juildhall a sumpiuous dinner is provided 
at the expense of the lord mayor and the sheriffs, 
which is generally graced willi the presence of 
some of the princes of the blood and ministers 
of the crown, the foreign ambassadors, and a 
number of the mos.t distinguished nobility and 
gentry. Should it be the first lord mayor’s day 
after a coronation, it has been customary for the 
sovereign himself to honor the banquet by par- 
taking of it. The number of persons invited 
is seldom less than 1‘2UU, and the usual cost of 
the feast is about £3000. When the king is pre- 
sent the expense is much greater. The entertain- 
ment given to George II. cost £4890; and that 
to George III., which was of singular magnifi- 
cence, £6898. All the companies give besides 
sumptuous enterlainmenls at their respective 
halls, which are supposed to cost £10,000 more. 

The festivities of the day, at Guildhall, are 
concluded by a grand ball, at which the lady 
mayoress presides. Among the entertainments 
ancnently provided fur this part of the evening, 
the lord mayor’s fool had a very singular feat to 
perform. He was bound by the tenure of his 
office, to leap in his motley robes into a large 
bowl of custard, a jest so exactly suited to the 
taste of former times, ibal it was not easily made 
stale. 

In 1810 the regular expenses of the mayoralty 
were found to be about £l ‘2,000 and his official re- 
ceipts, including a sum allowed to him by the 
city, and the value of some appointments in his 
gift, did not exceed £6500. The common coun- 
cil, on receiving this report, voted an additional 
allowance of £1500 per annum. 

The city ranembrana r is the lord mayor’s mo- 
nitor; a part of his duty being to remind his 
lordship of die days on which he has to proceed 
with the aldermen on city business. He is also 
a guardian of the city I’gbts, and is appointed 
to attend the sittings of parliament, to see that 
the privileges of the city are not infriiiticd, or its 
interests injured by the proceedings of the legis- 
lature. 

Sword bearer . — The sword is an emblem of 
authority as well as of justice, and is borne 
before the lord mayor to express that they are 
both united in his office. A writer on armoury, 
who distinguishes how swords of state should be 
borne before persons of different ranks, says that 
* the city sword bearer must carry the sword 
upright, the hilt being holden under bis bulk, and 
the blade directly up the midst of his breast, and 
between Ids brows.* The sword bearer has his 
table at the expense of the lord mayor, to whom 
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£1000 a year is allowed for the purpose, exclusive 
of a sum of money for the resioence of the sword 
bearer. 

Aldermen. — ^The division of the city into wards, 
and the appointment of aldermen to govern 
them, were undoubtedly, as before observed, of 
Saxon origin ; but it would seem not to have 
been long before the oflice assumed a character 
somewhat foreign to the genius of Alfred’s insti- 
tutions. So wise a prince could not have in- 
tended that an ottice of this importance should 
be filled without any regard to merit or capacity ; 
and yet almost the first thing we read of the 
office IS, that it might be acquired by any one, 
either by inheritance or purchase. So much, in- 
deed, was this the case, that the wards were 
called after their respective proprietors, and 
changed names as they changed ; thus the ward 
of Castle Baynard was once called Simon Hade- 
stock’s Ward; the ward of Cheap, Henry de 
Frowycke’s Ward; the Tower Ward, William de 
Nadestocke’s Ward, &c. The abuses which ne- 
cessarily arose, from this proprietary system, led 
to repeated efforts on the part of the citizens to 
change the tenure of the office ; and at length, 
from one of those coalitions between the crown 
and the people whicli are not uncommon in the 
history of revolutions, the right of property was 
in the reign of Edward II. wrested from the aider- 
men, and the citizens of each ward were declared 
to have the power of electing annually the alder- 
man who was to preside over it. So frequent an 
exercise, however, of the elective privilege, had 
also its peculiar inconveniences ; and in 1394 it 
was ordered by parliament that in future the 
alderman shoi^d continue in office during life or 
good behaviour, and so the law still continues. 

In elections for aldermen, the right of voting 
IS confined to freemen who are resident house- 
holders of the ward paying scot and lot, and an 
annual rent of not less than £l0 a year. 

It is not necessary, however, that the person 
elected should be a resident of the ward. Citi- 
zens of eminence often become candidates for the 
aldermanship of wards witli which they have 
previously had no particular connexion. Should 
a person decline the office of alderman when 
elected to it (which is, however, rarely the case) 
he may be fined ; there is even a precedent for 
imprisonment. 

Each alderman has the active direction or war- 
denship of the affairs of his ward, under the 
general superintendence of the lord mayor; and 
is assisted by one or more deputies, appointed by 
himself from among the common councilraen of 
the ward Every ward, too, has its court of ward- 
mote or common hall, with which the alderman 
may advise on all matters touching iht common 
welfare. 

The privilege of acting as magistrates in the 
city was formerly confined to the Icrd miyor,the 
recorder, the aldermc n who had passed the chair, 
and the nine scnioi aUlernwm lielow it ; but in 
the year 1741 (ieorge II. by letters patent em- 
powered all the aldermen of London, without 
distinction, to act in future as justices of tltc peace 
within the city and its liberties. 

The dignity of alderman, like that of the lord 
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mayor^ had once more than ordinary protectron, 
and in those turbulent times, when personal feel- 
ing and resentment usurped the place of law and 
justice, it is recorded that a citizen was impri- 
soned and his right hand cut off for assaulting 
an aid ei. man. Resistance to the authority of 
an alderman was commonly punishable with the 
loss of freedom, and imprisonment for a year and 
a day. 

The costume of the aldermen is a cloth gown 
of violet or scarlet, lined with silk or furred ac- 
cording to the season. On one occasion an 
alderman, who neglected to line his cloak ac- 
cording to the established mode, was condemned 
by his brethren to a summary punishment, 
amusingly characteristic of the claims of this 
respectable body to the character which Shaks- 
peare has given of them, as being with fat capon 
lined. They decreed that the whole court should 
go and breakfast with him. 

Wards. — The city and liberties are divided 
into twenty-six wards or aldermanries ; which, 
considered with respect to the number of mem- 
bers they respectively return to the common 
council (excepting Bridge Ward without, which 
has no representatives), rank in the order in 
which we shall here take notice of them. The 
number of councillors for each ward is denoted 
by the numbers within a parenthesis* 

The wards of Farringdon within and without 
formed originally but one ward, the aldermanry 
of which was purchased by William Faryngdon, 
goldsmith, and sheriff in 1279, and remained in 
his family for upwards of eighty years. The 
tenure by which it was held was, the presentation 
at Easter of a slip of gillifiower, then a ftower 
of considerable rarity. In consequence of a 
great increase in the population of this portion 
of the "city, it was, in the seventeenth of Richard 
II., divided into two wards, and a separate al- 
derman assigned to each. Farringdon Within 
(seventeen common council-men) comprehends 
that part of the city which lay immediately 
within the walls on the western side. Its lo- 
cality is well marked by a small stouc monu- 
ment in Pannier Alley, representing a young 
Bacchus seated astride a pannier or basket, with 
this inscription underneath, 

WHEN YE HAVE SOUGHT 
THE CITY ROUND, 

YET STILL THIS IS 
THE HIGHEST GROUND, 

AVOVST THE 27, 

1688. 

Farringdon Without (sixteen) includes all 
that part of the city which lay without the walls 
to ifie westward, as far as Temple Bar. Till 
1484, Serjeants’ Inn was called ^ Faryngdon's 
Inn.’ 

Bridge Ward Within (fifteen) is of extensive 
limits ; and includes the spot * Where I-^ndons 
column, pointing to the skies,’ does not lie so 
utterly as Pope’s lines have made it the fashion 
to believe. It was one of those wards entirely 
destroyed by the fire ; it takes its name from 
London bridge, the whole of which from th« 
Southwark end it includes. . 

Bishopsgate Ward derives its name from the 
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gate which formerly divided it, and which is 
supposed to have been constructed by some of 
the earlier bisliops of London. Though the gate 
no longer exists, yet the boundary is still marked 
by the appellations of Bishopsgate Within and 
Bishopsg^te Without. The buildings in this 
ward are among the most ancient of the metro- 
polis, the great fire not having extended its ra- 
vages far in this direction, and not at all to the 
parts without the gate. During the course of 
more than a century, every alderman who has 
presided over this ward has served the office of 
ford mayor. 

Bread Street Ward (twelve), which is nearly 
in the centre of the city, takes its title from the 
bread market, which formerly stood on the pre- 
sent site of Bread Street : for, in ancient times, 
the bakers of London were not allowed to sell 
bread in their shops or houses, but only in the 
open market. At a still earlier period, this ward 
appears to have been the domain of that notable 
hero of fable, Gerard the Giant. In Gerard’s 
Hall (now occupied as an inn) there was kept, 
for a long time, an immense fir pole, some thirty 
or forty feet long, with which this redoubtable 
monster used to sally forth to battle, as also a 
ladder by which he occasionally permitted the 
pigmy order of mankind to ascend tc the top of 
ills faulchion, to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
metropolis 1 Stowe has made sad havoc with 
this pretty story. * Gerard’s Hall,* he says, < is 
a corruption of Gisor’s Hall, once the property 
of John Gisors, mayor of London in 1311 ; the 
giant’s faulchion, nothing but an old Maypole ; 
and the ladder, the same which Was used to 
deck* the said Maypole, when erected on the 
green.' 

Cheap Ward (twelve) takes its name from the 
Saxon word chepe, a market; applied to our 
present Cheapside, which was formerly called 
‘West Chepe,' to distinguish it from another 
market in East Cheap. Before the stream, 
called Walbrook, which intersects this ward, was 
covered in, it is said, that barges used to be 
towed up it, from the Thames, as far as Buck- 
lersbury., The Standard or Cross, in Cheap, is 
familiar to the readers of history, as the ancient 
place for execution within the city. 

Tower Street, Broad Street, and Cripplegate, 
wards hold the same rank in the city represen- 
tation as those of Bread Street and Cheap, each 
returning twelve members to the common 
council. 

Langbourn Ward (ten) takes its name from a 
brook which formerly ran from Fenchurch 
Street, where it broke out, to the Thames. The 
i^tream spread so much near the head of the 
spring that the neighbourhood received the name 
of * I'enny-about,’ and this circumstance is still 
pemetuated in Fenchurch Street. 

Castle Baynard Ward (ten) takes its title 
from the ancient castle of that name, which 
stood on the site of the present Cannon Wharf, 
and was originally built by William Baynard, a 
^Idierof fortune, who accompanied the Norman 
William to England. It passed afterwards into 
*be hands of the Fitzwalters, who occupy a pro- 
jjjinent part in the early history of London, 
^^y possessed in virtue of this castellary the 
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honor of being hereditary' standard bearers of 
the city. When in times of war the banner of 
St. Paul was unfurled, it was consigned with 
great ceremony by the lord mayor and aldermen 
to the hands of the knight of castle Baynard, at 
the great west door of St. Paul’s, the mayor 
addressing him in these word : < We give you, 
as to our Banneret of fee in this city, the ban- 
ner of this city to bear and govern to the honor 
and profit of this city, to your power.’ 

Castle Baynard was entirely destroyed in the 
great fire of 1G66, but before that had become 
greatly dilapidated 

Billingsgate W ard (ten), which * the ladies of 
the British fishery,’ as Addison has humorously 
designated them, have rendered of such notoriety, 
boasts of having had for alderman the patriotic 
Beck ford. 

Vintry Ward (nine) comprises a part of the 
north bank of the river Thames, where the mer- 
chants of Bourdeaux formerly bonded and sold 
their wines. 

Dowgate Ward (eight) take its name from 
dwyr-gate, the ancient water gate, which is by 
Stowe supposed to have been the Watling Street 
ferry across the Thames. The patriotic Sir 
John Barnard was alderman of this ward. 

Candlewick (now Cannon) Street, the name 
of which is preserved in the ward of the city 
(eight) was formerly much occupied by wax 
and tallow chandlers, trades of some importance 
in London, until the year 1548, when, by order 
of Henry VI 11., the burning of candles in the 
church on Candlemas day was ordered to be 
discontinued. 

Cordwainers' Ward (eight) derive? its title 
from Cordwainers’ Street (now Bow Lane), 
which formerly was a great mart for curriers, 
shoemakers, and other workers in leather. 

Walbrook Ward (eight) was so called from 
the brook which intersected the city wall at 
Dowgate, and flowed into the Thames. 

Aldersgate Ward (eight) takes its name from 
one of the oldest gales of the city, and, like that 
of Bishopsgate, includes streets and lanes both 
within and without the walls. 

Cornhill Ward (six) took its title from the 
corn market, formerly held in this street, or ra- 
ther in the church-yard of St. Michael’s, adjacent 
to it. 

Aldgate Ward (six) consists of a soke, which 
was originally attached to the gate of that name, 
on the east of the city. When Matilda, or 
Maude, the queen of Henry I., founded the 
priory of the Holy Trinity, called Clfrist Church, 
on the ruins of which the present St. James’s 
church, Duke’s Place, was erected, she assigned 
for its support, with the consent of the king, her 
husband, the port and soke of Aldgate. The 
priors do not appear, however, to have ever 
claimed, or been admitted to a place among the 
magistracy of the city, on account of the soke- 
man ry ; but having afterwards obtained a grant 
of the Knighten Guilde, a lay corporation, since 
belter known by the name of Porlsoken Ward, 
the prior of Christ Church became, in virtue of 
that knighten guilde, an alderman of the city. 
When he sat or rode with the alderman, he 
doffed his spiritual habiliments, and wore the 
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costume of Ins lay brethren. Eustacius, who 
was prior in 1264, having some scruples about 
this occasional divestiture, appointed Theobald 
Fitz Jonis to be the alderman of Portsoken 
Ward, under him. It is in allusion to this 
duality of office that in the inscription over the 
door on the north side of the chancel oT St. 
Jantes’s churchy Duke’s Place, ‘ consecrated,' as 
we are told, * to the eternizing the memories* of 
the worthies by whom it. was erected, the parish 
clerk (for who else could pen such strains ?) thus 
proceeds : — 

And, since I touch antiquity so near. 

Observe what notes remarkable appear ; 

An alderman of i^ndon was, at first. 

The prior of this church ; falling to th’ worst, 

'Tis new raised by th’ encouragement and care 

Of a lord mayor of London, wliich is rare. 

Queenhithe Ward (nine) takes its name from 
the harbour of Queenhithe, which was formerly 
a principal place for loading and unloading 
goods, and was so called because the customs 
payable there were assigned by king John to 
Eleanor his queen, and to her successors in the 
queenly dignity, for their own separate use. 
The ground, for a considerable space around the 
harbour, formed a soke which was governed by the 
queen’s bailiffs. In the time of Henry III. it came 
into the hands of Richard, earl of Cornwall, who 
conveyed it for an annuity to the mayor and com- 
monalty of London. 

Coleman Street Ward (six) is suppose<l to 
derive its name from a family of the name of 
Coleman, who lie buried in the church of St. 
Margaret, Lolhbury. Stowe and his continu- 
ators suppose the first of tlio Colemans to have 
been a builder; but is it not as probable that he 
mighl have purchased tlie Aldermanry, and given 
bis name to it, as William Faryngdon did to the 
wards of Farringdon? 

Portsoken Ward (five) is situated beyond the 
ancient city walls, and is of considerable length, 
extending from Aldgate to Whitechapel Bars, 
and from BishopsgaUi to the river. The origin of 
the ward of Portsoken, which signifies ‘franchise 
at the gate,’ is by Stowe ascribed to the age of 
king Edgar. He relates that thirteen knights or 
soldiers, who were well-beloved by the king for 
services they had done, besought from him the 
grant of a portion of land on the cast of the city, 
which had been left desolate and forsaken by the 
inhabitants ‘by reason of too iniicli servitude,* 
with ‘the liberty of a guild for ever.* The king 
granted their request, on condition ‘ that each 
knight should victoriously accomplish three com- 
bats; one above the ground, one under ground, 
and the third in the water; and after diis, at a 
certain clay, in F’ast Srnilhfield, that they should 
run with spears against all comers ; all which,* 
adds Stowe, ‘ was gloriously performed. The 
king accordingly incorporated the knights, by the 
name of the Knighlen Guilde.* The southern 
boundary of the ward was fixed in a manner as 
singular as the conditions on which the whole 
was granted , It was to extend as far into the 
Thames as a horseman, riding into the river at 
low water, could tlirow his spear. This grant of 
Edgar to the knights was confiriued by Edward 


the Confessor, and afterwards by William RufSs, 
and Henry I. During the reign of the latter 
monarch, in 1115, the brethren of this guild, 
who were then called ‘ burgesses of London,* 
gave the entire soke and its appurtenances to the 
church of the Holy Trinity, within Aldgate; and 
the whole possessions of the guild were after- 
wards by royal charter confirmed to the brother- 
hood of that church, the prior of which was 
invested with great ceremony, and allowed to 
govern the ward, and exercise the duties and 
participate in the honors of an alderman of l/)n- 
don. Since the suppression of the monasteries, 
however, the ward of Portsoken has had a lay 
governor, in the person of its alderman. 

Lime Street Ward (four), though without a 
church, or a complete street, runs through seve- 
ral parishes. It is so small, and used to be 
thought of so little account, though now the seat 
of as much wealth as any ward of the city, that 
in 1371, when the city was assessed in £635 12.?. 
for the war in France, the proportion required 
from Lime Street ward was only £l 14f. It is 
generally said to have derived its name from be- 
ing a place for ‘ the making and selling of lime;’ 
but the conjecture, we suspect, has no other au- 
thority than the identity of the name. The cir- 
cumstance of the ward’s running stragglingly 
through so many parishes is opposed to such an 
origin ; besides, lime was not a commodity in 
sucli general use, five centuries ago, as to give a 
name to a market. May the ward not have had 
as sylvan a parentage as the village pf Lime- 
house, wliich is a corruption of Lirnehurst, the 
Saxon term for a grove of lime trees ? It is not 
more unlikely that tlie manor of Leadenhall, 
w^iich lay eliielly in this ward, should of old have 
boasted of its limes, than tliat that present sink 
of filth and wretchedness, Petticoat Lane, should 
once have been, as thus described by Stowe; 
with ‘ hedge rows and elm trees on both sides,’ 
and ‘ pleasant fields to walk, insomuch that gen- 
tlemen used to have houses there for the air.’ 

Bassishaw Ward is the smallest ward in the 
city ; its name is a corruption of Basinges-haugh 
or hall, a large mansion, formerly belonging U) 
the Basinges, a family, as Stowe assures us, oi 
‘ great antiquity and renown.* In the reign of 
Edward HI. Basinghall became the residence of 
Thomas Bakewell, who gave it his name; and, in 
the succeeding reign, it was purchased by the 
city, together with another house, two shops, two 
gardens, and other appurtenances in the adjoin- 
ing parishes of St. Laurence and St. Michael, 
for the small sum of £50. It was converted by 
the city into an exclusive market for the sale of 
woollen cloth, under the name of * Blackwell 
Hall,* and its privileges secured by severe penal- 
ties. The whole of Bassishaw Ward is comprised 
in the two precincts of Basinghall Street. 

Bridge Ward, without, includes the principal 
part of the borough and liberties of .Southwark, 
and a much larger population than any of the 
other wards; it gives also the title of * Father to 
the City,* to the alderman who rules over it ; and 
yet it is totally unrepresented in the court of com- 
mon council. Southwark, although so long an- 
nexed to London, has never been incorporated 
with it ; its civil government is managed by a 
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bailiff appointed W the court of mayor and alder- 
men ; and the omce of alderman, being a mere 
titular sinecure, is always given to tlie senior al- 
derman of the city, as tlie best entitled to enjoy 
the otium cum digsitate. 

The court of lord mayor and aldermen^ besides 
having the power of appointing the recorder attd 
several other city officers, and suspending tliem 
for misconduct, possesses also a considerable 
portion of the executive authority, for by this 
court all leases and other instruments that pass 
the city seal are executed. 

The court of aldermen is not an open court, 
but its proceedings on political questions, or any 
others of general interest, invariably transpire ; 
and, indeed, while the press possesses as it does 
at present the eyes of Argus, with the hands and 
heads of Briareus, it is difficult to conceal any 
subject of importance from the public. 

According to the institutions of Alfred, the 
sheriffs throughout the whole kingdom were 
elected annually by the community at large ; in 
the counties by the freeholders, and in London 
by the citizens, without distinction. This privi- 
lege however has been often invaded. The free- 
holders of Middle.scx, for example, were arbi- 
trarily deprived of their right of appointing their 
own sheriff, when Henry I. transferred it in per- 
petuity to the corporation of I.ondon ; and the 
citizens of London themselves paid to king Ste- 
phen 100 marks of silver for the right of nomi- 
nating the sheriffs for the city and county of 
London. But, when the more general usurpation 
of Edward II. look place, the sheriffalties of 
London and Middlesex were the only ones ex- 
empted. 

For a considerable time the ri.ht of voting for 
sheriff remained, as at first, with the general 
body of the citizens ; hut a change to a more 
manageable order of things was desired, and the 
mayor began accordingly with summoning, to 
the meeting for the election of sheriffs, only a 
few of the ‘ wealthiest’ and ‘ discrectest’ men out 
of each ward ; * sometimes more, sometimes lej^s.’ 
This select number he was pleased to style ‘ the 
commonalty.^ At first the number of select ci- 
tizens summoned from each ward was only two ; 
but, in the sixth of Edward II., we find that it 
had been increased to twelve. This increase led, 
however, to some apprehensions for the stability 
of the system, and tne number was again reduced 
in most of the wards ; in some to ten and eight, 
and in the smaller wards to six. The commo- 
nalty of London having at length found favor at 
court, by the services which they rendered in ele- 
vating Edward IV. to the throne, that monarch 
so far restored the election of .sheriffs to its an- 
cient footing as to direct that it should in future 
be vested in the mayor, aldermen, common coun- 
cil, and liverymen of. the different companies ; 
and thus it has remained ^ the present day. 

A mere freeman of J/mdon is excluded from 
voting ; he must have taken up his livery to be 
entitled to the privilege. An unsuccessful effort 
J'as made, in tne time of the commonwealth, to 
have the election thrown open to all freemen ; 
but the limitation appears ever since to have had 
tbe sanction of popular approbation. The elec- 
^on, as it now stands, is certainly on a broad 
VoL. XITL 
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enough basis, for every useful purpos* . When 
7000 or 8000 resident liverymen can be polled, 
at a disputed election, the addition of 1000 or 
2000 votes of mere freemen might oftener en- 
danger than strengtlien the popular side of a 
question. 

After the mayors had been thus deprived of 
the absolute appointment of the sheriffs, the 
citizens allowed them, out of courtesy, to nomi- 
nate one of the sheriffs. So far did Uie citizens 
carry this courtesy of theirs, that, from the days 
of FMward IV^ to the year 1641, they appear 
never once to have rejected the sheriff nominated, 
or, as the fiishion was, drunk to, at some previous 
city feast, by the lord mayor for the time being. 

From so invariably approving for so long a 
period of the mayor’s nomination, it is not sur- 
prising that it should at last have been considered 
as a matter of course, that the person drunk to 
by his lordship should be one of the slieriffs. 
So much was this the case, that, in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, there are instances of the 
inayor^s nominee signing the usual bonds to hold 
the office before he was confirmed by the livery. 
When at length, however, the open attempt of 
Charles 1. to establish despotism in the country 
made it of importance to shut up every avenue 
to undue influence, the citizens showed that they 
had not forgotten that the right of rejecting the 
nomination of the mayor w as one which they might 
still exercise. From 1641 to 1663 they uni- 
formly rejected the person nominated by the 
mayor, and appointed two sheriffs of their own 
selection. The Kestoralion having brought for a 
time courtesy again into fashion, the lord mayor’s 
nominees were for many years, with but one ex- 
ceyition, confirmed by the livery. In 1680 
the citizens again made their ovvi\ choice. 
They rejected the nominee of the lord mayor, 
and chose Slingsby Bethel and the unfor- 
tunate alderman Cornish as .sherifls, both of 
them persons distinguished for their oppo- 
sition to tlie court. It was during their 
sheriffalty that lord Stafford was condemned 
to the block, for bis supposed share in the 
popish plot; and the sentence ordered to be 
executed with all those horrid aggravations, 
the slain of which it remained to the present 
age to remove from the statute book. The king 
thought fit to commute the sentence into be- 
heading merely ; the sheriffs Bethel and Cornish 
protested against the right of the king to order 
any such mitigation of the sentence ; and it wa.s 
not till the house of commons had declared that 
they would be ‘ content’ with the head of their 
victim, that the sheriffs yielded the point. 

The court party having, in the interval be- 
tween the election of these sheriffs and the elec- 
tion of mayor, mustered in unusual strength, 
they succeeded in raising to the mayoralty Sir 
John Moore, a person so completely under Mr. 
Secretary Jenkins’s management, that it was re- 
solved to push the old usage about the nomination 
of sheriffs to its utmost possible extent. ‘ When 
the day came,’ says Burnet, who relates the facts 
with great impartiality, ‘ in which the mayor 
\iscd to drink to one, and to mark him out for 
sheriff, he drank to North, a merchant, that was 
brother to the chief justice. Upon that, it was 
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pretended that this ceremony was not a bare no- 
mination which the common hall might receive 
or refuse, as they had a mind to it ; but that this 
made the sheriff, and that the common hall was 
bound to receive and confirm him in course as 
the king did the mayor. So he claimed it on 
Midsummer-day, and said the common hall 
were to go and elect one sheriff, and to confirm 
the other that had been declared by him. The 
hall on the other hand said, that tlic right of 
choosing both was in them. The old sheriffs 
(Pilkington and Shute) put it, according to cus- 
toiii, to a poll ; and, it was visible, the much 
greater number was against the lord mayor. The 
mayor on this adjourned the court, which, they 
said, he had no power to do, and went on with 
the poll. There was no disorder in the whole 
progress of the matter, if that was not to be called 
one. Rut, though the mayor’s party carried them- 
selves with great insolence to the other party, 
yet they showed on this occasion more tempe- 
rance than could have been expected from so 
great a body, who thought their rights were now 
invaded. The mayor upon this resolved to take 
another poll ; and it was resolved that his poll 
should be that by which the business should be 
settled : and, though the sheriff’s poll exceeded 
his by many hundreds, yet order was given to 
return those on the mayor’s poll, and that they 
should be sworn. Box, who was chosen, how- 
ever, had no mind to serve upon so doubtful an 
election. So it was necessary to call a new 
common hall and to proceed to a new election : 
and then, without any proclamation made as 
was usual, one in a corner, near the mayor, 
named Rich, and about thirty more applauded 
it; those in the hall, that was full of people and 
of noise, bearing notliing of it. Dpon this it vva.s 
.said that Rich was chosen without contradiction, 
and so North and Rich were returned and sworn 
sheriffs for the ensuing year.’ 

The court was not even satisfied with thus 
forcibly depriving the citizens of the appoint- 
ment of their sherifls ; for, with singular wanton- 
ness, they prosecuted Pilkington and Shute, and 
twelve aldermen and principal citizens of llie 
popular parly, for opposing the usurpation of 
the mayor; and having new juries, as well as 
judges, at their command, hnd them condemned 
in large fines. 

One of the earliest victims to this new mode 
of appointing sheriffs was the illustrious Russel, 
who observed, in his dying moments on the 
scaffold, ‘ that, from the time of electing sheriffs, 
he concluded the heat in that matter would pro- 
duce something extraordinary, and was not much 
surprised to find it fall upon him.’ 

The livery recovered entirely thr? rigl-.t of elec- 
tion, however, at the revolution. Not long after, 
indeed, Sir John Parsons, who was mayor in 
17(M, revived the custom of nominating persons 
far the approbation of the livery, and ever since 
the election of sheriffs has been thus conducted ; 
but so abundantly qualified is the power now 
conceded to the mayor, that the exercise of it has 
become altogeiher harmless . His lordship usually 
nominates not fewer than fourteen respectable 
citizens for the office of sheriffs ; but the livery 
are not bound to approve of onve of them, and 
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have often appointed others of their own select 
lion. Any person being a freeman of London is 
eligible to the office ; and whoever is elected is 
bound to serve, unless he can swear that he is 
not worth £15,000. The penalties for refusal are 
£400, to be paid into the city chamber, and £13 
Cs. Qd, to the ministers of the city prisons. A 
citizen, after payment of these fines, is exempted 
for three years ; but an alderman only for one : no 
jxjrson, however, after being once drunk to by the 
lord mayor, can be drunk to again by any subse- 
quent mayor, unless he becomes an alderman. 
Whoever serves is obliged to give a bond to the 
corporation for £l000. 

The election of sheriffs takes place annually oti 
Midsummer day, and they come into office at 
Michaelmas. When chosen, they are sworn into 
office at Guildhall, and two days afterwards in 
the court of exchequer at Westminster Hall, a 
cerernony which, though much ridiculed on ac- 
count of the supposed test of the sheriff’s talents 
in counting hobnails and chopping of sticks, is 
solemn and impressive. These services are of 
feudal origin, and respect the po.«session of lands 
in St. Clement’s Danes. The usual process now 
is, when the sheriffs are in attendance at the ex- 
chequer to be sworn, the owners of the laiul are 
called to do their suit and service, when an officer 
of the court, in the presence of the senior alder- 
man, produces six horse shoes and sixty-one 
hobnails, which he counts over in form before 
the ciirsitor baron, who on this occasion is the 
immediate representative of the sovereign. .The 
chopping of sticks originated in a similar manner. 
The tenants of a manor in Shropshire, held by 
the city of London, are culled upon to do their 
service, when the senior alderman below the 
chair steps forward and chops a single stick, in 
token or its having been customary for the 
tenants of that manor to supply their lord with 
fuel. For the duties of the Sheriff, see that 
article. 

The recorder of the city of London is appointed 
by the lord mayor and aldermen for life. The 
qualifications declared in the city books to be 
essential to the office are, that ‘ he shall be, as he 
is wont to be, one of the most skilful and virtuous 
apprentices of the law of the whole kingdom: a 
chief man, endued with wisdom, and eminent for 
eloquence.’ lie is the first law officer of the city, 
chief councillor to the magistracy; liiinself a jus- 
tice of peace for the city, and one in all coin- 
missions of oyer and terminer. When on the 
bench, he delivers the sentences of the court; 
he also reads the addressea of the city to the 
king, jind reports to'his inaiesty, after each ses' 
sion of the 01^ Bailey, the number of persons 
capitally convicted. In point of rank, he takes 
the precedence of all aldermen who have not 
passed the civic Aair. A singular instance of 
the difference in the value of money, and the 
salaries of public 6fficeTS, is exhibited in the pay 
of the recorder. In the reign of Edward I. it 
was ‘ only £l0 sterling, by the year,^ and * twenty 
pence for each charter written, and each testa- 
ment enrolled.’ It was afterwards raised to 100 
marks, and has since gradually advanced to its 
present libetal allowance of £2500 a year. 

The mayor of the city was originally chamkr 
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and the office was h^d of Uie crown. In 
1 204 the right of appointing to tlie chamberlain- 
ship was purchased from the crown ; and the 
office became ever after distinct from that of 
mayor. The chamberlain ranks next to the re- 
corder in the order of precedence ; he is the city 
treasurer, and receives all the money belonging 
to the corporation ; he has also the charge of all 
its bonds and securities. Tiie chamberlain is 
usually selected from such aldermen as have 
passed the chair. The livery have the appoint- 
ment of the office ; but, though the chamberlain 
is annually chosen on Midsummer-day, yet he 
generally continues to hold his situation during 
life. 

The origin of the common council has been 
partly developed in tracing the history of the 
sheriffs. The custom of summoning certain of 
the discreeter and Avealthier men of each ward, 
as representatives of the commonalty, which was 
at first surreptitiously introduced for the purpose 
of restricting the right of electing the sheriffs, 
was afterwards continued for better purposes in 
the establishment of that body, known by the 
name of the common council. However ex- 
pedient it might be that the whole body of the 
citizens should be convened for the election of 
their principal magistrates, the mayor, sheriffs, 
chamberlain, &c., and on other extraordinary 
occasions, for the manifestation of the general 
will, it was obviously not of equal expedience 
that they should meet on every matter of ordinary 
concern. By an act of council of the 6th October, 
1692, it was declared, * that it is, and anciently 
hath been, the right and privilege of the freemen 
of the said city, only being householders paying 
scot and bearing lot, and of none other whatso- 
ever in their several and respective wards, from 
lime to time, as often as there was or should be 
occasion to nominate aldermen and elect common 
councilmen for the same respective w-ards but it 
is not affirmed, for that would have been to af- 
firm what was contrary to the fact, that the right 
and usage had been the same. Neither is it all 
householders who have now the privilege of 
voting for common council-mcn ; for, by act of 
parliament passed in 1725, it is restricted to those 
who occupy a house of the annual value of £lO. 

When the right of electing the common coun- 
cil-men thus reverted to the freemen of the dif- 
ferent wards, the rule which the mayors had last 
observed with respect to the number summoned 
from each, and which, as we liave before seen, 
i‘ad some regard to their relative population, 
appears to have been adhered to with but few 
'variations. The number is at present ffked at 
236 for the whole of the wards in 1209 it was 
but thirty-two. Farringdon within, which re- 
turns the largest number, seventeen repre- 
sentatives; Lime Street and^Bassishaw but four. 
The office of common council is annual, and in- 
stances of removal are not infrequent. The 
election for each ward takes place on St. Thomas’s 
^^ay ; the alderman as presiding officer, decides on 
the reception of disputed votes, and declares the 
return. 

The representatives of the wards, being united 

the lord mayor and aldermen, constitute what 
*s called the court of common council. 
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This court has the entire disposal of the funds 
of the corporation ; makes what bye-laws it thinks 
necessary for the better regulation of its concerns ; 
and possesses the right of nomination to several 
of the subordinate city offices. It has no stated 
periods of meeting, but is convened by the lord 
mayor whenever he sees occasion. 

The common Serjeant is the second law officer 
;n the city, and assists the recorder in all legal 
questions affecting its interests ; he also acts in 
a judicial capacity, as an assistant to the recorder, 
to whose office his own is generally probation- 
ary. He is usually chosen from one of the city 
pleaders ; but the right of election is vested in the 
common council, who have sometimes raised to 
the office individuals who had no connexion with 
the city. It is the duty of the common sergeant 
to attend the lord mayor and court of aldermen, 
both in council and on court days, on all oc- 
casions, whether within or without the precincts 
of the city. To him are committed the general 
care and management of the orphans* estates until 
they have passed the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen. 

Common I fall . — In all the earlier charters of 
the city of London, the freemen arc spoken of in 
a general sense ; not, as since distinguished, by 
the different appellations of freemen, liverymen, 
and common council- men, but as the * citizens 
of London,’ ‘ men of London,^ ‘ the common- 
alty at large.’ Nothing at all is said of councils, 
or any thing in the shape of a representative body. 
The only public bodies, on the contrary, which 
are mentioned in the great confirmatory charier 
of Henry T., are the court of hustings, composed 
of the mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and recorder ; 
and the folk-njotc, or folk-meeting, meaning ob- 
viously the people in the aggregate. 

The usual mode of electing these folk-motes 
was by the tolling of a great bell, which was 
hung in a belfry near the cast end of St. Paul’s 
church. The name of folk-mote was subsequently 
changed to that of common-hall ; and the right 
to a vote in it restricted to the livery. 

The more usual purposes for which common- 
halls are now assembled are the election of the 
lord mayors, shcrifts, and other officers, whose 
nomination remains with the livery ; but they 
are also frequently convened, in order to take 
into consideration measures of the government 
or parliament, affecting the interests of the 
country or of the city in particular; and still, as 
of old, the resolutions of the livery of London 
continue to have a leading inffuence in giving a 
tone to national opinion. 

Tlie city compunieSj though branches of the 
general corporation, have each a distinct govern- 
ment, and peculiar liberties and privileges granted 
to them by their respective charters. Most of 
them have separate halls for their place of meet- 
ing, either to transact business or for their ban- 
quets ; and each company has a master, wardens, 
assistants, clerks, and other subordinate officers, 
for the general management and government or 
its affairs. 

The companies are nearly 100 in number; and 
their several rights and privileges would fill a vo- 
lume of ample size ; we can only here add, that 
there are twelve which are called the principal 
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aiul sometimes styled honorable, though there 
•are some of the minor order, such as the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, which rival them in real im- 
portance. The twelve are, the mercers’, grocers’, 
drapers’, fishmongers’, goldsmiths’, skinners’, mer- 
chant taylors’, haberdashers’, sailers’, ironmon- 
gers’, vintners’, and cloth workers’. The lord mayor 
elect must always belong to one of these compa- 
nies; if not at the time of his election, at least 
before he is sworn into office. 

There are no less than forty-nine halls belong- 
ing to the incorporated companies of traders and 
iirtizans, city of London. Many of these may 
be found interesting objects to strangers, either 
for their architecture, or their magnitude, and ex- 
pression of opulence. Among tlie best are iron- 
mongers’ hall, in Fenchurch Street ; merchant 
taylors’ hall, in Threadneedle Street; goldsmiths’ 
hall, ill Foster Lane ; grocers’ hall, Grocers’ 
Hall Court, Poultry; drapers’ hall, Throgmor- 
ton Street ; stationers’ hall, Stationers’ Court, 
l^ndgate Street; and apothecaries’ hall. Black- 
friars. 

The citizens constituting these societies never 
forget, in the midst of their abundance, tlie wants 
of otlicrs. The sums distributed annually to the 
indigent, by the city companies, from various 
funds given for the purpose, amount to above 
£30,000. 

KccLESiAsricAL GOVERNMENT, — In the list of 
ecclesiastics who formed the second general 
council held at Arles, in France, in 320, we have 
the presence of a bishop of Jioridon recorded in 
these terms : ‘ Ex Provincia Britaiiiii‘<e Civitate 
Londinensi Restitutus Episcopus.’ Joceline of 
J'urnes, in his book of British bishops, says, that 
this Restitutus was the twelfth bishop of London; 
but little dependence can be placed on the ac- 
curacy of his list. In 010 Eondon was, how- 
ever, anew erected into a bishop’s see, and St. 
Paul’s cathedral founded. 

Of the bishops who filled this see, till the ar- 
rival of tlie Normans, tlie only one whose name 
still lives in the memory of men was the noted 
St. Diiristan. No less than three churches in 
amd around London have been dedicated to him. 

William, the first bishop under the Norman 
line, was bedd by the citizens of London in 
grateful remembrance for many centuries, for his 
good offices in prevailing with William 1. to 
grant them the ample recognition which he 
did of their ancient rights and franchises. His 
letnains were interred in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
and a monument erected to his memory by the 
corporation, on which they inscribed in warm 
erms the obligations which he had conferred on 
die city — 

Reddita librrtas duce 
To ; donataq ; nmltis, 

Te duce, res fucrat 
Publica muneribus. 

For a long isme the corporation made it one of 
dieir principal duties, on lord mayor’s day, to do 
homage at the shrine of this restonjr of their 
liberties. 

Gilbert Foiiot, who succeeded in 1163 to the 
bishopric of London, is described as tlie first 
English bishop that was ever canonically trans- 
lated from one see to another. 
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In 1292 there occurred a remarkable instanc^ 
of collision between the claims of the bishop of 
this diocese and the citizens. The bishopric had 
a manor attached to it, situated in the parish of 
Stepney, on which there grew ‘ two faire woods.’ 
Richard de Gravesend, the bishop at that period, 
wished to enclose these woods for a deer park, 
and with that view obtained a grant of free war- 
ren from the king. The mayor, aldermen, and 
commonalty, however, would not permit the 
project to be carried into execution, contending 
successfully that time, out of memory, * they had 
used to take and hunt within the aforesaid woods 
and without, hares, foxes, conies, and other 
beasts, where and when they would.’ 

In 1376 Wickliff was, by the command of the 
pope, summoned before the archbishop of Can- 
terbury and bishop of London, to answer for the 
tenets contained in what was called the Lollards’ 
Creed ; he appeared before them, accompanied 
by his friends and protectors, the duke of Lan- 
caster and earl marshal 

The duke is said on this occasion to have 
threatened to drag the bishop by the hair of the 
head out of tlie church ; when a crowd of citi- 
zens interposed, to protect the latter from the 
execution of this indecent threat ; and the duke 
and earl marshal were glad to retreat. 

At the council of Constance, in 1414, Robert 
Clifford, bishop of London, and several other 
eminent ecclesiastics, attended as the represen- 
tjitives of the Church of England. He was one 
of the thirty cardinals- extraordinary created on 
that occasion, and was even nominated to the 
purple on the deposition of the three rival 
of that period, but lost the election, which ter- 
minated in favor of cardinal Odo Calonna, pope 
Martin V. 

Henry VIII. gave to this diocese the equally 
sanguinary Bonner. On the establishment of the 
reformed religion, under Edward VI., he was 
displaced by the pious Ridley ; but on the re- 
storation of popery, under Mary, the ‘ high 
priest of blood, as he bad been well named, 
was reinstated in the see, and Ridley exchanged 
his mitre for a crown of martyrdom. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne, Bonner was among 
the bishops who hastened to tender their allegi- 
ance to the new queen, as she was on her way 
from Hatfield to Loudon; but her majesty, 
shocked with the recollection of his cruelties, re- 
fused to see him. lie was degraded from his 
office and thrown into the Marshalsea, where he 
perished miserably. 

John King, who was promoted to be bishop 
of Lorfdon by James I., was remarkable for his 
eloquence in the pulnit, and hence styled by 
that facetious monaren the king of preachers, 
llis successor (George Mountain) was of name 
still happier in a punning age ; for it is said to 
have enabled the king to effect a miracle, by 
throwing a mountain into the sea. (see) 

The next bishops of London were Laud and 
Juxon. 

In the Catholic reign of James IL Henry 
Compton, bishop of London, was styled, by 
way of pre-eminence, the Protestant bishop, 
on account of the noble stand which n® 
made in defence of tlie rights of the Protestant 
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church against the encroachments of that prince. 

Among the bishops of London, since the resto- 
ration, the names ot Sherlock, Lowth, and Por- 
teus, haTe been justly distinguished for those 
qualities which, in times of domestic peace and 
tranquillity, do most honor to the clerical charac- 
ter, learning, and piety. 

The bishop ranks, in dignity, next to the 
archbishop of Canterbury and York. The dio- 
cese comprehends not only Middlesex, Essex, 
and part of Hertfordshire, but the British plan- 
tations in America. The following parishes in the 
city are, however, exempt from the bishop's juris- 
diction, being peculiars, under the immediate 
government of the archbishop of Canterbury . viz. 
Allhallows, Bread Street ; Allhallows, Lombard 
Street ; St. Dionis, Back church ; St. Dunstan 
in the East ; St. John the Baptist ; St. Leonard, 
Eastcheap; St. Mary Aldermary ; St. Mary 
Bothau; dt. Mary le Bow ; St. Michael Royal; 
St. Pancras, Soper l.ane; and St. Vedast, Fos- 
ter Lane. The chapter consists of the bishop, a 
dean, a precentor, or chanter, a chancellor, a 
treasurer, five archdeacons (styled of J.ondon, 
Middlesex, Essex, Colchester, and St. Albans), 
thirty canons or prebendaries, twelve minor 
canons, six vicars choral, a sub-dean, and other 
inferior officers. 

The election to the bishopric, in cases of va- 
cancy, is vested in the dean and cliapter ; but 
the right is now reduced to a mere matter of form, 
the person recommended by the king's writ of 
congd d’elire being invariably chosen. Tht* 
sum at which the see is entered in the king’s 
hooks is XlOOO; but it is estimated lobe worth, 
at least, £12,000 per annum. 

.SV. PauVs Cross stood in the midst of the 
church yard, on the north side towards the cast 
end. Of the period of its erection we have no 
account; Stowe says, it was of ‘unknown anti- 
quity.' The first mention paade of it is in 1250, 
when a folkmote was assembled at I’aul’s cross, 
to hear the complaints that had been made to the 
king against the mayor and rulers of the city. 
It appears to have consisted of a hexagonal pul- 
pit of wood, raised upon a flight of stone .steps 
with a leaden canopy surmounted by a large 
cross. In the picture, in the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, mentioned in the preceding article, it is re- 
presented as enclosed by a low brick wall, with- 
in which there are people taking notes of the 
sermon. The greater part of the audience sat 
or stood in the open air : but there were pro- 
bably, as on the occasion of king James’s visit, 
covered galleries for the accommodation of more 
distinguished auditors, such as, the members of 
the royal family, the nobility, the lord mayor and 
aldermen. At the side of the church there was 
a covered space, called the shrouds, to which the 
preacher and congregation both resorted in in- 
clement weather. 

The cross was demolished jn 1643, by an or- 
der of parliament, and was hever after restored. 

PART V. 

COMMERCE, M ANUFACTURES, POLICE, 

. At what period London became celebrated for 
fls commerce is uncertain ; Tacitus says, in bis 


time it was * a famous mart of foreign and do- 
mestic trade ; ’ and, as the Romans were no cncou- 
ragers of trade; it is not improbable that an 
active intercourse with the Phoenicians, and llie 
Greek colony at Marseilles, might have been 
carried on by the Londoners long before. Willi 
the arrival of the Romans, the foreign commerce 
of London appears to have fallen, and we have 
scarcely any record of its existence for some 
centuries afterwards. In the middle of the 
fourth century, however, its trade must have 
become pretty extensive, as 800 vessels were 
employed in the exportation of corn only. 

After the Homans had quitted it, the foreign 
trade was for some time almost wholly sus- 
pended; nor was it until some time after tlie 
Norman invasion that it was revived. Fitzste- 
phen, assures us, however, that iu his day ‘ no 
city in the world exported its merchandise to 
such a distance.' 

Previous to 1268 the Cologne merchants had 
established themselves in London ; and in 1296 a 
regular commercial company, undey the title of 
merchant adventurers, was incorporated by Ed- 
ward!. This company, obtaining permission from 
the duke of Brabant, joined an establishment at 
Antwerp, where they carried on an extensive 
manufacture of cloth from wool imported from 
this country. Edward 111., with true national 
feeling, seeing that Flngland derived but half the 
advantage from her industry, caused manufacto- 
ries to be established here, prohibited the expor- 
tation of w'ool, and, producing finer cloths than 
were to be met with elsewhere, monopolised the 
principal woollen trade of Europe. 

The merchants of London now became too 
formidable to be kept down by the jealousies of 
the Genoese and Hanseatic associations, although, 
in the year 1112, the former had the audacity to 
seize a quantity of wool and other goods to the 
value of £24,000, which had been shipped on 
board several vessels for the Mediterranean. 
The whole was ^old at Genoa ; but no sooner 
was this outrage known than our Henry IV. 
issued a proclamation, in which he yirohibited all 
commercial intercourse with Genoa until the mer- 
chants, to whom he had granted letters of marque, 
should capture a sufficient number of Genoese 
vessels to reimburse them the £24,000 they had 
lost, and £ 10,000 more for damages. 

The commerce of luigland had long before 
this period been of sufficient importance to 
tempt the Jews to settle here in large numbers ; 
and lliey were treated with a degree of cruelty 
which marked the illiberal spirit of the age. 
The llanstMnerchanls, who had an establishment 
in l.ondon at a very early period, were scarcely 
less popular, and encountered various persecu- 
tions, until they were finally extinguished as a 
company in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

The spirit of commercial enterprise had,, pre- 
vious to this period, been awakened among 
the I.ondoners, and several trading companies 
formed. One of these, consisting of 240 share- 
holders, who subscribed a sum of £6000, em- 
ployed the celebrateil navigator, Sebastian Cabot, 
to superintend the fitting out of three vessels for 
the purpose of making new discoveries. These 
ships were the means of opetiing a maritime in- 
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tercourse with Russia, and in tlie succeeding 
reign the English obtained an exclusive grant of 
the whole trade of that country. This inter- 
course led the way to the association of the 
Muscovy merchants; and several othf?rs were 
afterwards formed, particularly the Eastland 
Company, the SjKinish Company, and the Levant 
Company; the latter inuleceived tlie grand seig- 
nior, who had hitherto considered England a 
province of France. 

That the merchants of London must have 
been wealthy at this period may be inferred from 
their fitting out thirty-nine ships, all amply fur- 
nished, to repel the threatened invasion of the 
invincible armada ; and at the sJime time they 
had 135 ships of .500 tons and upwards eng-aged 
in trade. In the following reign, in 1613, we 
find that thu city paid three-fourths of the whole 
customs of the country. The discoveries of a 
Drake, a Raleigh, a Hawkins, a Cavendish, and 
a Frobisher, in the reign of Elizabeth, opened 
new sources of commerce, which tlie pacific 
though inglorious reign of James in some degree 
improved ; and a more active intercourse was 
also opened with Spain, Portugal, and France. 
Howe, in his edition of Stowe, enumerates the 
various countries with wliich London traded at 
this period, and the articles imported, adding, 
that it was ‘ one of the best governed, most 
richest, and flourishing cities in Europe, plen- 
teonsly abiiuuding in free trade and commerce 
with all nations.^ 

The reign of our first James was also favorable 
to commerce ; \'irginia, the Bermudas, Barba- 
does, and Newfoundland, which had become 
colonies of Britain, opened new markets to the 
London merchants, and to the honor of the king 
it must be said, that he gave them every encou- 
ragement. He abolished monopolies, which in the 
preceding reign had been so injurious, and issued 
a commission for establishing a board of trade, 
with a view to the extension, of commerce and 
the forming of a better code of navigation laws. 

With the increase of foreign trade the naval 
strength of the country improved. While our com- 
merce was limited to the neighbouring shores of 
Fhirope, small vessels were found sufilcient ; but 
the discovery of the East and West Indies soon 
suggested the necessity of having larger ships for 
long voyages, that would recpiire provisions in 
proportion to the period it would reejuire toper- 
form them. The Portuguese, who were the first to 
form European settlements in India, introduced 
into the trade carracks of 1000 and 1700 tons; and 
our own East India Company, following the ex- 
ample, built two vessels, the James of 1000 tons, 
and the Trade’s Increase of 110(‘ ton.-, which 
were larger than any ships at that time employed 
in the royal navy. 

During the early part of the reign of Charles 
I. peace continued to promote the growth of 
commerce ; and when the necessities of the mis- 
guided monarch urged him to make illegal re- 
quisitions on his rnbjoctSjthe London merchants 
were callfMl upon to fit out seven ships of war, 
and in addition to this the city, now be<^oming 
affluent, afterwards agreed, in 1643, to make a 
weekly payment of i‘10,000 for the use of par 
liament. The esuhlishment of posts, the com- 
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mencemeut of price currents, or * weekly bills 
of the prices of all commodities in the principal 
cities of Christendom,’ which had long been 
customary abroad, and the formation of banking 
houses, are all evidence of the growing com- 
merce of tlie reign of Charles I. It is true that 
tliis monarch afterwards, in revenge for the re- 
sistance which the city offered to his arbitrary 
conduct, endeavoured to destroy what he had 
assisted to raise, and issued a proclamation, de- 
claring all persons traitors who had any dealings, 
with the citizens ; but the decree proved, as might 
be expected, a dead letter. 

The reduction of the rate of interest from ten 
to eight per cent., in the year 1625, had proved 
highly beneficial to trade ; and Sir Josiah Child 
relates, that ten years afterwards * there were 
more mercliants to be found upon ’change, worth 
each £1000 and upwards, than were formerly, 
that is, before 1600, to be found worth £l00each.’ 
This rate of interest 'continued till the year 1651, 
w'hen Cromwell, who, having firmly established 
his power, found leisure to apply his mind to 
civil affairs, and enforce those plans from which 
the commerce of England drew such great ad- 
vantages, lowered the interest to six ner cent 
One of the first measures of the reign oi Charles 
II., on his restoration, was to confirm this act of 
Cromwell, and with every reduction of interest 
commerce improved so much that the writer al- 
ready quoteil says, ‘ Now, since interest has been 
for twenty years at six per cent., notwithstanding 
our long civil wars, and the great complaints of 
the dullness of trade, there are more men.ttitbe 
found on the exchange now worth £10,000 than 
were then of .t’lOOO ; ’ and Sir Josiah adds, ^our 
customs arc much improved, I believe above the 
proportion of six to one, which is not so mucli 
by an advance of the rate of goods as by thu 
increase of the bulk of trade.’ 

The navigation act, which bad been proposed 
by James 1., but was not passed into a law until 
the protectorate, was also of signal advantage to 
commerce. Trade rapidly advanced, nor did 
the great plague, and the equally destructive fire 
in the following year, do more than give it a tem- 
porary check, from which it recovered in a 
few years, increasing more than ever, until the 
wars of William III. with France. That our 
trade was then extensive is evident from the 
losses it was cap.able of sustaining, the French 
having, in the course of two years, captured 3000 
sail of trading vessels belonging to this country. 
So much was commerce depressed during this 
eight years’ war, that the tonnage of the shipping 
cleared outwards from the port of London was 
06,766 tons less in 1696 than it was in 1688; 
and the value of the merchandise exported had 
fallen in the same period from £4,086,087 to 
£2,729,520. The restoration of peace, by the 
treaty of Ryswick, gave back to London its 
former trade, which generally formed three- 
fourths of that of the whole kingdom. In the year 

1711 it appears to have been more, the amount 

of the custom.s in London being £1,268,995, 
while those of all the out-ports were only 
.£343,381. , 

The South Sea bubble, the Scottish rebellion 
of 1715, and the Spanish war three years after 
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wards, i^ere aM so many checks on the progress 
of commerce during the reign of George I., and 
the same maybe said of the wars of his successor, 
and the unhappy struggle in the reign of his late 
majesty, which terminated in the independence 
of our flourishing colonies in North America. 
Commerce, however, can scarcely be said to have 
suffered by the change; for in the year 1784 the 
value of the exports to America amounted to 
£3,397,500. Being nearly £332,000 more than 
they were in any year previous to the war. 

From this period, to the commencement of the 
revolutionary war with France, the trade of the 
metropolis increased most rapidly ; and the ex- 
ports, which in 1784 wore little more than 
£3,000,000, were in 1792, £16,762,516 13s. 4d. 
In commerce there is an elasticity which over- 
comes all depression ; and, although the exports 
were £2,000,000 less during the first year of the 
war with France, yet no sooner was the continent 
embroiled in the contest, than the trade of Lon- 
don was augmented so much, that in the year 
1726 the exports were nearly £18,500,000, and 
the imports nearly £15,000,000. Large as this 
sum may appear, it has since been more than 
quadrupled. 

During the war our vessels had nearly the whole 
carrying trade of Europe, and Great Britain 
became the entrepot of all the products from 
beyond sea, destined for the consumption of 
Europe, lienee our imports in 1811 amounted 


to £80,232,767, and our exports to £77,302,056, 
but on the return of peace, when this country 
ceased to be the route for the conveyance of fo- 
reign productions to continental Europe, the 
amount of exports and imports became consider- 
ably less. Ceasing then to be a channel for dis- 
tributing the productions of other countries, and 
of scanty resources for export, Britain depends 
more than ever for commerce on the skill and 
ingenuity of her inhabitants in the useful and 
elegant arts, and in all that can give dignity to 
trade, and comfort to the people. ‘ It is on her 
manufactures,’ as an able writer observes, ‘ that 
the great commercial importance of the country 
rests; on that technical talent, possessed by its 
inhabitants, of working up rude produce; ot va- 
ryii>g the wrought commodity in every imaginable 
form; of giving beauty, brilliancy, and durability 
of color, to every diversity of texture, and com- 
bination of material ; this labor is the source of 
all that is enjoy i;d of elegance and convenience 
in life.’ 

It is true that our exports arc less than during 
the war, yet our commerce has assumed a more 
healthy and a more permanent character. Our 
foreign trade is increasing in the most satisfac- 
tory manner ; as also the export of our domestic 
manufactures. The follow ing oflicial document 
exhibits the stale of otir commerce at a recetit 
period 


Abstract of Accounts of the Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, during each of 
the three years ending the 5th of January, 1821, 1822, 1823. 






Value of 
Imports into the 
United Kingdom, 
calculated at 
the 

Oflicial rates 
of 

Valuation. 


Value of Exports from the United Kingdom, calculated at 
the Official Rates of Valuation. 


Froduce 

and 

Manufactures 
of tho 

United Kingdom. 


Foreign ami 
Colonial 
jMercbandisc. 


Totai. 

Exports. 


Value of 
the Produce and 
Manufactures of 
the United King- 
dom exported 
therefrom, accord- : 

iiig to the real I 
and declared value 
thereof. 


£ 5 . d £ s. d,\ .£ a. d! £ >■. d. £ s, d 

! 182 1 32,438,650 17 3 38,395,555 7 2 10,5.55,912 10 3,48,951,467 17 5 36,424,652 13 11 

1 1822 30,792,743 4 10 40,831,744 17 5!l0,629,689 5 51,461,434 3 1 36,659,681 3 0 

I 1823|30, 500,094 17 4 44,236,533 2 4' 9,227,589 7 11 53,461,122 9 3i36,968,964 9 9| 


The actual exports and imports, to and from 
the port of London alone were many years ago 
estimated at £70,000,000 sterling ammally ; and 
the number of vessels which every year entered 
the port was not less than 1 5 , 000 , allowing for the 
several voyages made by the same vessels. In 
the foreign trade alone the number employed 


was, during the last, year, 3587, amounting, in 
tonnage, to 635,799 tons. Tho following state- 
ment exhibits the relative proportion of the com- 
merce of the port of London witli foreign coun- 
tries, and our own colonies, independent of the 
coasting trade, which is necessarily immense : — 
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The Number and Tonnage of all ships that have 
arrived during the year 1823, at the port of 
London^ distinguishing British from foreign 
ships. 


i Countries. 

No. of ships 

Tonnage 

Brit. 

1 For. 

France 

114 

59 

18,428 

Russia . . • 

320 

... 

66,434 

Prussia, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden 

144 

310 

110,744 

Holland, Germany, &.c. 

208 

173 

51,632 

Italy, Sicily, and other 
places in the Mediter- , 
ranean 

204 

1 

28,675 

Spain, including the Ca- 
nary Islands 

220 

15 

27,432 

Portugal, includiug the 
Azores 

275 

11 

27,704 

Turkey .... 

50 

— 

8,187 

East Indies . 

85 

— 

46,472 

China .... 

19 

— 

2.5,000 

West Indies 

419 

— 

120,682 

United States of America 

19 

40 

16,900 

South America 

55 

2 

9,944 

Canada .... 

225 



71,505 

Capeof(jood Hope, Sierra 
Leone, New S. Wales, &c. 

78 


1.5,148 

Ireland .... 

460 

— 

42,280 

Guernsey, Jersey, &c. . 

27 

1 

— 

2,4(35 

Total 

2922 

61lj689,632 


London has always and must be, from 

its situation, the centre of British commerce ; 
and altliough the liberal spirit of the age, in 
throwing more open the portals of the trade, may 
bring other ports into competition, yet the London 
citizen may always exclaim with pride, in the 
words of C’owper, 

Where has commerce such a mart. 

So rich, so thronged, so drained, and so supplied, 

As London ? 

7’Ae Cuatoin House . — The whole produce of 
the customs, on the exports and imports of Eng- 
land, were for many years farmed at £20,000. 
In the year ending the 5th of January, 1823, 
they amounted to £40,062,847! Such has been 
the growth of British commerce during a period 
of less than two eentnries and a half. The 
levying of duties on ships and merchandise is 
generally attributed to Ethelred, and is said to 
have been first resorted to by that king in 979, 
w’hen all vessels trading to London paid certain 
duties at Billingsgate, or Belin's gate, as it was 
then called. 

The principles upon which the revenue of the 
customs, which were originally on exports only, 
were vested in the king were, first, because the 
king was bound of common right to maintain 
and keep up the ports and havens, and to pro- 
tect ‘the merchants from pirates ; and, secondly, 
because he gave the subject leave to depart the 
kingdom, and to carry Ins goods along with him. 

In 1274 the custom duties were sanctioned, as 
a source of revenue, by the parliament of Ed- 
ward I., hut the fees must have been very small 
for more than three centuries afterwards, for in 


the year 1590 queen Elizabeth farmed them to 
one Thomas Smith fur £20/)00 a year. The 
queen was induced to do this in consequence of 
the representations of a person of the name of 
Caermarthen to her majesty, that she had lost 
£96,720 3s. 7d. in the customs, during the pre- 
ceding eight years. Smith, who had been a 
collector of the customs, well knew their value, 
for he gained upwards of £10,000 by the con- 
tract. 

In the year 1613 the customs amounted to 
£148,075 7s. 8(/., of which London alone- paid 
£100,572 18s. 4d. In 1666 they were farmed at 
£390,000; and in 1692 they amounted to 
£897,551. During the first half of the last cen- 
tury the customs remained nearly stationary, 
although commerce had greatly increased. The 
late reign was one, however, in which great skill 
and ingenuity were displayed in inventing means 
to increase the revenue : and although the ‘ offi- 
cial value of the goods ^ is still computed, with 
reference, not to the prices they hear in the 
current year, but to a standard fixed so long ago 
as 1696, yet in 1798 a duty of two per cent, was 
levied on our exports, the value of which was 
taken, not by the official standard, hut by the 
declaration of the exporting merchants. 

The first house for the ‘ receipt of custom’ in 
London was built in 1385, by John Churchman, 
one of the sheriffs. This building appears to 
have been succeeded by another, which was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1666 ; a new cus 
tom-house on a large scale was erected in 
1668, at an expense of £10,000, which was also 
burnt dow'n by fire in Thames Street, 1715. 
Three years afterwards, another custom-house, 
more s])acions in its dimensions, and more regu- 
lar ill its structure, was raised, in which the busi- 
ness was conducted, until a fire which broke out 
on the morning of the 12th of February, 1814, 
laid the whole building in ashes, destroying 
severa*! documents relating to the customs, u.s 
well as property to an immense amount. Two 
poor orphan girls, servants to the house-keeper, 
perished in the flames, and one man was killed 
by an explosion of some barrels of gunpowder 
in the vaults, which occasioned a shock similar 
to that of an earthquake. Previous to the de- 
strtjction of the custom-house, which had be- 
come very inadequate to the increased business 
required to he transacted in it, the lords of the 
treasury had determined on erecting an edifice 
on a larger scale, and had actually adopted a 
plan, submitted by Mr. David Lairig, the archi- 
tect, under whose direction the present custom- 
house was erected. 

The new custom-house, which is situated on 
the banks of the Thames, east of London Bridge, 
extends in length 489 feet, and in breadth 107 
feet; the grand front facing the river, from 
which il is separated by a terrace, is of Portland 
stone. The centre is quite plain to the height 
,of the ground floor of the building ; but above 
the windows there is an entablature, divided into 
two compartments, ornamented with figures m 

alto relievo. In one compartment the commerce 

and industry of the country, and the arts and 
sciences connected with them, are allegorically 
represented ; and in the other the costume and 
character of the various nations with which vc 
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traffic ar6 delineated. These groups are boldly 
executed ; and, the height of the figures being 
nearly five feet, they can easily be distinguished 
from the terrace. Between the entablatures is an 
inscription recording the date of the erection, 
surmounted by a large sun-dial, which is sus- 
tained by two recumbent figures of Industry and 
Plenty. Each wing has six columns of the 
Ionic order; these give a grandeur to the 
edifice, which, on so extended a scale, might 
appear as carrying the simplicity of architecture 
too far. There is one great disadvantage in 
viewing the custom-house from the terrace, 
because it is much too narrow to include the 
whole building in one coup d’oeil ; and it can 
only be seen to advantage from the river. 

The interior of the building is admirably con- 
structed. There are necessarily several entrances 
to this noble pile ; the two principal ones are in 
Thames Street. They lead through halls rather 
commodious than large to the grand staircase, 
which, by a double flight of steps, leads to lob- 
bies at each end of the long room. This room, 
wTiich is in the centre, is 190 feet in length, and 
sixty-six in width ; it is dividerl into three 
quadrangular compartments by eight piers, sur- 
mounted by three domes, through which the 
rooms arc ventilated. In addition to the long 
room there are upwards of 100 offices, ap- 
propriated to distinct branches of the business 
of the customs, as well as several private rooms. 
All the passages, lobbies, and the floor of the 
long room, except where the clerks sit, are of 
stone groined in brick. They are lighted by 
vertical lantern lights ; and the communication 
between the most important parts of the house is 
by iron doors, which slide into a groove in the 
wall, and are closed at night, when they afford a 
good barrier against accidental fire. 'Phe whole 
building is well ventilated, and in winter is 
warmed by means of air-stoves. Several fire- 
proof rooms have been constructed, into which 
the books and most valuable papers are every 
night placed. 

The first stone of the new custom-house was 
laid by the earl of Liverpool, the first lord of the 
treasury, and the Hight lion. Nicholas Vansit- 
tart, chancellor of the exchequer, on the 25th of 
October, 1813, and completed in 1817. The 
splendid edifice we have thus described has 
needed considerable alterations, in consequence 
of dilapidations in the foundations. The basso- 
relievo figures have been taken down and the ‘ long 
room’ has been divided into three distinct apart- 
ments. 

The business of the customs is under the di- 
rection of thirteen commissioners (two of whom fill 
the offices of chairman and deputy chairman), a 
•ecrelary, clerks, and a great number of officers. 

Connected with the commerce of London, in- 
<leed of the whole country, is the noble institution 
pf the Trinity House. This society was first 
incorporated by a royal charter , of Henry VI 11. 
me 20th of May, 1514, granting to the shipmen 
3nd mariners of the realm authority to erect and 
establish a guild or fraternity, as well of men a.8 of 
^omen, in the parish church of Deptford Strond, 
m the county ot Kent, under the name and title of 

me master, wardens, and assistants of the guild 


or fraternity of the most glorious and undivided 
Trinity.’ They were empowered to make laws 
and statutes among themselves, for the relief, 
increase, and augmentation of the shipping of 
England ; to levy fines or subsidies on offend- 
ers; to acquire lands and tenements to a cer- 
tain amount ; to maintain a chaplain, and to do 
and perform other acts of piety, and to enjoy all 
the franchises and privileges shipmen and mari- 
ners of the realm have used and enjoyed. 

^ This charter was successively confirmed by 
Tylward VT., queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth. 
The act of Elizabeth, after confirming to the 
society the general supervision of the buoys, 
beacons, and ballastage, enacts, that the corpora- 
tion of the Trinity House may at their own cost 
make, erect, and set up any beacons and signs 
for the sea, on such places of the sea shore, or 
uplands near the coast, or forelands of the sea, 
only for sea-marks, as to them shall seem meet. 
The same act declares it penal to disturb those 
marks ; and further authorises the master of the 
Trinity house to licence mariners to row on the 
Thames. By another act, in the 36th of the 
same reign, the queen granted to the corporation 
the lastage and ballastage of all vessels upon the 
river, which was then held by the lord high 
admiral, lord Howard, who surrendered it for the 
purpose. Some defects in the preceding patents 
and acts induced James I. to grant a new charter 
to the corporation of the Trinity House, giving 
them more ample powers for their government. 

Lew chartered companies in the metropolis 
are of more importance to the commerce and 
naval power of the country than the corporation 
of the master and wardens of the Trinity House, 
to whom is entrusted, in addition to the authority 
over the beacons and sea-marks, the examination 
of the masters of the navy, the appointment of 
pilots for the river Thames, with power to fine, 
in the })enalty of £20, every person who shall 
act as pilot without their approbation, — the set- 
tling the rates of pilotage,— the preventing of 
aliens from serving on board British ships with- 
out their license, — the punishing of seamen in the 
merchant-service for mutiny or desertion, — the 
hearing and determining of all complaints of 
officers and seamen in the merchant-service, 
subject to an appeal to the high court of ad- 
miralty, — the granting of licenses to poor seamen, 
who are not freemen of the city, to row on 
the river Thames ; and the examination of the 
mathematical pupils in Christ’s Hospital. Such 
are the duties of this society, which is also 
charged with the clearing and deepening of the 
river Thames, in which service sixty barges are 
employed ; and the supplying all sliips that re- 
quire it with ballast. 

The revenues of the corporation are dispensed 
in charity. Independent of their alms-houses, 
upwards of 3000 decayed seamen, their widows 
and orphans, are annually relieved by this soci- 
ety, and the alms-houses of the corporation are 
twenty-eight in number. There are also two 
hospitals at Deptford belonging to the society. 

Its business is trans.icted in an elegant struc- 
ture on Great Tower Hill, built of Portland 
stone. It consists of a rustic basement, but the 
general order of architecture is Ionic. The 
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. nterior displays much good taste and character- 
istic neatness^ particularly the court-room, which 
is neat and spacious. It was built under the 
direction of Mr. Samuel Wyatt; the first stone 
was laid September 12th, 1793, and it was 
opened for business two years afterwards. The 
master of the Trinity House is usually one of his 
majesty’s ministers, and not unfrequently the 
premier. 

Breweries . — In no article of general consump- 
tion does London maintain so great a monopoly 
and supremacy as in the brewing of porter, 
which is not only forwarded to the most remote 
parts of the kingdom, but exported to our colo- 
nies,— to the United States of America, and 
many of the continental states. So early as the 
reign of Klizabeth, the consumption of beer 
must have been very considerable; for in 1580 
Sir Thomas Gorges, in applying for the office of 
gauger, stated to lord treasurer Burleigh that 
‘ there was a deceit to the buyer of beer and ale, 
both in the assise of the vessels, and in the not 
filling them up ; and that the buyers taken 
altogether were deceived hereby £30,000 a year/ 
There is also evidence of the quantity of beer 
brewed in Tendon, in a calculation made in the 
year 1585 by order of lord Burleigh. It appears 
from this account, that there were at that time 
twenty-six brewers in the metropolis, of whom 
one-half were stated to be foreigners. They 
generally brewed six times a week, and the 
whole quantity brewed in London in one year, 
in small and strong beer, was 648,960 barrels. 

Before we quit the * olden time,’ we may ob- 
serve that the charge of adulteration, now so 
frequently made, was also urged against the 
brewers of the sixteenth century, who are said to 
have put ‘ darnel, resin, lime, and chalk, into the 
ale or beer, which making the drinkers thirsty, 
they might drink the more ;’ and that, when hops 
were dear, * they put into their drink broom, bay- 
berries, ivy-berries, and such like things/ It is 
due, however, to the brewers to say, that these 
charges were never verified by the surveyors. 

Although the excise duties, and the geneml 
introduction of tea and coflee, as a substitute for 
malt liquor at breakfast, must have operated for 
some time as a drawback on the consumption, 
yet it seems lately to have received a new 
impulse. In 1761 the quantity of porter made 
in London, by fifty-two brewers, was only 975,217 
barrels, of thirty-six gallons each ; now a single 
firm, that of Barclay and Co., brews upwards of 
330,000 barrels in a year; and the quantity 
made by the twelve principal breweries has 
amounted, in one year, to the astonishing num- 
ber of 1,500,000 barrels. What proportion of 
this quantity is consumed in London it would 
be difficult to ascertain. 

Some of the principal breweries are among 
the curiosities of I^iiaon, which every stranger 
should see. That known by the name of Whit- 
bread’s brewery, in Chiswoll Street, the plant of 
which was a few years ago sold for nearly 
£1,000,000, was deemed worthy of a royal visit 
at a time that its business was not so extensive, 
nor its arrangements so complete, as at present. 
On the 28th of May, 1787, his late majesty, 
George IIT., accompanied by his illustrious con- 
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sort and the three princesses, and attended 
by several lords and ladies in waiting, visited 
this brewery. That of Messrs. Barclay is on an 
equally magnificent scale. See Brewing.^ 

The ale and small beer breweries, and the dis- 
tilleries in London, are on a great scale, though 
inferior to the porter breweries. 

The 7nanuJ\cctures of London are scarcely in 
proportion to its commerce. In the silk trade 
alone, however, 50,000 persons, or one-sixtieth 
of the whole population, are said to be employed; 
and in most of the light manufactures the num- 
ber is propoutionably great. It is no disparage- 
ment to the rest of the country, that London 
excels in its manufactures, since where the best 
price is paid flie best workmen will be attracted; 
and it is due to the country to say, that to it 
London is constantly indebted for a succession of 
artists and mechanics, by whose ingenuity she 
is not only' rendered celebrated but cnriclied 
See Silk. 

Many years ago, Sheffield, justly celebrated for 
its cutlery, challenged Ia)ndon to a trial of skill, 
by sending a knife of a very curious construL 
tion to the cutlers’ company, with an insertion 
on one of the blades, defying competition. The 
Loudon cutlers, ambitious for the honor of their 
trade, made a pen-knife, containing one well- 
tempered blade, in which was introduced a 
piece of straw. On the blade were some linos, 
stating the fact ; and the Sheffield cutlers, who 
might well feel incredulous, broke the blade, 
and found the straw entire and unsinged,— 
a piece of ingenious art for which they acknow- 
ledged themselves unable to account; and >ei 
Sheffield was celebrated for its cutlery so far 
back as the time of Chaucer, whose mouk 
‘ a Sheffield whittle bore he in his hose/ 

In the more scientific manufactures, such as 
machinery, optical and mathematical instru- 
ments, London has always been celebrated. It 
was in the metropolis. that Mr. Penn made his 
celebrated burning-gkss, of such power, that 
iron, steel, flint stone, and even the diamond 
itself, yielded to its almost magic power ; and 
here Dollond carried into eflect, if he did not 
originate, that most important scientific discovery 
the achromatic glasses ; and a Mudgo, an Ar- 
nold, and a Brockbank, made chronometers, 
which seem to-have approached perfection, as far 
as it can possibly be attained. 

It is highly honorable to the operative me- 
chanics and artists of the metropolis, that amidst 
all the fluctuation of trade, *such a thing 
a journeyman, tradesman, or ^ny of his family, 
begging is almost unknown, and may with cer- 
tainty be pronounced as one of the rarest cf 
contingent events.* 

Retail Traden^'^X foreigner, in looking over 
a London Directoryj and finding a list of be- 
tween 30,000 or 40,000 trading firms, will be 
apt to consider the assertion of Buonaparte, that 
we are <a nation of shop-keepers,’ true to the let- 
ter; and if he is informed that this list, numerous 
as it seems, does not contain more than one-thim 
of the shopkeepers in the metropolis, be wii 
suspect that there are almost as many sellers as 
buyers. Still more would a stranger be astomsn- 
cd at learning how lucrative a business shop- 
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keeping is in London — where a pastry-cook has 
been known to die worth £100,000, and a dealer 
in shjU hsh, who spent the best years of his life 
in selffiig oysters in pablic houses, has left to his 
heirs a sum of £40,000. Yet such is the case ; 
nor are these solitary instances of success in life. 
The list of individuals, who have risen from po- 
verty and obscurity to high rank and splendid 
fortunes, would ^ stretch to the crack oMooin,' 
and it is unnecessary to quote instances to show 
that in London the road to preferment, honor, 
and fortune, is open to the humblest aspirant. 

That such fortunes are amassed in l^ndon is 
the more astonishing, when we considei the 
great expense with which large establishments 
ure maintained ; that the rent and taxes of many 
a retail trader amount to more than £l000 a year, 
and that the smallest house, if in a great thorough- 
fare, will let at the most extravagant rate. A 
shop, not more than three yards square, with a 
room above it of the same dimensions, has been 
known to be let as a snuff shop at a rental of 
ifiO a year, and several other liouses equally 
dear. 

Of all the retail traders, the Haberdashers^ 
though dealing in such small wares, seem to carry 
on business to the greatest extent. One single 
house in the city is known to take, on an average, 
.t’1,500,000 sterling a year, or more than 4000 
guineas a day— -one-half of this vast sum is re- 
ceived in casli for goods sold at the counter, and 
the other wholesale at a short credit. There are 
at least two other houses in the same business 
whose inturns are £l000 a day. The proprietor 
of onet of these establishments, which is necessa- 
rily large on account of the business being almost 
wholly retail, always gives the persons in his 
employment an extra allowance for supper when 
the receipts of the day amount to £1000 ; thus 
expressing his own gratitude, and rewarding and 
encouraging the exertions of tliose around him. 
Nor are haberdashers the only tradesmen who 
carry on extensive business, or amass large for- 
tunes; there is Kxeter Change, long celebrated 
for its cutlery and hardwares, &c., where the 
prince of retail dealers, the eccentric Tliomas 
Clark, amassed £1,000,000 sterling, and while 
he paid £7000 a year to government as income 
tax, spent only a shilling on his own dinner. 

About ten or a dozen years ago a number of es- 
tablishments somewhat similai to Exeter Change, 
which is not coiiAned to any one particular 
branch of trade, sprung up in London, to which 
the oriental term of bazaar was given, which li- 
terally. means a market. Of these, only two re- 
main — the western bazaar, in Bond Street, and 
that of Mr. Trotter, in Soho Square. The latter 
is a very extensive and well reflated establish- 
ment. Several large roomk are fitted up with 
counters, drawers, shelves, &c., for the sale of 
almost every species of light articles, where be- 
Iween 500 and 600 females attend and trade on 
their own account in the various articles of do- 
mestic manufacture. The price paid is in pro- 
portion to the space occupied. The utmost care 

taken that none but persons of the strictest 
moral character are admitted, and tliat they shall 
tjpt be subject to any insult from the idle and 
uissolute loungers of the other sex. 
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Two other marts for retail trade have been 
formed ; the Burlington Arcade, in Piccadilly, 
and the Royal Arcade in Pall Mall ; both are 
elegant architectural improvements, and they 
have been very successful as commercial specu- 
lations. 

^ The streets most celebrated tor retail trade are 
Fleet Street, f.udgate Hill, St. PauFs church- 
yard, Cheapside, the Poultry, and Cornhill, in 
the city ; in the Strand, Ring Street, and Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent (iarden ; Cockspur Street, 
Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, Oxford 
Street, and Bond Street, at the west end of the 
town. Tlie recent improvement, in opening a 
communication from Carlton House to the Re- 
gent’s Park, has created a new and spacious 
street for retail business, called Regent Street 
and the Regent’s quadrant, wliich has on each 
side a grand colonade. 

Markets and supply of Provisions — Smith field 
is the grand mart for the sale of live stock, wbicli 
is held on Mondays and Fridays. Newgate and 
Leadenhall markets take the lead for butc >er’s 
meat, poultry, &c., although there arc se cral 
other markets in various parts of the metropolis, 
where the business is equally respectable though 
not so extensive. Covent Garden inaiket is ce- 
lebrated for the early and abundant supply of 
fruits, vegetables, herbs, and flowers. The only 
fish-market in J.,otKlon is that of Billingsgate, 
which is supposed to have derived its name from 
Belinus, the son of Dnnwallo, who built a gate 
here, which he ordered to be surmounted with 
an urn containing his ashes, after his death. It 
has long been a matter of regret that the sale of 
fish should be confined to one market, as, owing 
to the monopoly thus established, the supply of 
that article is neither so abundant nor so reason- 
able as It would otherwise bo. In the mackarel 
season, if that fish is very plentiful, the dealers 
will rather throw their cargo over-board, or sell 
it for manure, than, by bringing it to town, re- 
iluce the price. Salmon, which is often very 
plentiful, and sold as cheap as at Berwick, or in 
Yorkshire, and Durham, whence it is supplied, 
is brought to London packed in ice. Turbot, 
though caught in great quantities on the York- 
shire coast, and sold there at about Ad. a pound, 
is always extravagantly ilear in J.ondon — so dear, 
indeed, as to render it a luxury attaina’ole only 
by the wealthy. 

The fruits and vegetabVs consumed in the 
metropolis are principally produced in the en- 
virons ; and it is calculated that there are up- 
wards of tiOOO acres of ground cultivated as gar- 
dens within twelve miles of the metropolis, 
giving employment to 30,000 persons in winter, 
and three limes that number in summer. It is 
the opinion of the intelligent author of the Poma- 
rium Britannic uin, that gardening has conferred 
a great blessing on the metropolis, in the pre- 
vention of pestilential diseases, by making clean- 
liness a matter of profit, and giving a ready sale 
and liberal price for tlie soil, which might 
otherwise be suffered to accumulate. 

Numerous calculations have been made of the 
annual consumption of food in the metropolis, 
but this is not easily ascertained, as, although we 
may know the number of cattle and sheep, yet 
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we have no means of learning their weight, 
which, by the modern improvement in feeding, 
has been considerably increased. 

Of the quantity of cattle sold in Smithfield 
market there are however accurate returns ; and 
we find that, in the year 1822, the numbers were 
149,885 beasts, 24,609 calves, 1,507,096 sheep, 
and 20,020 pigs. But this does not by any 
means form the total consumed in Ix)ndon, as 
large quantities of meat in carcases, particularly 
pork, are almost daily brought from the counties 
around the metropolis. It would appear that the 
inhabitants of London have become more par- 
tial to mutton than formerly, for the quantity of 
cattle consumed has not increased in proportion 
to that of sheep ; the quantity of cattle sold at 
Smithfield in the year 1701, being 88,304, or 
more than half the number sold in 1822, while 
the number of sheep was 480,000, or less than a 
third sold in the latter year. The total value of 
the cattle sold in Smithfield is calculated at 
£8,500,000. It is supposed that £1,000,000 a 
year is expended in fruit and vegetables; the 
consumption of wheat amounts to 1,000,000 of 
quarters annually ; of this four-fifths are sup- 
posed to be made into bread, being a consump- 
tion of 64,000,000 of quartern loaves every year 
in the metropolis alone. Until within the last 
few years the price of bread was regulated by 
assize, and it may aflbvd some idea of the vast 
amount of money paid for this * staff of life,’ 
when it is stated, that an advance of one farthing 
on the quartern loaf formed an aggregate in- 
crease in expense for this article alone, in Lon- 
don, of upwards of £13,000 a week. 

The annual consumption of butter in Lon- 
don amounts to 11,000, and that of cheese to 
13,000 tons. Tlic money paid annually for 
milk is supposed to amount to £1,250,000, al- 
though the number of cows kcj)t in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis does not exceed 
10,000. One grazier at Islington keeps between 
600 and 700 cows, and another between 400 and 
500. 

The quantity of poultry annually consumed 
in London is supposed to cost between £70,000 
and £80,000 ; that of game depends on the 
fruitfulness of the season and the kindness of 
country friends. There is nothing, however, 
more surprising than the sale of rabbits. One 
salesman in J.eadcnhall market, during a consi- 
derable portion of the year, is said to sell 14,000 
rabbits weekly. The way in which he disposes 
of them is, by employing between 1.50 and 200 
men and women, who hawk them throiigri the 
streets. 

It appears, from the Northumberland House 
book, that, in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the stores for the household for a whole 
Vear were usually purchased at fairs. Far dif- 
ferent, however, arc the fairs held in the metro- 
polis and its neighbourhood, where 

rarw^ shows are seen, and Punch’s feats, 

And pockets picked in crowds, and vanous cheats. 

Three of these fail* were formerly held in the 
metropolis, Bartholomew fair, Southwark fair, 
and May fair ; the two latter have been abolished, 
and the former shorn of much of its ancient 
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glory. Southwark fair commenced on the 8th 
of September, on which day the lord mayor and 
sheriffs were wont to ride in their scarlet gowns, 
after dinner, at two o’clock, to St. MaPnus’s 
church, where they were met by the aldermen. 
After evening prayer, they all rode through the 
fair as as Newington bridge, and then retiring 
to the bridge house they * refreshed themselves 
with a banquet.* 

Plays were enacted at St. Bartholemew (air, 
and Rich is said to have met with Walker, ihe 
original Macheath, at this fair, playing in a booth : 
upon being struck with his talents, he eng^^ 
him for the Lincoln’s Inn theatre. This faitliied 
to continue for upwards of a week ; but ip Sep- 
tember, 1743 it was limited to three days,, on 
which the proprietors of booths, who .tliually 
made a collection for the prisoners in tiip;||ar- 
shalsea, declared they could no longer it. 
This so incensed the prisoners, that thty pulled 
up the pavement, and threw stones over me wall 
on the bowling-green adjoining the prisoi., -by 
which a child was killed and several persons 
wounded. The high constables and magistrates 
now determined on putting down the wf ; but 
propiietors of booths and stalls remove4 Ip the 
Mint, a place that had long claimed pt^iar 
privileges on account of the palace wbm for- 
merly stood there, built by Charles ^liodon, 
duke of Sufiblk. Here the fair was held for 
some time, until, in the year 1763, it was eptirely 
suppres.sed. 

Alay Fair, which commenced on the- 1st of 
May and continued for sixteen days, was held 
near IMccadilly and Park Lane, on the site now 
occupied by May Fair Chapel and the adjacent 
mansions, formerly called Brook Fields. 

Bartholomew fair, that annual scene of dis- 
order, is still continued, though reduced in du- 
mtion from a fortnight, to which it had extended, 
to three days, the time originally fixed ; and it is 
declining so rapidly that, in a few years, it will 
prpbably be discontinued altogether without any 
positive suppression, as has been the case with 
the fairs in the environs of London. Indeed 
.some doubts are entertained of the legality of 
suppressing the fair, as it is held under a charter 
granted by Henry II. to the priory of Bartliolo- 
inew, and confirmed by succeeding monarchs. 

Two other fails were held in London, in Tot- 
hill Fields, and at Stepney ; but these have been 
suppressed, as have those of Bow, Edmonton, 
Brook Green, and West End, all in the imme-' 
diale neighbourhood of London. There is an- 
other fair which, though at some distance from 
town, claims a notice on account of its popularity 
with almost all xanks in the metropolis. This is 
Fairlop fair, is held on the first Friday of 

July, in liainault forest. This fair was foundw 
by Daniel Day, an eminent block-maker m 
Wappingy who, having an estate in Essex, used 
to assemble a few friends around him on the Isi 
of July, under a huge oak in the forest, to dine 
on beans and bacon. Public curiosity was at 
length attracted to the spot from this circum- 
stance, and a fair established which, in fine vfea- 
tber, is frequented by thoiisaiidi ^ from 
metropolis. 

The Police * — In a large metropoliSf such ^ 
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London, (he subordinate branch of the civil 
government, the police, is of the utmost imporl* 
ance ; and, where this is not well organisedf, the 
inhab^nts go unprotected, and crimes pass 
unpunished. In France the police system is 
supposed to have attained its greatest perfection ; 
hut the domiciliary visits and the espionage that 
are there practised would not be permitted in 
this country, where it is the proud boast of every 
man, that * his house is his castle,’ and that * he 
cannot be punished but by the laws.’ 

Of the municipal regulations of the city of 
London, from the time of Alfred to that of the 
conquest, historians are not very communicative; 
but we learn that, when Henry I. had abolished 
the obnoxious curfew, robbery and murders be- 
came frequent in the night, llovedcn, and 
Walter of Coventry, give us a lamentable picture 
of the metropolis at a period somewhat later. 
From these accurate historians we learn that, in 
1175, a brother of the earl Ferrers was not only 
privily slain in London during the night, hut that 
‘ it was then a common practice in the city, that 
100 or more in a company of young and old 
would make nightly invasions upon the houses 
of the wealthy, to the intent to rob them ; and, if 
they found any man stirring in the city within 
the night, they wouW presently murder him, in 
so much that, when night was come, no man 
durst venture to walk in the streets.' From the 
same historians we learn that, among the burglars 
and assassins of this period, there was ‘ a certain 
citizen of great consequence, credit, and wealih, 
surnamed John the Olde, who, when he could 
not acquit himself by the w'ater ordeal, offered the 
king 500 marks for his life.' 

Intoxication also appears to have been an 
early vice in the metropolis; for Fitzstephen, a 
native of London, who was not disposed to 
slander his fellow citizens, after stating that 
‘ there is no city that hath more approved cus- 
toms, either in frequenting churches, honoring 
God’s ordinances, observing holidays, giving 
films, entertaining strangers, and fulfilling coft*- 
tracts,’ adds, ‘ the only plagues are the intem- 
perate drinking of foolish people, and the frequent 
fires.’ 

But, fmquent as robbery and other outrages had 
become in the metropolis, it was not until the 
year 1253 that the protection of a nightly watch 
v'as thought of. To Henry III. we are indebted 
for this institution, and it was this monarch also 
who revived an old Saxon law, which is still 
partially in force, so far as relates to irijuries 
committed by riotous assemblages, ‘ that if any 
Jan chanced to be robbed, or by, any means 
damnified by any thief or robber, he to wliom 
the charge of keeping that cou||^, city, or bo- 
wugh, chiefly appertained, wfllk the robbery 
was done, should competently restore the loss.’ 

The pageant or cavalcade of setting the ‘ march- 
watch’, in addition to' the standing watches 
was an imposing spectacle. It was dressed * all in 
yright harness,’ and traversed the principal streets 

the city, to the extent of ‘ 3200 taylor’s yards.’ 
Ine marching watch amounted to 2000 men ; but 
in course of time it got so relaxed in discipline, 
nnd so expensive to the city, that it was abolished 
W. i/j VIII. ; and, though afterwards revived 

y FxJward VI., it soon sunk into disuse. 
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Elizabeth took the advantage of some riots 
^to appoint a provost martial, with sufficient 
authority to apprehend all such as should not 
be readily reformed and corrected by the or- 
dinary officers of justice; and, then without de- 
lay, to be executed upon the gallows, by order 
of martial law.’ Nothing could be more sum- 
mary than the process of the provost martial. 
Sir Thomas Welford, who rode through the city 
with a number of armed men, arrested all va- 
grants and idle persons, and five of these who 
were accused of a riot on Tower Hill, were con- 
demned and executed on tlie spot where they had 
offended. The martial law of K.lizabeth was not 
long ill force, and the police of the metropolis, 
without undergoing any very violent change, has 
ever since been improving, until it has attained 
its present state : which is so far from being con- 
sidered perfect, that new regulations have very 
recently been made. The subject has of late 
years occupied much of the attention of parlia- 
ment, and, in the session of 1822, a select com- 
mittee was appointed to enquire into the state of 
the police of the metropolis. 

In the metropolis there are eight police offices, 
independent of those of guildhall and the man- 
sion-house in the city. At the mansion-house 
the lord mayor presides ; the aldermen attend in 
rotation at guildhall. In order to the conve- 
nience of the magistrates, the city is divided into 
two districts. All cases which occur eastward 
of King Street are taken to the lord mayor, 
and all cases to the westward arc referred to the 
sitting alderman at guildhall. The officers ap- 
pointed to conduct the business of the police of 
the city, under the lord mayor and aldermen, are 
two marshals, at salaries of £500 and £450 a 
year ; six marshal men receiving £l 30 a year, each ; 
and 1099 patrols, watchmen, constables, &c., 
the expenses of which, in the year ending 1822, 
were £28,004 per annum ; but, as the returns were 
not complete, it is probable that it considerably 
exceeds that sum. 

The number of parish constables, patrols, 
watchmen, &c., in the several parishes in the. city 
of Westminster, and the counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey, within a circuit of five miles, amounteil 
to 2945 in 1802; and the expense, so far as it 
was made out in the return to parliament, was 
£66,700 5s., making the whole number of local 
police in llie ir.etropolis -4044, independent of 
the horse and foot patrol, and llie ofiicers under 
the direction of the magistrates at the several 
police offices. 

At each of these offices, of which that at Bow 
Street takes the precedence, there are three magis- 
trates, two clerks, and eiglit officers, with the ex- 
ception of the Thames police office, where, in- 
stead of the eight officers, there are seventeen 
surveyors, six land constables, and forty-five 
river constables, with .six river surveyors, and 
twenty watermen employed above bridge, and at 
Blackwall. 

Under the superintendance of the chief ma- 
gistrate, at Bow Street, there are the horse patrol, 
mounted and dismounted ; the foot patrol, and a 
day patrol. The horse patrol was formed in the 
year 1805, in consequence of the frequency of 
highway robberies. It is stationed on the prin- 
cipal roads leading to the metropolis, and within 
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a distance yf twenty miles. The foot patrol was 
established in the time of Sir John Fielding, on 
account of the great number of footpad robbe- 
ries ; they were originally employed in traversing 
the principal roads within a distance of four 
miles from the metropolis ; but, in consequence 
of the great number of street robberies in 1821, 
it was deemed necessary to confine the exertions 
of the foot patrol within narrower limits, and to 
employ them in the streets of the metropolis, 
while a body of what is called * the dismounted 
patrol' was employed in the suburbs. Since 
that time, an active day patrol has been es- 
tablished, at the suggestion of the parlia- 
mentary committee, which has already proved ot 
great service in preventing and detecting the 
more open depredations committed in this great 
city. 

While we now write (1830) a very efficient 
police force is organising for the metropolis and 
.suburbs. They are under the superintendence 
of a military officer, who receives instructions 
from the Home Department in Whitehall. When 
we bear in mind the character of our former 
* guardians of the night, and contrast them with 
the new police establishment, the advantage ot 
the change must at once be obvious. The watch- 
m^ were generally decrepid from age and irr- 
firmities, while the new police is to be entirely 
composed of men in the prime of life, and of 
unblemished character. The cost of the new 
police establishment will be greater than tlie 
old, by about thirty per cent — a circumstance 
more than compensated by their improved cha- 
racter. 

Coaches and sedans . — We read of whirlicotes or 
open chariots at an early jjcriod of ancient his- 
tory ; but the covered coach, which is a luxury 
of modern invention, was not known in England 
before the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

In 1625 captain Bailey, an old sea officer, first 
sej^up coaches to ply for hire, which w’ere hence 
sfj^ed hackney coaches, and not as some have 
supposed from their having been chiefly employ- 
ed in conveying the citizens to their villas at 
Hackney. He began with four, whose customary 
station was at the Maypole in the Strand, where 
the new church now stands. The drivers were 
dressed in elegant liveries, and left in this respect 
an ^mple which their successors might do well 
not so entirely to disdain. 

In 1635 the number of hackney coaches had 
so much increased as to be regarded in the light 
of a nuisance by the court. In that year there 
was an order passed by the king la the star 
chamber which proceeds in these terms : — * His 
majesty, perceiving that of late the great number 
of hackney coaches was grown a great disturb- 
ance to the king, queen, and nobility, through 
the .streets of the said city, so as the common 
passage thereby was hindered and made danger- 
ous, and the rates and prices of hay and provender 
and other provisions of the stable thereby made 
exceeding dear, hath thought fit, with the advice 
of his privy council, to publish his royal pleasure 
for reformation therein.^ His majesty then cotw- 
mands that < none sliould be used therein except 
they to travel at the least three miles out of 
town, and that no person should go in them ox- 
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cept the owner constantly keep, within the cities 
or suburbs, four sufficient able horses or geldings 
fit for his majesty’s service, whensoever his occa- 
sion shall require them.' 

Two years after, however, Charles had so far 
changed his views that he granted a special com- 
mission to the marquis of Hamilton, master of 
the horse, to license fifty hackney coachmen in 
and about Ldudpn and WestmiD.ster, with liberty 
to each to fcee]^ twelve, but not more, good 
horses for the purpose of their business. The 
number of hackney coaches required at this time 
would seem, from the number of horses allowed 
to each coachman, to have been about 300. At 
present, for the regulating of hackney coaches 
and chairs in London, there are several statutes, 
viz. : 9 Ann. c. 23, made perpetual by 3 Geo. 1. 
c. 7, and enlarged as to the number of coaches 
by 11 Geo. III. c. 24 : 42 Geo. III. c. 78, so as 
to make the whole number to be licensed 1100, 
and enlarged also as to chairs by 10 Ann. c. 19. 
and 12 Geo. I. c. 12, making the whole numbei 
of those 400. By.4B Geo. 111., c. 87, the fares were 
increased. 

By 54 Geo. III., c. 147, 200 hackney chariots 
were allowed to be licensed as part of the IlOO; 
and, by 55 Geo. III. c. 159, 200 additional 
hackney chariots were allowed, and several regu- 
lations made as to the fares. The other' atatutes 
now in force are, 12 Ann. stat. 1, c. ^4 : 1 Geo. 
I. c. 57 : 30 Geo. 11. c. 22 (see Carts): 4 Geo. 
III. c. 36 : 7 Geo. III. c. 44 : 10 Geo. III. c. 
44 : 11 Geo. HI. c. 24, 28 : 12 Geo. III. c. 49: 
24 Geo. III. stat. 2, c. 27 ; 26 Geo. IIL c. 72: 
32 Geo. III. c. 47. 

Population. — U ntil the general censui of the po- 
pulation was taken, in 1801, politic^ economists 
differed widely in their estimates of the number 
of inhabitants the metropolis coirtained, and of 
the progressive ratio of increase. In tlie year 
1377 London is said to have contained about 
35,000 inhabitants. Howell, in his Londinopo- 
lis, says that, when Chirles 1. wished to ascertain 
number of papists and strangers resident in 
the city, he sent a pfecept, in 1636 — 7, to Sir 
Edward Brom field, then lord mayor, who caused 
a census to be taken of the whole population 
within the city walls, which at that time is said, 
though erroneously no doubt, to have amounted 
to 700,000. Howell, having no suspicion of the 
inaccuracy of this calculation, and inferring that 
the population had increased one-third, during 
the twenty years that had elapsed before he pub- 
lished his work — and adding to4hts the popula- 
tion of the city of W^estminster and the suburbs, 
estimates the whole to amount to 1,500,000 ol 
men, women, and children. 

Sir William ijetty, whose knowledge of poh* 
tical economy TOist ever entitle him ^ to respect, 
formed an equally fallacious opinion as to the 
increase, of population in liOndon. In 1682 he 
calculated tlie number of houses at 84,000; and 
that there were eight persons in each house, 
which would give a population of 672,000. Sir 
William expected that London would go on in- 
creasing until the year 1800, when he thought 
the population would amount to 5,359,000 pcf" 
sons ! , 

An historian, who wrote in 1 746, calcuw^u 
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the number of houses at 124,000, and the popu- 
lation at 992,000; but Dr ^Brakenbridge, eight 
years after, fixed it at only 751,812 persons, and 
there is strong reason to believe that this estimate 
was nearly coiTect. 

But, to come to more certain data, we find 
that, according to the census of 1801, London at 
that time contained 121,229 houses, inhabited by 
216,073 families, making 864,845 persons. In 
1811 it had increased to 1,099,104; and, in 
1831 to 1,474,069 persons. The last census is 
very minute in its details, and perhaps as accu- 
rate as it can well be made. It states that the 
city of London, within the walls, contains 8002 
houses, inhabited by 1 1,719 families, or 55,778 
persons, of whom 27,327 are males, and 28,451 
females. Two families are stated to be employed 
in agriculture ; 9609 in trade or manufactures, 
&c. : and 1900 families not comprised in either 
of these two classes. Thirty-two houses were 
building, and 705 uninhabited. • 

The city without the walls, including the inns 
of court and chancery, comprises 9232 houses, 
inhabited by 15,884 families, of whom fifty-five 
are employed in agriculture, 11,101 in trade, 
&c., and 4754 families in neither trade nor agri- 
culture. The number of males is 33,413, and 
of females 34,492, making a total of 07,905. 


London Missionaiiy Society. — ^The forma- 
tion of this religious institution, whose object 
is the dissemination of Christianity through- 
out the world, may be dated about the year 
1704. Tlie extensive plan of benevolent ex- 
ertion proposed might have impressed many 
minds, and occupied many hearts at the same 
moment ; but it is the province of the historian 
to collect and present to the reader those facts 
and events which made known to the world the 
grand design of the projectors, and called the 
attention of the people at large to the moral 
necessities of their fellow-beings. In this view 
the public voice has given to the late llev. 
David Bogue, an independent dissenting minis- 
ter at Gosport, the proud and honorable title of 
the Founder of the London Missionary Society. 
Three years before the rise of this institution Mr. 
Bogue made a vigorous effort to gain attention 
to this benevolent object; for in a discourse 
which he preached at Salters' Hall, London, in 
1792, before the^ correspondent board of the 
society in Scotlancl, incorporated by royal char- 
ter for Propagating Christian Knowledge in the 
Highlands and Islands, we have a most perfect 
specimen of a missionary sermon. About this 
time a conversation with one of his hearers, the 
widow of his predecessor the llev. Mr. Williams, 
Was followed up on her part by sending a small 
sum as her first contribution towards this object, 
which she pressed him immediately to undertake, 
j ® i^uughter of this lady, who wrote some of 
the first missionary hymns, used to exult in say- 
jpg that if Mr. Bogue was the father, Mrs. Wil- 
iams was die mother of the Missionary Society 
ut a vi^it made by Mr. Bogue to Bristol, in 
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Forty-nine houses are returned as building, 
and 426 as uninhabited. 

The city and liberties of Westminster contain 
20,616 inhabited houses, 864 uninhabited, and 
412 building. The population consists of 46,004 
families, or 201,842 persons, of whom 95,219 
are males, and 106,623 females. Of the fiimilies, 
119 are engaged in agriculture, 24,092 in trade, 
and 21,793 in neither the one nor the other. 

The borough of Soiitliwark contains a popu- 
lation of 90,000 persons, of whom 43,690 are 
males, and 46,310 arc females. The number of 
houses inhabited is 12,477; tlie families 21,207, 
of whom 272 are emy)loyod in agriculture, 
1.5,075 in trade, and 5860 are not comprised in 
either of these classes. In 1821 there were 208 
houses building, and 502 uniohabited. 

A considerable portion of the population of 
the metropolis does not, however, come under 
any of these divisions, but belongs to what may 
be called the suburbs in the hundred of Ossul- 
stone, which is classed into four divisions: Fins- 
bury, Mary-le-bone, Lambeth, and the Tower 
Hamlets. Tliese y>arts of the town having every 
year rapidly increased, were admitted, by the 
provisions of thejeform bill, to the rank of se- 
parate boroughs, each sending two members to 
parliament. 


August 1794, to preach at the tabernacle, erected 
there by the celebrated Whitefield, gave rise to the 
actual determination to unite the various bodies 
of Christians in the grand and benevolent 
scheme. There Mr. 1 ley, pastor of the independ- 
ent congregation at Castle Green, Bristol, 
joined with Mr. Bogue and Mr. Steven, minister 
of the Scotch church at Covent Garden, London, 
who was Mr. Bogue's colleague in the taber- 
nacle pulpit at this time, to attempt to rouse the 
public mind to the neglected duty. In pursu- 
ance of this object Mr. Bogue inserted in the 
Kvangeliral Magazine for September, 1794, an 
address to those evangelical Dissentersjwho prac- 
tise infant baptism ; which produced a povverfui 
effect, and the attention of Christians was kept 
alive by constant reference to the subject in the 
same magazine. The associated ministers of 
Warwickshire, through their organ, Dr. Edward 
Williams, then minister at Carr’s Lane, Birming- 
ham, and afterwards president of the independent 
college at llothcrham in Yorkshire, were among 
the first echoes to this awakening voice. Dr. 
W. had previously n»adc an effort to gain the co- 
operation of his brethren in the grand cause. 

But a meeting had been held in London, at the 
Dissenters’ Library, lied Cross Street, where a 
conversation took place between the llev. J. 
Eyre, of Homerton, and several Scotch ministers 
in London, Messrs. Waugh, Love, and Steven, 
on a publication by the Rev. Melville Horne, to 
rouse attention to missions. Mr. Eyre, on his 
return from the library, called ou the llev. Mat- 
thew Wilks, minister of the Tabernacle, Moor- 
ficMs, and communicated to him the conversa- 
tion. Those two ministers resolved to meet again 
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and each to bring a friend with liini. Their 
number having augmented to seven or nine per- 
sons, they agreed to meet once a fortnight at the 
Castle and Falcon in Aldersgate Street, for 
prayer and reading of the Scriptures on thissub- 
iect. After several ineelings tliey gave publicity 
to the aflair ; addressed Mr. Bogue on the subject, 
and invited leading men in the several counties 
of the kingdom to co-operate. 

In the month of July 1705 the F.vangelical 
aMagavine announced that a meeting would be 
held in l.ondon, in September, to form a mis- 
sionary {jociety ; and a eireular letter was exten- 
sively di.spersed among ministers both in town 
ami country. 

On JVIonday morninj^, Septcmla r the ‘21st, 
several ministers met at the Castle and Falcon, 
Aldersgate Street, to make preparatory arrange- 
ments. They opened a .subscription, amongst 
themselves, ainouiitiug toX740. In the evening 
a general meeting was held in the same place ; at 
which Sir Figerton Leigh, Bart., presided ; and, 
cordial co-operation being tendered from all 
(juartors, the formation of the society was deter- 
mined. On Tuesilny morning, September 2‘2il, 
a numerous asseiid)ly, including al)uut 200 mi- 
nisters of dilTerent denoiniualiuns, met at Spa 
Fields chapel, where Mr. llavveis, rector of Ald- 
winkle, pieacbed from Mark xvi. 15, 10. After 
th(j service a kind of constituent assembly was 
bold in the area of the eiiapel. Mr. Kingsliury, 
of Southampton, was chosen modernlor, and a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Bogue, Lyre, 
Oreatlioad, Haweis, ilay, Hill, Kingshury, Lain- 
hert, Love, iloyiiolds, Saltern, Steven, and 
Waugh, were appointed to bring forward the 
plan of the new .society. In the evening Mr. 
Border of Coventry preached in the Scotch 
church, Crown Court, Covj?nl (.iarden, from 
Jonah iii. 2. The next morning Mr. Great- 
head, of Newport BagncI, preached at llaber- 
il.'ishers’ Hall, on the question ‘ Who is my 
neighbour ?’ In the evening Mr. Hey of Bri.slol 
on Ephesians i. 10. On Thursday morning 
Mr. Rowland Hill preached at Surrey (.Jiapel 
on Matthew xxi. 14; and the last public ser- 
vice was at Tottenham Court Chapel, on Thurs- 
day evening, when Mr. Bogue preached from 
llaggai i. 2. In the afternoon of Friday, 
September 25th, the general meeting took place, 
for the last time, at the Castle and Falcon. The 
Rev. Mr. Percy having been called to the chair, 
and tfie blessing of the Almighty soK innly in- 
voked, Jo.seph Hardcastle, esq., a merchant of 
l.ondon, was nominated treasurer. The meeting 
then proceeded to the election of twenty-five 
directors, and the following gentlemen were 
unanimously chosen; — The Rev. Messrs. Bogue, 
Boden, Brook.sbaiJk, Bard or, Eyre, (jlrcathead, 
Hawei.s, Hey, Hill, l.ambert, J.e:gh, I.ove, 
Mends, Parsons, Platt, Reynold.s Steven, 
W’augh, and Wilks ; also, Messrs. Foyster, Neal, 
Stokes, West, John Wilson, and Thomas Wil- 
son. The following gentlemen wore afterwards 
added, with the ontivo approbation of the society. 
Rev. Me-^srs. And ley and Saltern, und Messrs. 
Alday, Campbell, Cowie, Steven, and Taylor. 
The Rev. Mr. Love and Mr. Shrub'iole were 
elected secretaries. At the lirst meeiing of the 


members of the society it was resolved to recom- 
mend and countenance public meetings for 
prayer, to be held on the evening of the first 
Monday in every month. This recommendation 
has been received and practised to a great ex- 
tent; and to maintain tliese monthly meetings 
has become the usage of Christians in almost 
every part of the British empire, in various parts 
of the continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, and in many islands of the sea. 

Tlie vidmirable simplicity which characterised 
the constitution of this society was adapted to 
render it popular: as its object was to send the 
gospel to the heathen, and the ultimate end pro- 
posed the conversion of the world to Goct by 
the diffusion of the truths of Christianity, the 
code of laws for the regulation of its members 
and affairs was considered as made by the great 
head of tlie church, and contained in the New 
Testament: it therefore recognised no worldly 
alliances, it placed tlie members of the society 
under no president but him who is head of the 
church, and anxiously avoided every political 
and ecclesiastical party in the kingdom, while 
from the catholicity of its fundamental principles 
it opened the door and invited the co-operation 
of the wise and wealthy of every communion. 

When such a scheme was proposed it was 
not only natural but right that persons should 
hesitate and enquire before they decided, when 
it is considered how far the dillcrent denomina- 
tions had previously stood from each other, how 
frciiuently they spoke of the defects of each 
other’s system, and how warmly they culogi 2 (.‘J 
the excellencies of their own, how little inter- 
course hud existed betwixm them, and how ]H>r- 
fectly novel was the experiment of unilitif; 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, and 
others, in onir active and harmonious society, 
w ithout acknowledging tlie jieculiarities or .supr- 
riority of any of them : it is indeed no matter 
of surprise that such a sclietne .should to the 
minds of some have appeared absurd and irn- 
nraetieable ; but the evpiiviencc of the Society 
has confirmed the reasonable expectations of its 
projectors, and it has long enrolled upon its lists 
active and zealous Christians of nearly all com- 
munions. As it became generally known, aux- 
iliary societies were formed in different parts of 
the kingdom, and thus by tributary streams the 
tide of life flows onward and forward to fer- 
tilize the desert and solitary place. After a 
scries of years had elapsed, during wliich the 
society had become thoroughly aware of the 
difliculties which were presentea to the success 
of its labors by the language, maimers, and pe- 
culiarities of heathen nations, it was determined 
to establish a seminary or college for, the pur- 
pose of qualifying young men for the special 
work of missionaries. At first the directors 
cheerfully received and sent out those piou.s 
men whose zeal constrained them to offer tlieu 
.services to the cause; but time and reflection 
produced an almost unanimous opinion 
seminary was absolutely requisite for the credi 
and success of their labors. Gosport was 
chosen as the appropriate spot whereon to com- 
mence this institution; and in selecting tnc 
Rev. Dr. Bogue, as the first tutor, the conduc 
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of the directors wa& marked by equal wisdom house for the mothers du^injj confinement. They 
and kindness; his capacious mind, sound judg- succeeded in some degree. Anxious to impart 
ment, religious heart, and ardent zeal, rendered the blessings of civilisation, the missionaries 
him eminently valuable in such a station. For began early to initiate the Otaheitans in the most 
nearly thirty years he presided over the seminary; useful arts : they therefore constructed a saw-pit, 
and at his death it was removed to Hoxton, and and in the month of April completed the erection 
is now under the superintendence of the Rev. of a forge. This caused great astonishment and 
!Dr. Henderson, whose labors for the British and some fear. Poinarre, the king’s son, who was pre- 
Foreign Bible Society, in Rujjljp^ form so con- sent, was so completely charmed, that he caught the 
spicuous a part of the history ofthat institution, blacksmith in his arm^ and joined noses with 
The society thus formed, and prepared for use- him, as a sign of his highest satisfaction. Cap- 
ful service, selected the South Sea Islands as the tain Wilson having conveyed some of the mis- 
first scene of its benevolent labors, amongst a sionaries to the islands of Tongatoboo arid 
race of people in the most deplorable state of Christiuia now returned to Otaheite^ an^ finding 
ignorance, and w'hose beautiful country was the brethren most hospitably treated, bade them 
filled with habitations of cruelty; subscriptions farewell and arrived in Kngland in the beginning 
to a considerable amount were raised for this of July, 1798. 

purpose, a committee of examination formed ; On receiving the gratifying intelligence of the 
and, a number of zealous persons having ten- hrst successful voyage, the directors, at a special 
dered their services, on the IGth of August, general meeting, resolved to employ a ship bc- 
1796, thirty missionaries, with six women, and longing to the society in another voyage to^he 
three children, embarked from London on board Pacific Ocean, to supply the brethren with assis- 
the Duff, a vessel purchased by the society for tance in tlieir arduous undertaking; they in 
£5000, commanded by captain Wilson. After consequence sent ten married cofiplcs, seven chil- 
various delays and disappointments they sailed dren, and 419 single brethren. On this occasion 
from England on the 25th of September, and captain Robson commanded ; they embarked in 
arrived at the harbour of Rio Janeiro: here October, and were detained at Portsmouth several 
they refitted, and procurod a variety of seeds weeks by contrary winds ; at length on the 20th of 
aiid plants which it was supposed would be use- December they weighed anchor, and sailed under 
fill tor cultivation at Otahoite. The latter part ^ convoy of the Amphion frigate. On the 2d of 
of the voyage was attended with considerable January, 1799, they lost their convoy, and the fol- 
danger. At length, however, on Saturday, the lowing day were alarmed by the appearance of a 
4th of March, the island of Otaheite was dis- strange sail ; this proved to be an American brig, 
covered at a considerable distance, and by seven On the 19th of February whenfney came insightof 
o’clock the next morning they got abreast of the Cape Frio, and expected to anchor in a short 
district of Ataboroo. They were received by time at Rio Janeiro, a strange vessel which had 
the inhabitants With astonishment and apparent been rapidly approaching fired a gun to bring 
delight. A solemn service of thanksgiving was them to. This shot was soon succeeded by a 
performed, at which the natives behaved with second ; and the result was a communication to 
great quietness and attention. ’The Duff then the captain of the Duff, that his vessel was a 
proceeded to anchorage in Mat^i Bay ; and a prize, and that all her men must instantly quit 
few days after their arrival capSin Wilson ob- her, and place themselves at the disposal of the 
tained an interview with Otto, the king, jwid enemy ; tne vessel in which they were now con- 
stated to him the object for which they had fined was a French privateer, and they soon learnt 
vi.sited his island. A house wns now given to that the Duff could not be ransomed, as she was 
the missionaries, and as much land as they to be taken to the Spanish port of Monte V'ideo 
thought proper ; the next day they went ashore in South America ; a second and third prize 
with their beds, chests, &c., and took possession, captured, they sailed immediately and entered 
On the following Sunday the brethren directed the Rio de Plata on the morning of the lr2th of 
the attention of the PC^le to the object of their March. Here they met their several fami- 
mission, and Mr. Jefferson addressed them lies who had been brought thither in. the Duff, 
through the medium of an interpreter ; some of During these detentions they were treated with 
them enquired whether the messages of God every possible civility ; until a passage was pro- 
were sent to the servants as well as the king and cured for them to Rio Janeiro : whither, after the 
chiefs. They replied in the affirmative. Otto lapse of a month, they had nearly arrived, when 
the king was present on the occasion, but the they were doomed to suffer a second capture, 
discourse did not appear to make any impres- owing to the Portuguese vessel in which they 
upon him. , The next Sunday Kelso and sailed, having been purchased without having 
Uarris, who had chosen the islands of Ton- been regularly condemned. they suffered 

gatoboo and Christiniai were solemnly set apart considerable hardships, being dtvided into two 
to their work at the luission house, and the sa- parties, those on board the Amazon were treated 
crament of the LordV^aupper administered, the with great humanity, while the brethren on board 
fruit of Otaheife fceingused as the symbol the Medusa were at the mercy of unfeeling and 
w the body of Christ. brutal tyrants. After some severe gales, and giving 

The first effort of the brethren was made to ^bace to several strange vessels, they arrived at 
prevent the destruotion of new born infants, by l^isbon on the 22nd of September obtained their 
Pfoposing to take every child that bad been bom liberty, and with the exception of one female, who 
amongst a society called Arrdics,^here this habit died and was buried there, they all returned to 
prevailed, into their owp care, and provide a their native land safely. 

VoT., xni. 
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We now revert to the afi’airsof Otaheite, where 
a circumstance had occurred which induced 
most of the brethren to abandon the scene of their 
labors. Early in the month of March, 1798, the 
ship Nautilus anchored in the Matavai Bay to 
undergo repairs and take in water, when two of 
the seamen and five natives of Owyhee who hap- 
pened to be on board escaped, and concealed 
themselves on the shore. The brethren were 
prevailed upon to send a deputation to the king 
that the fugitives might be delivered up. On 
this occasion they were surrounded by about 
thirty natives, and some of them stripped and 
maltreated : one narrowly escaped assassination. 
They Iiowever arrived in the evening of the day 
at the uvission house, to the great joy of the 
brethren who hail heard of the outrage : the next 
day an offering of atonement was presented with 
a promise to restore the articles of which they 
had been plundered ; eleven of the mi.ssionarios, 
however, conceiving their lives to be in imminent 
danger, had agreed with captain Bishop of the 
Nautilus to convey them to Port .Tackson, whi- 
ther they arrived after six weeks voyage. Here, 
however, more severe trials awaited some of them ; 
one was robbed and dangerously wounded, ano- 
ther inhumanly murdered in the vicinity of Syd- 
ney. Thus was the aspect of the Otaheitau mis- 
sion rendered extremely gloomy ; but, notwith- 
.‘Jtandiug the departure of their brethren, seven of 
the missionaries continued at their po.st. 

Twelve new inissioriarics were sent out in the 
Uoyal Post Admiral, a ship witli convicts for Port 
Jackson; during the voyage a putrid fever broke 
out amongst them, to which about forty persons, 
including Mr. Taylor the surgeon, and one of the 
brethren, fell untimely victims ; the rest arrived 
in safety at Otaheite on the 10th of July 1801. 
In the beginning of the year 1802 the mission- 
aries were able to preach in the language of the 
country, but at first without apparent effect ; on 
the :}d of September, 1803, Pomarre died almost 
suddenly, and the death of so powerful a pro- 
tector excited many apprehensions ; they, how- 
ever, received the assurances of the new king 
and his mother of every protection. During 
1804 and 1805 the missionaries continued to 
preach the gospel : they also began to form a 
regular Otaheitan vocabulary, comprising up- 
wards of 2000 words, and applied themselves to 
the instruction of the native children ; the king, 
who on the demise of his father assumed the 
name of Pomarre, under the in.structinn of the 
missionaries learnt the art of writing, and in 1807 
composed a letter to the Missionary Society in 
London. 

The most interesting results followed the la- 
bors of the missionaries in this island, notwith- 
standing the repulsive and discouraging circum- 
stances which attended the commencement of 
their labors. A rebellion having broken out in 
Matavai, in November 1808, six of the mission- 
aries with their families retired to Huahine in a 
brig which hap}>eried to touch at Otaheite, and 
the remaining four, llaywarU, Nott, Scott, and' 
Wilson, continued with the king; they all, how- 
ever, excepting Nott and Hayward, subsequently 
retired to New South Wales ; and the mission to 
the South Sea Islands was to all out*vard appear- 


ance finally given up ; but, faring their residence 
ill New South Wales, Pomarre wrote repeatedly 
enti'eating them to return ; which, tranquillity 
being restored between him and his subjects, they 
accordingly did. This was the dawn of that 
bright day, which was to shed the light of 
Christianity on these benighted people. On 
their return they found that the king had cast 
away his idols and observed the Christian sab- 
bath; that he entertained clear views of the 
gospel ; expressed great contrition for bis former 
errors; exerted his influence to convince his 
relatives of the error of their superstitions, and 
was extremely anxious to erect an edifice for the 
worship of tlie true God. He moreover was very 
desirous to make ]bis public profession of faith 
by receiving Christian baptism ; this, however, was 
prudently deferred for some time that he might 
be more perfectly instructed in the truths of reve- 
lation. During the years 1813, 1814, more than 
fifty nations renounced their idols and desired to 
be considered as worshippers of Jehovah. Messrs. 
Nott and Hayward now visited the islands II ua- 
hine, liaitea, and Taha, and at the former place 
a young chief abjured his false gods and professed 
his faith. 

Tn 1815 the congregation at Gimeo was in- 
creased to about 300 ; conversions to the Chris- 
tian faith, and the destruction of idols, went 
on rapidly at Gimeo, Otaheite, Haitea, Huahine, 
and Tapua Mann, ahd at the commencement of 
the year 1818 fifty places of worship had been 
erected. On tlie 13th of May, 1818, a general 
meeting was convened in the district of Papi^toin, 
Einico, in imitation of the meeting held ift Lon- 
don, when about 2000 of the natives assem- 
bled and formed an Otaheitan Auxiliary 'Mission- 
ary Society ; shortly after this interesting meeting 
the brethren, who had recently arrived from 
England, were conveyed to their several stations 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands. 

The month of May 1810 was a sgasbn replete 
with pleasure at Otaheite ; the king had erected 
a very extensive building at Papara, m the district 
of Para, and devoted it to the meeting of the 
Missionary society ; it was called thfe Uoyal Mis- 
sion Chapel ; it is 712 feet long, and fifty-four 
wide ; the middle is supported by thirty-six massy 
pillars of the bread feuit tree, and the outside 
pillars are 280 ; it has 133 windows with sliding 
shutters, and twenty-nine doors, the ends are 
circular; there are three square pulpits about 
200 feet distant from each other ; it is filled with 
forms, except an area before each pulpit, and laid 
with clean grass : the rafters are covered with a 
fine kind of fringed mattifig, which is neatly 
bound with cords of various colors ; the whole 
building is surrounded with a strong fence of 
wood ; the space between it and the building 
being filled up with gravel. After a preparatory 
meeting on the 10th, the Royal Chapel was 
opened on the 11th by three services at the same 
time ; the king was present ; the whole congrega' 
tion stood up and sang. On Thursday the 12m 
the new laws were publicly promulgated in thn 
centre of this chapel by the king in person, au< 
unanimously approved by the raising up the ngn 
hand. On Friday, the 13th, the new Missionary 
Society met in th*' #;hapel : — the king as 
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sident, and all the garernors, officers, and mem- 
bers. On Sunday, the 16th, the congregations as- 
sembled again for divine service, and the king was 
publicly baptised, and received an address en- 
treating him to walk worthy of his high profes- 
sion. After the service, Pomarrc shook hands 
affectionately with all the missionaries, who were 
stationed by his desire on his right and left hand ; 
he then returned to his camp. 

In May, 1821, the Rev. D. Tyerman and 
George Bennet esq., were deputed to visit these 
islands and ascertain the state of the mission ; 
and on the 21st of Sepember they arrived safely 
at Otaheite. Their report was of the most favor- 
able kind ; civilisation, instruction, and transla- 
tions were all going on admirably : but during 
their visit king Pomarre was taken ill, and on 
the 7th of December Mr. Crook one of the bre- 
thren was sent for, and arrived in time to speak 
a few words, witness his departure, and listen to his 
last words. He reminded the king that Christ was 
a great Saviour, and could alone support in the 
article of death. The king replied emphatically, 
‘Jesus alone,' and sunk into a stupor, which ter- 
minated his life in a few hours. 

Tongaloboo . — After the first missionarie.s were 
landed at Otaheite captain Wilson sailed for tlie 
Friendly Isles, and on the 10th of April, 1797, 
the Duff was moored in the harbour of this is- 
land; and on the 12th ten missionaries took up 
their residence in a house prepared for their re- 
ception : here, however, throe were murdered 
by llie natives, the remainder departed to I'ort 
Jackson in January 1800, and with one excep- 
tion subsequently arrived in b'ngland. After 
captain Wilson had settled the missionaries at 
Tongatoboo, in 1797, he sailed for St. ( Iiristina 
one of the Marquesa Islands, with two of the 
brethiren who had chosim it as the scene of la- 
bor; one however, disgusted with the people 
and place, refused lo remain, and Mr. Crook a 
devoid and vilified missionary was left alone to 
pursue his work in this island. He remained 
seven months and returned to England in May 
1709, thinking that he might render the best ser- 
vice to these islands by represenling their real 
state to the directors. 

It may here be worthy of observation that, 
at the commencement of the operations of the 
society, the directors expressed tlieir intention 
of sending the tidings of salvation to the inhabi- 
tants of the Sandwich Isles ; but the probability 
of so doing was precluded till the visit of the 
deputation to the South Seas, wdiere those who 
had been appointed to a different station were 
irresistibly led to this scene of usefulness. Mr. 
l^His coijartmnicated these .\)articulars in his let- 
ters to the directors in London : lie went to reside 
there at the earnest invitation of the king and 
chiefs, as well as some American brethren, who 
were already settled in this extensive field of la- 
”Or. This took place in February 1823 : in the 
'^^tuTTin of the same year the king, Tamchumi*hn, 
resolved to visit his Britannic majesty, and cm- 
barked iu November being accompanied by his 
Kamehamara, a chief named Boki and his 
Wife with others. Previously to their introduc- 
.,^7 I 9 ^hig, however, both Tamehameha 
“’'d his consort wore seized with the measles, 


and died within five days of each other : their 
bodies received a temporary interment in St 
Martin’s church, but were afterwards conveyed 
by the Blonde to their native land. 

South Jfrica and its adjacent islands. — Encou- 
raged by their success, in the islands of the Pa- 
cific, the liondon Missionary Society were led to 
direct their attention in the next place to the 
continent of Africa ; notwithstanding the failure 
of an attempt in conjunction with other societies 
to establish a mission in the country of the Fou- 
lahs, and the colony of Sierra Leone. The sub- 
sequent conquest of the ("ape of Good Hope 
by the arms of liis Britlannic majesty seemed to 
present a favorable opportunity of access to the 
extensive regions of South Africa ; but the natu- 
ml obstructions to tlieir success were very nume- 
rous and great. The number of nations and 
tribes into whicli the whole population is divided 
— their perpetual variances and wars — their in- 
dolent and wandering habits — the sterility of vast 
districts — the uncertainty of the climate — and 
the frequent and long continued droughts, all 
combined to impede the bstahlishmcnt of Cliris- 
tian churches, and their advancement in civili- 
sation. Much, however, was done in the dis- 
covery of what is necessary to be done; and 
when the number of direct instances of useful- 
ness are collected and brought into one view it 
will appear very satisfactory and encouraging. 
Dr. Vandorkemp, the son of a worthy minister 
of the Dutch church, in Uoitcrdam, being con- 
verted and called to the work of the ministry, 
was induced to offer his services to the society, 
and in company witli the Rev. Messrs, llickerer 
Edmonds, and Edwards, sailed for the (]ape of 
Good Hope in the month of December, 1798, on 
board ajransport vessel laden with convicts forNew' 
South Wales. It was the choice of the brethren 
to go in this vessel that they might conimenee 
their benevolent labors amongst ilie most miser- 
able and abandoncil of their fellow creatures; 
they were during the voyage exposed to great 
personal danger from the refractory character of 
the prisoners ; but tiiey became instrumental iu 
doing much spiritual good to these wretchi'd 
victims of depmvity and crime : their lives also 
were in great jeopardy from a violent storm, but 
they arrived safely at the Gape and were receiveil 
with great cordiality. A favorable opening soon 
occurred to introduce the gospel among the 
Boschmen, a savage and cruel nation of Hotten- 
tots, and Messrs, llickerer and Edwards were 
depr.i€d to this walk, while I'll'. \'anderkemp and 
Mr. Edmonds should pursue their original plan 
of endeavouring to plant the standard of tlie cross 
in Caffraria. Dr. \ anderkemp and his colleague 
left Cape Town on the 29th of May, and being 
furnished with letters of recommendation to the 
landrost proceeded to Graaf Reinet. There they 
remained a few days, dien resumed their journey 
lo the frontier of Caffraria, and after a toilsome 
and dangerous route reached the residence of 
Geitha the king, on the 20th of September ; after 
some disputes relative to their continuance the 
king granted them a tract of land on the other 
side of the river Keiskamina, and on the 20th of 
October they took possession. In December, 
however, not considering themselves safe in Caf- 
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fraria, the colonists resolved to escape, and Dr. 
Vanderkemp accompanied them; they arrived 
on the 1 4th of May 1801 at Graaf Reinet, where 
two new missionaries were anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of Dr. \''andcrkemp to whose assist- 
ance they had been sent out : here they remained 
till fresh outrages and internal commotions led 
them to quit Graaf Reinet in February 1802, and 
they proceeded with 109 Hottentots under the 
escort of major Sherlock, to Bota Place in the 
vicinity of Algoa Bay, where they had appa- 
rently reason to hope for a permanent settlement. 
But hence also they were obliged to flee, and 
they removed to Fort Frederick. The Cape be- 
ing now restored to the Dutch, they waited here 
till the new government should assign some other 
spot for their residence ; and on a visit from the 
new governor, in April 1803, he kindly assigned 
them a tract of land for a settlement about seven 
miles northward of Fort Frederick in the vicinity 
of a small river, which the Hottentots call Kooboo. 

On their arrival at this new station Dr. Van- 
derkemp gave it the name of Bethelsdorp, or the 
village of Bethel : here they planted gardens, 
erected a temporary church, and houses for their 
own accommodation ; and, in the beginning of 
July, commenced public worship and opened a 
school. Their labors were rendered successful in 
general, and especially in the conversion of Cu- 
pido, Boezak, and Sampson i but, in the month 
of April 1805, in consequence of false represen- 
tations and unfounded charges made against the 
missionaries by the Dutch boors, the governor 
sent for Dr. V^anderkemp, and he and Mr. Head 
repaired to Cape Town, and were detained there 
till January 1806, when the British once more 
took possession of the colony. Sir D. Baird now 
sent for Dr. Vanderkemp, and treated him with 
marked respect: he soon afterwards gave the 
Dr. permission to return by sea to Bethels- 
dorp, and both himself and Mr, Read were re- 
ceived by their people with every demonstra- 
tion of joy. In April 1811 Dr. Vanderkemp and 
Mr. Read were surnmoned before an extraordi- 
nary commission, appointed by the governor at 
Cape Town ; and communicated to the commis- 
sioners more than 100 cases of Hottentots said to 
have been murdered. On the 13th of Septem- 
ber five German brethren, with a converted black 
from Dcmerara, arrived in safety at the Cape, 
and were gladly received. They were considering 
on an arrangement for the disposal of the mis- 
sionaries, when they were visited with the dis- 
tressing loss of their venerable and apostolic 
friend Dr. Vanderkemp, who died on the 15th 
of December, 1811. 

In consequence of this event, and the in- 
creasing importance of these stations, the society 
deputed one of their own body, the Rev. John 
Campbell of Kingsland, to visit the Cape, where 
he arrived on the 24th of October, 1812; and, 
on the 20th of March in the ensuing year, at 
Bethelsdoq), he found that civilisation had made 
considerable progress ; that the natives exercised 
the various businesses of smiths, carpenters, saw 
yers, basket-makeis, brush-makers, thatchers, coo- 
pers, lime-burner.s, &c.; he also saw cultivated 
fields two miles in length, on both sides bf a river, 
•Mcj^ was informed that their cattle l ad increased 


from 218 to 2206. The beneficial effects of 
Christianity were apparent in this despised spot 
in a variety of excellent institutions formed by 
the Hottentots ; and they had contributed, during 
the preceding twelve months, the sum of seventy- 
six dollars, in aid of the J..ondon Missionary So- 
ciety. Wiien, on liis second visit to these parts, 
Mr. Campbell, with Dr. Philip, called at‘ Bethels- 
dorp in June 1819, they were much gratified at 
finding that the Hottentots had erected a substan- 
tial place of worship and several good houses. 
In 1822 and 1823 very considerable improve- 
ments were made in the erection of superior 
habitations : a public store was opened to pre- 
clude the necessity of the natives going to dis- 
tant places to purchase goods ; and, in the report 
communicated to the general meeting in Lonaoii, 
in May, 1824, the accounts of their progress in 
industry and instruction were highly satisfactory. 

On the 28th of December, 1823, his majesty’s 
commissioners of enquiry arrived at Bethelsdorp, 
accompanied by their secretary : they attended 
divine service at the mission chapel, when Mr. 
Ketchingman preached from Psalm exxvi. 3. 
After the sermon about twenty Hottentots read 
the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and were 
examined as to their knowledge of the scriptures: 
the children read a chapter, and were catechised. 
The English class thou read a few easy lessons ; 
when all was finished the object of the visitors was 
announced, and some of the old men belonging 
to the institution rose up to thank the king of 
England and them, for the interest they took in 
the poor Hottentots at Bethelsdorp : the honorable 
commissioners expressed their nigh satisfaction 
with the progress of the people, both in civilisation 
and the knowledge of the truths of Christianity. 

Having given this sketch of the proceedings 
of the missionaries in the colony, near iheCape, 
we may observe that those beyond it, among the 
Caffres, Geogiras, Bushmen, Bootchuanas, and 
Namaquas, and in the African Islands, Mada- 
gascar and Mauritius, exhibit great patience 
and perseverance ; an examination of the pub- 
lished accounts of their proceedings and labors 
will furnish the reader with many instances ol 
gratifying success. The remarkable conversion, 
the honorable life, and the liappy death of the 
Caffre chief, Africaner; the formation of Chris- 
tian churches in seven or eight stations within 
the colony ; and the establisliment of an auxiliary 
missionary society at the C^e ; are encouraging 
proofs of the utility and efficiency of such be- 
nevolent exertions: they establish, beyond the 
power of contradiction, that there is iu)t a natural 
incapacity in the minds of Hottentots for civil, 
moral, and religious improvement. Much re- 
mains to induce deep and painful comniiseration, 
but much may be anticipated to justify tlie 
surance of hope. The other principal settle- 
ments in South Africa are Bethany, situated m 
Great Namaqua Land, about fifty-five mile* 
north of the Orange River, where a mission wa 
commenced in 1815; Steinkopff, in Little I'l a* 
raaqua Land, where the gospel was jjatroduce 
in 1817; the Pearl, in the dwtrict of Stell^' 
bosch, first occupied in 1819 ; and Cape To ♦ 
where a number of heathens attend the minis ry 
of Dr. Phillip. 
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We next direct the attention of the reader to 
the labors of the society in Asia, including the 
India Islmidi, with the extensive country 
of China, In the month of February, 1804, 
some missionaries sailed from England to com- 
mence their work on the coast of Coromandel ; 
they selected Vizagapatam, the capital of one of 
the five districts into which the northern circars 
are divided. In 1808 they were joined by a 
converted brahmin, named Ananderayer, who, in 
the October following, went on a missionary tour 
to the southward, and preached the gospel to 
many hundreds of his countrymen. In 1809 
the Rev. Oeorge Cran, one of the missionaries, 
(lied; and two, Messrs. Gordon and Lee, arrived 
by way of America, to join Mr. Des Grayes, 
wlio by the decease of his coadjutor had been 
left alone. Mr. Rengletaube, who sailed to 
India in 1804, selected the Tinivelly country as 
the scene of labor ; but being precluded from 
going thither till February, 1806, he extended 
his labors into Travancore, and made that king- 
dom the principal seat of the mission. After 
laboring taiihfully at this station for several 
years, ill-health compelled him to relinquish it; 
in 1816 other persons succeeded him, and in 
1818 and 1819 nearly 3000 of the natives placed 
themselves under religious instruction. In the 
spring of 1810 the Rev. J. Hands arrived in 
India with the hope of commencing a mission 
to Seringapatam ; but, as he could not gain access, 
he was induced to direct his attention to Uellary, 
in the northern part of the province of Mysore. 
In 1816 he was joined by Mr, Reeve; many 
additions were made to the church. In January, 
1819, a Juvenile Bible Society was formed in 
this place ; and during the year the gospel was 
carried several hundred miles through the dark 
villages, and several thousand tracts were dis- 
tributed. Messrs Hands and Reeve arc ad- 
vanqng with the (^anara version of the Old 
Testament ; and Mr. Reeve has undertaken a 
compilation of a Canarcse and English Dic- 
tionary. Besides these stations, others have been 
established in various parts of the East Indies, 
as at Chinsurah, Madras, Surat, Calcutta, Ban- 
galore, Benares, Belgaum, (^uilon, Cuddapat, 
and Seringapatam. 

China, — In ord( 2 r to convey the glad tidings 
of the Christian salvation to this populous and 
benighted empire, the London Society resolved 
to attempt a translation of the Holy Scriptures; 
the Rev. Robert Morrison was selected for this 
arduous work, and was assisted in Ixmdon by a 
native of China in learning the language and 
transcribing a harmony of the gospels ancl other 
parts of the New Testament from a MS. copy 
in the British Museum. His attention was also 
directed to mathematics and astronomy. In the 
inonth of January, 1807, Mr. Morrison sailed 
frem England, and arrived in safety at Canton, 
where he remained till, from a misunderstanding 
between the European residents at Canton anil 
die Chinese government, all intercourse with 
foreigners was prohibited. Mr. Morrison, therc- 
in the beginning of November to 
-'lacao, where he applied himself unremittingly 

0 the study of the language. Matters being 
^niicably arranged, our missionary relumed to 
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Canton, and in 1809 was appointed Chinese 
translator to the English factory. He found the 
ideas of the Chinese exceedingly obscure with 
respect to the nature of the true and living God. 
In September, 1810, Mr. Morrison sent the 
Acts of the Apostles carefully revised with the 
Greek text to a Chinese printer, and agreed 
to pay him 621 dollars for 1000 copies, in- 
cluding the cutting of 30,000 characters, the 
wood on which they were to be cut, the paper, 
printing, and binding. When this little work 
was completed, three ambassadors from the J.e- 
ki-yo islands, coming to China with tribute, 
arrived just in time to be presiented with some 
copies. The verna(nilar tongue of these islands 
is a dialect of the ('hincse language, which is 
read by the literati. In A])vil, 1812, Mr. Mor- 
rison, who had previously forwarded a transla- 
tion of the Ciospel by St. Luke, and a Chinese 
tract on the way of salvation, now sent a trans- 
lation of a Chinese edict, declaring the printing 
of books on the Christian religion in China a 
(capital crime. In the summer of 1814 Mr. 
Morrison travelled, in the suite of the British 
embassy, through six provinces of China. This 
occupied about six months ; the embassy arrived 
at (.’an ton on its return in January, 1817. In 
September, of the same year, Mr. Morrison says, 
in a letter to the society, ‘ I have translated the 
monting and evening prayers of the church of 
England, as htdps for devotion. Tlie cliurch of 
Scotland supplied us with a catechism ; the 
congr(?gational churches with a form for (Jhris- 
tian assembly. We are of no parly; we recog- 
nize but two divisions of our fellow-creatures, 
the righteous and the wicked, those who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and those who do not.’ 
In a letter dated March, 1819, Dr. Morrison ob- 
serves, that he had recently written a small book, 
called A \^oyage Round the World, to this he 
added a map of the world ; but the printer, in 
copying that part in which Jude^a was mentioned 
as the place where Jesus the Saviour was 
born, obliterated the name of Jesus, probably 
through fear. In 1820 Dr. Morrison opened at 
Macao a dispensary for the Chinese sick poor ; 
it became very popular ; but, after the return of 
bis family from Europe, our missionary found 
his time inadequate to its continuance. From 
the year 1813 the gospel has been more or less 
regularly preached both in English and Chinese 
at Macao or Canton ; and, besides the advantages 
derived by European or American residents, 
these services have not been destitute of bene- 
ficial results to some Chinese themselves. In 
1823, on the 9th of December, Dr. Morrisejn 
embarked for England, where he arrived in 
safety on the 20th of March; he was presented 
to the king by the president of the Board of 
Control, and permitted to lay before his majesty 
the Chinese version of the Holy Scriptures, made 
by himself and the late Dr. Milne, and an ac- 
count of the Anglo-Chinese College at Singa- 
pore. His majesty was pleased to convey the 
expression of his marked approbation. Dr. 
Morrison had intended to return to China about 
the latter end of 1824, but consented to remain 
in England for the purpose of communicating 
elementary instructions in the Chinese language 
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and conferring with those who mit;ht be desirous 
of becoming acquainted with it for sacred pur- 
poses, or objects of general knowledge and liter- 
ature. 

iVifl/flcco.— In the autumn of 1812 the Rev. 
W. Milne sailed from England to assist Dr. 
Morrison in his missionary labors in China : he 
was, however, through the influence of some 
Catholic priests, obliged to retire from Macao 
to Canton. He afterwards visited Java, and, 
having distributed books in great numbers in 
iiatavia, he made a tour through the east of Java 
and the island of Madura. On his return to 
China lie determined, with the concurrence of 
Dr. Morrison, to settle at Malacca; accordingly 
he and Mrs. Milne embarked in April 1815, and, 
on the 22nd of May, arrived at his destination ; 
he commenced his labors with a charity school 
for poor Chinese boys, wlio were instructed in 
the elementary books common in China, together 
with writing and arithmetic according to the 
Chinese method. In January Mr. Milne paid a 
visit to Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, and, 
(luring his stay, distributed tracts, testaments, 
he. On his return to Malacca, in Eobruary, 
he opened two new scliools, containing about 
eighty boys, and inirodured the method of writ- 
ing in sand. In April Mr. Milne distributed 
some tracts .and testaments on board some junks 
from Siam and Cochin China ; in November a 
Chinese, named Leang Rung Fah, was baptised ; 
in the course of the same month he opened a 
Thursilay evening lecture in the temple Ta-pok- 
Kung. On the lltli of November, 1818, major 
Farquhar, commaiulant of Malacca, laid the 
foundation stone of an institution called the 
Anglo-Chineso College, in the presence of the 
governor of the colony ; the chief objects of this 
institution are the cultivation of Chinese and 
Faiglish literature, and the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in the countries and islands eastward of 
Penang : it owes its origin to Dr. Morrison, 
wlio generously devoted the sum of £l000 ster- 
ling to the erection of the building, and promised 
an Wditional sum of £100 annually, for the first 
five years, commencing from the opening of the 
college. This establisliineni is to be known in 
future by the name of the Singapore Institution; 
and in that promising seat of learning the five 
principal languages of the inhabitants of that 
part of the globe are to be taught, spoken by not 
fewer than 300,000,000 of the human race. In 
March, 1819, Mr. Milne lost his amiable and 
pious wife; and in 1822, at tin*, beginning of 
the year, the society sustained the severe loss of 
liis own death. In the mouth of January, 1819, 
Mr. Medhurst, who had previously assisted Dr. 
Milne at Malacca, embarked for Penang; and 
in 1823 a chapel was erected by subscription 
for Chinese, Malay, and Fingli.sh worship ; the 
estimated expense was 6000 Spanish dollars: 
nearly h:ilf the sum was raised on the spot, in- 
cluding a donation of 400 dollars from his 
excellency governor Phillips. The foundation 
stone was laid on the 11th of June ; and, in the 
course of the summer, the chapel was attended 
by large ami respectable congregations. 

Java. — The society, anxious to circulate Dr. 
Morrison’s translations of the Holy Scriptures, 
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and extend the knowledge of Christianity through 
the island of Java, the residence of about 100,000 
Chinese, sent out missionaries to Batavia, the 
principal city, and they embarked accordingly 
on the 31st of December, 1813: these ini». 
sionaries saw the fruit of the books circulated by 
Mr. Milne; and here, as well as in tlie island 
of Amboyna, prosperity followed their labors. 
In October, 1819, Mr. Milton removed from 
Malacca to Singapore, the town and principality 
of which were originally founded by some ad- 
venturers from the island of Sumatra, but which 
had recently been ceded to the English. Here 
Mr. Milton established a Christian mission, and 
his design received the patronage of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and W. Farquhar, esq., who gave a piece 
of land for the object. In 1822 Mr. Thomson 
removed to this station to take charge of tlie 
Malay department, and a place of worship was 
commenced for scM vices both in the Chinese and 
Malay languages. In January, 1823, Dr. Mor- 
rison visited this station in his way to Malacca, 
and had several interviews with S. Uaflle.s, 
who expressed an earnest desire for the removal 
of the Anglo-Chinese College to Singapore, and 
that it should be united with a Malayan college 
to be founded in the settlement, which was 
eventually done ; and the Singapore institutiofi 
thus formed was to consist of the following de- 
partments: 1. A sciewtific department for the 
common advantage of the several colleges that 
may be established ; 2. A literary and moral 
department for the Chinese ; and, 3. A literary 
and moral department for the Siamese, Malay, 
&c. In the same year Mr. Milton went to Cal- 
cutta to purchase presses and other articles for 
printing ; and, on his return, the printing of a 
Siamese version of Genesis was immediately 
commenced. About this time the government 
ordered 200 acres of land to be enclosed for 
settling and employing such persons as miglU be 
desirous of receiving Christian instruction; and 
directed that converts to Christianity should be 
admitted to burial in the European cemetery. 

The mission to Demerara commenced in De- 
cember, 1807 ; tliat to Madagascar in 1818. 

A few particulars may be stated respecting 
each. The success which attended the preaching 
of the gospel in Demerara, during the year 1608, 
continued to increase and abound ; so that, early 
in the ensuing spring, the number of slaves ad- 
mitted into the church by baptism amounted to 
twenty-four. Mr. Wray had been sent hither at 
the solicitation of Mr. Post, a respectable and 
pious Dutch planter, who resided on the east 
coast of the colony ; this excellent man died on 
the 29th of April, deeply mourned, and de- 
servedly lamented. Mr. Wray says, < a more 
aflecting scene was perhaps never 'presented; 
more than 500 negroes oi his own, and from 
other estates, bitterly lamenting his loss.’ Mr. 
Post secured to the use of this mission the 
chapel and dwelling house of the minister ; and 
assigned the sum of £l00 sterling toward the 
minister’s support, so long as the London Society 
shall continue to provide a missionary for that 
station who shall preach the doctrine of the re- 
formed church. On the 25th of May Uic coloni^^* 
government issued a proclamation prohibili»'a 
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the slaves, under severe penalties, from as- 
sembling togetlier before sun-rise or after sun-set; 
this regulation had an injurious influence in cir- 
cumscribing the usefulness of the missionary, and 
Mr. Wray paid a visit to England that a respect- 
ful representation of this grievance might be laid 
before his majesty’s government; an official letter 
was in consetpience transmitted to the governor 
of Demerara, signifying the determination of 
the government at home that slaves sliould be 
allowed to meet every Sunday for worship and 
instruction, from five in the morning to nine in 
the evening ; and, on other days, from seven to 
nine in the evening, provided they had permis- 
sion of their respective masters. This interpo- 
sition was immediately and readily attended to 
by the governor, who expressed himself very 
favorable to the missionaries and their exertions, 
and it was followed by very salutary effects 
among the slaves. Mr. Wray, with the consent 
of the directors, afterwards removed to Berbice ; 
and in January, 1817, Mr. John Smith was sent 
out by the directors to fill the vacatit station, 
which he continued to occupy, with much useful- 
ness and prosperity, till May 1823, when cir- 
cumstances arose, of a very painful nature, which 
have been before the public in all their affecting 
details, and which led to the termination of his 
valuable services and life, in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1824. The sensation occasioned by this 
event was communicated to the whole British 
nation, and it occupied the consideration of the 
British parliament; and, from the opinions ex- 
pressed by the leading members of government 
on that occasion, it is believed the cause of 
('hristian missions will derive important and 
lasting benefits. 

The mission to Madagascar was commenced 
by Bevan and Jones in 1818. They opened a 
school at Tamutave, and every thing appeared 
promising and auspicious ; but, in the space of 
a few months, five individuals were carried loan 
untimely grave, and Mr. Jones, after a partial 
recovery from the Malccgache fever, was com- 
pelled to return to the Mauritius. In September, 
1820, Mr. Jones returned in company with Mr. 
Hastic, a gentleman sent by the governor to ne- 
gociate with king Radamaforthe abolition of the 
slave trade in his dominions, lie consented to 
the proposed treaty, on condition that he should 
be allowed to send some of his people to the 
Mauritius and England for instruction, and that 
artificers should be sent over to him ; this request 
was repeated, and he finally determined to agree 
in all respects, on condition that Mr. Ilastie 
would take twenty of his subjects for instruction, 
ten to proceed to Mauritius, and ton to England, 
and thus a wide door was opened to civilisation 
and Christianity in Madagascar. His majesty 
^dressed a letter to the directors of the London 
Missionary Society, to solicit missionaries and 
artisans; and at the annual meeting in London, 
Jn May 1821, the directors and members had 
gratification of seeing among them prince 
^taffe, the brother-in-law and prime minister 
of Hadama, who had been previously presented 
♦o his Britannic majesty at the drawing room. 
He was attended, on this occasion, by his secre- 
and interpreter, and four of the youths who 
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had been sent to flngland for instruction. These 
youths were subsequently placed, at the expense 
of government, in the British and Foreign School, 
with a view to their learning to read and write 
the English language. On the Cth of August, in 
the same year, prince Rataffe, accompanied by 
the Rev. J. Jefferies and four artisans, sailed to 
Madagascar. On the Cth of May following they 
landed at Tamatave, and proceeded, on the 21st, 
to the interior, where they were received by the 
king in the most gracious manner, and land was 
allotted to their use. Of the Malaegache youths, 
one died in England in 1824, leaving behind 
pleasing evidence of conversion, and three left 
England for their own country, of whom two 
were in ill health, which rendered their return 
indispensable ; one was baptised previously to his 
embarkation ; and the remaining three axe dili- 
gently employed in acquiring a knowledge ot 
their respective trades. 

In addition to various stations already noticed 
the society has sent out laborers to many other 

S arts of the globe : it has devoted missionaries at 
t. Petersburg and Selinginsk, in Russia; at 
Corfu and Malta, in the Mediterranean ; at 
(ieorge Town, in Demerara; at New Amster- 
dam, in Berbice ; and at the island of Mauritius. 

The present state of the missions, considered 
as a whole, is highly satisfactory. According to 
the returns received from the South Sea Islands 
the number of baptised, for the year ending May 
1 827, was upwards of 300, and the additions to 
the churches between 300 and 400. Pomarre III., 
and two native distinguished warriors, died dur- 
ing the year, converts to the Christian faith. The 
gospel by Mark has been printed ; also the 
epistles to the Galatians, Philemon, and Hebrews, 
and of James and J ohn. The book of Revelation 
is in the press ; tlie Book of Judges, and the 
two Books of Samuel, have been revised. Isaiah, 
the I’salms, and some other epistles, are under 
revision. 

From the islands of Raivavai, Harvey Islands, 
Marquesas, Friendly Islands, &c., the intelli- 
gence is satisfactory and encouraging. 

Sandwich Islands. — ^The mission in this groupe 
continues to flourish greatly. The labors of 
the Tahitian teachers are very useful, and meet 
the approbation of the American missionaries. 

'New South Wales. — Considerable progress is 
made in the language of the aborigines; but the 
great expense, unless aid can be obtained from 
the local government, renders its continuance 
doubtful. 

Ultra Ganges. China.— Dt. Morrison has 
arrived safely at Macao. During his absence 
l.eangafa had composed notes on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews ; an Essay on the true Principles of 
the World’s Salvation ; and An Account of In- 
teresting Conversations with his Countrymen. 

.Native Sihools are seven, containing 
about 250 boys, who make good progress. The 
number of students in the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, in June 1826, was nearly thirty. Java has 
three Chinese schools. The Chine.s«, Malayan, 
and English, services are continued. The sub- 
jects of the mission publications are now dis- 
cussed by the Chinese themselves in the absence 
of the missionary, Amboym. — Seven native 
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;cacberft have £^een lately sent hence to dif- 
lereut islands of the Malayan Archipelago. Mr. 
Kam’s translation of the first volume of Mr. 
Burder’s Village Sermons is in circulation. 

East Indies. Calcutta, — In the Christian 
seminary, which has been restricted to the de- 
scendants of native Christians, three youths are 
under instruction, and a speedy addition to their 
number is expected. In Bengal the mission 
schools make encouraging progress ; the stated 
native services are continued in the towns, and 
occasional preaching in surrounding villages. 
Mr Mundy has composed, in Bengalee, a con- 
cise View of the Christian Religion, and a Cate- 
chetical Exposition of the Gospel l3y St. Mark. 
Berhampore. — Here are inveterate prejudices to 
overcome. There are eight schools; six for boys, 
containing 280, and two for girls, containing forty. 
About thirty persons have become converts, and 
a Christian church has been formed. Benares . — 
Here are four native schools, containing 20G 
boys, all in a prosperous state : a substan- 
tial mission-house has been erected. Surat . — 
Six native schools ; boys under instruction about 
350. A society has been formed at Bombay 
called the Bombay Missionary Union; the re- 
maining stations are Madras, Vizagapatam, Coni- 
booconum, Cuddapah, Chitoor, Belgauni, Bel- 
iary, and Bangalore in South Travancore, Nager- 
coil, and Quilon. 

Africa. — The Rev. Dr. Phillip still remains 
in this country. Mr. Miles has visited several 
missionary stations in the interior* and extended 
his journey to Caffreland, and the country of 
Tambookies. Caffraria presents a promising 
field for missionary enterprise. At Bethelsdorp 
the amount of subscriptions to the auxiliary 
society, for the year ending May 1826, was 260 
rix dollars. The stations here are numerous : — 
Paarl, Tulbach, Roschefield, Pacaltsdorp, llau- 
key, Bethelsdorp, Theopolis, Caffraria, Griqua 
Town, Campbell, Philippolis, Laltukoo, Afri- 
caner’s Kraal, Bethany, Steinkopf, Pella, and the 
Islands of Mauritius and Madagascar. In the 
latter island his majesty Radama continues to 
take a lively interest in the mission; and the 
rapidly advancing importance of this station has 
induct the directors to accept the services of the 
Rev. J. J. Freeman, late minister of the Gospel at 
Kidderminster, on the principle of limitedservice. 

West Indies. — At Bemerara tlie labors of 
Mr. Davies, lately deceased, were attended with 
success : the average attendance at his chapel in 
George Town was about 400 negroes, ilic num- 
ber in church fellowship 130, and in the school 
300 adults and 100 children. At Berbice the num- 
ber of adults baptised during 1826 was forty-one ; 
the number iu the school, at the close of 1826, 
was 230, and many have since been admitted. 
The total number of children in the native 
schools, in connexion with the several missionary 
stations, besides numerous adults, is upwards of 
12 , 000 . 

London, New, a county of Copnecticut, in 
the United States. Its population is 34,107. Its 
chief towns are New London pnd Norwich ; the 
fbrmer .situated on the west bank of the Thames, 
three mdes above its mouth. It has an excel- 
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lent harbour defended by two forts, and is one 
of the most commercial towns in Connecticut. 
It is fifly-four miles east of Newhaven^ and 237 
north-east by east of Philadelphia. 

Also a post town of the United States, in Rock- 
kingham county^ New Hampshire, containing a 
respectable and well endowed academy. It is 
twenty-five miles S. S. £. of Concord, and 
thirty-five W. S. W. of Portsmouth. 

LONDONDERRY, a county of Ireland, is 
bounded on the south by Tyrone ; on the west 
by Donegal; on the north by the Scottish Sea; 
and on the east by Antrim, from which it is se- 
parated by Lough Neagh, and the river Bann. 
Its figure is that of an irregular triangle about 
forty English miles from north to south, and 
about thirty-one in breadth, including an area of 
511,688 English acres, and 798 square miles. 
It is divided into four baronies, Teerkerin, Ke- 
naught, Loughlinsholin, and Coleraine, and 
thirty-one parishes. About a fourth part of the 
county is bleak mountains and glens; and even 
half the remainder is mountainous, a range of 
mountains running from the northern coast the 
whole length of the country southwards. But 
fertile plains and valleys are interspersed be- 
tween the mountains, composed of rich loams, 
and gravels, clay, marl, ana moor. The moun- 
tainous region is diversified by many alpine 
tracts, interspersed with spots of peat, many of 
which are reclaimable. There are schistose 
ridges on the western side of the Roe, near the 
bed of which marly flats run along almost the 
whole length of the river. Near Lough Foyle 
and Lough Neagh they are in general sandy or 
loamy. These are much occupied as labbit 
warrens, which yield, on an average, ftbout 
36,000 mbbits annually, the sale of whose ^ins 
produces a large revenue. Good pastqcafe l»s 
been produced by the burning of th^ heathy soils 
in some places ; and excellent cropif of oats ire 
raised on the low lands, by the sarhe practice. 
The principal mountains are, in the’ north, 
Benyevenagh, which is 1250 feet high ; Sawel, 
towards the south, 1600 feet in height; Beobro- 
dah, in the centre of the county, 1300 fbet in 
height ; Alt English, at some miles distance, of 
the same height; Slieve Gallen, 1250 feet in 
height; Donald's hill, 1200 feet. 

The system here adopted of letting land on 
short leases is not calculated to promote agricul- 
tural improvement. The arable land is divided 
and subdivided into the smallest portions, from 
250 to a single acre. The great proportion of it 
i.s let in parcels containing from three to thirty 
acres Irish. Potatoes is the principal crop; hut 
on some of the clay grounds wheat is raised, and 
oats, barley, flax, and rye, occasionally appear. 
The land is every where destitute of fences, but 
small plantations are met with in many places. 
The minerals of this county deserve attention. 
Basaltic layers, with veins of white lime, clays, 
zeolite, &c., are found to the east of the river 
Roe ; granite is often found, and in the interior 
of the county freestone and sandstone ; also the 
beautiful rock crystals, culled Irish diamonds* 
Iron is also in great a’bundance throughout the 
county ; but the only work ever established for 
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smelting it was afterwards abandoned. Small 
quantities of copper and lead have been also 
found, and coal seems to appear in various 
parts. The linen manufacture is the staple of 
the county : and woollen clotli is manufactured 
at home by the poorer part of the peasantry. 
The principal rivers are the Foyle or Green 
Uiver ; it is a wide and deep stream ; and, after 
having divided the counties of Tyrotje and 
l^onegal, enters this county, a little above the 
city of Londonderry, and, passii; it, expands 
into the large lake known by the name of Lough 
I’oyle. The Rann, or the White River, Hows 
from Lough Neagh towards the town of Cole- 
raine, four miles below which it meets the sea, 
over a shallow bar. Tin* Faughaii and Roe, 
wliich rise in the Cairntogher Mountains, How 
into Lough Foyle. Among the streams which 
join the Harm in its course, or increase the waters 
of l/nigh Neagh, is the Mayola. Lough Foyle 
affords a tolerably good harbour, though there is 
some difliculty of entering it wlien a strong wind 
blows from the west. It is a large oval basin, 
twelve miles long, and nearly seven broad in the 
widest part, but it has only one deep channel in 
the middle, between long banks of sand. The 
Rann affords a harbour for small vessels up to 
Coleraine ; but Portrush, four miles below it, is 
generally preferred for vessels of burden. The 
chief towns, besides Londonderry, are Coleraine, 
Newton-limavady, Magherafelt Dungiven, Mo- 
neyinore, Castle-Dawson, Maghera, Garvagh, 
Desartmartin, &c. 

I.ONDONnERRV, the capital of the above coun- 
ty, is situated on the west bank of the Foyle, and 
contains four main streets, which cross at right 
angles within the walls, and form, with tlie smaller 
streets and lanes, a sort of parallelogram, ex- 
tending 1273 feet by 035. The streets issue from 
the exchange, and terminate at a gate denomi- 
nated from them. The ground on which the 
town stands is hilly and uneven ; but great at- 
tention has been paid to the paving and lighting 
of the streets. The old walls, which were built 
in the year 1614, still remain. Ou the top of the 
rampart is a platform covered wtb a noble 
parapet. The cathedral is a Gothic structure, 
built in the year 1033. The tower was lately or- 
namented, or at least surmounted, with a spire; 
it has an organ which is esteemed valuable. 
There are, beside the cathedral, a chanel of ease, 
two presbyterian meeting houses, anu a Roman 
Catholic chapel. The central market house, or 
town hall, was built in 1692, over which were 
the courts of justice; but it has been superseded 

a spacious and handsome architectural struc- 
ture, recently erected for these purposes. The 
new gaol is esteemed one of the best in the north 
uf Ireland ; and the episcopal palace is spacious. 
Schools for the education of the lower classes 
have been recently built, and an infirmary has 
peen lately erected on a very large scale. There 
*8 a small theatre and linen hall. The chief 
^harfs and quays, with a good portion of the 
are without the walls. In 1790 a very 
handsome wooden bridge, uppwards of 1000 
jeet in length, and forty in breadth, was here 
H»rown across the Foyle, a great part of which 
^as thrown down by the ice in 1813. An ex- 


tensive commercial intercourse is carried on be 
tween Londonderry, the West Indies, and Ame- 
rica. The imports are West India produce, 
hardware, earthenware, flax seed, iron, and 
timber: the exports yarn, linen, ike. In thu 
harbour there is at all times fourteen fathoms of 
water. 

Both the abbey and town of Londonderry arc 
of great antiquity ; and are said to have been 
burned by the Danes in the year 783. In 1153 
it was made an episcopal see ; and the cathedral 
was erected six years afterwards. In 1515 its 
charter was granted to the London Company. In 
1608 it was burned by an Irish chieftain, but 
the walls were soon re-erected ; and in 1641 it was 
besieged and rescued from the Irish, by whom, 
however, it was taken in 1649. In 1688 it sus- 
tained froFii the Irish forces, under king James, a 
siege, which lasted from the month of December 
1688 till August 1689; and it was on the eve of 
being surrendered by the governor, when the in- 
habitants chose for their governors the Rev. 
George Walker, an episcopal clergyman, and 
major Baker. Under these intrepid chiefs the 
town resisted to the last, and until all the efforts 
of king James’s forces proved abortive. Tl»e cor- 
poration consists of aldermen, a mayor, twenty- 
four burgesses, one chamberlain, and two sheriffs. 
It is 115 miles N. N. W. of Dublin, and fifty- 
eight W’. N. W. of Belfast. 

I.oNt)ONi)ERUY (Robert Stewart, marquis of), 
the second son of the first marquis, was born in 
the nortii of Ireland, June 18, 1769, and was 
educated at Armagli, after wbicli he became a 
commoner of 8t. John’s college, (.!aml)ridge. 
On leaving the university, he made the lour of 
Europe, and, on his return, was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Irish parliament. He joined the op- 
position, in the first place, and declared himself 
an advocate for parliamentary reform ; but, on 
obtaining a seat in the British parliament, he 
took his station on the ministerial benches. In 
1797, having then become lord Castlereagli, be 
returned to the Irisli parliament, and, the same 
year, became keeper of the ])rivy seal for that 
kingdom, and was soon after appointed one of 
the lords of the treasury. The next year, he was 
nominated secretary to the lord-lieutenant, and, 
by his strenuous exertions, and abilities in the 
art of removing opposition, the union with Ire- 
land was greatly facilitated. In the united par- 
liament, he sat as member for the county of 
Down, and, in 1802, was made president of the 
board of control. In 1805, he was appointed 
secretary of war and the colonies ; hut, on the 
death of Mr. Pitt, he retired, until the dissolu- 
tion of the brief administration of 1806 restored 
him to the same situation in 1807 ; and he held 
his office until the ill-fated expedition to Wal- 
cheren, and his duel with his colleague, Mr. 
Canning, produced his resignation. In 1812, he 
succeeded the marquis of Wellesley as foreign 
secretary, and the following year proceeded to 
the continent, to assist the coalesced powers in 
negociating a general peace. His services after 
the capture of Napoleon, and in the general 
pacification and arrangements which have been 
usually designated by the phrase the ‘ seillement 
of Europe,’ form a part of history. It is suffi- 
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cient to notice lierc, that he received the public 
thanks of parliament, and was honored with the 
order of the garter. On the death of his fiither, 
ill April, 1821, he succeeded him in the Irish 
marquisate of Londonderry, but still retained his 
seat in the llrilish house of commons, where he 
acted as leader. After the arduous session of 
1822, in which his labor was unremitting, his 
mind was observed to be much shattered ; but, 
unhappily, although his physician was apprised 
of it, ‘he was suii’ered to leave London for his 
seat at North Cray, in Kent, where, in August, 
1822, he terminated his life by inflicting a wound 
in his neck, with a penknife, of which he died 
almost instantly. This statesman has been cen- 
sured for a severe, rigid, and persecuting go- 
vernment, and for an undue countenance of 
despotic encroachment and arrangeiiu nl as 
gards the social progress of Europe, llis party 
and supporters, in answer to these strictures, for 
the most part, plead political necessity and ex- 
pediency, while no small portion of them defend 
his views on the ground of principle. lie was 
an active man of business, and a ready, altlmugh 
not an elegant, orator. Ills remains were interred 
in Westminster abbey, with great ceremony, 
but not without an exhibition of popular ill-will. 

LONE, ad;. ^ From Alone. Solitary ; 

Lonf/i-Iness, n.s. # single; unfrequented: 
Lone'ly, a(/j. N. loneliness and loneness 


> loneliness and loneness 


Lone'ness, w. s. 4 mean solitude; solitary 
Lonf/some, ad/. J disposition : lonely, soli- 
tary, or addicted to solitud lonesome, dreary ; 
dismal. 

LONG, adv. Sax. jelanj, a fault. By the 
fault; by the failure. Obsolete, but a ‘truly 
Englisli word, says Dr. Johnson. 

Respective and wary men ha<l ratlier seek quietly 
their own, and wish that the world may go well, so 
it be not lonff of them, than with paini^ and hazard 
make themselves ad\isers for the conimou goud. 

Hooker, 

Lonc, fld;. & adv. Sax. lonj; 

LoNtiAMM'iry, n. s. Gothic, lung; 

Long-boat, w.s. hr, Umg ; Ital. 

Lonoev'ity, 71 . ,y. huge; Latin_, 

Lonoim'anous, ad/. long us. Pro- 

Longim'f.try, 71 . s, traded ; of con- 

Long'.some, ad/. r'siderablc length 

LoNG-si’i'FERiNG,ad/.&.7t.s. ill Spate, time, 
J^ong'tail, /?. s. or meaMire- 

Long'ways, adv. ment; not soon 

Long-wind'ed, adj, termin ning or 

Long'wisf., adv. ^ ceasing; hence 

dilatory, tedious ; as an adverb, to a great length ; 
not [soon ; at a distant point of time; con- 
tinuously, throughout : longanimity and lorig- 
suficring mean forbearance ; patience of ofl’ence, 
or suffeiing: longevity (Lat. long/evus), length of 
life: longimanous (Lat. lougirnnmis), long- 
handed: longimetry, the art of measuring 
lengths tjr distances: longsome, tedious: long- 
tail, in Shakspeare, ‘cut and long-tail,' a cant 
term for one or another. ‘ A phrase, 1 believe, 
taken from dog^, which, belonging to men not 
qualified to Isunl, had their tails cut.' — Johnson. 
Longways and longwise, in a longitudinal direc- 
tion : loug-vvindcd, long-brealheci ; dilatory; 
tedious ; wordy. 


Them among 

There sat a man of ripe and perfect age, 

Who did them meditate all his life 

Faerie Queene. 

Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night Z«n^, 

And then, they say, no spirit walks abroad. 

Shakspeare, 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

— Aye, that 1 will, come cut and longtail under the 
degree of a squire. Id, Merrg Wives of Windsor. 

They found the war so churlish and longsome, as 
they grew then to a resolution, that, as long as Eng- 
land stood in state to succour those countries, they 
should but consume themselves in an endless war. 

Bacon s War until Spain, 
With mighty barres of /o/j^-enduring brass. 

Fairfax . 

Doubts and fears are the sharpest passions: 
through these false optieks all that you see is like the 
evening shadows, disproportionable to the truth, iiiul 
strangely longer than the true substance. Suchlin 
He was laul upon two beds, the One joined hwfi- 
wise unto the other, both which he filled with his 
length. . J lake, rill. 

Certainly, God is wondei fully gracious, as he is 
also infinitely just, even to those that will lu^eils 
incur damnation, having tendered unto them many 
powerful helps to their repentance ; which he hath 
with much patience and longanimity expected. 

* Bp. Hall. 

That innocent and holy matron had rather go clail 
in the snowy white robes of meekness and longan- 
imity , than in the purple mantle of blootl. 

IloiieVs Knglund's Tears. 
These, as a line, their long dimensions drew, 
Streaking the ground with sinuous trace. Milton. 
They open to themselves at length a way 
Up hither, under long obedience tryctl. / <• 

Long and ceaseless hiss. 

But first a lony succe.ssion must ensue. Milton. 
It had overcome the patience of .Tob, as it did ilu* 
meekness of Moses, and surely had mastered any but 
the longanimity and lasting sufferance of God. 

Browne^ s Vulgar Krrovis. 

Die villainy of this (Hiristian exceeded the perse- 
cution of heathens, whose malice was never so (ongi- 
manous as to reach the soul of their enemies, or to 
extend into the exile of their elysiums. Brounc. 

We made the trial in a Zow^r-necked phial left o|)cr» 
at the top. "• 

Tf the world had been eternal, those would liavc 
been found in it, and generally spread long ago, and 
beyond the memory of all ages. Tillolsotu 

And long it was ere he the rest could raise, 
Whose heavy eyelids yet were full of 

The martial Ancus 
Furbished the rusty sword again. 

Resumed the Zonjgf-forgottcii shield. ■ 

No man has complained that you have 
too long on any subject, for you leave us in a 
ge mess of learning more. , ' 

I'hey first Ix-tray their masters, and tken,^‘ 
tlicy find tlie vessel sinking, save 

It may help to put an end to that 
and unreasonable question, whether man s 

free or no"? . v i . ami 

Eldest parents signifies either the eldest nj^n 
omen that have had children, or those " 
lotmesl had issue. 
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That those are countries suitable to the nature of 
man, and convenient to live in, appears from the 
longevity of the natives. llay on the Creation. 

Say, that you once were virtuous tong ago I 
A frugal, hardy people. Philip* & Briton. 

'i'his island stands as a vast mole, which lies long- 
u'oys, almost in a parallel line to Naples. 

Adtiison on Italy, 

Reduce, my muse, the wandering song ; 

A tale should never be too long. Prior. 

When chilled by adverse snows and l)eating rain, 
We tread vrith wearied steps the Longsome plain. 

Id. 

At the first descent on shore, he did countenance 
the landing in his Longboat. Wottm. 

We infer from the mercy and longmfferiitg of God, 
that they were themselves sufficiently secure of his 
favour. Rogers. 

I’he instances of longevity are chiefly amongst the 
abstemious. Arhuthnol an Aliments. 

Our two eyes are like two difterent stations in 
liuigimetry, by the assistance of which the distance 
lutwech two objects is measured. 

Cheyne*» Philosophical Principles. 

A ponderous mace. 

Full twenty cunits long^ he swings around. Pojm. 

Ileavpn restores 

'I'o thy fond wish the long-expected shores. Id. 

My simile you minded. 

Which, I confess, is too longvdnded. Swift. 

/.aw/; sentences in a short composition die like large 
jooms in a little house. Shenslofu:. 

Absurd longevity ! More, more, it cries : 

More life, more wealth, more trash of every kind. 

lint Beatoun had enjoyed powers too long to be a 
fnvourite of tlie nation. 

Rohertson*s History of Scotland. 
Fain would 1 hide what I fear to discover. 

Yet tong, long too well have 1 known : 

All that has caused this wreck in my bosom, 

Ts .lenny, fair Jenny alone. Burns. 

Another consequence of such a bill would be a 
l^er residence ol the bishops in their several dLo- 

Bp, Watson. 

And if we do but watch the hour. 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven. 

The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. Byron. 

Long, v. n. h adj. ^ Sax. lani^ian, of Germ. 
Long'ino, 71 . s. i^gelangen, to ask ; beg. — 
Lon g'i ng ly , adv. £ Skinner, Ex Gal. loingy 
Long'ly, rtdu. J i, e. Umginquam. — Min- 
sneii. To desire eagerly or earnestly, taking 
J or or after before the ODject : as an adjective 
jt Sicilies desiring ; eager. Longly is used for 
longing by Shakspeare. 

And thine eyes shall look and fail with longing for 
Deut, xxviii. 32. 
the great master perceived that Rhodes was the 
place the Turkish tyrant kmged ^ter. Knolles, 
Master, you looked so on the maid, 
i erhaps, you mark not ^hi^^e pith of all. 

Shahtpearc . 

Fresh expeetalion troebiCii not the land 
With any longed for change, or better state. Id, 

I have a womun^s longing ^ 

An appetite that I am sick withal, 

to see great Hector in the \v^ds of peace. Id. 

A J , wp>ort be good, it rauaeth love. 

Ana lodging hope, and wdl-assured joy. 

Du lies. 
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When within short time 1 came to the degree of 
uncertain wishes, and that those wishes grevr to un- 
i^uiet hwgings, when 1 would fix my thoughts upon 
nothing, but that within little varying they should 
end with Philocloa. Sidney, 

Fraying for him, and casting a longing look that 
way, he saw the galley leave the pursuit. Id, 
His SODS, who seek the tyrant to sustain. 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 

He dooms to death deserved. Dryden*s JKneid, 
'I'o his first bias longingly he leans, 

And rathiT would lie great by wicked means. 

Dryden. 

The will is left to the pursuit of nearer satisfac- 
tions, and to the removal of those uneasinesses which 
it then feels in its want of, and longings a/ W them. 

Locke. 

There’s the tie that hinds you ; 

You long to call him father : iXIarcia’s charms 

Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Cato. 

Addison 5 Cato. 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality 1 Id. 

Kicomedes longing for herrings, was supplied with 
fresh ones by his cook, at a great distance from the 
sea. » Arbuthnot. 

To thee my soul shall pour its prayer, 

And ere the dawn has streaked the sky, 

'I’o thee direct its longing eye. 

' Mernch's Psalm.s. 
--then, even then, 

1 longed, and was resolved to speak ; 

But on my lips they died again, 

T he accents tremulous and weak. 

Until one hour. Byron, 

I.ONG (Roger), D. D., a native of Norfolk, 
was educated at Cambridge ; where he became 
master of Pembroke Hall, and I.ovvndes pro- 
fessor of astronpmy. He was also rector of 
CTierryhinton in Huntingdonshire, and of Brad- 
well ill l^ssex ; and was author of a Treatise of 
Astronomy, and the inventor of a very curious 
astronomical machine, thus described by him- 
self : — ‘ I have, in a room lately built in Pem- 
broke Hall, erected a sphere of eighteen feet 
diameter, wherein above thirty persons may sit 
conveniently; ihp entrance into it is over the 
south pole by six steps ; the frame of the sphere 
consists of a number of iron meridians, not com- 
plete semi-circles, the northern ends of which 
are screwed to a large round plate of brass, 
with a hole in the centre of it; through this 
hole, from a beam in the ceiling, conies the 
north pole, a round iron rod about three inches 
long, and supports the upper parts of the sphere 
to its proper elevation for the latitude of Cam- 
bridge ; the lower part of the sphere, so much 
of it as is invisible in England, is cut off; and 
the lower or southern ends of the meridians, or 
truncated semi-circles, terminate on, and are 
screwed down to, a strong circle of oak, of about 
thirteen feet diameter ; which, when the sphere 
is put into motion, runs upon large rollers of 
lignum vitae, in the manner that the tops of 
some windmills are made to turn round. Upon 
the iron meridians is fixed a zodiac of tin 
painted blue, whereon the ecliptic and heliocen- 
tric orbits of the planets are drawn, and the 
constellations and stars traced : the Great and 
Tittle Bear and Draco arc already painted in 
their places round the north pole; the rest of 
the constellations are proposed to follow ; the 
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whole is turned round with a small winch, with 
as little labor as it takes to wind up a jack, 
though the weight of the iron, tin, and wooden 
circle, is about 1000 lbs. When made use of, a 
planetarium will be placed in the middle. The 
whole, with the floor, is well supported by a 
frame of large timber. AH the constellations 
and stars of the northern hemisphere, visible at 
Cambridge, are painted in their proper places 
upon plates of iron joined together, which form 
one concave surface.* Dr. Long published a 
Commencement Sermon in 1728; and an 
answer to Dr. Galley’s Pamphlet on Greek 
Accents. He died December 16th 1770, aged 
ninety-one. 

Lokg (Edward), the historian of Jamaica, 
was born at St. Blaize in Cornwall, in 1734, 
being the son of a gentleman who possessed 
estates in that island. He was brought up to the 
law; and on the death of his father, in 1757, 
proceceded to Jamaica, where he became secre- 
tary to Sir Henry Moore his brother-in-law, and 
lieutenant governor of the island. In 1769 he 
was obliged to return to England for his health, 
where he devoted the remainder of his life to 
literary pursuits, and particularly to the comple- 
tion of his History of Jamaica, published in 
1774, in 3 vols. 4to. In 1797 he rcsigtied his 
office, and died March 13th, 1813, at the house 
of his son-in-law, Henry Howard Molyneux, 
esq., of Arundel Park, Sussex. Mr. J^ong also 
wrote a collection of essays, entitled The Pra- 
ter; a novel called The Antigallican ; Letters on 
the Colonics ; and various minor pieces. 

Long (James I.e), a French writer of the 
seventeenth century, born in Paris in 1665. He 
was a priest of the oratory, and librarian of St. 
Ilonorc. He published, 1. Bibliotheca Sacra, 2 
vols. folio, 1723; 2. Bibliolhcque de la France, 
folio; 3. A Historical discourse on Polyglott 
Bibles. He died at Paris in 1721. 

Long Island, an island in Penobscot Bay, on 
the coast of Maine; twelve miles long, and two 
broad. Also a small island near the coast of 
Virginia, at the mouth of York River. Long. 
76® .35' W., lat. 37° 16' N. 

Long Island, an island belonging to the state 
of New York, extending ea.st from the city of 
New York 140 miles. It is not more than ten 
miles in breadth on a medium, and is separated 
from Connecticut by Long Island Sound. The 
island is divided into three counties; King’s, 
Queen’s, and Sufiblk. Long. 72° to 74° W., 
lat. 40° 50' N. Population 48,751. Sag-Har- 
bour is the principal port. The south side of 
the island is flat land, of a light sandy soil, bor- 
dered on the sea coast with large tracts of salt 
meadow. The soil, however, is weM calculated 
for raising grain, especially Indian corn. The 
north side of the island is hilly, and of a strong 
soil, adapted to the culture of grain, hay, and 
fruits, and the rrastern part is remarkably adapted 
to the growth of wood, and supplies, in great 
part, the city of New York with this article 
principal towns and villages on the island 
are Brooklyn, Jamaica, Sag-Harbour, Flatbush, 
Flushing, Satauket, and Huntingdon. 

Long Island, or Hamote, an island on the 
coast of New Zealand, in Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, about forty miles long. U has much 


wood and large flocks of sea and other fowl, are 
also seen about the cliifs. Nine miles south of 
Port Jackson. — Also an island about forty 
miles with current on the coast of Papua or 
New Guinea. 

Long Island Sound, a kind of inland sea, 
from three to twenty-five miles broad, and about 
140 long, extending the whole length of the 
island, and dividing it from Connecticut. R 
communicates with the ocean at both ends. 

Longevity. Immediately after the creation, 
when the world was to be peopled by one man 
and one woman, the ordinary age was 900 and 
upwards. See Antediluvians. Immediately 
after the flood, when there were three persons to 
people the world, their age was shortened, and 
none of those patriarchs, but Shem, arrived at 
500. In the second century we find none that 
reached 240 : in the third none but Terah that 
came to 200 years : the world, at least a part cf 
it, hy that time being so well peopled, that they 
bad built cities, and were cantoned out into 
distant nations. By degrees, as the number of 
people increased, their longevity dwindled, till it 
came down to seventy or eighty years ; and 
there it has continued to stand ever since the 
time of Moses. 

That the common duration of man*s life has 
been the same in all ages, since the above period, 
is plain both from sacred and profane history. 
Yet instances of lives greatly exceeding that 
period are not only to bo found in the history 
of all ages and countries, but even in our own 
country and in the present age. Mr. Whitehurst, 
in his Enquiry into the Origin and Strata of the 
Earth, has given a list (since enlarged by Dr. 
Fothergill) of thirty-two persons, who died 
between 1635 and 1781, all of whom had lived 
above a century, most of them considerably 
longer, and one who was living in 1780 had 
attained the astonishing age of 175 1 Lord 
Bacon assures us, from the most incontestable 
evidence, that in A. D. 76, when a general taxa- 
tion was made over the Roman empire, by \ es- 
pasian, there were found living in Italy, between 
the Appennincs and the Po, no fewer than 124 
persons aged 100 and upwards. Of these fifty- 
four were 100 years old, fifty-seven were 110, 
two 125, four 130, four 136, and three 140 years 
old each; besides nineteen others in Parma, 
Placentia, Faventia, Rimino, &c., of whom six 
were 110 years old, seven 120, one 125, two 
130, one 131, one 132, and one 150. And, in 
our own age and country, Sir John Sinclairs 
Statistical Account aflbrds numerous and au- 
thentic evidences, that longevity is far from being 
uncommon. In proof of this, wc might, if room 
permitted, give quotations from above 400 of the 
938 parochial accounts in that work; but vre 
.shall content ourselves with only one from that of 
Crossmichael in Galloway : — ‘ W'ithin these 
twenty years,’ says the Rev. J. Johnstone, * at 
least twelve persons have died in the lower 
of Galloway, from 100 to 115 years old. Wil- 
liam Marshal, a tinker in this place, is now Ho. 
He might pass for sixty. His faculties are uo' 
impaired, and he walks through the country wim 
ease.’ From the various instances of 
given by Mr. Whitehurst and others, wc snai 
only select a few of the roost remarkable. 
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Names. 

Vges. 

Places of birth or abode. 

* 

Living or dead ! 
about 1 

Hippocrates . 

104 

Isle of Coos 


358 A.A.C. 1 

Defnocritus 

109 

Abdera . 


361 1 

Galen .... 

140 

Pergamus 
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Marcus Aponius 

150 

Rimino . 



Titus Fullonius 

150 

Bononia . 



Mark Albuna 

150 

Ethiopia . 



Lewis Cornaro 

100 

Venice 


1566 

Thomas Parre 

152 

Shropshire 


1635 

James Bowles 

152 

Killingworth 


1656 

Henry Jenkins 

169 

Yorkshire 


1670 

Robert Montgomery 

126 

Yorkshire 


1670 

James Sands . 

140 

Staffordshire 



Countess of Desmond 

140 

Ireland . 



Countess of Eccleston 

143 

Ireland . 


1691 

Margaret Scott 

125 

Dalkeith . 



R. Blakeney, esq. . 

114 

Armagh . 



Marquis of Winchester . 

106 

Hampshire 



Katharine M’Kenzie 

117 

Fowlis, lioss-shire 



Colonel T. Winslow . 

146 

Ireland . 


1766 

John Mount . • . 

136 

Scotland . 


1766 

Francis Consist 

150 

Yorkshire 


1768 

Erar:cis Bons . 

121 

France 


1769 

C. J. Drakenberg . 

146 

Norway . 


1770 

Kenneth Munro of Inveran 

100 

Kiltearn, Ross-shire 

1 

• 

1775 

Margaret Patton 

138 

Lochwinnoch . 


i 

Mary Yates 

128 

Shropshire 


1776 1 

A. Goldsmith 

140 

France 


1776 1 

Countess of Loudoun 

100 

Loudoun 


1779 

M. Laurence 

140 

Orkney . 


1 

Janet Taylor . 

108 

Fintray . 


1780 1 

Louisa Truxo, a negress . 

175 

Tucomea, South America . 

1780 1 

Jane Reeves . 

103 

Essex 


1781 

Evan Williams 

145 

Caermarthenshire 


1782 ) 

John Wilson . 

116 

Suffolk . 


1782 

J. Brown, esq. 

107 

Fowlis Hoss-shire 


1782 j 

Alexander Ewart 

104 

Dumfries-shini 


1789 1 

John Jacobs . 

121 

Mount Jura 


1790 1 

Helen Gr^ . 

105 

Fifeshire . 


1791 1 

Matthew Tait 

123 

Ayrshire . 


1792 ! 

Donald M’Leod 

104 

Isle of Sky 


1792 

Thom^as Garrick 

108 

Fifeshire . 


1792 


LONGFORD, an inland county in the pro- 
vince of Leinster, and kingdom of Ireland, 
hour4ded on the north by the counties of Lei- 
trim and Cavan: on the south and east by West- 
meath county : and on the west by Roscommon. 
R extends about twenty-six miles in length, and 
measures about twenty-four in breadth. Its su- 
perficial contents are 134,15^ acres, which are 
subdivided into twenty-three parishes, and six 
baronies, the latter called Longford, Granard, Ar- 
;Jagh, Moydoe, Rathcline, and Abbeyshruel. 
Longford is rather a level country, much inter- 
mixed with b<^, the northern angle alone being 
occupied by hills, which are bleak and barren. In 
the townland of Lisardowling is a small hill or 
m^t called the centre of Ireknd. 

The chief rivers are, the Shannon, which forms 
tts western boundary, the Inny, the Camlin, and 
the Faller; the swellings of these, besides the in- 
undations of Lough Gawnsigh, lay great parts of 
me country occasionally under, water, and con- 
^tderably obstruct tillage. The articles of manu- 
meture produced here are yam, and good brown 


linen ; and the agricultural export consists 
chiefly of oats. The cliief towns are Longford, 
Granard, Lawsborough, Johnstown, and Edge- 
worthtown, near which is the residence of that 
elegant and moral writer, Miss Edgeworth. 
Longford formed part of the ancient district of 
Annaly or Angalia, the country of the O’Ferrals, 
who were dispossessed by the English settlers, 
the Delamares, and Tuites. 

Longford, the chief or assizes town of the 
county of the same name in Ireland, is situated 
on the river Camlin, in the barony of Longford, 
at the distance of about seventy English miles 
from the city of Dublin. It is a market, post, 
and fair town, consisting of one principal street, 
with a market-house, new gaol, court house, in- 
firmary, diocesan school, permanent barrack, a 
good inn, and brewery. The situation is flat, 
exposed, marshy, and unhealthy ; the only ele- 
vated ground in the vicinity is the hill of Fenagh- 
fadd, which rises to a height of about 200 feet 
only. The trade of this little town, as well as the 
salubrity of its climate, would derive material 
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benefit, by a branch from lienee to the canal at 
Killashee, only four miles distant. The family 
of Pakenham derive the title of earls from this 
place. 

Longing is a preternatural appetite in preg- 
nant women, and in some sick persons when 
about to recover, it is called pica, from the 
bird of that name, which is said to be subject to 
the same disorder. It consists of a desire, of un- 
usual things to eat and drink, and in being soon 
tired of one and wanting another. It is called 
iljalacia, from fiaXaKoc, weakness. Chlorotic girls, 
and men who labor under suppressed hemor- 
rhoids, are very subject to this complaint, and 
are relieved by promoting the respective evacua- 
tions. In general, whether this disorder is ob- 
served in pregnant women, in person.s recovering 
from an acute fever, or in those who labor under 
obstructions of the natural evacuations, this 
craving of the appetite should be moderately in- 
dulged. 

LONGINUS (Dionysius), a celebrated Greek 
critic of the third century, by some said to have 
been born in Athens, by others in Syria. His 
father^s name is unknown, but by his mother he 
was allied to the celebrated Plutarch. His youth 
was spent in travelling with his parents, which 
aftbrded him an opportunity of collecting know- 
ledge, and of improving his taste. After his 
travels, he fixed his residence at Athens, and 
with the greatest assiduity applied to study. 
Here he published his Treatise on the Sublime; 
which raised his reputation to sucli a height, and 
gave the Athenians such an opinion of hi.s judg- 
ment an<l taste, that every work was received or 
rejo(.’t(‘d by the public, according to his decisions 


lie seems to have staid in Athens a long time; 
here he taught the academic philosophy, and 
among others had the famous Porphyry for his 
pupil. But it was at length his fortune to be 
drawn from Athens, and to mix in more active 
scenes; to train up young princes to virtue and 
glory ; to guide the busy passions of the great 
to noble objects ; and at last to die in the cause 
of liberty. Zenobia, queen of the east, pre- 
vailed on him to take the education of her sons; 
and he soon gained a great share in her esteem. 
That princess was at war with Aurelian : and 
being defeated by him near Antioch, was com- 
pelled to shut hersalf up in Palmyra, her capital 
city The emperor wrote her a letter, in which 
he ordered her to surrender ; to which she re- 
turned an answer, drawn up by Longinus, whicli 
filled him with resentment. The emperor laid 
siege to the city ; and the Palmyrians were at 
length obliged to surrender. The queen and 
l.ongimis endeavoured to fly into Persia; but 
were overtaken and made prisoners when on the 
point of crossing the Knphrates. The queen, 
intimidated, weakly laid the blame of vindica- 
ting the liberty of her country on its true author; 
and the brave Longinus, to the disgrace of the 
conqueror, was imnudiaiely executed. The wri- 
tings of Longinus were numerous, some on philo- 
sophical, but the greater part on critical subjects. 
Dr. Pearce has collected the title? of twenty-five 
treati.ses, none of which have escaped the depre- 
dations of time and barbarian?. The best edition 
of his works i.s tliat of Tolliiis, printed at Utrecht, 
in l()b4, cum nolis variorum. It has been trans- 
lated into Kngli.sh by Mr. Smith. 
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LGN'GITUDL, n. s. } I'r. longitude ; Lut. 
Lojsgitu'uinal, fld/. Slonfritndo. Length; the 
greatest dimension ; the earth’s eircuinferencG 
measured from a given meridian; the distance 
of any ])art of the earth east or west of any other 
given place. 

I’o coiuduih; ; 

Of longitudes, what other way liavo wo, 

Bui to mark when and where the dark eclipses be? 

Donne. 

The ancients did determine Xhc’ longitude of all 
rooms, which were longer than broad, by the double 
of their latitude. fVotton, 

Some of Magellanns’s company were the first that 
<Hd compass the world tlwoiigfi all the ilogree.s of lon- 
gitude. AObot. 

d’he longitude of a star is its distance from the first 
point of numeration towards the east, which first 
point, unto the ancients, was the vi rnal equinox. 

PlrmVTic's Vulgar Krrours. 

His was the method of discovaring the longitude 
by bomb-vessels. 

Arbathnot and Pope's Martin Scriblerius. 
The variety of the alphabet was in mere longitude 
only, but thonsaml parts of our liodies may lie 
diversified by situation in all the dimensions of solid 
bodies ; which mull plies all over and over again, 
and overwhelms the fancy in a new ahy.ss of unfa- 
thuinahle number. Uentley. 

/ tmgiiudinal is opposed to transverse ; vesi- 


cuKt; are distended, and tlieir longitudinal diametiis 
straightenctl, and so the length of the whole tmisdti 
shortened. Chegnv. 

Lonoittjdf., in geography and navigation, is 
the angle at tim pole, included between the inr- 
ridian of any place, and the first meridian ; and 
it is generally measured on the equator ; though 
considered in itself, it may with equal propriety 
be measured on any parallel of latitude ; but, 
when difference of latitude and difference of lon- 
gitude are to be composed, it is expedient that 
they should be estimated on circles of equal radii, 
therefore in navigation longitude is measured on 
the equator. See N.wigation. 

The method of finding the longitude is a pro- 
blem of such importance and such difficulty, 
and has occupied so large a space in the apnli^- 
tion of science to the business of prdctical lif^t 
that an account of the circumstances which have 
contributed to bring its solution to the state in 
which we now have it, cannot fail to be in a high 
degree interesting. We shall therefore give a 
brief sketch of the various methods which have 
been proposed for discovering it, the principle*’ 

on which they depend, with directions for putting 

in practice such of them as have been 
useful, and illustrate the whole with appropria 
examples. 



LONG! 

IIlSTOUY OF THE ATTEMPTS WHICH HAVE BEEJf 

made to Discover the Longitude at Sea. 

No sooner had navigators ventured out of sight 
of land, than the importance of some method of 
finding the longitude as well as the latitude by 
observation began to be felt. In 1598 Philip 
lU. of Spain offered a reward of 1000 crowns 
to any one who could give a solution adequate to 
the wants of seamen ; and soon after the states 
general offered a reward of 10,000 florins. The 
British parliament passed an act in 1714, empow- 
ering ccfrtain commissioners to make such expe- 
riments as they might deem necessary to facili- 
tate the solution of this problem, and assigned 
£•2000 to defray any expenses that might attend 
the experiments : and further granting a reward 
to the person who might make any progress 
in the solution, proportionable to the degree of 
accuracy which might arise by the solution in 
practice; £l0,0g0, £15,000, and £20,000, being 
the rewards offered, if the proposed solution 
should be capable of determining the longitude 
to a degree of a great circle, two-thirds of a de- 
gree, or half a degree respectively. 

The improvements in nautical science which 
the preceding munificent rewards induced phi- 
losophers, mathematicians, and artists, to labor 
at accomplishing, hrfving ultimately been so far 
successful, that the highest reward was adjudged 
to one individual ; it was represented to parlia- 
ment, in 1818, that the longitude could now by 
at least two separate methods be found at sea 
within the limits which had been previously spe- 
cified, a new act was passed empowering the 
commissioners for the discovery of the longitude 
to propose from time to time to his majesty in 
council, to establi.sh three scales of proportionate 
rewards to be paid to any one who shall by any 
principle not yet made public, ascertain the longi- 
t\ide within three new corresponding scales of limit 
and condition, those rewards not respectively cx- 
, cecding £5000, £7500, and £10,000 ; and giving 
also to the board of longitude very liberal 
j>owersto reward any discovery tending tohonefit 
navigation ; and finally permitting the board to 
recompense any person who may propose or con- 
trive any thing ingenious in itself and useful in 
science, and which may deserve encouragement, 
even though the results which it furnishes may 
not come within the limits of that exactness to 
which his majesty may be recommended, to adhere 
m adjudging the preceding rewards. 

Encouraged by such offers, llio talent which 
has been employed on this problem is not to be 
Wondered at. In 1635 John Morin, professor of 
tHathemalics at Paris, proposed a method of 
*^olving it to cardinal Richelieu ; and though, from 
the then imperfect state of the lunar tables, the 
commissioners employed to examine this method 
judged it insufficient. Cardinal Mazarin in 
1645 procured a pension of 2000 livres for the 
author. 

f he many attempts that have been made at the 
solution of this problem may all be said to de- 
pend on the same principle, the determining the 
uifferonce of lime between two iht ridians ; for this 
hme is the same part of twenty four hours, that 

>e angle included between those meridians is of 
right angles. Hence one hour of difference 
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in time corresponds to a difl'erence of 15® of lon- 
gitude. 

The lime at the place of observation can gene- 
rally be obtained with great ease and exactness, 
so that the chief difficulty in the solution of this 
problem lies in finding the time at the first me- 
ridian. 

Gemma Prisius in 1530 seems first to have 
suggested the method of finding the longitude 
at sea by means of watches or time keepers, 
which machines he says were then but lately in- 
vented. 

Such a machine being regulated, to Greenwich 
time, for example, would always show the time of 
day at Green wieh wherever it might be carried to, 
and the difference betwe(?n this time and that 
at the place found by observation would give, as 
we have shown above, the longitude of the place 
from (Greenwich. 

The same method was soon after attempted by 
Metius, and some others, but the art of watch- 
making was at that time too imperfect to enable 
them to succeed. Dr. Hook and Mr. Huygens, 
about the year 1604, applied the pendulum 
spring to watches which were employed for the 
purpose of discovering the longitude at sea. Dr. 
ilooke’s indeed, from his having quarrelled with 
the ministry, were never put on trial at sea, but 
many experiments were made with those con- 
structed by Huygens. Major Holmes in particular, 
in a voyage from the coast of Guinea in 1665, 
predicted, by the aid of one of these watches, the 
longitude of the island of Fuego to a conside- 
rable degree of accuracy. Experience however 
soon convinced Huygens that unless some method 
could be found of correcting the irregularities 
caused in the going of these watches by the 
effects of heat and cold, they could be but of 
little practical use in finding the longitude. 

A method of finding the longitude was pro- 
posed by VVhiston and Dillon, which, thougli 
perfectly useless for determining the longitude at 
sea, has been successfully practised for finding it 
on land. In the. improved method of putting it 
in practice, rockets are fired perpendicularly at 
some intermediate place between those whose 
difference of longitude it is proposed to deter- 
mine, and the time at each place, when the rocket 
is seen tt) explode in the air, being noted, the dif- 
ferencejof those times gives the element required. 
The relative situations with respect to longitude, 
of some of the observatories on the continent, 
have been determined by this method, and very 
recently a series of experiments of this kind have 
been successfully concluded for determining llio 
difference of longitude between tlie observatories 
of Greenwich and Paris. 

In 1714 Henry Sully, an Englishman, print- 
ed a small tract at Vienna, upon the subject of 
watch- making. Having afterwards removed to 
Pari.s, he applied himself to the im])rovement of 
time-keepers for the discovery of the longitude. 
He taught the famous Julian de Roy ; and this 
gentleman, with his son, and M. Berthoud, are 
the only persons, who, since the days of Sully, 
haveturnetl their thoughts this way.* But, thougli 
experiments were made at sea v/ikh some of their 
watches, they were not able to accomplish any 
thing of importance with regard to the principal 
point. Si c Ci.ock-Maki.ng. 
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The first who succeeded in any considerable 
degree was Mr. John Harrison ; .who, in 1726 

} )rodnced a watch which went so exactly, that 
or ten years together it did not err above one- 
second in a month. In 1736 it was tried in a 
voyage to Lislion and back again, on board one 
of his maje-siy's snips ; during which it corrected 
an error of a degree and a half in the computa- 
tion of the ship’s reckoning. In consequence of 
this he received public encouragement to go on ; 
and, by tlie year 1761, had hnished three time- 
keepers, each of them more accurate than the 
former. See Harki.son. 

The last turned out so much to his satisfaction 
that he now applied to the commissioners of 
longitude for leave to make an experiment with 
his watch in a voyage to the West Indies. Per- 
mission being granted his son Mr. William Har- 
rison to set out in his majesty’s ship the Dept- 
ford for Jamaica in the month of November 1761, 
this trial was attended with all imaginable suc- 
cess. The longitude of the island, as determined 
by the time-keeper, differed from that found by 
astronomical observations only one minute and 
a quarter of the equator; the longitude of places 
seen by the way being also determined with 
great exactness. On the ship’s return to Eng- 
land, it was found to have erred no more during 
the whole voyage than 1' time, little more 

than twenty-eight miles in distance ; which be- 
ing within the limits prescribed by the act, the 
inventor claimed the £20,000 offered by govern- 
ment. Objections, however, were started. 
Doubts were pretended about the real longitude 
of Jamaica, as well as the manner in which the 
time had been found both there and at Ports- 
mouth. It was alleged also that althoiigh the 
time-keeper happened to be right at Jamaica, 
and after its return to England, this was by no 
means a proof that it had always been so in the 
intermediate times ; in consequence of which 
allegations another trial was appointed in a voy- 
age to Barbadoes. 

Precautions were now taken to obviate as many 
of these objections as possible. The commis- 
sioners sent out proper persons to make astrono- 
mical ubser\’ations at that island ; which, when 
compared with others in England, would ascer- 
tain beyond a doubt its true situation. In 1764, 
then, Mr. Harrison junior set sail for Barbadoes; 
and the result of the experiment was, that the 
difference of longitude betwixt Portsmouth and 
Barbadoes, was shown by the time-keeper to 
be 3A. 55/«. 3s ; and by astronomical observations 
to be 3^. 5Am, 20s; the error being now only 43* 
of time, or 10' 45* of longitude. In consequence 
of this and the former trials Mr. Harrison receiv- 
ed one-half of the reward promised, upon making 
a discovery of the principles upon which his 
time-keepers were constructed, lie was likewise 
promised the other half of the reward as soon as 
tirne-keepers should be constructed by other ar- 
tists, which should answer the purpose as well as 
those of Mr. Harrison himself. At this time he 
delivered up all his time keepers, the last of 
which was sent to Greenwich to be tried by Mr. 
Nevil Maskeiyne the astronomer royal. On 
trial, however, it was found to go with much less 
regularity than had been expected; but Mr. 
Harrison attributed this to his having made some 


experiments with it which he haa not time to 
finish when he was ordered to deliver up the 
watch. Soon after this an agreement was made 
by the commissioners with Mr. Kendall to con- 
struct a watch upon Mr. Harrison’s principles; 
and this upon trial was found to answer the pur- 
pose even better than any that Harrison himself 
had constructed. This watch was sent out with 
captain Cook in 1772 ; and during all the time 
of his voyage round the world in 1772, 1773, 
1774, and 1775, never erred quite 14^" per day: 
in consequence of which the house of commons, 
in 1774, ordered the other £10,000 to he paid to 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. Harrison had also at differ- 
ent times received other sums of money as 
couragement to continue his endeavours, from 
the Board of Longitude, the East India Companv, 
and from many private individuals, Mr. Arnold, 
Mr. Mudye, Mr. Ernshaw, and many others have 
since made many good watches for the same pur^ 
pose. In 1821 government directed the astro- 
nomer royal to receive on trial whatever chro- 
nometers might be sent to him for that purpose, 
and agreed to purchase at a liberal price, every 
year the three best, provided their going wais 
within certain assigneu limits of exa^'lness. In 
consequence there are always now at the obser- 
vatory a great number of chronometers sent by 
the makers on trial, many of which perform 
most admirably ; and indeed it may be said that 
the great price of chronometers is now the only 
obstacle to their introduction into general use. 

Several astronomical methods have been pro* 
posed for finding the time at the first merkliaii; 
and any celestial phenomenon, whose limes of 
happening can be predicted, may theoretically 
be made subservient to that purpose. But, m 
actual practice, the phenomenon must be such 
as can without extraordinary difficulty be observ- 
ed with sufficient nicety ; and those depending 
on the motions of the moon, and the rotation of 
the satellites of Jupiter round their primary, Imvif 
been found to be the only ones of any practical 
value. 

The principle on which all astronomical mc' 
thods ot finding the longitude rest is, that the 
diflference between the time of day at meridian, 
and the time of day at the place of observation, 
is the longitude of the meridian of that place in 
time. Now apparent time signifies, or is mea- 
sured by the angle at the pole included between 
the meridian of any place and the meridian on 
which the sun is at tnat instant. Mean time is 
the angle included between the meridian of the 
place, and the meridian on which the mean place 
of the sun might at the instant be conceived to 
be. Siderial time is the angle included between the 
meridian of any place, and the meridian on which 
the first point of Aries is at the instant. 

Let A in the annexed figure represent the first 
point of Aries; S and S', the true and mean 
places of the sun ; G Greenwich, and 
other two places, P being the pole. ThenGr A, 
G P S, and G P S', are respectively the sidenai, 
apparent, and mean time at Greenwich ; B 1 A* 
BPS, and BPS', the siderial, apparent, and 

mean time at B ; CPA, CPS, and C 1 ^ * 
the siderial, apparent and mean time at 
Now GPA — BPA, or GPS-BP^/ 
G P S'— B P 8',= B P G the longitude of B; 
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of any place on the meridian P B, westerly. And 
CPaIgPA, or CPS-GPS, or CPS'— 
GPS',— G PC, the longitude of C, or of any 
place on the meridian PC, and easterly. Hence 
It appears that the difference between the siderial 
time at the first meridian and the siderial time at 
any othlttr meridian is the longitude of that me- 
ridian ; and that the difference between the 
mean times, or between the apparent times at the 
first meridian and that of any othei place is the 
longitude of that other meridian ; easterly when 
the lime at the first meridian is behind, and 
westerly when before the time at the meridian 
whose longitude it is proposed to find.. 

If eclipses of the moon happened more fre- 
quently they would afford one of the easiest 
methods of finding the longitude that can be con- 
ceived. For the time at the place of observation 
being noted when the eclipse begins or ends, 
a\i<l compared with the Greenwich tiiiui of the 
corresponding phenomenon as given in the Nau- 
tical Almanac, the difference of the times gives 
the required longitude. It must, however, be 
observed on this method, that the beginning or 
end of a lunar eclipse can seldom be determined 
by observation, to nearer than two or three mi- 
nuter* of time, owing to the gradual shading off 
of the shadow ; and therefore in any single ob- 
servation the longitude cannot be depended on to 
nearer than half or tliree-ouarters of a degree. 

The eclipses of Jupiter's satellites have been 
of great use in settling within reasonable limits 
of exactness the longitudes of places on land ; but 
ot sea it has been found impracticable to manage 
telescopes of sufficient power to note the times 
‘it winch the eclipses happen. Mr, Irvin 
invented what he called a marine chair, in which 
conceived that even on ship-board a telescope 
adequate to making such observations might be 
ysed with success; but Dr. Maskelyne, who 
tried it in a voyage to Barbadoes, found that he 
could derive no benefit from the use of it. 

The first and second satellites of Jupiter, as they 
circulate most rapidly round their primary, are 
best adapted to the purpose of finding the longi- 
tude, but the tables even of their motions arc not 
sufficiently accurate to satisfy the wants of the 
present state of science. From the observations 
of the late colonel Beaufoy it appears that the 
predicted and actual times of ani eclipse of the 
first satellite sometimes differ more than two 
*uinutes, though they generally difftMT less than 
twenty seconds of time ; and wifli respect to 
tfie second satellite the difference in some cases 
VoL XTII. 
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has been found to amount to nearly three mi- 
nutes. The method of finding the longitude, 
from the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, may there- 
fore be characterised as one which, though easy 
of application, cannot be depended on as afford- 
ing results of any very great degree of exactness. 
Of course the utility of the method will be in^ 
creased by every improvement in the tables of 
the motions of the satellites, and every advance 
that is made in perfecting the construction of 
telescopes. 

The time of the moon’s transit over the^ meri- 
dian has also been made subservient to finding 
the longitude of that meridian. It ^aj)pears to 
have been first mentioned by Purclias in his ac- 
count of Hall’s discovery of Greenland ; and 
soon after (in 1635) it was clearly explained in 
Carpenter’s Geography. It is mentioned by Dr. 
Mjiskelyne, in his instriiclions relative to the 
transit of V^enus in 176J; by Bernoulli, and 
by the abbfe Toaldo, in a pamphlet published in 
1781; and lastly by Mr. Pigott, who, without 
knowing that the method had been thought of 
before, recommended it very strongly to the 
public, in a paper published in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

On land, the time of the moon’s transit may 
be determined with great precision with the aid 
of a transit instrument fixed in the plane of the 
meridian, and this method is always practised in 
regular observations. It may also be deter- 
mined with tolerable accuracy by observing 
equal altitudes of the moon with a sextant and 
an artificial horizon, making allowance in the 
time of the transit, deiluced from equal alti- 
tudes, for the change of declination in the in- 
terval between the observations. 

Eclipses of the sun, and the analogous phe- 
nomena of occultations of stars by the moon, 
have also been applied to the finding the time at 
the first meridian. Mr. T. Baily, in a recent 
volume of the Memoirs of the Astronomical 
Society of London, has brought forward, in a 
new and greatly improved form, the^ method of 
finding the longitude from the moon s meridian 
transit. We merely notice it here as con- 
nected with one department of the history of 
this important problem ; and shall recur to it 
again in a subsequent part of this article. 

We have purposely omitted till now, in this 
historical sketch, to refer to by far the most iti- 
genious and useful method that has ever been 
iiroposed for solving this important problem, 
the method of deducing the longitude from tlie 
moon’s observed distance from tlie sun or a star, 
with the altitudes of both objects. 'I his is com- 
monly called a lunar observation, and from the 
improvements that have been made in the lunar 
tables, and in instruments for observing the dis- 
tance and altitudes, it has been brought to a de- 
gree of perfection which fifty years ago could 
not have been anticipated. , ♦ 

The method consists simply in deducing 
from the altitudes of tlie objects, and their dis- 
tance, with their parrallaxes, and the refractions 
corresponding to their altitudes, what their d is- 
tance would have been if the observer had been 
at the centre of the earth ; am\ this distance, 
compared with those computed and given for 
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Greenwich time in the Nautical Almanac, enables 
the computer to find the instant at Greenwich 
when his observation was made ; and this time, 
compared with the time at the place at which he 
is, j(ives the required longitude. 

John Werner, of Nuremberg, appears to have 
been the first who proposed this method of find- 
ing the longitude in his annotations on the first 
book of Ptolemy’s Geography, printed in 1514. 
It was recommended by Gronce Pine of Brian- 
^:on, and again by Gemma Prisius in 1545; and 
the celebrated Kepler was fully persuaded of its 
utility. Almost every writer on astronomy down 
to the time of Flamsteed adverted to it; but 
even in his day, setting aside the imperfections 
of the instruments of observation, such was the 
state of the lunar tables, that he says, ‘ we find 
the best tables extant erring sometimes twelve 
minutes or more from the moon’s apparent place, 
which would cause a fault of half an hour, or 
7° 30' in the longitude, deduced by comparing 
her place in the heavens with lliat given by the 
tables.’ This method, therefore, thougli it ap- 
peared to be the only one likely to be applied 
successfully at sea, was at that time abandoned 
as impracticable. 

But, when Dr. Maskelyne succeeded to the 
situation of astronomer royal in 1765, such 
advances had been made in astronomical science, 
that under his auspices this method of finding 
the longitude was again brought forward, and 
after devoting a great portion of his long and 
valuable life to bring the method to perfection, 
and to introduce it into practice at sea, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his meritorious exer- 
tions crowned with almost complete success. 

One of the great obstacles to its introduction 
into general practice was the difficulty in making 
the necessary calculations from the tables an<l 
formulae which the labors of astronomers had 
supplied ; but this formidable objection was 
completely obviated by the publication of the 
Nautical Almanac, wliicb, on Dr. Maskelyne ’s 
suggestion, was undertaken by the board of 
longitude in 1766, and it has ever since been 
continued annually, and is generally published 
three or four years in advance for the conve- 
nience of mariners going on long voyages. 
Simihar publications have since been brought 
out in several countries in pAiropc, under the 
patronage of their rcs])ective governments. The 
Prcnch Connaisance de Terns, the Jar Book of 
Vienna, and the Coimbra Ephemeris, are all 
similar, and valuable compcnditims ; and two 
separate and large editions of the English Nau- 
tical Almanac are annually published in Ame- 
rica. 

But before mariners in g^eneral could be ma- 
terially benefited, these elforts for their 

advantage, it was requisite diat they should be 
furnished with such instruments for observing 
as they could use with readiness, and depend 
upon With confidence; and with simple as well 
as appropriate rules for making the necessary com- 
putations after their observations were completed. 

The artists of this country answered well to 
♦.he call which ibis consideration made upon 
their talent.?, and devised such improvements in 
the constiuction and graduation of quadrants, 
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sextants, and circles, for nautical observations, 
that little appears left to be desired on the sub- 
ject; and, in all the useful problems of nautical 
astronomy, the methods of calculation have been 
so simplified that it is not easy to conceive for 
what situation, connected with the navigation of 
a ship, the person is fitted who is incapable of 
applying them^ 

Practical Directions for P'indino the 
Longitude. 

1. By a chronometer. — ^The error of the chro- 
nometer must be found for some known meri- 
dian, and its rate or its daily gain, or loss. Call 
this error e, the rate r, and the number of days 
from the time that the chronometer had the 
error c, till it is used for finding the longitude, d, 
and call the longitude of the place for which the 
error e was found, /; then the true mean time 
T at the meridian of Greenwich may be found 
from t, the time shown by the cbror.orr^er, hy 
the following formula : T :z: / -P ^ -p + » 
e being negative when the" watch is fast, r nega- 
tive when the watch is gaining, and I negative 
in east longitude. And this lime, being com- 
pared with the mean time at the place as de- 
duced from observation, will give the longitude 
of the place ; west, if the Greenwich time is be- 
fore, but east if the Greenwich time is behind 
the time at the place of observation. 

Example. If at sea, on October 11th, I find 
by observation that the mean time is 4h. 2m. 4Cs. 
when a chronometer (which on September 14th 
was 30»i. 2.'?. fast for mean time at Constanti- 
nople, and gaining 4s. per day) showed 7h. 2m. 
l‘2s., required the longitude here d n 27, r 3 

— 4s., ezz — 30w/. 2s., and In: 42^ 35', PI — 
50 / 77 . 20s. Hence T zz 7 h. 2m. 12s. — 30/71. 2.«. 

— 1/77. 4ds. 50/77. 12s. IT 6h. 40/77. 18s; and 
6//. 40/77. 18s. — Ah. 2m. 40s. == 2h. 37wi. 38s.= 
39® 24' 30", the required longitude west. ; 

2 . By the eclipses of JupitcEs salelhicsJ^\xX 
the Cireenwich time of the expected immersion 
or emersion be looked for in the Nautical Al- 
manac, and subtract the supppwd longitude of 
the place of observation from this time, if wK 
but add it if east, and the result will give tlu* 
time about which the . pheiiolnenon ex] erled 
ought to be looked for. Let tire observer thui 
be settled to his telescope a few minutes before 
this lime, and wait attentively for the instant in 
which the satellite either enters the shadow, or 
emerges from it; note the precise instant in 
mean time at the place when the immersion or 
emersion is observed ; and the difference be- 
tween that time, and the Greenwich time of ije 
observation as given in the Almanac, will be the 
longitude of the place of observation in 

Or if at any time aftemards the time j 
which the eclipse was observed *at Greenwjc^ 
should happen to be known, the difference 
tween that time and^the time of the plac® 0‘ ^ 
servation will give the longitude more exac y 
than it can be expected to be obtained 
comparison with the computed times m 
Nautical Almanac. The eclipses, 
favorable weather may be observed at 
wich, are marked in the Nautical Almanac 
an asterisk. 
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April 11th I observed by the 
Ifautical Almanac, that the first satellite of Jupiter 
v^ould emerge from bis shadow at 11 A. 28»i. 4s. 
Greenwich mean time ; I conceived my longi- 
tude to be about 9® west, and therefore at about 
lOA. 45»i. I sat down to tlie telescope, and waited 
till lOA. 53w. Is., when I saw the satellite emerge, 

I therefore concluded that mjjk. longitude was 

II A. 28m. 4s. — lOA. Is. = 3r>A 3s. = 8® 
4.534' west. 

3. By the moon^s transit over the meridian . — 
If the meridian of a given place, say that of 
Greenwich, produced to the heavens, were to pass 
through the sun, the moon, and a fixed star, in 
the next instant the sun by its motion in right 
ascension will separate itself from the star, and 
the moon by her greater motion in right ascen- 
sion will separate herself still further from the 
star ; or, in other words, at any time after these 
objects were on the meridian, the star will be the 
inost^est of the meridian, the moon least, and 
the sm in an internuidiate position. 

The meridian after quilting these bodies will 
again pass through the star after describing 360® 
in 23A. .56m. 4‘09s., through the sun, after descri- 
bing 360° 59 8‘.3^ in 24A,, and through the moon 
in an interval greater than 24//., depending on 
the daily increase of the moon\s right ascension. 
A spectator on a different meridian would note 
similar effects ; but less in degree as his distance 
from the first meridian is less. He will note an 
increase of the sun’s right ascension or a sepa- 
ration of the sun from the fixed star, but less 
than 59/«. 8*3i., an increase in the moon’s right 
ascension, but less than its increase between two 
successive transits ; and consequently an excess 
of the increase of the moon’s right ascension 
above that of the sun’s, but less than the excess 
in the interval between two sucdcssjve transits 
of the moon over the first meridian. 

Hence, if the increase of the sun or moon’s 
right ascension were known in the interval be- 
tween two successive transits (and from the 
Nautical Almanac they can readily be obtained), 
an observer who could by actual observation 
determine their right ascensions at the time at 
which they passed his meridian, might by simple 
proportion find his longitude, either by com- 
paring the sun and star, the moon and star, or 
the moon and sun. But, on account of the slow 
motion of the sun, the first of these methods is of 
no use in practice ; we shall therefore consider 
only the two latter. 

Let A, a, be the respective increases of the 
right ascensions of the sun and moon in 24A. ; 
then the interval between two successive transits 
the moon over any given meridian is 24A, 


and the retardation in 24A. is A — a >f 
(A <A — . o)* 

— 24 — + ^ ^ ^ 4“ and the increase 


of A due to her retardation is ^(A — o)-f 
<A — a)F (A — oV 

*■“ — - &c., and tx)nsequently E, 

increase of her right asdentien between two 


successive transits, A A. ^ 

Hence, if e be the observed increase of the 
moon’s right ascension between her })assing the 
first meridian and that of the place of observa- 
tion, then the longitude of thal place is 24 e-f- A- 
4/ A — a /A — o \* /A* — «\3- > 

In the case of the sun K' z: A — a + 
(A — «)> (A — ur „ , , 

— ^ 2 ? C ize — f, £ 

representing the star’s .icceleratiori proportional 
to the time corresponding to the difference of 
meridians. Hence the longitude zz 24 * c — e 
A — // /A — a\ 

I ‘ 
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24 


24 





The moon’s right ascension is given in the 
Nautical Almanac for every 12A.; we may there- 
fore employ — ^ — , the difference of the increases 


of right ascension in 12//., instead of A — a, the 
difference for24A., using accordingly in ihc for- 
mula? 1 2A. instead of 24A. 

’i’hough the above divisors in the formula? for 
the longitude are infinite series, it will be suffi- 
ciently accurate in practice to take the sum of 
three of their terms. 

Exampk. — If, on April 8th 1800, the right 
ascension be observed when on the meridian of 
(ireenwich to be 12//. 36///. 2(i‘6i'., and on a me- 
ridian to the west of (rrecnwich 124.47///. 5G*7r. 
required the longitude of that meridian. 

Here 124. 36///. 2()-6.s’. s/ 124- 47///. .56-7.?. zz 
11///. 30- Is. zi r, and by the Nautical Almanac 
we have A zz 52///. 6s., and n zz 3///. 39-3s., 
whence A — a zz 48///. 26’7s. ; and time of 
moon’s describing A — // zz .50///. 7*8s,, for 
which time tlie proportional increase of 52///. 6s. 
is 1///. 48-8s. ; hence Kzz 52///. 6s. -|- I//7. 48-8s. 
zz 53///. 54’8s. ; and consequently 53///. 54*8s. : 
\\m. 30-ls. : : 244. : 5 • 12004. zz 54. 7m. 12*2.5s., 
the required longitude in time. 

Mr. Fmneis Baily, a gentleman who stands at 
the head of astronomical .science in this country, 
has, in part T. vol. 2 of the Memoirs of the As- 
tronomical Society of London, greatly imj/roved 
the method of finding the longitude, by the 
method now under consideration. This method 
consists in observing with a transit instrument 
the difference of right ascension l/etween the 
border of the moon and certain fixed stars pre- 
viously agreed upon ; restricting the observations 
to such stars as differ very little from the moon 
in declination. ‘It is evident,’ he observes, 
‘that this method is quite independent of the 
errors of the lunar tables, except as far as the 
horary motion of the moon in right ascension is 
concerned, and which in the present case may be 
depended on with sufficient confidence : that it 
does not involve any question respecting the 
compression of the earth : that a knowledge of 
the correct position of the .star is not at aU 

T 2 
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required ; and finally that an error, even of seve- 
ral seconds, in the state of the clock, is of no 
consequence. Consequently a vast mass of un- 
satisfactory computation is avoided/ 

Since the publication of Mr. Baily's memoir, 
lists of stars proper to observe with the moon for 
this purpose have been published in Schu- 
macher’s Astronomia Nachrichten, and Mr.Baily 
himself has also published some in this country, 
the last of which was for the first six months of 
1823. These stars have been called moon cul- 
minating stars, and several distinguished astro- 
nomers have determined the longitude of tlieir 
observatories by means of tliem ; and lieutenant 
Torster, the astronomer employed by govern- 
ment in captain Parry’s second voyage, applied 
the method successfully in determining the longi- 
tude of Port Bowen. 

Let the difference between the time of the 
transit of the moon’s limi) and of the fixed star 
previously agreed on, at the observatory situated 
most westerly, be denoted by /, and at the obser- 
vatory situated most easterly by r. Tliese values 
will be positive when the transit of the star pre- 
cedes that of the moon ; otherwise lltey will be 
negative. Then t - -Twill denote the increase 
in the right ascension of the moon’s limb, in the 
interval between the observations. 

Let us denote, for the apparent time of the 
moon’s culmination at the western observatory, 
her true radius as seen from the earth by r; 
her true .declination by d ; and let those quan- 
tities at the time; of her cnlmiiintion at the east- 
ern observatory bo respectively denoted by and 

i. Then — r) ± ( — - . ^ -r) rz ^ 

' ' I/) 'eos. a cos. 6' 

will be the true difference of right ascension of 
the moon’s centre for the two instants of obser- 
vation; the upper sign being \ised when the 
western border of the moon is observed ; and the 
lower sign when the eastern border is observed. 
But when the difference of meridians is not 
great we may use the formula in the simple form 
t — T z: A. The semi-diameter and declination 


Stars. 


of the moon above alluded to are such as they are 
supposed to be if seen from the centre of the earth. 

In all cases the longitude required may be 
supposed to be approximately known ; to say 
within a minute oi time. Call this approximate 
longitude /, and the true longitude X. Let the 
apparent time (at the meridi.an for which the 
epiemeris emplijyed is computed) of the culmi- 
nation at the western observatory be denoted by 
c, and die moon’s true right ascension at that 
time by a ; and let the corresponding time and 
right ascension at the culmination observed at the 
eastern observatory be denoted respectively by ^ 
and x; then x : c — x • • ^ angle in 
time described by the western meridian in the 
interval of the observations ; that is equal to the 
difference of longitude add^d to A. Whence 


we have X 3: 


V (t — X ' 


; or expressing 
^ — X in time instead of one, we have X z: 
(\b' ^ — l) A. Or to reduce the'^time 

\ a — X ' 

c — .r, which is apparent, into sidcrial time, let 
represent the value of a solar day in siderial 

time, and then Xzz( — ^ 15 

V2-14* 

z: / ^ — ^ 1 ) A ; or resuming the 

V5/fiU a — X ® 

value of A vve have finally X zi 

frzr ^ ^ 

L ^ 15 Vcos. d cos. d 

r ^ 


-.r 

‘ X 


)1 ^ 

cos. (I cos. 0 ' J 

, — 1 I ; on which formula it may 

L57fiO M — .r J' ^ 

be remarked that when more stars th an one have 

been observed on any given night, t — r must 
be taken equal to the mean of all the compari- 
sons made at the same cnlminatioo of the moon. 

Example . Nicolai at Manheim, and M. 
Strucer at Dorpat, observed the culmination of 
the first border of tlie moon on the 3d of March, 
1822 ; the observations are as under 


Dorpat. 


Manhefin. 
tzz 

1822. 309 Mayer, -f 13m. 18'30#. -f lOm. 17’56^. 

March 3d, 82 (iemin, -f- 8 o.4;> ^ 5 8-25 

^'Cancri, — 9 41-11 — 12 41-89 


Biff. 

3m. 0-715. 
3 0-88 

3 0-78 


As the times of the moon’s cuimiiialion are 
not here given, we must deduce ihc/n from an 
ephemeris. In the Con. des Terns we find that 
the moon pa.ssed the meridian of Paris on that day 
at 84. 51m. Consequently the Paris time of her 
culmination at Manheim, (in longitude by esti- 
mation Oh. 24m. 315. east from Paris), and at 
Dorpat (in longitude by esiimaiion 14. 37 m. 285. 
east from Paris) will respectively to the nearest 
minute of time l3e : 

Manheim. Dorpat. Biff* 
1822 c ZI .r iz c — .rrz 

MaTdfi-‘3d, 84. 26m. 74. — ,10m. 14. -- 16m. 

The true semidjametcr and declination of the 
moon at Manheim and Dorpat, at the above 
hours, Paris time, will be : 


Meanzi 3 0-80 z: 180*85. 

Manheim. Dorpat. 

y ZI 15m. 44 - 45 . ) zz 15m. 44*85. 

dZI 23°5P42’' Iz: 24® 2' 18" 

And consequently/ — -j) = - 

0*1235. whence A iz -p 180*85. —'0-1235. — 
180-677. 

To find the values of a and x yte lAust 
pule by means of second differences the tru 
right ascension of the moon, for the 
times denoted by candjr; and 
between them will ba the true motion 0 
moon in the interval c — x. The following 
the vilnes dedufced from the Con. des lews.-** 
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c =: 8A. 26m. a = 1 16° 49' 24*4" 
;rr:7_10 x=:116 4 7*6 

c. — JP ZZ 1 16 a — a: iz 45 16-8 

The length of a solar day, or the value of s 
was 86623*4«. ; hence we have, 

X=:180-67rs. X t-6T845 —1^ =ilk. 

12m. 59‘45«., the diffareece of longitude between 
Manheim and Dorpat. 

hy occM/^fl/iuTts.— The observations requisite 
in this method are of the simplest possible cha- 
racter, and, through the skill of Modern astro- 
nomers, the compulations have been greatly 
simplified. All that is requisite in making the 
observation is an ordinary telescope, with a 
watch, or chronometer^ and an instrument to 
find its error for time at the place of obser- 
vation. Mr. Galbraith of Edinburgh, in his truly 
valuable Mathematical and Astronomical Tables, 
has given the following rules for making the com- 
putations, being, with a few alterations, the same 
as those given by Dr. Inman in his Navigation. 

From the time at the place of observation, and 
the estimated longitude, find the estimated 
Greenwich time ; and for that time taken from the 
Nautical Almanac, the true right ascension of 
the sun and moon, the moon's true declination, 
with its change for 10s., for the purpose of re- 
peating the observations if necess iry ; and the 
mooti’s semi-diameter, as well us her horizontal 
parallax, corrected for the figure of the earth. 
Take also the moon’s true right ascension for 34. 
after the first estimated time ; and take from the? 
Nautical Almanac, or other tables, the apparent 
right ascension and declination of tlie star, atal 
correct the latitude for the figure of the earth, 
and find in the usual way tlie star’s meridian 
distance, which is equal, apparent time -f- sun’s 
H.A.~*’sIl.A. 

Make four columns and number them (1) (2) 
(3) (4), and under each write tlie propovlioiial 
logarithm of the reduced horizontal parallax. 
Under (1) and (2) put the secant of the reduced 
latitude; under (3j the cosecant of the same; 
under (1) the cosecant of the star’s meridian 
distance (n), and take the sum of tlie numbers’ 
now under (1). Uelow that sum put the con- 
stant logarithm 1*17609 and the cosine of the 
star’s decimation ; at the same time put under 
(2) the cosecant, and under (3) the secant of the 
same; the sum of the three logarithms under 
(1) will be the proportional logarithm of one 
first, or the parallax in H. A. in time nearly, one 
half of which (4) is to be subtracted from {a) 
giving (fl — h) the corrected hour angle. 

Under (2) put the secant ,of the hour angle 
thus corrected. Tlie sum of the logarithms 
under (3) will be the proportional logarithm of 
me first part of the parallax in declination, and 
mat under (2) the second'^part. The first part 
inust be applied with such a sign as to diminish 
star’ s clistance from the elevated pole : the 
second must he applied with the same sign as 
me first when the nour fpngle and polar distance 
^te of different affections, otherwise with a con- 
trary sign ; and the result wUl be the true decli- 
nation of the observed point of ""the tnoon’s 


limbs. Take the difference between this true 
declination of the observed point and the decli- 
nation of the moon’s centre, found from The 
Nautical Almanac ; under which put the moon's 
semi-diameter properly corrected, and take the 
sum and difference. Add together the propor- 
tional logarithms of this sum and difference, and 
to half the sum add the cosine of the mean be- 
tween the moon’s true declination and that just 
found, and the sum will be the proportional 
logarithm of the moon’s semi-diameter in right 
ascension nearly. 

Under (4) put 1*17009, the first sum under(t) 
and the cosine of the declination of the observed 
point, and the sum will be the proportional lo- 
garithm of the exact parallax of 11. A. in lime, 
which being/iddcd to the star’s R. A. when west 
of the meridian, but subtracted if east, will give 
the true R. A. of the point observed. To the 
true R. A. thus obtained add the moon’s semi- 
diameter in R. A. or subtract it according 'as the re- 
appearance or disappearance of the star has been 
observed, and the result will be the true right 
ascension of tlie moon’s centre deduced from the 
observation. If this differs considerably from 
the R. A. taken from the Nautical Almanac, alter 
the moon’s declination by as many seconds as 
will make a corresponding v'ariation in tlie first 
11. A. such as the Nautical Almanac would give 
for the same alteration in the declination. Re- 
peat the operation till this is tlie case, and the 
last R. A. will bo that required. 

Umler this put the moon’s (1) R. A. taken 
from the Nautical Almanac for the Greenwich 
time, and then the moon’s R. A. three hours 
afterwards. Take the dillerence between the 
second and each of the others, aiuljfroni the pro- 
portional logarithm of the less ditfcrL’iice, subtract 
the proportional logarithm of the greater, and tlie 
remainder will lx? the proportional logarithm of 
a portion of lime wliicli must be added to the 
(ireenw’ich time when the first right ascension 
is grc!ater than the second ; olberwise subtracted, 
and the n^suU will be the (xreenwich apparent 
time; the difference between which and the ap- 
parent time at the place of observation, will be 
tlie longitude of that place in time. 

hUiimple. — On March 3d, 1823, at IVabia, in 
latitude 12"^ 17" S., longitude by estimation 

38° oO' W the re-appearance of Antores from 
the dark limb of the moon, was observed at 
1,54. 30w. 0*3s. ; required the true longitude? 
Bahia, March 3d i ‘)4. :i0m. 

Longitude in time 2 34 

Greenwich estimated time 18 4 

To this time we have the sun’s R. A. 224. 
56w. 58-64S., * R. A. 164. 18///. 3.5*8s., 5|c’s 
declination 26° T .50*1" S., >’s R. A. 244° 27' 
29*75", declination 25® 55' 15*6" S., variation 
for 10s. 0*63" S., seniidiameter 14' 50" reduced 
parallax 54' 26" ; ) s R. A. 34. after 246° 6' 
16*82"; reduced latitude of Bahia 12° 52' l'?" S. 
Hence jje’s meridian distance zz apparent 
time + ©’s R. A, — jje’s R. A. z: 224. 8///. 
2312s., which taken from 244. leaves 14. 51w<. 
36*88s. z: 27° 54' 13*2" = u. 
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Calculation (1) (2) (3) (4) 

< \s hor. p' 0® 54' 26" P. L.0-51941 P. L. 0-51941 P. L. 0-51941 C. L. 1-17609 

Red. lat. 12 52 17 sect. 0-01104 sjc’s Declin. S. 0*01104 cosec. 0*65216 

3|! mer.diat.27 54 13'2 !Ost. 0*32976 26® V 50*1' > 0*35768 sect. 0*04645 

cosect. 3 


0*86021 


86021 


‘ dedlii. 26 1 .50*1 cosine 9*95345 (2) 10' 53-7" S. 

^ \ Const.log. r 17609 

26® 12 43*8 


Arc-(l), Oh. Im, 50 6s. P. L. 1-98975 


l*;it802 


Half 0 0 55'^ (6) 

Diff. 1 50 41*6 (0—6 = 27® 40' 24" . 0*05276 


(3) 0 20 37-5 N. 0-94089 P. L. 

> *s true decliri. 25 52 6*3 ... 9*94515 

> reduced decliii. 25 55 15*6 (4) Oh. im. 50s. *4 P. L. 1-99045 


Diir. 

>'s semid. 

1-00028 P. L. 
1*18790 P. L. 


2-18818 serai. 


1-09409 half 

>'s true dcclin. 25® .'>2' 6-3 
> 's red. declin. 25 55 15-6 ^ 


Mean 25 53 41*0 cos. 9-95405 


(5) . 16' 6-7" P.L. 1*04814 


8 9-3 :^c’s R.A.16 18 35*8 


14 50-0 — 



T.U.A. 16 16 45-4 

=: 244* 11' 21' 

17 59-3 — 



11 40-7 


(5) 16 7 

T. U. A. 

> ’s centre 

244 27 28 


1st. R. A. 

244 27 30 


2nd H. A. 

246 6 16 

3-73239 P. 1.. 

1st. diff. 

0 0 2 

0-26066 P. L. 

2nd diff. 

1 38 46 

3-47173 P.L. 


0 0 3-7 


Estimated time 18 4 0 


Greenwich time 18 8 56*3 

Bahia time 15 30 0*3 

Longitude time 2 23 56 0 

In degrees W, 38® 20' 0" 


Lieuten^int Drinkwater of the royal navy has 
lately communicated to the astronomical society 
of London another method of making the preli- 
minary computations for deducing the longitude 
from an occultation. In his method the sun's 
right ascension, the moon’s declination, horizon- 
tal parallax, and semid iaineter arc taken us in the 
above method from the Nautical Almanac, for 
the approximate Greenwich time ; the stai 's me- 
ridian distance found, and the latitude and pa- 
rallax corrected for the earth’s ellipticity. Then 
calling the reduced hori'zontal parallax P, the 
star’s meridian distance M, its polar distance p, 
and the latitude I ; ho computes arc A, from tan. 
A n cos. M. cot. / ; arc B from B n p -f A ; C 
the principal effect of parallax in polar distance, 
from C ZT- i* sin I sin B. sect A ( — when it is 
less than p, otherwise +, unless when M exceeds 
six hours, when it is always — ); 1) the parallax 
in right ascension, from D n P. cos. /. sin. M. 
coscct p, ( — when tlic star is east of tlie meri- 
dian, otherwise +) ; and E, the final correction 

of declination from E always—, 

sm 1 '' 


And, having thus found the decimation of the 
point of occultation, the difference between it 
and that of the moon's cenfre is known ; and, 
from this difference, the moons semidiameter, 
and the declinations of both objects, the differ- 
ence between the right ascension of the point of 
occultation, and that of the moon's centre is found 
exactly in the same way as in the method given 
above. Hence the right ascension of the moon's 
centre is known, and thence, by interpolating in 
the Nautical Almanac, the Greenwicn time of 
occultation is found. The methods above giv^n 
for finding the longitude astronomically, requite 
fixed instruments, and particular conjunctions for 
putting them in practice ; we have tiow to ex- 
plain the method of finding the longitude by 
means of the moon's distance from the sun or a 
star, a method in which neither the observer nor his 
instrument is required of necessity to be steady? 
but may be practised Under almost an^f conceiv- 
able circumstances of difficulty, and in the ab- 
sence of clqtpds may be resortea to whenever the 
moon is above the horizon, except for two or 
three days before and after her change. 
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We have already remarked that the Nautical 
Almanac was formerly intended to facilitate the 
finding of the longitude by this particular me- 
thod ; and that in its pages are found the distance 
of the moon from the sun and certain stars, for 
every three hours of Greenwich time. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that if by any means what- 
ever, instrumental or com putative, an observA* 
could determine at any instant the distance of 
the moon from the sun, or any of the stars for 
which the Greenwich times, corresponding to 
her distances, are on the day of observation 
given in the Nautical Almanac; he may, by re- 
ferring to that publication, find either at once, or 
by simple proportion, the precise instant of 
Greenwich time ; and he might thus make the 
moon serve as the pointer of a Greenwich clock 
whose face was contained in the pages of the 
Nautical Almanac. But the distances given in 
the Nautical Almanac are such as the objects 
would appear to have if the observer were at tlie 
centre of the world ; and, as all observations 
must of necessity be made on the surface, we 
must determine by c^mimtation what they would 
have been if observed at the centre, before any 
comparison can be instituted between them and 
those given in the Nautical Almanac, for the pur- 
pose of determining the Greenwich time. This 
computation is what is known in nautical astro- 
nomy by the problem of clearing the lunar dis- 
tance. 

All celestial objects are elevated by refraction 
above the place in which they would appear if 
refraction had no existence, and those at which 
the radius of the earth subtends any sensible an- 
gle appear lower, on that account, when observed 
at the surface, than they would do if they could 
be viewed from the centre of the earth ; this latter 
deviation of the apparent place of a celestial ob- 
ject from its true place is called the parallax of 
the object, and varies, as docs also the refraction, 
with the altitude of the object, both vanishing 
when the object is in the zenith. The moon’s 
parallax varies from a little less than 54' to a 
little more than 6T, according to her distance 
from the earth. The sun's parallax fluctuates a 
small fraction of a second above or below 8*75", 
and may, for the purposes of computation in this 
problem, be taken equal to 9", The parallaxes 
of the planets vary according to their distances: 
that of Venus when nearest the earth is about 
30", and when most remote is about 5"; Mars’s 
varies from 21 " to about 5"; Jupiter's from 2 " 
to about 1"; and Saturn's from 1' to about 8', 
and that of the fixed stars is altogether insensible*. 
The moon's, which is by far the largest, as well 
w the most vftriablc, is given with her semidia- 
in the Nautical Almanac for every twelve 
hours of Greenwich time. 

The parallax of an object, when it appears in 
file horizon, is called its horizontal parallax, and 
If is that which is meant in the above statement 
'jf the parallax of the leading planets in the .solar 
System. Wl^en a celestial object is above the 
horizon, the angle which tlie radius of the earth 
on which an observatidh may be made, subtends 

the object, is called the parallax of the object 


in altitude. In 
the annexed fi- 
gure, let C be 
the object in the 
horizon, D its 
place at tlie al- 
titude D A C, 
and B the cen- 
tre of the earth, 
then C is the ho- 
rizontal jiaral- 
lax, and D the 
parallax in alti- 
tude. Now, as with the same planet C B and 
B D are equal, we have G B : B A : : B D : 
BA; but (J B ; 15 A ; : rad. : sin. C, and B D 
: B A : ; sin. J5 A 1), or cos. CAD; sin. D ; 
hence rad. ; sin. (' ; ; cos. C A 1) ; sin. D ; or as 
radius is to sine of the horizontal parallax ; so is 
cosine of the apparent altitude to the sine of the 
parallax in altitude. To this proportion the pa- 
rallax in altitude may be computed when the 
horizontal parallax is obiaineil from the Nautical 
Almanac, or any similar publication. 

The diflbrence between the refraction and pa- 
rallax of a celestial object is called its correction 
of altitude ; and, the parallax of the moon at any 
altitude being gri'aier tlian the refraction at the 
same altitude, her correction of altitude is addi- 
tive to her apparent altitude to obtain her true 
altitude. But, with respect to the sun or any 
planet, the parallax at any altitude is less than 
the corresponding refraction, and, therefore, for 
the sun or a planet, the correction of altitude 
is subtractive from the apparent to obtain the 
true altitude. And, as the fixed stars have no 
sensible parallax, the refraction is the sole cor- 
rection of their altitudes, and subtraitive. From 
what has just been said, we may infer generally 
that the true place of the moon is above her ap- 
parent place, and that the true place of any other 
celestial object is below its apparent place. 

Now the distance of the moon from the sun 
or a star, being measured with a sectant circle, 
or other appropriate instrument, the apparent 
altitudes of the objects nipst either be taken at the 
.same instant, or determined by calciriation, and 
the problem then occurs to determine from the 
apparent altitudes and distance (the parallaxes 
of lljc objects and the refractidins corresponding 
to the altitudes being also known), wliat their 
true distances would be if vie w’ed from the cen- 
tre of the earth. 

In the first place we may remark that the true 
and apparent places are always in the same ver- 
tical circle ; and, therefore, that the two spherical 
triangles formed one by the ajiuarent distance of 
the objects and their apparent distances from the 
zenith, and the other by the true distance of the 
objects and their true distances from the zenith, 
have the angle included between tlie vertical cir- 
cles on which the objects are observed common 
to both triangles. 

Let Z, in the annexed figure, be the zenith, A 
the apparent place of the moon; M its true place ; 
li the apparent place of the sun or a star; and 
Sits true place; and let C D be the arc of the 
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horizon, included between 
the vertical circles Z C and 
Z D ; then A C is the 
moon’s apparent altitude, 

B D the sun’s or star’s ap- 
parent altitude, INI C the 
moon’s, and S I) the sun’s 
or star’s true altitude, A M 
the moon’s, and B S the 
#un’s or star’s correction of 
altitude, or the difference 
between the parallax and 
refraction ; A Z is the moon’s 
apparent, and M Z her true zenith distance; and 
B Z, S Z, are respectively the true and apparent 
zenith distance of the sun or star. 

The computation of M S from the given data 
is therefore exceedingly simple ; for we have 
only with the apparent zenith distance A Z and 
B Z (the complements of A C and B D) and the 
apparent distance A B, to find the angle Z ; and 
then, in the spherical triangle M Z S, we hare 
given the angle Z, and the true zenith distances 
M Z and S Z, to find the true distance M S. 

Much time and talent have been applied to 


simplify the computations of this very simple 
problem. The lime occupied in taking propor- 
tional parts for seconds, in the simple and obvious 
solution above pointed out, it has been thought 
might be well spared j and the risk of error in ^ 
problem, where seconds of one are important, 
ought by all practicable lueans to be diminished. 
It would be needless to attempt a sketch of 
many of the expedients which have been devised 
for this purpose. We shall content ourselves 
with giving the investigation of two or three 
of the most practical, and refer to works pro- 
fessedly treating on navigation and nautical 
astronomy, those who may be desirous of farther 
information on the subject. 

The first which we shall give is that of the 
chevalier Bonda, which requires no tables ex- 
cept the common one of logarithmic sines and 
cosines. 

Let 13 rz the true distance MS (see the above 
figure) ; d zn the opponent distance AB, A, «, 
90® — Z M, 90® — ZS), the true altitudes ; and 
1, h, (90® — Z A, 90® — ZB), the apparent al- 
titudes. ♦ 



Then in the triangle SZM, cos. Z zz — ^ and in the triangle AZ B, cos. 

® ’ cos. A. . cos. a o t 

„ cos. D — sin, II . sin. ^ , .• i / 

Z zz co 3 ~~ H — 7i * equating these two expressions we have cos. 13 iz*(cos. 

d — sin. H sin. h) ^ ^ ^in. A . sin. a — (cos. d cos. li -p A — co.s. H . cos. //) 

' cos. II . cos. /l VII 


cos. A . cos. a 
cos. li . cos. A 


II 4- A 4- J ll -4^ /i </^ d cos. A . cos. a . . 

cos. , . cos. - . : — (cos. A . cos. a — sin. 

cos. 11 . cos. A ' 


A . sin. a). But the last term n cos. A a; subtract both sides of the equation from 1 ; then; 
2 ]) - 2 A (t' 

since 1 — cos^y — 1 sin. y and 1 -{- cos. A -f // zz 2 cos. ; we have, after dividing' 

, _ j . eos A cos. a . 2 13 2A4"® Il4-A4"*f 

by 2, and putting r zz ^r. sin. zz cos. — - — cos. — ! — . cos. 

r & ^ ^ A’ 2 2 2 


ll4 -A</?d 2 A-f« 

X F zz cos. 


(- 


II + A -f d 

cos. 


4“ A c/)d 


2 A 4- a 




And if we hike 


H 4" 4* d H 4" A </> d 

cos. . cos. ^ 


2 A 4" 


* $, we shall have sin. — cos. ^ . cos. * 9,01 

2 2 


D 


. cos. 0. 


2 

A 4* « 

01W. _ vvia. ' - 

2 2 

The method which J. de Mendoza Rios selected, and which he compiled his extensive and most 
valuable collection of tables to facilitate, depends on the same principles as the preceding. 


Equating as above, tne two expressions for cos. Z, we have 


cos. D — sin. A . sin. a "iZ 


cos. A cos. a 

co^d sin. H . sin. A , cos. A . cos. a cos. D — sin. A . sin. a 

1 > adding to each, we have Jr 4. — - - 

cos. II . cos. 4 ® ^ cos. A . cos. 4.^ 

Cos. II . cos. A cos. d • 


’ sill. II . sin. A 


cos. A . cos. a . 

•os. 13 4- cos. A 4- tt ^ cos. d — cos. H 4* ^ . 
cos. A . cos. a ” cos. 11 . cos. 4 

whence, cos. 1) = (cos. d - cos. ir+ _ cos ^ 

'JOS. II . cos. 4 


cos. li . cos. A cos. H . COS. A 


or,- 


X"Ul 


cos. H . cos. A 


2 cos. N ; or let cos. N = cos. D = (co». 
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i cos . D =s 1 + cos. A -f — cos, d -K^'N cos. U y) "N — cos. (II -f- A -f- N) — cos. 

or, vers. D = scos. A + o — cos.rf + N — cos. Ju51T — cos. (H + 4 + N) — 
cos. (11 H- A c« N). Or a dding 4, to red uce the cosines to versed sines, and deducting 4 from 
the same , vers. D = « cos. A ■+■ o + vers, d -f N + vers, dl^ + vers. (II + A + N) + vers. 
(H + A N) 4 — , an expression which requires only the addition of five versed sines. 


The simplification iii this solution depends 
chiefly on having the auxiliary arc N computed 
and tabulated, which has been done in a very 
convenient form. — See Hio’s Nautical Tables, 
Ininan^s Tables, and Riddle’s Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy. 

The true distance being computed by the me- 
thods pointed out above, or by any other of the 
many formulae that have been contrived for the 
purpose, seek in the Nautical Almanac for the 
distances of the moon from the object whose dis- 
tance from her has been computed, between 
which that distance falls, — call the first distance 
fl, and the second, or that three hours after, b, 
and the time of the first distance t; then the time 
corresponding to the true distance D will be 

t + • The'^numerical result from the 

a y> b 

second part of this theorem is greatly facilitated 
by the use of proportional logarithms. See Lo- 
(JARITUMS in this work. 

Afte^lhis account of the various methods by 
which the time at llie first meridian may be 
found, we shall add an account of the chief me- 
thods which may be employed for finding the 
time at the place of observation. 

With a transit instrument, which moves in the 
plane of the meridian, we have simpty to notice 
the time at which a known star comes to the me- 
ridian, and the difierence between that time and 
the star's right ascension is the error of the chro- 
nometer for siderial time. Call tlie time by the 
clock at which the star passes the meridian T, 
the star’s right ascension r, and the |sun’s right 
ascension R, and the equation of time e, then 
T y) r, T (/) r (/> R, and T (/) (r y) R + c) are 
the errors of the clock for siderial, apparent, and 
mean time respectively. This observation being re- 
peated on several stars, the error of the clock and 
Its rate may be ascertained with great precision. 

. 2 11 sect. / . cosetSt. p ^ 

sin, = 2 


If the time of the sun’s passing the meridian 
be noted, the error of the clock, either for mean 
or apparent time, will he known. 

But it is in few places, whose longitude it is 
required to determine, that the observer has time 
to make the delicate adjustments which a transit 
instrument requires before it can be applied with 
any advantage in determining the times. Re- 
course must therefore in general he had to other 
methods. One of the simplest and best is to 
take equal altitudes of the same star, east and 
west of the meridian, noting the times by the 
clock when each altitude is observed, and half 
the sum of those times will be the time by. the 
clock when the star is on the meridian ; hence 
the error of the clock is known; and conse- 
quently the true time may be known by it, at 
any given instant, by allowing for the known 
error, on the time which it shows. 

The time may also be found from equal alti- 
tudes of the sun observed east and west of the 
meridian ; but, the declination of the sun being 
variable, a correction on that account, called the 
equation of equal altitudes, must be applieil to 
the middle time, to obtain the time at which the 
sun was on the meridian. This correction de- 
pends both on the sun’s declination, its change 
m the interval, and the latitude of, the place of 
observation, whereas the two preceding methods 
are independent of them all. But .considerable 
accuracy in the result will be obtdjrtcd, without 
any very exact knowledge either of the latitude 
or declination, if the change of declination in the 
interval be exactly known. 

If the latitude of the place h.as been correctly 
ascertained, the time may be deducevl from ihe 
altitude of any known celestial object. Let I = 
the latitude, a the altitude of the ^ object, r its 
right ascension, R the sun’s right asc^jDsion, and 
II the objeel’s meridian distance, iheli 

• /<> -f ^ -f /> 

\ 2 /; and r ±: 11= siderial 


hme; the upper sign being used when the object 
is westward of the meridian, or when the altitude 
decreasing, and the lower sign when the object 
is eastward of the meridian^or when the altitude 
is increasing. Further, we have r i: il — R zi 
the apparent time, and this correc^d for the 
^^nation of time, gives mean time when the alti- 
tude was observed. 

the Methoo of adjusting the Sextant. 

The adjustments of which this instrument ad- 
its are, to make the index and horizon mirrors 
J®lP®Jt^icular to the plane of the instrument, 
ua the telescope parallel to the same plane ; and 
j ^Iso necessary, previous to making any de- 
- , ® observations made with the insiru- 
®“t, to ascertain its index error, that is the 


point on the limb at which the zero divi'^ion of 
the index stands when the mirrors are parallel. 

The index mirror is generally fixed hy the 
maker firmly in its proper position, and in some 
instruments there arc no direct means of adjust- 
ing it if it should happen to get out of order. 

A B in the annexed figure represents a section 


of the mirror, and A V B llie 
plane, by which it is at- 
tached to the index by 
means of the three screws 
C, D, and K. The mirror 
is known to be in adjust- 
ment when the image of 
the limb of the instrument, 
seen in it by reflection, is 
in the same plane with the 
limb itself; the index 
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being placed any where on the arch. If the jte- 
ilected image of the limb appears to incline 
downward from the plane of the limb, the plane 
of the limb inclines Wkward ; and, if the instru- 
ment has no other means of adjustment, tlie 
screws C, D, and £, must be slackened, and a 
piece of paper, or other thin compressible matter, 
put below the plane A F B at F, and the screws 
so tightened that the reflected image of the limb 
and the limb itself may appear as one continuous 
plane. If the reflected image appears too high, 
then a slip of paper must be put below A B,and 
the screws tightened so that the adjustment may 
be perfect. 

In some instruments the screw E is not a fast- 
ening but an adjusting screw, pressing on the 
plane of the index when screwed in, and conse- 
quently giving the plane of the mirror an incli- 
nation forward; and the converse when it is 
slackened. In other instruments the adjustment 
is effected by a screw acting on a spring, against 
whibh the top part of the mirror rests. 

The best racihod of examining the adjustment 
of the horizon my-ror is (having previously ad- 
justed the index reflector) to look at the sun, 
and, moving the index slowly backwards and 
forwards, to observe whether the sun, as seen 
directly, is exactly covered by his reflected image, 
in passing. If it docs the instrument is ad- 
justed. See Sextant. 

In the annexed figure let A represent the sun 
as seen directly, and let 
B, C, D, be the image of 
the sun as passing A, from 
the motion of the index. 

If the instrument were in 
exact adjustyient,C would 
completely cover A. If 
it does not, the screw, 
which gives vertical mo- 
tion to the glass, with 
reference to the plane of 
the instrument, must be 
turned till C and A ex- 
actly concide. 

Tois screw is differently 
placed, according to the 
fancy of the maker. For 
example : A B represent- 
ing the plane of the mirror; 

C O F K the af^aratus by 
which it is attached to the 
piano of the instrument ; 
then the vertical adjustment 
is made by means of a 
scre>v placed as at G, H, I, 
or K indifferently. 

To make the telescope parallel to the plane of 
the instrument, turn its eye piece till the wires 
in the focus of it are parallel to the plane of the 
instrument ; then bring the sun and moon, when 
at a great distance from each other, in apparent 
contact on the wire nearest the instrument, and 
immediately bring them on the opposite wire, 
on which, if they also appear in apparent con- 
tact, the line of collimation, or the axis of the 
telescope, is properly adjusted. If the images 
should appear to separate or overlap, slacken 
one of the sunk screws in the coFar into which 





the telescope is screwed, and lighten the othe 
till the contact of the images is perfect on botl 
wires, when the adjustment will be perfect. 

It remains now only to ascertain the inde] 
error of the instrum|ent, or the position of tlu 
zero of the index, when the index and horizot 
mirrors are parallel. This may be done in va 
rious ways : 1st, Move forward Uie index till th( 
direct and reflected images df the distant horizor 
appear as one line; then, if the zero of the index 
stands on the left of the zero on the limb, whal 
it does so stand to the left is the index error, sub- 
tractive. If on the contrary, the index error is 
additive, 2dly, Make the direct and reflected 
images of the sun coincide, and the position oi 
the zero will, as above, show the index error. 
The same may also be effected by making the 
direct and reflected images of the moon or a 
bright star coincide. 3dly, 

Move the index forward, 
till the reflected image of ^ 
tlie sun, as B, exactly 
touch the limb of the 
sun, A, as at C ; then the 
difference between the position of the zero of the 
index and the sun’s diameter, as given in the 
Nautical Almanac, will be the index error;— 
additive when the diameter is the greater, but 
otherwise subtractive. 4thly, Bring the limbs ol 
the sun and his 

reflected image . • XK . 

in contact alter- / 
nately right and 1. B 

left, as at D and 
E in the annexed 
figure, and half the difference of the readini^s 
will be the index error, when the zero of tlif* 




index stands on different sides of zero on the 
limb; otherwise half the sum of the readings 
will be the index error ; and additive when tho 
greater reading is on the right of the zero on the 
limb, but subtractive when the greater reading 
is on the left. 

This last is by far the best and most indepen- 
dent method of ascertaining the index error, and 
it besides affords the observer an excellent op' 


portunity of judging of his skill in estimating a 
contact; for the distance of the two points a: 
which the index stands, when the reflected image 
of the sun is in contact with his limb, is double 
the sun’s diameter; hence, by comparing this 
difference with the known diameter of the sun, 
an observer may readily discover whether there 
is any peculiarity or defect in his method ol 
estimating a contact, and he may accordingly 
endeavour to correct any faulty habit of observ- 
ing, which such an experiment may show him to 
have acquired. 

The instrument being adjusted, the next object 
is to take the requisite observations for 
the data necessary in the solution of the problem. 
Theseare generally the distance of the moon hom 
the sun or a star, with the altitudes of both 
at the same instant. The altitudes are taKeu j 
the usual way, either with a quadrant or sextan > 
the most important element, the distance, 
to be taken with the utmost njeety. Look m 
Nautical Almaqpk: for the distance in a ro g 
way between the moon and the required o j 
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tbe time of observation, and set the index any 
way not ^ from that distance; then took through 
the telescope at the dimmer object, and turn 
round the instrument till its plane coincides with 
one passing through the eye,|Lnd the two objects 
whose distance it is reouired to measure, and the 
reflected imace of the brighter object will readily 
he found. Then turn down such screens as may 
appear necessary, and bring the limbs in contact 
in the centre of the field of view of the telescope, 
and the observation will be completed ; and the 
altitudes with the time of observation, as noted 
by an assistant observer, being read and entered, 
the observations may be repeated, till half a 
dozen or more sets are obtained ; and the mean 
of the whole maybe taken as a single observation. 

If the dimmer object is to the right of die 
brighter one, there are many persons who find 
it extremely difficult to hold the instrument in 
the manner in which it ipust be then held, if the 
telescope be pointed as" above directed to the 
dimmer object. Let dien the contact be nearly 


LONGLAND, or Langlande (Robert), a se- 
cular priest, fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, in 
the fourteenth century, supposed to have been 
the author of The Vision of Pierce Plowman, 
and Pierce Plowman’s Crede. He is said to 
have been a disciple of Wyclifle, his poems being 
satires on the vice and luxury of the Romish 
clergy. He hazarded such remarkable prophe- 
cies of an impending reformation, in the church, 
that Warton declares he should have supposed 
them to have been foisted into the copies, since 
the suppression of monasteries in England, if he 
had not seen them in MSS. as old as the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 

LONGOMONTANUS (Christian), a learned 
astronomer, bom in a village of Denmark in 
1562. He was the son of a ploughman, and was 
obliged to suffer during his studies many hard- 
ships, dividing his time, like the philosopher 
Cleanthes, between the cultivation of the earth 
and the lessons he received from the minister of 
the place. At last, when he was fifteen, he left 
his family, and went to Wiburg, where there 
was a college, in which he spent eleven years ; 
snd, though he was obliged to earn a livelihood, 
he studiea with such ai^or that he learned the 
luathematics in great perfection, lie afterwards 
went to Copenhagen; where the professors of 
that university recommended him to the cele- 
brated Tycho Drahe. He lived eight years with 
lhat famous astronomer, ani^was of great service 
him in his observations and calculations. A) 
length, being extremely desirous of obtaining a 
professor’s chair in Denmark, Tyebo Brahe con- 
sented to part with him, and furnished him with 
money for the" expense of his journey. He ob- 
tained a professorship of mathematics in the 
university of Copenhagen in 1006 ; and dis- 
charged the duty of it worthily till his death, in 
*^47. He wrote many learned works: the chief 
which is his Astronomia Danica; 1640, folio. 
|le also endeavoured to square the circle, and 
thought he had made that di|coveiyT but Dr. 
John Pell, an English mathematician, proved 
'^t he was mistaken in his calculations. 


coifljpleted, and screw down the telescope towards 
the plane of the instrument, turn down the proper 
screens before the horizon glass,; and remove 
them before the index glass ; then look toward 
the brighter object, and turn the instrument 
round till the image of the dimmer one is seen, 
and complete the contact ; which, in this position 
of the instrument, can be done with much greater 
ease. 

It may be observed, however, that this method 
cannot be satisfactorily practised if the dimmer 
object is very dim ; as the moon during the day 
at three days old ; or as a Arietis near the moon 
at full. But it is of great importance that what- 
ever difficulties may attend taking this delicate 
observation should not be increased by mechan- 
ical difficulties attending any particular manner 
of holding the instrument, when these difficulties 
may be avoided. 

For practical examples on the methods of 
finding the longitudes by observation at sea, see 
the article Navigation. 


LONGUEIL (Christopher de), a learned 
writer, born at Malines in 1490. He was much 
in favor with several princes. He was employed 
by pope Leo X. to write against Luther. He 
wrote also Commentaries on Pliny’s book of 
Plants ; and Observations on the Civil Law. He 
died in 1522. 

LONGUERUE (Louis de), a learned French 
divine, born at Charleville in 1652. He wrote, 
1. A Latin dissertation on Tatian ; 2. Ia De- 
scription Historique de la France; 3. Annales 
Arsacidarum; 4. A Discourse on Transubstantia- 
tion ; and 5. Remarks on the Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

LONGUS, a Greek sophist, author of a book 
entitled noevnioca, or Pastorals ; and a romance 
containing the loves of Daphnis and Chloe. 
lluetius,*bishop of Avranches, speaks very highly 
of this work, but censures some passages as ob- 
scene. As no ancient author mentions Longus,. 
the time when he lived cannot be ascertained. J. 
Craggs, esq., secretary of state, translated his 
work into English. 

LONICERA, honeysuckle, in botany, a^erius 
of the monogynia order, and pentandria class of 
plants : cor. monopetalous and irregular : berry 
polyspermous, bilocular, and inferior. 

L. alpigena, the upright red-berried honey- 
suckle, rises with a shrubby, short, thick, upright 
stem, branching strongly and erectly four or five 
feet high; largish, spear-shaped, leaves, in pairs, 
opposite; and from the sides of the branches 
many red flowers by twos on long foot-stalks, 
each succeeded by two red berries, joined toge- 
ther at their base : it flowers in August, and the 
berries ripen in autumn. 

L. cjEiulea, the blue-berried upright honey- 
suckle, rises with a shnibby upright stem, 
branching moderately three or four feet high, 
with many white flowers proceeding from the 
sides of the branches; appearing in May, and 
succeeded by blue berries joined together at their 
base. 

L. caprifolium, the Italian honeysuckle, rises 
with shrubby declinated stalks, sending out long 
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slender trailing brah^es, terminated by Jirti-i 
cillate or whorled bunches of close^sitting flowers, 
very fragrant ; and white, red, and yellow, 
colors. 

L. periclymenum, the common climbing 
honeysuckle, has two principal varieties, viz. the 
English wild honeysuckle, or woodbine of our 
woods and hedges ; and the Dutch or German 
honeysuckle. The former rises with shrubby, 
weak, very long, slender stalks, and branches 
.trailing on the ground, or climbing round a sup- 
port; all terminated by oval imbricated heads, 
furnishing smallish flowers of white or red colons, 
and appearing from June or July till autumn. 
The latter rises with a shrubby declinated stalk, 
and long trailing purplish branches, terminated 
by oval imbricated heads, furnishing large beau- 
tiful red flovvers of a fragrant odor, appearing in 
June and July. 

L. sempervirens, the evergreen trumpet-flower- 
ed honeysuckle, rises with a shrubby declinated 
stalk, sending out long slender trailing branches, 
terminated by naked verticillate spikes, of long, 
unreflexed, deep scarlet, flovvers, very beautiful, 
but of little fragrance. 

L. xylosteurn, the fly honeysuckle, rises with a 
strong shrubby stem, branching erect to the 
height of seven or eight feet; with erect white 
flowers, proceeding from the sides of the branch- 
es ; each succeeded by large double red berries, 
joined together at their buse. The flowers appear 
in June, and the berries ripen in September. The 
easiest method of propagating all these plants is 
by layers and cuttings. In both cas(^s they rea- 
dily emit roots, and form plants in one year fit 
for transplantation. Some sorts are also propa- 
gated by suckers and seed. 

LONS Lf. Saci.mfr, u large town of France, 
the capital of the <lepartmcnt of the Jura, It is 
agreeably situated on the river Solvan ; and has 
salt springs which ebb and flow', and which have 
given rise to salt works of considerable extent in 
the neighbourhood. Here is also a silver mine. 
Population 7000. Sixty-two miles south-east of 
Dijon, and 2G9 south-east of Paris, 

LONTAR PuLO IsLF, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, separated by a narrow strait from the 
peninsula of Malacca. Its inhabitants derive 
their subsistence from the sea, and appear wholly 
ignorant of agriculture : the rice they use is pro- 
cured from the Malays in exchange for fish. 
Long. 99.® 0' E., lat. 70® 30' N. 

LOO, n. s. From the French pahice of Loo, 
probably. A game at cards. 

A secret indignation, that all those affections of 
the mind should be thus vilely thrown away upon a 
hand at loo. Addison, 

In the tights of loo. Pope, 

LOO'BV, n. s. / Welsh Ilahc. — Junius, Or 
Loo'july, ady. J see Lou. A stupid, clumsy 
fellow. 

The plot oi the farce was a grammar ttchool, the 
master setting his boys their lessons, and a hohilif 
C^ntry fellow putting in for a part among the scho- 
lars. V Estran^*’, 

The vices trace 

From the father’s scoundrel race. 

Who could give the loohy such airs ? 

Were they masons, were they butchers 1 

Hwift, 


ISLANDS. 

LOOCHOO, Lewchew, Liqueo, or Lieoi 
xiou IsLAifps, are a group of islands in th 
Eastern Ocean, to the south of Japan, and aboi 
400 or 500 miles east of China. They consist, ac 
cording to the accounts of Mr. M'Leod and cap 
tain Hall, of thirty-six islands, of which the on 
called the Great Loochoo is pf considerable di 
mensions, being about fifty miles long, and fron 
twelve to fifteen broad. Its existence was scarcel 
known tp Europeans till it was visited by cap 
tains Miiwell and Hall, in their return witl 
lord Amherst from the embassy to China. Tin 
part visitid by the ships is called Napa-kiang o 
Napufoo, and is only five miles from Kin-tclung 
the capital and residence of the king. Toward 
the northern extremity of the island is one of thi 
finest harbours in the world, somewhat similaj 
but far superior, to port Mahon. It was surveyei 
by captain Hall, and named by him port Me! 
ville. Captain Maxwell used every means tha 
prudence would allow to obtain an interviev 
with the king, but this could not be granted, a: 
he did not come in any official character. Tin 
king, however, wrote a letter to the prince regen 
in the Chinese character, which was unfortii 
nately lost when the Alceste was wrecked. I 
was written in a tone of great humility ; hopiiiji 
that the attentions wliicli liad been shown to ilu 
ships — ‘ the great ship and her little child, 
would be satisfactory to the king of tlie £»• 
gelees. 

The whole island exhibited a gentle asconl 
from the sea, on which ‘ the grounds were dis- 
posed more like the finest country-seats in Kng« 
land than those of an island so remote from the 
civilised world.' They anchored in front of a 
town. The climate and soil are among the hap- 
piest on the globe. The sea breezes, blowin*' 
continually over it, preserve it from the extronif. s 
of heat and cold ; while its configuration sup- 
plies it with rivers and streamlets of excclh ut 
water. The fruits and vegetables are conseqiu riily 
of the most exquisite kind : and those of disUmi 
regions are found in a flourishing state. The 
orange and the lime, the banyan of India, and 
the Norwegian fir, all thrive here: but the oliui 
object of cultivation is rice. They have also a 
very nouri.shing species of sw'bet potatoe: our 
ships left them some English ones. Tlie animal 
creation is of diminutive size, their bullocks sel- 
dom weighing more than 350lbs. though plump 
and well conditioned, and the beef excellent; 
their goats and pigs are also diminutive, but the 
poultry large and excellent. The bull is used 
in agriculture. Few wild animals are seen. 
whole coast is surrounded with coral reefs, but 
abounds in good harbours. 

The inhabitants present, however, the mo's 
interesting feature of contemplation. They 
a small race, the average height of the men no 
excc*cding five feet two inches : but, though sma * 
they are sturdy, well-built, and athletic. I 
are as fair as th^ioulhem Europeans, and na' 
no trace either df Indian or Chinese 

Captain Hall tells us that numerous parue 
came off from the shore, and that the dei) _ 
ment of all modest, polite, timid, 
spectful. Th^y »d the address however toamu^ 
their \isitQrs i whole fortnight, parrying 
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considerable ingenuity every proposal that was 
made to go on shore, and setting aside with great 
adroitness every allusion to that subject ; giving 
them at the same time every thing they could 
j)Ossibly want in the way of provisions, and even 
anticipating their wishes. At length, however, 
a greater number of boats than usual were ob- 
served coming off in a kin^ of procession, and 
it was soon discovered that a great man was in 
one of them. He appeared to be about sixty, 

• and had a cheerfulness of expression and a live- 
liness of manner remarkable for a m|||^.of that 
age; his manners were graceful and elegant, and 
from the first moment he seemed to b0 quite at 
his case ; every thing about him indicated good 
breeding, and a familiarity with good society.’ 
He examined every part of Alceste with the 
greatest attention, and seemed to be liighly enter- 
tained with what he saw. Still, however, there 
vas a strong jealousy exhibited of any attempt 
to land. ^ 

The departure of the Lyra, however, to examine 
the coast, produced the desired effect; tluTchiefs 
hastened on board the Alceste to enquire what 
was become of the little ship. Captain Maxwell 
told them that they had trifled with him so long, 
and refused to let him land his casks and stores 
with such obstinacy, that he found it necessary 
to look out for some more favorable place at 
which to refit. On hearing this they entreated 
that he would not tliink of moving from Napa- 
kiang ; adding that he should have store-rooms 
ois shore for whatever ho desired ; and that he 
and his officers might land where they pleased, 
and walk to the top of the hill without being 
guarded. In short they now assigned for their 
immediate use an oblong enclosure, sixty yards 
l)y forty, surrounded by a wall twelve feet high. 
Of this prison (for such it might be considered) 
they kept undivided possession during the re- 
mainder of their .stay, which was about a month. 

Into the interior of their town, however, the 
Knglish were never admitted, and even their 
walks were limited to a certain space. When 
any attempt was made to pass these bounds, the 
sentinels interposed by a polite request, and by 
representing the reproach which would fall upon 
themselves if the orders of the court were trans- 
gressed. Some overtures were made for an audi- 
ence with the king ; but this was declined, on 
the ground that no embassy or letters were 
Wught from the kind of England. When cap- 
tain Maxwell toasted the king of Loochoo, they 
appeared gratified, and in return gave the king 
of England, whom they appeared to consider as 
least his equal. They appeared to live with 
each other in a very social manner, holding fre- 
quent nic-nic parties in the fields; the dinner being 
carried about m little japauped boxes, with sliding 
urawers, fastened to the end of a bamboo, A re- 
P^t to which the English were invited consisted 
hard boiled eggs, colored and sliced, fish dried 
jjj butter, sliced pork smoked, sliced pig’s liver; 
hen tea, which, being new, tasted like an infu- 
of hay. A dish consisting of a mass of 
oarse, soft, black surar, wrapped up in unbaked 
powdered over with rice flour, dyed 
J was the only unpalatable one; the inter- 
* were filled up with sackee, pipes and tobac- 
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CO ; and every thing pas^ off with the greatest 
^ good, humor. The EngllB saw also specimens 
of their dancing, which might rather be called 
hopping, as they jump about on one foot, keeping 
the other pp, clapping their hands, and making 
a number of extravagant motions ; at the same 
time singing a tune. 

Not a single instance of theft occurred during 
the whole stay of the ships : one striking pecu- 
liarity, which may perhaps in part account for 
this, consists in their being apparently quite 
strangers to the use of fire-arms, so that the mus- 
quetry and shot of the English were objects of 
great wonder and awe. They appear to have 
been shocked, however, to see them shooting the 
birds, but merely requested lliatthey would desist, 
saying, that they were glad to see them flying 
about their houses, and ofiering at the same time 
a larger supply of fowls. They appeared also to 
have no money. 

Among three or four persons who constantly 
attended them there was an individual of the 
name of Madera, whose character is drawn with 
great ability by captain Hall. 

‘Two of the natives,* he says, ‘have been stu- 
dying English with great assiduity and with con- 
siderable success. One is called Madera, the 
other Anya. They carry note books, in imita- 
tion of Mr. Clilford, in which they record in 
their own characters every word they learn. 
They are both keen fellows, and are always 
among the strangers. Trom the respect occa- 
sionally paid to them it is suspected that their 
rank is higher than they give out, and that their 
object in pretending to be people of ordinary 
rank is to obtain a more free intercourse wdth all 
classes on board the ships. Madera, by his 
liveliness and propriety of manners, has made 
himself a great favorite ; he adopts our customs 
with a sort of intuitive readiness, sits down to 
table, uses a knife and fork, converses and walks 
with us ; in short, does every thing that we do, 
quite as a matter of course, without any appa- 
rent efl’ort or study. lie is further recommended 
to us by the free way in which he communicates 
every thing relating to his country ; so that as he 
advances in English, and we in Loo-choo, he 
may be the means of giving us much information. 
As an instance of his progress in English, it may 
be mentioned that one day he came on board the 
Lyra, and said, ‘ The Ta-yin speak me, you go 
ship, John come shore ;’ by which wo understood 
that captain Maxwell had sent him on board the 
brig for the interpreter. This was about three 
weeks after our arriv.al.’ 

We cannot resist the temptation of adding this 
further extract. * Madera has made great im- 
provement in Elnglish, and his character is alto- 
gether more developed. He is quite at his ease 
in our company, and seems to take the most ex- 
traordinary interest in every thing belonging to 
us; but his ardent desire to inform himself on 
all subjects sometimes distresses him a good 
deal; he observes the facility with which we do 
some things, and his enterprising mind suggesU 
to him the possibility of his imitating us ; but, 
when he is made sensible of the number of steps 
by which alone the knowledge he admires is to 
be attained, his despair is strongly marked. He 
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Aomethnes asks ut tcygad English aloud to him had neglected to send i as soon as Mddera w( 
to which he always iRtens with the deeped at- told of the circumstance, he went to captai 
tention. One day, on sheire, he saw me with a Maxwell, akid undertook, to arrange it to h 
book in my hand : he begg^ me to sit down satisfaction, at the same time begging that if ar 
under a tree and read : Jeeroo wa%,the only difficulty occurred in future, he might be appli( 
chief present, but there were several of the pea- to. Whatever may be Mhdera’s rank m h 
sants in attendance upon him ; they all lay down own society, it is highly curious to discover, in 
On the grass, and listened with an attention and country so circumstanced, the same polilenes 
interest which are natural enough : every one ex- self-denial, and gracefulness of behaviour whic 
pressed himself pleased and satisfied except Mh- the experience of civilised nations has pointc 
dera, whose anxiety was to read in the same out as instituting the roost pleasing and ac 
manner himself. From the earnest way in vantageik form of intercourse, 
which ho enquired into every subject, we were ‘ Thereat interest which M4d6ra took in il 
sometimes inclined to think that he must have English, «»and the curlbsity he always expressci 
been directed by the government to inform him- about our customs at home, suggested the ide 
self on these topics ; and certainly a fitter per- of taking him with us to England, where \ 
son could not have been selected ; for he adapted would have been^ interesting specimen of 
himself so readily to all ranks, that he became at people so little known ; and he also might ha' 
once a favorite, and every person took pleasure carried back knowledge of the greatest use t 

in obliging him. his country. When it was proposed to him, h 

' Jeeroo is esteemed in another way ; he*'is paused for som§ minuiies, and then, shaking hi 
uniformly good humored and obliging, and not head, said, ‘ 1 go Injeree, — father, mother, cliild: 
without curiosity ; but he is not clever, and has wife, house, all cry 1 not go ; no, no, all cry 
none of the fire)and enthusiasm of Mfidera. We This interesting individual they afterward 
all think kindly of Jeeroo, and shake him cordi- found to be a chief of considerable rard 
ally by the hand when we meet him ; but Ma- A few days before they sailed the prince 
dera is admired and]| respected, as well as es- Loo-choo, about fifty years old, and heir to th 
teemed, and his society is courted for his own throne, paid a visit to the Alceste, and invitci 
sake. the officers to an entertainment on shore. Th 

* Madera is about twenty-eight years of age, bidding a last farewell to this interesting ani 

of a slender figure, and very active ; his upper amiable people was an affecting event, 
teeth project in front over the lower ones, giving * Sunday, 27th of October. — At day-break v 
his face a remarkable, but not a disagreeable unmoored, and the natives, on seeing us take u| 
expression. IJe is always cheerful, and often one of our anchors, thought we were going i( 
lively and playful, but his good sense prevents get under weigh immediately, and give them tin 
his*ever going beyond the line of strict propriety, slip, which was not at all intended. ITiis ahirm 
When required by etiquette to be grave, no one however, brought the chiefs off in a great hurry 
is so immoveably] serious as Madera, and, when not in a body in their usual formal way, but ont 
mirth rules the hour, he is the gayest of the gay: by one, in separate canoes. Old Jeema calln 
such indeed is his taste on these occasions, that on board the Lyra on his way to the frigate ; h( 
he not only catches the outward tone of his was a good deal agitated, and the teai^ came intc 
company, but really appears to think and feel as his eyes when I put a ring on his finger. He 
they do. His enterprising spirit and versatility gave me in return his knife, 
of talent have led nim to engage in a number * The other chiefs called alongside on their 
of pursuits; his success, however, is the most way to the frigate, but went on when 1 told 
remarkable in his acquisition of English. About them that I was just going to the Alceste myself, 
a month after our arrival, he was asked what had In the mean time Madera came on board, v>iih 
become of bis companion Anya ; he replied, the sextant in his hand ; he was in such distress 
* Anya, him mother sick, he go him mother that he scarcely knew what he was about. In 
house ;* and when asked if he would return, he this distracted state he sat down to breakfiisi 
said, * Two, three day time, him mother no sick, with us, during which he continued lighting M*) 
he come ship.’ With all these endowments and pipe and smoking as fast as he could; drinking 
attainments he is unaffectedly modest, and never and eating whatever was placed before hini- 
seems aware of his being .sujjerior to the rest of After he had a little recovered himself, he asked 
his countrymen. We were a long time in what books it would be necessary to read to 
doubt what was his real rank; for at first he enable him to make use of the sextSnt; 1 
kept himself back, so that he was well known to him a nautical almanac, and told him that he 
the midshipmen before the officers were at all must understand that in die first instance: he 
acquainted with him; he gradually came for- opened it, and, looking at the figui;!e8, held up his 

ward, and, though he always wore* the dress of hands in despair, and was at last forced to con* 
the ordinary respectable natives, his manners fess that it was a hopeless business. He there 
evidently belon^d to a higher rank, but he fore |Kit the sextant up and bade us far^eH* 
never associated with the chiefs, and disclaimed Before he left the ^ gave Mr. Clifford his 
having any pretensions to an equality with them, pipe, tobacco pumcn^ and a crystal ornament i 
Notwithstanding all this, there were occasional saying, at he h&d out the last, ‘ Vou go Ingeree> 
circumstances, which, by showing his authority, you give this to your childi.' . 

almost betrayed his secret. One morning a * Mr. Clifford gave him a few presents 

difficulty arose about some supplies which the turn, and exprehsed his anxiety to be eonside 
bhieft had engaged to procui^, but which Uiey hit fiieiui. llftderai with the tears streaimi^ 
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down his cheeks, placed his hand several times the mayor, burgesses, and freemen), until the 
upon his heart, and cried, ‘ Eedooshee, edoo- year 1032. The corporation lias the toll of the 
shoe I’ My friend, iny friend 1 narkijt, and holds the manor of the town of the 

, ‘ To me he gave a fan and a picture of an old duchy of Cornwall, at a fee-farm rent of 20g. per 
man looking up at the sun, drawn, he said, by annum. The surrounding country is well fur- 
himself; he probably meant in his picture some nished with gentlemen’s seats, and a little higher 
allusion to iny usual occupation at the observa- up the tin works begin. Market on Saturday, 
tory. After he liad put olf in his boat, he called Look, Wkst, or Wkst T.ow, a town of Corn- 
out, ‘Ingerce noo choo sibittee yootoosba,’ I wall, opposite to East Looe. It has a fair, was 
shall ever remember the English people. When a borough, and sent two members to parliament, 
he went to the Alceste, one of the chiefs remarked the right of election being in the mayor, bur- 
that he liad neithe# his hatchee-niatchee on gesses, and freemen, in number about fifty-five, 
nor bis robes, and told him that it was not West J.ooe also sent members to parliament, 
respectful to wait upon captain Maxwell, for but was disfrancliised in 1832. The corpo- 
the last lime, in his ordinary dress; particn- ration, by Elizabeth’s charter, consists of a 
larly as all the others were in full array. M/idera, mayor, twelve burgesses, &c. West Looe is also 
who, poor fellow, had been to(i much concerned called Port Pigham. The manor anciently 
ahoutother matters to think of dress, was shocked belonged to the crown, and was annexed by 
at this apparent want of poKfeness,and went iin- Henry III. to the duchy of Cornwall, of which it 
mediately to apologise to captain Maxwell, who is now held by the corporation. Althougli the 
took him by the hand, and gave him a present, harbour is not large, it is commodious, arid is 


telling him, at the same time, that he was alw'ays 
too happy to see him to notice what dress he 
had on. 

‘ On going into the cabin, I found the chiefs 
seated in a row, all very disconsolate, and appa- 
rently trying to conceal emotions dilferonl, in all 
probability, from any which they had ever before 
experienced. Caj)lain Maxwell had made them 
his parting present, and I, therelbn’, gave to each 
chief some trille, receiving from them in r(?turn, 
their knives, pipes, pouches, and fans. In the 
mean time the anchor was hove? uj), and, every 
thing being ready for making sail, tlie chiefs rose 
to take leave. Ookooma wislied to say some- 
thiiig, but was loo mucli atfoeted to speak, an«l 
before they reached their boats li>ey were all in 
tears. 

‘ Mfidera cried bitterly as he shook hands with 
his. numerous friends, who were loading liim 
with presciiis. 

‘ The chiefs, as well as the people in the nu- 
merous canoes which had assembled round the 
ships, stood up, and continued waving their fans 
and handkerchiefs till we were beyond the reefs, 
and could see them no longer.’ 

‘ Polygamy,’ says captain Hall, ‘ is not al- 
lowed in Loo-clioo as in China; they invarialily 
spoke with horror of the Chinese practice, which 
allows a plurality of wives, and were niuch gra- 
tified on learning that the English customs in 
this respect were similar to those of Loo-choo.’ 
Su-poa-quang asserts, on the contrary, that tmly- 
gamy is allowed as in China ; but that the young 
men and women see each other before marriage, 
and choose for themselves. The complete state 
of degradation in which the females are, from 
both accounts, indeed, placed, detracts not a 
htlle from the many good qualities of these 
islanders. 

1<OOE,*East, or East I>ow, an ancient bo- 
rough of Cornwall, incorporated by charter from 
<ineen Elizabeth, twelve miles west of I’lymouth 
233i W. S. W. of London. It has two fairs, 
a battery of four guns* and is connected 
with West Looe by a large stone bridge of fifteen 
Jtrehes. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
•dilerincn, and ninj burgesses. It sent two 
'iitinhcis to pailiaiumt (who were clioscn by 


defend(.‘d by a strong battery ; the river is navi- 
gable for vessels of 100 tons. 

LOOPED', udj. Prom aloof. Gone to a dis- 
tance. 

She once being looft, Antony 

(’laps on his sea- wings, like a dealing mallard, 

Leaving the fight. 

Shubpeurc, Antimy and Cleopatra, 

T.OOK, V. 71 ., V. (t. & n. Sax loc, locan ; 

J.ook'kh, 77 . s. ^Teut. /7/g, lugcn; 

LooK'ix(;-r.i.Ass. > Belg. louken. To 

see ; liav(.‘ the [)owpr of vision ; seem ; have or 
assume any kind of appearance, air, mien, or 
manner ; to direct the mind’s eye or expecta- 
tion ; to watch ; take care: as an active verb, to 
seek: searcl) ; rc'irard ; inlinence by looks. It 
takes ahno.st any of the pr(*positions after it. 
The so-called interjection look is clearly the im- 
perative mood of the verb. I.ook, asa substan- 
tive, means air or contour, ]virlicnlaily of the 
faro ; the act or i xi rcisc of looking or vision. A 
looker, one who is practising it ; a * looker on 
a mere spectator. 

And d!4V''Cs answci'Klc and srido to hem, lohe ye 
tliat no man (li;rcy\i‘ yon. W’iclif. Matt. 24 . 

Ahiinrlrch (oAa\I o'.it at a wiiuinw, and saw Isaac. 

(Arnc'^is, 

He was ruddy, ami of a hcautifiil countenance, 
and goodly to look to. 1 Sun. xvi. 12 . 

l.ft us look one another in the face. 

2 Killings, xiv. 8. 

'J'liou wilt save the alHicled people, but wilt bring 
down high looks. i'sitlin xviii. 27 . 

He had looked rouml about on them with anger. 

Mark iii. 

If vve sin wilfully, after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there rernaineth no more sa- 
crifice for sins, hut certain fearful looking for of 
judgment. x. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place. 

Like a young fawn that late had lost the hind. 

And seek eacdi where. Spenser. 

Being a labom of so great difficulty, the exact 
performance thereof we may rather wish than look 
far. Hooker. 

Such labour is then more"necessary than pleasant, 
both to thorn which undertake it, and for the lookers 
0/1, fd 
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She /oofcs asj dear 

As morn'mg roses newly washed with dew. 

Shakspeare. 

Nay,/(wA not hiLj, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret, 

I will he master of what is mine own. /d. 

Your (piccn died, she was more worth such ga^^es 
Than what you look on now. Id. \Vinler*s I ale. 

The gods look down, and the unnatural scene 
I'hey laugh at. A/. Cwriolunus. 

What haste looks through his eyes ^ Shakspeare. 

1 1 is nephew’s levies to him upj^ared 
To be a preparation against the rolajck ; 
r,ut, lM!tler looked into, he truly found 
It was against your hijghucss. Id. Hamlet. 

Thou 

Shalt feel our justice, in whose easiest passage 
Look for no less than death. Id. Winter s Tale. 

Ia'I this fellow be looked to: let some of iny people 
have a special care of him. Shakspeare. 

Thou cream- faced loon ! 

Where got’st thou that goose look 7 

Shakspeare. 

My business in this state 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna ; 

Where T have seen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o’er-run the stew. 

Id. Measure for Measure. 
Command a mirror hither straight, 

That it may shew me what a face 1 have, 

— Go some of you and fetch a looking-glass. 

Shakspeare. 

The state w'ould cast the eye, and look about to see 
whether there were any head under whom it might 
unite. Bacon. 

In regard of our deliverance past, and our danger 
present and to come, let us look up to (Jod, and every 
man reform his own ways. Id. New Atlantis. 

Tn dealing with cunning persons, it is good to say 
little to them, and that which they least look for. 

Id. Kssags. 

Some come to meet their friends, and to make 
meriy ; others come only to look on. Jkicon. 

I^ok, when the world hath fewest barbarous people, 
but such as will not marry, except they know means 
to llvt?, as it is almost every where at this day, ex- 
cept Tartaiy, there is no danger of inundations of 
people. Id. Essays. 

( an these, or such, he any aids to us? 

Look they as they were built to shake the world. 

Or be a moment to our enterpri/.e? Ben Jonson. 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coast, 
Yetsattest thou an idle looker on? Fairfax. 

It will import those men who dwell careless to 
look ulrout them ; to enter into serious consulta- 
tion, how' they may avert that ruin. 

Derag of Piety. 

i’riile ever looks at the highest. Bp. Hail. 

Ff you find a wasting of your flcsli, then look about 
you, especially if troubled w'ith a cough. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 

Inordinate anxiety, and unnecessary scruples in 
confession, instead of setting you i.eo, whh.'h is the 
hemifit to be looked for by confession, perplex yon the 
more. Tag Lor. 

Mach seemed to act that part he came to see. 

And none was more a lookrr-on than he, Denham. 

If he long dehu red the march, he must look /o fight 
another battle Ixifore he could reach Oxford. 

Cla tendon. 

This mistake was nit such as they looked for ; and, 
though the error in form seemed U) Ite eonsented to, 
yet the substance of the accusation might be still in- 
sisted on. fd. 


wo 

That which was tlic. worst now least afilicts me , 
Illindness, for had I sight, confused with shame, 
How could I once look up, or heave the head ? 

, Milio-\, 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. Id. 

Casting my eye upon so many of the general hills 
as next came to hand, 1 found encouragement from 
them to look out all the bills I could. Grnvnt. 

Shepherds your pipe, wlien his harsh sound testifies 
anguish, into the fair looker on, pastime not passion 
enters. t Sidneg. 

Do we not all profess to be of this excellent re- 
ligion ? but who will believe that we do so, that shall 
look upon the actions, and consider the lives of the 
greatest part of (Jhristians ? Tillotson. 

\Vc are not only to look at the bare action, but at 
the reason of it. . StillingJIeel. 

T’icty, as it is thought a way to the favour of God * 
and fortune, as it looks like the effect either of that, 
or at least of prudence and courage, Ixjget authority. 

Temple. 

Fate sees thy life lodged in a brittle glass, 

And looks it through, but to it (cannot pass. 

Dry den. 

Thus pondering, he looked under with his eyes, 
And saw the woman’s tears. Id. Knight’s Tale. 
Bertran ! if thou darest, look out 
Upo7i yon slaughtered host. 

Id. Spanish Frgar. 
Cowards arc ofTcnsive to my sight ; 

Nor shall they see me <io an act that looks 
Below the courage of a Spartan king. 

Irydcn. 

I must with patience ail the terms attcn«i, 

'Fill mine is called ; and that long looked for day 
Is still encumbered with some new delay. Id. 

Look o'er the present and the former time, 

If no example of so vile a crime 

Apjiears, then mourn. Id. Juvenal. 

Such a spirit must be left behind ! 

A spirit fit to start into an empire, 

And look the world to law. Id. Cleotncnes 
Then on the croud he cast a furious look. 

And withered all their strength. Dryde'n. 

Them gracious Heaven for nobler ends designed. 
Their looks erected, and their clay refined. 

.1. Drgden, juv. 

They’ll rather wait the running of the river dry. 
than take pains to look about for a bridge. 

L' Estrange. 

The dog’s running away with the flesh, bids the 
cook look iiettcr to it another time. Id. 

We should make no other use of our neighbour's 
faults, than as a looking-glass to mend our own man- 
ners by. Id. 

'J'hey will not look beyond the received notions 
of the place and age, nor have so presumptuous 
a thought as to be wiser than their neighbours. 

Locke. 

Intellectual Injings-, in their constant endeavours 
after true felicity, can suspend this prosecution *in 
particular rases, till they have looJied before them, 
and iiiformeillli themselves, whether that particular 
thing lie in their way to their main end. Id. 

Kvery one, if he would look into himself, would 
find some defect pf his particular genius. Id, 
He that gathered a hundred bushels of apples, 
had thi rehy a property in them : he was only to lod 
that he used them before they s^milcd, else he rohl^ed 
others. Id. 

IVditeness of manners, and knowledge of the world, 
should principally be looked after in a tutor. 

Id. on Education. 
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To complain of want, and yot refuse all oflfers of a 
supply* lo^s very sullen. Burmt. 

lie looM upon it as morally impossible, for per- 
sons infinitely proud to frame their minds to an im- 
partial consideration of a religion that taught nothing 
but self-denial and the cross. Souths 

There is none so homely but loves a looking-glasg. 

Id, 

A solid and substantial greatness of soul lookt 
dovm with a onerous neglect on the censures and 
applauses of me multitude. Addism, 

Should I publish any favours done me by your 
lordship, 1 am afraid it would look more like vanity 
than gratitude. Id, 

He wished he had indeed been gone. 

And only to have stood a looker on. 

Id, Ovid, 

If a harmless maid 
Should ere a wife become a nurse. 

Her friends would look on her the worse. 

. Prior. 

Though I cannot tell what a. man says ; if he 
will be sincere, 1 may easily know what he looks. 

Collier. 

Is a man bound to look out sharp to plague him- 
!dn Id. 

Look you ! we that pretend to be subject to a con- 
stitution, must not carve out our own quality ; for at 
this rate a cobler may make himself a lord. 

Id. on Pride. 


'I'he optick nerves of such' animals as look the same 
way with both eyes, as of men, meet before they 
come into the brain ; but the optick nerves of such 
animals as do not look the same way with both eyes, 
as of fishes, do not meet. Newton*s Optkks. 

It will be his lot to look singular, in loose and 
licentious times, and to become a by-word. 

Aiterhury. 

The more frequently and narrowly we look into the 
works of nature, the more occasion we shall have to 
admire their beauty. Id. 

John's cause was a good milch cow, and many a 
man subsisted his family out of it: however, John 
began to think it high time to look about him. 

Arbuthnot^s History of John Bull, 

Those prayers you make for your recovery are to 
lje looked upon as best heard by God, if they move 
him to a longer continuance of your sickness. 

Wake*M Preparation for Death. 

Where a foreign tohgue is elegant, expressive, and 
compact, we must look out for words as beautiful and 
comprehensive as can be found. 

Felton on the Classics. 

This makes it look the more like truth, nature being 
frugal in her principles, but various in the effects 
thence arising. Cheyne. 

Late, a sad spectacle of woe, he trod 
The desart sands, and now he looks a god. 


The curious are looking out, some for flattery, some 
for ironies, in that poem, the sour folks think they 
have found out some. Sioift, 

^’rom the vices and follies of others, observe how 
* 'Ch a practice looks in another person, and re- 
niember tnat it looks as ill, or worse, m yourself. 

Watts. 

I^k out of your door — take notice of thmpnan ; 
what disquieting, intriguing, and shifting, he is 
content to go through, merely to be thouglA a man of 
plain dealing ; three grains of honesty i^nld save 
"un all his trouble ; — alas Lrhe has them iilt. 


rm SUTM. 

1 Ue present life is a state of trial, wherein virtue 
w holiness is necessary, not only to enritle us to that 
Wvation which, throu|^ the mercy of God and the 
VoL. XUI. 


merits of his Bon, Christians are taught to look for ; 
but also to prepare us, by habits of piety and bene- 
volence, for a reward) which none but the pure in 
heart can receive, or could relish. Beattie. 

The sick penitent, therefore, should be often re- 
minded of this : — that nothing will be looked upon as 
true repentance, but what would terminate in a holy 
life. Paley. 

Shakespeare paints so very close to nature, and 
with such marking touches, that he gives the very 
look an actor ought to wear when he is on his scene. 

Cumberland, 

I've looked on Ida with a Trojan’s eye . 

Athos, Olympus, A^tna, Atlas, made 

These hills seems things of lesser dignity. 

Byron, 

Look out. There is always a look-out kept 
on a ship^s forecastle at sea, to watch for any 
dangerous objects lying near her track, and to 
which she makes a gradual approach as she ad- 
vances : the mate of the watch accordingly calls 
often from the quarter-deck, ‘ Look out afore 
there !’ to the person appointed for this service. 

Looking-glasses. See Glass. 

LOOL, in metallurgy, a vessel made to re- 
ceive the washings of ores of metals. The 
heavier or moic metalline part of the ores remain 
in the trough in which they are washed ; tlie 
lighter and more earthy run off with the water, 
but settle in the lool. 

Loom, n.s. Swed. /om; Dan. loom; French 
lumma. A sea-fowl. 

A loom is as big as a goose ; of a dark color, dap- 
pled with white spots on the neck, back, and wings ; 
each feather marked near the point with two spots : 
they breed in Farr Island. Gre.w, 

LOOM, n.s. Sax. loina ; Goth, km, which 
also signify Limb, see that word. A jointed 
frame or instrument of weaving. 

Minerva, studies to compose 

Her twisted threads, the web she strung, 

And o’er a loom of marble bung. Addison, 

A thousand maidens ply the purple loom, 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. 

Prior, 

lie must leave no uneven thread in his loom, or by 
indulging to any one sort of reproveable discourse 
himself, defeat all his endeavours against the rest. 

Government of the Tongue, 
Breathe still softer, or be chid ; 

And other worlds send odours, sauce, and song. 

And robes, and notions, framed in foreign looms. 

Young. 

These men never destroyed their looms till they 
were become useless, worse than useless ; till they 
were become actual impediments to their exertions in 
obtaining their daily bread. Byron. 

Loom, in weaving, is a machine whereby 
many distinct threads are woven into one piece. 
Looms are of various structures, accommodated 
to the various kinds of materials to be woven, 
and the various manner of weaving them : viz. 
for woollens, silks, linens, cottons, cloths of 
gold ; and other works, as tapestry, ribands, 
stockings, &c., which will be found under their 
proper heads. See Weaving. The weaver’s 
loom-engine, otherwise called the Dutch loom- 
engine, was brought into use from Holland to 
London, in or about 1676. See Cotton. 

U 
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LOON, n. s. Sax. lun, lean; Goth, laun; 
Teut. lohn (hire); Scot, loun, A servant; a 
country fellow ; a low fellow. 

I’liou cream«faced loon / 

Where got’st thou that goose look T 

6hakspeiire, Macbeth* 

The false loon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employed his flattering skill 
1 hoj)e, my lord, said he, 1 not offend • 

Are you afraid of me that are your friend ? Drifden. 

'J’his young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, as 
the S(rots call it, a false loon of a grandfather, that 
one might call a Jack of all trades. 

ArhulhiioC & Jlistory of John Bull* 
LOONGIIEE, a town of the Burmese empire, 
on the Irrawaddy river, across which is a remark- 
able ridge of rocks that the natives have a tradi- 
tion is a petrified cable. The neighbourhooil is 
famous for its fine cattle. Long. 91° 55* E., lat. 
19° 4V N. 

LOOP, n.s. N Goth, laup ; Belg. loop, 
Loopei/, adj. Iloopen, to run. A running 
Loop'fiole, ti. s. J knot, or noose ; the doubled 
Loop-holed, adj. 3 part of a string : hence any 
ornamental double, or fringe consisting of dou- 
bles : loophoh;, an aperture, or bole to give pas- 
sage : hence evasion ; shift; mental doubling. 

Fifty loops shall thou make in the one curlaiu, and 
fifty loops shall thou make in the (!<lgo of the mirtain 
tliut is in tin' coupling of tlie second, that llie loops 
may take hold one of anotiicr. Kvod. xxvi. 5. 

\or ani«^ skil’d in workmanship embossed 
Nor anie skil’d in loupes of lingering fine, 

JVlight with their diverse eunriing ever dare, 

With this so curious net-woiko to compare. 

Spenser. 

Make me to sce’t, or at least so prove it, 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop. 

To hang a doubt on. Sluikspeare. Othello* 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are. 

That ’hide the pelting of this pitiless storm ! 

Bow shall your houseless heatls and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as tliese? Id, King Lear. 

The Indian herdsman, slmnning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds, 

At Uurpholes cut through thickest shades. Milton* 
Ere the blabbing eastern scout. 

The nice morn on the Indian steep, 

From her caliined loophole jK:ep. Jd. 

This uneasy loopholcd gaol, 

In whicli y* arc hampered by the fetlock. 

Cannot hut put y’ in mind of wedlock. 

Ifudihras. 

Walk not near yon corner house by night ; for 
there are blunderbusses planted in every Unyphole, that 
go off at the scpieaking of a fiddle. 

Drgdens Spanish Frgar. 

An old fellow shall wear this or that sort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity, wiiile all the rest 
of the world are degenerated into buttons, pockets, 
and loops, Addison. 

Ix)OP, in the iron works, is a part of a sow or 
block of cast iron broken or melted off from the 
rest, and prepared for the forge or liainiiier. The 
usual method is, to break oft’ the loop of about 
three-fourths of a hundred weight. This loop 
they take up with their slinging tongs, and beat 
it with iron sledges upon an iron plate near the 
fire, that so it may not fall to pieces, but be in a 
condition to be carried under the hammer. 
It is then jdaced under the hammer, and, a 


little water being drawn to make the hammer 
move but softly, it is beaten very gently, and by 
this means the dross and foulness ore forced off; 
and after this they draw more and more water 
by degrees, and beat it more and more till they 
bring it to a square mass, of about two feet long, 
which they call a bloom. 

LOUIUNG, in metallurgy, a word used, by the 
miners of some counties of England to express 
the lunning together the matter of an ore into a 
mass, in the roasting or first burning, intended 
only to calcine it so far as to make it iit for pow- 
dering. This accident, which gives the minors 
seme trouble, is generally owing to the continu- 
ing the fire too long in this process. 

IX)<)ltl), n.s. Belg. and Teut. loerd; Fr. 
hnrdant ; Erse, lurdati. A heavy, stupid, or 
witless fellow : obsolete. Spenser’s Scholiast 
says, loord was wont, among the old Britons, to 
signify a lord ; and therefore the Danes, that 
usurped their tyranny here in Britain, were 
called, for more dread than dignity, i.e. 
lord Danes, whose insolence and pride was so 
outrageous in this realm, that if it fortuned a 
Briton to bo going over a bridge, and to see the 
Dune set foot upon the same, he must return 
back till the Dane was clean over, else he must 
abide no less than ])rescul death : but, being 
afterwards expelled, the name of lurdunt becanie 
so odious unto the people wlioin they had long 
oppressed, tliat, even at this day, they use for 
more reproach to call the (juartau ague the fever 
hirdane. So far the Scholiast, but erroneously. 
From Spei'.scr’s own words, it signifies stupid 
duliiess rather than magisterial arrogance. A 
drone. 

Siker, thoii’s but a lazy loord, 

And rckes much of thy swinkc, 

That with fond terms and witless words 
To blcer luiuo eyes do’st think. 

SpenseFs Pastorals, 

LOOSA, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, in the polyandria class of plants: cal. 
pentaphyllous, superior; there are five subovate, 
cucullated, and large petals ; the nectarium con- 
sists of five Icavei, gathered into a conical figure, 
each termanated % two filaments : caps, is tur- 
binated, unilocular, and trivalved at top; the 
seeds arc very numerous; and there are three 
linear and longitudinal sinuses. 

LOOSE, V. V.71., adj., Sc n.s. ^ Sax.lea;^, 

Loose'ly, adv. ^ leyaii; Ooth. 

I.oos-£N, V. ri., V. a., & adj, ^ /aiw ; Svved. 

I/)osi/ness, ft. s, y Teut. and 

Bcdg. los ; Dan. loes; Gr. XvatQ, Xvato. To make 
or set free; unbind; untie; detach ; disengage : 
hence, to deliver from obligation, perplexity, or 
trouble : as a neuter verb, to set sail or depart 
by loosing anchor: as an adjective, unshackled ; 
unbound ; detached ; not fast, fixed > tied, or 
close: unconnected; hence, free in any sense, 
not rigid, or accurate ; not enslaved or bound 
to ; not strict in expression ; vague, indetermi- 
nate, or immoral ; unchaste ; wanton ; to break 
loose is to obtain liberty with more or less ot 
violence; to set loose; to place in a state ot 
liberty or freedom from restraint of some kind 
loose as a substantive is a barbarous synonvu*® 
of liberty; Bacon uses it for dismission 
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restraint : to loosen is to separate, part asunder, 
or lead to separation. ; also, as a verb active, to 
relax; make less compact or coherent; free from 
restraint ; make less costive : the adverb and 
noun substantive, looseness, follow these senses. 
And let the living bird loose into the open field. 

Lev. XIV. 

Canst thou loose the bands of Orion? Job. 
Lo ! 1 SCO four men loose walking. 

Dan. iii. 25. 

The captive hasteneth that he may lie loosed. Isaiah, 
Loose him, and bring him to me. Luhe. 
The shoes of iiis feet I am not worthy to louse. 

Acts. 

Ye should ‘have hearkened, and not have loosed 
from Crete. /d. 

Art thou loosed from a wife ? seek not a wife. 

1 (.'orinthians. 

Who is worthy to loose the seals thereof 1 

Rev. V. 2. 

Courtly court he made still to his dame. 

Poured out in looseness on tlic grassy ground, 
lioth careless of his health and of his fame. 

Spenser. 

Fair Venus seemed unto Ids bed to bring 
Her, whom lie waking evermore did ween 
To be the clrastcd flower that ay did spring 
On earthly branch, the daugliter of a king. 

Now a loose Icman to vile service bound. 

Id. Faerie Qnecnc. 

Her golden Ioc:ks for haste were luuselj^ shed 
About her ears. Id. 

Because conscience, and the fear of swerving from 
that which is right, inaketh them diligent observers 
of circumstances, the loose regard whereof is the nurse 
of vulgar folly. Hooker. 

We have not loosehi through silence permitted 
iliiugs to pass away as in a dream. Id. 

The emperor loosing from Barcelona, came to the 
port of Mago, in the island of Minorca. Knolles. 

But in what liabit will you go along ? 

— Not like a woman ; for 1 would prevent the loose 
enoounter.s of lascivious men. Shakspeare. 

If he should intend his voyage towards iny wife, 

I would turn her loose to him ; and, what he gets 
more of her than sharp words, let it lie on my head. 

Id. 

A prince should not be so hosely studied, as to 
remember so weak a composition. Id. 

Loosing thence by night, they were driven by con- 
trary winds back into his port. Raleigh. 

A bishop, living loosely, was charged that his con- 
versation was not according to the apostles’ lives. 

Camden. 

It is but a loose thing to speak of possibilities, 
without the particular designs ; so is it to speak of 
lawfulness without the particular cases. Bacon. 

Air at large maketh no noise, except it be sharply 
|>ercussed ; as in the sound of a string, where air is 
percussed by a hard and stiff body, and with a sharp 
loose. Id, 

Fear looseneth the belly ; because, the heat retiring 
towards the heart, the guts are relaxed in the same 
manner as fear also causeth trembling. 

Id. Natural History. 

The cause of the casting of skin and shell should 
to bo the looseness of the skin or shell, that 
sti^th not close to the flesh. Id. 

He endeavoured to win the common people, both 
“y strained curtesy and by looseness of life. 

Ifaytvard. 

He loosed and set at liberty four or five kings of the 
P'Jople of that country that Berok kept i»i chains. 

A hhot. 


I account this body nothing hut a close prison to 
my soul ; and the earth a larger prison to my body. 
I may not break pri.son, till I be loosed by death : 
but 1 will leave it not unwillingly when I am loosed. 

Bp. Hall. 

VVe ourselves make our fortunes good or bfld, and 
when God lets loose a tyrant upon us, or a sickness, 
if we fear to die or know not to be patient, the 
calamity sits heavy upon us. Taylor, 

With evlended wings a host might pass, 

With horse and chariots ranked in loose array. 

Milton. 

From their foundation loosing to and fro, 

They plucked the seated hills with all their load. 

Id. 

I’art loosely wing tlie region, part more wise 
In common, ranged in figure, we,dgc their \vay. Id. 
When loose epistles violate ehasti? eyes, 

She half consents who silently denies. 

Dryden's Ovid. 

Ay ; there’s the man, who, loosed Irom lust and 
pelf, 

Less to the pretor owes than to himself. Id. 

She breaks her back, the loosened sides give way, 
And plunge the I’usran soldiers in the sea. Jd. 

Like two black storms on cither hand. 

Our Spanish army and llie Indians stand ; 

This only space betwixt the clouds is clear, 

Where you, like day, broke loose from both appear. 

Id. 

(’ome, and forsake tl»y cloying store, 

And all the busy pageantry 

'I'hat wise men sc»)rn, and fools adore : 

(.aime give tby soul a loose, and taste the pleasures 
of tin' poor. Id. Horace. 

'riic chiming of some parficular words in the 
memory, and making a noise in t!ie heml, seldom 
happens but when the mind is buy, or very loostdy 
and negligently employed. J*oche. 

If to break loose from the conduct of n'ason, and 
to want that restraint of examination which keeps us 
from chusing the worse, be liberty, madmen and fools 
are the only freemen. Id. 

If improvement cannot be made a recreation, they 
must be let loose to the childish play they fancy ; 
which they should be weaned from, by being made 
surfeit of it. Id. 

What hath a great influence upon the health, is 
going to stool regularly: people that are very /eoAe 
have seldom strong thoughts, or strong bodit^s. 

Id. On Fduralion. 

Tie has w’ithin himself all degrees of perfection 
that exist loosely and separately in all second beings. 

Karris. 

This is to cut the knot, when we cannot loose it. 

Burnet. 

Fame makes the mind base and gayish, scatters 
the spirits, and leaves a kind of dissolution upon all 
the faculties. South. 

Now I stand 

Loose of my vow ; but who know's Cato’s thoughts 1 

Addison s Cato. 

Lucia, might my big swoln heart 

Vent all its griefs, and give a loose to sorrow, 

Marcia could answer thee in sighs. Id. 

The fiery Pegasus disdains 
To mind the rider’s voice, or hear the reins ! 

When glorious fields and ooening. camps he views, 
He runs with an unbounded hwse. Prior. 

A general looseness of principles and manners hath 
seixed on us like a pestilence, that walketh not in 
darkness, but waslcth at noon-day. Atterbury. 

Fat meats, in phlegmatick stomachs, procure 
looseness and lunilcr retention. 

Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

H 2 
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When the polypus appears in the throat, extract 
It tliat way, it beinsj more ready to loosen whtsn pulled 
in that direction tlian by the nose. Sharp's Snr<fet'if, 
If an author be loose and diffuse in his style, the 
translator needs only rej^ard tlie propriety of the 
language. Felton. 

Those few that clashed might rebound after the 
collision ; or, if ihey cohered, yet by the next conflict 
mi^ht be separated again, and so on in an eternal 
vicissitude ot fast and /owe, ‘.hough without evercon- 
Rociating into the bodies of planets. Bentley. 

Tlie stage how loosely <loes Astra?a tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed ! Pope. 
Vario spends whole mornings in running over 
loose and unconnected pages, and with fresh curiosity 
is ever glancing over new words and ideas, and yet 
treasures up but little knowledge. 

Watts on the Mind. 

() ye, to Pleasure who n‘sign the day. 

As loose in Luxury’s clasping arms you lie, 

0 yet let pity in your breast bear sway. 

And learn to melt at Misery's moving cry. 

Beattie. 

Loose waved behind her golden train of hair. 
Her sapphire mantle swam dittusc<l in air. 

Darwin* 

Though slight was the grasp so mortal cold. 

He could not loose him from its hold. Byron. 
'J'he treacherous current works its noiseless way, 
riic fibres loosen, and the roots decay ; 

Prostrate the beauteous ruin lies ; and all 
That shared its shelter, perish in its fall. Cunning* 
LOP, V. (t* & n. s. Goth, leipa ; Svved. hpa^ 
from Tent, laub^ a leaf, as Skinner think.s : but 
Sax. lo)?a is ‘any sudden manner of cutting,* 
Thomson. To cut off the branches of trees ; to 
cut off' abruptly in any way or respect : that 
vvhich is lopped off'. 

Or siker thy head very tottie is. 

So on thy corbe shoulder it leans amiss ; 

Now thyself hath lost both lop and top. 

As my Imdding branch thou would’st crop. 

Spenser* 

Gentle niece, what stern ungrmtle hands 
Have lopped an<l hewc<l, and made thy body bare 
Of her two brandies, those sweet ornaments I 

Shahspeare. 

The gardener may lop religion as he please.s. 

Howell* 

The plants whose luxury was lopped. 

Or age with crutches underpropped. 

Cleaveland* 

Take two pillars, 

Or hollowed bodies, made of oak or fir, 

VVilii branches lopped in wood, or mountain felled. 

Milton* 

So long as -there's a head, 

Hither will all the mountain sjnrits fly ; 

Lop that hud off. Driykns Spanish I'ryar* 
The oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and 
then lopjwd, is still the same oak. Jocke. 

Nor should the boughs grow too big, b< 3 cause they 
give opportunity to the rain to soak into the tree, 
which will quickly cause It to decay, so that you 
must cut it down, or else both body and lop will 1‘e 
of little value. Mortimer* 

Rhyme sure in needless bonds the poet ties, 
Procrustes like, the ax or wheel applies, 

'I'o lop the inaijgled sense, or stretch it into size. 

Smith* 

All that denominated it paradise was lopped off by 
the delugti, and that only left whidi it enjoyed in 
common with its neighbour countries. 

Woodward*t Natural History. 


The hook she bore, instead of Cynthia's spear, 

To litp the growth of the luxuriant year. Pane, 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants, by lop- 
ping off our desires, is like cutting off our feet when 
we want shoes. Swif t. 

You call these men a mob, desperate, dangerous, 
and Ignorant ; and seem to tinuk that the only wuv 
to <|Uiet the * Bellua multorura eapitum,' is to /op off 
a few of its superfluous heads. Byron, 

LOP, u lake and city of Central Asia, on the 
great road from Cashgar to China. It is situated 
on tlie west side of the desert of Shamo, or Cobi. 
Marco Polo described the caravans as usually 
stopping here, in liis time, to prepare for cross- 
ing that extensive tract. 

LOPE, pret. of leap. Obsolete. 

With that sprang forth a naked swain, 

With spotted wings like peacock’s train. 

And laughing lope to a tree. 

Spenser's Pastorab. 

LOPIIUS, or Lophius, fishing-frog, toad-fish, 
or sea-devil ; a genus of the branch iostegous order 
of fishes, whose head is in size equal to all the 
rest of the body. The most remarkable species is 
L. piscalorius, the common fishing-frog, an in- 
habitant of the British seas. Tliis singular fish 
was called by the ancients (Sarpaxoct and rana, 
for the same reason that we call it the fishing- 
frog ; because it resembles the frog in a tadpolu 
state. Plmy takes notice of the artifice usi-d liy 
it to take its prey ; ‘ It puts forth the slender 
horns it has beneath its eyes, enticing by iliat 
means the smaller fish to play round, till ilicy 
come within reach, when it springs on them.’ 
Tlie fishing-frog grows to a large size, some bf - 
ing between four and five feet long. The fishci- 
mcn on that coast have a great reganl for tin 
fish, from a supposition that it is a great enemy 
to the dog-fish ; and, whenever they take it witii 
their lines, set it at liberty. It is a fish of very 
great deformity : the head is much bigger limn 
the whole body ; is round tit the circumference, 
and flat above, the mouth of a prodigious wide- 
ness. Mr. Pennant mentions one taken iicnr 
Scarborough, whose mouth was a yard vvidc. 
The under jaw is much longer than the upper: 
the jaws are full of slender sharp teeth ; in the 
roof of the mouth are two or three rows of tlic 
same : at the root of the tongue, opposite each 
other, are two bones of an elliptical form, thick 
set with very strong sharp teeth. The nostrds do 
not appear externally, but in the upper part oi 
the mouth are two large orifices that serve insteail 
of them. On each side the upper jaw are two 
sharp spines, and others are scattered about the 
upper part of the head. Immediately above the 
nose are two long tough filaments, and on the 
back three others; these are what Pliny calls 
coriiicula. Along the edges of the head anti 
body are a multitude of short fringed skins, 
placed at equal distances. The aperture to the 
gills is placed behind ; each of these is very 
wide, so that some writers have imagined it to 
be a receptacle for the young in lime of danger. 
The body grows slender near the tail, ibe end o 
which is quite even. The color of the uppe^ 
part of this fish is dusky, the lower part white , 
the skiff smooth. 
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LOQUA'CIOUS, adj, i Lat, loquax, loqua- 
I-OQUAc'iTY, n.*. \citas. Full of talk or 
tongue. 

Why loquacity is to bo avoided, the wise man gives 
sunicient reason : for in the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin. Ray, 

To whom sad Eve, 

Confessing soon ; yet not before her judge 

Hold, or loquacioua, thus abashed, replied. 

Milton. 

In council she gives licence to her tongue, 
LoquacUmSf brawling, ever in the wrong. 

Dry den. 

Blind British bards, with volant touch 
'fraverse loquacious strings, whose soleiiin notes 
Provoke to harmless revels. Fhitips, 

Too great loquacity f and too great tacituiuily by 
Jits. ArbuthnoL 


LOIIANTMUS, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, in the hexandria class of plants : 
natural order forty-eighth, aggregatie : gerineri 
inferior : cal. none : cor. sexfid and revoluted ; 
the stamina are at the tops of the petals : berry 
monospermous. There is only vine species, a 
native of America, discovered by F. Plumier, 
and found growing naturally at La Vera Cruz by 
Dr. Houston. It rises with a shrubby stalk, 
eight or ten feet high, dividing into several 
branches, having at their ends clusters of small 
scarlet-colored Howers, succeeded by oval berries 
with a pulpy covering, and a hard shell with one 
cell, enclosing several compressed seeds. It is 
propagated by seeds, which should be sown soon 
after they are ripe; otherwise they are very apt 
to miscarry, or lie a year in the ground without 
germinating. The plants require always to be 
kept in a bark stove. 

LOIIARII, among the Romans, officers whose 
business it was, with wliips and scourges to com- 
pel the gladiators to engage. They also punished 
slaves for disobedience. 

LORCA, a large town of Murcia, Spain, di- 
vided into the Upper and Lower towns, the latter 
of which is tolerably regular and well built. It 
has nine churches and several monasteries. The 
convents worthy of attention are those of St. 
Jago and St. Domingo. The front of the great 
church is also elegant. The inhabitants are 
descendants of the converted Moors. The 
manufactures of saltpetre are of great extent: 
and the public walks are considered beautiful. 
In 1802 this town suffered materially from the 
bursting of a reservoir in the neighbourhood. It 
is forty miles S.S.W.of Murcia, and forty-seven 
west of Carthagena. Long. 1° 22' W., lat. 37" 
25' N. 


Saxon plapop'tJ, 
j laveopt), of lopian, 
f to exalt, and ward, 
, j or wcorth, dignity. 

& odv, 1 Superior ruler; 

governor; monarch; 


Lord, n. s, & «. n, 

Lord'ing, n, 5. 

Lord'ling, 

Lord'lingness, 

Lord'ly, a 

Lord'ship. o , , 

ffie Supreme Being : a nobleman ; a tyrant ; a 
nusband ; an honorary title of various offices and 
<lignitaries : to lord is to domineer ; assume 
excessive or despotic authority: lording and 
‘Ordling are diminutives of lord, used in ridicule 
or contempt: 1ordline.ss, dignity, elevated sla- 
tion; pride; hauteur: lordly, befitting or aping 
*ilord: lordship, power; dominion; superiority; 


seignorily; a title of tlie British and other peer- 
ages, and a compellatioii of judges; the mayors 
of London and York, &c. 

The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right 
band. Psalm cx. 

What euer seruauntis ben undlr ghoke deme thei 
her lordis worthe a I onoiir lest the name of the Lord 
and the doctrine be hlasfemed. Wicltf. 1 Tyino. 6, 

1 he sci uaunt is not grettere than his lord. 

Id. Jon. 13. 

Ihey which are accounted to rule over the Gen- 
tiles, exercise lordship over them, and their great ones 
exercise authority upon them. Mark x. 42. 

'rhinke on the woman ('anance, that saide 
That whelpes eten soin of the c tomes alle 
lhat from her lordes table been yfallc. 

Chaucer. The Second f^onnes Tale, v. 15528. 
Grant harvest lord more by a penny or two, 

To call on his fellows the better to do. Tusscr, 
l/nrighteoiis /o/v/ of love ! what law is this, 

That me thou makest thus tormented be ? 

3 he whiles she lordeth in licentious bliss 
Of her free will, scorning both tliee and me. 

Spenser. 

How can tliosc grants of the kings be avoided, 
without wronging of those lords wliicli had those 
lands and lordships given them ? Id. On Ireland. 

I’ll (picstion you 

Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were 
boys. 

You were pretty lordinys then. 

Shukspeare. Tale, 

Thou vouchsafest hcie to visit me, 

Doing the honour of tl»y lordliness 

To one so weak. Id. Antony and Cleopatra, 

Bad as yourself, my lord ; 

An’t like your lordly lord protectorship ? 

Shakspeare. 

Now being assembled into one company, rather 
without a lord than at liberty to accomplisli their 
misery, they fall to division. Hayward, 

Needs must the lordship theie from virtue slide. 

Fairfax, 

I assure your lordship, 

The extreme horrour of it almost turned me 
To air, when first 1 heard it. Ben Jonson. 

There is lordship of the fee, wherein the master 
doth much joy, when he vvalkcth about his own pos- 
sessions. Wotton. 

Nor were the crimes objected against him so clear, 
as to give convincing satisfaction to the major part of 
both houses, especially that of the lords. 

King Charles, 

What a little lord hast thou made over this great 
earth. Bp. Hall. 

Those huge, tracts of ground they lorded over, begat 
wealth, wealth ushered in pride. lloweL 

They had by this possessed the lowers of Gath, 
And lorded over them whom they now serve. 

Milton. 


Man over man 

He made not lord. Id. 

Of mo as of a common enemy, 

So dreaded once, may now exasperate them, 

I know not : lords arc lordliest in their wine. Id, 
It being set upon such an insensible rising of the 
ground, it gives llie eye lordship over a good largo 
circuit. Sidney, 

lie was confounded and disaninflited at his pre- 
sence, and added, I low can the servant of my lord 
talk with my lord ? Boyle* s Seraphic Love. 

'Tis death to figlit, but kingly to controul 
Zord-like at caie, with arbitrary power. 

To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Drydtu, 
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But if thy passion lord it in thy breast, 

Art thou not still a slave 1 Jd. Fenius, 

So when a tyger sueks the bullock’s blood, 

A famished lion, issiiing from the wood, 

Hoars lo/xidly fierce, and challenges the food. 

Diyden, 

What lands and lordshijm for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worship now. Id, 
We have our author’s only arguments to prove, 
that heirs are lords over their brethren. Locke, 

'riie valour of one man the alHicted throne 
Imperial, that once lorded o'er tlie world. 
Sustained. Philips. 

1 should choose rather to be tumbled into the dust 
in blood, bearing witness- to any known truth of our 
J.ord, than by a denial of truths, througli blood and 
perjury wade to a sceptre, and lord it iti a throne. 

South, 

Lordhf sins require lordlif estates to support them. 

Id, 

They called their lord Acta;on to the game, 

He shook his head in answer to the name. 

Addison. 

I oft in bitterness of soul deplored 
My absent daughter, and my dearer lord. 

Pope. 

To lordlings proud I tune my lay. 

Who feast in bow<‘r or hall ; 

'I’liough dukes they be, to dukes 1 say. 

That pride wdl have a fall. Sn ij't. 

'Iraulus, of aiiipliibious breed, 

By the dam from hmllinys sprung. 

By the fire exhaled from dung. Jd. 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Uncon(iuercd lord of pleasure and of pain. 

V unit If of U II inu n 1 1 7 sli es . 

All hail ! inexorable lord ! 

At whose deslnictiun-breiilliiiig word 
The ini'ghtiest empires fall ! 

Thy cruel, woe-delighted train, 

The iiiifiisters of grief and pain, 

A sullen welcome, all ! Burns. 

’I’he sun that overhangs yon moors, 
Out-spreading far and widtg 
Where hundieds labour to support 

A haughty lordlinfs pride. Id. 

Lord is a title of honor given to those who 
are noble, either by birth or creation, amounting 
to much the same as ])ecr of tlie realm. TIu) 
title is by courtesy also given to all the .sons of 
dukes and niarcjuises, and to die eldest sons of 
earls. The Saxon word, Idaford, is abbreviated 
from illaford to laford and lord. ‘ The etymology 
of the word,^ says .1. ( oales, ‘is well worth ob- 
serving ; for it was composed of illaf, a loaf of 
Tiread, and ford, to give or afford ; so that illa- 
ford implied a giver of bread ; because, in (hose 
ages, such great men kept extraordinary houses, 
and fed all the poor; fur wliicii reason they 
were called givers of bread, a tiling now much 
out of date, great men being fond of ret.dning the 
title, but few regarding the practice for wliicli it 
was first given.’ 

Lords, Hoi se of, one of the three « state.s of 
parliament, composed of the lords spiritual and 
temporal. The following are among the pecu- 
liar privileges f)i the bouse of lords: — 1. One 
very ancient privilege is declared by the charter 
of the forest, confirmed in parliament by 9 Hen. 
III. : viz. that evciy lord, spiritual or temporal, 
summoned to parliament, and passing through 
the king’s forests, may, both in going and 


returning, kill one or two of the king’s deer 
without warrant ; in view of the forester if he be 
present, or on blowing a horn if he be absent; 
that’ he may not seem to take the king's venison 
by stealth. 2. They have a right to be attended, 
and constantly are, by the judges of the court of 
king’s bench and common pleas, and such of the 
barons of the exchequer as are of the degree of the 
coif, or have been made seijeants at law; also by 
the king’s learned counsel, being serjeants ; and 
by the masters of the court of chancery, for their 
advice in point of law, and for the greater dignity 
of their proceedings. The secretaries of stale, 
with the attorney and solicitor general, also used 
to attend the house of peers, and have to this 
day (together with the judges, &c.) tlieir regular 
writs of summons issued out at the beginning of 
every parliament, ad tractandum et consilium 
impendendum, though not ad consentienduin : 
but whenever, of late years, they have been 
members of tlie house of commons, their attend- 
ance in the house of lords has fallen into disuse. 
.3. Every peer, by license obtained from the kir.g, 
may make another lord of parliament his proxy, 
to vote for him in his absence; a privilege which 
a member of the other house can by no means 
have, as he himself is but a proxy for a multitude 
of other peoiile. 4. Each peer has a right, by 
leave of the house, when a vole passes contrary 
to his sentiments, to enter his dissent on the 
journal of the house, with the reasons for such 
dissent; wliich is usually styled his protest, h. 
All bills, that may in their consequences itt any 
way affect the rights of the peerage, are by the 
custom of parliament to have their first rise in 
the house of peers, and to suffer no changes or 
amendments in the house of commons. 6, There 
is also one statute peculiarly relative to the bouse 
of lords, t) Ann. c. 13, which regulates the election 
of the sixteen representative peers of North Britain, 
in corisotiuenee of tin* twenty-second and twenty- 
third articles of the union : and for that purpo.se 
prescribes the oaths, &c., to be taken by the elec- 
tors; directs the mode of balloting; prohibits the 
peers electing from being attended in an unusual 
manner; and expressly provides that no other 
inatter shall be treated of, in that assembly, .save 
only the election, on pain of incurring a pne- 
muniie; and a similar act was passed in IbOO, 
regulating the elections of tlie Irish peers. See 
El’ers of England, and (Jreat Britain, and 
Law. 

LORE, 71 . s. Saxon Iscp, laepan, to learn ; 
Goth. her. Learning; doctrine; lesson; in- 
struction. 

This markis yet his wife to tempten more 
’I’o the uttereste presse of hire corage, 

Fully to Iiave experience and lore 

If that she wore as stedfast as before. ^ 

Chaucer, Cant, Tales. 

And, for the modest lore of maidenhood, 

Bids me not sojourn with these armed men, 

Oh whither shall I fly 1 Fairfax. 

I'he law of nations, or the lore of war. L/. 

Calm regions once, 

And full of peace ; now tost, and turbulent ! 

For understanding ruled not ; and the will 
Heard not her lore ! but in subjection now 
To sensual appetite. Miltons Pai'adise Lost. 
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LOR 

Lo ; Home herself, proud mistress now no more 
Of arts, but thundering against liciitlien lore» Pojte, 

But why should foresight thy fond heart alann ? 
Berish the lore tliat deadens young desire ! Beattie, 

LOIl'EL, n,t. Sax. leojian. An abandoned 
scoundrel. Obsolete. 

Silker thou speakest like a lewd lorell 
Of heaven to deemen so : 

How be 1 am but rude and borrel, 

Vet nearer ways i know. Speitser^s Pastorals. 

Thus sayst thou, lorel, whan thou gost to bed. 

And that no wise man nedeth for to wed. 

Chaucer. Cant, Tales. 

LORENZO, San, a town of Mexico, in New 
Biscay, termed the vineyard of Cohahuila, the 
whole population (about 000) pursuing no other 
occupation than the cultivation of the grape. Its 
gardens are delightfully interspersed with f.gs, 
vines, apricots, and a variety of other fruits. 

LORETTO, a remarkable town of Italy, in 
the papal states, near the mouth of the river Mu- 
sone. It is situated on the Adriatic, on a com- 
manding eminence, and is surrounded with a 
rampart and deep ditch, defended by towers. 
The principal street is a double row of mean 
shops ; and the other edifices are little worth 
notice. it owes its celebrity entirely to the 
Santa Casa, or house said to have been inhabited 
by the Virgin Mary of Nazareth, conveyed 
hither, as tradition reports, in 1221, by a band 
of angels. In the journey from (ialilee the same 
authority gives these dislinguislied carriers a rest- 
ing place in Dalmatia. Tlie precious relic now 
occupies a conspicuous situation in the cathedral, 
and is surrounded with a case of the finest iiiar- 
hle, ornamented with beautiful has reliefs. The 
Casa also contains an image of the Virgin, pro- 
fusely adorned with precious stones. On the 
invasion of Italy, the French republicans 
despoiled this church of its treasures; and even 
the image of the V'irgiii was removed to l*aris:, 
but restored in 11302. The town has, it is said, 
of late fallen greatly into decay. Population 
0000. Twelve miles S. S. E. of Ancona, and 1 15 
of Rome. 

LOIIICA, in Roman antiquity, was a cuirass, 
brigantine, or coat of mail, in use among the 
soldiers. It was generally mu<le of leather, and 
its name i.s supposed to he derived from loruiii, 
a thong. The loricaL’ were set with plates of 
uieial in various forms; sometimes in hooks or 
rings like a chain, sometimes like feathers, and 
sometimes like the scales of serpents or fishes, to 
''^hich plates of gold were often added. There 
'verc many other lighter cuirasses, consisting 
only of many folds of linen cloth, or of flax 
made strong enough to resist weapons. Such 
soldiers as were rated under 1000 drachms, in- 
stead of the lorica now described, wore a pecto- 
rale. The Roman lorica was in.rde like a shirt, 
and defended the wearer both before and behind, 
but was so contrived that the back part could he 
occasionally separated from the front. Some 
of the loricai were made of cords of hemp or 
flax, closely set together ; whence tliey are 
called thoraces, bilices, triliccs, ficc., from the 
jumibor of the cords fixed one upon another; 
imt these were used rather in hunting than in 
fiattle. 


LOR 

LORTCATE, v.a. I.at. iorica, a crust or 
layer of plaster. To plate or plaster over. 

Nature hath loricaled, or plaistercd over, the sidc.s 
of the tympanum in animaks with ear-wax, to stoji 
and entangle any insects that should attempt to creep 
in there. Ray. 

LORME (Philibert de), one of the most cele- 
brated architects in the sixteenth century, was 
horn at Lyons, (^iieen Catherine de JVledicis 
gave him the superintendance of buildings ; and 
he had the direction of those of the Louvre, the 
Thuilleries, the castle of St. Anet, St. Germains, 
and other edifices erected by her orders. He 
wrote several books of arclutecturc, which arc 
esteemed : and died about 1577. 

L'ORIENT, a fortified modern sea-port of the 
north-west of France, and department of the 
Morbihan, situated on the bay of Port Louis, at 
the influx of the Scorf. It is built with consider- 
able regularity, and the streets are both long and 
vvide ; the juiblic .scjuarcs .spacious and hand- 
some ; and the harbour large and secure. Ships 
of war anchor here in safety, and the trade 
of the town was very flourishing under the 
French East India Company, who at one time 
made it the exclusive entrepot oi their imported 
goods. It was declared a free port in 1784, a 
privilege which, however, was abrogated at the 
revolution. U is still a place of importance, on 
account of its magazines for the use of the navy. 
Salt is the principal manufacture. An unsuccess- 
ful attack was made on it by some British ships, 
under general Sinclair and admiral Lestock, in 
1746. J^opulaiioii 18,000: .340 miles west by 
south of Paris. 

LORN, udj. Sax. lope, lopiatj ; Rdg. lior , 
S wed. /«)ra. Distressed; forsaken; lost. 

Thus hath the kite my love in hire service, 

And 1 am lorn withouten remedy. 

L'huiiccr. Cant. I'ales. 

Vho after that he had fair l;na lorn, 

Through light misdeeming of her loyalty. 

Faerie Qiieeue. 

LORRAIN (Henry de), third duke of Guise, 
was the sou of duke Francis, and grandson of 
Claude, the first duke of Guise; and horn in 
\ He was a great general, but of an ambi- 

tious and tuPoulciit disposition. He formed the 
rebellious association called the kague, first 
planned by bis uncle, the cardinal of Lorrain. 
Cnder pretence of defending the Catholic taith, 
he acted in open rebellion against Henry 111., 
who at last had him a.s.sassinrited at Blois, whither 
he had summoned the duke to appear before 
him oil the 23d of December 15B7. See France. 

Loruain (Robert de), an cniiRcnt sculptor, 
born at Paris in 1C66. He made so rapid a 
progress in the art of designing, that, at the age 
of eighteen, the celebrated Girardon intnisted 
him with the care of teaching his children and 
correcting his disciples. He committed to him 
also, in conjunction with Noulisson, the execu- 
tion of the famous tomb of cardinal Richelieu in 
the Sorboime, and his own tomb at St. Landreu 
in Paris. On his return from Rome, be finished 
scvenal pier;e.s at Marseilles, which had been left 
imperfect by the death of Mr. Puget, He was 
received into the academy of sculpture in 1701. 
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Ilis masterpiece is Galatea, a work universally 
admired. lie afterwards made a Bacchus for 
the gardens at V'ersailles, a Faun for those of 
Marly, and several bronzes, among which is an 
Andromeda. This artist succeeded chiefly in 
heads ; particularly in those of young girls, which 
he performed with incomparable delicacy and 
truth, lie died governor of the academy in 
1712. 

LORRAINE, an extensive district of the 
north-east of France, between Champagne and 
Alsace, and divided into the four departments of 
La Mn-st:, I.a Moset.lk, La Meurthe, and 
l.F.s ^'osGl s. See these articles. 

LOS Fsteuos Bay, a bay of the coast of New 
Crdifornia, of which the shores fall back about 
five miles from the ocean. Its north point, Porto 
del Fsteros, is about thirteen miles distant from 
its southern, which is formed by steep cliffs. 
J.ong. of the north point 239° 22' E., lat. 35° 
3F N. 

I.OSE, V. a. A Sax. leopian, lopan ; Goth. 

Lose' ABLE, ai/j. | licesan ; Swed. Um. To 

Lo'sei., w. s. [miss; part with; expend; 

Los'ser, 71 . i‘. (be deprived of ; forfeit ; alien- 

Loss, 1 ate ; abandon : as a neuter 

Lost, ptn't. ad}.) verb, not to win ; to fail ; de- 
cline : loseable is subject to loss or privation : 
losel is an abandoned worthless fellow : loss is 
privation; detriment; diminution, or forfeiture 
of good; panicularly the shipwieck of a vessel; 
uselessness; fault or puzzle, us in the phrase * at 
a loss:' lost, abandoned ; imperceptible. 

If salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted ? Miilthew. 

'fhe fear of the lord gocth before obtaining of au- 
thority ; but roughness and pride is the Umng thereof. 

Ecclu$, X. 21. 

He that wolc make his lyf saaf sclial /mp it, and 
he that schal Icese his lyf for me sehal fyndc it. 

Il"/c7</. .yutt. xvi. 

By (.’amhridge a towne T do know, 

Whose losses by lossels doth shew 
More heerc then is needful to hdl. 

TiisseEs Hnsha ndrg . 

A losel wandering by the way, 

One that to bounty never cast his mind, 

Ne thought of honour ever did assay 
Tlis baser breast. Faerie Queene. 

The only gain he purchastul was to he capable of 
loss and detriment for the good of others. Hooker. 
Be not with work of losels wit defamed, 

Ne let such verses poetry Iw niuned. 

Jluhhf^rd's Tale. 

He lost liis right hand with a shot, and, instead 
thereof, evqj- after, used a hand of iron. KuvUts. 

1 will go lose myself 

And wander up and down to view the city. 

Sluih'ipeare, 

We’ll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, ana we’ll talk with them too. 
Who lose$t and who wins ; Vviio’s in, who’s out. Id, 

A gross hag ! 

And, losel, thou art worthy to be hanged, 

That wilt not ^tay her tongue. Id. 

With the losers let it sympathize. 

For nothing can seem foul to those that win. Id. 

'I’here succeeded an absolute victory fur the Eng- 
lish, with the slaughter of above two thousand of 
the enemy, with the loss but of one man, though not 
a few hurt. Bacon. 


Nor are constant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the spirit of prayer and devotion, than 
unpremeditated and confused variety to distract and 
lose it. King Charles, 

I am impoverished with losses; that was never 
thoroughly good that may be lost. Bp. Hall, 

If thou hast lost thy land, do not also lose thy 
constancy ; and, if thou must die a little sooner, yet 
do not die impatiently. 

TagloFs Rule of Living Holy. 

No man can bo provident of his time that is not 
prudent in the choice of his company ; and if one of 
the speakers be vain, tedious, and trifling, he that 
hears, and he that answers, are equal losers of their 
time. Id, 

These sharp encounters, where always many more 
men are lost than aro killed or taken prisoners, put 
such a stop to Middleton's march, that he was glad 
to retire. Clarendon, 

Although indeed man was by his fault a great 
loser, and became deprived of great advantages, yet 
the mercy of (ioddut leave him in no very deplorable 
estate, simply considered, as to his life here. 

Barroxc. 

The passages through which spirits are conveyed lo 
the members, being almost infinite, and each of them 
drawn through so many meanders, it is wonderful 
that they should perform their regular dostinations 
without losing their way. Glamitle. 

By them 

I lost not what I lost, rather by them 
1 gained what 1 have gained, and with them dwell 
(’opartner in these regions of the world. 

If not disposer. MU Ion. 

VV^isdoni in discoursts with her 

Loses discountenanced, and like folly shews. Id. 

They have lost their trade of woollen drapery. 

Graunt. 

(a)nsidcr whether motion, or a propensity to it, be 
an inherent (juality belonging to atoms in general, 
and not loseable by them. Boyle. 

Jt cannot last, liecause that act seems to have been 
carried on rather by tlie interest of particular coun- 
tries, than by that of the whole, which must be a 
loser by it. Temple. 

How should you go about to lose him a wife he 
loves with so much passion ? Id. 

The lightened coursers ran ; 

They ru.shed, and won by turns, and lost the day. 

Dryden. 

Wlio conquered him, and in what fatal strife 
The youth, without a wound, could te his life. 

Id. 

Her fellow ships from far her loss descried : 

But only slie was sunk, and all were safe beside. 

Id. 

Reason is always striving, and always at a lots, 
while it is exercised about that which is not its proper 
object. Id. 

When the mind pursues the idea of infinity, it uses 
the ideas and repetition of numbers, which arc so 
many distinct ideas, kept best by number from run- 
ning into a confused neap, wherein the mind hsei 
itself. Locke.^ 

The abatement of price of any of the land-holder’s 
commodities, lessens his income, and is a clear lots- 

Id, 

Losers and malcontents, whose portion and inhe- 
ritance is a freedom to speak. South. 

Not the least transaction of sense and motion m 
man, but philosophers are at a loss to comprehend. 

SmitKs Sermons. 

His seely back the bunch has got 
Which Edwin lost before. Varnel, 
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We ghould never loze sight of the country, though 
sometimes entertained with a distant prospect of it. 

Addison, 

In spite of all the virtue we can boast. 

The woman that deliberates is lost. Id. 

It would be loss of time to explain any further our 
superiority to the enemy in numl^rs of men and horse. 

Id. 

The coast 

Where first my shipwrecked heart was lost. 

Prior. 

To lose these years which worthier thoughts re- 
quire, 

To lose that health which should those thoughts in- 
spire* ^vage. 

Fame — few, alas ! the casual blessing boast, 

So hard to gain, so easy to be lost ! Pope. 

13 ut if to honour tost, ’tis still decreed 
For you my bowl shall flow, my flo<‘ks shall bleed ; 
Judge and assert my right, impartial Jove. Pope. 
Like following life in creatures we dissect, 

We lose it in the moment we detect. Id. 

He has merit, good-nature, and integrity, that are 
loo often lost upon great men, or at least are not all 
three a match tor flattery. Pope's Letters. 

But rebel with deserts thcc oft in vain, 

Lost in tlie maze of words he turns again. Id. 

I do more complain. 

Time, health, and fortune arc not lost in vain. Id. 
Oft in the passions’ wild rotation tost. 

Our spring of actions to ourselves is lost-. hi. 

In seventeen days appeared your pleasing coast, 
And woody mountains, half in vapours lost. Pope. 

When men are openly abandoned, and lost to all 
fchame, lliey have no reason to think it hard, if their 
memory lx? reproached. Swift, 

i ) ! lost to virtue, lost to manly thought 

Lost to the noble sallies of the soul ! 

Who think it solitude to be alone. Young. 

A man may sometimes be at a loss which side to 
close with, Baker on Learning. 

When you have started a good thought, pursue it; 
do not piescntly lose sight of it, or suffer any trifling 
suggestion that may intervene to divert you from it. 

Mason. 

These pleasures, by repetition, lose their relish. 

Pa leg. 

Is this man as much oveijoyed with gain, ami mor- 
tilied by losses^ as he was the first day he opened his 
shop. Id. 

He made no wars, and did not gain 
New realms to lose them back again. Byron. 

LOT, n. s. & V. a. > Sax. Hot ; Goth, lut ; 

liOrixERY. J Fr. lotcrie ; Belg. and Fr. 

/of; Swed. lott; Ttal. /o</o,all signifying chance. 
See Light. Portion ; fortune ; fate or property 
assigned : a die, or any thing by which chances 
i«re determined: see the quotation from the book 
of Proverbs. Shakspeare uses it for a good or 
>vished-for chance : lot, as a verb, means to dis- 
pose of by chances or lot : lottery is a game or 
adventure decided by real or supposed chances. 

Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats : one lot 
*or the Lord, and the other lot for the scape-goat. 

Lev. xvi. 8. 

The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposal 
thereof is of the Lord. Pnwerbs. 

Jf you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
Aly name hath touched your ears ; it is Menenius. 

Shakspeare. 


LOT 

Let high-sighted tyranny range on. 

Till each man drop by lottery. Id. 

The lottery that he hath devised in these thrctt 
chests of gold, silverj and lead, will never he chosen 
by any but whom you shall rightly love. Id. 

Every wairior may be said to be a soldier of for- 
tune, and the best commanders to have a lottery for 
their work. South. 

Kala at length concludes my lingering lot : 
Disdain me not, although I be not fair. 

Who is an heir of many hundred sheep. 

Doth beauty keep which never sun can burn. 

Nor storms do turn. Sidney. 

Their tasks in equal portions she divides. 

And, where unequal, there by lots decides. 

Dry den. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man, her slave, oppress. 

Still various and inconstant still. 

Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 

And makes a lottery of life. Id. Horace. 

Our own lot is best ; and, by aiming at what wc 
have not, wc lose what we have already. 

V Estrange. 

Prepared T stand ; he was but born to try 
The lot of man, to suffer and to die. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

Ulysses bids his friends to cast lots, to shew that 
he would not voluntarily expose them to so imminent 
danger. Broome. 

In a like comparative sense, compared, that is, with 
the general lot of mankind, we call a man happy 
who possesses health and comj)etency. Paley, 
Poland ! o’er wljich the avenging anger past, 

Rut left thee as he found thee, still a waste, 
Forgetting all thy still-enduring claim, 

Thy lotted people and extinguished name. 

Thy sigh for freedom, thy long flowing tear. 

That sound that crashes in the tyrant’s ear. — 

Byron. 

And here and there a chestnut stood, 

The strong oak, and the hardy pine ; 

But far apart — and well it were. 

Or else a different lot were mine. — Id. 

Lot, 101^, Ileb. i. e. joined together, the son 
of Haran, nephew of Abraham, and progenitor 
of the Moabites and Ammonites. His separa- 
tion from Abraham, his captivity by Chedorlao- 
mer, his restoration by the bravery of his uncle, 
his extraordinary hospitality, his deliverance 
from the destruction of Sodom, his wife’s meta- 
morphosis, with his fatal intoxic ation| and invo- 
luntary incest, are recorded in Genesis xiii. xiv. 
and xix. His righteous character is particularly 
taken notice of by the apostle Peter : 2 Ephe- 
sians ii. 7, 8. Some trace the immodest worship 
of Baal-peor, the god of the JMoabites and Am- 
monites, to the involuntary incest of their an- 
cestor. See Baal-Pkor. 

Lot, a department of France, consists of thean*^ 
cient Quercy, a dependency of the former pro- 
vince of Guienne, and takes its name from the 
river I*ot, which crosses it from cast to west. 
The principal place of this prefecture is Cahors ; 
it contains three arrondisseinents or sub-prefec- 
tures; Cahors having 113,1 10 inhabitants, Figeac 
and Gourdon 76,713; making a total 
population of 275,296 souls, on an area of 5058 
.square miles. It is subdivided into twenty-nine 
cantons and 440 communes ; yields a territorial 
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revenue of 11,306,000 francs; forms the twen- 
tieth military division, having a royal court at 
Agen, and a bishopric at Cahors ; and is divided 
into four electoral arrondissemerits, which send 
live members to the chamber of deputies. 

This department is bounded on the north 
by that of Correze; on the east by those of 
Cantal and of Aveyron ; on the south by that of 
Tarn-euGaronne, and on the west by those of 
Lot-et-(iaronne and Dordogne. It is very hilly ; 
some of the hills are bare, but others are covered 
with wood and vines, that produce very excellent 
wine : the plains and valleys yield abundance of 
corn, hemp, tobacco, and liighly esteemed fruits. 
The pastures feed numerous flocks of sheep, 
which constitute a great part of the commerce, 
flame, poultry, and fish, arc very plentiful. 
Part of the wine of the country is made into 
brandy. The climate is healthy but rather cold. 
The soil, consisting of fat and rich earth, is cul- 
tivated with horses, and yields more than siifli- 
cienl for its population. There are about 23,000 
hectars of forests, and 47,000 of vineyards ; pro- 
ducing eighteen francs, fifty-seven cent., for each 
hcctar of arable land. 

Iron and coal mines are found here, as well as 
quarries of marble of every color, granite, ala- 
baster, graystonc, mill-stones, lithographic stones, 
calcareous spar, fullers’ earth, and clay for glass- 
house crncibles. At Mien there are mineral 
waters. The manufactures are ratteens, coarse 
serges, hats, cotton stuffs, linen for veils, and 
lace. The trade consists in corn, flour, wine, 
brandy, walnut oil, hemp, linens, woollen stufl’s, 
cattle, leather, salt, iron, plank timber, haber- 
dashery, grocery, &,c. 

Thi.s department is watered by the Lot and the 
Dordogne, which are here navigable, and the 
medium of great maritime commerce, the Selly, 
the Tarn, tlie Averyron, the Cere, and the Azou. 
It is crossed by the great roads of foulousc and 
Limoges. 

Lot, the, a river in France, which rises in the 
Cevennes Mountains, near the village of Hley- 
niard, arrondissement of Monde, in the depart- 
ment of Lozere. It passes by llleyrnanl, Bag- 
nois-les-Bains, Mende, Chanac, St. Geniez, St. 
Cosme, Espalion, Estaing, Eutraygues, Livignac, 
Bouillac, Caprlenae, Oajarc, St. Cinj, (^ahors, 
St. Vinceht, Luzech, Puy-L’ev^rpie, Duravcl 
Libos, Villeneuve-d’Agen, St. l.ivradc, Castel- 
inoron, Clairac, and Aiguillon, below which it 
falls into the Garonne. The Lot is navigable for 
timber rafts from St. Laurent-de-IIivcdolt to St. 
Geniez iti the department of Aveyron, and navi- 
gable from Entrayques to its mouth. In its 
course, which is about 180 miles, it receives the 
Truyere, the Dourdon, the Celle, the Almance, 
and several other smaller rivers. 

I^ot-et-Gakonne, a department of Erance, is 
formed out of the Agenais, a depend l ucy of the 
tormer province of Guienne, and derives its name 
from the rivers Garonne and Lot, which flow 
through it, the first from south to north-east, and 
the second from north-west to west. The chief 
place of the prefecture is Agen; it contains four 
arrondissements or subprefectures, Agen having 
84,210 inhabitants; Marniande 99,240; Nerac 


57,878; and Villcneuve-d’Agen 92,7P9, com- 
prising a total population of 330,121 souls, on a 
superficies of 2565 square miles. It is further 
subdivided into thirty -eight cantons and 369 
communes, yielding a revenue of 20,943,000 
francs. It forms a part of the twentieth military 
division, has a royal court and bishopric at Agen, 
and contains three electoral arrondissements 
which send five inenbers to the chamber of 
deputies. 

This department is bounded on the north by 
that of Dordogne ; on the east by those of Tarn- 
et-Garonne and Lot ; on the soutfi by that of 
Gers, and on the west by those of liandes and 
the Gironde. It is intersected by cultivated 
plains, barren hills, uncultivated land.s, marshe.s, 
and fine fruitful valleys, watered by the Lot and 
the Garonne. These valleys overlooked by 
pleasant elevations planted with fruit trees and 
vines, which yield tolerably good wines, jjroduce 
corn in abundance, fruits of all kinds, hemp of 
an extraordinary tall growth, and the best to- 
bacco in France. Its pastures are but indifl'erent, 
and artificial meadows are little known. To- 
wards the south, at a little distance from the 
Garonne and on the banks of the Lot, the hills 
become very rugged and utterly incapable of 
cultivation ; in fine, the landes or deserts, which 
amount to one-eighth part of the whole depart- 
ment, consist of scarcely any thing else than 
moveable sands, or a scanty vegetation of rye 
and panic, produced by means of enriching the 
earth with manure. 

The climate of this department is rather tem- 
perate, and the air generally healthy, except in 
the neighbourhood of the marshes. Although 
the sky here is regarded as the most delightful in 
Fnince, it is subject to great varieties of rain 
and drought, which often derange the course ot 
the seasons, and very much injure the harvests. 
A sort of meteor, called hrouillard, is frequently 
the pest and destruction of the crops. The land 
being much covered with heath is cultivated willi 
oxen, yielding not quite sufficient for tlie inha- 
bitants. There are about 26,026 hectars of fo- 
rests, chiefly oaks, elms, and pines, and 60,000 of 
vineyards, ])roducing on an average about thirty- 
four francs sixty centimes perhectarof arable land. 

There is here also abundance of great and 
small game (wild boars, hares, red partridges, 
&c.), plenty of fresh water fish (salmon, lampreys, 
shad, and salmon trout) ; a nursery for the de- 
partment at Agen; a royal depot of standard 
measures at Villeneuve and quarries of freestone, 
plaster, marl, potter’s clay, &c. The inhabitants 
carry on extensive manufactures of linen cloth 
for veils, table linen, cotton goods, printed cot- 
tons, and serges ; they have also cotton-spinning 
factories, brandy distilleries, blast furnaces, 
forges, foundries, flatting-mills, lime-kilns, glass- 
houses, many paper-mills, tan-yards, currying' 
shops, dye-houses, &c. Their trade consists 
in excellent flour, brandy, tobacco, flax, hcnip, 
Agen prunes, bundles of cork, caulking stun, 
and tar. Tfie principal rivers that water this 
department are the Garonne, the Lot, and the 
the Bayse navigable ; the Dropt, the Barguelone 
the Auvignon, the Avaiice, the Almance, the Lede, 
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the Gelise, the Gets, the Seine, and the Garonne. 
It is crossed by the great roads of Mantauban, 
Audi, and Bourdeaux. 

lute, Lotos Tree, or nettle tree, n.s. A 
plant. 

The leaves of the lote tree are like those of the 
nettle, 'rhe fruit of this tree is not so tempting to 
us, as it was to the companions of Ulysses : the 
wood is durable, and used to make pipes for wind 
instruments : the root is proper for halts of knives, 
and was highly esteemed by the Uornans for its 
beauty and use. Miller, 

The trees around them all their foflB produce, 

Loios, the name divine, nectareous juice. Pope, 

LOTHIAN, a name common to the three 
counties of Sootlatid, otherwise called Hadding- 
ton, Edinburgh, and Linlithgow shires ; or East, 
Mid, and West Lothian. 

Lothian, East, or Haddingtonshire, is bound- 
ed on the north-west by the Frith of Forth ; on 
the east by the German Sea ; on the south-east 
by Berwickshire ; and on the west by the county 
of Edinburgh. It extends about twenty-five 
miles from east to west, and, where broadest, 
nearly fifteen from north to south. The coast, 
advancing northward into the Frith, forms an ir- 
regular curve. "J’his is one of the most fruitful 
counties in Scotland, producing great quantities 
of wheat, and all sorts of grain ; and being well 
watered, and plentifully supplied with fish, fowl, 
fuel, and all the necessaries of life. It is inter- 
sected by numerous streams, but the Tyne is the 
principal river, which falls into the German 
Ocean between Berwick and Dunbar. It abounds 
with towns, villages, and farms, interspersed with 
a great number of elegant houses belonging to 
persons of rank and fortune. For cultivation, 
])Opulousness, and fertility, this shire may vie 
with any tract of land in Great Britain. The in- 
liabitants on the sea-coast em])loy themselves in 
the fishery, salKjnaking’, and foreign trade ; and 
tliG more inland inliabitauts in the linen and 
woollen manufactures. Great numbers of sheep 
are fed on the hills of Lainmermuir. Preslon- 
patis has h considerable manufacture of oil of 
vitriol, and sal-ammoniac. It abounds with ex- 
cellent coal, free-slone, and lime-stone, and pro- 
<luces also some iron and lead. 

Lotuias, Mid, or Edinburghshire, is about 
thirty-five miles long, but varies in its breadth, 
indifl’erent places, from five to sixteen miles. It 
is bounderl on the east by h.ast Lothian ; on the 
south by the county of Peebles ; on the west by 
that of I.inlithgow ; and on the north by part of 
^Vest Lothian and the Fritli of I'orth. The aspect 
the country is in general level and pleasant, 
interspered with a few hills. It is well watered 
^ith rivers, and shaded with woods ; and pro- 
duces coal and lime stone in abundance, a soft 
black marble, and some copper ore. The soil, 
naturally fertile, is finely cultivated, and yicld-s 
Y plentiful harvests of excellent wheat as are 
found in any part of North Britain. The whole 
county is interspered witli houses and plantations, 
belonging to noblemen and gentlemen of fortune; 

the farmers are successful agriculturists. 
^ be land is generally occupied by tenants on 
‘<^ases for a term of years, excepting the com- 
paratively small portion possessed by the pro- 


prietors themselves, or let for the season in grass , 
llouiid Edinburgh the cultivation of farms is 
conducted with a view to the wants of that mar- 
ket ; and potatoes, turnips, and clovers, are found 
more profitable than grain. The manure for 
raising them is amply supplied by the streets 
and stables of the city, which sells at 3i. a cubic 
yard, or more. The street soil, a few years ago, 
was let out to one individual, and brought the 
city a clear revenue of £2000 a year. The rent 
of farms, of from 50 to 100 acres, within a mile 
of the city, is in some instances so high as £8 or 
£10 an acre. Beyond this circle the system of 
cultivation is nearly the same as in the other Scot- 
tish counties. The extent of the natural wood has 
been estimated at 3000 acres, and of plantations • 
about 14,000. The manufactures of the county, 
inclusive of those of the metropolis and Leith, are 
not considerable. Distilleries and paper-mills 
on the Fisk, iron-works at Cramona, potteries 
and salt-pans at Inveresk, and gunpowder works 
at Temple, on the South Esk, arc the principal. 
The communication between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, by means of the Union Canal, promises 
to be of great utility to this county. The canal 
itself is five feet deep, and at the surface thirty- 
.seven feet wide, contracting to twenty-two feet 
at the bottom. It begins at the Lothian Hoad, 
west of Edinburgh, and, crossing the Water of 
Leith at Slateford, passes the villages of Ratho, 
Broxburn, and VVinebburgh, and the towns of 
Linlithgow and Falkirk, and joins the F’crth and 
Clyde Canal at I.ock No. 1(5, near the village of 
Camelon, after a course of thirty miles. The 
aqueducts are, one over the Water of Leith, at 
Slateford, 500 feet long and fifty feet high ; and 
another of twelve arclies of fifty feet span, over 
the river Avon, two miles above lanlithgow 
Bridge, 835 feet long, and ninety feet in height 
above the bed of the river. 

The places worthy of note in this county (for 
it has no town beside Ivlinburgh of any conse- 
quence) are the villages of ]Mid-( 'alder, Corstor- 
phine, and Cramond, norlh-wesl; Fennieuik, 
Dalkeith, Liiswade, Loanhead, and (iilmertoi., 
east and south; and Musselburgh (sometimes 
culled the Montpelier of Scotland), including: the 
villavics of Inveresk and Fisherrow, Portobello 
and Newhaven, on the Frith of Forth. Porto- 
bcUo is a pleasant bathing village, lalely built. 
Hot and cold baths liave been constructed upon 
an elegant plan. Dalkeith, the most populous 
of these places, is distinguished for its great 
weekly grain market. 

Lothian, W r.sT, or Linlithgowshire, istiounded 
on the north by the Frith of Forth ; by the Almond, 
which divides it from Mid-Lothian, on the east 
On the south-west it joins the county of Lanark; 
and on the west it is separated from Stirlingshire 
by the Avon. Its form, Uiough irregular, ap- 
proaches to a parallelogram. It measures from 
north-cast to south-west nearly twenty miles. 
Its breadth, except on the shore of the Frith, 
does not exceed twelve : its contents are taken at 
112 square miles, or 51,006 acres. The country 
is pleasant and fertile, abounding in corn and 
pasturage: in the reign of James VL it had a 
rich silver mine. Linlithgow contains two royal 
burghs, viz. Linlithgow and (iueensferry ; and 
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the towns of Borrowstounness, Whitburn, Bath- 
gate, and Kirklistoun. It is divided into thirteen 
parochial districts. The shire is but scantily 
supplied with running water, the Avon and Al- 
mond being the only streams which deserve no- 
tice. It abounds, however, with mineral riches, 
particularly coal, limestone, and lead ore. Iron- 
stone is found in almost every parish; and 
wrought to a great extent in that of Bathgate. 
The chief articles of commerce are lime, free- 
stone, salt, and coal. There are volcanic ap- 
pearances in many places, especially in Dundas 
llill, in Dalmeny, where there is a bold front of 
basaltic rocks, and various regular basaltic 
columns. 

LCKTION, n.s. Fr. lotion; J/at. lotio. A 
medicinal wash. 

A lolion is a form of medicine compounded of 
aqueous liquids, used to wash any part with. 

Quincy, 

In lotions in women's cases, he orders two portions 
of hellebore macerated in two cotyhi: of water. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

A Lotion is, strictly speaking, such a wash- 
ing as beautifies the skin, by cleansing it of those 
deformities which a (listempered blood throws 
upon it. Medicines of this kind, however, are 
for the most part insignificant, and sometimes 
very dangerous ; the only proper method of 
treating these disorders is, by administering such 
medicines as tend to correct that morl)id state of 
the constitution whence they arise. 

LOTOFIIAGI, in ancient geography, a peo- 
ple of the Uegio Syrtica, so called from their liv- 
ing on the lotus; inhabiting between the two 
Syrtes, from the Cinyphns to the Triton. The 
lotus was said to he a food so luscious, us to 
make strangers forget their native country. A 
«weet wine, according to Pliny, was expressed 
from it, which did not keep above ten days. See 
Meninx. 

'I'Ae IxjTTEUY, or the State Lottery, a kind 
of public game at hazard, formerly frequent in 
Britain, as well as France and Holland ; to raise 
money for the service of the state. It was appointed 
with us by the authority of parliament, and ma- 
naged by commissioners appointed by the lords 
of the treasury for that purpose. It consisted of 
great numbers of blanks and prizes, which were 
drawn out of wheels, one of which contained the 
numbers, and the other the corresponding blanks 
or prizes. The Romans invented lotteries to 
enliven their Saturnalia. ^Fhis festival began by 
the distribution of tickets which gained some 
prize. Augustus made lotteries which con- 
sisted of things of little value; but Nero esta- 
blished some for the people, in which 1000 
tickets were distributca daily, and several of 
those who were favored by fortune, got rich 
by them. . Heliogabah is invented some very sin- 
gular lotteries ; the prizes were either of great 
value, or of none at all ; one gained a prize of 
six slave.«, and another of six flies; some got 
valuable vases, and others vases of common 
earth. A lottery of this kind exhibited an excel- 
lent picture of the inequality with which Fortune 
distributes her favors. The first F^ngUsb lottery 
we find mentioned in history was drawn A.D, 
1669. It consisteil of 400,000 lots, at 10«. each 
lot : the prizes were plate ; and the profits were 


to go towards repairing the havens of this king 
dom. It was drawn at the west door of St 
Paul’s cathedral. The drawing began on thf 
11th of January 1569, and continued incessantly 
drawing, day and night, till the 6th of May fol. 
lowing ; as Maitland informs us in his History 
vol i. p. 257. There were then only three lottery 
odices in London. The proposals for this lottery 
were published in 1567 and 1568. It was first 
intended to have been drawn at the house of Mr, 
Hericke, her majesty's servant (i. e. her jeweller), 
but was afterwards drawn as above mentioned. 
Dr. liawlinson showed the Antiquarian Society, 
in 1748, one of the original proposals for iliig 
state lottery, printed by Henry Bynneyman, in 
1568. In 1612 king James, in favor of the 
plantation of English colonies in Virginia, grant- 
ed a lottery, to be held at the west end of St. 
Paul’s ; whereof one Thomas Sharplys, a taylor 
of London, had the chief prize, which was 4000 
crowns in plate. 

In the reign of queen Anne it was thought 
necessary to suppress lotteries, as nuisances to 
the public. After that time, however, they were 
again licensed by an act of parliament, under 
various regulations. The act passed in 1778 
restrains any person from keeping an office for 
the sale of tickets, shares, or chances, or for buy- 
ing, selling, insuring, or registering, without a 
license ; for which licence each office keeper 
must pay £50, to continue in force for one year, 
and the produce to be applied towards defray- 
ing the expenses of the lottery. And no person 
is allowed to sell any share or chance less than 
a sixteenth, on the penalty of £50. All tickets 
divided into shares or chances are to be deposit- 
ed in an office, to be established in London by 
the commissioners of the treasury, who are to 
appoint a,porson to conduct the business thereof; 
and all shares arc to he stamped by the iaid of- 
ficer, who is to give a receipt for every ticket de- 
posited with him. The numbers of all tickets 
so deposited are to he entered in a liook with 
the names of ilie owners, and the njuinbers of 
shares into which they are divided ; and 2d. for 
each share is to be paid to the officer oil deposit- 
ing such tickets, who is therewith tp pay all 
expenses incident to the office. All tickets de- 
posited in the office are to remain there three 
days after the drawing. And any person keeping 
an office, or selling shares, or who shall publish 
any scheme for receiving moneys in considera- 
tion of any interest to be granted in any ticket 
in the said lottery, &c., without being in posses- 
sion of such ticket, shall forfeit £500 ana suffer 
three months' imprisonment. And no business 
is to be transacted at any of the offices after 
eight in the evening, except on the evening of 
the Saturday preceding the drawing. No person 
is to keep any office for the sale of tickets, &c., 
in Oxford or Cambridge, on penalty of £20. 
Within these few years, however, the immoral 
tendency of this species of state gambling has 
been so strongly urged upon the ministers that 
in 1 824 they thought proper to abandon it, and 
lotteries are now therefore discontinued. 

LOTUS, or bird's foot trefoil, in botany, a 
genus of the decandria order, and diadelphia 
class of plants ; natural order thirty-second, pap>- 
lionaccac : legume cylindrical and very erect : 
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the aloB closing upwards longitudinally : cal. 
tubulated. There are many species, but only 
six are usually cultivated in our gardens ; viz. 

L. Creticus, the Cretan silvery lotus, with slen- 
der under shrubby stalk, rising by support three 
or four feet high, ornamented with trifoliate, 
bright, silvery leaves ; and branches terminated 
by several yellow dowers succeeded by subter- 
nate pods. 

T. dorcynium, white Austrian lotus, or shrub 
trefoil of Montpelier, has under shrubby smooth 
stalks, branching three or four feet high, and the 
branches terminated by aphyllouj heads of small 
wliite flowers, appearing in June, succeeded by 
small pods. 

. L. edulis, sends forth several trailing stalks 
about a foot long, furnished at their joints with 
trifoliate, roundish, smooth leaves, having oval 
stipula!. The flowers come singly from the 
sides of the stalks, on long peduncles, with three 
oval floral leaves, the length of the flower : the 
latter is small, yellow ; and is succeeded by a 
thick arched pod, having a deep furrow on its 
outside. This species is an annual, and a native 
of Italy, where the pods are eaten, like kidney 
beans. 

L. hirsiitus, the hairy Italian lotus, has upright 
hairy stalks branching a yard high ; and termi- 
nated by heads of whitish hoary-cupped flowers 
appearing in June, and succeeded by oval pods 
full of seed, which ripen in autumn. 

Ij. Jacobmus, the lotus of St. James’s Island, 
with upright herbaceous stalks, branching two 
or three feet high ; and, from the upper part of 
the branches, long slender foot-stalks, terminated 
each by throe or live yellowish purple flowers, 
and succeeded by subternate pods filled with 
plenty of seeds. These five species may be 
propagated either by seeds or cuttings, but re- 
quire to be kept in pots in the grcciirhouse du- 
ring winter. 

L. tetragonolobus, or the winged pea, has 
trailing, slender, branchy stalks, about a foot 
long, garnished with trifoliate oval leaves ; and, 
from the axilla* of the branches, large, papiliona- 
ceous red flowers, one on each foot-stalk ; suc- 
ceeded by tetragonous solitary pods, having a 
membranous wing or lobe running longitudinally 
at each corner. It flowers in June and July, 
and they ripen in autumn. It is a hardy annual, 
and is easily raised from seed sown between 
February and May ; requiring only to be kept 
from weeds. It was formerly cultivated here 
as an esculent ; for its young green seed-pods 
n^ay be dressed and eaten like peas, or kidney 
beans; and are used so still in the north of 
Fngland. 

Lotus, the lote tree. See Celtis. 

Lotus, in mythology, a name generally ap- 
propriated to the Egyptian nymphma lotus, but 
also applied to the kvo^oq or sacred bean of 
India, to some African tree on which certain 
people have chiefly do])ended for their support, 
end also to several herbaceous plants essential to 
me maintenance of domestic cattle in countries 
sparingly furnished with grass. The origin of 
flns word uas been much disputed. Those who 
nave sought for its etymology in the ‘Greek 
language, have derived it from Xc..*, to m\\ or de- 
alludin? to its being greatly esteemed. 
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Others have thought that both the Xwros of 
Greeks and the lotus of the Latins had one com- 
mon Egyptian origin inscrutable to us. 

This plant is thus noticed by lierodotuji. 
‘When the river Nile is become full, and all the 
grounds round it are a perfect sea, there grow a 
vast quantity of lilies, which the Egyptians call 
lotus, in the water. After they have cut them, 
they dry them in the sun ; then having parched 
the seed within the lotus, which is most like the 
poppy, they make bread of it, baking it witfi 
fire. The root also of the lotus is eatable, easily 
becoming sweet, being round, and o* the size of 
an apple.* M. Savary mentions it as growing in 
the rivulets and on the sides of the lakes ; and 
there arc two sorts or varieties of the plant, the 
one with a white, the other with a bluish flower. 

‘ The calyx,* he says, ‘ blows like a large tulip, 
and difluscs a sweet smell, resembling that of 
the lily. The first sort produces a round root like 
that of a poiatoe ; and the inhabitants of the 
banks of the* lake Menzel feed upon it. The ri- 
vulets in the environs of Damietta are covered 
with this majestic flower, which rises upwards 
of two feet above the water.* 

It is not improhuble that this flower became 
sacred to superstitious veneration, in that coun- 
try, in consequence of its reseiiiblanee to the 
East India lotus, a kind of bean. The latter, 
from the mode of its vegetation, was adopted, in 
the most remote ages, to serve as an emblem of 
fertility; but thenyinphia lotus exhibits nothing 
which could originally have excited such an idea. 
It seems therefore a sort of substitute or type; 
and pel haps strengthems the theory of the my- 
thology of Kgypt having migrated thither from 
India. Among tlic Ikahmins, and enthusiastic 
Hindoos, no object in nature is looked on with 
more superstition than the lotus ; and their books 
abound with mystical allusions to this lovely 
aquatic. In the northern parts of India the pe- 
tals of the lotus are blue, as well as red and 
white ; while in the southern provinces the blue 
flower is not scon : the poets have hence feigned 
that the crimson hue was imparted to it by the 
blood of, Siva issuing from the wound made by 
the arrow of Kama, when the god of love da- 
ringly endeavoured to inspire the ‘king of dread* 
with an amorous passion, for which presumption 
he was reduced to ashes, or, as some sav, to a 
mental essence, by the fire whicli issued from 
the forehead of the ‘ three-eyed god.* The fol- 
lowing extract from the curious and learned dis- 
sertation of major Wilford, On the sacred Isles 
of the West, will serve to show the wild extra- 
vagance of llindoo mythologists : ‘ Tlie nj^inphsca, 
or lotus, floating on the water, is an emblem of 
the world ; the whole plant signifies both the 
earth and its two principles of fecundation. The 
stalk originates from the navel of Vishnu, sleep- 
ing at the bottom of the ocean ; and the. flower 
is the cradle of Hrama, or mankind. The germ 
is both Meru and the Linga ; the petals and fila- 
ments are the mountains which encircle Meru, 
and are also the type of the Yoni.* (Asiatic 
llesearches, vol. viii.) 

Lotus Giacycalamus, a name given by 'the 
ancient Greeks to an Egyptian plant according to 
some, and, according to others, to a rare plant, 
found only occasionally. The whole account 
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iriven of it, by the earliest writers, is no more 
than that it was of a very sweet and pleasant taste. 
Myrepsus uses the term frequently, and his in- 
terpreters understand him to mean the cassia fis- 
tula by it. But 1 lomei asserts that the followers of 
Ulysses were detained by eating the lotus gly- 
cycalamus ; and it is not at all probable that the 
cassia fistula could be the thing meant by the 
word in this place. The cassia fistula is the 
fruit of a tree : but this glycycalamus, we find 
in Homer himself, was an herbaceous plant. 
Quintilian calls it expressly a kind of grass, 
gramen ; and from the other accounts of its 
growing in the form of reeds, and in wet places, it 
seems probable that it was the sugar-cane that 
they called by this name. See Diospykos. 

LOUD, «</;. Sax. lu'D;Colh. ludy of 

Lou d'ly, adv. ^ Goth. hl\/d(t, to hear ; Swed. 

Loud'ness, 7/. j. j liud ; Tent. lavt. Sound- 
ing ; remarkable for force or vebemence of 
sound ; noisy ; clamorous : the adverb and 
sul)stantive corresponding. 

She is hnid and stiihborn ; her feet abide not in 
her house. l*roierhs. 

'rhe soldier that philosopher well hlanied. 

Who long and loiidlu in the schools declaiuu d. 

Denham, 

( -hildren may be frighted into compliance by loud 
and severe in(;repatious, l)ut men are to be allured 
by rational persuasion backed with courteous usage. 

Harrow. 

Had any disaster ina<lc room for grief, it nould 
have moved according to pruileiico, and the propor- 
tions of the provocations: it would not have sallied 
out into comj)laint or loudness. tSouih. 

The numhers soft and clear, 

Gently steal upon the ear ; 

Aow louder, and yet louder rise, 

And fill with spreading sounds the skies. Id. 

I jead above fifty pamphlets, written by as many 
preftyterian divines, loudly disclaiming toleration. 

Swift . 

Sir, when I flew to seize the bird 
In spite of your command, 

A louder voice than yours 1 heard. 

And harder to withstand. Couper, 

Like a scarce awakened ocean, 

Then with stronger shock and louder. 

Till the rocks are crushed to powder. Byron, 


LOVE, V. a. Sen. s. 
Lovk'hood, n. s . 
LoVf/i.ETTEU, 71 . s. 
Love' LILY, adv. 
J.ove'lijness, n. s. 
Love' LORN, adj. 
Love'ly, 

LoveJmonger, n. s. 

I. ov'er, 

Love'seemly, 
Love'sick, adj. 
Ixive'some, 

LoVE'sONG, 71. s. 

J. ove'suit, 

Love'tale, 

Love'tuouguts, 

Love'toy, 

Lovf'trick, 

LovTno, part, adj. 
Lov'ikgkind'n.^ss, n . s . 
Lov'ingly, adv. 
LqvTngness, w, s. 


Sax.lupa,lupian ; 
Goth, love, Hub ; 
Belg. lief; Swed. 
/mi/’; Teuton, lee be. 
The atfeclion be- 
tween the sexes ; 
courtship ; tender- 
ness ; liking or af- 
fection of any kind ; 
good will ; friend- 
ship ; an endearing 
compelliition ; an 
object beloved ; a 
picturesque repre- 
.sentation of love ; 
as a verb it signi- 
fies to regard with 
sexual • passion or 
affection ; regard or 
be pleased with in 
a general sense, and 
ill varying degrees 


of attacliment, esteem, or reverence, according to 
the object. Lovely means amiable ; exciting 
love ; beautiful. Lovesome is used in the same 
sense by Dryden. Loving is fond ; kind ; affec- 
tionate. Lovingkindness, fiwor; tenderness; 
mercy : applied particularly to that of the 
BiviiiG Being. The other compounds are suffi- 
ciently explained by the extracts. 

This is my commaundement, that glio lone togidre 
as I louyde ghou : no man hath more loue than this 
that a mail putto his lyf for hise freridis. 

yVielif, Jon xv. 

Love the Lord thy God with all thine lieart. 

■ Deut. vi. 5. 

Saul and .Tonatlian were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided. 

‘2 Sumael. 

Uernember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and thy 
lovingkiiidnesses. Psalm xxv. fl. 

God lirought Daniel into favour and tender lore 
with the prince. Daniel i. 9. 

'fhe king took her in his arms till slie came to 
herself, and comforted her with loviny words. 

Kslher xv.. 0. 

Shall 1 come unto you with a rod, or in love, and 
in the spirit of meekness ? 1 Cor. iv. ‘21. 

The one preach (.’hi ist of contention, but the etlu r 
of lore. Phil. i. 17. 

Great pity was it, as it thought lieni alle, 

'fhut ever swichc a chance shulde befallc, 

For gentilineii they vver of grit estat, 

And nothing but Un lore was this di;l)at. 

. duiueer. Caut. Tales. 

TTearketi to the birds /m r-lcarned song, 

The dewic leaves among ! Spenser's V.piiholaminm 
Good shepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to ln\n 
— It is to be made all of sighs and tears ; 

It is to lie made all of faith and service ; 

It is to he all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, and all made of wishes , 

AH adoration, duty, and olx?dience ; 

*All humbleness, all patience, all impatience, 

All purity, all trial, all observance. ShaLpeare. 

Demetrius 

Made love to ^Jedar’s daughter Helena, 

And won her soul. Id. Alids. Xij'hPs Dream 
If you will marry, make your Lwes to me, 

My lady is bespoke. Id. King Lear 

He is not lolling on a lewd love lied, 

But on his knees at meditation. Shakspeare. 
Come, lore and health to all ! 

Then I’ll sit down : give me some wine ; fill full. 

T.overs say, the lieart hath treble wrong. 
When it is barred the aidance of the tongue. Id- 
Have 1 escaped loveletters in the holyday time ul 
my beauty, and am I now a subject for them ? U 
The breast of Hecuba, 

When she did suckle Hector, looked not lovelier 
Thau 1 lector’s fore head. Id. Corioluntu, 

Thou art an old lovemonger, and speakast skilfully* 

Shahspeare. 

Poor Romeo is already dead ! « 

Stabbed with a white wench's black eye, 

Run through the ear with a lovetong. 

His loveeujit hath been to me 

As fearful ^ a siege. Id. Cymheline. 

Away to sweet, -beds of flowers, 

Lovethoughti lid rich when canopied with bowers. 

* , Shahspeare. 

So tovittg to my mother, 

That he would not let even the winds of heaven 
Visit her fhee too roughly* Jd, Hamu*. 
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Fish used to salt water delight more in fresh ; we 
see that salmon and smelts love to get into rivers, 
though against the stream. 

Bacon's Natural History, 

The enquiry of trutli, which is the /(we-inaking or 
wooing of it ; the knowledge of truth, the preference 
of it ; and the belief of truth, the enjoying of it, ^s 
the sovereign good of human nature. Bacon, 

This earl was of great courage, and much loved of 
his soldiers, to whom he was no less lovinir again. 

• Uaumird, 

Lovesong weeds and satyrick thorus are grown, 
Wliere seeds of better arts were early sown. Donne, 
Other disports than dancing jollities ; 

Ollier lovetricks than glancing with the eyes. Id. 

A love-sick brain adores, in romantic strains, the 
Uwelu idol of his heart, or sighs in real misery at her 
fancied frowns. Burton, 

All earthly love supposeth some kind of equality, 
or proportion at least, betwixt the |)erson that lotyes, 
and is loved. Bp. Hall. 

The good wife is none of our dainty dames, who 
love to appear in a variety of suits every day new ; as 
if a good gown, like a stratagem in warre, were to 
he used but once. Fuller. 

I could not love. I’m sure. 

One who in love were wise. Cou le.p. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which 1 loved. Id. 

The love to sin makes a man sin against his own 
reason. Taylor. 

The love of Cio<l makes a man chaste without the 
laborious arts of fasting, and exterior disciplines ; he 
reaches at glory without any other arms but those of 
love. Id. 

It is no great matter to live lorinyh^ wxXXi good-na- 
tured and meek persons ; but he that can do so with 
the froward and perverse, he only hath true charity. 

{d. 

Love is of two sorts, of friendship and of desire ; 
the one betwixt friends, the other betwixt lovers ; 
the one a rational, the other a sensitive love: so our 
love of God consists of two parts, au esteeming of 
Cod, and desiring him. Hammond. 

The flowers which it had pressed 
Appeared to my view, 

More fresh and lovelp than the rest, 

That in the meadows grew. . Denham, 
What need a vermil-tinctuied lip for that 
iortr-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn ' 

Milton, 

Zoyif-quarrcls oft in pleasing concord end, 

Not wedlock treachery, endangering life. Id, 
When I approached 
Tier lovelinesf^ so absolute she seems. 

That what she wills to do, or say, 

Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. Id. 
The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song mourncth well. Id. 
The lovetale 

Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat ; 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
hzekiel saw. Jd. Paradise Loif. 

True love is nothing else but goodness exerting 
dsclf, in direction toward objects capable of its in- 
”«ence. Barrow. 

Carrying thus in one person the only two bands 
of good-will, loveliness Vind lovingness, Sidney. 

. The new kin^, having no less lovingly perfonued 
^11 duties to him dead than alive, puraued on the 
of his unnatural brother, as muA for the re- 
'fage ()f his father, as for I he establishing of his 
own quiet. Jd, 

I'hou lookest 

Lovelily dreadful. Otway's Venice Presetved, 


'I’his leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the 
light, appeared so full of pores, with such a trans- 
parency as that of a sieve, a piece of cypress, or love- 
hood. Boyle on Colours, 

No religion that ever was, so fully represents the 
goodness of God, and his tender love to mankind, 
which is the most powerful argument to the love of 
C»od. Tillotson, 

The Christian religion gives us a more hwely cha- 
racter of (Jod than any religion ever did. Jd, 

You know y’ are in my power by making love, 

Dryden . 

The baiiisbed never hopes his love to see. Id, 
The lovely babe \Ta.s born with every grace ; 

Such was his lorifi, as painters, when they show 
Their utmost art, on naked loves bestow. Jd. 

’I is no dishonour, trust me, love, ’tis none ; 

1 would die for thee. Jd. Don Sebastian, 

Let it be never said, that he whose breast 
Is filled with lore, should break a/oewr’s rest. 

Dryden 

What danger, Arimant, is this your fear I 
Or ivhat lovesirret which I must not hear ? Jd, 

I'o the <lear mistress of iny loresick mind. 

Her swain a pretty present has designed. Jd, 
Nothing now can spring 
ilhout thy wainith, witlioui thy influence bear. 

Or beautiful or (ovrstanc can appear. Id, 

Men in love, with tlieir opinions iiiav not only sup- 
pose what is in question, but allege wrong matter of 
laett. J.ocke. 

I’o ])c good and gracious, and a lover of know- 
ledge, are suitable things. 

Burnet's The,ory of the F.arlh. 
J,ove is tlie great instrumont of nature, the bond 
and cement of society, the spirit and spring of the 
universe : lore is such an afl’eclum as cannot so 
properly be said to be in the soul, as tlie soul to bo 
m that : it is the whole man wrapt up into one ile- 
sire. South. 

The jealous man wishes himself a kind of deity to 
the person he lores ; he would be the only einploy- 
inent of luu- thoughts. Admou, 

The children are educated in the diflerent notions 
of their parents ; the sons follow the father, while 
the daughters read loveletters and romances to their 
mother. Id. Spectator. 

If there is such a native loveliness in the sex, as to 
make them v ictorious when in the wrong, how resist- 
less is their power when they are on the side of truth 

Jd. 

Cato's a proper person to entrust 
A lovetale with. Jd 

'I’lie fair 

With cleanly powder dry their hair ; 

And round their lovely breast and head 
Fresh flowers their mingled odours shed. 

J‘rior. 

A love potion works more by the strength of charm 
than nature. Collier on Pppularity. 

He has adapted the arguments of obcdienire to the 
imperfection of our understanding, requiring us to 
consider him only under the amiable attributes of 
goodness and lovingkindness, and to adore him as out 
friend and patron. Jiogers, 

In youth, of patrimonial wcaltli possest. 

The love of science faintly warmed his breast. 

Fenton. 

Now I behold the steed cuiwet and bound, 

And paw with restless hoof the smoking ground. 
The aew lapped bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in every vein. Gay. 

Has this amorous gentleman presented himself 
with any lovetoys, such as gold snufl'-boxes ? 

Arbuthuot and Pave* 
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Let mutual joys our mutual trust combine, 

A ad lofoet and /at^e-born confidence be thine. 

, V * 

The lowr and the love of human kind. Id, 
Sae wistfully she gazed on me. 

And lovelier was than ever: 


Quo’ she, a sodgerancel loe*dt 

Forget him shall 1 never. Burnt, 

What is life when wanting love ? 

Night without a morning: 

T.ove'8 the cloudless summer sun, 

Nature gay adorning. Id, 

That love of praise can never be criminal, that ex- 
cites and enables a man to do a great deal more good 
than he could do without it. Mason. 

Love is not pedlar’s trumpery bought and sold : 

He will give freely, or he will withhold j 
His soul abhors a mercenary thought, 

And him as deeply who abhors it not. Cowper, 
Prospects, however lovely, may be seen 
Till half their beauties fade. Id. 

Oh ! ever loving, lovely, and beloved ; 


How selfish sorrow ponders on the past. 

And clings to thoughts now better far removed ! 
But 'I’ime shall tear thy shadow from me last. 

Byron. 


Thou loredst me 


Too much, as I loved thee : we were not made 

To torture thus tvach other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. Id. 

Here is a loveliness in death. 

That parts not (juitc with parting breath : 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb j 
Kxpression’s last receding ray, 

- A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of feeling pjtst away ! Id. 

LOUGH, n.s. Sax. luh, laju; Goth, iaug ; 
Teut. luck ; Irish loch. A lake or body of stand- 
jig water. 

A people near the northern pole that won, 

Whom Ireland sent from loughes and forests horc, 
llivided far by sea from Europe’s shore. Fairfax, 
Lough Ness never freezes. 

Philosopli ica I T ransact ions, 

LOUGIIBOIIOUGH, a market town of Lei- 
cestershire, the second in the county. In the time 
of the Saxons it was a royal village. The chief 
manufactures are stockings, and cotton-spinning. 
The district of Charnwood Forest, westward of 
the town, extends ten miles in length and six in 
breadth. It is full of hills, woods, and rocks, 
and was disforested by Henry III. Its market 
is on Thursday ; and its fairs are on April 25th, 
IVIay 28th, August 1st, and November 2d. It 
has a large church, a free school, and two charily 
schools for eighty boys, and twenty girls. It has 
been much reduced by fires; but is stili a very 
agreeable town, and is seated on the Fosse, which 
runs almost parallel with the Soar. The new 
canal has made its coal trade very extensive. It 
is eleven miles north of Leicester, and 109 north- 
west by west of London. 

Louoii K.4RNE. See I'miine. 

J^UGH Nr.AGH. See Neagh. 

Lough Strangford. See Strangi ord. 
LOUIS, or Lewis, the name of eighteen 
kings of France. See France. Of these we 
shall here only take notice of the following: — 

Lours VIL, A.D, 1137, was the first who had 
the courage to oppose the encroachments of the 
popes on the regal authority : pope Innocent 11. 


excommunicated him for appointing an arch« 
bishop of Doui'ges ; but Louis defended his nre-* 
rogatives, and put the priests to death who had 
been the authors of the quarrel. In 1147 he 
marched with an army of 80,000 men against 
the Saracens, but was defeated ; and, returning 
by sea, was taken by the Greeks, but rescued 
by Roger king of Sicily. He died in 1180, aged 
sixty. 

Lours IX., or St. Louis, one of the greatest 
monarchs of France ; equally memorable for 
his valor and his virtues, but unfortunately, mis- 
led by the superstition of the times, he sacrificed 
his own repose, and the welfare of his kingdom, 
to the folly of crusading. He succeeded his 
father in 1226. In 1248, leaving France to the . 
care of his mother, he embarked for Egypt, 
attended by bis queen, his three brothers, and 
the flower of the French nobility. At first his 
victories were rapid ; he took Damietta in 1249; 
but in 1250 was defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Turks, with all his nobles, and the greatest 
part of his army. The sultan demanded an ex- 
orbitant sum for his ransom, and his answer de- 
serves to be recorded : ‘ Tell the sultan, lliat a 
king . of France is not to be ransomed with 
money ; T will give the sum reijuired for my 
people, and Damietta for myself.' These terms 
were accepted, and a peace of ten years ensued. 
Upon his return to France, he diminished the 
taxes, revoked those whicli the financiers had in- 
troduced; issued several salutary edicts; found- 
ed several churches and hospitals; and effec- 
tually overturned the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the court of Rome, by his Pragmatic sanction 
in 1269, which established the independency of 
the Gallican church. Thirteen years residence 
in his capital indemnified his subjects for his ab- 
sence; but his pious zeal prevented the enjoy- 
ment of this happiness: he embarked for the 
sixth crusade in 1270 ; and died the same year, 
at the siege of Tunis, aged fifty-five. See Franck. 

Louis XIL A. U. 1492, styled the .lust, and 
the father of his people, is memorable for his 
valor in the field, and bis wisdom in the cabinet. 
He was undoubtedly a great general, though un- 
fortunate towards the end of his Teign, when he 
did not command his troops in person : his 
orders transmitted from home were misunder- 
stood, or wilfully disobeyed; and he had the 
mortification, before he died, to see the total ex- 
pulsion of the French from the possessions he 
had acquired for them by his personal bravery. 
At fifty-three years of age he married the prin- 
cess Mary of England, sister of Henry VIIL 
and died about two months after his nuptials, in 
1515. 

1.0UIS XIII., A. D. 1610, increased tlie mifi- 
lary reputation of his country, and made consi- 
derable additions to its domains. The beginning 
of his reign was occupied in civil wars with nis 
mother and his protestant subjects; which he 
was excited to continue by his celebrated minis- 
ter cardinal Richelieu, who attended him to the 
siege of Rochelle, the bulwark of the Hugono 
party ; whiph surrendered in 1628, after a siege 
of more than a year. Upon this and other oc- 
casions the king gave proofs of gieat 
bravery. His attachment to his ally tne dakc 
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Seven, who succeeded to the duchy of Mantua, section, and undaunted fortitude. On the 21st 
but was refused the investiture by Charles VI. of January, 1793, this unfortunate monarch fell 
emperor of Germany, involved him in a war with by the guillotine, a sacrifice to that democratic jea- 
that prince, the Spaniards, and the duke of Sa- lousy, — that popular fury, — which only exhausted 
voy; in which 'Louis was victonous; and ob- its rage by destroying many of the greatest men 
tained a treaty of peace, by which the duke of in France. 

Mantua was guaranteed in the possession of his Louis XVllI. (Stanislaus Xavier de France), 
dominions. In 1635 a new war broke out be- second son of the dauphin, the son of Louis XV., 
tween France and Spain, and the emperor took and brother of the unfortunate Louis XVI., was 
part with the latter: it lasted Uiirteen years born -at Versailles, November 17th, 1755. He 
against the emperor, and twenty-five against is said as a boy to have manifested a timid and 
Spain, with various success ; and the military reserved disposition, united witli a more decided 
experience acquired by the different armies in turn for literary pursuits tlian either of Ins bro- 
the Low Countries, on the frontiers of France, tliers. On the accession of his elder brother to 
and in Italy, paved the way for the successes of the throne, he presented him witli a pamphlet of 
Louis XIV. Louis XIII. died in 1643, aged his own writing, entitled Mes l*en.sces; which 
forty-one. .appears to have given but little satisfaction to 

Louis XIV., falsely styled the Great, became that prince. The count de Provence, as Loui.s 
king at five years of age, in 1643. lie was at was then styled, fled from Paris to C'oVilentz, on 
first styled jjieu-donne, the French considering the ‘20th of June 1791, and took a principal 
him as the gift of heaven, granted to their share in the organisation of the emigration, 
prayers after the queen had been barren twenty- The progress of the revolution afterwards corn- 
two years. This princess (Anne of Austria) was pelled him to retire to Turin, and subsequently 
declared regent by Louis XIIL, and saw herself to Verona, under the name of the count de Lille, 
under necessity of continuing the. war against a title which he long retained. In 1796 he 
Philip IV. king of Spain, her brother. The duke joined the .army of Condc, then at lieigal, ancl 
d’Enghien was made general of the French ar- two years afterwards was acknowledged as king 
mies; and so signal was the success of this re- of France by the emperor Paul of lUissia, at 
nowned warrior (afterwards prince of Cond6), who.se invitation he took up his residence in the 
that his victories brought on the advantageous ducal ca.stle of Mittau in Courland. Soon how- 
treaty of Munster in 1648, between France, the ever he received orders to quit the Russian terri- 
emperor Ferdinand 111. and Christina queen of tories in a week, and took refuge at Warsaw, 
Sweden: the basis of the aggrandisement of whence tlie king of Prussia finally ‘compelled 
France in thfs reign, the principal events of him to retire?, .as .'a last resource, to England, 
which, and of the next, will be found related Here he was hospitably received and provided for 
under the articles Great Britain, France, &c. at Hartwell, a seat belonging to the marquis of 
Louis XIV. died in 1715, aged seventy-seven. Buckingham, where he remained till the fall of 
Louis XV., great-grandson of the preceding, Napoleon in 1814 ; when he was publicly rc- 
succeeded in 1715. He was styled, in the course ceived in I,ondon as king of France. Again 
of his reign, the well beloved, which he lost some driven from his throne, by the return of Buona- 
years before he died, and was destested and parte from Elba, he retired into the Netherlands, 
despised by his subjects for his shameful attach- till the battle of Waterloo. He survived this 
ment to Madame Pompadour, the wife of JM. second elevation nine years, and died in his sixty- 
D’Etoiles, who, by the ministry of her patron the ninth year, on the 16th of September, 1824. For 
duke d'Aiguillon, governed the kingdom, and in- a considerable time previously, a dry erysipelas 
vaded the rights of the people. lie died in 1774, in his legs had deprived him of the power of 
in the sixty-fourlb year of his age, and fifty-ninth walking, and, together with a natural tendency to 
of his reign. corpulency, produced a paralysis of tlie lower 

Louis XVI., one of the most unfortunate, and extremities which bcc.ame the immediate cause 
yet one of the most deserving of the French ino- of bis dissolution. This prince acted with great 
narchs of the race of Cipet, and bouse of Bour- temper and policy on liis .second return to 
i^n, succeeded his grandfather in 1774. The F'rauce, when it required no small skill to render 
principal events of this reign are related under the intrusion of the foreign armies palatable to 
the article France. His character is univer- the people. Besides the pamphlet already men- 
tally allowed t6 have been such as, in times of tioned, lie was the author of Le Marriage Secret, 
less disturbance, would have insured him a high a comedy in three acts, in which he is reported 
degree of popularity to the end of his life. He to have been assisted by his secretary Duels, the 
naturally of a mild and humane disposition ; imitator of Shakspeare. Two operas also were 
and had the merit of having been tlie first who the offspring of his pen. Panurge, and the Cara- 
instituted a society fbr the instruction and em- vane du Caire, to which Gretry composed the 
ployment of tlie blind ; an example of ^nevo- music. His other writings are an account oHiis 
lence which has been since successfully followed journey to Coblentz, and a few political articles 
this and other countries. He was also an au- in the Journal de Paris, during the year 1814. 
and translated 5 vols. of Gib^n's History, Louis (St.), a city of Brasil, South America, 
and Walpole*s Historical Doubts, into French, the chief town of the island of Maranham. It 
****Jwt will and testament, written by hiinself, is the see of a bishop, and built upon very un- 
whibits a strong picture of his piety, resigna- equal ground, extending froin the water’s edge, 
tion, and affection for his relations. his trial to the distance of about a mile and a half. U 
n® showed an uncommon degree of spirit, recol- comprises some broad streets and squares, hut U 
VoL. XIIL ^ 
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a very straggling place. This, however, gives it LOUISA, a county in the centre of V)rgini?L 
an airy appearance in so warm a climate ; the North America, bounded north by Qrangie and 
streets are mostly paved, and the houses are many Spotsylvania counties, east by Hanover county, 
of them neat, but in the smaller streets the win- south by Goochland and Fluvanna counties, and 
aows are not glazed. The churches are nume- west by Albemarle county: . 116 miles from 
rous, and gaudily decorated; there are also Washington. 

Carmelite and Franciscan convents. The gover- Louisa, Loango, a large river of Loan^o, in 
nor’s palace stands upon rising ground, fronting Western Africa, which falls into the Atlantic, in 
the town, and is a long stone building, like most lat. 5® 30' S. Captain Tuckey found only 
of the rest, of one story only in height. The one river here bearing this name, though two 
western end joins tho town-hall and prison, and have been generally laid down in the ma|^. 
the oblong piece of ground in its front, covered LOUISBUIIG, the capital of Cape Breton, 
with grass, gives to it on the whole a handsome is situated on a point of land on the south-east 
and striking appearance. There is a fort in the side of that island. Its streets consist for the 
adjoining hollow close to the water ; the other most part of stone houses, regularly built, with a 
extremity is nearly closed by the cathedral. The large parade at a little distance from the citadel; 
ground upon whicli the whole place stands is the inside of which is a fine square, whose sides 
said to be composed of a soft red stone. This measure 200 feet. The town is about half an 
city also contains a custom-house and treasury. English mile in length, and two in circuit. It 
** The harbour is formed by a creek in the island, has an excellent liarbour, four leagues deep, and 
and entered from the bay of St. Marcos. The fit for the largest fleets, but it is closed by ice 
channel is narrow but of sufficient depth for from November to May. The entrance is but 
common sized merchant ships. Population, in- 400 yards wide, between two islands, one of 
eluding negroes, about 12,000. Long. 43® 37' which is fortified, and its fires cross with those of 
W., lat. 2^ 30' S. batteries on the main. In the north-east part is 

Loi7is (St.), a lake of North America, twelve a fine careening wharf to heave down; and very 
miles long, by six bro.id ; formed at the junction secure from all winds. On the opposite side are 
of the Ottawa with the St. Lawrcuice. fishing stages, for 2000 boats to cure fish, Some- 

Louis (St.), a river of North America, iiavig- limes the frosts set in soon, and are more in- 
able 150 miles, which has its source near the tense; as particularly in 1745, when by the 
head waters of the Mississippi, and falls into middle of October a great part of the harbour was 
Lake Superior, on the west snore. Long. 91® frozen. 

52 VV., lat. 46® 44' N. The principal trade here is the cod fishery, which 

Louis (St.), a river of Lower Canada, wdiich rnay in general be continued from April to the end 
falls into the St. J^awrence, where its waters form oftheyear. J.ouisbiirg was taken from the French 
Lake St. I.ouis. by the English under Sir Peter Warren and 

Louis d'Or, a French coin first struck in the American forces, commanded by Sir William 
reign of Louis XIII. in 1640, hut laid aside at Pepperel, in the year 1745 ; but afterwards re- 
the revolution. Its original value was twenty- stored to France by the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
four francs, 20s. English. A new Lcuis dor of pelle. It was retaken by the English, uiuhr 
twenty francs is now current, and its value, at admiral Boscawen and lieutenant-general Am- 
par, is ICs. 8</. English. herst, on the 27lh of July 1758, and its fortifi- 

Louis, Fort, a barrier fortress in the north- cations demolished. Long. 59® 50' W., lat. 45' 
east of France, in Alsace. It is situated on the *'>5' N. 

island of Giessenheirn, on the Rhine, and was LOUISIADE, an archipelago of islands in 
constructed by the famous Vauhan. In Novem- the Eastern Seas, lying to the south-east of New 
her 1793 it was taken by the Austrians, who blew Guinea, and about 400 miles in length, by 160 
up the works : but the French soon after restored in extreme breadth. Tlie centre of them is nearly 
them. Twelve miles east of Ilaguenau. under 10® of S. lat. and 152° 25 E. long. They 

Louis, Fort, a French settlement near the arc interspersed with dangerous shoals and reefs, 
mouth of the Coza in Florida, sixty miles north- the principal of Which received names from the 
east of the month of the Mississippi. It was the French in 1793, in the voyage in quest of ha 
residence of the governor of Louisiana, till the Perouse. Some of the islands are fertile and 
peace in 1673. populous, the inhabitants being of a deep copper 

Louis, Knights of St., a military order in color, with woolly hair; and wearing a cord 
France, instituted by I^ouis wound several times round their middle. Many 

smear their faces with charcoal, and use personal 
ornaments. They are fond of war, and 
with slings, darts, tomahawks, and a large wooden 
shield. 'There seems reason to conclude that 
they are cannibals ; and the French found ihein 
of a perfidious disposition ; their canoes have 
both outriggers and sails. Their huts stand six 
or eight feet from the ground On posts; oneot 
their canoes was thought by the navigators who 
visited ffiem to be fifty feet long. They appear to 

set lit^ value on iron. None of the islanos 

300/)00 livres for the pen- composing this archipelago exceed thirty-»''® 

•1008 of the commanders and knights. miles in length. 


XIV. in 1693. The an- 
nexed diagram represents 
the cross of this order ; the 
king was their grand mas- 
ter ; and there were in it 
eight great crosses, and 
twenty-four commanders ; 
the number of knights was 
not limited. At their in- 
stitution, the king charged 

hxn TPVPnnp witVi n fund nf 
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L o i; f s 

LOUISIANA, u counlry ccJotl to the United 
S'.uies of America by Lrance in lOOo, for 
Jo, 000, 000 dollars, is bounded north by nnset- 
l!ed country. Tlic northern part of the eastern 
boundary is formed by iled JUver, a branclt of the 
Assinihoin, which ris»-‘s near the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi. The boundary line, j)roceedin" south 
to the sources of theMississipi, follows that river 
down tolat. dl'* N., thence proceeds duo cast to the 
Terdldo, lhenc(? down tluU stream to its mouth. 
'Hie gulf of Mexico forms tljo s«jnth boundary; 
the ►Spanish provinces form a part of the west 
and south-west, and the Pacific Ocean tlic north 
part of the west boundary. Long. 8')*^ to l 
dO' W., lat. 2(3'^ to 40“ d7' N. b'roin nortli to 
south, about 1 1180 miles, and from east to \V( st 
U>80; containing about 1,600,000 square miles. 

The boundaries of this country arc m»t accu- 
rately defmed, and its extent not well ascertained. 
,S|>ain mairdains that it extends no farther cast 
than the outlet of Lake lh)ntchanrain, and no 
farther west on the gulf of Mexico than the Sa- 
bine Uivor; but the government of tin; United 
States claims to the i)c*l Norte, including the pro- 
vince of the Texas. Tlie claim of the United 
Slates to the country watered by the Columbia 
and its branches, lying between the Kocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean has also been 
contested. 

A small portion of this country is incorporated 
into the state of Mississippi, the south-east pari 
forms the state of J Louisiana, and the remainder 
is formed into a goverument by the nanio of 
Missouri Territory. Ihit a very small part of 
this immense territory is yet purchased of the 
natives. It embraces a great variety of climate, 
soil, and productions. The face of llie country 
is very various ; towards the south it is level, and 
in many parts overHown ; towards the north ele- 
vated .and hilly ; and towards the west abounding 
in lofty mountains. The principal mountains are 
the Hooky Mountains. 

West of the Rocky Mountains the principal 
rivers are the Columbia and its branch.es, the 
Multnoniab, Lewis’s River, and Clark’s River. 
Tlie principal rivers east of the Rooky IMoun- 
tains are Missouri, (isage, Ihgliorn, La Platte, 
Kansas, Yellowstone, Arkaiisaw, Ked River, 
M liilo River, St. Prancis, Ouaebittn, Moines, St. 
Peter’s, Sabine, Urassos de Dios, Colorado, (Ina- 
daloupe, and Del Norte. Sec Missoeiu and 

T i:\As. 

Louisiana, one of the Ignited Stales formed 
*0 IB 12, is bounded north by Mi.ssouri Territory ; 
oa^t by the state of Mississippi and the gulf of 
^lexieo. The boundary line is formed by 
the river Mississippi from lat. 33° to 31° N., 
tlience by the parallel of 31° to Pearl R iver, 
thence by that stream to its mouth. The gulf of 
Mexico forms the southern boundary, and Sabine 
River the western, from its mouth to lat. 32° N. ; 
thence the boundary line proceed.s due north to 
lat. 33°, thence due east to the Missis.sippi, Long. 
89° to 94° .V W., lat. 29° to 33° N. ; 240 miles 
long from north to south, and 210 broad, con- 
taining 4B,220 square miles. Tlie number of 
^ifilitia in 1817 amounted to 9233. 

At the time of the census, in 1810, this state 
"as styled the territory of Orleans, un'l contained 


I yV N A. 

twelve districts, and 7.6,.'>.5d inliabitanls, of wlioni 
31,(360 were slaves. Since that time il has been 
erected into a state, with the annexatiuii of a part 
of West Idorida, containing th.o panslavs of New 
Pcliciann, I’.ast Ihilon Rouge, St. Helena, and 
St. Tammany. 

Tile parishes, square miles, and pt)pnlalio!i, in 
IBU), are exliibitcd in the following Tabic : — 


Paiisbes. 

Sipiare 

inile'^. 

Popida- 

tiun. 

Asc(Misien 

:}50 

5100 

Assuirq)tion 

5oo 

5670 

Avoyilles 

700 

3488 

llattm l■(.age, (West) 

850 

3092 

(’omoidia 

2100 

466^ 

Iberville 

350 

7050 

InU'i if'r of La I'ourcbe . 

2500 

5500 

Natcbilocbes 

10600 

7026 

(^uachitla 

4000 

5140 

Ocutaboola 

2000 

2576 

()il<uns 

1300 

46,310 

Plaquemines 

1.500 

4489 

Point Lon pee 

600 

5936 

Rapides 

2300 

75.59 

St. Bernard . 

400 

3356 

St. Cliarles 

300 

5107 

St. Janies 

170 

7672 

St. John Baptiste 

150 

5700 

St, Landre, Opelousas . 

7600 

12,552 

St. Mary’s and St. Martin’s, f 

5100 

13,(346 

Attacapas . . 5 

Baton Rouge, (h’ast) 

6717^ 

New Peliciaiia 

8247 / 


.St. Helena 

4027 V 

10,000 

jSt. Tammany 

286 


1 Washington 

2286 ) 



New Orleans is the capital, and the only large 
town. The most considi iable towns west of tlie 
IMississippi, are Natchiloclics, St. Martinsville, 
and AleNaiidria. I’liero are five banks in this 
slate, all at jNew Orleans. The legislature is com- 
posed of a senate of seventeen members, and a 
boui’O of representatives, of thirty-four members. 
In 1818 eiuht of the senators, and twenty-one of 
tlie lejirescntalives were ITeneh : and the others 
Americans. A large proportion of the inliabi- 
l.ints are hTencli and Spanish. The principal 
rivers are the Mississijipi, Red, (iuacliitta, lilack, 
Ten.saw, Sabine, Calcasiii, Mermentaii, \Trniil- 
lioii, Atehafalaya, Teche, Pearl, Amite, and 
Jberville. The largest lakes are Ponlchartrain, 
Maurepas, Ih.rgne, Chelimaohes, Mermentau, 
Calcasiu, Sabine, Uisteneau, Hodcau, and Oca- 
tahoolci. 

All the southern part of this state is of warm 
temperature, and a vast alluvial tract of low 
champaign counti y, extending from LakeBorgne 
to Sabine River, ami from the gulf of Mexico to 
Baton Rouge and Ked River, about 250 miles 
long, and from seventy to 140 wide. This ex- 
tensive tract is intersected by numerous rivers, 
bays, creeks, and lakes, dividing the country into 
a great number of islands. The country about 
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the Ihilizo is one continued swamp, destitute of 
trees, and covered with a species of coarse reeds, 
from four to live feel Nolhinj; can be more 

dreary than a prospect from a ship’s mast while 
passing tins immense waste. 

A lart;e extent of country in this state, is an- 
nually oversowed by the Mississippi. Accord- 
ing to Mr. l)ar])y,tlic average width of overflown 
lands above Red River, from lat. to 32*^ N., 
may be assumed at twenty miles, equal to 2770 
square miles. Below lat. 31“ to the efflux of the 
J.a I'ourclie, about eighty miles in extent, the 
inundation is about forty miles in width ; equal to 
:}200 square miles. All the country below the 
elflux of the Bal’ourcheis liable to be inundated 
equal to 2370 square miles. Troni this caleiila- 
lion it app(?ars that 8340 square miles are liable 
to be inundated by the overflowing of the Mis- 
sissi[)|)i ; and if to this be added 2.550 square 
miles, for the inundated lands on Red River, the 
whole surface of the state, liable to inundation, 
will amount to 10,890 square miles. Of tliis 
extent, not one -half is actually covered annually 
with water. The immediate banks of all the 
streams are seldom, and many of them never, in- 
undated; and they aftbrd strips of rich tillable 
land, from a mile to a mile and a half wide. 

The country between the Mississippi, Iber- 
ville, and Pearl Rivers, is an important part of 
the state. Tlie southern half is a level country, 
yet highly productive in cotton, sugar, rice, corn, 
and indigo. The norlliorn part, presents an un- 
dulating surface, covered with a heavy growth of 
timber, consisting of white, red, and yellow oak, 
hickory, black walnut, sassafras, magnolia, and 
})oplar. Tlie district of Now ladiciana has l)Cen 
considered by some as the garden of J^ouisiana. 

The south-westorn part of tlio state, compris- 
ing tlje districts of Opelousas and Attacapas, 
j^consists mostly of extensive prairies. Some of 
"these prairies are detached, but the lines of woods 
between them are genera lly very narrow ; and they 
may be considered as forming one immense mea- 
dow. A large portion of these iraels are barren ; 
but some parts, particularly that bordering on the 
Teche, are very fertile, and contain flouri.shing 
settlements. Jt has been estimatiuJ, that the 
prairie lands in the state, including the swamps 
along the gulf of Mexico, constitute one-fifth of 
its whole surface. 

The country on both sides of Red River, from 
its mouth to the limits of the state, is intersected 
with lakes, which are more than forty in number, 
and all communicate with the river. The bot- 
toms on th(.* river are from one to ten miles wide, 
and of very fertile soil. The timber on the 
bottoms is willow, cotton woods, honey locust, 
&c.; on the rich uplands, elm, ash, hickoiy, mul- 
berry, walnut, and grape-vine ; on the sandy up- 
lands are pitch and yellow pines, and oak. The 
staple productions are cotton, sugar, and rice. 

LOU IS VI Id. K, a town of Kentucky, United 
States, the capital of .leflerson county ; it is 
pleasantly situated on the Ohio, at t!ie head of 
the Rapids, being built on an eminence seventy 
feet high, and gently descending to a narrow 
plain. The principal streets run parallel with 
tf»c river. A company has been coiporated here 
ry the legislature, for the purpose of o; mlng a 


canal on the Kentucky side of the Rapids. An 
extensive commerce is now carried on from this 
town with Natchez, New Orleans, and St. I^uis 
It is a flourishing town, and has two banks, an 
academy, and excellent rope walks : 122 miles 
from Cincinnati, and fifty-two west of Frankfort. 
Inhabitants about 10,000. 

JAIUNGE, r. n. ^ Belg. lunderen ; Tent. 
Loun'oek, ». s‘. Slungeren. To linger; idle 
away time; live or behave lazily. 

The loungers are satisfied with being' merely part of 
the niimbci of mankind, without distinguishing them- 
selves from amongst them. They may be said rather 
to suffer I heir time to pass than to sjamd, it w ithout 
regard to the past, or prospect of the future. 

Spectator, 

IDUR, or Belg. looren ; Teut. 

Low'er, V. n. & n. s. > laurciiy to frown. To 
Low'eringly, at/o. J look dark or gloomy; 
applied to the appearance of the sky as well as 
countenance ; to pout ; look sullen : as a sub- 
stantive, gloominess ; sourness of look. 

Now' is the‘ winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York , 

And all the clouds that lowerfd upon our house, 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Shakspeare. 

There was Diana when Act.Ton saw her, and one 
of her foolish nymphs, who weeping, and withal 
lunrring, one might see the workman meant to set 
forth tears of anger. Sidni'ij. 

IMiiloclea was jealous for Zclmane, not without so 
mighty a loicer as that face could yield. hi. 

He mounts the throne, and .luuo took her place, 
But sullen discontent sat lowering on her face ; 

'I’hen impotent tongue, her silence broke, 

'J'hus turbulent in rattling tone she spoke. 

DrjjfU'u. 

The lowering gyring, with lavish rain, 

Beats down the slender stem and,beardcd grain. 

Id. 

AVlien the heavens are filled with clouds, and all 
nature wears a lowering countenance, 1 willidi iw 
myself from these uncomfortable scenes. Addison. 

If on Swit bin’s feast the welkin lours, 

A ml every jxjnthousc streams with hasty showers, 
'I’wice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain. 

Oan. 

Their lowering and pouring. 

The storm no more f dread ; 

Thougli thickening and blackening 

Round my devoted head. Barns. 

Ask what is human life — the sage replies, 

With disappointment louring in his eyes, 

A painful passage o’er a restless flood, 

A vain pursuit of fugitive false good, 

A scone of fancieil bliss and heart-felt care, 
Closing at last in darkness and despair. Cowper, 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Tiirough green leaves lift their walls of grey 
And many a rock which steeply lours, 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers. Byron, 
LOURISTAN, a mountainous but fertile dis- 
trict of Irak, in Persia, bordering upon Khu* 
sistan.. It is abundantly watered, and this pasture 
is most luxuriant; but agriculture is quite neg- 
lected. The pastoral tribes of the country trace 
their origHi to a romoie antiquity, though thev 
admit that their ancestors have become mingled 
with several Turkish hordes. They arc savai^, 
fearless, and nearly independent. They reside 
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eveo through the winter in black tents. The 
oD^ town is KOrumabad. 
lOUSE, n»8,kv. a.% Plural lice. Saxon 
Lous'ily, adv, Clor J Goth, lut; Tent 
Lous'ivess,?!. s. I lam : Belg. tuys. Min- 
Lous'y, adj. J sheu traces it into more 

learned company ; it Or. Xvai, Xv<r(i>, he says, i. e. 
solvo, nati enim in cute earn erodunt. A body 
insect of the genus pediculus : to louse is, oddly 
enough, used by some of our quainter writers for 
to free from lice ; lousy, for mean ; low-born : 
in a mean, paltry way. 

There were lice upon man and beast. 

Ejcod. viii. 18. 

As for all other good women, that love to do but 
little work, how handsome it is to louse themselves in 
the sunshine, they that have been but a while in 
Ireland can well witness. Spenser on Ireland. 

I pray you now, remembrance on the lousy knave, 
mine host. 

—A lousy knave, to have his gibes and his mockeries. 

Shakspeare, 

Frogs, licet and flies, must all his palace fill 
With loathed intrusion. Milton. 

T.et him be daubed with lacc, live high and whore. 
Sometimes bo lousy, but be never poor. Dryden. 

Sweethriar and *gooselrerry are only lows i/ in dry 
times, or very hot places. Mortuner*s Husbandry. 

It is beyond eve;i an atheist’s credulity and impru- 
(lence to affirm, that the first men might proceed out 
of the tumours of trees, as maggots and flies are sup- 
posed to do now, or might grow upon trees ; or per- 
haps might be the lice of some prodigious animals, 
whose species is now extinct. Bentley, 

Not that I value the money the fourth part of 
the skip of a louse. Stnft. 

You sat and loused him all the sun-shine day. 

Id. 

Louse, in zoology. See Pediculi's. 

LOUT, V. n., V. a. & n. s. Saxon hbttan, to 
Lout'ish, >beiid; Belg. and 

Lout'ishly, adv. j Lcut, /oesr, a clown. 

To bow ; to stoop ; stoop awkwardly : hence a 
low servile, clownish fellow. Shakspeare uses 
the active verb for to overpower or over-influ- 
ence, or perhaps, circumvent. 

He fond this holy old Urban anon 

Among the saintes buriels louiing, 

Cluiucer. Cant. Tales, 

He fair the knight saluted, louiing low, 

Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. 

Spenser. 

This hnotf as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is that we scarce are men, and you are gods. 

Shakspeare. 

I have need of such a youth, 

That can with some discretion do my business ; 

For ’tis no trusting to yon foolish lout. Id. 

I am lowled by a traitor villain. 

And cannot help the noble chevalier. id. 
The jpalmer, grey with age, with countenance lowt- 

u- v 

nis bead even to the earth before the king did bow. 

„ Drojfton. 

■ Under the bag ^ewa|seen, 

Louting low# liae a for^^ peen. 
ii . Ben Jenson, 

tr whose npbte heart, ilpilfefiisdain, that the 

her virtue is reposed'lw^^^^ ^ ^*^”*** hands, 
shew an ob^ience, liieB in shepherdish 
Y* ’ ^ney. 
Inis iokifdk clown is such, thatl you never saw so 


unfavoured a visor ; his behaviour such, that he is be- 
yond the degree of ridiculous. Sidney, 

Thus wailed the louts in melancholy strain. 

Gay. 

If after all some headstrong hardy lout 
Would disobey, though sure to besnut out, 

Could he with reason muniiur at his case. 

Himself sole author of his own disgrace '! 

Cowper, 

LOUTH, a market town of Lincolnshire, one 
of the handsomest in the county. It contains 
about 4000 inhabitants ; and has a canal to the 
sea at Tilney, about eiglit miles long, a charity 
school for forty children, and a free school 
founded by Edward IV., together witli a large 
church, and a tine steeple, 288 feet high. The 
other public buildings are the town-hall, the 
mansion-house, the assembly room, the theatre, 
and several dissenting meeting-houses. The 
principal manufactures arc those of carpets and 
blankets. The town is incorporated under a 
warden and six assistants. It lias markets on 
Wednesday and Saturday, and fairs on May 
24th and August 16th. It is twenty-seven miles 
north-east of J/mcoln, and 148 north of r.x)ndon. 

Louth, a county in the province of Leinster, 
and kingdom of Ireland, bounded on the north 
by the counties of Monaghan and Armagh, on 
the south by Meath, on tlie east by the Irish 
Channel, and on the west by Cavan. It extends 
twenty-three miles in length, and sixteen in 
breadth. Its area contains 1 1 0,7.50 acres, which 
are divided hmongst sixty-one parishes, and five 
baronies, these are called Ardco, Dundalk Ba- 
ronies, Upper and Lower Ferrand, and Louth. 
Its chief towns are Dundalk, the Assizes town, 
Ardee, Carlingford, remarkable for its beds of 
excellent oysters; Dunlcer; Castle-Bellingham, 
famous for its malt liquor ; Louth ; and Callon, 
the beautiful and improved residence of the 
right honorable lord Oriel, to whom it owes its 
origin, as well as its present condition. Besides 
these, part of the county of the town of Drog- 
heda is properly in this county (see Drogheda), 
the Boyne being the natural boundary between 
Meath and Louth. 

The surface of Louth is singularly undulating 
and well watered, and the soil remarkably fer- 
tile. Much corn is grown here, for which there 
is an immediate sale at Drogheda; and good 
coarse linen was formerly manufactured through- 
out the county, but this trade has passed out of 
this district into Yorkshire. This county abounds 
ill military and ecclesiastic antiquities; and 
many ancient raths or artificial mounts, generally 
attributed to the Danes, exist here (vide Wright’s 
Loulhiana), besides numerous beautiful monas- 
tic ruins. The sea-coast affords some advantages 
of exportation, but might be made to yield still 
greater. Carlingford Bay is more serviceable 
to the adjacent county than to Louth. Dun- 
dalk Bay is much in want of improvement ; and 
the trade of Drogheda would be multiplied ten- 
fold, by a small expense in deepening the mouth 
of the river. The town of Louth, in the same 
county, contains only a population of 600 per- 
sons. Here are the mins of an ancient abbey, 
founded by St. Patrick ; the possessions of which, 
nt the general dissolution, were granteil to Sir 
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Oliver Plunket, whose descendants now enjoy confided to him the command of a division of 
the iitle of barons of Louth. the French army, destined to oppose the English, 

LOUVAIN, a city of the Netherlands, on the and from this period he ap^ars to have con- 
river Dyle, in the old province of Austrian Bra- ceived a project of becoming independent He 
bant. The walls are nine miles in circumfer- expelled firom the island the Frencn commissary 
ence, but not above a third part of the ground is Sanihonax, and proceeded with great artifice to- 
built on, the rest being laid out in gardens, fields, wards the execution of his designs. In 1T09 the 
and vineyards. The castle stands on a high colony became the prey of intestine divisions, 
hill, surrounded with fine gardens, and has a and a civil war took place between Toassaint 
charming prospect. The town contains nine and the mulatto general Rigaud, in which tlie 
market places, 126 streets, sixteen stone bridges, former proved triumphant. On the accession of 
numerous water mills, and several handsome pa- Buonaparte, this negro chief, by alternate sub- 
laces. The town-house is a venerable Gothic mission and hostility, endeavoured to secure his 
building, adorned with statues on the outside ; authority, until, at length,, general Leclerc, with 
and the churches are handsome, particularly the a French fleet and army, in February 1801, put 
collegiate church of St. Peter; but the principal an end to his temporising policy : after a short 
ornament is tlie university, founded in 1426 but brave resistance, he was compelled to sub- 
by John IV. duke of Brabant. It contains mit. He was now transported to France, and 
about forty colleges, among which are four called confined, first in the temple at Paris, and then 
Peedagogia; and an English college of friars, in the fortress of Joux, where he died in 1803, 
preacliers, established by cardinal Howard, bro- not without suspicion of violence being used, 
ther to the duke of Norfolk, who was originally LOU VET (John Baptist), a celebrat^ French 

chaplain to queen Catherine, consort to Charles senator* and literary character, a considerable 
If.' The Irish have likewise a seminary. erected suflerer during the course of the roost bloody 
^ in part under the care of Eugenius Mattlneus, part of the French revolution. From an in- 
titular archbishop of Dublin, 1623. In 1743 teresting sketch of his life, witten by himself 
the inhabitants amounted to 12,000. At the in the caverns of Jura in 1794, and published 
bednning of the fourteenth century, under John in 1795, our limits permit us 'only to aelect the 
HI., I.a>uvain had a flourishing manufacture of few following particulars He passed roost of 
woollen cloth: 400 houses being occupied by .^ub- his time in the country, composing works of li- 
stantial clothiers, who employed an incredible terature ; and hi.s love of independence had led 
number of weavers. In 1382 these weavers took him to banish luxury so completely, that BOO 
up arms, and rebelled against duke Wenceslaus, francs per annum (about £34 sterling) sufficed 
throwing from the windows of the town-hall for his maintenance. The first seven volumes of 
seventeen of the aldermen iind counsellors, and his first work. The Adventures of the Chev. de 
afterwards proceeded to lay waste great part of E'aublas, increased his income ; and the publica- 
Brabant ; but being besieged, and reduced to tion of six more, in spring 1789, added to it 
great extremities, they implored mercy, which still farther. But the profits of his next novtl 
was granted after the execution of several of the were diminished by the revolution, which, by 
ring-leaders. But the greater part took refuge the demand it occasioned for political writings, 
in England; where they introduced, or at least stifled th|^ taste for frivolous pieces. Mouuicr 
improved, the woollen manufacture. From that having i|f^ctober, 1789, published a pamphb;t. 
period the manufacture declined, and little or no accu.sing the Parisians of the crimes of the Or- 
clotli of any account is now made. Upon the leans faction, Louvet wrote an answer, entitled, 
ruins of these looms was also formed the cloth Paris Justified ; which was so well received, that 
manufacture of Limbourg, which is still carried he was immediately admitted a member of the 
on with advantage. The old draper’s hall is Jacobin club, which, however, he but seldom at- 
now converted into public schools, where lec- tended. He soon after produced two comedies, 
tures in divinity, philosophy, law, and physic, In the one, of five «ct8, entitled V Anobli Con- 
and the public acts are made. Adjoining to spirateur, ou le Bourgeois Gentilhomme du 
these is the university library. 18me siecle, he attacked the prejudices conceni- 

Louvain was anciently the capital of the pro- ing nobility. The other was a pointed satire on 
vince. It has often been besieged, but seldom the mummeries of the court of Rome, entitled 
taken. In 1542 it was besieged by the Guel- V Election et L’ Audience du Grand Lama 
dians ; in 1572 by William, prince of Orange; Sispi. These, however, being thought too bold, 
in 1635 by the Dutch and French united; and were not performed; but his farce entitled la 
in 1710 by the French; but on all these occa- Grande Revue des armees noires et blanches, 
sions the enemy were obliged to retire with loss, written in ridicule of the army of Coblentz, was 
In 1746, however, it was taken by the French ; represented twenty-five times. In ^December, 
and again in 1792 by the French republicans 1791, Louvet presented a petition 'a^inst th^ 
under Dumourier, but evacuated on the 22d of princess to the legisUtive assembly ; which, with 
March, 1795. It was at last retaken and long other two of his petitions, were printed by order 
annexed to the republic in 1794. Population of the assembly* In 1792, in the debate r«' 

25,000. It lies fourteen miles north-east of specting a war wi A Austria, which gave riseto 

Brussels, and twenty-one south-east of Antwerp, the schism between the Brissotinet and Rob^ 
LOUVERTURE (Toussaint), a negro chief, pierre’s faction, Louvet joined the former, 
who by his intelligence, bravery, and activity, duced Robespierre himself to 8ilence» and 
had nearly accomplished the independence of that moment was proscribed by him* 

St. Domingo. In 1796 general Rochambeau time Louvet became editor of the paper caiie 
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the Sentinel^ of which 20^000 copies were some- 
times printed^ and in one number of which he 
attacked the conduct of Dumourier. After tlie 
bloody *2d of September he denounced Kobes- 
pierre, and, had he been supported by^Petion, 
would have prevented the rise of that tyrant's 
power and the horrors that followed. He, how- 
ever, published a letter addressed to Maximilian, 
Robespierre, and his Royalists. On this occasion 
he was expelled the Jacobin club, together with 
Roland and other eminent Brissotines. At the 
trial of Louis XVI. he supported the motion of 
Salle for an appeal to the people; and not long 
after was proscribed. After providing for the 
safety of Lodoiska his wife, and being five weeks 
secreted by two friends, he left Paris, Junc2 Hh; 
and after passing soinctimes for a smuggler, 
sometimes for a soldier, at other times for a 
deserter, and at all times for a violent Jaco- 
bin or Maratist, and running a thousand risks 
of being detected, he at last obtained a safe 
and impenetrable asylum in one of tlie caverns 
of Mount Jura; where he remained till the end 
of July, 1794, when his wife brought him the 
nows of the Thermidorean revolution ; soon after 
which he returned to Paris, was welcomed to 
his seat by the convention, and not long after 
elected president. After this he commenced 
bookseller, but died in 1797. 

LOUVRE, the old royal palace at Paris, on 
the north bank of the Seine, a splendid quadran- 
gular edifice, with a court in the centre, com- 
pleled by Napoleon. The origin of its name, 
und the time of tlm erection of the oldest part of 
It, are unknown. We only know that Philip 
Augustus, in 1214, built a fort and a stale prison 
in this place; that Charles V., during the years 
13H4 — dO, added some embellish incuts to the 
huilding, and brought his library and his trea- 
sury thither; and that Francis 1., in 152b, 
t‘UM.led that part of the palace which is now 
lalled the Old J^ouvre. Henry IV. laid the 
foundation of the splendid gallery wlriclr con- 
nects the Louvre, on the south side, with the 
I’uileries ; Louis XIII. erected the centre ; and 
j/juis XIV., according to lire plan of the phy- 
sician Perrault, the elegant facade towards the 
< ast, together with the colonnade of the I^ouvre, 
which, even now, is the most perfect work of 
architecture in France. At a later period, J^ouis 
XIV. chose the palace built by him at Versailles 
for his residence. After Napoleon had taken 
possession of the Tuileries, he began a second 
gallery, opposite to the former, by which the two 
jialaces would have been made to form a great 
whole, with a large quadrangular court in the 
centre ; only 000 feet of it were com])lcted at the 
time of his abdication, and it has not since been 
continued. Since the revolution, the collection 
of antiquities has been kept in the lower floor of 
the Louvre. Here, also, the exhibitions of na- 
tional industry take place, and the academies 
Ijold their sessions. — ‘ To have the privilege of 
the Louvre, formerly meant, in France, a permis- 
sion to drive, with a coach, into the courts of all 
the royal palaces. At first, this was the prero- 
gative of the princes only ; but, in 1607, when a 
tinke, under the pretence of indisposition, rode 
into the Louvre, Henry IV. gave him (and, in 


1609, the duke of Sully also) permission con- 
stantly to do so. At last, during the minority of 
the king Louis XI IL, alFthe high officers of the 
crown, and dukes, obtained this privilege from 
Mary of Medici. 

LUUYS, or Louis (John), an eminent en- 
graver, who flourished about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. According to Basin, he was 
a native of Flanders. He learned the art from 
Peter Southman, at the time that Suyderhoef 
studied under him ; and his usual style of en- 
graving bears some resemblance to that of his 
master. One of his best prints is Diana, with 
her nymphs, reposing after the chase ; a mid- 
dling-sized plate, from Rubens. 

LOW, a(/J. adv. & v. a Sax. lejp ; Goth. 

Low'eh, V. «. tj. n. & n. s. leyh ; Swed. Teut. 

J-owYand, 


J^owriLv, 

Low MNESS, 

LowYy, adj, & adv. 
Lown, n. s. 

Low'ness, 
l^ow'seiiuTED, 
LowYMOudHTti), adj. 


and Belgic lag, 
Dan. lawj are con- 
nected, probably, 
with the Gotli. la, 
hygia. To lay or 
deposit. See Lay. 
Near the ground; 

J under the ground ; 


deep ; depressed ; not high or elevated on any 
scale of admeasurement, rank, price, honor, 
lime, intellect, or sound: hence subdued; im- 
potent; humble; submissive: it is used adver- 
bially in the same variety of signification : tlie 
phrases ‘ low water,* ‘ low ebb,’ clearly relate to 
the depth of the surface of the water, from the 
land or some given plane, and not to its shallow- 
ness, as Dr. Johnson supposes by defining low, 
in this sense, ‘ as not deep.* Swift uses lowed 
for lowered, barbarously : to lower is to make or 
bring low : lessen ; grow less : lowland is flat, 
marshy land : lowly and lowliness are used me- 
taphorically only, i. e. for humbly or meanly; 
humility or meanness: lown, is an obsolete 
name of a vessel, or low fellow : lowness is ap- 
plied bolli literally and metaphorically in one or 
other of the senses noted above. 


It became a spreading vine of low stature. 

Eieh, xvii. 6. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart. Matt, xi, 29. 

To he worst, 

The lowe.st, most drjccted thing of fortune. 

Stands still in esperancc. Shahspeare, 

King Stephen was a worthy peer. 

His breeches cost him but u crown. 

He thought them sixpence all too dear. 

And therefore culled llio tailor lown. Id. 

They know 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if deartli 
Or foizon follow. Id. ArUuug and Cleojx.tra. 

Now I must 

To the young man send humble treaties. 

And palter in the shift of lowneu. Shahtpeare. 

*Tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perked up in a glistering grief. 

And wear a golden sorrow. Id, Henry VIII. 

Mo 9 C 5 was a meek man but a severe master ; his 
face ()vd not more shine in God’s aspect upon hiiii, 
than it lowered in his aspect to men. rj>. Hull. 
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Vast yellow offsprings are ftie Germany pride ; 
Hut hotter climates narrower frames obtain. 

And fow-built bodies are the growth of Spain. 

Creech. 

It will also happen, that the same part of the pipe 
which was now lournnost will presently become 
higher, so that the water does ascend by descending ; 
ascending in comparison to the whole instrument, 
and descending in respect of its several parts. 

mikifu. 

Equal in days and nights, except to those 
Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted shone, while the low sun, 
lo recompense his distance, in their sight 
Had rounded still the’ horizon, and not known 
Or east or west, Milton. 

7 'he lowest bottom shook of Erebus. Id. 

So high as heaved the tumid hills, so low, 

Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep. 
Capacious bed of waters. Id, 

His volant touch 

Instinct through all proportions low and high 
Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue. 

^ Jd. 

Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 
From virtue, which is reason, that no wrong 
But justice, and some fatal course annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 

'Vheir inward lost. Jd. 

Heaven is for thee too high 
To know what passes there ; be lou li/ wise : 

Think only what concerns thee, and tliy being. 

Id. 

Above the smoak and stir of this dim spot, 

Which men (mH earth, and witli lowthoughted care, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being. Id. 
From the tree her step she turned. 

But first low reverence done, as to the power 
That dwelt within. Id. 

There under Ebon shades and /on;-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. Id. 

Eve, 

With lowline s majestick, from her seat, 

And grace, that won who saw to wish her stay. 
Hose. Id. Paradise I^ist. 

To keep them all quiet, he must keep them in 
greater awe and less splendor ; which power he will 
use to keep them as low as he jileases, and at no 
more cost than makes for his own pleasure. 

Graunt. 

Never the earth on his round shoulders bare, 

A maid trained up from high or low degree. 

That in her doings lietter could compare 
Mirth with respect, few words with curtesy. 

.9 Sulney. 

As when in open air we blow. 

The breath, though strained, sounds flat and low: 
But if a trumpet take the blast, 

It lifts it high, and makes it last. Waller. 

Some people know it is for their advantage lower 
their intwest. Child Trade. 

His spirits are so low his vole.? is cl i owned, 

He hears as from afar, or in a swoon, 

Like the deaf murmur of a distant sound. 

Drqden. 

His atile is accommodated to his subject, either 
high or low ; if his fault l>c too much hwness, that of 
Persius is the hardness of his metaphors. Id. 

JMy eyes tiu object met 

But hn/’-hung clouds, that dipt themselves in rain. 
To shake their fleeces on tlie earth again. Id, 

What a devil is he 1 

Ilisenan 4 was to draw the lowland damp.H, 


And noisome vapours, from the /b^gy fens. 

Then breathe the baleful stench with all his force. 

Id. 

The lowU^iesifiof my fortune has not brought me to 
flatter vice ; it is my duty to give testimony to virtue. 

Id. 

With cries they filled the holy fane ; 

Then thus with lowly voice llioneus began. Id. 

As two men were walking by the sea- side, at low 
water, they saw an oyster, and both pointed at it 
together. L* Estrange, 

The blessings of fortune are the lowest : the next 
arc the bodily advantages of strength and health; 
but the superlative blessings, in line, are those of the 
mind. Id. 

Try m men of low and mean education, who have 
never elevated their thoughts above the spade. 

Locke. 

In that part of the world which was first inhabited, 
even as low down as Abraham’s time, they wandered 
with their flocks and herds. Id. 

'I’he kingdom will lose by this lowerinfr of interest, 
if it makes foreigners withdraw any of their money. 

Id. 

Severity, carried to the highest pitch, breaks the 
mind ; and then, in the place of a disorderly young 
fellow, you have a lowspinted moped creature. Id, 

Who cun imagine that in sixteen or seventeen 
hundred years time, taking the lower chronology that 
the earth had then stood, mankind should be propa- 
gated no farther than Jiidiea? Burnet. 

'I'he name of servants has of old been reckoned to 
imply a certain meanness of mind, as well as lowness 
of condition. South. 

Lu(‘ia, speak low, he is retired to rest. Addism. 

1 le has not so many thoughts that are low and 
vulgar, but, at the same time, has not so many 
thoughts that arc sublime and noble. id. 

I he theatre is so well contrived, that, from the 
very deep of the stage, the Itnvesl sound may be hoanl 
distinctly to the farthest part of the audience ; and 
yet, if you raise your voice as high as you phase, 
there is nothing like an echo to cause confusion. 

Id, on hilly. 

In Gothick cathedrals, the narrowness of the arch 
makes it rise iii height,' the lowne.ss opens it in 
breadth. Addison. 

Though he before had gall and rage, 

Which death or conquest must assuage; 

He grows dispirited and low, 

He hates the fight, and shuns the foe. Prior. 
As our high vessels pass their watery way.; 

Let all the naval world due homage pay ; 

With hasty reverence their top-honours lower, 

Confessing the asserted power. Id. 

WJien water issues out of the apertures with more 
than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it such 
particles of loose matter as it met with in its passa^^e 
through the stone, and it sustains those particles till 
its motion begins to remit, when by degrees it lowers 
them, and lets them fall. Woodward. 

The heavens are not pure in his sight, and lie 
charges even his angels with folly ; with howt lowly 
a reverence must we bow down our souls before so 
excellent a Being, and adore a Nature so much su- 
{Mjrior to our own ! Rogers. 

Itis/ouiehb sure with his accuser, when such pec- 
cadillos are put in to swell the charge. Atterbury. 

If with a true Christian lowliness of heart, and a 
devout fervency of soul, we perform them, wc shall 
find that they will turn to a greater nccount to us. 
than all the warlike preparations in which we trust. 

In comparison of these divine writers, the noblest 
wits of the heallieii world are low and dull. Fellon. 
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Another crowd 

Preferred the fame r^ueii, and lowly bowed. 

Pope, 

Oh grace aerene ! Oh Tiitne heavenly fair ! 

Divine oblation of Umtkoughtod care ! 

Fresh blooming hope» gay daughter of m sky. 

And ihith our early immortality ! Id. 

Gomintion, like a general flood, 

Shall deluge all; and avarice creeping on. 

Spread like a loip-born mist, and blot the sun. 

^ Id. 

For from the natal hour distinctive names. 

One common right the great and lowly claims. 

Id. 

Whenever I am turned out, my lodge descends 
upon a hnv-spirited creeping family. Swift. 

The value of guineas was lowered from one>and- 
twenty shillinga and sixpence to one-and- twenty 
shillings. Id. 

0, had she but been of lower degree, 

1 then might hae hoped she wad smiled upon me ! 

0, how past describing had then been my bliss, 

As now my distraction no words can express t 

Bums. 

Without a stone to mark the spot, 

And say, what Truth might well have said. 

By all, save one, perchance forgot. 

Ah wherefore art thou lowly laidl Byron. 

LOW, V. n. Sax. J^lofian ; Bel^. loegeny of 
old Goth, /ofl, to sound. To Lellow as an ox. 

Dotli the wild ass bray wheh he has grass ; or 
loweth the ox over his fodder ? Job vi. 5. 

The maids of Argos, who, with frantick cries. 

And imitated lowings filled the skies. Bosoommon. 
Fair IH graced Uls shield, butlti now, 

With horns exalted stands, and seems to low. 

^ Dryden. 

#d he been born some simple shepherd’s fieir, 
Tnrfbwang herd, or fleecy sheep his care. Prior. 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herds wind slowly o^r the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkhees and to me. 

Grafs Kleyy. 

LOW-BELL is a name given tofkff bell, by 
means of which they take birds in the flight, in 
open champaij^ countries, and among stubble, 
in October. The method is to go out about nine 
o'clock in a still evening, when the air is mild, 
^nd the moon does not shine. The low-bell 
should be of a deep and hollow sbund, and of 
such a size that a man may conveniently carry it 
in one band. The person who carries it is to 
make it toll all the way he gdes, as nearly as 
possible, in that manner in which the bell on the 
wck of a sheep tolls as on and feeds. 

There must also be a bcn^ * 

Jern, about a foot sqniuh 
hot with one side opetij^ 
lights are to be set . in 
fixed to the person’s bf^ 
forwards, so that the 
<0 a great distance, 

person that carries 

the ground in die la^ spdbe over which it ex- 
ends. TNvo pemns most follow him who car- 
es the box and bell, one oh eachitde,sc as not 
0 DC within the reach pf thp ligbl'to show them- 
of these is to have a hand net of 
^ ftmr firat iqoiww,' fastened to a 
J pole; and. on whi<^ ever side ^ny bitd is 
0. at loost, the person who is is to lay 



like a large lan- 
}ined with tifl, 
0 or three great 
the box is to be 
the open side 
be cast forward 
nody show to the 
er birds roost upon 


bis net over it, and take it with as little noise as 
possible. When the net is over the bird,^e 
person who laid it is not to bb in a hurry to oke . 
the bird, but must stay till he who carries ^tho. 
light it got beyond it, that his motions may not 
be discovered. The blaze of the light, and the 
noise of the bell, terrify and amaze the birds in 
such a manner that they remain still to be taken; 
but the people must be very quidl. Some people 
go on this scheme alone. The person then Axes 
the light box to his breast, and carries the bell in 
one hand, and the net in the other ; the net in 
this case may be somewhat smaller, and the 
handle shorter. When more than one are out at 
a time it is always proper to carry a gun ; as it 
is no uncommon thing to see a hare when on 
this expedition. 

Lowxr (Richard), M. D., an eminent Eng- 
lish physician in the seventeenth century, born 
in Cornwall, and educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, lie practised physic under Dr. Thomas 
Willis, and in 1674 they discovered the medi- 
cinal waters at Astrop in Northamptonshire ; 
which, upon their recommendations, became 
very much frequented. In 1666 he followed 
Dr. Willis to London; practised physic under 
him.; and became fellow of the Royal Society, 
and of the college of physicians. In 1669 he 
published Tractatus de Corde; also de Motu 
et Dolore Sanguinis, et Chyli in eum Transitu. 
After the death of Dr. Willis, in 1765, he was 
esteemed the most eminent physician in London. 
He died in 1691. 

LOWERING, among distillers, a term used 
to express the debasing the strength of any spi- 
rituous liquor, by mixing water with it. The 
standard and marketable price of these liquors it 
Axed, in regard to a certain strength in them, 
called proof; this is that strength which makes 
them, when shaken in a phial, or poured from on 
high into a glass, retain a ffoth for some time. 
In this state, spirits consist of about half pure or 
totally inAammable spirit, and half water ; and 
if any foreign or home spirits are to be exposed 
to sale, and are found to have that proof wanting, 
scarcely any body will buy it, till it has been dis- 
tilled again, and brought to that strength ; and, 
if it is above that strength, the proprietor usually 
adds water to it, to bring it down to that stand- 
ard. There is another kind of lowering among 
the retailers of spirituous liquors, by reducing it 
under the standard proof. Whoever has the 
art of doing this, without destroying the bubble 
proof, which is easily done, by means of some 
addition that gives a greater tenacity to the parto 
of the spirits, will deceive all that judge by this 
proof alone. In this case, the best way to judge 
of liquors is by the eye and tongue, and the hy- 
drometer. See DiSTiLiATfON. 

LOWRIE (Wilson), F.R-S., an enpver of 

f reat skill and intelligence, was the son of Mr. 

trickland Lowrie, a portrait painter of White- 
haven, and born there January 24lh, 176*2. At the 
age of Aftcen he displayed a decided partiality 
for his future profession, although circumstances 
prevented his immediately acting upon his deter- 
mination to follow it. After a youthful freak, 
which induced him to ouit his paternal roof in 
company with a friend, ne wandered up to Lon- 
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don, both supporting themselves on the road by 
acting occasionally as house-painters. He, how- 
ever, returned to his friends, arid commenced, irf 
the neighbourhood of Worcester, an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Ross, an engraver of some inge- 
nuity, from whom he received his first instruc- 
tions. Again visiting London, in his eighteenth 
year, he was fortunate enough to obtain the no- 
tice of the late alderman Boydell, by whom he 
was employed and introduced to Sir William 
Blizard. The latter finding, as he thought, a 
strong predilection in Lowrie for medical studies, 
procured him gratuitous access to the best ana- 
tomical lectures ; but, after several years attend- 
ance at the hospitals, &c., Mr. Lowrie took a dis- 
taste to the profession, and returned with great 
ardor to engraving. He soon distinguished him- 
self for his skill in drawing the human figure, 
and made a rapid progress, at the Royal Aca- 
demy, in his art. Among other inventions with 
which he benefited, may be reckoned a ruling 
machine for engraving successive lines, either 
equidistant or in just gradation, from the greatest 
required distance to the nearest possible. Upon 
this instrument, invented in 1790, he made vari- 
ous improvements, and constructed one capable 
of drawing lines to a point, and of forming con- 
centric circles. He introduced, in 1798, the use 
of diamond points for etching, and was the first 
person who succeeded in what is technically 
termed * biting steel in’ well. Mr. Lowrie, hav- 
ing now attained the highest rank in his peculiar 
line of art, was employed in 1800 on Dr, Rees’s 
Cyclopoedia, which, for nearly twenty years, occu- 
pied a large portion of his attention; Wilkins’s 
Vitruvius, and Magna Gra^cia; Nicholson’s Ar- 
chitectural Dictionary, &c. His chef-d’oeuvre is 
considered to be an engraving from the Doric 
Portico at Athens, in Nicholson’s Architecture. 
Of his engravings of machinery that of Rams- 
den’s Sextant, given gratuitously with the instru- 
ment, is the best. Mr. Lowrie, who was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1812, was a 
favorer of the Berkeleyan system, and published 
in the Imperial Magazine, January 1820, an in- 
genious letter on the Mosaic account of the de- 
luge. He died July 1824. 

LOWTH (Dr. William), a learned divine, 
born in London in 1661, was the son of an apo- 
thecary, and took his degree of D. D. at Oxford. 
His learning recommended him to Dr. Mew, 
bishop of Winchester, who made him his chap- 
lain, gave him two livings in Hampshire, and con- 
ferred on him a prebend in the cathedral of Win- 
chester. Few were more deeply versed in critical 
learning ; there being scarcely any ancient author, 
Greek or Latin, profane or ecclesiastical, that he 
had not read, constantly accompanying his read- 
ing with critical and philosophical remarks. 
Of his collections in this way, he was upon all 
occasions very communicative : hence his notes 
OUlCjcmens Alexandrinus, inserted in Potter’s 
his remarks on Josephus, communicated 
to Hudson for his edition ; and those numerous 
annotations on the Ecclesiastical Historians, 
inserted in Reading’s edition of them at Cam- 
bridge. He also assisted the author of Biblio- 
thecst Biblica ; and Dr. Chandler, late bishop of 
Durham, in his Defence of Christianity. His 


piety, diligence, hospitality, and beneficence, 
rendered his life highly exemplary, and enforced 
hi)9 public exhortations. He married Margaret 
daughter of Robert Pitt, esq., of Blandford, by 
whom he {md two sons and three daughters. He 
died in 1732. He published, 1. A Vindication 
of the Divine Authority and Inspiration of the 
Old and New Testament: 2. Directions for the 
Profitable Reading of the Holy Scriptures; 3. 
Commentaries on the Prophets ; and other works. 

Lowth (Robert), D.D. and F. R. S., son of 
the preceding, and bishop successively of St. 
David’s, Oxford, and London, was born on the 
29ih of November, 1710. He studied at Win- 
chester College, where his exercises were distin- 
guished by their elegance ; and in 1730 he went 
to New College, Oxford, where he continued his 
studies, and look the degree of M. A. June 8tl), 
1737. In 1741 he was elected by the university 
professor of Hebrew poetry, re-elected in 1743, 
and, whilst he held that office, he read his admi- 
rable lectures De sacra poesi Hcbr'jKorum. In 
1744 bishop lloadley appointed him rector of 
Ovington in Hants; in 17.50 archdeacon of 
Winchester, and rectorof East Weed hay in 1753. 
In 1754 the university created him D. D. by 
diploma. Having, in 1749, travelled with lord 
George and lord FMerick Cavendish, the duke 
being, in 17.55, lord lieutenant i(^ Irelaml, Dr. 
Lowth went to that kingdom aS nis gtftce’s first 
chaplain. Soon after this, he offered the 
bishopric of Limerick ; but, prefewbig a less dig- 
nified station in his own country, exchanged 
it with Dr. Leslie, prebendary of Durhatn^md 
rector of Scdirefield, for these prvS^rmenl^'Jiii 
November, 1705, he was chbsen F.li.S;* In 
June, 1766, he was, on the dea^ of Dr. Squini, 
raised to the see of St. 6avid's ; apd ^nr ()ctol)tT 
translated to that of Oxford. In April 1777 he 
was translated to the see ^ London, on the 
death of bishop Terrick^s^ ja 1783 he cledintrl 
the offer of the arc^i^ho^k of Canterbury. 
After having been Jong alttcfed with the stone, 
he died at FulhaitV November 3d, 1787. He 
had married, in 1^52, Mary, daughter of Law- 
rence Jackson of Christ Church, Hants, esq., l>y 
whom he had Lwo .sons and five daughters ; of 
whom two and his lady survived him. His 
literary character may be estimated from th*' 
value and the importance of his works. Besidfs 
his Prelections on the Hebrew Poetry, which 
have been read with applau.se abroad and at 
home, he published, in 1751, The Life of 'li'* 
liam of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, with a 
dedication to bishop Hoadley; which involved 
him in a dispute . concerning a decision which 
that bishop had made respecting the wardenship 
of Winchester CoIJjpjre. In 1762 was first pub. 
lished his Short Iiu^uction to English Grani' 
mar, which has sineo^e through many editions. 
In 1778 he publi.sned his last great work, A 
Tran.slation of Isaiah. Several occasional dis- 
courses were also published by himself, worthy ‘’t 
their author. Of his poetical pieces, none di;^ 
play greater merit than Verses on the Genealopj 
of Christ, and The Choice of Hercules, hou 
written very early ib his life. He wiote a sju- 
tiled Imitation of an Ode of Horace, applied to 
thenlarming situation of Britain in 1745: an 
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some Verses on the Death of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, with a few smaller poems. learning and 
taste, however, did not constitute bijhop lK>wth'S-' 
highest excellence, llis amiable manners ren- 
dered him an ornament to his station^ whilst they 
endeared him to all with whom he conversed ; 
and his zeal for the interest of religion made him 
promote to places of trust and dignity such 
clergymen as he knew were best qualified to fill 
them; and, wliilst virtue and learning are es- 
teemed, the memory of Lowth will be respected. 

LOXA, a large town of Spain, in Granada, 
situated in a romantic position on the Xenil, 
at the foot of the mountains w'hich enclose the 
plain of Granada. Its streets rise above one an- 
other on the side of the mountain ; crowned by 
a Moorish castle. It has some salt-works, and 
manufactures of copper. Inhabitants 9000. 
Thirty miles west of Granada, and eighteen 
S. S. E. of Cordova. 

Loxa, a province and town of Quito, South 
America, abounding in bark and grain, cows and 
mules. Cochineal is also plentiful here. It 
abuts northward on Guayaquil. The town was 
founded in 1546, and is 237 miles south of 
Quito. Inhabitants 10,000. 

LOXIA, ill zoology, a genus of birds of the 
order of passeres : the distinguishing characters 
are these : the bill is strong, convex ^bove and 
below, and very thick at the base ; the nostrils 
are snwtU and round ; the tongue is as if cut ofi' 
at the end ; the toes are four, placed three before 
and dlie behind ; excepting in one species, which 
lias opfy two toes before and one behind. There 
are nifiety-three species, besides many varieties. 
The following are among the most remarkable : 

L. ^byssinica, the xVbyssinian grossbeak, is 
about-ttie size of the hawfinch ; the bill is black ; 
the irides are red ; the top and sides of the head, 
throat, and breast, are black ; the upper parts of 
the body, belly, and thighs, pale yellow, inclin- 
ing to brown where the two colori divide : the 
scapulars are blackish ; the wing-coverts brown, 
bordered with gray; the quills and tail brown, 
ed^ed with yellow: the legs are of a reddish- 
gray. This bird is found in Abyssinia, and 
makes a curious nest of a pyramidal shape, 
which hangs from the ends of branches. The 
opening is on one side, facing the cast; the 
cavity is separated in the middle by a partition, 
tip which the bird rises perpendicularly about 
half-way, when descending, the nest is within 
the cavity, on one side. The brood is thus de- 
fended from snakes, squirrels, monkeys, and 
other mischievous animals, besides being secure 
from rain, which in that country j^melimes lasts 
for six months together. 

L. Bengalensis, the Bengal. 'grossbeak, is a 
trifle bigger than a house-spairojjf*; the bill is of 
a flesh-color ; the irides are ivlwtish ; the top of 
the head is of a golden yellow; the upper parts 
of the body are brown, with paler edges ; the 
sides of the head and under parts rufous white ; 
across the breast is a brown band, uniting to, and 
of tha^^Sarae color with, the upper parts of the 
body ; the legs are of a pale yellow, the claws 
This bird is exceedingly common in Ilin- 
dostan; he isastonishingly sens. blc, faithful, and 
docile, n<^ver voluntarily desalting the place 


where his young were hatched, but not averse, 
like most other birds, to the society of mankind, 
and easily taught to perch on the hand of his 
master. In a slate of nature he generally build< 
his nest on the highest tree that he can find, 
especially on the palmyra, or on the Indian h^- 
tree. 11c makes it of grass, which he weaves like 
cloth, and shapes like a large bottle, suspending 
it firmly on the branches, but so as to rock with 
the wind, and placing it with its entrance down- 
wards to secure it from birds of prey. His nest 
usually consists of two or three chambers ; and 
it is the popular belief that he lights them with 
fire-flies, which he catches alive at night, and 
confines with moist clay or with cow-dung. 
That such flies are often found in his nest, where 

E ieces of cow-dung are also stuck, is indubitable ; 

ut, as their light could be of little use to him, it 
seems probable that he only feeds on them, lie 
may be taught with ease to fetch any small thing 
that his master points out to him. The young 
Hindoo women at Benares, and in other places, 
wear very thin plates of gold, called ticas, 
slightly fixed by w ay of ornament between their 
eye-brows ; and when they pass through the 
streets it is not uncommon for the youthful 
libertines/ who amuse themselves with training 
bayas, to give them a signal, which they under- 
stand, and send them to pluck the pieces of gold 
from the foreheads of their mistresses, which they 
bring in triumph to the lovers. The baya feeds 
naturally on grasshoppers and other insects ; but 
will subsist, when tame, on pulse macerated in 
water. 

L. cflerulea, the blue grossbeak, is the size 
of the bullfinch: the bill is strong, brown, and 
the base of it surrounded with black i'eathers, 
which reach on each side as far as the eye: the 
plumage is iii general a deep blue, except the 
quills and tail, which are brown, with a mixture 
of green, and across the wing-coverts a band of 
red: the legs are dusky. They inhabit South 
America, but are sometimes found in Carolina^ 
where they are seen only in pairs, but disappear 
in winter. Their song consists only of a single 
note. 

L. cardinalis, the cardinal grossbeak, is nearly 
eight inches in length. The bill is stout, and o 
a pale red color ; the irides are hazel ; the head 
is finely crested, the feathers rising up to a 
point when erect; round the bill, and on the 
throat, the color is black ; the rest of the bird is 
of a fine red ; the quills and tail duller than the 
rest, and bro\\cnish within ; the legs are the color 
of the bill. The female differs from the male,, 
being mostly of a reddish-brown. This species 
is met with in several parts of North America; 
and has attained the name of nightingale, from the 
sweetness of its song, which resembles that 
of the nightingale. In spring, and for the greater 
art of the summer, it sits on the tops of the 
ighest trees, singing early in the morning, and 
piercing the ear with its loud pipe. Tliey are 
fond of nmize and buck-wheat ; and will collect 
together large hoards of these, often as much as^ 
a bushel, which they artfully cover with leaves 
and small twigs, leaving only u small hole for 
entrance into the magazine. They are also fond 
of bees Thev come in the beginning of April 
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into New York and the Jerseys : in autumn they 
depart towards Carolina. They are pretty tame, 
frequently hopping along the road before the 
traveller ; but are not gregarious, scarcely ever 
more than three or four being met with together. 

L. chloris, the green finch, is a well knoxvn 
bird : the general color is a yellowish-green, 
palest on the rump and breast, and inclining to 
white on the belly; the quills are edged with 
yellow, and the four outer tail-feathers are yel- 
low from the middle to the base ; the bill is 
pale brown and stout; and the legs are of 
a flesh color. This species is common in Britain, 
and flies in troops during winter. They make 
their nests in sonr.e low bush or hedge, composed 
of dry , grass, and lined with hair, wool, &c., 
laying five or six greenish eggs, marked at the 
larger end with red-brown ; and the male takes 
bis turn in sitting. These birds soon become 
tame; even old ones being familiar almost as 
soon as caught; they live five or six years. 
Like the chaffinch, they grow blind if exposed to 
the sun. This species is also pretty common 
every where on the continent, but not very 
frequent in Russia; and is not at all found 
in Siberia, though it has been met with in 
Kamtschatka. 

L. coccothrausteSj'the hawfinch, is in length 
about seven inches, breadth thirteen : the bill is 
funnel-shaped, strung, thick, and of a dull pale 
pink color ; the breast and whole under side are 
of a dirty flesh-color ; the neck ash-colored ; the 
back and coverts of tlie wings of a deep brown, 
those of the tail of a yellowish bay ; the greater 
quill-feathers are black, marked with white on 
their inner webs ; the tail is short, spotted with 
white on the inner sidevs; and the logs are of a 
flesh-color. This species is ranked among the 
British birds ; but tliey only visit these king- 
doms occasionally, for the most part in winter, 
and never breed here. They abound more in 
France, coming into Burgundy in small flocks 
^ about the beginning of April ; and soon after 
making their nests between the bifurcation 
of the branches of trees, of small dry fibres, in- 
termixed with liverwort, and lined with finer 
materials. The eggs are of a roundish shape, of 
a bluish-green spotted with olive-brown, with a 
few irregular black markings interspersed. They 
are also common in Italy, CJermany, Sweden, 
and tl'.e west and south parts of Russia, where 
the wild fruits grow. They feed on berries, ker- 
nels, &c., and, from the great strength of its 
bill, crack the stones of the fruit of the haws, 
cherries, &c., with the greatest ease. 

L. curvi rostra, the common cross-bill, is about 
the size of a lark, and is known by the singularity 
of its bill, both mandibles of which curve oppo- 
site ways and cross each other. The general 
color of the plumage in the male is of a red- 
lead, inclining to rose color, and more or less 
mixed with brown ; the wings and tail are 
brown ; the legs black. The female is of a green 
color, more or less mixed with brown in those 
arts where the male is red. This species inha- 
its Sweden, (iermany, Poland, Switzerland, 
Russia, and Siberia, where it breeds ; but 
migrates sometimes in vast flocks into Britain 
and other countries ; for, though in some years 
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few are met with, yet in others they have visited 
us by thousands, fixing on such spots as are 
planted with pines, for the sake ot the seeds, 
which are their natural food. They bold the 
cone in one claw like the parrot. They also visit 
North America and Greenland ; and make their 
nests in the highest parts of fir-trees, fastening 
them to the branches with the resinous matter 
which exudes from the trees. 

L. enucleator, the pine grossbeak, is about 
nine inches long. The bill is strong, dusky, and 
forked at the end ; the head, back, neck, and 
breast, are of a rich crimson; the bottoms of 
the feathers ash-color ; the quill-feathers and tail 
dusky, their exterior edges of a dirty white ; the 
legs are black. This species frequents the most 
northern parts of this kingdom, being only met 
with in Scotland, especially the Highlands, 
where they breed, and inhabit the pine-forests, 
feeding on the seeds, like the cross-bill. They 
also abound in the pine-forests of Siberia, Lap- 
land, and the north of Russia ; and are common 
about St. Petersburgh in autumn, where they are 
caught in great plenty for the table. They 
return north in spring. They are likewise com- 
mon in the north parts of America, appearing at 
Hudson’s Bay in May, and feeding on the buds 
of the willow. ^ 

L. orix, the grenadier grossbeak, is about the 
size of a house sparrow. The forehead ,‘;Sidt‘s of 
the head, and chin, the breast a.n<L^ily, are 
black ; the wings are brown, withi$j|^ie'^fg:es ; 
and the rest of the body ij of .^^Utiful 
red color; the legs are pale. Thes^^rda'jiiihabit 
St. Helena, and the Cape of bpdd'hoj^’; fre- 
quenting watery places that abarfad ^ijffi reeds, 
among which they are suppo^cr make their 
nest. These birds, among thj gr6Bii-.Fee(^id,fromr 
the brightness of their colors^ ap)^ar"^ike so 
many scarlet lilies. 

L. pensilis, the pensil^f ll% toddy 

bird of Fryer, is about tltl^ |: of the holpse spar- 
row : the bill is black, tb^ , are yeflow ; tlie 
head, throat, and fore ttfie neck,^lje same; 
from the nostrils sprinw a -dull greeb stripe, 
which passes throughJine eye and beyond iiv 
where it is broader ; ine hind part of the head 
and neck, the back, rdmp, and wing coverts, 
are of the same coloV; the quills are black, 
edged with green } Jthe’^ belly is deep gray, and 
the tail and legs are black. This species is 
found at Madagascar, and fabricates a nest of a 
curious construction, composed of straw and 
reeds interwoven in shape of a bag, the open- 
ing beneath. It is fastened above to a twig of 
some tree ; motilly to those growing on the bor- 
ders of streams. . On one side of this, within, is 
the true nest. Tlfe,bird ddbsnot form a new nest 
every year, but^^tpns a new one to the end of 
the last ; and often as many as five in nufiiber, 
one hanging from another. These build in 
society like rooks, jWO or 600 being often seen 
on ofle tree. • 

Philippina,Ij;Jhe Philippine grossbeak, is 
about the size of a" sparrow : the top of the head, 
the hind part of the neck and back, and the 
scapulars, are yellow, the middle of the feathers 
brown ; the lower part cf the back is brown, 
/with whitish 4 nargins ; the fore part of the neck 
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and breast are yellow; and thence to the 
% 2 nt yellowish white ; the wing coverts brown, 
edged with white ; like quills are brown, witli 
pale rufous, or whitish edges ; and the tail 
the same ; the legs are yellowish. These birds 
inhabit the Philippine Islands, and are noted for 
making a most curious nest, in form of a long 
cylinder, swelling out into a globose form in the 
middle. This is composed of the fine fibres of 
leaves, &.C., and fastened by the upper pan to 
the extreme branch of a tree. The entrance 
is from beneath ; and after ascending the cylin- 
der, as far as the globular cavity, the true nest is 
placed on one side of it ; where this little archi- 
tect lays her eggs, and hatches her brood in 
perfect security. A variety of this species, the 
baglafechat, an inhabitant of Abyssinia, makes a 
very curious nest like the former, but a little 
different in shape, which is said to have some- 
what of a spiral form, not unlike that of a nau- 
tilus. It suspends it, like the other, on the 
extreme twig of some tree, cliiefly one that hangs 
over some still water; and always turns the 
opening towards that quarter whence least rain 
may be expected. 

L. pyrrhula, the bullfinch, is well known. 
The head, wings, and tail, are black ; the breast 
and belly red ; the upper 4ail coverts and vent 
white; and the breast ash-color. The female 
differs in having the under parts of a reddish 
brown. This species is common in most parts 
of the continent, and throughout Russia and 
Siberia, where it is caught for the table. They 
are pretty common in England, and build 
in bushes, five or six feet from the ground. 
The nest is composed chietty of moss ; and the 
eggs, which are five or six in number, are dirty 
bluish white, marked at tlie large end with dark 
t^]H)ts. The lime of breeding is about the end of 
May, or beginning of June. In summer they 
frequent woods and retired places. In winter 
they approach gardens and orchards, and make 
havock among the buds of trees. The bullfinch, 
in its wild state, has only a plain note, but 
when lamed it becomes remarkably docile, and 
may be taught any tune after a pipe, or to whistle 
any notes in tlie justest manner ; it seldom for- 
gets what it has learned ; and will become 
s» tame as to come at call, perch on its master’s 
shoulders, and, at command, go through a diffi- 
cult m\i$ical lesson. They may be also taught 
fo speak, and some thus instructed are annually 
brought to London from Germany. 

L socia, the sociable grossbeaJe, is alxnit the 
size of a bullfinch : the general color of the body 
above is rufous brown, tfie under parts yellow- 
ish; the beak and muule are black; the legs 
brown, and the tail it f^iprt. H^nhabits the in- 
^rbr country at tfie^ Cape of Good Hope, 
fbese birds live iogd^r in large societies, and 
tbeir mode of nidi§pj|^pn is extremely uncom- 
They build ’ihSSpecies of mimosa, which 
grows to an unconqPon size, and which they 
seem to select for that purpose, as well on 
account of its ample head, and the great strength 
el Its branches, calculated to admit and to sup- 
pert the extensive buildings which they have to 
erect, as for the tallness and 8mi»qthness of 
trunk, which their great enemies, the serpent 


tribe, are unable to climb. The method in which 
the nests themselves are fabricated is highly 
curious. In one described by Mr. Paterson 
there could be no less a number, he says, than 
from 800 to 1000 residing under the same roof. 
He calls it a roof, because it perfectly resembles 
that of a thatched house ; and the ridge forms an 
angle so acute and so smooth, projecting over 
the entrance of the nest below, tliat it is impossi- 
ble for any reptile to approach them. The 
industry of these birds ‘seems almost equal,’ 
says our author, ‘ to that of the bee ; throughout 
the day they appear to be busily employed 
in carrying a fine species of grass, which is the 
principal material they employ for the purpose 
of erecting this extraordinary work, as well as for 
additions and repairs. Many trees 1 have seen 
borne down with the weight, and others I have 
observed with their bouglis completely covered 
over. One of the deserted nests I had the 
curiosity to break down, so as to inform myself 
of the internal structure of it, and found it 
equally ingenious with that of the external. 
There are many entrances, each of which forms 
a regular street, with nests on both sides, at 
about two inches distance from each other. The 
grass with which they build is called the bosh- 
man’s grass ; and I believe the seed of it to he 
their principal food ; though, on examining their 
nests, I found the wings and legs of different 
insects.’ 

L. tridactyla, the three-toed grossbeak, the 
guisso ball to of Huffbn, has only three toes, two 
before and one behind. The bill is toothed on 
the edges : the head, throat, and forepart of the 
neck, are of a beautiful red, which is prolonged 
in a narrowband quite to the vent; the upper 
part of the neck, hack, and tail, are black ; the 
Wing coverts brown edged with while ; quills 
brown, with greenish edges ; and legs a dull 
red : tlie wings reach half way on the tail. This 
species inhabits Abyssinia; where it frequents 
woods, and is a solitary species. It feeds on 
kernels of seeds, which it breaks with ease with 
its bill. 

LOXODllOMTCK, n. s. Or. Xo(6c, oblique 
and SpofioQy a course. Oblique sailing. 

lAtxodromick is the art of oblique sailing by the 
rhomb, which always makes an equal angle with 
every meridian ; that is, when you sail neither di- 
rectly under the equator, nor under one and the 
same meridian, but across them : hence the table of 
rhombs, or the transverse table of miles, with the 
table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the 
sailor may practically find his course, distance, lati- 
tude, or longitude, is called loxoJromich, Harris, 

LOY'AL, adj. "v Fr. /oya/, loi {law) ; Ttal. 

Loy'alist, n. s. tUale (le); Span, leal (le), 

Loy'ally, nrfv. I Strictly, attached or obe- 

Loy'alty, n. s. J dient to the laws of one’s 
country, and hence to the sovereign ; faithful to 
vows or engagements of any kind. A loyalist 
is an adherent to the king or sovereign power. 
Loyalty (Fr. loiaute)^ fidelity to prince or coun- 
try; or any object of vows or attachment. 

The regard of duty in that most loyal nation over- 
came all other difficulties. KnoUes, 
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Of Gloster's treachery, 

And of the layal service of liis sou, 

When 1 informed him, tJien he called me sot. 

Shakspeare. 

Though loyalt y, well liehl, to fools does 
Our faith mere folly; >et he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer. Id. 

What though you be loiful to earthly kings and 
their crowns and kingdoms, yet if you be traitors and 
rebels against the King of his church, .lesus Christ, 
and the screptro of his kingdom ; not siifi'ering him 
by his laws and otHcois to reign over you, shall 
your louiil!^ towards men excuse your treasons 
against the Loni. Bp. Hull. 

i he cedar, by the instigation of the loifulisis, fell 
out with the hoinebians. Ifuuel's t’oral Ftnrsl. 

He had never any vcnciation for the court, but 
only such bpaltq to the king as the law required. 

Clarendon. 

Hail wedded love ! by thee 
Founded in reason loml, just, and pure. Milton. 

Alrdud failiiful found 
I'nshaken, unsedneed, unterrified. 

His lopuUtj he kept. Id. 

For loiiitif}) is still the same, 

AVhelher it win or lose the game ; 

True as the dial to the sun. 

Although it he not shone upon. Hndibras, 
There J.aodamia with Kvadne moves, 

Unhaj)py both, but loiial m their loves. Dryden. 

subjects ofleu seize their prince. 

Yet mcau his sacred person not the hiast offence. 

Id, 

The circling 'car 1 wait, with ampler stores. 

And fitter ])Ouij», to hail iny native slu)res ; 

'Fhen by my realms due homage would be paid, 

For wealthy kings are toyalln obeyed. 

/*('/»(•’.> Otlyssei^, 

'fhe Uiost inviolable attnclnr.ent to the laws of our 
country is (v.i iy when^ acknowledged a capital vir- 
tini ; and, wlierti th«j people are not so happy as to 
lia»o any bigislatiire but a single person, the stricNtst 
Inijulty is, in tliat i:ase, the tiucst patriutlsin. 

Hume, 

W'e too are friends to loyaliy. Wa love 
The 1 K'lng. who loves the .aw cspccts his bounds, 
And jcigns content within tj-ein. Couper. 

J-OYOl.A (Igriatius), llu* founder of the order 
f f the .Jesuits, was born at tin* castle of Foyola, 
in (jiupuscoa, in 1 191 ; and liccainc first jiage to 
ferilinand V., king of Spain, and then an officer 
in bis army. In tliis last capacity he signa> 
list'd liiniself by In’s valor; ami had bis right leg 
liroken by a cannon ball, at the siege of Pam- 
pcluna, in l.'»21. While confined by his wound, 
a Life of the Saints was put into bis hands, 
winch determined him to forsake llie military 
for the ecclesiastical profession. His first de- 
vout exercise was to dedicate himself to the 
HIrssed Virgin as her knight. lie then prac- 
tised the most severe mortifications for above a 
year; after which he w^ent a pilgnmage to the 
Holy I.and ; and, on Ins return to Kurope, hq 
continued bis theological studies in tlui univer- 
sities of Spain, though he was then thirty-three 
years of age. In 1,526, upon commencing 
preacher, he was imprisoned at Alcara and Sala- 
manca/ ^and impeached before the inquisition. 
After this he went to Paris, and laid the founda- 
tion of his new order ; the institutes of which he 
presented to pope Paul III., who made many 
objections to them, hut at last condrincd the in- 


stitution in lji40. He died in Rome, July 3 1st 
1556, aged sixty-six; and left his disciples two 
celebrated works; 1. Spiritual Exerc^s; 2. 
Constitutions, or Rules of the Order. Hut, though 
these avowed institutes contain many privileges 
obnoxious to the welfare of society, the most ob- 
jectionable are contained in the private rules 
entitled Monita Secreta, which were not disco- 
vered till the close of the seventeenth century; 
and most writers attribute these, and even the 
Constitutions, to Laynez, tlie second general of 
the order. 

LOZ' ENGL, n. s. Fr. losenge , Gr. Xo^oc, 
oblique. A rhomb; a preserved fruit, or medici- 
nal cake, of this form. 

Not. icladde in silke was he, 

Hut all in flowris and flowrettcs, 

T painted ail with amorettes. 

And with losiniris and scochons. 

With birdis, liberdes, and lions, 

And othir liestis wrought fui well. 

Chaucer. Romuunt of the Hose. 

rhe best builders resolve upon rectangular squares, 
as a mean between too few and too many augles ; 
and, through the equal inclination of the sides, they 
aie stronger than the rhomb or losenge. 

iretfo/t’s Arcfiji^atvre. 

riiey are of two sorts, square and the 

first is used in cutting very broad strfkltes, the other 
for fainter and more delicate lineSk -. 

Jntitpn'i Elements. 

Lozr.N(;F, in ber,'ildr)\ See HfcnAfjiBY* 
Though all heralds agree that ladies are to place 
their arms on lozenges, y(sit they differ with re- 
spect to the cruises that gave rise to it. Plntarcii 
says, in the life of Thosed^, that in Megara, an 
anei(.*nt town of ( Jreece, tllB tomb-stones, under 
which the bodies of the zVpiazohs lay, were of that 
form. S. JV'tra Srinct;^-»ttyg^.this shield repre- 
sents a cushion, on which women used to sit and 
spin. Sir ,1. Feme thinks it is formed from the 
sliield called d'esra, which the Homans finding: 
unlit for war, allowed wOmeh to place their en- 
signs upon, with one of its angles always upper- 
most. 

LozKNfsr.s, arppng jewellers, are common tc 
brilliant and rose diamonds. In brilliants liiey 
arc formed by the meeting of the skill and star 
facets on the be/.il ; in the latter by the iiieetini; 
of the facets in the horizontal ribs of the crown. 
See Facet. 

LOZERE, a department of France, is formed 
of the ancient district of the Gevaudan and part 
of the Cevennes dependent on the former pro- 
vince of I.angnedoc, and takes its name from a 
small chain of mountains, being part of those 
called the Cevennes mountains. The chief place 
is Mende; it consists of three arrondissements 

or subprefeefures, Mende containing 43,821 in- 
habitants ; Florae 39,453; Marvejols 50,600 ; 
making a total population of 133,934 souls* 
an area of 2421 square It is subdivided 

into twenty-four cantonjs^Jnd 191 communes, 
yielding a territorial revenue of 5,904,000 francs, 
is in the ninth military division, with two elec- 
toral arrondissements, which send two members 
to the chamber of deputies. It has a royal court 
at Nismes, and a bisnopric at Mende. This de- 
partment is bounded on the north by those ot 
Cantal and the Hpper Loire; on the east iV 
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those of Ardeche and the Card ; on the south by 
the Gard, and on the west by that of the Avey- 
ron. It is intersected by mountains, on which 
are many lakes abounding in hsh, and by valleys 
and plains of moderate extent and not very fer- 
tile. It is divided by nature into three parts, 
known by their respective names of Montagnes, 
Causses, and Cevennes ; the first of which pro- 
duces rye, a small quantity of barley and oats 
and forage ; the second, which is the most fer- 
tile, yields wheat, small grain, forage, and fruits; 
the third produces a little rye, chestnuts, and a 
great quantity of potatoes. The Cevennes moun- 
tains extend over part of this department, from 
one of the peaks of which, the mountain of Lo- 
ztire, it derives its name ; they are covered with 
snow during a part of tlie year. Among the 
plants which grow spontaneously in these moun- 
tains, are many that are useful in pharmacy. 
(;reat flocks of sheep are reared here, and a great 
number of mules; during the summer also they 
receive flocks from Lower Languedoc. In some 
parts the mulberry tree is cultivated with toler- 
able success. The tempera’ vue of the atmosphere 
is very variable ; at some periods, and at certain 
(IcLtrccs of altitude, two or three difl'orent tempe- 
ruiuresare experienced in the same day. In the 
north the winter lasts for six months, and in some 
yrars even nine; but towards the south it 
scarcely continues four months. The height of 
the sun and the numerous waters render this 
country cold and damp, and this is the common 
temperature of the department; the winters are 
usttiilly severe, the spring seasons rainy, the 
summers often stormy, and the autumns fine only 
towards the eiid. This mountainous country is 
culiivatfd with oxen, and does not yield a suffi- 
cii nt supply for its inhabitants. There are 21,681 
liKtars of forests and very few vineyards; the 
mean produce of every hectar of arable land is 
U'Ti francs ninety-four centimes. 

Here are also mines of iron, lead, antimony, 
''i'.ver, and copper, and quarries of marble, gra- 
nite, porphyry, and plaster. At liagnols there 
iuv mineral waters. The manufacture of serges, 
iiml Colton spinning, is carried on successfully; 
•luiies of copper and lead are worked, and vari- 
<jns foundries. A number of workmen annually 
^mi'^rate to the south, to attend the cuUivaliori 

tlie silk-worm, and at the same time to labor 
nt the hay making and the harvest. The people 
Irnde in wine, chestnuts, oil, coarse cloths, serges, 

cotton yam. 

The I'rincipal rivers are the Tarn, the Lot, the 
^'^hier, the Gardon, the Clj^assezal, the Truyere, 

Bez, the Tarnon, the Mrraente, the .lauie and 

Cologne. It is crosse(^,by none of the great 
’oyul roads; but fourte«h different cross roads 
strve to promote the communication ; goods are 
chiefly conveyed on mules* 

I.x)ZERt, The, a high mountain in the Ce- 
^ennes, situated at the eastern exiremity of the 
^epartment, lo which it gives its name. It is 
Jbout 1473 metres above the level of the sea, and 
plat of granite on the top, in shape bearing 
resemblance to the back of an ass, about ten or 
fek f covered with f|ne pastures and 

W, n. *. A game at cards. See Loo. 


LURBARD, n. s. ^ Perhaps from Lob, 
Lub'ber, > which see. There 

Lub'berly, adj. & adv,j Sire also Belg. lobbeUf 
emasculated, and luyard, a lout, probable deri- 
vations. A sturdy, lazy fellow. Lubberly is 
awkward ; clownish. 

For tempests and showers deceiveth a many, 

And lingering lubbers loose many a penie. Tusser, 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder, 
s if his feet were on brave Hector’s breast. 

And great Troy slirinking. 

tShulisi>eare. Troilug and Cressida* 

A notable lubber thou reportest him to be. 

Shakgpeare, 

I came to Eaton to marry ]Mrs. Anne Page ; and 
shc*s a great luhherhi boy. Id. 

These chase the smalltT shoals of fish from the 
main sea into the havens, leaping up and down puf- 
fing like a fat lubber out of breatli. Carew. 

'fell how the drudging goblin sweat ; 

His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn, 

'I'hat ten day labourers could not end ; 
rheii lies him down the lubber fend. MUtmi, 
JMerry Andiew on the low rope copies lubberly the 
same tricks which his master is so dexterously per- 
forming on the liigh. Dry den* 

\‘enetians do not more uncouthly ride, 

Tiian did your lubber state mankind bestride. 

Id. 

How can you name that superannuated IMerl 

Congreve. 

Yet their wine and their victuals those curmudgeon 
Inhbu rds 

Lock up from my sight in cellars and cupboards. 

Swift, 

LUBEC, or Ll beck, a city and port of Ger- 
many, in Lower Saxony. It is seated at the 
conflux of the Trave with the Steckenitz, the 
Elbe, the Wackenitz, &c., twelve miles from the 
Haltic, wh. re it has a fine harbour. By the 
Steckenitz and the EUbe it communicates with 
the (ic?rnian Ocean. The city lies on the side of 
a hill, witli the Trave, increased by the Stccke- 
iiitz on the one side, and the Wackenitz on the 
other ; and is strongly fortified with bastions, 
walls, and ramparts ; the last of which are planted 
witli trees, and for man agreeable walk, l.ubcc, 
being formerly tlie chief of the llanse Towns was 
very powerful, but a great jiart [of its trade is 
now transferred to Hamburg: however, it still 
employs 100 ships, and has a fair share of the 
Baltic trade. It is about two miles long, and 
more than one broad. The houses are of stone. 
Several of the streets have on each .side rows of 
lime trees, with canals in the middle. The 
chief public structures arc the cathedral, the 
church of St. Mary’s, several Lutheran churches, 
a nunnery with an abbc.ss, and prioress; a poor’s 
house, an alms-house, orphan house, a hospital 
de«licated to the Holy Ghost, a house in which 
poor travellers are entertained three days, and 
then sent forward with a pass, or provided with 
rtedicine if ill ; a C’alvinistic church, and Ca- 
tholic Cliapel. The deputies of the llanse 
Towns used to meet in the town house of Lu- 
bec. Inhabitants 55,000. It is forty miles 
north-east of Hamburg. In 1802 Lubec had 
seventy to eighty merchant vessels of burthen, 
abd ill the same year there entered 1368 vessels 
and cleared out 1234. It has manufactories of 
cordage and sail-cloth, sugar refineries and to* 
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bacco manufactories, and builds merchant yes- 
sets. Travemunde is a village of fishermen and 
pilots, on the north bank of the river ; it has a 
Tortress mounting forty cannons. Its port^ 
where vessels above 200 tons lighten to ascend 
to Lubec, can hold sixty sail. A packet sails 
between this place and Petersburg. 

LUBIENITSKI (Stanislaus), a Polish gentle- 
man, born at Cracow in 1623, and educated by 
his father. He became a celebrated Socinian 
minister; and endeavoured to obtain toleration 
from the German princes for his brethren. His 
labors, however, were ineffectual; being himself 
persecuted by the Lutheran ministers and ba- 
nished from place to place, until at length, in 1675, 
he was poisoned with his two daughters, liis wife 
narrowly escaping. He wrote, 1. A liistory of 
the Reformation in Poland ; 2. A History of 
Comets, from the Flood to 1665: and other 
works in Latin. 

LUKIN (Augustin), according to Dr. Wat- 
kins, or Nicholas I.ubin according to others, geo- 
grapher to Louis XIV., and an Augustine monk, 
was born in 1624. He wrote a description of 
Lapland ; Sacred Geography ; and several other 
works. He died in 1695, aged seventy-one. 

Lvbin (Eliliard), a Protestant divine, born at 
Westersted in Germany, and educated at Leip- 
sic. He became professor of poetry in the uni- 
versity of Rostock, in 1595: and in 1605 pro- 
fessor of divinity. He wrote notes on Anacreon, 
Juvenal, Persius, &c., and several other works; 
but his most celebrated production is a treatise 
on the nature and origin of evil, entitled Phos- 
phorus deCausfi primti ctNatura Mali, printed at 
Rostock in 1596; in which we have a curious 
hypothesis to account for the origin of moral evil. 
He supposed two co-eternal principles; not 
matter and vacuum, as Epicurus did : but God, 
and Nihilum or Nothing. 

LUBLIN, a considerable town of Poland, ca- 
pital of the palatinate of trie same name, with a 
citadel, a bishop’s see, a university, a Jewish sy- 
nagogue, and judicial courts. It has three fairs, 
frequented by merchants from all nations. It is 
seated on the Bystrzna. Long. 22” 3P E., lat. 
51® 26 N. 

LU'BRICATE, V. </. Lat, lultricus. To 
LuBRfc'iTY, n. s. I make smooth, slippe- 
Lu'bric, adj . [ ry, or of easy move- 

Li/bricous, f ment. Lubricity is 

Lubrifica’tion, n. s. j smoothness; aptnes.s 
Lubrifac'tion. J to move or glide ea- 
sily ; slipperiness ; uncertainty ; wantonness. 
Lubric and lubricous are, smooth; slippery; 
loose ; unsteady ; wanton. Lubrification and 
lubrifaction, the act of making smooth or lubri- 
cous. 

The cause is hibrif action and relaxation, as in me- 
dicines emollient ; such as milk, honey, and mallows. 

Bacon* 

I will deduce nim from his cradle through the 
deep and luxtrick waves of state, till he is swallowed 
in the gulph of fatality. Wotton* 

A throng 

Of short thick sobs, whose thundering volleys float 
And roll themselves over her luhrieh throat 
Jn panting murmurs. Cranhaw, 

lie that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, 
excepted them not out of the charge of uni venal 


it 


vanity ; and yet the politician is not discoi 
the inconstancy of human affairs, and the nwnettv 
of his subject. GlamUW$ ApdogJ 

The judgment being the leading power, if it 
stored with luhricoui opinions instep of clearly con* 
ceived truths, and peremptorily resolved in them 
the practice will be as irregular as the conceptions. * 

.... 

The manifold impossibilities and lubricities of 
matter cannot have the same conveniencies in any 
modification. More, 

From the letchery of these fauns, he thinks that 
satyr is derived from them, as if wantonness and 
lubricity were essential to that poem which ought in 
all to be avoided. Dryden. 

Why were we hurried down 
This lubrick and adulterate age ; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ increase the steaming ordures of the stage ? Id. 

A state of tranquillity is never to be attained, but 
by keeping perpetually in our thoughts the cer- 
tainty of death and the lubricity of fortune. 

^^trange. 

Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature • 
the mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, andiho 
oil preserves the mucilage from inspissation. 

nay on Creation. 

A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction and 
luhri^i'ation of the heads of the bones ; an oily one, 
furnished by the marrow ; a mucilaginous, supplied 
by certain glandules seated in the articulations. 

Id. 

The parts of water being voluble and lubrieom, as 
well as fine, it easily insinuates itself into the tubes 
of vegetables, and by that means introduces into 
them the matter it bears along with it. 

Woodward^t Natural History. 
There are aliments which, besides this lulmcating 
quality, stimulate in a small degree. 

Arbuihnot on Aliments. 
The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and 
the saponaceous remedies, some of which lubricate, 
and others both lubricate and stimulate. Sharp. 

To trace in Nature’s most minute design 
The signature anj stamp of power divine , 
Contrivance intricate, expressed with eaie, 

Where unassisted sight no beauty see^ ; 

The shapely limb and lubricated joint, 

Within the small dimensions of a point, 

Muscle and nerve miraculously spun ; 

His mighty work, who speaks ana it is done. 

Cowpr . 

LUCAN lA, a country of Italy, and a part of 
Magna Grascia ; bounded on the north by the 
Silarus, by which it is separated from the Picen- 
tini, and by the river Bradanus, by which it is 
parted from the Apuli Peuceiii ; on the south by 
the Laws, which separated it from the Brullii; 
on the east by the Sinus Tarentinus ; and on the 
west by the Tuscan Sea. 

LUCANUS (Marcus Annseus)^ a I^atin poet, 
bom at Corduba in Spain, about A. D. 39. H® 
was the son of Anneeus Mela, the youngest bro* 
ther of Seneca ; and was conveyed to Roma at 
the age of eight months. At Rome he was edu- 
cated under the Stoic Cornutus, so warmly cele- 
brated by his disciple Persius the satiri-^t, who 
was the intimate fnend of Lucan. In the close 
of his education, Lucan is said to have passed 
some time at Athens. On his return to R 
he rose to the office of questor, before he had at- 
tained the legal age. He was afterwards enrol- 
led among the augurs ; and married a Udy « 
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n6bl6 . Lttcati liad^lfbt solbe time been 
admitted t6 fimilmrity vdth Nero, when the em- 
peror chose to contend with him for poetical 
honors by the public recitil a poem ne had 
composed on INiobe. Lucan had the hardiness to 
repeat a poem on OrpheuSi^n competition with 
that of Nero ; and the judges of the contest were 
just and bold enough to decide against the empe- 
ror. Hence N^ro became the persecutor of his 
successful rival, and prohibited him to produce 
any poetry in public. The well known conspi- 
racy of Piso against the tyrant soon followed ; 
and Tacitus concludes that Lucan engaged in the 
enterprise from the poetical injuries he had re- 
ceived. His firmness and intrepidity are very 
forcibly displayed in the picture of his death 
which Tacitus has given us. lie was condemned 
to have his veins\ opened, as his uncle Seneca 
had before him; and, ‘ while his blood issued 
in streams, perceiving his feet and hands to grow 
cold and stitfen, and life to retire by little and 
little from the extremities, while his heart was 
still beating with vital warmth, and Ins faculties 
nowise impaired, he recollected some lines of his 
own, which described a wounded soldier expir- 
ing in a manner that resembled this. These lines 
he rehearsed ; and they were the last words he. 
over uttere<l.* The critics diffe/r concerning the 
verses of the Pharsalia which the author repeat- 
ed. Some think the verses were v. 810 to 814, 
lib. ix., but Lipsius contends, tliat the passage 
occurs in lib. iii. v. GJ15 — 638 ; thus translated 
by Mr. Rowe ; 

ijo single wound the gaping rupture seems, 

\VUerc trickling crimson swells in slender streams ; 
But, from an op'nittg horrible and wade, 

A thousand vessels pour the bursting tide : 

At once the winding channel’s course was broke ; 
Where wandering life her mazy journey took ; 

At once the currents all forgot their way, 

And lost their purple in the azure sea. 

Such was the death of Lucan, before he had 
completed his twenty-seventh year. His wife, 
Polla Argentaria, is said to have transcribed and 
; corrected the first three books of his Pharsalia 
I after his death. Quintilian disputes the title of 
I bucau to bf classed among the poets ; and Sca- 
liger savs, that he seems rather to bark than to 
I sing. But the most elevated poetic spirits have 
been his warmest admirers ; in f'rance he was 
idolised by Corneille, and in England translated 
by Rowe. The severest censures on Lucan have 
proceeded from those who have 'unfairly com- 
pared his language to that of Virgil; but how 
unjust is such a comparison! How difterently 
‘bould we think of Virgil as a poet, if we pos- 
sessed only the verses which he wrote at that 
period of life when Lucan composed his Phar- 
saUa! In the disposition of his subject, in the 

a fiety and elegance of dictiop;- he is un- 
tedly far inferior to Virgil : bui;if we attend 
^0 the bold originality of his design, and to the 
of his sentiments; if we consider the 
pharsalia as the rapid arid uncorrected sketch of 
I* young poet, executed in an age when the spirit 
nis countrymen was broken, and their taste 
\ literature corrupted ; it may be justly esteem- 
* one of the most noble and most wonderful 
Productions of the huhiari mind. Lucan wrote 
VoL. XIIL 


seveM ‘^"pdeifis, but none remain besides his 
Pharsalia. 

Lucanus, the stag-beetle, in zoology, a genus of 
rinsects of the order col eoptera. The antennae end 
in a club or knob, which is compressed or flfit- 
tened on one side, and divided into short laminae 
resembling the teeth of a comb ; the jaws are 
porrected or advanced before the head, and are 
dentated. See Entomology. 

L. cervus is the largest as well as the most sin- 
gular species. It has two large moveable max- 
illa?, resembling the horns of a stag, which pro- 
ject from its head, and have acquired it the 
appelKition of stag-beetle. Those maxilla?, broad 
and flat, equal to one-third of its length, have in 
the middle, towards their inner part, a small 
branch, and at their extremity are forked. They 
have also several small teeth throughout their 
length. The head that bears these maxill® is 
irregular, very broad, and short. Tlie thorax is 
something narrower than the head and body, and 
margined round. The elytra are very plain, 
without either streaks or lines. The whole ani- 
mal is of a deep brown color. It is commonly 
found upon the oak, but is scarce in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; and, though the large.sl of 
coleopterous insects to be met with in this part 
of the world, it is much smaller tlian those of 
the same specitjs that are found in woody coun- 
tries. It is strong and vigorous, and its horns, 
with which it pinches severely, are carefully to 
be avoided. The jaws are sometimes as red as 
coral, which gives this insect a very beautiful ap- 
l)earance ; the female is distinguislied by the 
.shortness of tlie jaws, wliich are not half so long 
as those of the male. The females deposit their 
eggs in trunks of decayed trees, such as the oak 
and the ash. The larvie lodge under the bark, 
and in the hollow of old trees, which they eat 
into and reduce into line powder, and there 
transform themselves into chrysalids. They are 
common in Kent and Sussex, and are sometimes 
met with in otlier ])arts of England. Tlie por- 
recled jaws arc particularly useful to these ani- 
mals, in stripping o(f the bark from trees, and 
atlixiiig thetnselves tlieri‘by to the tree, while 
they suck with llieir trunk the juice that oozes 
from it. 

LUCAHIA, from Lat. lucus, a grove, a feast 
celebrated at Rome, on liie 18th of July, in me- 
mory of the flight of the Romans into a wood, 
where they found an asylum from the Hauls. 
This wood w»as situated between the Tiber and 
the Via Salaria. On this festival, Plutarch in- 
forms us, it was customary to pay the actors with 
the money arising from the felling of wood. This 
money wa.s called lucar. 

LUCAS (Richard), D. D., a learned English 
divine, born in 1648, and educated at Oxford; 
after which he took orders, and was for some 
time master of the free school at Abergavenny, , 
Being esteemed an excellent preacher, he be- ’ 
came vicar of St. Stephen's Coleman Street, and 
lecturer of St. Olave's in Southwark. In 1696 
he wav installed prebendary of Westminster. 
His sight began to fail in his youth, and he to- 
tally lost it in his middle ago. lie was greatly 
esteemed for his piety and learning; and pub- 
lished several works, particularly ; 1 . Practical 

Y 
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aristianity! 2. Ao Enquiry aRer Happiaea; of all Jiia Wfk*. It waljn Ae coU^tJoj 
3. Several ^rmons ; 4. A Latin translation of the the kmg of f ^ce; and said by Muolles to bf 
whole Duty of Man. lie died in 1715, unique; bat Mariette had also an impression of 

Lucas Jacobs, or Lucas Van Levdkn, an it. It repnseiita a traveliing bay-piper with his 
eminent artist, called also llugense, was born at family, consisting of his wife, seven children, a 
Leyden in 1494. He received his first instnjc- little dog, &c., in. a singular group. This rare 
tions in painting from Iiis father Hugues Jacobs : print is dated 1520, and has been «old for sixteen 
but completed Ins studies under Cornelius En- louis d’ors. It is nearly seven inches and a half 
gelbrecht! A few years before his death, it is high by four and three-quarters broad; and has 
said that during a journey through Zealand and been twice copied. 

Brabant a painter of Flushing, envious of his LUCCA, Duchy of, is a small principality 
great abilities, gave him poison at an entertain- created a duchy by the congress of Vienna in 
inent, which, though slow, was fatal in its ef- 1815, and given in full sovereignty to her ma- 
fects, and put an end to his life, after six years jesty the Infanta Maria Louisa ol Spain, and 
languishing under its cruel influence. Others, her descendants in the direct male line. It is 
however, attribute his death to his incessant in- encompassed by Tuscany, Modena, and the 
dustry. Fhe superiority of his genius manifest- Mediterranean, and contains about 430 square 
ed itself very early; for his works, even when but miles. Much of it is mountainous, and its 
nine years of age, were so excellent as to excite scenery is picturesque and beautiful, while the 
the admiration of all contemporary artists; and, industry of the inhabitants has covered numerous 
when he was about fifteen, he painted a St. Hu- hills to their very summits with vines, olives, 
bert which gained him great applause, llis chestnuts, and mulberry trees. The atmosphert* 
tone of coloring, Mr. Filkington observes, is has all the mildness aud serenity of Italy, and 
good ; his attitudes are well chosen ; his figures the delightful plain on which the capital stands, 
have a considerable expression in their faces ; and and the valleys in other parts of the duchy, are 
his pictures are very highly finished. He en- composed of black alluvial soil, abounding with 
deavoured to proportion the strength of his co- rich pasturage. Some grain is produced, but 
Icring to the difl'erent degrees of distance in wine, oil, and silk, are the chief products. In- 
which his objects were placed: for, in that early habitants 124,000. 

time, the true principles of perspective were but Lucca, th^ capital, is situated near the soutlierr) 
little known. In tne town-hall at Leyden his confines, on the river Serchio. It is abottt three 
finest picture, the Last Judgment, is preserved miles in circumference. Its ramparts are phitited 
with great care ; the magistrates having refused with trees. Several of the churches ^ bwlt of 
very large sums for it. Lucas painted not only Carrara marble. The cathedral and 
in oil, but also in distemper and upon glass, are the most elegant. The prince!H|^|jH|pp is 
Nor was he less eminent for his engraving. The a large structure surrounded and 

strokes are as delicate upon the objects in the many of the nobility have clegaiA in 

front, as upon those in the distances; and this the vicinity, llere are a universifil^l^^il^ 
want of variety, joined with the feebleness of of arts and sciences, and a celeliffiMiJ eilablish- 
ihe masses of shadow, gives his engravings, with ment for the education of focnaled^bf noble 
all their neatness, an unfinished appearance. He birth. Theie are likewise manufactures ofelof' 
was attentive to the minutiie of his art. He gave and silk, but the principal trade is in oil. T1 
freat expression to the heads of his figures ; but baths of Lucca are on the banks of the Sercb 
Tn his works the same heads are loo often re- near the town and much frequented. The rcl 
pealed. The hands and feet arc rather mannered gion is Catholic, the army anout 800, and tli 
than correct; and, when he attempted to draw yearly income of duchy nearly i,’65,00( 
the naked figure, he succeeded but indifferently. The inhabitants, who are a moral and industnou 
He made the folds of his draperies long and race, amount to about 18,000. 
flowing ; but his female figures are too often ex- LUCE, n,s, Lat. iupus, A pike foil grown 
cessively loaded with girdles, bandages, and other f„i -.rtrich had ha in mew., 

ornamental trappings. He engraved on wood. And many a bieme and many a Iwr in »t«w. 
as well as on copper; but his works on the for- Cfunieer, Cant, TuUs. 

mer are not numerous. They are, howijver, very They give the doasen white lueet in their coat, 
spinted ; though not equal, upon the whole, to 

those of his friend Albert. Lucas’s pr iiLs are Luce, in ichthyology. See Esox. 
pretty numerous, but seldom met with complete. LUC ENA, a large inland town of Cordova, 

The following are among the principal : 1. Ma- in the south of Spain. It contains three m* 
hornet sleeping, with a priest murdered by his firmaries a foundling hospital, and eleven p’* 
side, and another figure stealing his sword ; a houses ; and it has manufoctures of linen, clot . 
middling-sized upright plate, J.*>08. 2. An ecce and soap, besides the adjacent salt works ® 
homo, a large plate, lengthwise, 1510. 3. The .Tarales. Population 12/)C0: thirty-two 
crucifixion on Mount Calvary, 1510. 4. The S. S. K. of Cordova. ^ L 

wise men’s offering, on Mount Calvary, 1,513. 32' N. There are two other small towns of 
5, Return of the prodigal son, middling-sized, name in Andalusia, and Valencia. ^ 

lengthwise, 1.518, 6. The dance of Magdalen, LU'CENT, nAV ^ Lat. 

large, lengthwise, 1519. 7. Hi.s own portrait, Lu'cin, f lucide. Bright; 

small, upright, 1525. 8. David playing before Lvch/ity, n. t. V resplendent ; u* 

Saul, a middlingrsized, upright, very fine print. Lt;crF'£RODS,cu//. \ lucid : applied mewP 

9. A print called Ulespicgle,whicins the scarcest Lucif'rc. /rically to clearne!** 
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brightness of intellect as opposed to insanity : 
luciferotie is giving light: luciiic, making or 
creating light 

The long dissensions of the two houses, which, al- 
thous^ they had had Lucid intervals and happy 
pauses, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, 
ready to break forth. Vktcon, 

1 meant the day-star should not brighter nse, 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent scat. 

Ben Jonsoiu 

A spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer in the sun*s lucent orb. 

Through his glazed optick tube yet never saw. 

Milton, 

Over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flowed ; 

Livelier man Maliboean. Id, 

On the fertile banks 

Of Abana and Pharpar, lucid streams. Id, 

The experiment is not ignoble, and luciferoun 
enough, as shewing a new way to produce a volatile 
salt. Boyle, 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall. 

Strike through and make a lucid interval *, 

But ShadwmBs genuine night admits no ray. 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden, 

It contracts it, preserving the eye from being in- 
jured by too vehement and lucid an object, and again 
dilates it for the apprehending objects more remote in 
a fainter light. Itoy, 

When made to converge, and so mixed together ; 
though their ludfich motion be continued, yet by in- 
terfering, that equal motion, which is the colorifick, 
is interrupted. Greu\ 

1 believed him in a lucid interval, and desired he 
would please to let me see his book. Taller, 

A few sensual and voluptuous persons may, for a 
season, eclipse this native light of the soul ; but can 
never so wholly smother and extinguish it, but that, 
at some lucid intervals, it will recover itself again, 
and shine forth to the conviction of their conscience. 

Bentley, 

The pearly shell its lucid globe unfold, 

And Phoebus warm tlie ripening ore to gold. 

Tope, 

On the transparent side of a globe, half silver 
and half of a transparent metal,, we saw certain 
strai^ flares circularly drawn, and thought we 
could touch them, till we found our fingers stopped 
by that lucid substance. Gnlliver*t T raids. 

Beneath the hedge or near the stream, 

A worm is known to stray. 

That shows by night a lucid beam. 

Which disappears by day. Cowper. 

Nymphs I on that day ye shed from ludd eyea, 
^lestial tears, and breathed ethereal sighs ! 

When Richman reared, by fearless haste betrayed, 
The wiry rod in Nieva’s fatal shade. Darwin, 
The sun-born blood suffused her neck, and threw 
0 er her clear nut-brown skin a Iccid hue, 

Mke coral reddeninjjf through the darkened wave, 
Which draws the diver to we crimson cave. Byron. 

LIJCERA, an inland town of Naples, in the 
V^P'tanata. Strabo says, ♦ It had lost moch of 
Its splendor in the time of Augustus.’ The only 
J®i»c of Roman architecture now to be seen is a 
in the middle of the castle ; but medals 
p® frequently found. It is the see of a bishop, 
^opulatioa 8400 : diirty-two miles north-east of 
**en«vento. 

J-UCERES, in Roman antiquity, the third in 
of the three tribqs into which Romulus 
'^^^ed the people, including foreigners ; so 


called from tlie lucus or grove where Romulus 
opened an asylum. 

LUCERIA, in ancient geography, a town of 
Italy, in Apulia ; which i n Strabo^s time still ex- 
hibited marks of Diomed's sovereignty in those 
parts. It is called by Ptolemy Nuceria ; now 
Nocera de Pagani, in Naples. 

LUCEliNA, a small town and citadel of Pied- 
mont. Population 1200; six miles south of 
Pinerolo. 

LUCERNE, a canton in the heart of Switzer- 
land, adjacent to those of Zurich, Schweitz, and 
Unterwalden. Its superficial extent is about 
740 square miles. It is one of the flattest por- 
tions of Switzerland, the north consisting of 
large plains, while the south, though less level, 
contains only a part of the mountains that border 
on the lake of Lucerne. Both the soil and cli- 
mate are favorable to agriculture, and it is 
watered by the lleuss, Em me, Entlen, Weger, 

VV yna, Sur, and J'lschenbacb. It contains several 
small lakes, such as Sempach, Mauen, liei- 
chen, and the Red Lake. Cattle, horses, goals, 
sheep, and hogs are roared, as well as corn, in 
abundance ; as also flax and hemp, vines, &c. 
Several of the towns drive a good carrying trade. 
Lucerne is the most powerful of the Catholic 
cantons, and a papal nuncio has resided at the 
capital ever since the reformation. The canton 
is divided into the five districts of Lucerne, 
EntUbuch, Willisau, Sursee, and Ilochdorf; 
each district is subdivided into four quarters. 
Population 87,000. 

Luckrne, the capital of the canton of that 
name, is situated on the Reuss, where it issues 
from the lake of Lucerne. The town stands on 
both sides of the river, over which are four 
bridges. The view from these bridges is very 
picturesque. The town stands on a gentle 
eminence, at the foot of Mount Pilate, surrounded 
by a wall and towers, and contains several hand- 
some edifices, and neat groups of houses on the 
lake. The chief public buildings are the town- 
hall, watch-tower, and arsenal, in all of which 
there are curious antiquities. The churches are 
of Gothic architecture; and there are in the 
town several monasteries and convents. Here 
is also a college or high school, belonging form- 
erly to the Jesuits, who were restored in the year 
1819, contrary to the wishes of many of the in- 
habitants. There are various collections of 
books, paintings, and curiosities in Lucerne ; but 
the most remarkable is the model or map en 
relief of Switzerland, by general Pfyffer. Its 
commerce is chiefly in corn, and a transit busi- 
ness. Population nearly 7000 : forty-two miles 
east of Berne, and sixteen west by north of 
Schweitz. 

Lucerne, called also the lake of Waldstadte, 
a lake of Switzerland, between the cantons of 
Underwalden, Lucerne, Schweitz, and Uri. Its 
length is about twenty-five English miles, but its 
breadth is unequal, as it consists of a number of 
detached parts, some of them of considerable 
size, and forming in a manner separate lakes 
The largest of them take their names from the 
chief places on their banks ; thus the lake of 
Lucerne Proper, the lake of Alpnach, the lake of 
Stanz, and the lake of Uri. Its general breadth 
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is two, three, or four miles ; the elevation of its 
surface above that of the sea 1380 feet ; and its 
depth is in some places 600 feet. It is the 
largest lake in the interior of Switzerland, and, 
though its banks are not enlivened by towns or 
luxunant vegetation, the scenery is striking. 
From different spots on the surface of the lake 
may be counted more than twenty-five moun- 
tains, comprising some of the highest of the 
Alps, such as the Pilatusberg, Mount llighi, and 
the Furca. While these form promontories and 
cliffs, which increase the beauties of the scenery, 
they give rise to blasts, which sometimes render 
it dangerous to navigate the lake. 

LUCIA (St.), or St. Alousie, one of the 
Caribbee Islands, is about twenty-two miles 
long and twelve broad ; Carenage, the chief 
town, being in lat. 13“ 57 ' N., and long. 61° 7' 
W. It was first settled by the French in 1650; 
but was reduced by tin; English in 1664, who 
evacuated it in 1666. The French immediately 
resettled the island, but were again driven away 
by the Caribs. As soon as the savages were 
gone, tile former inhabitants returned for a short 
time ; but, being afraid of falling a prey to 
the first privateer that should visit their coasts, 
tliey removed to other French settlements that 
were stronger, or might be better defended, 
niero was then no regular colony at St. I.ucia ; 
it was only frequented by the inhabitants of 
Martinico, who came thither to cut wood, and to 
build canoes, and who had considerable docks 
on the island. In 1718 it was again settled by 
the French ; but four years after it was given by 
the British court to the duke of Montagu, who 
was sent to take possession of it. This occasioned 
some disturbance between the two courts; which 
was settled, however, by an agreement made in 
1731, that, till the respective claims should 
be finally adjusted, the island should be evacu- 
ated by both nations, but that both should have 
woed and water there. This agreement furnished 
an opportunity for private interest to exert itself. 
The English no longer molested tlie French 
ill their habitations ; but employed them as 
their assistants in carrying on with richer colo- 
nies a smuggling trade, which the subjects of 
both governments thought equally advantageous. 
This trade continued more or less considerable 
till the treaty of 1763, when St. laicia was ceded 
to the crown of France. After that time the 
colony flourished. In the beginning of 1772 the 
number of white people amounted to 2018 souls, 
men, women, and children ; that of the blacks 
to 663 freemen, and 12,795 slaves. The cattle 
consisted of 928 horses and mules, 2070 horned 
cattle, and 3184 sheep and goats. There were 
thirty-eight sugar plantations, which occupied 
978 pieces of land; 5,395,889 coffee-trees; 
^821,600 cocoa plants ; and 367 plots of cotton, 
^here were 706 dwelling places, llie annual 
revenue at that time was about £175,000, which, 
"liccording to the abbb Uaynal, must have in- 
creased one-cighth yearly for some time. It was 
ta^mby the British fleet, under admirals Byron 
and^mrrington, in 1779, but restored to France 
at the peace of 1783, It was again taken by the 
British troops, under Sir Charles Grey and Sir 
flohn Jfervis, in 1791; but in 1795 the French, 


negroes, and mulattoes rose, and were .to suc- 
cessful, that in April, 1795, they were in posses- 
sion of the whole island, Except. Mome Fortune 
which surrendered in May. But on the 26th ot 
May, 1796, that fort and the wnole island were 
recovered by general Abercrombie, after an 
obstinate resistance ; and 2000 men taken prison- 
ers. It was ceded to the French by the treaty 
of peace in 1801-2, and retaken in tne late war, 
which began the year after. The soil of St. 
Lucia is tolerably good, even at the sea side ; 
and is much better further up the country. Tile 
whole of it is capable of cultivation, except some 
high and craggy mountains, which bear evident 
marks of volcanoes. In one deep valley there 
are still eight or ten ponds, the water of which 
boils up, and retains some of its heat at the dis- 
tance of 6000 toises from its reservoirs. The air 
in the inland parts is unwholesome; but becomes 
less noxious as the woods are cleared. On 
some parts of the coast the air is still more un- 
healthy, by the waters of the rivers, which .spring 
from the foot of the mountains, not having 
sufficient slope to wash down the sands with 
which the ocean stops up their ij^uths. 

Le Carenage. the chief plad^f the island, is 
about the middle of the west Nature has 
here formed a spacious and^l^iire harbour, 
in which thirty sail of the une may lay in 
perfect safety during the hurricane months, and 
the largest ships may heave down by the shore. 
The entrance is so narrow that but one sliip can 
enter at a lime, and, the wind blowing constantly 
out, she must be towed or warped in. 

Lucia (St.), one of the Cape de Verd {iiiltr.ds, 
is three leagues from St. Vincent, the two’^slands 
having three or four rocky inlets betwe^' them, 
is twenty-four miles long, mountainous, and un- 
inhabited. On the south-east is a good road 
within two small islands called Round. a>jd 
White Islands. On the west side there Is no 
water. It abounds with goats, sea and land 
fowl, tortoises, &c. 

LUCIAN, of Lucianus, a celebrated Greek 
author in the first century, born at Samosatu, in 
the reign of Trajan. lie studied law, and prac- 
tised some lime as an advocate ; but afterwards 
commenced rhetorician. He lived to the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, who made him register of 
Alexandria in Egypt ; and, according to Suidas, 
he was at last worried by dogs, in his ninetieth 
year, A. D. 180. His Dialogues and other works 
are written in elegant Greek. In t^se he has 
joined the useful to the agreeable, irjllruction to 
satire, and erudition to elegance. . He has been 
censured as an impious scoffer at religion ; but 
surely religion consists neither^n the theology of 
the Pagan poets, nor in the extravagant opinion* 
of philosophers, which he justly ridicules. 

l.UCIANISTS, or LvcANiSTS,a religious sect 
so called from Lucianus, or Lucanus, ^heretic 
of the second century, a discipli;i«)p|i^^ 
whose errors he followed. ‘ 
abondoned Marcion, teaching tt 4 wp^^|i{ptrought 
not to marry, and yet other authors i^Umion that 
he hold this error in common with Marcion and 
other Gnostics. He denied the imnmrtality o' 
the soul, asserting it to be material. 

LUCIFER, in astronomy, is the brigjtt planc‘ 
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V^nusy which either goes before the sun in the 
morning, and is our morning star, or the even- 
ing follows the sun, and then is called Hesperus, 
or the evening star. 

Lucifer, in ecclesiastical history, a celebrated 
bishop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, who gave rise to 
a schism, by not admitting the decree of the 
council of Alexandria, A. D. 362, for receiving 
the Arian bishops, who recanted tlieir errors. 
He was banished by Constantius for defending 
the Nicene doctrine concerning the Trinity. lie 
died A. D. 370. His works were published at 
Venice. 

LUCIFERA, in mythology, a surname given 
to Diana, under which title she was invoked by 
the Greeks in childbed. She was represented 
as covered with a large veil, interspersed with 
stars, bearing a crescent on her head, and holding 
ill her hand a lighted flambeau. 

LUCIFERIANS, a religious sect, who ad- 
hered to the schism of Lucifer. See Lucifer. 
St. Augustine intimates that they believed the 
soul, which they considered as of a material na- 
ture, to be transmitted to the children from tlieir 
fathers. They increased greatly in Gaul, Spain, 
Egypt, &c. There were but two Luciferiar* 
bishops, but a great number of priests and dea- 
cons. They bore a great aversion to the Arians. 

LUC r LIUS (Cains), a Roman knight and 
Latin poet, was born at Snessa in Italy, about 
140 B. C. lie served under Scipio Africanus, 
ill the war with the Nurnantines, and was in 
great favor with that celebrated general, and with 
Laelius. He wrote thirty books of satires, and 
some learned men ascribe the invention of satire 
to him ; but Mi Dacier insists, that Luciliiis only 
gave a more eWant turn to that kind of poetry, 
than his predecessors Ennius and Pacuvius had 
done. From Horace, who refers to them several 
times in his satires, it appears that lie imi- 
tated the old Greek comedians in nuirking out 
by his censure individuals notorious for their 
vices, even those of the very highest rank. 
Though superior to his poetical predecessors at 
Home, and though he wrote with great roughness 
and inelegance, he gained many admirers. By 
Horace he is compared to a river which rolls 
upon its waters precious sand,-accompanied with 
mire and dirt. Of his thirty books of verses only 
a few scattered fragments are come down to mo- 
dern times. His fragments have been carefully 
collected by Francis Douza at Leyden, in 1.599, 
with notes. 

LUClNA,a goddess among the Romans, who 
presided over women in labor. Some take her 
to be Diana, others Juno, others make her a dis- 
tinct goddess, daughter of Jupiter and Juno. 
Sha is called Lucino, because she brought chil- 
dren to light; from the Latin lux, light. The 
Greeks called her Ilitbyia. 

LUCK, n.j. ^ Sax. luc;'^Goth. lucka; 

LucK'iLy,ndt;. /Belg. /n/t: Teut. gluchy 

Luck'ixess, n. s. \glucke ; k Or. yXvxv, dulce, 

Luck'less, i Minsheu. Fortune, par- 

Lucr'y, J ticularly good fortune ; 

chance; accident: luckily is ih^ippily ; by good 
h?p or fortune : luckiness, happiness ; happy 
hit ; luckless, unhappy, unfortunate : lucky, fortu- 
nate, ‘ happy by chance,^ if such luck there be. 


Glad of such luck, the luckless lucky maid 
A long time with that savage people staid. 

To gather breath in many miseiies. Spensetm 
But 1 more fearful, or more lucky wight, 
Dismayed witli that deformed, dismal sight, 

Fled fast away. Faerie Qticene, 

Farewel, good luck go with thee. 

^hakspearei 

I (lid demand what news from Shrewsbury, 

He told me that rebellion had ill luckt 
And that young Harry Percy’s spur was cold. 

liL 

Never shall my thoughts be base, 

Though luckless^ yet without disgrace. 

Suckling, 

He forced liis nec-k into a noose. 

To shew his play at fast and loose ; 

And, when he chanced to escape, mistook. 

For art and subtlety, his luck. iludihras. 

Some suc'h merliod may be found by human in- 
dustry or tuck, by which ('ompound bodies may bo 
resolved into other substanc^es than they arc divided 
into by the fire. Boyle. 

riiat part of mankind who have had the justice, 
or the luck, to pass, in coinmoii opinion, for the 
wisest have followed a very different scent. 

Temple. 

It is the pencil thrown luckily full upon the horse’s 
mouth, to express the foam, which the painter with 
all his skill could not form. \)ryden*s Dufrcfuiuy, 
What else but his immoderate lust of power, 
l^rayers made and granted in a luckless hour. 

Dry den. 

He who sometimes lights on truth, is in the right 
but by chance ; and 1 know not whether the luckiness 
of the accident will excuse the irregularity of liis 
proceeding. Locke, 

'I’he guests are found too numerous for the treat., 
But all, it seems, who had tlui luck to eat, 

Swear they ne’er tasted more delicious meat. Tate. 

Such, how highly sotjver t.h(.*y may have the luck 
to be thought of, are far from being Israelites indeed. 

SiiUlh, 

Perhaps some arm more lucky than the rest, 

IMay reach his heart, ami free the world from bon- 
dage. Addison's Cuio. 

It happens luckily for the establishment of a new 
race of kings upon the British throne, that th« 
first of this royal line has all high (pialitications. 

Addison, 

As little reckt 1 sorrow’s power, 

Until the flowery snare 
O’ witching love, in luckless hour, 

Made me the thrall o’ care. Burns, 
Patron of all those luckless brains, 

1'hat to the wrong side leaning, 

Inditx^ much metre with rmich pains, 

And little or no meaning. Cuwper, 

LUCKNOW, a district of the province of 
Oude, llindostan, situated between the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh degrees of north lati- 
tude. The soil, though in general sandy, when 
well watered, is very productive, and yields cot- 
ton, and all the grains of India except rice. 
Here also abound excellent vines, mulberries, 
and oranges. The inhabitants are intelligent, 
and considerably cultivated. 

Lucknow, a city of llindostan, capital of the 
province of Oude,* is situated on tlie south bank 
of the Goomty, which falls into the Ganges be- 
tween Binaras and Ghazypore, and is navigable 
for middling-sized boats at all seasons of the 
year. It is an ancient city, but, after being for a 
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long.time the residence of the nabobs of Oude, was 
abandoned by Shujau ad Dowleh, after the battle 
of Baxaii for Fyzabad, which he made his capital. 
On his death, however, in 1774, his successor 
returned to Lucknow, and expended large sums 
on his palace and the other public buildings. 
He also added an iron bridge across the river. 
The streets are still narrow and very irregular. 
In the vicinity, however, is the dwelling of the 
British resident, and other European inhabitants ; 
and adjoining to the palace is the cantonment of 
one of the East India Company's regiments. 
The gilt domes of the mosques, and the mauso- 
leum of Asoph ad Dowleh, give it a showy ap- 
pearance ; but the situation of the place is bad, 
and the soil is a white sand, which, in the hot 
weather, is driven about by the wind, and pene- 
trates every thing. The nabob’s gardens are 
handsome. His army has been much reduced ; 
but few princes can make a greater display of 
pomp on state occasions ; and his repositories 
and library contain a number of curiosities. In 
the vicinity are numerous Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan sacred tombs. Population about 300,000. 
Long. 80° 55' E., lat. 26° 24' N. 

LUCKNOWTY. See Gouii. 

LUCK PUT Bunder, a town of HindosUan, 
province of Cutch. It is situated about thirty 
miles up the Lory River, which is only navigable 
by small vessels. It is defended by a good fort, 
and belongs to the Ameers of Sinde. Long. 68° 
58' E., lat. 23° 47' N. 

LUCKY Bay, a bay on the south coast of 
New Holland, in the Archipelago de Recherche. 

LUCKYPORE, a town of Bengal, in the dis- 
trict of Tipperah, is situated inland from the east 
bank of the Megna, with which it communicates 
by a small river. The East India Company 
have an extensive factory here, for the manufac- 
ture or purchase of baftahs and other coarse cot- 
ton cloths. 

LUCON, or Luconia, the most considerable 
of the Philippine Islands, in the Indian Seas, is 
so called from a native word luson, written lu^ou 
by the Spaniards, the name of a kind of pesll4 
used by the natives to free their rice from 
the husk, and which the first discoverers took for 
a war club. The Indians, or Malays, of the 
Philippines are divided into many nations, the 
two principal of which are the Tagalls, in Luco- 
nia, and the Bissayas, in the central islands. 
The Tagalls believe themselves to be descended 
from a colony of Bornean Malays: one writer 
makes the Malay population of Luconia, subject 
to the Spaniards, 1,500,000. 

The island is of very irregular shape, the 
southern extremity being formed of a number of 
peninsulas, making two great bays, that ot Ma- 
nilla on the west, and of Lampoon on the east. 
A great ])ortion of the tract between these bays 
is occupied by the lake of the bay, forty- five 
leag^s in circuit, and which is formed by the 
watje/s’ of fifty to sixty rivers and rivulets, and 
itself into Manilla Bay, by the river 
PassTjl. The lake is navigable by large boats, 
and in it is an island nine leagues in circuit, 
which, though veiy fertile, is uninhabited. It 
would appear that the lake has a communication 
with some of the volcanoes that surround it, its 


waters being at times strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, which destroys the fish. There are 
also many hot springs in its vicinity. The shore* 
of the lake to the feet of the mountains are well 
cultivated, producing abundance of rice, indigo 
of a superior quality, pepper, cocoa, and areca 
nuts, and logwood. Tne uncultivated plains 
abound in wild buffaloes, deer, and hogs. 

Luconia produces iron, copper, and gold, of 
which the latter only is collected in small mor- 
sels. The east coast is very mountainous and 
little productive, the strong easterly winds and 
atmosphere of the sea destroying vegetation. 
The mountains on this side are chiefly occupied 
by the natives, who have fled from the Spanish 
dominion. The north-east point of the island 
is Cape Engano, and the north-west Cape Boja- 
dor. Manilla, the chief city of the island, and 
of the Spanish possessions, is situated near the 
mouth of the Passig, which issues from the lake 
of the bay. See Manilla and Philippines. 

LU'CRE, W.JI. ) Latin lucrum. Gain; 

Lu'crative, arfj. > profit; pecuniary emolu- 

Lucrif'erous. j ment : generally used in 
a bad sense : yet lucrative (of which lucriferous 
is an obsolete synonyme) does not partake this 
character ; as it is quite clear that being lucrative 
is not the least recommendation of numerous pur- 
suits. 

Taking the oversight thereof, constraint, 

but willingly; not for filthy lucre, of a re^y 
mind. 

Malice and lucre in them * ' r 
Have laid this woe here. ‘ > 

Shnkspeare. Cyml^ne. 

'J'hc trade of merchandize, being the most lucrative, 
may bear usury at a good rate : other contr^ts .not 
SO '•WIWI* 

Should wc not farther, honestly^ comparin 
easily discern, that it is no such indispens 
ness, but rather indeed some base dotage , 

some inveigling bait of pleasure, some Matching 
transport of fancy, that crosseth our devotion. 

Barrow, 

They all the sacred mysteries of Heaven, 

To their own vile advantages shall turn 

Of lucre and ambition. Milton^s Paradue M. 

Silver was afterwards separated fiom the gold, out 
so small a quantity, that the experiment! t e 
costs and pains considered, was not 

A soul supreme in each hard instance tried, 

Above all pain, all anger, and all pride» 

The rage of power, the blast of 

'J’hc lust of lucre, and the dread of death. 

The disposition of Ulysses incli^ him to pursue 
the more dangerous way of living by war, tha^he 
more lucrative method of life by agriculture. Broome. 

Her lucrative task she pursues. 

And pilfers with so much address* 

That non. of their odour they Joi., 

Nor charm by their beauty the torn. Gwjur. 

LUCRETIA, a celebrated Rora^ 
wife of Tarquinius CeUatin^s. Bein^ .L 
by Sextus, the eld^t son of Tarquin IM 
stabbed herself, A. A. C, 509. Her dead W- 
with the bloody pomatd, exposed to the 
was the signal of Roman liberty ; the expu 
of the Tarquins, and abolition of Ae regw * 
nity, was instantly resolved on, and cameo 
execution. See Rome. 


liags. 

^busi- 

lucre, 
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LUCRETIUS Carus (Titus), & :elebrated 
Latin poet, descended^of an ancient and noble 
Homan family. He ^ studied at Athens, where 
he become an Epicurean, and acquired great 
reputation by his learning and cloouence ; but 
in the flower of his a^e fell into a frenzy, occa- 
sioned by a philtre given him by his wife, who 
was distractealv fond of him. Lucretius, during 
the intervals of his madness, versified the doc- 
trines of Epicurus, and composed his six books 
De lierum Naturh, which are still extant. It is 
said that he killed himself in a fit of madness, 
A. A. C. 54, when fifty-one years old. The most 
correct edition of Lucretius is that of Simon de 
Coline. His celebrated poem De Nature lie- 
rum, though among the earliest classics given to 
the world by the invention of printing, though 
published by many successive editors, and though 
translated into all the modern languages of Eu- 
rope, has not, till very recently, been purified 
with much success from innumerable corrupt 
readings which had accumulated through time 
and ignorance, to the obscurity and essential in- 
jury of the text. This was the more to be 
lamented, since the originality and superlative 
beauty of this poet are not the only attractions 
he possesses. It is a fact, says the late Dr. Ma- 
son Good, no less remarkable than true, that the 
inductive method of Bacon, part of the sublime 
physics of Newton, and various of the chemical 
discoveries of our own days, were to a surprising 
degree anticipated, as to their principles and 
many important results, by the philosophical 
poet of Home. The principal editions of Lucre- 
tius are, 

Fernpidus . Brixis ; fol. 

Fridenberger . Veronae fol. 1486. 

Aldus . . Venet . 4to. 1500. 

Ibid . . Ibid . 8vo. 1515. 

Baptiste Pii . Bonon . ful 1511, &c. 

I^mbini . Paris . 4to. 1 563, See. 

Ibid . , Ibid . 8vo. 1565, &c. 

Oisanii . . Antwerp 8vo. 1563, &c. 

Ibid . . Lug. Bat. 8vo. 159.5. 

Fabri . , Salmur . 4 to. 1662. 

(•reechii . Oxon .. 8vo. 1695. 

Tonson . . Lond. . fol. 1712. 

llavercampi . Lug. Bat. 4to. 1725. 

Bipont . 8vo. 1782. 

Wakefieldi . Lond. . 4to. 1796. 

Kichstadtii , Lipsie . 8vo. 1801. 

Of these editions we would particularly spe- 
cify those of Ifonson, Havercamp, and Wake- 
field. The l^iler is a very beautiiul and correct 
'vork, in 3 voll. 4to. The small paper copies sold 
at £5 5s. 0nd the large paper, of which only fifty 
copies were taken off for subscribers, at £20 
each. This is now an extremely scarce work; 

the principal part of the edition was consumed 
hy fire. This circumstance greatly enhances the 
value of the translation of Lucretius by Dr, 
0^, published in 2 Vjpls. 4to. in f 805 ; for in 
this ^ition the translator printec(:>the Latin text 
cf his author from Wakraeld’s ifdition, on cor- 
responding pages to his version. Dr. Good far- 
ther enriched his work with ali interesting pre- 
•kce, aiid many valuab'ie notes. 

LUCRINUS Laci’s, a lake of Campan'a, be- 


tween Baiee and Puteoli, famous for oysters.— 
Horace, Martial, Juvenal. ‘ A Tong neck of 
land,' says Dr. Clarke, ‘prevents the waves from 
washing into a sedgy pool the poor remnant of 
the Lucrine Lake, once so renowned for the abun- 
dance and flavor of its shell fish, of which large 
beds lined the shallows, while a deep channel in 
the middle afforded riding and anchorage fofs^ 
vessels, and a passage into the inner basin of 
Avernus ; a small canal now serves to discharge 
the superabundant waters. I suppose that ori- 
ginally the Lucrine was only a marsh overflowed 
by the sea, till Hercules gave it extent and 
depth, by rising a mound across, and damming 
cut the salt water; that afterwards Augustus 
formed the Julian port, by raising this wear to a 
sufficient level, and thereby procuring depth of 
water for a navy to float in.’ 

LU'ClJBRATE, r. fl. ^ Lat. lucuhror^ lucu^ 
Lucubua'tion, n. 5. ^bratio. To watch or 
Lu'cubratory, «r7;. J study by night: lucu- 
bration is nocturnal study ; any thing composed 
by night : lucubratory, composed by candle- 
light. 

Thy lucubrations have been perused by several of 
our friends. Taller, 

You must have a dish of coffee, and a solitary 
candle at your side, to write an epistle lucnbratory 
to your friend. Pupe. 

LU'CULENT, ndj. lucukntus. Clear ; trans- 
parent; lucid: hence certain ; evident. 

They are against the obstinate incredulity of the 
Jews, the most luculenl testimonies that Christian 
religion hath. Hooker, 

And luciihnt along 
The purer rivers flow. 

Thomson^ Winter. 

LUCULLUS (Lucius Licinius), a Roman 
general, celebrated for his eloquence, his victo- 
ries, and his riches. In his youth he pleaded at 
the bar; and being afterwards made qumstor in 
Asia, and praetor in Africa, governed those pro- 
vinces with great moderation and justice. 
Scarcely was he known as a military man, when 
he twice conquered the fleet of liamilcar, and 
gained two great victories over him. Being made 
consul with Aurelius Cotta, during the third war 
with Mithridaies, king of Pontus, he was sent 
against this prince ; and this expedition was at- 
tended with a series of victories, which did him 
less honor than an act of generosity tow’ards his 
colleague; who, willing to take advantage of his 
absence to signalise himself by some great exploit, 
hastened to fight Milhridates; but was defeated 
and shut up in Calcedonia ; where he must have 
perished, if Lucullus, sacrificing his resentment 
to his patriotism, had not flown to his assistance, 
and disengaged him. All Pontus tlien submitted 
to Lucullus ; who, being continued in his go- 
vernment of Asia, entered the territories of 
Tigranes, the most povverful king in Asia. Thaf 
prince marched with a formidable army against 
Lucullus: who defeated him with a handful of 
men, and killed great numbers of his forces ; took 
Tigranocertes, the capital of his kingdom ; and 
was ready to put an end to the war, when the 
intrigues of a tribune got him deposed, and 
Pompey nominated in his room. Lucullus, 
having brought home prodigious riches, now 
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gave himself Up to excessive luxury; and his 
table was s^ed with a profusion till that time 
unknown, lie brought from the east a great 
number of books, which he formed into a li- 
brary, and gave admittance to all men of learn- 
ing, who frequented it in great numbers. To- 
ward the end of his life he fell into a kind of 
jjpadness; and Lucullus his brother was ap- 
•^')pointed his guardian. lie is said to have been 
tlie first who introduced cherries into Europe, 
having brought the grafts from Pontus. 

LUCUS, a wood, or grove, sacred to a deity, 
so called a lucendo, because a great number of 
lights were usually burning in honor to the god ; 
a practise common with idolaters, as we learn 
from Scripture : hence Homer’s ayXaov aXtroQ. 

LUD, a British king mentioned in old chron- 
icles, and said to have reigned about A. M. 3878. 
He is reported to have enlarged and built walls 
about Troy novant, or New Troy, where he kept his 
court, and made it his capital. The name of London 
is hence derived from Lud’s town ; and Ludgate, 
from his being buried near it : but other deriva- 
tions are at least as probable. See London. 

LUDAMAlt, a country of Central Africa, 
bounded by Raarta and Bainbarra on the south, 
and by the Sahara or (ireat Desert on the north. 
The inhabitants are Moors of the most bigoted 
character, who murdered major Houghton, and 
kept Mr. Park in long captivity. They are al- 
most entirely strangers to agriculture, and depend 
for subsistance on their cattle, and the women 
weave cloth from goat’s hair, and transform the 
skins of the cattle into saddles, bridles, pouches, 
&c. They likewise make up the native iron into 
spears and knives : but imjmrt their nuisktts and 
ammunition from Europe. Each soldier furnishes 
his own horse and equipments, which consist in a 
large sabre, a double barrelled gun, a small red 
leather bag for balls, and a powder-horn, lie 
supports himself entirely by plunder. Though 
rigid Musselmans' they have no mosques, but 
j)erform their devotions in an enclosure of mats. 
The priests ofllciate as school-masters, so far as to 
teach the males reading and writing, but the edu- 
cation of the women is entirely neglected. Their 
idea of a fine form is, like the Hottentots, that of 
extreme corpulence. The king, who personany 
administers justice, is only distinguished by a 
finer cloth and larger tent: but he will be seen 
eating out of the same bowl, and sleeping in the 
same bed with his camel driver. He <lefrays his 
expenses by a tax on bis subjects, and duties 
upon the merchandise passing through the king- 
dom. 

LUDEHAUNAT, a town and fortress of l!in- 
dostan, situated in the Seik country, on the north- 
west boundary of tlie province of Delhi, and on 
the south bank of the Suttelege. It is the most 
remote British military station in Hindostan. It 
is a post of defence agai.ost the Afghauns, and 
has a cold climate for four months ; but, during 
the summer, the winds are hot. It is 180 miles 
N.N.VV. of Delhi. 

LU'DICllOUS, (tdj, j T.at. ludiccr, Laugh- 

Lu^DiCRotTSLy, udv. > able ; or exciting 
v*',IiIj'dicroi;snes 8, n. . J laugliter ; burlesque ; 
“^tortive. 

5^’ntarch quotes this instance of Homer’s judg- 


ment, in closing a ludicrous scene with decency and 
instruction. ^ Brmm. 

A gentleman solicited Po|{|e to endeavour a recon- 
ciliation by a ludicrous poem.’' Johnson, 

1 have been at aHoss, in all the pictures I have 
seen of hell, whether the painter did not intend some- 
thing ludicrous, Burke on the Sublime 

Me oft has fancy ludicrous and wild 
Southed with a waking dream of houses, tower 
Trees, churches, and strange visages expressed 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
I gazed, myself creating what 1 saw. ' Cmcjier 
LUD I US, a celebrated painter, who lived in 
the reign of Augustus, and excelled in large com- 
positions. He was the first who painted tlie 
fronts of houses in the streets of Rome ; which 
he beautified with great variety of landscapes, 
and other subjects. 

LU DLOW (Edmund), son of Sir Henry Lud- 
low, was born at Maidenhead, and educated in 
Trinity College, Oxford. His father opposing 
king Charles l.’s interests, he joined the same 
party, and was present at the battle of Edgehill, 
as a volunteer under the earl of Essex. Upon 
the death of his father he was chosen M. P. for 
Wilts, and obtained the command of a regiment 
of horse for the defence of that county. He 
was one of the king’s judges; after whose death 
he was sent by parliament into Ireland, in quality 
of lieutenant-general of the horse; which em- 
jiloyment he discharged with diligence and suc- 
cess till the death of the lord deputy Iretori, when 
he acted for some time as general, though with- 
out that title : Cromwell, who knew him to be 
sincerely in the interest of the commonwealth, 
contriving to prevent the parliament from (pon- 
ferring on him that title, The last strok^j[jj4 
been given by Ludlow to the Irish rebellmk if 
the usurpation of Cromwell had not prepn&d 
it. Under him he never acted; and^^^wdpj^ 
Cromwell used his utmost efforts, he 
inffexible. After Cromwell’s death 
voured to restore the commonwealth; bu^l^arles 
11. being recalled, he concealed hims^, and 
escaped into Switzcnand, where he s^ed at 
\'evay. After the revoluiion he came 'Aver into 
England, to be employed in Ireland a^nst king 
James; but, appearing ‘publicly in ^ndon, an 
address was presented by Sir Edwa^ Seymour 
to king William HI. for a proclam djlon in order 
to apprehend colonel Ludlow, at^nted for the 
murder of king Charles I. Upon tfiis he returned 
to V'evay, where he died in 16^3. During his 
retirement in Switzerland he wrote his Memoirs, 
which were published in 3 vols. 8vo., and 1 vol. 
folio. 

Ludlow, a mtirket and borough town of 
Shropshire, at the conflux of the Taoife and the 
Corve, twenty-nine miles from Shrewsbury, and 
142 from London. The president of the council 
of the marslies, established by Henry VIll.,'gene- 
rally kept his courts in it> by which the town 
was much benefited. But these courts were 
abolished in ^688. Jts neiglibourhood to Wales 
makes it a gr^^ thoroughfare. It was incorpo* 
Kited by Edward IV. and has the privilege of 
trying and executing criminals. It is one of the 
neatest towns in’-England; and has walls and 
seven gates. It is divided into four wards, and 
is govAtned by two bailiffs, twelve aldermen, 
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twenty-five common council-meq, a recorder, 
town-clerk, steward, qhamberlatn, coroner, &c. 
From the .castle, on tl^ top of the hill on which 
the town stands, is most delightful prospect. 
In an apartment of the outer gatehouse Butler is 
said to have written the first part of his lludi- 
bras. This castle was besieged and taken by 
king Stephen. Some of the offices are fallen 
down, and great part of it turned into a bowling- 
green ; but part of the royal apartments and the 
sword of state are still left. The battlements are 
very high and thick, and adorned with towers. 
It has a neat chapel, where are the coats of arms 
of many Welsh gentry, and over the stable doors 
are the arms ot aueen Elizabeth, the earls of 
Pembroke, &c. This castle was a palace of the 
prince of Wales. The Tame has a good bridge, 
several wears, and turns many mills. The town- 
house is an elegant building of hewn stone. The 
church is an ancient and" venerable structure, 
built of stone, standing in the upper part of the 
town. It is in the Gothic styl^, with large and 
lofty windows of painted glass, and has a high 
tower and spire, with eight bells. In the choir 
is an inscription relating to prince Arthur, elder 
brother to Henry VHII., who died here. In the 
market place is a conduit, with a long stone cross 
on it, and a niche wherein is. tlie image of St. 
Laurence, to whom the church was dedicated. 
It has an alms-house for thirty poor people, and 
two charity schools for fifty boys and thirty girls. 
Its principal market is on Monday. The country 
round is exceedingly pleasant, fruitful, and popu- 
lous, especially that part called the Corvcsdale, 
being the vale on the banks of the (?orve. Lud- 
low sends two members to parliament. 

LUDOLPll (Job), a very learned writer of the 
seventeenth century, born at Erfurt in Tfiuringia, 
1.5ih June 1624. His merit raised him to the 
rank of counsellor of state, and, after eighteen 
years service, ;^o that of honorary counsellor. 
He died at Fninkfort, in 1704, aged eighty. 
He publislied A History of Etliiopia, in 1081, 
folio; an Ethiopic Grammar, and many other 
valuable works. 

Lt.kolph (Henry William), nephew of Job, was 
bora at Erfurt in 1655. He came over to England 
as secretary to M. Lenthe, envoy from the court of 
Copenhagen to that of London; and, being re- 
commended to prince Cieorge of Denmark, was 
received as his- secretary. He enjoyed this office 
for some years, , until he was incapacitated by 
ill health ; when he was discharged with a hand- 
some pension; after he recovered, he travelled 
into Russia .where he was well received by the 
C7*ar, and where he was supposed by the llussian 
priests to be a conjuror. On his return to Lon- 
don, in 1694, he wrote a grammar of the llussian 
language. He then travelled into the east, 
to inform himself of the state of the Christian 
church in the Levant; the deplorable condition 
of which induced him after his return, with the 
aid of the bishop of Worcester, to print an edition 
of the New Testament in the llohaalc or vulgar 
l^reek, to present to the Greek cibwb,- 1« 1709, 
when great numbers of !Palatin6s <1^6 over to 
England, Mr. Ludolph was a];5yoin|^ by queen 
Anne one of the commissioners manage the 
onaritias raised for them ; b ut h#;!l|||^ early in 


1710. Ilia collected works were published in 1712. 

LUDWIGIA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
raonogynia order, and tetrandria class of plants ; 
natural order seventeenth, calycanthemse : cor. 
tetrapetalous : cal. quadripartite, superior: 
CAPS, tetragonal, quadrilocular, inferior and po- 
lyspermous. 

LUDWIGSBUUG, a well-built town of Wi|fe 
temherg, on the left bank of the Neckar, th# 
chief place of the department of the Enz. It is 
situated mostly on a rising ground, with gardens 
below ; and has a charitable institution for the 
education of young children, with which the 
workhouse and a woollen manufactory have been 
connected. . It was founded in 1715 ; tlie court 
removed to it in 1727, and it rapidly increased ; 
blit in 1733, on the death of the reigning duke, 
the public offices were brought back to Stiittgard, 
and Ludwigsburg has since been only an occa- 
sional residence of the court. Its population is 
little more tlian 5000. The palace and opera- 
house are both fine buildings. Seven miles north 
of Stuttgard. 

LUES, in medicine, is in general used for a. 
disease of any kind ; but in a more particular 
sense is restrained to contagious and pestilential 
diseases : thus the lues Gallica, or venerea, 
signifies the venereal disease. See Meuicine. 

I.UFF, or T.oof, v. n. Sax. lupt; Dan. luft; 
the wind. To keep close to the wind. A sea 
term. 

('outract your swelling sails, and luff to wind. 

Dryden, 

To Li fe signifies to put the helm towards the 
lee side of the ship, in order to make the ship 
sail nearer the direction of the wind. Hence the 
pilot’s orders to the steersman, luff round, or 
luff a-lec, is the excess of this movement, by 
which it is intended to throw the ship’s head up 
in the wind, in order to tack her, &.c. A ship 
is accordingly said to spring her luff when she 
yields to the effort of the helm, by sailing nearer 
to the line of the wind than she had done before. 

Lt'i p Tackle, a name given by sailors to any 
large tackle that is not destined for a particular 
place, but may be variously employed as occa- 
sion requires. It is generally somewhat larger 
than the jigger tackle, although smaller than 
those which serve to hoist the heavier materials 
into and out of the vessel, which latter are the 
main and fore tackles, the stay and quarter tack- 
les, 8cc. 

I LUG, V. a. & V. n. Sax. aluccan, lujjian, to 
pull ; Swed. lugfia ; Dan. luge. To hale or drag; 
to pull with violence ; to come along heavily. 

Vou gods ! why this 

Will lug your priests and servants from your side. 

Shakspeure, 

Thy bear is safe, and out of peril, 

Though lugged indeed, and wounded very ill, 

HudibrM, 

When savage bears agree with bears, 

Shall secret ones lug saints by the’ earsl Id. 
My flagging soul flies under her own pitch. 

Like fowl in air, too damp, and lugi along. 

As if she were a body in a body. Dryden, 

Either every single animal spirit must convey a 
whole representation, or else they must divide the 
image amongst them, and so lug off every one his 
share. Colder. 
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Lug, n. ti B«lg. log ; Scot. lug. A small 
kind of fish ; a small worm ; also a land mea- 
sure of about a pole or perch in length. 

That ample pit, yet iar renowned 

For the large leap which Debon did compel 

Ceaulin to make, being eight lugs of ground. 

Spenser. 

(,/rhey feed on salt unmerchantable pilchards, tag 
^rms, lugs, and little crabs. Carew. 

Lug, n. s. Scot. lug. The ear. 

An anxious ee 1 never throws 

Behint my lug, or by my nose ; 

1 jouk beneath misfortune’s blows 

As weel’s 1 may ; 

Sworn foe to sorrow, care, and prose, 

I rhyme away. Burns. 

LUGANO, or Lauis, a trading town of Swit- 
zerland, the capital of the cantoti of the Ticino, 
stands on the north side of the lake of Lugano, 
and has an extensive traffic in silk, and some 
much-frequented fairs. Population 43.50. Six- 
teen miles north-west of Como. 

J.UGANO, a lake in the canton of Ticino, south 
of Switzerland, is twenty-five miles in length, 
from three to six in breadth, and of great depth. 
The elevation of its surface above the Mediter- 
ranean is computed at 930 feet. It communi- 
cates with the lake Maggiore by the Tresa, and 
the lake Piano by the Canale Nuovo. The 
banks, at the base of two mountain ranges, are 
steep and craggy, displaying a scene of uncora 
mon magnificence. In the bay near Lugano 
they slope down to the edge of the water, and 
discover the town surrounded by meadows, corn- 
fields, and vineyards, while the Alps form a grand 
semicircular boundary to ‘the landscape. 

LUGDUNUM, in ancient geography, the 
capital of the Segusiani, in Gallia Celtica, situ- 
ated at the conflux of the Arar and Rhodanus, 
on an eminence, as the Celtic term dune signi- 
fies ; built by Manucius Plancus, while com- 
manding under Augustus in that part of Gaul ; 
and whither he led a colony. It is now called 
Lyons. 

Lucdunum Batavorum, in ancient geography, 
a town of the Batavi in Gallia Belgica; now 
called Leyden. 

Lucdunum Convenauum, in ancient geogra- 
phy, a town of Gallia Narbonensis,in Aquitania, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. Now called St. 
Bertrand. 

LUGEUS Lacus, in ancient geography, a 
lake of .Tapydia, in Illyricum, south of the Save, 
near the head of the Arsia. 

LUG'GAGE, n. s. Either from lug, to pull ; 
or a corruption of loadage. Any thing cumbrous 
or heavy; any thing of more weight than value. 

('ome, bring your luggage nobly on your b«ick. 

Shakspeure, 
What do you mean 
To doai thus on such luggage? 

Id. Tempest. 

Think not thou to find me slack, or need 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumbersome 
Luggage of war there shewn me. 

Milton's Paradise Regained. 

How durst thou with that sullen luggage 
0* th* self, old ir’n, and other baggage, 

T* oppose thy lunili r against us? Hudihrat. 

The iMiiid of man is too lieht to bear mtteh cw- 
rajnty among the mflling winds of passion and opi- 


nion ; and., if the luggage be prized equally, with the 
jewels, none will be cast out till all be tkiuwiecked. 

OlanirilU, 

A lively faith will bear kloft the mind, 

And leave the luggage of good works behind. 

Bladen. 

1 am gathering up my luggage, and preparing for 
my journey. Swift to Pope. 

LUGO, a neat city of Galicia, Spain, near 
the Minho. It stands on an eminence, and is 
more than three miles in circuit. It is of great 
antiquity, having been the capital of a conventus 
or district, under the Romans, who knew it as 
Lucus Augusti. It is now a bishop's see, and 
has a cathedral of Gothic architecture, with seve- 
ral other churches and convents. The walls are 
in good preservation; and it has some small 
woollen manufactures. Inhabitants 5000. Fifty- 
one miles east of Santiago. 

Lugo, a town of Italy, in the ecclesiastical 
state, province of Ferrara, on the river Senio. In 
1796 ii was pillaged by the French. Inhabitants 
5000. Fifteen miles south of Ferrara. 

liUGO (John), a learned Jesuit, born in 
Madrid, and educated at Salamanca. He was 
professor of divinity at Valladolid, and after- 
wards in Rome, where Urban VIII. made him 
a cardinal. He was the first who introduced the 
Jesuits' bark into France, in 1650. He died in 
Rome in 1660. His works on theology were 
])rinted in Rome in 7 vols. folio. 

LUG-SAIL, a square sail hoisted occanonally 
on the mast of a boat or small vesseUfipon a 
yard which hangs nearly at right ang||^%tth the 
mast. These are more particularly dw in 
barca longas, navigated by the Spamdrds in the 
Mediterranean. 

LUGU'BRIOUS, adj. Fr. Iv^ulrri f UL lu 
gubris. Mournful ; sorrowful. 

A demure, or rather a lugubriofse looki und a whin- 
ing tone, make up the sum of^iukay- men’s Inimilia- 
tions. J^ecay of Pktg. 

LUITPRAND, a cejljlnEiidd t^mbar^ histo- 
rian of the tenth century, bQrA. in Pavig. He 
was secretary to Bei|j)lj^arius> who, in 946, sent 
him ambassador ta^l'-ConjfSihtine VIII. ; but, 
having afterwards Jpsgrs^d him, Olho I. drove 
Berengarius from dre thrdft, and made Luitprand 
bishop of Cremona. Iiv968 he was sent ambas- 
sador to the emperor Nicephorus Phocas. He 
died in Italy. His history was printed at Antwerp 
in 1640, in folio. 

LUKE (St.), the evangelist, and the disciple of 
the apostles, was originally of Antioch in Syria, 
and by profession a physician. He particularly 
attached himself to St. Paul, and was his faithful 
companion in his travels and labors. He w^t 
with him to Troas in Macedonia, about A. D. 
51. He wrote his Gospel in Acbaia about 53; 
and, in 63, the Acts of tne Apostles, which con- 
tains a history of' thirty years. Of all the in- 
spired writers of the New Testament, his works 
are written in the mdst elegant Greek* H w 
believed that "St* Luke died at Rome, or m 

Luke (St.) the Gosfel of, a canonical book 
of the Netlr %st^ment:‘ Some think that it 
properly $t.']Paur8 Gospel ; and that, 
apostle speaks of his gospel, be means whai 
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called St. lAike’s. Irenaeus says^ that St. Luke 
digested in writing what St. Paul preached to 
the Gentiles ; and Grc^iy Nazianzen tells us, 
that St. Luke wrote with the assistance of St. 
Paul. 

LUKE'WARM, adj, Sax. hlaec ; Dan. 

Luke'warmly, odv. %lunk; Belg. loan; 

Luke'warmness, n. i. jTeut. hw; Scot. Uw, 
As Mr. Thomson suggests, perhaps breath warm. 
Moderately warm ; hence indifferent ; wanting 
zeal or decision. 

A dreary corse, whose life away did pass. 

All wallowed in his own yet lukewarm blood. 

That from his wound yet welled fresh alas ! 

Faerie Queene. 

May you a better feast never behold, 

You knot of mouth friends! smoke and lukewarm 
water 

Is your perfection. Shakspeare. Timon of Athens. 

Some kind of zeal counts all merciful moderation 
lukewarmness. ffiwg Charles. 

(lod loves this heat of zeal, in all the carriages of his 
servants ; and if it transport us too far, he pardoneth 
the errors of our fervency, rather than the indiffe- 
lences of lukewarmness. Bp. Hall. 

1 consider further, that, without the superinducing 
a contrary state of good to the former state of evil, 
we cannot return, or go off from that evil condition 
tliat Uod hates, I mean the middle state, or the state 
of lukewarmness. Bp. Taplor. 

If some few continue stedfast, it is an obedience so 
lukewarm and languishing, that it merits not the 
name of passion. Dryden, 

This sober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In lukewarm patriots. Addiaon^s Cato. 

The defect of zeal is luketmrmness, or coldness in 
religion ; the excess is inordinate heat and spiritual 
fury. Spratt. 

Whence is it but from this attractive power, that 
water, which alone distils with a gentle lukewarm 
lieat, will not distil from salt of tartar without a great 
heat 1 Nev^ton *s (.)jH irks . 

Bathing the body in lukewarm water is of great ad- 
viintage to contemperate hot and sharp humours. 

Wiseman^s Surgery, 

Go dry your chaff and stubble, give fire to the zeal 
of your faction, and reproach them with lukewarm- 

Swift. 

Shall heaven which gave us ardour, and has shewn 
Her own for man so strongly, not disdain 
'V hat smooth emollients in theology, 

U(!c«ml)ent Virtue’s downy doctors, preach, 

1 hat prose of piety, a lukewarm praise ? 

IHse odours sweet from incense uninflamed 1 
Hevotion when lukewarm is undevout. Young. 

Moderation is a great and important Christian 
virtue, very different from that bad quality of the 
under which it is often misrepresented and dis- 
guised, viz. lukewarmness and indifference about the 
truth. The former is very consistent with a regular 
and well-corrected zeal ; the latter consists in the 
total want of it. . , Mason. 

LULL,t>.a. 7 Dan. lul/e; .Swed. lullu; 

LuL^LABy,#!, 8. $ Ital. lolla; lalloj lallus. 
1^0 soothe or compose to Bleo]&; by pleasing 
l^ounds ; compose or l^guile iii hiij|jlli^ay : lullaby 
*8 H soTig to still or ctympose babies, 
u M ^ tn her barme this litil child she leid 
Vith ful sad face, and gan the; child to blisse, 

And lulled it, and aftir gan it kiss. 

Chaucer. Cant. Tates. 

. There trickled softly dowii 

rentic stream, whose murmufing wave did play 


Amongst the pnmy stones, and made a sound 
To lull him soft asleep, that by it lay. 

Faerie Queene, 

Philomel with melody. 

Sing in your sweet lullaby ; 

LuUa, lulUtf lullaby; luUa, lulla. IstUaby. 

Shakspeare, 

— Marry, Sir, Mlahy to your bounty till 1 come 
again. Id. 

Only that noise heaven*s rolling circles kest, 

Sung lullaby, to bring the world to rest. Fairfax. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in musick lie, 

To lull the daughters of necessity. Milton. 

To find a foe it shall not be his hap, 

And peace shall bill him in her flowery lap. Id, 

How hard soe’er it be to bridle wit. 

Yet memory oft no less requires the bit 
How many hurried by its force away, 

For ever in the land of gossips stray ! 

Usurp the province of the nurse to lull, 

Without her privilege of being dull! 

StilUn^fket, 

Drinking is the lullaby used by nurses to sull cry- 
ing children. Locke on Education, 

No more these scenes my meditations aid. 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. Pope. 

By the vocal woods and waters lulled, 

And lost in lonely musing in a dream. 

Thomsm. 

To the silent hours 
How often I repeat their rage divine, 

To lull my griels, and steal my heart from woe. 

Young, 

W^hdt neither yields us profit nor delight 

Is like a nurse’s lullaby at night ; 

Guy Flarl of Warwick and fair Kleanore, 

Or giant-killing Jack, would please me more. 

Cowjier. 

Deep in the silent vale, unseen, 

Beside a lulling stream, 

A pemsive youth, of placid mien, 

IndulgQci this tender theme. Beattie. 

Or my guitar, which still thou lovest to hear, 

Shall sooth or lull — or, should it vex thine ear, 

We’ll turn the tale, by Ariosto told. 

Of fair Olympia loved and left of old. Byron, 

LULLI (John Baptist), the most celebrated 
musician that has appeared in France since the 
revival of learning, was born at Florence, He 
was taken to France when very young, and he 
carried the art of playing on the violin to the 
highest perfection. Louis XIV. made him su- 
perintendant of music. Some time after, Perinna 
having introduced operas into France, and quar- 
relling with his company, he resigned his privi- 
lege to J^ulli. Operas were then carried to the 
utmost perfection by him, and were attended 
with continual applause. LulU gave a piece of 
bis own composition annually till bis death, in 
1687. 

J.ULLY (Raymond), a celebrated writer, sur- 
named the Enlightened Doctor, was bom in 
Majorca in 1225. He applied himself with in- 
defatigable labor to the study of the Arabian 
philosophy, to chemistry, physic, and divinity ; 
and acquired great reputation by his works. He 
at lengtti went to preach the gospel in Africa ; 
and was stoned to death in Mauritania, at the 
age of eighty. He is honored as a martyr in 
Mtyorca, whither his body was carried. He 
wrote many treatises on the sciences, in which 
he shows much study and subtilty, but little 
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judgment or solidity. A complete edition of his 
works has been printed at Mentz. 

LUMBA'GO, w. s. JMJumbi, the loins. Pain 
of the loins. 

Lumbagos are pains very troublesome about the 
loins, and small of the back, such as precede ague 
fits and fevers ; they are most commonly from fulness 
and acrimony, in common with a disposition to 
yawnings, shudderings, and errathrk pains in other 
parts, and go off with evacuation, generally W sweat, 
and other critical discharges of fevers, Quincy » 

Lumbago. See Medicine^ Index. 

LUM'BRli, 71 . s., V. a. & v. ti. Sax. loma, je- 
loma, household-stuft' ; Belg. and Teut. Ump, 
lump. Any thing useless, cumbersome, or un- 
sorted : any thing of more bulk than value : to 
heap things irregularly; to move in a heavy, 
sluggish, or noisy manner. 

The very bed was violated 
By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon villains. 

And thrown amongst the common lumber. Otway. 

One son at home 

Concerns thee more than many guests to come. 

If to some useful art he be not bred. 

He grows mere lumber^ and is worse than dead. 

Dryden. 

First let them run at large. 

Nor lumber o’er the meads, nor cross the wood. Id. 

If God intended not the precise use of every single 
atom, that atom had been no better than a piece of 
lumber. drew. 

In Hollo we must have so much stuff lumbered 
together, that not the least beauty of tragedy can 
appear. Itymer, 

The poring scholiasts mark ; 

Wits, who, like owls, see only in the dark ; 

A /Mwftcr-house of books in eveiy hea<l. Pope. 

And gods and goddesses discarded long, 

Like useless lumber or a stroller’s song, 

Are bringing into vogue their heathen tniin. 

And Jupiter bids fair to rule again. Cotvper. 

A man that knows himself will have a regard to 
the furniture of his memory ; not to load it with trash 
and lumber, a set of useless notions or low conceits, 
which he will be ashamed to produce before persons 
of taste and judgment. Afason. 

LUM BRICUS, the worm, in zoology, a genus 
of insects belonging to the order of vermes in- 
testina. The body is cylindrical, annulated, 
with an elevated belt near the middle, and a vent- 
hole on its side. There are sixteen species of 
this animal. 

L, marinus, the marine worm, or lug, is of a 
pale red color, and the body is composed of a 
number of annular joints ; the skin is scabrous, 
and all the rings or joints are covered with lit- 
tle prominences, which render it extremely rough 
to the touch. It is an inhabitant of the mnd 
about the sea shores, and serves for food to 
many kinds offish : very large ones are to be met 
with about the Bognor rocks in Sussex. The 
fishermen bait their hooks and nets with them. 

L. terresiris, the earth or dew worm, Mr. Bar- 
but observes, differs extremely in color and ex- 
ternal appearance in the different periods of its 
growth, which has occasioned people little ac- 
quainted with the variations o^^ mis kind of ani- 
to make four or five different species of 
them : The general color is a dusky redr'/^They 
live under ground, never quitting the e|>rth‘ but 
afier heayy^wains or .at the approach of storms, 
and iu« tM4^6asoii of their amoni’s. The method 


to force them out is, either to water the ground 
with infusions of bitter plants, or to trample on 
it. The bare motion on the surface of the soil 
drives them up, in fear of being surprised by their 
formidable enemy the mole. The winding pro- 
gression of the worm is facilitated by the ine- 
qualities of its body, armed with small, stiff 
.sharp-pointed bristles ; when it means to insi- 
nuate itself into the earth, there oozes from its 
body a clammy liquor, by means of which it 
slides down. It never damages the roots of 
vegetables. Its food is a small portion of earth, 
which it has the faculty of digesting. The su- 
perfluity is ejected by way of excrement. Earth 
worms are hermaphrodites, and have the parts of 
generation placea near the neck ; their copula- 
tion is performed on the ground ; nothing being 
more usual than tq. see it full of holes, which 
holes are thought to be made by those kind of 
worms coming to the surface in quest of females. 

LU'M IN ARY, 7t. &. ■j Fr. luminaire ; T^t. /«- 

Lumina'tion, n. 5. ^minare, lumen. A body 

Li/minous, «£/;. J emitting light; any 
thing or person that affords mental light, intelli- 
gence, or instruction : lumination is emission of 
light : luminous, shining ; bright with light ; en- 
lightened. 

Fire burnetii wood, making it first Inmiiioua, ttien 
black and brittle ; and, lastly, broken and incinerate. 

Bacon. 

Sir John Graham, I know not upon what /wni- 
luiries he espied in his face, dissuaded him from mar- 
riage. Weit^, 

The great lutninary 

Dispenses light from far. AfUtim. 

Earth may, industrious of herself, fetch da^f^' 
Travelling east ; and, with her part averse^'- ’ » 

From the sun’s beam, meet night ; her oth 
btill luminous by his ray. Id. 

The most luminous of the prismatick^V^fours itc 
the yellow and orange ; these affect th^&^s more 
strongly than all the rest together. S' ^^NetvUm. 

The circulation of the blood, and^e; weight ami 
spring of the air, had been reserved fojf.iii late happy 
discovery by two great Iwniruiries of this island. 

Bentley. 

How came the sun to be luminous? Not from the 
necessity of natural causes. 

Not all these luminari^ quenched at once. 

Were half so sad as onaf mighted mind, 

Which gropes for happijK >s, and meets despair* 

• ^ Young. 

The state of the posll^sor of humble virtues, to 
the affecier of great excellencies, is that of a small 
cottage of stone, to Jthe palace raised with ice bv tb® 
empress of Hussiaf; H was for a time splendid and 
Luminous, but the filSt. sunshine melted it to nothing* 

Johnson. 

O ! what a fund of genius, pent 
In narrow space, is here! 

This volume’s method and intent 

How luminous and clear ! (Htwper. 

LUMISDEN (Andrew), eeq., a late eminent 
antiquarian man of letters, born in Aber- 
deen in 1 720 ^P^He was of the family of Cushnie, 
in Aberdeenshire, and, in the early period of nis 
life, travelled into Italy, and residea a consider- 
able time at Home; during which he wrote a 
work, entitled Remarks on the Antiquities o 
Rome and its environs; wherein he descriow 
the venerable antiquities of that ci-devant metro- 
fiolis of the world with equal fidelity and elcga»c® 
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He afterwards spent many year in Paris, but 
died in his native town in 1801 
LUMP, n.s. & lompy klomp. A 

Lump'ihg, udj, f mass ; an unformed or 

Lvmp'ish, ad/. \ undistinguished body 

Lt’MP'iSHLY, fldv. i or collection of things; 
Lump'ishness, n. s. j the whole system : to 
lump is to take in the gross or wholesale: 
lumping and lumpish, gross; massy; heavy; in- 
active; inert: lumpy, abounding in lumps or 
excrescencies. 

And Isaiah said. Take a hnnp of figs. 

2" Kings XX, 7 . 

lienee, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump ; 

/Vs crooked in thy manners as thy shape. 

Shakspeare, 

Ail men’s honours 

Lie like one lump before him to be fashioned 
luto what pinch he please. ^ Id. Henry V/II. 
Sylvia is lumpish, heavy, melancholy. 

Shalupeare. 

Out of the earth was formed the flesh of man, and 
therefore heavy and lumpish. Raleigh. 

The weed kal is by the Kgyptians used first for 
fuel, and then they crush the ashes into lumps like a 
itone, and so sell them to the Venetians. Bacon. 
Love is all spirit : fairies sooner may 
e taken tardy, when they night-tricks play, 

Than we ; we are too dull and lumpish. 

Suckling. 

Without this various agitation of the water, how 
'oiild lumps of sugar or salt cast into it be so per- 
fectly dissolved in it, that the lumps themselves totally 
disappear 1 Boyle, 

Every fragrant flower, and odorous green, 

Were sorted well, with lumps of amber laid between. 

Dry den. 

How dull and how insensible a beast 
Is man, who yet would lord it o’er the rest ! 
Philosophers and poets vainly strove 
In every age the lumpish mass to tnove. Id. 
To conceive thus of the soul’s intimate union with 
an infinite lieing, and by that union receiving of ideas, 
leads one into as gross thoughts, as a country-maid 
would have of an infinite butter-print, the several 
parts whereof being applied to her lump of butter, 
left on it the figure or idea there was present need of. 

Locke, 

One of the best spades to dig hard lumpy clays, 
l>ut too small for light garden mould. Mortimer. 

Little terrestrial particles swimming in it after the 
grossest were sunk down, which, by their heaviness 
uid ImnpUh figure, made their way more speedily. 

Burnet. 

Why might there not have been, in this great mass, 
I'wge lumps of solid matter, which, without any form 
order, might be jumbled togeth^i;? 

Keil against Burnet. 

A wretch is prisoner made 
Whose flesh torn off by lumps, the ravenous foe 
In morsels cut. Tate. 

If my readers will not go to the price of buying 
papers by retail, they may buy them in the lump. 

Addison. 

The expences ought to he lumped together. 

Aylij^eU Parergon. 

It is rare to find any of these pure : but 

■°Ppor, iron, gold, silver, lead, ani l&Btell promis- 
io one lump. Woodward's History. 

^ick,‘ thou shalt have a lumping p^^ worth. 

^ i ’ Arhuihnot. 

Other epidemical vices are tHe and predominant 
for a season, and must not be ascri’ued to human 
in the lustsp. ’ Bentley. 


In malice to proud wits, some proudly lull 
Their peevish reason, vain of being dull ; 

When some home joke has stung their solemn souls. 
In vengeance they determine — to be fools ; 

Thro’ spleen, that little nature gave, make less. 
Quite zealous in the ways of heaviness ; 

To lumps inanimate a fondness take. 

And disinherit sons that are awake. Young. 

Lumpfish. See Cyclopterus. 

LUNA, in astronomy, the moon. See Astro* 

HOMY. 

Luna, in alchemy, signifies silver; from the 
supposed influence of the moon upon that metal. 

Luna, in ancient geography, a forest of Ger- 
many, near the llercyiiia ; below which were the 
Boemi; it was therefore in Moravia near the 
springs of the Marus, nov/ March, which runs 
into the Danube over against Carnutum. 

Luna, a town and port of Liguria, at the 
moutli of the Macra. The town was but small, 
but the port large and beautiful, according to 
Strabo. Its ruins are called Luna distrutla. It 
was famous for its quarries of white marble, 
thence called Lunense ; and for its large cheeses, 
each weighing lOOOlbs. It lies two miles south 
of Sarzana. 

Luna (Alvaro, or Alvares de), the favorite 
of John II. king of Castile, was natural sqn of 
Don Alvaro de Luna, lord of Canete,in Arragon, 
by a woman infamous for unbounded lust. He 
was born in 1388, was introduced into court !n 
1408, and made a gentleman of the bed-chamber to 
king John, with whom lie grew into high favor. 
In 1427 he was obliged to retire; the courtiers 
complaining that a man of no military skill or 
virtue should be advanced to the highest autho- 
rity. Accordingly Alvaro was banished from 
court eighteen months; but this was the greatest 
affliction itr.agitjable to the king ; who showed 
every mark of distress upon his removal, and 
spoke of nothing but Alvaro, lie was therefore 
recalled ; and, being invested with his usual au- 
thority, revenged himself upon his enemies, by 
persuading the king to banish them. Of the 
forty-five years he spent at court, he enjoyed for 
thirty of them so entire an ascendancy over the 
king, that nothing could be done wdthout his or- 
ders. In short, he wanted nothing but the name 
of king; he hail all the places in the kingdom at 
his disposal ; he was muster of tlie treasury, and 
by bounties liad so gained the hearts of llie sub- 
jects, that the king, though his eyes were now 
opened, and his affections sufficiently turned 
against him, durst not complain. At last, how- 
ever, he was seized and imprisoned. During his 
confinement he made several attempts to speak 
to the king in person ; but, not being able to 
effect this, be sent a letter to the king, which 
however produced no effect in his favor, for he 
was tried and condemned to lose his head. 

Luna Cornea. See Chemistry and Silver. 

LU'NACY, n. 9 , ^ From luna the moon. 

LuVar, adj. A kind of madness in- 

Lu'nary, adj. & n. s. fluenced by the moon ; 

Lu'nated, .madness in general. 

Lu'natic, <«/;.& w. s. [Lunar and lunary, as 

Luna'tion, n. s. adjectives, signify re- 

Lune, n. *. lating to, or under tlie 

Lunette'. J influence of the moor. : 
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as a substantive lunary is moon-wort, a plant. 
Lunated, horned, as the moon. Lunatic, mad ; 

. a madman. Lunation is the revolution of the 
moon. Lune, any thing of the shape of a half- 
moon. Lunette, a small half-moon. 

Herbes coude I teii eite many on. 

As egremoine, valerian, and iunarie 

And other swichc. Chaucer. Cant. Tales. 

Then spnnkles she the juice of rue 
With nine drops of the midnight dew, 

From luunrif distilling. DrayUnis Kymphid. 

I.ove is merely madness, and deserves as well a 
dark house and a whip as madmen do ; and the rea- 
son why they are not so punished and cured is, that 
the lunacif is so ordinary, that the whippers are in 
love too. Shakspeare. ./Is rou Like It, 

Bedlam beggars, from low farms. 

Sometimes with lunatick bans, sometimes with 
prayers, 

Knforce their charity. Shakspeare. 

The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold : 

The madman. Id. Midsummer Kij^ht*s Dream. 

These dangerous unsafe lanes o’ the’ king ! be- 
shrew them ! 

lie must be told on*t, and he shall : the office 
Becomes a woman best. Id. TTintf'r’.s Tale. 

They that have resolved that those years were but 
lunojry years, viz. of a month, or Egyptian years, are 
easily confuted. Ilaleigh. 

They have denominated some herbs solar and 
some lunar, and such like toys put into great words. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

There is a difference of lunacy : 1 had rather be 
mad with him, that, when he had nothing, thought 
all the ships that came into the haven his, than with 
you. who, when you have so much coming in, think 
you have nothing. Suckling. 

I dare ensure any man well in his wits, for one in 
the thousand, that he shall not die a lunatick in be<l- 
laro within these seven years ; because not above one 
in about one thousand five hundred have done so. 

GraunCs Bills. 

lie restored lunatic persons to their right wits, 
and dispossessed evil spirits. Barrow. 

The figure of its seed much resembles a horse- 
shoe, which Baptista Borta hath thought too low a 
signification, and raised the same into a lunary re- 
^ presentation. BrcM ue's Vulgar Krronrs. 

If the lunations be observed for a cycle of nineteen 
years, which is the cycle of the moon, the same ob- 
servations will be verified for succeeding cycles for 
years. Holder on Time. 

Then we upon our glolie’s last verge shall go. 

And view the ocean leaning on the sky ; 

From hence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 
And on the lunar world securely pry. Ihyden, 

Lunette is a covered place made before the cour- 
tine, which consists of two faces that form an angle 
inwards, and is commonly raised in fosses full of 
water, to serve instead of a fausse braye, and to dis- 
pute the enemy’s passage : it is six toise.s in extent, 
of which the parapet is four. Trevoux, 

'The ordinary method of mining a tragic hero is 
"to clap a huge plume of fidi^thers upon his head, 
which rises so very high, that them is often a greater 
length from his ehinAo jjlbe top of jiiiliead, than to the 
sole of his foot. my part;i|glieb 1 see a man 
uttering his com|;|l|rij|t|<*uha^^ such a mountain of 
feathers, 1 am upon him rather as an un- 

^ijtunate tunatic- mn a miitressed hero. Addittm. 

She the blind begga^^’sittie, the cripple sing,' 

The sot a hero, luna^td^ % leing. Pope, 


The residue of the yearly wofits shall be laidoi 
in purchai^g a piece of land, and in buUdin 
thereon an^ospitu for the reception of tdeots an 
lunaticki. Swift, 

A troop of Janitaries strewed the field, 

Fallen in just ranks or wedges, tunes, or squares. 
Firm as they stood. Waits. 

Ye train Pierian ! to the lunar sphere, 

In silent hour, address your ardent call 
For aid immortal, less her brother’s right. 

.ji: Young. 

Lunacy, in lavir. If '4 man in his sound me 

mory commits a capital offence, and before ar 

raignment for it he becomes mad, he ought no 
to be arraigned for it : because he is not able t< 
plead it with that advice and caution that Ik 
ought. And if, after he has pleaded, the pri 
soner becomes road, he shall not be tried ; fo 
how can he make his defence ? If, after he b( 
tried and found guilty, he loses his senses befon 
judgment, judgment shall not he pronounced 
and if, after judgment, he becomes of nonsam 
memory, execution shall he stayed : for, pemd' 
venture, says the humanity of the English law 
had the prisoner been of sound memory, h 
might have alleged something in stay of judg 
ment or execution. Indeed, in the bloody reigi 
of Henry VIII., a statute was made, whid 
enacted, that if a person, being compos roenti<: 
should commit high treason, and after |M1 intc 
madness, he might he tried in his absei^ anc 
should suffer death, as if he were of pejltet ine 
mory. But this savage and inhumagflp wa: 
repealed by the statute 1 & 2 PhilipJH Man 
c. 10. For, as is observed by Sif^Bdwarci 
Coke, < the execution of an offender it exam 
pie, ut pmna ad paii'cos Qtints perve 

niat ; but so jt is not when a&iMKnan ^executed 
hut would be t^miserable spectacle’^ ,bo\h againsi 
law, and of extreme inhumanity apd cruelty, 
and can he no example to others.- ^t if then 
be any doubt whether the party be -compos oi 
not, this shall he tfied by a jury. And if iie bf 
so found a total idiocy, or absolute insanity, ex 
cuses from the guilt, and of course from th( 
punishment, of any criminal action committee 
under such deprivation of the senses; but, if j 
lunatic has lucid intervals of understanding, hf 
shall answer for what he does in those intervals 
as if he had no deficiency. Yet, in the case o 
absolute madmen, as they are not answerable foi 
their actions, they should not be permitted tht 
liberty of acting'^ unless under proper control 
and, in particular, they ought not to be suffered 
to go loose, to the terror of the king's subjects 
It was the doctrine of our ancient law, that per- 
sons deprived of ti^ieir reason might be confined 
till they recovered their senses, without waitinjj 
for the forms of a commission or other special 
authority from the crown; and now, by*tn® 
grant acts, a metliod is chalked out for imprison- 
ing, chaining, and sending .them to their propei 
homes. The matrimmal contract likewise can- 
not take fiace m a state of idiocy. If ^ 
merly adj KIm; that the issue of an idiot 
legitimate, and his marriage valid. A strung 
determination ! since consent is absolutely *_ 
quisite to matrimony, and neither idiots ‘ 
natics are capable of consenting to any tni g 
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And therefbre the civil law judged much more vering his senses, agree to the purchase, his heir 
sensibly, wheait made such depthmions of tea- may either waive or accept the estate at his op- 
son a ppeviou!^ impediment, thou^ not a cause tion. In like manner, an infant may waive such 
of divorce if they happened after marriage. And purchase or con veyance, when he comes to full 
modem resolutions have adhered to the sense of age; or, if he does not then actually agree to it, 
the civil law, by determi||ing that the marriage his heirs may waive it after him. Persons, also, 
of a lunatic, not being in a lucid interval, was who purchase or convey under duress, may aflSrm 
absolutely void. But as it might be difficult to or avoid such transaction whenever the duress has 
prove the exact state of the party’s mind at the ceased. For all these are under the protection 
actual celebration of the nuptials, upon this ac- of the law ; which will not suffer them to be im- 
count (concurring with some private family rea- posed upon through the imbecility of their pre- 
sons), the statute 15 Geo. II. c. 30, has provided, sent condition ; so that their acts are only bind- 
that the marriage of lunatics and persons under ing, in case they be afterwards agreed to when 
phrenzies (if found lunatics under a commission such imbecility ceases. Yet the guards or corn- 
er committed to the care of tmstees under any mittecs of a lunatic, by the statute 11 Geo. III. 
act of parliament) before they are declared of c. 20, are empowered to renew in his right, 
sound mind by the lord chancellor, or the majo- under the directions of the court of chancery, 
rity of such trustees, shall be totally void. Idiots any lease for lives or years, and apply the pro. its 
and persons of nonsane memory, as well as in- of such renewal for the beneht of such lunatic, 
fants and persons under duress, are not totally his heirs, or executors. 

disabled either to convey or purchase, but sub LUN^K Mons, in ancient geography, a pro- 
modo only. For their conveyances and pur- montory of Lusitania, now called the rock of 
chases are voidable, but not actually void. The Lisbon. 

king, indeed, on behalf of an idiot, may avoid Lun* Mons, a mountain of Ethiopia, from 
his grants or other acts. But it has been said which the Nile was supposed to take its rise, 
that a non compos himself, though ho be after- LuN.t Portus, a very extensive port, or rather 

wards brought to a right mind, shall not be per- a bay of Liguria, between Porlus Veneris and 

mitted to allege his own insanity in order to Portus Ericis, twenty miles in compass.; now 
avoid such grant : for that no man shall heal- called the Gulph of Spezia, on the east coast of 
lowed to stupify himself, or plead his owrt disa- Liguria. 

bility. The progress of this notion is somewhat Lunar Caustic. See Chf.mistrv. 

carious. In the time of Edward 1. non compos Lunar Iris, or Lunar Rainbow, a rainbow 

was a sufficient plea to avoid a man’s own bond ; formed by the reflection of the rays of light from 
and there is a writ in the register for the alienor the noon. This phenomenon is seldom observ- 
himself to recover lands aliened by him during ed. Aristotle is said to have been the first who 
his insanity ; dum fuit non compos mentis sua*, observed a lunar iris, and says they are never 
utdictt,&c. But under Edward ILL a scruple seen but at full moon. They never appear un- 
began to arise, whether a man should bo per- less the moon be near the opposition. Sec 
mitted to blemish himself, by pMding his own Rainbow, and Optics. 

insanity ; and, afterwards, a defendant in assize Lunar Month See Chronology and 
having pleaded a release by the plaintiff since Month. 

the last continuance, to which the plaintiff re- ^ Lunar Year consists of 354 days, or twelve 
plied (ore tenus, as the manner then was) that he synodical months. See Year. 
was out of his mind when he gave it, the court LUNARE Os, in anatomy, the second bone 
adjourned the assize ; doubting, whether, as the in the first row of the carpus ; so named be- 
plaintiff was sane both then and at the com- cause one of its sides is in form of a crescent. 
RiencemcRt of the suit, he should be permitted LUNARIA, satin flower, honesty, or moon- 
to plead an intermediate deprivation of reason ; wort, in botany, a genus of the siliculosa order, 
ana the question was asked, how he came to re- and tetradynamia class of plants : natural order 
member to release, if out of his senses when he thirty-ninth, siliquosai : silicula entire, elliptical 
^veit? Under Henry VI., this way of reason- compressed, plane, and pcdicellated with the 
ing (that a man shall not be allowed to disable valves equal to the partition, parallel and plane : 
himself, by pleading his owmincapacity, because cal. leaves alternately fritted at the base. This 
hs cannot know what he did under such a situa- plant is famous in many places for its medicinal 
tion) was seriously adopted by the judges in ar- virtues, though it is not received in the shops. 
Rument, upon a question, j^npther the heir was The people in the north of England dry the 
of his right of en^'Wthe feoffment of whole plant in the oven, and give as much u 
his insane ancestor? AndTiliSm these loose au- will lie on a shilling for a dose twice a day in 
thorities, which Fitzherbo^/4oes not scruple to hemorrhages of all kinds, particularly in the 
wject as being contrary to ^jfeason, the maxim, too abundant flowing of the menses, and with 
Jhata man shall not stultife himself, has been great success. Tiih Welsh, among whom it is 
handed down as settled laiS though later opi- common, make an ointment of it, which they use 
pions, feeling the incbi^p^lpnce of the rule, have externally, in. dysenteries, 
m many points endeavdp^jM to restrain it. And, LUNARlfeM> in ancient geography, a pro- 
<Jlearly, the next heir, or other' person interested, montory of Hispania Citra, between Blanda 
®ay, after the death of the idiot or non compos, and Bwtulo ; commonly called the Cape of Pa- 
advantage of his incapaci^, jwd avoid the laftigel, or of Tosa, in Catalonia, on the Medi- 
|fant. And so too, if he purchases under this terranean. 

disability, and does not afterwards, upon reco- A Lunatic is properly one that has lucid in- 
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:s.,ofr S^.Jor^d a longin,. 



tervals; sometintes enjoying his senses 
90 metitties not ; and that supposed to depend on 
the influence of the moon. 

Lunatic, in Jaw. Under the general term of 
non compos mentis (which Sir Edward Coke 
says is the most legal name) are comprised not 
only lunatics, hut persons under frenzies, or who 
lose their intellects by disease ; those that grow 
deaf, dumb, and blind, not being born so ; or 
such, in short, as are judged by the court of 
chancery incapable of conducting their own af- 
fairs. To these also, as well as idiots, the king 
is guardian, but to a very different purpose. For 
the law always imagines, that these accidental 
misfortunes may be removed ; and therefore 
only constitutes the crown a trustee for the 
unfortunate persons, to protect their property, 
and to account to them for all profits received, 
if they recover, or, after their decease, to their re- 
presentatives. And therefore it is declared by 
stat. 17 Edw. IT. c. 10, that the king shall pro- 
vide for the custody and sustentation of lunatics, 
and preserve their lands, and the profits of them 
for their use when they come to their right 
mind ; and the king shall take nothing to his 
own ase ; and, if the parties die in such estate, 
the residue shall be distributed for their souls by 
the advice of their ordinary, and of course (by 
the suhsecpient amendment of the law of ad- 
ministrations) shall now go to their executors or 
administrators. On the first attack of lunacy, 
or other occasional insanity, when there may 
be hopes of a speedy restitution of reason, 
it is usual to confine the unhappy objects in 
private custody, under the direction of their 
nearest friends and relations : and the legislature, 
to prevent all abuses incident to such private 
custody, has interposed its authority, by 14 
Geo. III. c. 49, for regulating private mad- 
houses. But when the disorder is grown per- 
manent, and the circumstances of tlie party will 
bear such additional expense, it is thought pro- 
per to apply to the royal authority to warrant a 
lasting confinement. The method of proving a 
person non compos is very similar to that of 
proving him an ideot. The lord chancellor, to 
whom, by special authority from the king, the 
custody of idiots and lunatics is intrusted, upon 
petition or information, grants a commission in 
the nature of the writde idiota inquirendo, to en- 
quire into the party’s state of mind ; and, if he be 
found non compos, he usually commits the care 
of his person, with a suitable allowance for his 
maintenance, to some friend, who is then called 
the committee. However, to prevent sinister 
practices, the next heir is seldom permitted lobe 
of this committee of the person ; because it is 
his interest that the purty should die. But, it 
has been said, there lies not the same objection 
against bis next of kin, pniwded he be not his 
heir; for it is his interest to preserve the lunatic’s 
in order to increase the personal estate by 
Mpings, whicli he or his family may hereafter 
ne entitled to enjoy. The heir is generally made 
the manager or committee of the estate, it being 
clearly his interest by good management to keep 

it in condition : accountable, however, to th^ appeal for dUb whole* Hanoverian states, 
cou^of chancery, and to the non compos him8lfel®,bitaiits 246,000. , 

if w;^overs ; or otherwise to his administra^ Luntburo, a town of Hanover, the 
tQrs.'^ee Lunacy. h province of this name, stands on the n- 


Lun'cheom ^ 

ful ; or small quantity 6f food. 

When hungry thou stood’st staring, like an oif 

I sliced the luncheon from the barley loaf; * 

With crumbled bread I piickened well the mess, 

* V. 

LUND, or Lunden, a town in the province 
of Scania, or Schonen, Sweden ; five miles from 
the Baltic. A university was founded here in 
1666 by Charles XL, wh^ is still attended by 
above 300 students, and has fifteen professors. 
It has a library of above 20,000 volumes. The 
celebrated Puffendorf was a professor here. Po- 
pulation 3300 : twenty-one miles east of Copen- 
nagen, and thirty-eiglit south-west of Christian- 
stadt. 

LUNDY, an island of England, fifty miles off 
the north-west coast of Devonshire, five miles 
long and two broad, but so encompassed with 
inaccessible rocks that it has but one entrance, 
so narrow that two men can scarcely go abreast. 
It is reckoned in the hundred of Branton. It had 
anciently a fort and a chapel. The soil on the 
south is pretty good, but barren on the north, 
where it has a high pyramidical rock called the 
(’onstuble. Horses, kine, hogs, goats, f' 
and rabbits, abound in it ; but the chief 
dity is fowls, and their eggs are very thick 
groniid at the season of breeding. In 
of Henry VI U. one William Morisco, ; 
conspired to murder him at Woodstock 
this island, which he fortified, turned pira^; atid 
did much damage to this coast, but vval :«$ last 
taken, with sixteen of his gang, an^ put to 
death. 

LUNEBUIIG, a north-east provinbii of Han- 
over, once a s|parate principality of Ae empire, 
lies chiefly alOTg the left bank of Elbe. A 
small part on the right bank noip belongs to 
Denmark. ^ 

Hanoverian Luneburg has a tertjRorial extent of 
4236 square mdes, and has several rivers besides 
the Elbe, viz. the Aller, Ilinenau, Oker, Jeetze, 
Fuhse, &c. Its shape is rectangular and nearly 
square : it may be said indeed to form a great 
plain, sloping insensibly oq one side towards the 
Elbe, on the other tovfards the Aller. It has no 
mountains; but in ^lie centre is an elevation 
forming a large heatH, called, from its ba/renness, 
the Arabia of Gerrnany. Here, however, sheep 
are fed, and bees reared; which are in such num- 
bers as to produce/honey and wax for export, to 
the annual value of 30,000. Here also are pro- 
duced juniper berries, and even bilberries, both 
in such quantities M to form articles of export. 
Wherever the so4 Has any elevation it is sandy, 
and apt to run fhto heatn ; but on the banks of 
the rivers there are many fertile districts. These 
low grounds prodtice corn,, particularly buck- 
wheat, hops, and gMjjtd pasturage, on which horses 
of large size are rwred. Tl^e manufactures are 
chiefly of .ympllens, iin^n, and wax. For these 
the vicinity of H^tuburgh affords a ready de- 
mand. Luneburg u governed by its own states 
and courts of justice., At Zell there is a court ot 
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menan, here navigabler The town is not attrac- 
tive to a stranger, having dark and harrow streets, 
and old fashioned houses, surrounded by walls 
of no great strength, and six gates. Here are 
also four churches, with an equal number of hos- 
pitals, an orphan house, gymnasium, a military 
school, in which young nien of family and others 
receive their education. In the market place is 
the palace of the prince, a good building; and 
opposite to it the church of St. Michael, where 
many of the dukes of Luneburg are buried. 
Luneburg formerly held a leading rank among 
the Hanse towns, and is, after Embden, the most 
busy place at present in the Hanoverian states. 

It carries on a considerable trade in horses, above 
70,000 being brought here annually ; and it has 
also a fine salt spring. On the west side of the 
town is a hill, called the Kalkberg, from which 
above *20,000 tons of lime are procured annu- 
ally. One quarter of the town, called the Sulze, 
is surrounded by a distinct wall and governed by 
its own magistracy. Population 10,000. 

LUNENBURG, a post town of Worcester 
county, Massachusetts, twenty-five miles N. N. E. 
of Worcester, and forty- five north-west of Bos- 
ton. Population 1371. 

Lunenburg, a county in the south part of 
V'irginia, bounded north by Prince Edward and 
Nottoway counties, east by Brunswick county, 
south by Mecklenburg county, and west by 
Charlotte, and Prince Edward counties. Popu- 
lation 12,265. 

LUNENSE Marmor, in the natural history of 
the ancients, a species of white marble, now 
called Carrara marble, and distinguished from 
the statuary kind by its greater hardness and less 
splendor. It is, and always was, much esteemed 
in building and ornamental works. It is of a 
very close and fine texture, of a y|ary pure while, 
and much more transparent than any other of the 
white marbles. It is still found in great quanti- 
ties in Italy. See I.una. 

Lunette, in the manege, is a half horse-shoe, 
or such a shoe as wants the sponge, i. e. that part 
of the branch which runs towards the quarters of 
the foot. 

Lunette is also the name of two small pieces 
of felt, made round and hollow, to clap upon the 
oyes of a vicious horse that is apt to bite and 
strike with his fore feet, or that will not suffer 
his rider to mount him. 

LUNEVILLE, a large and populous town of 
France, in the department of the Meurthe, and 
ci-devant duchy of Lorrain, seated in a plain be- 
tween the Meurthe and Vezoul, which unite 
below it. It has an ancient castle, converted 
into barracks, where the dtik^s of Lorrain kept 
their court ; as did afterwRrd^ing jSianislans, 
'vbo founded a military academy, an hospital, 
a large library in it. In this town the con- 
vention was held, and treaty of peace concluded, 
be.ween the emperor Francis II. tod the French 
republic, in October 1801. In the^' centre of the 
town is the large and handsome church of St. 
dames’s, ornamented by Stanislaus, and the Ho- 
tel de Valor. The town has ^Iso flourishing ma- 
nufactures of lace, mnslinsi* stockings, gloves, 
and pottery. Population 10,000. TNvelve m^es 
L*S. E. of Nantz, and eighty west of Slrasburg, 
VoL. Xlll. 
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LUNGS, n. $. Sax. luni^en ; Tent, and 

Lung'ed, <m//. >Dan. lunge; Belgic long. 

Lung'-gkown, >The organs of breathing. 
Lunged, furnished with or having the nature of 
lungs. Lung-grown is explained in the extract. 

More would I, hut my lungs are wasted so. 

That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 

Shukspeare, 

The lungs sometimes grow fast to the skin that 
lines the breast within ; whence such as aie detained 
with that accident are lung-grown, Hui'vry. 

As a man coming into a pestilential air, does not 
suck in death at every motion of his lungs, but by 
little and little, the spirits are poysoned, and at last 
enter into tlieir portion of death ; so it is in a vicious 
custom. Bp. Tatjlor, 

The bellows of his lungs begin to swell, 

Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. 

Drgdtn 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs ; 

1 could not half those horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the punishments those crimes have met. 

hi. 

The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke, 
While the lunged bellows hissing fire provoke. Id, 

Lungs. See An4TOmy, and Hlsimi: ai ign. 

Lungs, iM-r.ATiONs or. Various have been 
the instruments contrived with a view to restore 
the action of the lungs of drowned persons; and 
in a country hkc our own, surrounded by tl)e 
ocean and intersected by rivers and canals, acci- 
dents are but too frequently happening whicli 
call them into use. A very useful instrument of 
this sort was invented by M. Goncy, physician 
to the military hospital, New Husack, which is 
thus described in the Journal de Medecine : — 
This instrument consists of a double pair of bel- 
lows, BC LM, in the diagram, the two difl’erent 
parts of which have no cornrnunication with each 
other. In the lower side, B M, is an aperture. A, 
for a valve constructed on the principles of those 
of Nairne’s air-pump. It consists of a rim of cop- 
pjer, closed at one end by a y)late of the same 
metal, in which plate are seven small holes 
placed at equal distances. This plate is covered 
with a piece of silk coated with elastic gum, in 
which are six transverse incisions of two or three 
lines in length. Each incision is so made as to 
be situated between two of tlie holes, and at an 
equal distance from each. The silk must be 
made very secure, by a thread passing several 
times round the rim. A stream of air, applied 
to that side of the plate which is opposite the 
silk, will pass through the boles, and, lifting up 
the silk, escape through the incisions. On tlic 
contrary, a stream of air applied to the other 
side will press the silk upon the plate, and thus 
close the holes, so that it will he impossible for 
it to pass through them. This valve opens in- 
ternally, so as to admit the air from without. 
At B is another vMve, on the same constmetion, 
but opening in a contrary direction, thus per- 
mitting the air to escape out of the lower part 
into the tube EF, but preventing its entrance. 
At C is another valve, opening internally to 
admit the air from the tube EF: and at D there 
is a fourth opening exlornully, to discharge the 
air from the upper part. Tne flexible tube EF, 
screwed'^on at the end CB, being introduetJ into 
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one of the nostrils, whilst the mouth and the 
other nostril are closed by an assistant, if we 
Separate the two handles L, M, which were close 
together at the introduction of the tube, it is evi- 
dent that the air in the lungs will rush into the 
upper part through tl'.e valve C, whilst the exter- 
nal air will fill the lower part through the valve 
A: the two handl(?s being again brought into 
contact, the atmospheric air will he forced into 
the lungs through the valve II, and at the same 
time the air in the upper part will be discharged 
at the valve D. Thus, by tlic alternate play of the 
double bellows, the lungs will be alternately 
filled and emptied as in respiration. In using 
the instrument care should be taken not to be 
too violent ; as the more perfectly the natural 
motion of respiration is imitated the better. 
There is a handle, K, to the partition in the 
middle, in order that, if it be at any time neces- 
sary to use either of the divisions alone, the 
other may be confined from acting. 



The best instrument of this kind, however, is 
that of Mr. Murray, of wliicli the following ac- 
count, communicated by himself to the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Transactions, may not be 
unacceptable to our readers. 

The diagram, fig. 1, represents the apparatus 
as it appears externally ; in which A is a stop- 
cock for the efflux of heated water contained 
between the concentric cylinders, when the ope- 
ration lias closed. 13 is a stop-coek, with indox, 
attached to the flexible pipe, wliich extends to 
the larynx to renew the air when rccpiired. 
When the index points in the direction of the 
lungs, or parallel with the pipe, the communica- 
tion between the lungs and cylinder is open ; 
and, when at right angles, that with the lungs is 
shut, and the cylinder then communicates only 
with the free atmosphere. Hence, when the 
>iston-rod is raised, and the index points to the 
ungs, the canal being open, the air reposing on 
the lungs passes to the cylinder ; and when the 
index is moved the quadrant of a circle, oi at 
right angles with the former position, the aper- 
ture whicli leads to the lungs is closed, and that 
which conducts into the free atmosphere un- 
covered; consequently, on the descent of the 
piston-rod, the air drawn fiom the lungs is ex- 
pelled, into the atmosphere, while a fresh supply 
IS reedved on elevating the piston ; and, the in- 
dex being turned into its former position, the 
deseeq^ing piston propels it into the lungs, and 
the alternations of its movements assimilate to 
the beautiful isochronism of natural respiration. 
To ^he lateral aperture is attaphed a concave 


pan, C, somewhat resembling that of a musket, 
to receive a d|x>p of ether, which, entering into 
the cylinder along with the ingress of atmos- 
pheric air, expands and diffuses itself therein on 
the elevation of the piston, and thus operates on 
the lungs with all the stimulus of nitrous oxide. 
In cases of asphyxia, by carbonic acid gas, a 
drop of ammonia may be serviceable; while, in 
that of the septic poison, sulphureted hydrogen, 
a solution of chlorine might prove of benefit. 
D is the orifice by which the [partition is sup- 
plied with heated water. 

Fig. 2 exhibits a section of the apparatus, 
where A is the piston-rod, accurately adapted to 
the cylinder in which it moves. This inner cy- 
linder has one concentric with it which forms a 
partition, the recipient of the heated water ; and 
the base, which limits the descent of the solid 
plunger, has a simple aperture witliout any valve. 
13 is a toothed quadrant attached to a lever, and 
moving on a fulcrum, for the purpose of elevat- 
ing and depressing the piston. C is a check 
which reguhates the altitude of the piston ; and 
thus apportions its elevation to the capacity of 
the lungs, whether the subject be an adult or of 
tender age. D is a partition surrounding the 
inner cylinder, and supplied with water at a 
temperature sufficient to maintain the air pro- 
pelled into the lungs at the usual animal tem- 
perature, of 9B® Fahrenheit. E represenlf a 
thermometer for more accurate adjustment, fnd 
F a pipe communicating with the inleripr dpti- 
der, and to which the flexible tube is attacHM. 



Lung-woiit, in botany. See PuLMONARfA. 

I.UNG-woRT, Cow’s. See Verbascum. 

LujiG-woRT, Golden. See IIieracium. 

LUNISOLAR Year, in chronology, is 
space of 532 common years; found by muliipl)- 
ing the cycle of the sup by that of the moon. 
See Chronology. 

LUPERCALIA, feasts instituted in ancieijt 
Rome, in honor of Pan. They were celebrated 
on the fifteenth of tlie kalends of March. 
are supposed to have been established by Evan- 
dcr. On the morning of this festival the lupero, 
or priests tjf Pan, ran naked through the streets 
of Roifle, striking the married women they nn/t 
on the hands and stomach with a strap of goats 
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leather, which was held an omen pro^Uising them 
fecundity and happy deliveries. »See Lupeiici. 
This feast was abolished in the time of Augustus, 
but afterwards restored, and continued in the 
time of the emperor Anastasius. Baronius says 
it was abolished by pope Anastasius in 496. 

LUPEIICI, the priests of the god Pan. See 
Ltjpf.rcaiia. They were the most ancient 
order of priests in Rome ; they were divided 
into two colleges, called Fabii and Quintilii. To 
these Caesar added a third, called .Tulii. 

LU'PINE, «. s. Fr. lupin ; Lat. iupinus, A 
kind of pulse. 

When Frotogenes would have undertaken any ex- 
cellent piecje, he used to diet himself with peas and 
lupineSf that his invention might be (juiek and rclincd. 

Peacham on Drairui". 

Some antiquity of traditions hath dieted St. Peter 
with lupines, lip. Hall. 

Where stalks of lujnnes grew, 

The’ ensuing season in return, may liear 
The bearded product of the golden year. Dnjden. 
Tt has a papilionaceous flower, out of whose em- 
palement rises the pale, which afte: wards turns into 
a pod filled with either plain or spherical seeds : the 
leaves grow like fingers upon the foot stalks. 

Miller. 

Lupine, or Lupin us, in botany, a genus of 
the decandria order, and diadelphia chass of 
plants: natural order thirty-second, papilio- 
nacea:: cal. bilabiated : there are five oblong 
and five roundish antherte : the legumen is coria- 
ceous. There are several species ; all easily 
raised from seed; and succeeding in any open 
borders, where they make a fine variety. The 
seeds of the white lupine have a leguminous taste 
accompanied with a disagreeable bitter, and are 
said to be anthelmintic, both internally taken, 
and applied extenially. Caspar Iloft’man cau- 
tions against their external use, and tells us that 
They have sometimes occasioned death : and 
Simon Pauli says, that he saw a boy of eight or 
ten years of age, after taking a dram of them in 
powder, seized with exquisite pains in the abdo- 
men, a difficulty of respiration, and almost loial 
loss of voice ; and that he was relieved by a 
glyster of milk and sugar, which brought away a 
vast quantity of worms. But M. Geoffroy justly 
observes, that either the.se symptoms were owing 
to the worms, or that the seeds, if they have any 
noxious quality, lose it, with their bitterness, in 
boiling ; as they were used among the Greeks as 
food, and recommended by Galen as very whole- 
some. 

LUPUS, the wolf. See Cants, 

Lupus, in astronomy. See Astronomy, 
lurch, n. s., V. n. & 7 Derived by Skin- 
Lur'cher, n. s. [v. a. 5 nef from Vourche, a 
f^nae of draughts, much used, as he says, among 
fhe Dutch ; but the Betgic language has loeren, 
shift or play falsely at any game : also /oer, 
|eut. loertsch^ to miss or lose in a game of 
<^hance. To leave in the lurch, iSilb leave a loser ; 
Of in a forlorn or deserted codwoi#; to* leave 
Without help : to lurch is to sdj^ play tricks ; 
receive; disappoint; a' lurche!^ man or dog 
mat watches for his game or prey. 

I myself, sometimos leaving goodness on my left 
‘and, and hiding mine honour in my nei;essity, am 
to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch, Shahspeare. 
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Ho waxed like a sea, 

And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 

Be Iwchl all swords o’ th’ garland. Id. 

Will you now to peace incline. 

And languish in the main design, 

And lenie us in the lurch ! Denham. 

But though thou’rtof a difleient church, 

I will not leave thee in the larch. Hiidibras. 

It is indeed hard for a man without charity, not 
to be, worse than an innocent beast ; not at least to 
be as a fox, or a wolf ; cither cunningly lurching 
or violently ravening for prey. Barrow. 

While the, one was upon wing, the other stood 
birching ujm)ii tlie ground, and flew away with the 
fish. ].' Estrange. 

Have a care how you keep company with those 
that, when tliey find themselves upon a pinch, will 
leave their friends in the lurch. Id. 

1 cannot represent tliose wortliies more naturally 
tl»an under the shadow of a pack of dogs, made up 
of finders, lurchers, and se,Uers. Tatler, 

I'his is a sure rule, that will never deceive or lurch 
the sincere communicant. South. 

Klirt.s abniit town had a design to cast us out of 
the fashionable world, and leave us in the lurch, by 
some of their late refinements. 

y| thi ison s (Juard in n . 

Bis thefts some liadesinan spies, 

Swift from his play the scudding lurcher flies : 

W hiist every lu)nest tong\ie stop thief resounds. 

Gay. 

Can you break your word with three of the 
honcstest best meaning ]>crsons in the world? It is 
base to take advantage of their simplicity and cre- 
dulity, and leave them in the lurch at last. 

Arbathnot, 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher ana half cur, 
Bis dog attends him. Cowper, 

'J’here was no liglit in heaven but a few stars, 

The boats put off o’ercrowded with their crews ; 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 

And going down head foremost — sunk, in short. 

Byron. 

LURCH, V. a. Lat. /wreor. To devour; to 
swallow greedily. 

Too far off from great cities may hinder business ; 
or too near lurcheth all provisions, and maketh every 
thing dear. Bacon. 

LriicHER, a kind of hunting dog much like a 
mongrel greyhound, with pricked ears, a shagged 
coat, and generally of a yellowish-white color : 
they are very swift runners, so that if they get 
between the burrows and the conies they seldom 
miss ; and this is their common practice in 
hunting: yet they use other subtleties, as the 
tumbler does, some of them bringing in their 
game and those are the best. A lurcher will run 
down a hare at stretch. They are su])posed to be 
mules produced from a cross between the shep- 
herd’s dog and the greyhound, which, from 
breeding in and in with the latter, has so refined 
upon the original cross, that very little of the 
shepherd’s dog is retained in its stock, its do- 
cility and fidelity excepted. They are the fa- 
vorite dogs of small fanners, since they can both 
act the part of a sheep dog, and occasionally trip 
up the heels of a leveret three parts grown. They 
are also the constant companiojvi of professed 
and' notorious poachers, being admirably adapted 
to such a kind of service ; they equal, if not ex- 
ceed, any other kind of dog in sagacity; and 
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are easuy taught any thing that an animal of this 
description can acquire. Some of them are very 
little inferior in speed to well bred {greyhounds: 
hares they frequently run up to : rabbits they kill 
to a certainty, if the latter be at any distance 
from home : if near a warren, the dog invariably 
runs far the burrow, by doing which, he seldom 
fails in his attempt to secure his aim. His qua- 
lifications go still farther ; in the nocturnal ex- 
cursions of poachers, he will easily pull down a 
fallow deer, as soon as the signal is given for the 
pursuit ; which done, he will explore his way to 
nis master, and conduct him to the game, where- 
ever he may have left it. 

LURK, rt. 5., V. 71. 8c V. a. Belg. loore; Teut. 
leurre ; Kr. kurre. A bait or enticement ; par- 
ticularly applied to the enticement of hawks : to 
call a hawk; and generally to entice; draw; 
enveigle. 

With empty bond men may no huulces lure. 

Chaucer's Cant, Tales, 

My faulcon now is sharp and passing empty. 
And, till she stoop, she must not be full gorged, 
For then she never looks upon her lure. 

Shakspeare, 

A great estate to an heir is a lure to all the birds 
of prey round about to seize on him. liacon. 

Standing near one that lured loud and shrill, I 
had suddenly an ofFcnoc, as if somewhat had bro- 
ken, or lieen dislocated in my car, and immediately 
after a loud ringing. Id. 

This Stiffnecked pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reason’s lure descend. 

Denham, 

How many have with a smile made small account 
Of beauty and her lares, easily scorned 
All her assaults, on worthier things intent ! 

Milton, 

A man spent one day in labour, that he might 
pass the other at ease ; and, lured on by the pleasure 
of this bait, when he was in vigour he would pro- 
vide for as many days as he could. Temple, 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 

With her of tarsels and of lures he talks. Prior. 

Volumes on sheltered stalls expounded lie. 

And various science lures the learned eye. Gay, 
Should you lure 

From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook. 
Behove you then to ply your finest art. 

Thomson , 

Luxury 

Held out her lure to his superior eye, 

And grieved to sec him pass contemptuous by. 

Madden, 

Some minds by nature are averse to noise. 

And hate the tumult half the world enjoys. 

The lure of avarice, or the pompous prize. 

That courts display before ambitious eyes ; 

The fruits that hang on Pleasure’s flowery stem, 
Whate’er enchants them, are no snares to them. 

Cowper, 

Vain, then, the enlivening sound of Fame’s 
alarms. 

For hope’s exulting impulse prompts no more : 
Vain even the joys that hu'e to pleasure’s arms. 

The throb of transport is for ever o’er. Beattie* 
And leads him on from flower to flower, 

A weary chase and wai^d hour ; 

Then leavM him, as it soars on highf 
With panting heart and tearful eye : 

So beauty lures the full-grown child, 

With hue as bright, and wing as wild. Byrdn, 


ui Lure, ifi falconry, a device of leather in tfij 
shape of two wings, stuck with feathers, and 
baited with a piece of flesh, to call back a hawk 
when at a considerable distance. See FALcoNar. 

LU'RID, adj. Lat. luridus. Gloomy ; dis- 
mal. 

Slow settling o’er the lurid grove. 

Unusual darkness broods. Thomson* s Summer, 
LURK, u. w. *\ Fieri potest h Greek 
Luivk'er, tXopdoai, curvo, inflecto, 

LurkTng-place, Jsays Minsheu. More 
or Ambush. J probably from Lukch, 
which see. To lie in wait. 

Take knowledge of all the lurking-places where he 
hideth himself. 1 Sam. xxiii. 23. 

If sinners entice thee, consent not ; if they say, 
let us lay wait for blood, let us lurk privily for ,the 
innocent. Prou. i. 11. 

They lay not to live by their worke, 

But theevishly loiter and lurke. 

Tu»ser*s Husbandry, 
Far in land a savage nation dwelt. 

That never tasted grace, nor goodness felt ; 

Hut like wild beasts, lurking in loathsome den, 
And flying fast as roebuck through the fen. 

All naked. Faerie Queens, 

Milhrook lurkelh between two hills, a village of 
some eighty houses, and borrowing his name from 
a mill and little brook running there, through. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
'I’he wife, when danger or dishonour lurks, 
Safest and seemliest by her husband stays. 

Milton. 

Doth not in every corner a Momus lurk, from the 
venom of whose spiteful or petulant tongue no emi- 
nency of rank, aignity of place, or sacredness of 
olHce, can protect any person. JStrrow, 

See 

I'he lurking gold upon the fatal tree. . 

Dryden*^Mimi. 

The king unseen 

Lurked in her hand, and mourned his capuyifl ^een } 
He springs to vengeance. j. Pope, 

I do not lurk in the dark ; I am pdl Wholly un- 
known to the world : I have set my i ] at length. 

Swift. 

Seeds of merciless diseaseii^' - 
Lurk in all that we 
Some that waste us by diegi't^, 

Some that suddenly.diestroy. Cowper 
But one fair night, sompufurMng spies 
Surprised and seized us botlit. Byron, 

LUS, a district of Persi^lfti the eastern part of 
the province of Mekran. It is of a circular fora), 
bounded on three sides by immense moubtains. 
The face of the country is flat and sandy, but 
fertile in every speties of grain. There are four 
passes through the mountains, two of which lead 
into Sinde, one into Mekran, and one into Ba- 
iouchistan. The chief can bring into the fieW 
4000 irregular troops, and dra^s a revenue of 
50,000 rupees. ^ The towns and districts .are go- 
verned by petty independent chiefs, owning thy 
supremacy of Ahe khan of Lus. The capital is 
Bayla; the ch^ maritime .port is Sommeany. 
Lus is suptk>8^|w%e the ancient Oritw. 

LTJSAN, of the province and govern- 

ment of ^en^^yres, situate on the great road 
from Bu^os Ayres to CMova, about thirty 
miles west from the former city. Long. 59 - 
W., lat. 34® 36' S. ^ 
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LUSATIA, a margraviate large province of the 
German empire^ lying between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and surrounded by Brandenburg, Bohemia, 
Silesia, and part of Saxony. It is divided into 
Upper and Lower Lusatia, formerly two distinct 
ftates, but which became subject to Saxony, since 
1815. The superficial area of the whole is about 
4250 square miles. Population 465,000. 

Upper Lusatia is the soutliern and larger part, 
and consists in great pact of a sandy plain ; but 
a mountain ridge, called the Wohlische Kamm, run j 
along its south frontier. All the rivers here have 
their rise in these mountains, flow northward, and 
fall into the Oder or Elbe. The principal here are 
the Black Elster, which receives the Schwarz- 
wasser, the Spree, and the Ncisse ; the Pulsnitz, 
which divides Upper Lusatia from Misnia ; and 
the Queiss, which divides it from Silesia. Upper 
Lusatia supplies hardly the half of what is con- 
sumed by its inhabitants. Flax is cultivated, 
but it is necessary also to import a certain quan- 
tity for the use of the manutaetures. The cattle 
are good, and the sheep have been improved of 
late by the introduction of merino rams ; horses 
likewise are reared. Other objects of care are 
the rearing of poultry, particularly geese, and the 
breeding of bees ; in the forests of the north, 
resin, pitch, and tar, are manufactured. The 
only mines are a few of iron in this part ; but 
there are quarries of granite, basalt, lime, and 
freestone. 

The wealth of this country is in its manufac- 
tures; of these, woollens are an important 
branch, and those of linen have improved, as well 
as those of cotton, leather, stockings, gloves, hats, 
wax, and tobacco. The government of Lusatia 
has been hitherto a limited monarchy, with a re- 
presentative body, consisting of the four great 
lords called dynasts, therprelaies, nobles, and <lepu- 
ties from free towns ; but there is every reason to 
believe that this will not be continued. By the 
treaty of Vienna, the half of this province was 
annexed to Prussia, and is subjected to the new 
organisation of that monarchy, being included in 
the government of Liegnitz in Silesia. The part 
remaining to Saxony is computed only at 1170 
square miles, and the population at 170,000. 

Iwower Lusatia, the northern part of the mar- 
graviate, now belongs entirely to Prussia. Its 
surface is computed at 1940 square miles. A 
great part of it is covered with sands ; and on 
the sides of the rivers are a number of marshes. 
The principal rivers are the Oder, the Spree, and 
ihe Neisse. Some wheat, barley, millet, and 
huck-wheat are exported, and the culture of to- 
bacco, flax, and hops, is considerable ; but agri- 
culture is considered in a backward state. The 
tiumber of horsqs and cattle is small. Bees are 
reared in abundance ; and there is no want of 
^ood, the Spreewald being a forest of some note. 
The minerals are iron, clayviitpd cbalk ; the prin- 
cipal manufacture^ linen jjp woollen; of the 
the former is the moH^il^derable. 
LUS'CIOUS, adj, ^ -Smij^er says, from 

Lus'ciously, adv, ? tnxundus, ^orruptly 

Lt^s'ciousNESS, 4^ 5. 5 proiwunced?^ Others 
fnore probably from Or; yXviirct sweet. Sweet 
»n a great or immoderate dfifee. > 


The food that to him now is as luscious as loches 
shall shortly be as bitter as coloquintida. 

Shakspearc. 

Can there be a greater indulgence in (Jod, than 
to imbittcr sensualities whose lusciimness intoxicates 
us, and to clip wings v» hich carry us from him ? 

Decay of Piety, 

With brandished blade rush on him, break his 
glass, 

And shed the luscious liquor on the ground. 

Milton. 

Blown roses hold their sw'cetncss to the last. 
And raisins keep their luscious native taste. 

Dry den. 

Peas breed v/orms by reason of the lusciousness and 
sweetness ol the grain. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

He will bait him in with llie luscious proposal of 
some gainful purchase. South, 

See Louvet, patriot, pamphleteer, and sage ; 
Tempering with amorous fire liis virtuous rage, 
Konned for all tasks, his various laleiUs see, 

'J’he luscious novel, the severe dectree. Canmrig. 

LUSH, adj. Ital. liscto. Of a dark, deep, 
full color, o])posit.e to pale and faint. 

How lush and lusty the grass iooks ; how green ! 

Slnihs]>eare. 

I.USK, «(/;. doth. /os/c; Vr. luschc. 

Lusk'isii, SUazy; idle; worthless. 

Lt’SK'isHNESS, n. s.j Obsolete. 

LUSO'UIOUS, adj. } 1.31. liL^orius. Used 

Lu'sory, adj. i in play. 

Things more open to exception, yet unjustly con- 
demned as unlawful ; such as the lusorious lots, danc- 
ing, and stage-plays. Bishop Sanderson. 

There might he many entertaining eontrivanees for 
the instruction of children in geometry, and geogra- 
phy, in such alluring ami lusory methods, as would 
make a most agreeable and lasting impression. 

IVatts on the Mind, 
LUST, 71. s. k V. n.^ Sax. lupt ; Swed. lust ; 
Lust'ful, (jtoih. lost. Desire ;car- 

LosiVuli y, adv. nal desire ; any irregular 
Litst'fui.xess, 7i. s. or vehement desire; vi- 
Lust'i HF. D, or power: as a verb, 

LusT'iiioon, f to desire ardently, car- 

Lust'ii.y, m/v. nally, or irregularly ; to 

Iajst'iness, 77..S. like*, lustful is, apt or 

Lust LESS, adj. provoking to lust ; libi- 

Lus’Fy. Jdinous: liistilied and 

lustihood, vigor: bodily strength or ability; 
sprightliness: lustily, stoutly ; strongly; with un- 
usual vigor or strength : lustiness, stoutness, 
sturdiness; corporal vigor: lustless, destitute 
of such strength or vigor : lusty, strong in health ; 
stout; vigorous. 

T will divide the spoil ; my lust shall be satisfied 
upon them. hhodus xv. 9. 

The mixed multitude fell a Insling ; and the child- 
ren of Israel also wept, and said, \Vho shall give us 
flesh to eat ? Kumbers. 

Their eyes swell with fatness ; and they do even 
what they lust. Psalm Ixxiii. 7. 

The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy. 

Janies iv. 5. 

At the last out of a grove evin by 
That was right godcly and pleasant to sight 
1 se where there came singing lustily 
\ world of ladies, but tell aright 
Ther beauty grete lyiih not in my might. 

Chuui'f^ 

Tor he, vvhichc had his full puunche 

Of all lusics at horde, 
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Ifirf'^engneth not to spcake a word, 

* Onlicbe a crommc for to yeue. 

Whereof this poure might Icue 
Upon the yefte of his almesse. 

Gower. Conf. Am., book vi. fol. 134, 
Turning wrathful fire to lustful heat, 

With beastly siji thought her to have defiled. 

Faerie Queene. 

A goodly personage, 

Now in his freshest flower of lustyhed. 

Fit to inflame fair lady with love’s rage. 

Spenser, 

Fresh Clarion being ready dight, 

He with good speed began to take his flight 
Over the fields in his frank lustiness. id. 

'I’his lusty lady came from Persia late, 

She with the (Miristians had encountered oft. hi. 
The (Christian (‘aptives in chains could no way 
move llieinselves, if they should unadvisedly hntt after 
liberty. Knolles. 

Jlarbarossa took upon him that painful journey, 
which the old king lustily performed. Id. 

This our court, infected with their manners. 
Shews like a riotous inn ; epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern or a brotliel, 

Than a graced palace. Slmkspeare. King T.ear. 

Reason and respect 

Make livers pale and lustihood dejected. 

Sliakspeare, 

I determine to fight Lustily for him. hi. 
If lusty love should in quest of beauty. 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 

id. 

Where there is so great a prevention of the ordi- 
nary time, it is the lustiness of the child ; but when 
it is less, it is some indisposition of the mother. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if 
you put salt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the root ; 
the cause may be, the increasing the lust or spirit of 
the root. ^ Bacon. 

Virtue was represented by Hercules : he is drawn 
offering to strike a dragon ; by the dragon are meant 
all manner of lusts. Veacham on Drauiny. 

They are immoderately given to the lust of the flesh, 
making no conscience to get bastards. Abbot. 

Kve saw, andi usted, so did they ; tliis also was a for- 
bidden fruit (mixed marriage), tliey lusted, tasted, 
sinned, died. Bp. Hull. 

When a temptation of lust assaults thee, do not 
resist it by disputing willi it, but fly from it, that is, 
think not at all of it. Tuylor's Holy Living. 

Thence his lustful orgies he enlarged. 

Milion. 

To have subdued their lasts, and mastered their 
passions, would have proved far more difficult, than 
to get advantage in scuffles with armed men. 

Barrow. 

Giving sometimes prodigally ; not because he 
loved them to whom he gave, but because he lusted 
to give. Sidney, 

Inconstant man, that loved all he saw. 

And lusted after all tliat he did love. 

Roscommon. 

We yet may see the old man in a morning. 

Lusty MS health, come nidtly to the field. 

And there pursue the chace. Otway. 

There is no man that is intemperate or lust ful, but 
be.sides the guilt likewise stains and obscures bis 
sod’f. Tillotson. 

All weigh our acts, and whatever seems unjust. 
Impute not to necessity, but lust Dryden. 

Cappadocian slaves were famous for their lustiness, 
and being in good liking, were set on a stall to ihew 
tlie goo<lj)^)iit of their body, and made to play tricks 


before the buyers, to shew their activity and strength. 

Id. Persius. 

He has fought lustily for her, and deserves her. 

Southeme, 

'fhe lust of lucre. Pope, 

Yet, pure from lust of blood their fire. 

And from ambition’s wild desire, 

They triumphed but to save. Beattie, 

■Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal -sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ! Byron, 

LUSTRAL, ) Lat. lustralis. Used for 
Lustra'tion, n.s. } purifying: purification by 
water. 

Job’s religious care 

His sons assembles, whose united prayer, 

Like sweet perfumes, from golden censers rise ; 

He with divine lustrations sanctifies. Sandys, 
That spirits are corporeal seems a conceit deroga- 
tive unto himself, and such as he should rather 1&- 
l>our to overthrow ; yet thereby he establisheth the 
doctrine of lustrations, amulets, and charms. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

Should lo’s priest command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe’s burning sand ; 

Through deserts they would seek the secret spring, 
And holy water for lustration bring. 

Dryden' s Juvenal. 
What were all their lustrations but so many solemn 
urifyings, to render both themselves and their sacri- 
ces acceptable to their gods? South. 

His belter parts by lustral waves refined, 

More pure, and nearer to a^thereal mind* Garth, 
By ardent prayer, and clear lustration, 

Burge the contagious spots of human weakness ; 
Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. Pnor, 

LrsTHAL Day (dies lustricus), in antiquity, 
the day on which the lustrations were perfornupd 
for a child, and its name given; usually the 
ninth day from the birth of the boy, an4 vibe 
eighth from that of a girl. Over this festivij|^e 
goddess Nundina was supposed to presidljlj; the 
inidwives, nurses, and domestics, han|)|i the 
child backwards and forwards, aroni^ a f*rc 
burning on the .altars of the gods, aftervrfiifch, they 
sprinkled it with water ; hence tbis^ftot had the 
name of amphidromia. The old^ii^tnen mixed 
saliva and dust with the water. The whole ended 
with a sumptuous entertain mq|/l# The parents 

received gifts from their friemf^n this occasion. 
If the child was a male t^|‘door was decked 
with an olive garland; female with wool, 
denoting the work abotSt which women were to 
be employed. 

Lustral WatfII was used by the ancient? in 
their ceremonies to sprinkle and purify the peo- 
ple. From them the Roman Catholics pW’- 
bably borrowed the holy water used in their 
churches. 

Lustrations,, in antiquity, were ceremopies by 
which the ancients purified their cities, fields, 
armies, or people, denied by any crime or impu- 
rity. Some or these were public, others private. 
There were Hhree pethods of performing lustra- 
tion, viz, by fire and sulphur, by water, and by 
air; whicR last was done by fanning 
taring the air round the tiring to be punned. 
Some of these toiAd not be dispensed with ; 
lustrations of hoqs4ft;jn the time of a plague, or 
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upon the death of any person : others were done 
at pleasure* The public lustrations at Home 
were celebrated every fifth year; when they led 
a victim thrice 'cund the place to be purified, 
and in the mean tune burnt a great quantity of 
perfumes. Their country lustrations, which they 
called ambarvalia, were celebrated before they 
began to reap their corn ; in those of the armies, 
which they called armilustria, some chosen sol- 
diers, crowned with laurel, led the victims, which 
were a cow, a sheep, and a bull, thrice round the 
army ranged in battle array, in the field of Mars, 
to whom the victims were afterwards sacriticod, 
after pouring out many imprecations upon the 
enemies of the Homans. The lustrations of their 
flocks were performed thus: the shepherd 
sprinkled them with pure water, and thrice sur- 
rounded his sheepfold with a composition of 
savin, laurel, and brimstone set on fire; and 
afterwards sacrificed to the goddess I’ales an 
olfering of milk boiled, wine, a cake, and millet. 
I’rivaie houses were lustrated witli water, a 


lUdotta sips, and dances till she sec 
The doubling lustres dance as quick as she. 

Id. 

I used to wonder how a man of birth and spirit 
could endure to be wholly insignificant and obscure 
in a foreign country, when he might live with lustre 
in his own. Swif't. 

With various lustres these light up the world, 
Which death puts out, and darkens human race. 

Yount/. 

Their proficiency will make your defects the more 
obvious to yourself: and by the lustre of their virtues 
you will better see the derormity of your vices. 

Mason, 

I’cfore the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, ami ileposed the stars, 

And called tlie radiaiuc i'rom their cars. 

And filled the earth, from his deep throne, 
Witli lonely lustre all liis own. Byron. 

IJnheetling, unthankful, we bask in the blaze. 

While the lieams of the sun in full majesty sliinc ; 
When he sinks into twilight, with fondness we gaze. 

And mark tlie mild lustre that gilds his decline. 

Canniny;. 


fumigation of laurel, juniper, olive tree, savin; 
and the victim commonly was a pig. Lustrations 
made for particular persons were commonly 
called expiations, and tho victims piacula. In 
their lustratory sacrifices, the Athenians sacrificed 
two men, one for tho men of their city, and the 
other for the women. They cast into the river, 
or at least out of the city, the animals, ike., that 
had served for a lustration or sacrifice of atone- 


Lrsnn:, in commerce, denotes the gloss on 
any ihing, particularly on manufactures of silk, 
wool, or stufl*. It is likewise used to denote the 
composition or inanru^r of giving that gloss. The 
lustre of silks is given thetn by washing in soap, 
then clear water, and dipping them in alum water 
cold. To give stufls a beautiful lustre : for 
every B lbs. of stnfl’ allow 4 lb. of linseed ; boil 
it half an hour, and then strain it through a cloth, 


ment ; and tliought themselves threatened with 
some great misfortune when by cliance they trod 
upon them. Part of these ceremonies were 
abolished by Constantine and his successors ; the 
rest subsisted till the Gothic kings were masters 
of Home ; under whom they expired. 

JAJS'THE, n. s. ) Fr. lustre. Splendor; 
Lus'inom, fbrighlness; glare; glitter: 

hence a sconce bright with lights, or designed to 
hold them ; eminence ; renown. 

’^'ou have one eye left to see some mischief on him, 
--T.cst it see more, prevent it ; out, vile jelly ! 

Where is ihy lustre now? Shakspeare. T.ear. 

^’oble heroes, my sword and yours arc kin, good 
sparks and lustrous. Shakspeare. 

The nior4 lustrous the imagination is, it filleth and 
fixeth the iKetter. Bacon's Natural History. 

To the soul time doth perfection give, 

And adds fresh lustre to her lieauty still. Davies. 
Neither doubt T, but that, as metals receive the 
more lustre with often rubbing, this truth, the more 
agitiition it undergoes, shall appear every <lay more 
glorious. 

Charity hath a good eye, wdtich is not offended or 
dazzled with the lustre of its neighbour’s virtue, or with 
the splendour of his fortune, but vieweth either of them 
steauily with pleasure, as a very delightlul s^ctacle. 

The scorching sun was mounted high, 

In all its lustret to the noon-day sky. 

„ Addison s Ovid. 

Hjs ancestors continued abq^four hundred years, 
rather without ob^urity than wmh any gre^t lustre. 

\ l ^ Wotton. 

Pass but some fleeting ye^rt, and these poor eyes. 
Where now without a boast kdtae liistxe lies. 

No longer sfiall their little henours keep, 

But only be of use to re«4'fl|Wlreep- , 

^ All nature laughs, are fresh and fair, 

The sun’s mild lustre warmllte vital air. Pope. 


and let it slaml till it is turned almost to a jelly : 
afterwards put oz. of gum to dissolve twenty- 
four hours ; then mix die liquor, and put the 
cloth into tliis mixture, take it out, dry it in the 
shade, and press it. If once doing is not suffici- 
ent, repeat the operation. ^Curriers give a lustre 
to black leather, first with juice of barberries, 
then with gum arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders 
glue, boiled together. For colored leather, they 
use the white of an egg beaten in water. Mo- 
roccocs have their lustre from juice of barberries, 
and lemon or orange. For hats, the lustre is 
frequently given with common water; some- 
times a little black dye is added ; the same lustre 
serves for furs ; except that for very black furs 
they sometimes prepare a lustre of galls, cop- 
peras, Roman alum, ox’s marrow, and other in- 
gredients. 

LlhSTHUM, ill Roman antiquity, a 'general 
muster and review of all the citizens and their 
goods. hich was performed by the censors 
every fifth year, who afterwards made a solemn 
lustration. See Lustiiation. lliis custom was 
first instituted by Servius Tullius, about A. U. C. 
IBO. . . . 

LUTA'RIOUS,tfd;. Lm. lutarius. Living m 
mud ; of the color of mud. 

A scaly tortoise-shell of the lutarious kind. 

Grew, 

LUTE, n. s. & V. a. 7 Fr. lulh^ lut. A stringed 
Lu'tanist. j instrument of music. 

And liefore them went minstrels many, 

\s huriiis, pipes, lutis, and sautry, 

^lingrene. Chaucer. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that fn^ze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing. 

Shttksfeare. 
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i\lay must be drawn with a sweet countenance, 
upon his head a garland of roses, in one hand a lute, 

Feacitam, 

A lute string will bear a hundred weight without 
ruplure, but at the sanie time cannot exert its elas- 
ticity. Arbulhnot. 

In a sadly pleasing strain, 

Let the warbling lute complain. 

Pope's St Ciecilia, 

Lands of singing or of dancing slaves, 
Love-whispering woods, and /ute-resounding waves. 

Dunciad, 

Luxe, w. s k v. a. Fr. lut ; Lat. lulum. A com- 
position like clay, with which chemists close 
llioir vessels: to close up vessels with luting. 

fake a vessel of iron, and let it have a cover 
iron well luted, after the manner of the chemists. 

Bacon's y!atural History!. 

Iron may be so heated, that, Ireing closely luted in 
a glass, it shall constantly retain the tire. 

Wilkins's lyathematicnl Magick, 

Some temper lute., some spacious vessels move, 
I'hose furnaces erect, and those approve. Garth. 

(Jla/iers’ putty is a very good lute for all the com- 
mon purposes of a laboratory. 

Parke.s's Chemical Catechism. 

The Lute consists of four parts, viz. the table, 
tbe body or belly, which has nine or ten sides ; 
the neck, which has nine or ten stops or divisions, 
marked with strings; and the head or cross, 
where the screw for raising and lowering the 
strings to a proper pitch of tone are fixed. In 
the middle of the table there is a rose or passage 
for the sound ; there is also a bridge that the 
strings are fastened to, and a piece of ivory be- 
tween the head and the neck, to which the other 
extremities of the strings are fitted. In playing 
the strings are struck^ith the right hand, and 
with the left the stop^re pressed. See Harp. 

LUTKTIA, or Lutetia Parisiorum, in an- 
cient geography, a town of the Parisii, in Gallia 
Celtica, situated in an island in the Sequana, or 
Seine. It received its name, as some suppose, 
from the great quantity of clay (lutum) in its 
neighbourhood. Julius Caesar fortified and ein- 
bellished it, from which circumstance some 
authors call it Julii Civitas. Julian the apostate 
resided there for some time ; it is now Paris. 

LlJTHFli (Martin), one of the most intrepid 
and most successful of reformers, was the sou 
of a German miner, and born at Eisleben in 
Saxony, November 10th, 14 ^ 4 . He was edu- 
cated at the university of Erfurt, for the legal 
profession, but he suddenly imbibed a distaste 
for the world, and entered a convent of Augus- 
tine friars. He here distinguished himself by bis 
zeal for the established faith ; and is said to have 
declared that he would have brought the first 
faggot to bum Erasmus, who had written against 
ecclesiastical celibacy, the invocation of saints, 
and other of the Romish superstitions. A jour- 
ney, which he himself, however, made in 1510 to 
Rome, as a delegate from the friars of his order, 
is said to have convinced him of the prevailing 
corruptions of the church; and this appears to 
have been increased by his becoming acquainted 
with the writings of Huss. In 1512 Luther was 
made professor of diviniiy in the newly established 
university of Wittemberg ; and he began to propa- 
gate his opinions in his public lectures. liis per* 
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sonai cnaracter had no slight ifi<fluence' in the 
great revolution which he was instrumental in ac- 
complishing. Of a bold natural temper, animated 
and supported by a primitive faith, he possessed 
also an ardent imagination, good eloquence, an 
unwearied pen, and a perseverance of aisposition 
which on all great occasions, set opposition at 
defiance. Thus qualified, his lectures procured 
him very extensive influence, more especially as 
the purity of his life was in entire correspondence 
with his instructions, so that many excellent men 
were thus strongly pre-disposed to comply with 
the changes which he soon after suggested. 

While Luther was thus engaged, a Dominican 
friar of the name of Tetzel came into the neigh- 
bourhood of Wittemberg, publishing indulgen- 
ces. There appears to be no just foundation for 
the surmise that has been thrown out by some 
writers, that he was influenced in this conduct 
by a petty jealousy for the credit of his order, the 
sale of indulgencies having been in this instance 
entrusted to the Dominican friars, of whom Tetzel 
was one, rather than to the Augustinians ; neither 
is there any decided evidence that these latter were 
accustomed to have the sale of indulgencies com- 
mitted to them. The truth is, that this business 
was conducted in the most flagrant and shameful 
manner, and Luther had hy this time too full an 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, not to 
perceive the antichristian character and immoral 
tendency of these practices. He did not rest 
satisfied with preaching against them ; he pub- 
lished twenty-five theses, expressive of his views 
on the subject, stating them as matters of dispu- 
tation and enquiry, and inviting the learned to 
disprove them either by personal conference or 
writing. At first no opponent appeared, bfit a 
host of champions soon arose to defefM those 
opinions, in favor of which the wealth apd power 
of the church were united. Tetzel assi^bled his 
monks to aid him in writing against Lj^er, pub- 
licly denounced him as a heretic, and eemmitted 
his propositions to the flames ; threateidjbg their au- 
thor with a like fate. These proceedidj^ however, 
did not serve his cause ; the intrepd reformer 
only now found himself compelled -id ^ter more 
fully into the matters of dispute, though he as 
yet did not suspect the change thamks about to be 
effected, he was provoked by adversaries to 
discuss not only the subject oftfndulgencies, but 
the sacraments, the distinctiOfil between divine 
and human laws, the nature of vows, &c. in 
addition to'this Eckius, in order to expose him to 
the full tide of ecclesiastical wrath, brought for- 
ward the question of the pope’s supremacy. The 
people too began to discuss the authority of the 
canon law, and even that of the pope himself. 

The court of Rome at first despised these new 
doctrines, and cornered the whole contest as 
nothing else thamHf ^u^pbles of monks. It 
was not long, Leo X. was roused 

from his lethargjflHj^^uther was summoned to 
^appear before ^qPH'Ttome ; but, Frederick the 
elector of Saxony interposing in his behalf, ibe 
pope referred the matter to fie judgment of cw* 
dinal Cajetan,then the papal legate at Augsburg. 
It was during the conferences that were held at 
this place, that Lut|ier wrote to Melancthon in the 
following terms, at once illustrative of the true 
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motives which actoafed him, and the courage with 
which he was endowed. ^ There is nothing new 
or remarkable here, unless it be that the whole 
city is full of the rumor of my name, and every 
one is desirous of seeing this modern Erostratus, 
this new incendiary. Persevere manfully in what 

I you are doing for the right instruction of youth ; 
lor niy part I am ready, if such be the will of 
God, to suffer any thing for you, and for them. 

[ would rather die than recant any part of the 
truth that I have spoken, or furnish those with an 
occasion of disparaging the most useful studies, 
who are both the silliest and bitterest enemies of 
sound learning. Italy is plunged in the pro- 
roundest Egyptian darkness ; all are ignorant of 
Christ, and the things that are Christ’s. Yet 
these are the lords and masters of our faith and 
morals I Thus the anger of God is evinced in 
the accomplishment of that prediction, ‘ I will 
give children to be their princes, and women shall 
rule over them.' Farewell, my dear Philip, and 
pray fervently, that the divine displeasure may be 
averted/ 

The endeavours of Cajetan to reconcile Luther 
to tlie Roman see were unsuccessful ; but Miltitz, 
who succeeded him in his mission, prevailed on 
the reformer to write to the pope in submissive 
terms. The violence, however, of the papists 
frustated these endeavours, and led Luther to 
proceed in the investigation of truth, and to re- 
double his efforts in its propagation. At this 
time he seems not to have entertained a doubt 
of the authority of the pope ; but the haughty 
conduct of Cajetan, and the arrogant requisition 
that Luther should retract what he had uttered 
against indulgencies, made the friends of the 
latter very fearful about bis safety ; they therefore 
prevailed on him suddenly to withdraw from 
Augsburg to Wittemberg. Before his departure 
he appealed from the pope ill informed at that 
time concerning his cause, to the pope when he 
should be better informed : and soon after from 
the pope himself to a general council. Incensed 
at Luther’s departure, and at the appeal which he 
had published, Cajetan called upon the elector 
to send him prisoner to Rome, or to drive him 
from his dominions ; but Frederick declined sub- 
mitting to this injunction, and openly testified 
his concern for the safety of the reformer. Leo 
tn the mean time fulminated his anathemas, 
against all who should teach any doctrines oppo- 
site to the virile of indulgencies, and the refor- 
tuer might have fallen a victim to the rage of his 
enemies, had not the death of the emperor Maxi- 
niilian turned off theix^jaittention to a subject of 
"r* importance at present, the election 

of his successor. During the discussions and 
oogociations which took place on this occasion, 
bother had so many opportunities of observing 
me corrupt state of the , Roms^COurL that he 
soon began to suggest dotlbts dyH^ivine origin 
r k authority, and of tkflHWoundations 
m the wealth and power of tl]3^Plf|y. It was 
oen that Leo, perceiving there po longer any 
jf reclaiming so incorrigible a heretic, pre- 
ceded with the assistance of his cardinals to 
Pfcpare the sentence of excomnnini^tion against 
urn, which was published on ^thf|^th of June, 
Forty-one proposition^ t^n from our 
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reformer's works, were condemned as heretical, 
scandalous, and offensive to pious ears ; all per- 
sons whatsoever were prohibited firom reading 
his writings under the penalty of excommunica- 
tion, and ordered, if they possessed any of them, 
to commit them to the flames; he himself was 
called upon publicly to retract his errors within 
sixty days, and burn his books, or be pronounced 
contumacious, excommunicated, and delivered lo 
Satan : while all secular princes were required to 
seize his person, that he might be punished as he 
deserved. Luther, nothing daunted by tliis sen- 
tence, appealed again to a general council, ue- 
nounced the pope as antichrist, declaimed agairiNi 
his tyranny more vehemently than ever, and, 
having called together all the professors and stu- 
dents of Wittemberg, he, in the presence of a 
great multitude of spectators, threw the l)ooks of 
the canon law, with the bull of excommunication, 
into the flames ; extracting at tlie same time from 
the canon law those parts in which the pope’s 
power was 5iet forth in the most extravagant 
terms, and publishing them with remarks to 
point out the wickedness of such doctrines, and 
their manifest tendency to the subversion of 
civil government. 

The situation of our reformer soon became 
very critical; Charles V., the new emperor, de- 
sirous of securing the pope’s favor, was disposed 
to treat him with great severity; he therefore was 
ready to yield to the wishes of the papal legates 
in Germany, who urged the immediate condem- 
nation of Luther by the diet then sitting at 
Worms. The diet, however, considering so 
abrupt a measure as altogether unjust and with- 
out precedent, insisted that he should make his 
appearance in person, and dei||are his adherence 
to, or rejection of, those senmnents which had 
brought upon him the displeasure of the church. 
The emperor and all the princes through whose 
territories he had lo pass promised him a safe 
conduct ; and though his friends, anxious for his 
safely, would have persuaded him not to adven- 
ture himself into such an assembly, Luther per- 
sisted in his determination to go, declaring with 
his characteristic boldbess, that he would go in 
the name of the Lord, though there should be as 
many devils in Worms, as there were tiles on the 
houses. At Worms the reception he met with 
was most flattering; muhituaes crowded to see 
him, he was daily visited by princes and persons 
of high rank, and no man, however elevated his 
station, could be held in greater consideration. 
On appearing before the diet, he candidly ad- 
mitteu that he had been too acrimonious in his 
publications, refusing at the same time lo re- 
nounce his opinions, unless he should be con- 
vinced of their falsehood by an appeal to the 
word of God. Some of the clergy proposed lo 
deal with him in the same manner as the coun- 
cil of Constance had done with Huss and Je- 
rome ; but the diet would not consent to so base 
an act, after the promise of safe conduct which 
they had given him ; I^uther therefore departed 
in safety. He had not long left the city before a 
decree was issued in the name of Charles and 
the a\blhority of the diet, pronouncing him an 
dbstiriate heretic, depriving him of all his rights 
as a subject, and calling upon every one to seize 
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him, as soon as the term of his protection should 
expire. In this extremity, the kindness and ad- 
dress of his friend, the elector of Saxony, sugr- 
gested a prudent stratagem for ,the preservation 
of Luther. As he was returning from the diet, 
near Altenstrain in Thuringia, a body of horse- 
men in masks suddenly rushed out of a wood, 
where they had been lying in wait, surrounded 
him, and after dismissing his attendants, carried 
him to the strong castle of Wortburg,or VVarten- 
b'lrg, not far distant. Here he continued for 
nine months, being supplied by the elector’s 
order with every thing he needed, or which 
might be agreeable to him ; and the place of his 
retreat being carefully concealed. During this 
time he once secretly visited Wittemberg, being 
urged to this step by some evils which were 
beginning to discover themselves among his 
friends, especially the conduct of Carlostadt. 
This reformer held some important truths, in 
which he diH'ered from Luther, particularly with 
regard to the sacrament, on which point the Lu- 
therans symbolised greatly with the papists; but 
he was too violent in his measures to promote the 
cause of the reformation, and appears chargeable 
with no small degree of envy at Luther’s grow- 
ing popularity. The latter could not restrain his 
impatience at these circumstances, and hastcneil 
therefore on the 3d of IVIarch, 152*2, to VVittem- 
berg. In his solitude at Wartenburg, which he 
called his Patinos, he was engaged in writing 
several treatises to confute his adversaries, and 
revive the spirit of his followers, whom the 
sudden disappearance of tlicir leader had contri- 
buted greatly to discourage. He also at the same 
time made preparations for the greatest and most 
useful work he ha||^yet attempted, the translation 
of the Holy Scriptures into the (Jerinan lan- 
guage. With a view to this important labor, he had 
during the preceding summer applied himself 
assiduously to the study of the Greek and He- 
brew tongues. Several versions Iiad appeared 
previously to th is, particularly at IN uremberg, in the 
years 1477, 1483, IdPO, and in 1518 at Augsburg, 
but they were so badly executed that they were 
not permitted to be read. TiUther first published 
the gospels of Matthew and Mark ; these were 
followetl by the epistle to the Romans; the other 
books succeeded, until about the month of Sep- 
tember 1.522 the whole New Testament was put 
into circulation. He next proceeded to the 
^janslation of the Old Testament, on which he 
and his coadjutors bestowed incredible pains, 
and one book after another was published, until 
the whole of this laliorious work was completed 
in the year 1530. His principal fellow laborers 
in this great undertaking were Melaiicthon, Cas- 
par Crucig^^ Justus Jonas, John llngenhagius 
or Poiueranns, Matthew Au regall us ; and the 
corrector of the press, (icorge Rorarius. 

In the year 1.521 Luther was called to enter 
the lists against no less an opponent than Henry 
VltL, king of Kngland. This monarch then ih- 
flamed with violent zeal for the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, and for showing his own skill 
iry ♦’heological wrote a treatise Of the 

seven Sacraments^ hi answer to Luther's work, 
entitled Of the Captivity of Babylon. He pre- 
sented iwa bock to Leo, who was so well pleased 


with it, that he conferred on its author the title 
of Defender of the Faith. Luther answered him 
with considerable severity, treating him and his 
work with great contempt. Our reformer now 
declared open war with the pope and the clergy* 
and published attacks upon the pope’s bulh 
and against the order of the bishops. He wrote 
also a letter to the assembly of the Bohemian 
states, exhorting them to continue stedfast, and 
not to return to the Romish communion. Ferdi- 
nand archduke of Austria, and some other princes, 
having issued severe edicts against all who should 
read his translation of the New Testament, he 
published a treatise. Of the Secular Power, in 
which he designated them as tyrants and impious 
persons. At the diet, which was this year held 
at Nuremburg, Adrian VI., who had succeeded 
Leo, sent his brief, in which he inveighs most 
bitterly against Luther for still continuing to 
teach and publish his heretical doctrines; de- 
clares, that he thinks it very strange that a na- 
tion so religiously disposed should be seduced hy 
a wretched apostate friar, and calls upon thediet 
to compel him and his adherents to return to 
their duty, or if they remained obstinate, to treat 
them acconling to the laws of the empire, and 
the edict of the diet of Worms. Anotlier hostilj 
edict was published on the 6th of March 1523; 
but it availed little in checking Lutheranism, 
whicli still triumphed on every side. Luther 
wrote many pieces this year, among which may 
be particularly mentioned one On th<j Dignity 
and Odice of the Snpreiite Magistrate, with which 
the elector of Saxony W ‘said to have been mneh 
pleased. About this-thnO also hfe wrote a letter 
to the Waldensos, &t Pickards of Bohemia and 
Moravia, who had reipiested his opinion ‘about 
woishipping tlie body of Christ in the eucharist. 
He also addressed to the senate and people of 
Prague a work on the Institution of Ministers 
of the church ; drew up a form of saying mass, 
and published a satirical work, entitled an Kx- 
ample of Popish Doctrine and Divinity, directed 
against monastic vows and those who professed 
them. In consequence of another piece, which 
he wrote against the vows of virginity, in the 
preface to his commentary on 1 Cor. viii., nine 
nuns, one of whom was Catharine do Bore, left 
the nunnery at Nimptschen, and aided by Leo- 
nard Coppell, a citizen of Torgau, came to Vl it- 
temberg. Luther wrote a book in the German 
language, in wl^cjv he highly co«nmerided thU 
act, anil coniparefi||le deliverance of these nuns 
to that of the souls which Jesus Christ has de- 
livered by his death. Thisyeartwoof his follow- 
ers were burned at Brussels in the month of July, 
being the first that suffered martyrdom for “le 
reformed doctrine. On this subject Luther wrote 
a treatise ; he also sent a letter of consolation to 
throe noble ladies, w^o on account of reading h'* 
books bad sufie]|ed ^giishn|^iit from the duke o 
Saxony’s courj^ * 

In the year 1524 our reformer published i 
*'tnarks on the Canonisation of Benno, bishop o 
Meis.^en, in the time w Gregory VIL : 
was entitled. Against the New Idol and 
Devil set up at Meissen. This year also tw 
pute on the frMom of the will coramencea 
tween him and Erasmus. The bold, uncoinp 
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mising spirit of the reformer could ill brook the 
timid and trimming policy of Erasmus, who, al- 
though he discovers m some of his writings, his 
contempt of the priests, had not sulhcient courage 
to take part with the friends of truth, and too fre- 
quently lent himself to subserve the designs of 
their enemies. Urged by the papists to write 
against J^uther, and desirous to free himself from the 
suspicion of heresy, he produced what he called 
a diatribe or conference about free will. Luther 
replied to him in rather severe terms, entitling 
bis book a Treatise of the Servitude of Man’s 
Will, which produced a rejoinder from Erasmus, 
entitled Hypersapistes. About the end of this 
year Luther threw oft' the habit and obligations 
of a monk, and thus prepared the way for his 
marriage, which took place a few months after- 
wards. In the mean time he lost two of his 
friends, whom he much valued, Nesenus, who 
was suddenly drowned in the Elbe, and Henry 
von Gutphen, who was called to suffer martyr- 
dom for the truth, and perished by the rage of 
the clergy as he was returning from Holstein, 
whither he had gone to preach the reformed doc- 
trines. On the 5th of May, 1625, he was called 
to mourn over a still greater loss in the death of 
Frederick, the elector of Saxony, who finished 
his course with that peaceful serenity which was 
highly creditable to his new fiiith. As thii^ w'or- 
thy prince, however, was succeeded by his bro- 
ther John, an equally warm friend to the reformed 
religion, but more bold and decided in its sup- 
port, Luther met with no opposition, but was 
Either encouraged in all his plans ; so that a new 
order of worship and administration of the sacra- 
ments, in the German tongue, was approved by 
him and introduced gradually into the Saxon 
churches. Of Luther’s marriage, wlsich took 
place on the 13th of June in the same year, 
many of his friends disapproved : some consider- 
ing it at least untimely, as the death of the 
elector was yet recent, and as (Jermany was at 
this time involved in all the miseries of war. 
Luther, however, boldly defended himself ; ‘ I 
took a wife,’ says he, ‘ in obedience to my father’s 
commands, aiul hastened the consummation, to 
prevent impediments and stop the tongues of 
slanderers.^ He also stated (and this was suffi- 
cieritly probable) that he did it to further his grand 
design of opposing the popish corruptions, lie was 
very happy m this union. His activity, however, 
did not at all abate; he was^still as zealously 
as ever employed in the g1^ cause he had un- 
dertaken ; and held a confi^^nce at this period 
with Zuinglius and the Swiss divines on the sub- 
ject of the sacramental controversy. Both par- 
ties, perhaps, too stiffly contended for their par- 
ticular views ; but it is to their honor, that each 
fronc. their discussion, manifesting Christian 
affection for their brethren, and imploring the 
blessing upo^ 

The year 1530 was reni|ted jipmpxkable by the 
assembling of the diet of to which the 

Reformers presented their confession of faitli and 
practice, well known by , name of the Augs- 
Confession (see th^.iijlrticles Protestant 
•md Reformation ), it was not deemed 

prudent that Luther, wli0/had^Jhetii proscribed 
the edict of Worms, 'make his appear- 
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ance at Augsburg; yet he was in waiting at 
Coburg, in Franconia, for the purpose of consul- 
tation, if necessary, and he revised the copy of 
the Confession, which had been previously drawn 
up by Melancthon. During the discussion that 
ensued, and particularly after ^ihe distressful con- 
clusion of the conference and the severe decree of 
the diet, his counsel was of essential benefit to 
his brethren. The cause of the Heforrnation had 
now taken so deep a root that the united etforls 
of the pope and the emperor were unable to stop 
its progress, and Luther had comparatively little 
to do, but to contemplate the great work he had 
been the instrument in effecting; to exhort and 
advise the princes, and states, tliat had adopted 
his doctrines ; and to publish such works as might 
be necessary for the confutation of his enemies 
and the encouragement of Ids friends. His un- 
daunted spirit disregarded alike the threats of the 
emperor and the bulls and anathemas of the pope ; 
although Melancthon and others were at times 
very macli shaken by these things. In 1533 we 
find him employed in penning a letter of conso- 
lation to the citizens of Oschatz, who had suffered 
much for their adherence to the Augsburg con- 
fession ; and nearly at the same periofl he en- 
gaged in a controversy with George, duke ol 
Saxony, so bitter an enemy to his doctrin’es, that 
he had even compelled his subjects to swear they 
would never embrace them. Notwithstanding this 
sixty or seventy of the citizens of Leipsic, having 
conferred with Luther on some point of difficulty, 
ventured to desbrt the Catholic system ; on which 
the <Iuke bitterly complained to the elector John. 

In 1531 he began to print his version of the 
Bible in the German language, under the sanction 
of the elector. It was pul^shed early in the 
next year ; about which time he also wrote a 
piece against masses and the consecration or 
priests, in which he mentions a conference, he 
supposes he had with the devil on these subjects. 
In February 1537 he was called lo attend a meet- 
ing of the confederated protestant princes at 
Smalkald, but was unable to go in consequence 
of a serious indisposition, with which he was 
seized. It was a severe attack of the stone, not- 
withstanding which, he would set out on his 
journey. As he was cerried along, he made his 
will, leaving to his friends his hatred of popery, 
agreeably to a saying he often used, Pestis cram 
vivus, inoriens ero mors tua, papa. He, however, 
begati to amend the very first night after he .set out, 
and .soon afterwards recovered. Pope Pius IH., 
being now sensible that the Protestants could 
not be compelled to retract their opinions, began 
to advise a reform of the church and clergy ; and 
even talked of calling a council for the pur- 
pose. This Luther ridiculed in a frontispiece ti> 
one of his works, representing the pope on a 
throne, with his cardinals around him, having 
foxes tails, and, as IMelchior Adam expresses it, 
seeming Sursum et deorsiim repurgare. About 
the same period he pid)lished a Confutation of 
the pretended grant of Constantine to Sylvester, 
bishop of Home : and some of John Huss’s letters 
to the Bohemians, written from the prison of 
Copstance. In 1540 he paid a visit to Melanc- 
thon, who had been taken very ill on his way to 
the diet of llaguenaw, and lay at Vinaria in a 
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6tate of extreme weakness and dejection; his 
counsels and prayers on this occasion vyere of 
great service to his friend^ who was soon after 
restored to him. 

But the departure of our great reformer him- 
self was now hastening. It occurred in the 
year 1.54C, just at the time, when, owing to the 
persecuting measures which were Uien beginning 
to be concerted, his presence was apparently 
most necessary to the lleformation. In the lat- 
ter part of the former year he paid a visit to his 
native country, in company with Melancthon; 
and, soon after his return, was summoned thither 
again, at the earnest request of the earls of 
Mansfeldt, to adjust some differences that had 
arisen about the limits of their territories. Hav- 
ing, therefore, preached for the last time at Wit- 
temberg on the I7tb of January, lie left it 
on the 23d, and staid three days at Halle in 
Saxony with Justus Jonas. Passing the river 
on the 28th, accompanied by his three sons 
and his friend Hr. Jonas, they were in some 
danger; on which he said rather facetiously 
to the doctor, ‘ Do not you think it would 
rejoice the devil exceedingly, if I and you, 
and my three sons should be drowned?’ On 
entering the territory of Mansfeldt he was 
received very honorably, and attended by more 
than 100 horsemen, but was now so extremely 
ill that it was apprehended he would die on the 
road. Repeated attacks of the stone had gradu- 
ally undermined his constitution, and he ex- 
ired early in the morning of the 18th of 
ebruary at Eisleben, his native place. His 
body was put into a leaden coffin, and carried 
with great pomp to the church, where his friend 
Dr. Jonas preache<I. It was the wish of the 
earls of Mansfeldt that his remains should he 
buried in their dominions ; but, as the elector of 
Saxony insisted on their being removed to Wit- 
temberg, he was removed and interred there 
with the highest honors that had ever been paid 
to a private individual; princes, nobles, and 
Students, attending the procession, and Melanc- 
thon delivering his funeral oration. Number- 
less lies were propagated by Jhe papists about 
his death; some even asserting that the devil 
strangled him. After his decease his works were 
published at Wittemberg in 7 vols. folio. He 
nad three sons by his wife Catherine de Bore, 
who survived him several years. 

i<UTli BRAN ISM, the sentiments of Martin 
Liither. This system has undergone some alter- 
ations since the time of its founder. Luther at 
one time rejected the epistle of St. James, think- 
ing it inconsistent with the doctrine of St. Paul, 
in relation to justification ; he had also doubts 
about the Apocalypse : both of these books are 
now received as canonical in the Lutheran 
church. He reduced the numbi r of s^^cra- 
ments to two, viz. baptism and the euchavist : 
but he believed the impanation, or ronsubsta^- 
tiation, that is, that the matter of the brea^d, 
and wine remains in conjunction with the body 
and blood of Christ; and in this article the 
main difference between the Lutheran and Eng- 
lish churches consists. Luther maintained, how- 
ever, the mass to be no sacrifice ; exploded the 
adoration of the host, auricular confession, mcri- 
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torious works, indulgencies, puigatory, the wor- 
ship of images, and other errors, which had crept 
in during the corrupt times of the Romish 
church. He also opposed the doctrine of free 
will, maintained predestination, and asserted 
that justification is solely by the imputation 
of the merits and satisfaction of Christ. Re 
likewise opposed tlie Romish fasts, monastic 
vows, the celibacy of the clergy, &c. 

LUTHERANS, the Christians who follow the 
opinions of Martin Luther. See Luther. The 
Lutherans differ least of all Protestants from ihc 
Romish church; as they affirm that the body 
and blood of Christ are materially preseni in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper, though in an 
incomprehensible manner ; they likewise repre- 
sent some religious rites and institutions, as the 
use of images in churches, the distinguishing 
vestments of the clergy, the private confession of 
§ins, the use of wafers in the administration of 
the Lord’s supper, the form of exorcism in ifie 
celebration of baptism, and other ceremonies of 
the like nature, as tolerable, and some of them 
even useful. With regard to the divine decrees 
they maintain that^they respect the salvation or 
misery of men, in consequence of a previous 
knowledge of their sentiments and characters, 
and are not free and unconditional, or founded 
on the more will of God. Towards the close of 
the seventeenth century the Lutherans began lo 
entertain a greater liberality of sentiment than 
they had before adopted ; though in many 
places they persevered longer in severe and des- 
potic princi])les than other Protestant churcljes. 
Their public teachers now enjoy an unboOhoed 
liberty of dissenting from the decisions of those 
creeds which were once deemed almost infalli- 
ble rules of faith and practice, and of declaring 
their dissent in the manner they most ex- 

pedient: and too many of them to fearod 
have abused this liberty intd Ulirsolute latitudi- 
narianism in doctrine. MoshOim attributes this 
change in their sentimcnts''j|p the maxim nliich 
they generally adopted, Ghrlstians are ac- 
countable lo God alj^ije for their religious 
opinions ; and that no fndividual can be justly 
punished by the ma^stt^e for his erroneous 
opinions, while he conducts himself like a vir- 
tuous and obedient subject, and makes no 
attenrjpt to disturb the peace and order of civil 
society. Protestantism on the continent has 
certainly declined considerably from the stand- 
ard of the ReformatipUa See Protestantism. 

LUTHERN, in architecture, a kind of win- 
dow over the cornice, in the roof of a building; 
standing perpendicularly over the naked of a wall, 
and serving to illuminate the upper story. Lu' 
therns are of various forms ; as square, semicir- 
cular, round, railed bull’s eyes, flat arches, 

LUTTERWORTH, a market town of Leices- 
tershire, seated on the Swiflywith a handsome 
church, and lofty s*teeple, containing above ItiOO 
inhabitants. The whole church was repaired m 
1740, and the interior made new, except the 
pulpit, which is preserved with great veneration, 
in memory of the reformer Wickliff, was 
rector of this place, and died suddenly in ' 
whilst hearing mass. The chair in whicli n® 
expired i.s also presei'ued with great care ; hi 
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body yf^ buried in the church, but afterwards 
taken up and burned. It has a market on Mon- 
day, and is fourteen miles south of Leicester, 
and eighty-eight N.N. W. of London. 

LUTTl (Benedict), an eminent painter, born 
at Florence in 1666. He was the disciple of 
Antonio Dominico Gabiani, and was judged 
equal to his master; he painted easel pieces, 
and his works were much valued in England, 
France, and Germany. The emperor knighted 
him ; and the elector of Mentz sent him a cross 
set with diamonds. Lutti was never satisfied 
with finishing his pictures; yet, though he often 
retouched them, tney never appeared labored. 
He died in 1724. 

LUX, or Fr. luxer ; Lat. luxo. To 

Lux'ate, v.<i. 5^ put out of joint; to dis- 

Luxa'tion,w. s. 3 joint. 

If it be such pain to die, what is it to be ever dy- 
ing 1 and, if the straining and luxation of one joint 
can so afHict us, what shall the racking of the wholo 
body, and the torturing of the soul, whose animation 
alone makes the body to feel and complain of smart. 

Bp. Hall. 

Descending careless from his couch, the fall 
Luied his joint neck, and spinal inarrow bruised. 

Philips. 

Consider well the luxated joint, which way it 
slipped out ; it roquireth to be returned in the same 
manner. Wiseman, 

The undue situation or connexion of parts, in 
fractures and luxations, is to be rectified by chirurgi- 
cal means. Flot/er. 

LUXE, n. 5. ^ Fr. luxe; Lat. luxus, 

Lux(/riance,«.s. loosed. Voluptuousness: 

Luxu'ttfANCY, luxuriance, luxuriancy, 

Luxu'ntANT, ad;. 1 exuberance of growth: 

Luxi/riate, v,'n. (luxuriant, exuberant ;su- 

Luxu'rious, adj. perfluous in growth : to 

Luxu'RiousLY,adu. luxuriate is to grow or 

Lux'ury, n.s. J shoot forth in this man- 
ner ; luxunous is either administering or addicted 
to voluptuous pleasure: luxury, pleasure; de- 
licious or luscious fare ; lewdness. 

Urge his hateful luxury. 

His beastly appetite in change of lust. 

Which stretched unto their servants, daughters, 
wives. Shaksj^are. 

She knows the heat of a luxurious bed : 

Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. Jd, 

Hotter hours you have 

Lmuriously picked out. ' Id. 

Young trees of several kinds set contiguous in a 
fruitful ground, with the luxury of the trees will in- 
corjporate. Bacoti. 

A fluent and luxurious speech becomes youth well, 
hut not age. Id. Essays. 

Envy is a weed that grows in all soils and cli- 
and is no less luxuriant in the country than 
»n the court. ^ Clarendon. 

Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury. Milton. 

Till more hand§^,. , 

Aid us, the work ^nder grows 

luxurious by restraint.. Paradise Lost* 

Luxurious cities, where the nbisc 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers. 

Milton, 

The mantling vine gentijf creegH'Iujw riant. Id. 
Than in England, there is no where more true 
**jd in the many forms of devotir u, and yet no 
more knavery under the shown and preteoCos 


no where more abandoned libertines ; more refined 
luxurisfs. Sir W. Temple, . 

If the fancy of Ovid be luxuriant, it is his charac- 
ter to be so. Dryden*8 Preface to Ovules KpUiles. 
Kepel the Tuscan foes, their cities seize, 

Proted the Latians in luxurious ease. Dryden, 

Where mice and rats devoured poetick bread, 

And with heroick verse luxuriously were fed. Id. 

Flowers grow up in the garden in the greatest 
luxuriaiicy and profusion. Sjwetator. 

He cut the side of the rock for a garden, and, by lay- 
ing on it earth, furnished out a kind of luxury for a 
luirmit. Addison, 

'I’he power of wealth I tried, 

And all the various Luxe of costly pride. 

Prior. 

A fungus prevents healing only by its luxuriancy, 

Wiseman, 

Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine, 

But show no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 

What a Injurious man in poverty would want for 
horses and footmen, a good-natured man wants for 
his friend or the poor. Id. 

While through the parting robe the’ alternate 
breast 

In full Inxiu iance rose. Thomson s Summer. 

You cannot spend money in luxury without doing 
good to the poor. Nay, you do more good to them 
by spending it in luxury — you make them exert in- 
dustry, whereas, by giving it, you keep them idle. 

Johjistui. 

The soft luxuriance of his fancy was already 
shooting, and all the gay varieties of diction were 
ready at his hand to colour and embellish it. Id. 
I'he time, unheeded, sped away, 

WHiilc love’s luxuritnis pulse beat high. 
Beneath thy silver-gleaming ray, 

'I'o mark the mutual-kindling eye. Burns 

Althxa with the purple eye ; the broom, 

Yellow and bright, as trullion unalloyed, 

Her blossoms ; and luxuriant above all 
The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets. 

Cowper, 

Nor is the ‘ luxury of woe,* that we read of in 
poetry, a mere figure of speech; but a real sensation, 
wherewith every person of humanity is acquainted 
by frequent experience. Beattie. 

Nor 'lint of hoof, nor print of foot, 

Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 

No sign of trqv'dil — none of toil; 

The very air was mute. Byron* 

LUXEMBOURG (Francis Henry de Mont- 
morenci), duke of, and marshal of France, a. 
renowned general in the service of Louis XIV. 
was born in 1628. He was the prince of Cond6 
at the battle of Rocroy, in 1643 ; and in 1668 
distinguished himself at the conquest of Fradclie 
Comptt*. in 1672 he commanded in chief the 
French army in Holland; when he defeated the 
enemy near Woerden and Bodegrave, and was 
universally admired for the noble retreat he made 
in 1673. He became marshal of France in 1675 ; 
gained the battle of Fleurus in 1690, that of 
Steeokirk in 1692, and that of Nerwind in 1693. 
His uniform success, when contending with king 
William III., rendered him an object of jealousy 
to that prince, and in the bitterness of his heart 
he one day called him ‘a little hump back.* 
This being reported to the marshal he coolly 
said, * And how can he know any thing of my 
bsKtk, I am sure he never saw it?' He died at 
Versailles in 1695. 
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LUXEMBURG, a considerable province of 
the south-east part of the Netherlands, enclosed 
by the Prussian stales on the Rhine, a part of 
the French frontier, and the Ikdgic provinces of 
Namur and Liege. It has a territorial extent of 
^2400 square miles; and contains ‘22r>,000 inhabi- 
tants, composed of Germans, French, and Wal- 
loons, the major part professing the Catholic 
religion. The face of the country is rnounUiinous 
and woody, being traversed by several branches 
of the Ardennes. It is watered by the Moselle, 
tlie Sure, the Semoys, the Else, and the Our. 
Its climate is cold ; and corn is not raised suffici- 
ent for the consumption ; but potatoes and flax 
are raised in large quantities, and wine on the 
borders of the Moselle. Cattle forms an im- 
])ortant object of industry ; but greater sources 
of traftic are found in its forests, which occupy 

466.000 acres. The only mineral product is 
iron. The few manufactures are of woollen, 
leather, and iron ; and its exports are to a small 
extent in wood, of wool, cattle, tallow, and 
leather. Ry tl)e congress of Vienna Luxemburg 
was erected into a grand duchy, and ceded, as a 
compensation fur territory, to the king of the 
Netherlands, who takes the title of grand duke. 
It is divided into three districts, viz. Luxemburg, 

87.000 inliabitants ; Dietkirch, 47,000; and 
Neufohateau 92,000. 

LuxtMnuno, the capital of the 'grand duchy 
of this name, is situated on the river Alselz, or 
Elsetz, not far from the French frumicr. It is 
reckoned one of the strongest places in Ibirope, 
and is divided into the Upper and Lower Town. 
The former is built in the form of a he})tagon, 
and stands cliiefly on a steep rook, out of which 
the fortifications are excavated. The latter is 
situated in a deep valley, separate<l from the 
Upj )Gr Town by the river. The chief public 
building is the governor’s castle; hut both the 
town and the environs are of interest to tlie an- 
tiquary, from the various Roman antiquities. 
The manufactures are woollen cloth, stockings, 
and fine earthenware, and hardware. 

Luxemburg is said to have liad originally 
a castle, built by its early inhabitants, and en- 
larged by th(’ Romans. The town was gradually 
formed under its protection. In 16^4 it fell into 
the hands of the Erencli, who enlarged its forti- 
fications, but restored it to (Germany at the peace 
of Ryswick. In (he summer of 1794 it was 
besieged by the armies of France, and capitu- 
lated on the 17th of .lune following. It was 
finally lost by Fiance in 1814. The population 
is about 10,000: I.'-IO miles south-east of Brus- 
sels, and ‘2*20 south-east by south of the Hague. 

LuxEMiiURG, I'uF.Ncn, a ci-dcvaut province of 
France, comprehending part of the ancient 
duchy, ceded to I' ranee in 1659, by the peace of 
the I'yrenees, and including the districts and 
towns of Thionville, Montmedy, Marville, Che- 
.jancy, Carignan, and Damvilliers. It now 
forms the department of the Moselle. 

LUXIJ RIANS I’los, a luxuriant or double 
flow'er, a flower some of whose parts arc increased 
in number, to the diminution or entire exclusion 
of others. The parts that are augmented or 
multiplied, in luxuriant flowers, are the flower- 
cup and petals; the parts that arc diminished. 


or entirely excluded, are the stamina or chives. 
See Botany. Many natural orders of plants do 
not in any circumstances produce luxuriant 
flowers. Of this kind are the masqued flowers 
of Touruefort, excepting calfs-snout ; the 
rough-leaved, umbelliferous, starry plants, and 
such as flower at the joints, of Kay; some um- 
belliferous flowers, however, are prolific. The 
pea bloom, or butterfly-shaped flowers, are 
rarely rendered double; some instances, how- 
ever, of luxuriance, are observed in a species of 
lady's- finger, coronilla and broom. All luxu- 
riant flowers arc vegetable monsters. Such as 
are perfectly full cannot be propagated by seeds; 
because these, for want of impregnation, can 
never ripen. Full flowers, therefore, are deno- 
minated by T>innaus eunuchs. The highest degree 
of luxuriance is very common in carnation, 
lyclmis, anemone, stock, Indian cress, rose, 
marsh marigold, ranunculus, violet, poeony, and 
narcissus. Flowers which do not exclude all 
tlie stamina perfect their seeds. Of tliis kind 
are popp\, fennel-flower, campanula, and some 
others. Some flowers, as those of the water- 
lily, lig-marigold, anil cactus, have many rows 
or series of petals, without the number of sta- 
mina being in the least diminished. Such 
flowers are by no means to be reckoned luxu- 
riant. 

Luxury may be defined an extravagant 
indulgence in diet, dress, and equipajj^. It 
among tlie Homans prevailed to such ajvdegree, 
that several laws were made to limit iti' The 
extravagance of the table began about the time 
of the battle of Actium, and continucilsin great 
excess till the reign of Oalba. Peacocks, 
cranes of IMalta, nightingales, veniso^, wild and 
tame fowl, were thiftf principal delicacies. A 
profusion of provi.sions was the reigning taste. 
Whole wild boars were often up, and 

filled with various small animals, and birds of 
different kinds : this dish they cal^ the Trojan 
horse, in allusion to the wooden Iwffse filled with 
soldiers. Fowls and game of . all sons were 
served up in whole pyramids, piled up in dishes 
as broad as moderate tables. Lucullus had a 
particular uaine for each apartment; and, in 
wliatcver room he ordered his servants to prepare 
the entertainment, they knew by the direction 
the expense to which they were to go. When 
he supped in the Apollo, the expen.se was fixed 
at .50,000 drachmae, that is £l250. M. Antony 
provided eight boati, for twelve guests. Vitel- 
lius bad a large silver platter, said to have cost 
1,000,000 of sesterces, called Minerva’s buckler. 
In this be blended together the livers of gilt* 
heads, the brains of pheasants and peacocks, the 
tongues of phenicopters, and the milts of lam- 
preys. Caligula served up to his guests *pearls 
of great value dissolved in vinegar; the same 
was done also by Clodius, the son of J¥.sop the 
tragedian. Apicius laid aside 90 , 000,000 of 
sesterces, besides a mighty revenue, for no other 
purpose but to be sacrificed to luxury. "1^® 
Homan laws to Restrain luxury were Lex Orchia, 
Fannia, Didia, Licinia, Cornelia, and many 
others: but these were ineffectual ; for, as riches 
increased among .them, so did sensuality. 

LUYA AND Uhillaos, a province of 
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bounded north and north-west by the province of 
Jaen, the river Amazons running between them, 
east by the mountains, and south-east by Caxa- 
marca. It is eighteen leagues long, and about 
eight broad, containing 3500 inhabitants. The 
capital is of the same name, in long. 77^ 41' \y., 
lat. 5® 33' S. 

LYCi^iUM, AvKEioVf in antiquity, a celebrated 
school or academy at Athens, where Aristotle 
explained his philosophy. The place was coni- 
' of porticos, and trees planted in the 
quincunx form, where the philosophers disputed 
walking. Hence ‘ philosophy of the Lyc®um* is 
used to signify the philosophy of Aristotle, or 
the Peripatetic philosophy. Suidas observes 
that the Lycaeuin took its name from its having 
been originally a temple of Apollo Lycaeus ; or 
rather a portico or gallery built by Lycteus the 
son of Apollo: but others mention it to have 
been built by Pisistratus or Pericles. 

LYCdiiUS, in ancient geography, a mountain 
of Arcadia, sacred to Jupiter; whence Jupiter 
J^yctDus (Pliny): sacred also to Pan (Virgil): 
and hence Lycaea, the rites performed to Pan on 
this mountain; which, Kvander carrying with 
iiim to Latium, were called Lupercalia (Virgil). 

LYCAN'TIIROPY, n. s. Pr. tycunthropie ; 
Gr. XvKoc;, the wolf, and A kind of 

madness in which men have the qualities of 
wild beasts. 

He sees like a man in his sleep, and grows as much 
the wiser as the man that dreanit of a lycauthropif, 
and was for ever after wary not to come near a river. 

Taylitr, 

LYCAON 1., in fabulous history, the first king 
of Arcadia, son of Pelasgus and Meliba‘a. He 
built a town called I.ycosura, on the top of 
Mount Lycaeus, in honor of Jupiter. He hud 
many wives, by whom he bad fifty sons and a 
daughter called Callisto. lie was succeeded by 
Nyctimus, his eldest son. He lived about 
A.A.C. 1820. 

Lycaon II., king of Arcadia, noted for his 
cruelties. He was changed into a wolf by Ju- 
piter, because he oflered human victims on tlie 
altar of Pan. Some attribute this metamor- 
phosis to another cause. The .sins of mankind, 
as they relate, were become so enormous, that 
Jupiter visited the earth to punisli wickedness 
and impiety. He came to Arcadia, where he 
was announced as a god, and the people began 
to pay proper adoration to his divinity. Lycaon, 
however, who used to sacrifice all strangers to 
nis wanton cruelty, laughed at the pious prayers 
of his subjects; and, to try the divinity of the 
Rod, he served up human flesh on his table. 
Tins impiety so irritated Jupiter that he imme- 
diately destroyed the house of Lycaon, and 
changed him into a wolf. 

lycaonia, in ancient geography, a small 
country of the Hither Asia, bounded by Pam- 
phylia on the south, Cappadocia on the north, 
jisidia and Phrygia on the west^ and Armenia 
Minor on the east. This country, though si- 
tuated very near mount Taurus, and part of it 
on It, yet the Romans reckoned it in Asia inlra 
iaurum. 

lychnis, in botany, the campion, bacbe- 
s-buttoiij catch-fly, &c. ; a genus of the pen- 


tagynia order, and pentandria class of plants ; 
natural order twenty-second, caryophylleas : cal. 
roonophyllous, oblong, and smooth ; there are 
five unguiculated petals; with the segments of 
the limb almost bifid : caps, quinqueiocular. 

1. L. Chalcedonica, the Chalcedonian scarlet 
lychnis, has a fibrated perennial root ; upright, 
straight, hairy, annual stalks, rising three or four 
feet high ; garnished with long, spear-pointed, 
close-sitting leaves, by pairs opposite ; and the 
stalk crowned by a large, compact, flat bunch of 
beautiful scarlet or flame-colored flowers, ap- 
pearing in June or July. Of this there are va- 
rieties, with single scarlet flowers, with large 
double scarlet flowers, of great beauty and ele- 
gance, with pale red flowers, and with white 
flowers. Of these varietici?, the double scarlet 
lychnis is superior to all for size and elegance; 
the flowers being large, very double, and con- 
nected into a very large bunch, exhibit a charm- 
ing appearance ; the single scarlet kind is also 
very pretty; and the others effect an agreeable 
variety with the scarlet kinds. 

2. L. dimeia, the diercious lychnis, commonly 
called bachelor’s-button, has fibrated perennial 
roots; upright stalks, branching very diffuse and 
irregularly, two or three feet high ; having oval, 
acute-pointed, rough leaves, by pairs opposite; 
and all the branches terminated by clusters of 
dicecious flowers of different colors and proper- 
ties in the varieties : flowering in Aprd and 
May. The varieties are the common single red- 
flowered bachelor’s button, double red, double 
white, and single white flowered. Tlie double 
varieties are exceedingly ornamental ; the flowers 
large, very thick, and continuiug long in blow; 
the .single red sort grows wild by ditch sides 
and other moist places in many parts of Eng- 
land; from which the doubles were accidentally 
obtained by cultures in gardens. The flowers 
.are often dicccious, i.e. male and female in dis- 
tinct plants. 

3. Jj. flos cuculi, tlie cuckoo-flower lychnis, 
has fibry perennial roots; upright, branchless, 
channelled stalks, nearly two feet high ; garnished 
with long, narrow, spear-shaped leaves, in pairs 
opposite; and terminated by branchy foot-stalks, 
sustaining many purple, dee])ly quadrifid 
flowers ; appearing in May. The flowers having 
each petal deeply quadrifid in a torn or ragged 
like manner, the plant obtained the cant name 
of ^Ragged Robin. There are varieties with 
single and double flowers. The double sort is a 
large, very multiple, fair flower; it is an im- 
proved variety of the single, which grows wild 
in most of our moist meadow's, and is rarely 
cultivated ; but the double, being ornamental, 
merits culture in every garden. 

4. L. viscaria, the viscous German lychnis, 
commonly called catch-fly, has fibry perennial 
roots ; crowned by a tuft of long grassy leaves 
close to the ground ; many erect, straight, single 
stalks, rising a foot and a half or two feet high, ex- 
uding from their upper part a viscous or clammy 
matter; garnished with long narrow leaves, by 
pairs opposite ; and terminated by many reddish- 
purple flowers, in clusters one above another, 
tbriuing a sort of long loose spike ; all the flowers 
wi^ entire petals; flowering in May. There 
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are varieties with single red flowers, with double 
red flowers, and with white flowers. The double 
variety is considerably the most eligible for ge- 
neral culture, and is propagated in plenty by 
parting the roots. All the varieties of this spe- 
cies emitting a glutinous liquid matter from their 
stalks, flies happening to light thereon some- 
times stick and entangle themselves, whence the 
name catch-fly. All the four species and re- 
spective varieties are very hardy ; all fibrous- 
rooted; the roots perennial; but are annual in 
stalks, which rise in spring, flower in summer, 
succeeded in the singles by plenty of seed in 
autumn, by which all the single varieties may be 
raised in abundance, but the doubles only by 
dividing the roots, and some by cuttings of the 
flower-stalks. 

LYCIA, a country of Asia Minor, bounded 
by the Mediterranean on the south, Caria on the 
west, Pamphylia on the east, and Phrygia on 
the north. It was anciently called Milyas, and 
Tremile, from the Mily®, or Solymi, a people of 
Crete, who came to settle there. It was named 
J^ycia from Lycus the son of Pandion, who es- 
tablished himself there. The inhabitants were 
greatly commended by the ancients for their so- 
briety and justice. They were conquered by 
Cra*sus king of Lydia, and afterwards by Cyrus. 
Though they were subject to the power of Per- 
sia, yet they were governed by their own kings, 
and only paid a yearly tribute to the Persian 
monarchs. They became part of the Macedo- 
nian empire, when Alexander came into the east, 
and afterwards were ceded to the house of the 
Seleucidffi. The country was reduced into a 
Roman province by Claudius. 

LYCIUM, in botany, a genus of the iiionogy- 
nia order, and pentandria class of plants ; natural 
order twenty-eighth, lurid® : cor. tubular, having 
its throat closed up with the beard of the fila- 
ments : berry bilocular. There are eleven 
species, natives of .various countries. 

LYCODONTKS, in natural history, the petri- 
fied teeth of the lupus piscis, or wolf-fish, fre- 
quently found fossile. They are of different 
shapes ; but the most common kind rise in a 
semiorbicular form, and are hollow within, 
somewhat resembling an acorn cup; this hollow 
is found sometimes empty, and sometimes filled 
with the stratum in which it is immersed. Many 
of them have an outer circle, of a different color 
from the rest. 

LYCOMEDES, in fabulous history, a king 
of SeyVos, an island in the TEgean Sea, He was 
son of Apollo and Parthenope. lie w;is se- 
cretly entrusted with the care of young Achilles, 
whom his mother Thetis had disguised in wo- 
men’s clothes, to remove him from the Trojan 
war, where she ktiew he must unavoidably 
perish. He is infamous for his treachery to 
Theseus, who had implored his protection, when 
driven from his throne by the usurper Mnest- 
beus. Lycomedes, either envious of the fame 
of his illustrious guest, or bribed by Mnestheus, 
led Theseus to an elevated place, on pretence to 
show him the extent of his dominions, and per- 
fidiously threw him down a precipice, where 
be was killed. 

JLyCOPERDON, in botany, a genus of the 


natural order of fungi, and the cryptogamia 
class of plants. The fungus is roundish, and 
full of farinaceous seeds. There are several 
species ; the following are the most remarkable. 
1. L. bovistd, the common puff-ball, is 

? [uent in meadows and pastures in the autumn, 
t varies exceedingly in size, figure, superficies 
and color. In general, it consists of a sack or 
bag, having a root at its base, and the bag com- 
posed of three membranes, an epidermis, a 
tough white skin ; and an interior coat, which 
adheres closely to the central pith. The pith in 
the young plants is of a yellowish color, at first 
firm and solid, but soon changes into a cellular 
spongy substance, full of a dark dull-green 
powder, which discharges itself through an 
aperture at the top of the fungus, which aperture 
is formed of lacerated segments, in some va- 
rieties rettexed. The powder is believed to be 
the seeds, which through a microscope appear 
of a spherical form, and to be annexed to elastic 
hairs. Among the numerous varieties of this 
fungus, the glabrum is most remarkable. It ig 
a smooth sessile kind, of a nearly spherical form, 
puckered or contracted at the root. This some- 
times grows to an enormous size. It has been 
found in England as big as a man's head ; and 
at Carrara, near Padua in Italy, specimens have 
been gathered, weighing twenty-five pounds, and 
measuring two yards in circumference ; but its 
more ordinary size is that of a walnut or an 
apple. The varieties of this species have no 
limits, being frequently found to run into one 
another ; the scaly, warty, and echinated coats 
turning smooth as the plants grow old^. 4nd the 
neck of the fungus having no determinate length. 
The natural color of the puff-ball is eitfier white, 
gray, or ash-colored ; but sometime^ yellowish, 
tawny, and brownish. The internal spongy p»rt 
of it, applied to wounds, is esteemed good to 
stop bleedings. Pressed and dried in an oven, 
the puff-ball becomes a kind of tii\iier,.the smoke 
of which is said to intoxicate Marsigli 

says the Italians fry the great variety'^ and indeed 
any of the others when young, and eat them with 
salt and oil. 

2. L. tuber, truffles, or subterraneous puff- 
balls, a native of woods both in Scotland and 
England. It grows gradually in clusters three 
or four inches under ground, without any visi- 
ble root. The figure of it is nearly spherical, 
the size that of a potato; the exterior coat at 
first white, afterwards black, and studded witli 
pyramidical or polyhedrous tubercles; the in- 
ternal substance solid and callous, of a dirty 
white or pale brown color, grained like a nut- 
meg with serpentine lines; in which, according 
to Micheli, are imbedded minute oval capsulw, 
containing each from two to four round warted 
seeds. The truffles of Great Britain seldom ex- 
ceed three or four ounceisin weight; but in Iwly> 
and some other parts of the continent, they 
said to have been found of the enormous weight 
of from eight to fourteen pounds. They are used 
at table, either fresh and roasted like potatoesi 
or dried and sliced into ragouts. They have a 
volatile and somewhat urinous smell ; and aw 
reputed to be aphrodisiacal. Dogs 
much pains tait*Jfi[ht to hunt for them by tne 
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s^At, and to scratch gp the ground under which 
ilieylte. ’ 

LYGOPERSICON. See Solanum. 

LYCOPHRON, a famous Greek poet and 
grammarian, bom at Colchis in EubcDa, who 
flourished about A. A. C. 304, and, according to 
Ovid, was killed by an arrow, A. A. C. 250. 
He wrote twenty tragedies ; but all his works are 
lost, except a poem entitled Cassandra, which 
contains a long train of predictions, which he 
supposes to have been made by Cassandra, 
Priam’s daughter. This poem is extremely ob- 
scure. The best edition of it is that of Dr. 
Potter, printed at Oxford in 1697, folio. 

LYCOPODIUM, club moss, a genus of the 
natural order of musci, and cryptogamia class of 
plants. The anthera; are bivalved and sessile ; 
there are no calyptra. There are twenty-four 
species ; the following are the most remark- 
able : — “» 

1. L. clavatum, the common club moss, 
abounds in dry and mountainous places, and 
flr forests. The stalk is prostrate, branched, and 
creeping, from a foot to two or three yards long; 
the radicles woody. The leaves are numerous, 
narrow, lanceolated, acute, often incurved at the 
extremity, terminated with a long white hair, and 
every where surround the stalk. The peduncles 
are erect, firm, and naked (except being thinly 
set with lanceolate scales), and arise from the 
ends of the branches. They are generally two 
or three inches long, and terminated with two 
cylindrical yellowish spikes, imbricated with oval 
acute scales, finely lacerated on the edges, and 
ending with a hair. In the ala or bosom of the 
scale is a kidney-shaped capsule, which bursts 
with elasticity when ripe, and throws out a light 
yellow powder, which, blown into the flame of a 
candle, flashes with a small explosion. The 
Swedes make mats of this mo.ss to rub their 
shoes upon. In Russia and some other coun- 
tries, the powder of the capsules is used in me- 
dicine to heal galls in children, chops in the skin, 
and other sores. It is also used to powder over 
officinal pills, and to make artificial lightning at 
theatres. The Poles make a decoction of the 
plant, and, dipping a linen cloth into it, apply it 
to the heads of persons afflicted with the aisease 
called the plica polonica, which is said to be 
cured by this fomentation. 

2. L. selag^ fir club moss, is common in the 
Jhghland mfl^ntains of Scotland, and in the 
flebrides. The stalk at the base is single and 
Teclining; jiut a little higher is divided into up- 
f*ght dichditomous branches, from two to .six 
inches high, surrounded with, eight longitudinal 
jblique series of lanceolate, smootly rigid, im- 
hricated leaves. Near the summits of the 
hunches, in the al» of the leaves, are placed 
Single kidney-shaped capsules, consisting of two 
halves, which open horizoYitgljv like the shells of 
^ oyster, and cast out a fine yellow powder, 
inese capsules Linnaeus siipj^dses to be anthene, 

male parts of fructification. In the aim also 
01 many of the leaves, the tops of the 

mnehes, are often found what he calls fc- 
flowers, but which Haller esteems to be 
only gems or buds of a future pllbt. They con- 
first, of four stiff, lanceoht^^^icdrved, mi- 
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nute leaves, one of the outeimost longer and 
larger than the rest. These are supposed to 
correspond to the calyx in regular flowers. 
Again, at the bottom of this calyx are five small 
pellucid substances, resembling leaves, visible 
only by a microscope, which are supposed ana- 
logous to pistils. These, in time, grow up into 
three large broad leaves, two of the five united 
together like the hoof of an ox; with a third nar- 
rower one annexed at the base, and two other 
minute ones opposite to the other three. These 
five loaves are joined at the base; and in au- 
tumn, falling from the calyx, vegetate, and pro- 
duce a new plant. See a dissertation De Semi- 
nibus Muscorum, Amoenit., Academ.ll. p., 261. 
In the island of Raasay, near Sky, in Ross-shire, 
and some other places, the inhabitauts make use 
of this plant instead of alum, to fix the colors in 
dyeing. The liighlanders also sometimes take 
an infusion of it as an emetic and cathartic : but 
it operates violently; and, unless taken in a 
small dose, brings on giddiness and convulsions. 
Liniimus informs us, that the Swedes use a de- 
coction of it to destroy lice on swine and other 
animals. 

LYCOPSIS, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and pentandria class of plants : natu- 
ral order forty-hrst, aspcrifolim : cor. has an 
incurvated tube. Species nine ; chiefly natives of 
the Levant and of Palestine. 

LYCUPUS, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and diandria class of plants : natural 
order forty -second, verticillatm : cor. quadrifid, 
with one of the segments emarginated ; the sta- 
mina standing asunder, with four retuse seeds. 

LYCURGUS, the celebrated legislator of the 
Spartans, was the son of Eunomes king of Sparta, 
lie travelled to Greece, to the isle of Crete, to 
Egypt, and even to India, to converse with the 
sages and learned men of those countries, and to 
learn their manners, their customs, and their 
laws. After the death of his brother Polydecles, 
king of Sparta, his widow offered the crown to 
Lycurgus, promising that she would make herself 
miscarry of the child of which she was pregnant, 
provided he would marry her; but Lycurgus 
nobly refused her offers, and afterwards, content- 
ing himself with being tutor to his nephew Cha- 
rillus, restored him the government when he came 
of age ; but, notwithstanding this regular and 
generous conduct, he was accused of a design to 
usurp the crown. This calumny obliged him to 
retire to the island of Crete, where lie studied 
the laws and customs of nations. On his return 
to Lacedemon he reformed the government ; 
and, to prevent the disorders occasioned by lux 
ury and the love of riches, he prohibited the use 
of gold and silver; placed all the citizens in a 
state of equality ; and introduced the strictest 
temperance, the most exact discipline, and those 
admirable laws which (a few excepted) have been 
celebrated by all historians. It is said that, to 
engage the Lacedemonians to observe them in- 
violably, he made them swear not to change any 
part of them till his return ; and that he" after- 
wards went to the island of Crete, where ho 
killed himself, after ordering his ashes to he 
thrown into the sea, lest, if his body should be 
carried to Sparta, the Lacedemonians should 
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think themselves absolved from their oath. He 
flourished about A. A. C. 870. 

LYCUS, in ancient geography, a river of 
Phrygia, which disappears near Coloss®, and 
rises again about four stadia from it, after wiiich 
it falls into the Meander. 

LYDDA, in ancient geography, a town and 
district of Judaa, fourteen miles north-east of 
Joppa and thirty-two west of Jerusalem, origi- 
nally belonging to the Ephraimites, but after- 
wards to the Benjamites. In the time of the 
Maccabees it was taken from Samaria. It was 
famous for a college of the Jews, which produced 
many celebrated rabbles. 

liYDGATE (John), called the monk of Bury ; 
not, as Cibber conjectures, because he was a 
native of that place, for he was born about 1380, 
in llie village of Lydgate, but because he was a 
monk of the Benedictine convent at St. Ed- 
muiurs-Bury. After studying some time in 
the English universities, he travelled to Vrance 
and Italy; and, having acquired a competent 
knowledge of the languages of those countries, 
he returned to London, where he opened a school, 
in which he instructed the sons of the nobility in 
polite literature. At what time he retired to the 
convent of St. EdtmindVBury does not appear; 
hut he was there in 1415, and was living in 1448, 
aged about sixty- six ; but when he died is not 
known. Pits says, he was ‘ an elegant poet, a 
jiersuasive rhetorician, an expert rnathcmaticiaii, 
an acute philosopher, and a tolerable divine.* He 
was a voluminous writer; and liis language is 
less obsolete, and bis versification more harmo- 
nious, tlian that of Chaucer, who wrote about fifty 
years before him. He wrote, 1. History of the 
Theban War, printed at the end of Chaucer’s 
works, 1501, 1002, 1687. 2. Poemation of 

good Counsel, Ibid. 3. The Life of Hec- 
tor, London 1594, folio, printed by Gross, 
dedicated to Henry 4. Life of the Bles- 
sed Virgin, printed by Caxton. 5. The Pro- 
verbs of Lydgate upon the fall of Princes, 
printed by Wink. Word., London, 4to. 6. Dis- 
pute of the Horse, the Sheep, and the Goose, 
Caxton, 4lo. 7. The Temple of Brass, among 
the works of Chaucer. 8. London Lick-penny ; 
see Stowe’s History, &c. Besides an incredible 
number of other poems and translations pre- 
served in various libraries, and of which the 
reader will find a catalogue in bishop Tanner’s 
works. 

LYDIA, in ancient geography, a celebrated 
kingdom of Asia Minor. All the ancient writers 
tell us, that Lydia was first called Mwonia or 
Meonia, from Meon king of Phrygia and Lydia; 
and that it was known under no other denomi- 
nation till the reign of Atys, when it began to be 
called Lydia, from his son T.ydus. Boebart find- 
ing in bis learned collection of Phoeniciun words 
the verb luz, signifying to wind, and observing 
that Lydia is watered by the M®ander, so famous 
for its winding, concludes that it was thence 
named Lydia or Ludia. The ancient name of 
Mseoniu, he takes to be a Greek translation of 
the Phcenician word Lud ; w’herein he agrees in 
some measure with Stephanus, who derives the 
name of Mxonia from M®oti, the ancitui name 
4)f the Maander. Some take the word M®onia 


to be a translation of a Hebrew word signifying 
metal, because that country, say they, was in 
former times enriched with mines. . Though 
Lydia and Mttonia are by most authors indif- 
ferently used for the same country, yet they are 
sometimes distinguished ; that part where mount 
Tinolus stood, watered by the Pactolus, being 
properly called M®onia ; and the other, lying on 
the coast, Lydia, This distinction is used by 
Homer, Callimachus, Dionysius, and other an- 
cient writers. In after ages, when the lonians, 
who had planted a colony on the coast of the 
iP^gean Sea, began to make some figure, that 
part was called Ionia, and the name of Lydia 
given to the ancient M®onia. Lydia, according 
to Pliny, Ptolemy, and other ancient geographers, 
was bounded by Mysia Major on the north, by 
Caria on the south, by Phrygia Major on the 
east, and Ionia on the west, lying between 30° 
and 39° lat. N. The kingdom of Lydia was not 
confined within these boundaries, but extended 
from llalys to the TEgean Sea. Pliny’s descrip- 
tion includes yEolia, lying between the Hermus 
and the Caicus. 

Josephus, and after him all the ecclesiastical 
writers, derive the origin of the Lydians jfroin 
Lud, Shem’s fourth son, from the similitude of 
the names. Some will have the Lydians to be a 
mixed colony of Phrygians, Mysians, and Ca- 
rians. Others finding some conformity in reli- 
gious ceremonies between the Egyptians and 
Tuscans, who were a Ly.dian colony, conclude 
them to have been originally Egyptians. All we 
know, for certain, is, that the Lydians were a 
very ancient nation, as is manifest from their 
vcryfiibles; for Atys, Tantalus, Pelops, Niobe, 
and Arachne, are all said to have been the child- 
ren of Lydus. And Zanthus, in his Lydiaca, 
quoted by Stephanus, informs us, that the an- 
cient city of Ascalon, one of the five satrapies of 
the Philistines, mentioned in the books of Joshua 
and the .Judges, was built by one Ascalu^, a Ly- 
dian, whom Achiamus, king of Lydia, had ap- 
pointed to command a body of troops which he 
sent into Syria. The Heraclida, or kings of Ly- 
dia, descended from Hercules, began to reign 
before the Trojan war; and had been preceded 
by a long series of sovereigns, sprung from Atys, 
and hence styled Atyada ; a strong proof of the 
antiquity of that kingdom. The Lvdians began 
very early to be ruled by kings, whose govern- 
ment seems to have been despotic, and the crown 
hereditary. They had three distinct races of 
kings, viz. the Atyada, the Heraclidse, and the 
Mennnadw. The Atyad® were so called from 
Atys, the son of Cotys, and grandson of Manes, 
the first Lydian king. But the history of this 
family is obscure and fabulous. They were suc- 
ceeded by the Heraclida, or descendants of Her- 
cules. For Hercifles, being, by the direction of 
the oracle, sold as a slave to Omphale, queen of 
Lydia, and relict of king Traolus, to expiate the 
murder of Iphitus, hadj during his captivity, by 
one of her slaves, a son named Cleolaus, whose 
grandson Argon was the first of the Heraclia® 
that ascended the throne of Lydia. Others say 
that Omphale herself, astonished at the valor or 
Hercules, fell in love with him, married him, and 
had two sons by him named Agelaus and La- 
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mon; the eldest of whom succeeded her, and 
gave rise to the uew royal race. This race is 
said to have reigned 505 years, the son succeed- 
ing the father for twenty-two generations. They 
began to reign about the time of the Trojan 
war. The last of the family was Candaules, 
who was, contemporary with Romulus, and who 
lost both his life and kingdom by his impru- 
dence. For, according to Herodotus and Jus- 
tin, he was so vain of his wife’s beauty, that he 
showed her naked to Gyges, his favorite minis- 
ter, which enraged the queen so much, that she 
conspired with, or rather ordered, Gyges to 
murder him ; which he accordingly did, while 
Candaules was asleep, married the queen, and 
took possession of the kingdom, in which he was 
confirmed by the oracle at Delphi. Gyges 
showed his gratitude by sending many rich 
presents to the oracle, particularly six cups of 
gold, weighing thirty talents, lie made war on 
Miletus and Smyrna, took Colophon, and sub- 
dued the whole country of Troas. In liis reign, 
and by his permission, the city of Abydos was 
built by the Milesians. Plutarch, and other 
writers, relate his accession to the crown in a 
different manner, and tell us, without mentioning 
the queen, that Gyges rebelled against Candau- 
Ics, and slew him in an engagement. In Gyges 
began the third race, called Mermnadaj ; who 
were also lleraclidx, being descended from the 
other son of Hercules by Omphale. Gyge.s 
reigned thirty-eight years, and was succeeded by 
his son Ardyes, who carried on the war against 
the Milesians, and possessed himself of Priene, 
in those days a strong city. In his reign the 
CiTr'«*A«.ionp invaded and over-run all Asia Mi- 
^odotus informs us, that they even took 
^ die metropolis of Lydia, but could never 
reuuce the castle. Ardyes reigned forty-nine 
years, and was succeeded by his son Sadyattes, 
who reigned twelve years, and was engaged in 
war with the Milesians for the greater part of 
his reign. To him succeeded his son Alyattes 
II. who for five years continued the war against 
the Milesians, ravaging their country, and about 
harvest time carrying away all their corn yearly, 
in order to oblige them, for want of provisions, 
to surrender their city, which he could not re- 
tluce any other way, the Milesians being then 
masters of the sea. In the twelfth year of this 
war, the Lydians having set fire to the corn in 
the fields, the flames were carried by a violent 
to the temple of Minerva at Assessus, and 
^urnt it down to the ground. Not long after, 
Alyattes, falling sick, sent to consult the oracle 
Delphos ; which refused to return any answer 
till the king should rebuild the temple of Minerva. 
Alyattes, therefore, sent ambassadors to Miletus, 
'0 conclude a truce with the Milesians till the 
temple should be rebuilt. On the arrival of the 
^nabassadors, Thrasybulus, then king of Miletus, 
commanded all the corn in the city to be brought 
j^to the market-place, ordering the citizens to 
banquet in public, and revel as if the city were 
plentifully stored with provisions, that the am- 
bassadors, seeing such plenty, and the people 
eveiy where revelling, might acquaint their mas- 
with their affluence, and divert him from 
pursuing the war. His stratagem had the desired 


effect ; for Alyattes, receiving this account from 
his ambassadors, changed the truce into a lasting 
peace, and ever afterwards lived in friendship 
with Thrasybulus and the Milesians. He was 
succeeded, after a reign of fifty-seven years, by 
his son Cripsus, whose uninterrupted prosperity, 
in the first years of his reign, far eclipsed the 
glory of all his predecessors. He mad6 war on 
the Kphesians, wliose city he besieged and took, 
notwitlistanding their consecrating it to Diana, 
and fastening the walls by a rope to her temple, 
which vyas seven stadia distant from the city. 
After this he attacked the lonians and TEolians, 
obliging them, and all the other Greek states of 
Asia, to pay him a yearly tribute. Having met 
with such" extraorflinary success by land, he re- 
solved to render his power eipially conspicuous 
by sea ; but was dissuaded from this enterprise 
by Bias of Frienc, or, as others say, by Psitt.acu.s 
of Mytilene. He therefore determined peaceably 
to enjoy the laurels he had won, and began now 
to consider himself as the happiest of men. But 
his happiness was soon alloyed by the death of 
his favorite son, Atys, who was unfortunately 
killed at the chase of a wild boar. For this loss 
he continued disconsolate for two years, and in 
a state of inaction, till tlie conquests of Cyrus, 
and growing power of the Persians, again roused 
his martial spirit. He apprehended that the 
success which attended Cyrus, in .4dl his under- 
takings, might at last prove dangerous to himself, 
and therefore resolved to put a stop, if possible, 
to his progress. In this resolution he was 
encouraged by the oracle of Apollo at l>elphi; 
to whom he sacrificed 3000 oxen, and adorned 
his shrine with dedications equally valuaWe for 
the workmanship and for the materials ; precious 
vessels of silver, ewers of iron, beautifully inlaid 
and enamelled ; various ornaments of pure gold, 
particularly a gold lion, weighing ten talents; 
and a female figure three cubits, or nearly five feet 
high. In return for those magnificent presents 
the oracle, in ambiguous language, flattered Croe- 
sus with obtaining an easy victory over his 
enemies, and with enjoying a long life and 
a prosperous reign ; enjoining him to contract 
an alliance with the most powerful of the Gre- 
cian states ; and assuring him, that, if he crossed 
the Halys, he would overthrow a great empire ; 
which he concluded to be that of Persia. Ele- 
vated with these favorable predictions he formed 
an alliance with the T.acedemonians, then the 
most powerful state in Greece ; to whom he had 
formerly made a present of a large quantity 
of gold for a statue of Apollo, in return for 
which they now sent him a large brazen vessel 
capable of containing 300 amphoras (above 
twelve hogsheads) elegantly carved. Croesus 
liad formerly made an alliance with Araasis 
king of Egypt, and Labynitus, or Belshazzar, 
king of Babylon; and, having now obtaine<l the 
friendship of the most warlike nation of Europe, 
the newly raised power of Cyrus and the Per- 
sians seemed incapable of resisting such a formi- 
dable confederacy. Elevated with these ideas, 
Croesus waited not to attack the Persian domi- 
nions until he had collected the strength of his 
allies. The impcluosiiy of his temper precipi- 
tated him into measures no less ruinous ihandar- 
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ina- Attended onty by the arms of Lydia, and 
a oi^d of' mercenaries, he marched towards the 
Halys : and, having crossed that deep and broad 
streaii&ntered Cappadocia, the western frontier 
of Medlk. That unfortunate country soon ex- 
perienced all the calamities of invasion. The 
jPterian plain, the most beautiful and the most fer- 
tile district of Cappadocia, was laid waste ; the 
ports of the Euxine, as well as several inland 
cities were plundered ; and the inhabitants were 
either put to the sword or dragged into captivity. 
Meanwhile, the approach of Cyrus afforded the 
Lydian king an opportunity of bringing the war 
to a speedy issue. Such was the rapidity of his 
movement, after being informed of the ravages 
of Cap^padocia, that he arrived from the shores 
of the Caspian to those of the Euxine Sea before 
the army of Croesus had provided necessaries for 
their journey. That prince, when apprised of 
the neighbourhood of tne Persians, encamped on 
the Pierian plain; Cyrus likewise encamped at 
no great distance ; and a general engagement was 
fought with equal fury and perseverance, and 
only terminated by the darkness of the night. 
The loss on both sides hindered a renewal of 
the battle. The numbers, as well as the cou- 
rage of the Persians, much exceeded the expect- 
ation of Croesus. As they discovered no inten- 
tion to harass his retreat, he determined to move 
back towards Sardis, to spend the winter in his 
palace, and, after summoning his numerous allies 
to his standard, to take the field early in y^ring, 
with such increase of force as seemed sufficient 
to overpower the Persians. But this design was 
defeated by the vigilance of Cyrus, who waited 
until Crmsus had re-entered his capital, and had 
disbanded the foreign mercenaries, who com- 
posed the most numerous division of his army. 
Cyrus then put his Persians in motion, and such 
was his celerity, that he brought the first news of 
his own arrival in tlie plain of Sardis. Crmsus’s 
firmness was not shaken by this unforeseen dan- 
ger; though his mercenaries were disbanded, 
his own subjects served him from attachment, 
had been long accustomed to victory, and were 
animated with a high .sense of national honor. 
The Lydians in that age fought on horseback, 
armed with long spears ; the strength of the Per- 
sians consisted in infantry. They were so little 
accustomed to the use of horses, that camels 
were almost the only animals which they employ- 
ed as beasts of burden. As the troops on both 
sides approached to join battle, the Lydian ca- 
valry, terrified at the unusual appearance of the 
camels, mounted witj) men in arms, were thrown 
into disorder, and endeavoured to escape. Croe- 
sus, who perceived the confusion, was ready to 
despair of fils fortune, but the Lydians, aban- 
doning their horses, prepared with uncommon 
bravery to attack the enemy on foot. Their cou- 
rage deserved a better fate ; hut unaccustomed 
to this mode of fighting they were received and 
repelled by the Persian infantry, and obliged to 
t«e refuge in Sardis. The walls of that city 
bid defiance to the art of attack then practised 
by the most waAike nations* If the Persian 
jtntfy should invest it, the Lydians had provisions 
Wjeveral years; and they expec^l^ that in a 
months, or even weeks, they "sboutd receive 


such assistance from Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Sparta, as would oblige the Persians to raise the 
siege. The valor of the Spartans might hav» 
saved the sinking empire of Lydia ; but, befcie 
their armament could sail, Croesus was no lon- 
ger a sovereign. Notwithstanding the Htrength of 
Sardis, that city was taken by storm on the 20th 
day of the siege ; the walls having been scaled 
in a quarter, which, appearing altogether inac- 
cessible, was too carelessly guarded, llyreades 
a Mede accidentally observed a Lydian sentinel 
descend part of the rock to recover his helmet, 
llyreades, being accustomed to clamber over the 
dangerous precipices of his native country, tried 
to pass this rock, and easily accomplished it. 
The bravest of the Persians followed his ex- 
ample, and were supported by greater numbers 
of their countrymen ; the garrison of Sardis was 
surprised; the citadel stormed ; and the rich ca- 
pital of Lower Asia su^ected to the rapacity of 
an indignant victor. Thus ended the ancient 
kingdom of Lydia, which continued subject to 
the Persians till they also were conquered by the 
Macedonians. For the fate of the Lydian mo- 
narch, see CiicE-sus. 

LYDIAT (Thomas), a learned English divine, 
born in 1572, and educated at Oxford. About 
1609 he became acquainted with Dr. Usher, af- 
terwards archbishop of Armagh, who took him to 
Ireland. He was at college in Dublin two years, 
after which he returned to England ; and, the 
rectory of Alkrington becoming vacant, he was 
presented to it : but at length, being engaged for 
the debts of a near relation, which he was un- 
able to pay, having before spent his patrimony 
in printing several books, he was sent to prison ; 
and was confined at Oxford, in the king's 
bench, and elsewhere, till Sir William Boswell, 
Dr. Robert Pink, warden of New College, bishop 
Usher, and Dr. Laud, discharged the debt. In 
the civil wars he suffered much in his rectory of 
Alkrington from the parliamentary was 

four times pillaged to the value of at 
and was forced for three months to^ljwrt^ a 
shirt. He died in 1646. 
in English, and many ^ chro- 

nology and natural history. 

LY-DIUS Lapis, in ihfc ^^^bistory of the 
ancients, the touch-stone for |Sing gold and sil- 
ver, called by some Heraclfw lapis; both of 
which names were also applied by the ancififits 
to the load-stone ; and hence has arisen no sfiiall 
ambiguity in their works, as Pliny has observed. 
The true lapis Lydius, or touch-stbiie, viras an- 
ciently found only in the river Tmolus ; but was 
afterwards found in many other places, and is 
now very common in many of the German ri' 
vers. The ancients give us very reiilarkable and 
circumstantial accounts of the uses they made ot 
it; and it is plain they were able to discern the 
alloys of gold by means of it with very great 
exactness. Several different stones are now nsea 
under Ibis name, for this purpose. In. Italy a 
green marble called verdello iS most 

used; and with us, very frequently small p*eee» 

of the basaltes. See Basaxtes; • , 

LVE or Lie. Tr, lie. A body 

with some extraneotis qualities; genetaWy W 

pH^ to fluids. 
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Chamber lie breeds fleas like a loach. 

Sifiakspoin’e, 

Answerable whereunto, but beyond it, was the 
diet of Valentine, a rij^orous volary, who, for ten 
years together, would eat nothing hut bre.ml dipt in 
water, wlicrcin wormwood was steepc'd ; and of other 
his fellow, who st<?eped his breail in lyr, that he 
might eat ashes with the prophet. Bp. Hall. 

All li([uiil things concocted by heat become yellow ; 
as hie, watrt, iS:c. Vv.uvham on JJrnning. 

lie will know how to make use of the waste lyes, 
so as to decompose the ^alis which they conlaiu, ;ind 
Ci)nvert Ihem to good and servicealde alkali, til tor 
future operations. Parkes's Chemical Catechism. 


I.YI^ (I'alward), I\I. A., a learned antiquary, 
born atTotness in Devonsliire, and educated at 
Oxford, lie piildislied, 1. An Anglo-Saxon and 
Ciolliic Dictionary, in 2 vols. folio, 1702 ; 2. A 
(Iramniarof these languages; and other pieces, 
ile died in 170'). 

lAdll'iUM, in botany, a genus of the monogy- 
nla order, and triandria class of plants, natural or- 
<ler fourtli, gratnina ; spatha inonoj)hyllous ; there 
is a pair of corollie upon ti>e same germeu ; the 
nut is bilocular. 

LY(Ur, LiGii,Ta (;ir, or Looioni s, in ancient 
geography, a people of (b rmany, west of the 
\’islula, wliere it forms a bend like a crescent 
(Dio, Strabo, /osiinns). Tlieir name Lngii is 
derived from tbeir close confederacy. The A is- 
tiila was their boundary upon the iiortli, cast, and 
south, and iVlount Asciburgius on the wosl. The 
Mholn of that country now lies in Poland, on this 
side the \dstula. 

Pyino to, or Lying uy, the situation of a ship, 
when she is retarded in her course, by arranging 
the sails in such a manner as to counteract each 
other with nearly an equal effort, and render the 
ship almost immoveable, with respect to her pro- 
gressive mot on or head way. A sliij) is nsually 
brouglit to by the main and fore top sails, one of 
which is laid aback, whilst the otlicr is full; so 
that the latter pushes the ship foi ward, wliilsttiic 
former rcsiSls this impulse by forcing her astern. 
Tins is particularly praelised in a general engagt- 
ineiit, when the hostile fleets arc drawn up in 
two lines of battle opposite each other. It is 
also used to wait for some other ship, cither ap- 
proaching or expected ; or to avoid pursuing a 
dangorons course, especially in dark or foggy 
weather, &,c. 

LVMFi, or Lyme IIeois, a sea-port, borough, 
tind market town of Dorsetshire, near the sea, on 
the borders of Devonshire, in a cavity between 
two rocky hills which make it difficult of access. 
As it lies on the declivity of a full, the houses 
tnake a good appearance; some of them arc 
built of freestone, and covered with blue slate, 
ddie corporation consists of a mayor (who is jus- 
tice of peace during bis mayoralty and two years 
after), a recorder, fifteen burgesses, and a town 
clerk. This place had formerly a very flourish- 
ing trade to France, Spain, the Straits, Newfound- 
land, and the West Indies; during which the 
t'ustoms amounted , in some years to £16,000. 
^nt it stands on such a high steep rock, that the 
meri liaiits are obliged to load Uiid unload their 
goods at a place a quarter of a mile off, called 
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the Cobb, originally built in the reign of Edwaul 
111., which costs a great sum to maintain, but 
forms an excellent harbour, the ships being shel- 
tered by a high thick stone wall, raised in the 
main sea a good way from the shore, broad 
enough for carriages and wareliouses. The ma- 
terials of its rude pier consist of vast stones 
weighed out of the sea, arranged in such a 
manner as to break the violence of the tide, 
which, notwithstanding, has made great encroach- 
ments, the clill’s being eoirq)osed of a kind of 
marl and Iduc clay, incorporated with lime. The 
point of the first, or main wall, is the entrance 
into the and the opposite wall breaks the 
violence of the sea from tlie entrance, and the 
vessels being defended from all winds ride as 
secure as in a wet dock. The cellars of the low 
pan of the town, near the sea, are however often 
overflowed hy the sj)ring tiiles ten or twelve feet. 
There are guns planted for di^fcucc of the Cobb 
and the town. Tiie custom house stands on pil- 
lars, and the corn market, under it. There are 
an alins-hoiiso, and a Ihesbyterian and a Flaptisl 
meeting-house. The cluirch stands at tlie east end 
of the town on a rising ground. The market is 
on Friday, and there are t-.vo fairs. Tn 774 the 
Saxon king Kinvvulf gave land here to the church 
of Sherhon, for boiling of salt. At this place 
the duke of Monmouth landed in 1(38.'). About 
fifty years ago above £2000 worth of gold and 
silver coins of Charles Land 11. were discovered 
by some laborers. It i.s twenty-eight miles (?ast 
by south of Exeter, and 143 W. S. WL of Lon- 
don. It sends one member to parliament. 

l.YlMINGTON, a sea-port, borough, and mar- 
ket town of Hampshire, about a mile from the 
channel, between the main land and the Isle of 
Wight; with a baibour for vessels of consider- 
able burden. The tide flows nearly a mile above 
the town. Tliere are two sets of baths, one at 
the bottom of the town, the other above half a 
mile from it ; of late they have been made very 
convenient, and are much frequented during the 
season. The borough is a corporation by pre- 
scription, consistingof a titular mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses witboui limitation. It has sent 
two members to parliament since the 27th of 
Fdizabetb, the right of election being in the 
mayor and burges.se.s, &.c. The number of voters 
is unlimited. It has a market on Saturday, 
and two fairs. It is eighteen miles soutli-west 
of Southampton, and eighty-eight of London. 

LYiMFII, w.s. Fr. h/mphe ; Latin 

LYMi’iiAr'ic, ra//. ^li/wphu. Water; trans- 
Lymi'ii'educts, 71 . s.j parent colorless liquor: 
the anatomical terms are ex|)laiiied by the ex- 
tracts 

d ho glands, 

All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 

Which lymphedncis, an artery, nerve, and vein, 
Involved and close together wound, contain. 

Blackmore. 

When lh (3 chyle passoth through the mesenU ry, it 
Is mixed with ilni fi/w/d/, the most spirituous and ela- 
borated part of the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Upon the death of an animal, the spirits may 
sink into the veins, or l^mpnaticks, and glandules. 

Ftoyer, 
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The Iffmphjaiicks are slender pellucid tubes, whoso 
cavities are contracted at small and unequal dis- 
tances : the^ are carried into the glands of the me- 
sentery, receiving first a fine thin l^mph from the 
lymphatich ducts, which dilutes the chylous fluid. 

Cheyne. 

Where now the vital energy, that moved. 

While summer was, the pure and subtle lymph 
Through the imperceptible meandering veins 
Of leaf and flower ? It sleeps ; and the’ icy touch 
Of unprolific winter has impressed 
A cold stagnation on the intestine tide. Cowper, 


LYMPH ATI, a name given by the Homans 
to such as were seized with madness ; supposed 
to be used [for Nymphati, because the ancients 
imagined that every person who had the misfor- 
tune to see a nymph was instantly struck with 
plirenzy. I.ymphati may indeed signify madmen, 
as derived from lympha, water, over whicli ele- 
ment the nymphs were thought to preside. Hut 
it appears most likely that distracted people were 
called lymphati, from the circumstance of mad- 
men being aflected with the hydrophobia or dreacl 
of water after the bite of a mad dog ; for tliis 
peculiarity, in cases of canine madness, was not 
unknown to the Romans. 

LYNCEUS, in fabulous history, the only one 
of the fifty sons of A'gyptus who was saved from 
being murdered by the fifty daughters of Danaus. 
See Dan AIDES and Danaus. 

Lynceus, the son of Apharcus, one of tlie 
Argonauts. He was of great use, by enabling 
them to avoid the sand-banks and rocks in their 
way. The poets say, that he had so piercing a 
sight that it could not only penetrate the earth, 
and to the bottom of the sea, but even to hell. 
Some suppose that this fable is taken from I.yn- 
ceus’s skill in observing the stars, and discovering 
tile mine.s of gold and silver concealed in the earth- 

LYNCHBUHG,atowii of V^irginia, in Camp- 
bell county, 100 miles west of Richmond, and 
160 south-west of Washington. These distances 
are expressed in right lines. The distance from 
Richmond by the road is 120, from Washington 
206 miles. I.ong. 79° 22' W., lat. 37° 30' N. Popu- 
lation, in 1818, estimated at 5500. It is situated 
twenty miles below the great falls, where .lames 
River breaks through the Blue Ridge. It is one 
of the most flourishing and commercial towns in 
the state, and contains a court house, a gaol, two 
clerks’ offices fire proof, a market house, two banks, 
a masonic hall, a I.aiicasterian school, a female 
academy, several other literary seminaries, a cir- 
culating library, two printing offices, which issue, 
one a weekly and the other a semi-weekly news- 
paper, and three houses of public worship, one for 
Presbyterians, one for Methodists, and one for 
Baptists. There is also in the vicinity a Friends’ 
meeting-house. A large proportion of the houses 
are of brick, of |two, three, and four stories. 
Here is a toll bridge across the river, and a free 
bridge is now building. * 

The town contains seven public warehousS, 
in which from 10,000 to 12,000 hogsheads of to- 
bacco are annually inspected, four tobacco 
manufactories, five tobacco stemraaries, thirty- 
two stores for dry goods, thirty-one foi groceries, 
seventeen taverns, eight commission houses, and 
numerous other establishments for trade and ma- 
nufactures, also flour and cotton mills. 


LYNCURIUM, a. stone thought to be the same 
with the tourmalin. The name is derived from 
^vyKy lynx, and ovpov, urine. 

LYNN, or Lynn Regis, a large well-built sea- 
port, borough, and market town of Norfolk, which 
sends two members to parliament. It was a 
borough by prescription in 1298. King John, on 
account of its adherence to him against the barons, 
made it a free borough with extensive privileges; 
and gave it a silver cup of seveiity-tbree ounces, 
doubly gilt and enamelled, and a large silver 
sword, that is carried before the mayor ; though, 
some say, this last is Henry VJll.’s sword, 
which he gave to the town when he bec.'ime pos- 
sessed of it by exchange with the bishop of 
Norwich ; after which it was called Lynn Ilcgis 
or King’s Lynn, instead of Bishop’s f^yrni. 
Henry HI. made it a mayor town for serving 
him against the barons. Jt has had fifteen royal 
charters; and is governed by a mayor, two 
stewards, recorder, twelve aldermen, and eigh'een 
common council-men. It has two churchci, be- 
sides St. Nicholas’s chapel ; a Presbyteriai/ and a 
(Quakers* meeting-house, witli a'bridewell, several 
alms-houses and a free school. In September 
1741 the spires of both its churches were blown 
down by a storm ; and that of St. Margaref, 
which was 193 feet high, having beat down the 
church, it was rebuilt ; towards which king (Jeorge 

II. gave .€1000, and Sir Robert Wa’-^,ole £.500. 
Tliis church was formerly an abbey. The town- 
house called Trinity Hall, and the »» change, are 
noble fabrics. The exchange has u bell tower of 
freestone, and an octagonal spire over it, 170 feet 
from the ground. There is a library in it, and 
another at St. Margaret’s. The Gray friars' 
steeple is a noted sea mark. The situation of this 
town, near tfic mouth of the Ouse, gives it a 
comm(;rcial communication with eight counli(?s ; 
by which Peterborough, Ely, Stamford, Bedford, 
lluntingdon, Northampton, (/arnbridge, St. Kd- 
mundsbury, the north part of Bucks, and the in- 
land parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, are supplied 
with heavy goods. Of coals and wine, this is the 
greatest port for importation of any place on all 
the east coast of England. In return Lynn receives 
all the corn exported from these counties, aiid 
sends more of it abroad than any port except Hull. 
Its foreign trade is great, to Holland, Not way 
the Baltic, Spain, and Portugal. The harbour 
is safe, but difficult to enter by reason ol many 
flats and shoals in the passage: but good 
pilots are always ready. The town consists of 
about 3000 houses, and appears to have been 
anciently very strong from its ruins. St. Ann s 
platform at the north end has twelve great guns, 
and commands all the ships passing near llic 
harbour, and towards the land there are a wall 
and a ditch. Four rivulets run through He 
town , and the Ouse is about as broad as I le 
Thames at London Bridge. In the great marke - 
place a statue was erected in 1686 of * 

In another market-place is a statue of WiUiani 

III. , and a fine cross with a dome and gallery 
supported by sixteen pillars. The rnarkct-houMC 
is of freestone, supported by sixteen columns., 
and is seventy feet high, erected on four step^ 
neatly adorned with statues, &c. On the ^ 
Monday of every month the ma>or, aldcime , 
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preachers, &c., meet to endeavour to settle all 
quarieli amicaUy, and prevent law-suits. This 
was estaldisbM in 1588, and is called the Feast 
of Reconciliation. The markets are on Tuesday 
and Saturday ; and there are two fairs : one be-* 
ginning February 14th lasts fourteen days, and 
is calm L^n mart ; the other is a cheese fair 
October dth. During the civil wars this town 
held out for Charles I., and sustained a siege by 
18,000 men for above three weeks ; but was 
obliged to surrender, and to pay 10s. a head for 
every inhabitant, and a month’s pay to the sol- 
diers, to save it from plunder. It abounds so 
much with provisions that Spelman says, * Ceres 
and Bacchus seem to have established their ma- 
gazines in it.' The king’s quay, where the im- 
ported wines are chiefly landed, is a handsome 
square, with brick buildings, and a statue of king 
James. I. in the centre. Persons pass hence over 
the famous washes into Lincolnshire; but acci- 
dents often occur to the noafs. Besides the churches 
here are places of worship for dissenters. The 
Guildhall is an ancient stone building, containing 
apartments for business and amusements. The 
theatre is commodious, and the new mall is 
about 340 yards long, very neatly planted with 
a quick-set hedge on each side, having, at conve- 
nient distances, semi-circular recesses and 
benches. At the east end of the town is a mound, 
on which are some strong fortifications. T^ynn 
llegis lies forty-four miles north-west of Cam- 
bridge, and ninety-six north of London. 

Lynn, a post town of Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts, six miles south-west of Salem, and nine 
N. N. E. of Boston. Population 4087. It con- 
tains a bank, a large dyeing, establishment, and 
five houses of public worship : two for Method- 
ists, one for Congregationalists, one for Friends, 
and one for Baptists, and is famous for the 
manufacture of shoes. No less than 1,000,000 
pair of ladies’ shoes were made here in 1811. 
There is a mineral spring in this town, near 
which is a house for the accommodation of visi- 
ters. Saugus has been set off from this town, 
and incorporated since the last census. Lynn 
Beach, which connects the peninsula of Nahant 
to the main land, is regarded as a curiosity. 

LYNX, n. s. ) Lat. A spotted beast, rc- 

Lynce'an, adj. } iflarkable for speed and sharp 
sight : lynceau, like the lynx. 

I beseech you, when you hear my name traduced, 
learn of mine accusers, whose lyncean eyes would seem 
to see furtlier into me than my own, what singular 
offence I have committed. 

BisJwp HalVi Account of Hifnself, 

He that has an idea of a beast with spots, has but 
a confused idea of a leopard, it not being thereby 
sufficiently distinguished from a fynx'. Locke, 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme. 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the ft'nx’s b^am. 

Pope, 

Lyon Kino of Arms, for Scotlano, is the 
second king alarms for Great Britain. See Hb- 
RAIDRY;* 

tYONET (Peter), F. ft. S. &c ., an ingenious 
naturalijuty bom Maj^priqhc, and descended 
from a very hneient family of Lorrain. lie had 
scarcely ti^taj|ned bis seventh year before |ie dis^ 
an uncommon strength and io all 


bodily exercises ; and he was no less diligent in 
the improvement of his mind, lie studied 
chronology, Latin, Greek, and French, Hebrew, 
logic, and the Cartesian physics. He ui^rstood 
no less than nine languages. In the university 
of Leyden he studied the Newtonian philosophy, 
geometry, algebra, &c. ; as well as divinity, in 
obedience to his father who was a clergyman. He 
also studied anatomy, music, and drawing; and, 
having attained the degree of candidate in divi- 
nity, he studied law with such success that he 
was promoted at the end of the first year. At 
the Hague he studied the art of decyphering; 
and became secretary of the cyphers, translator 
of the Latin and Frencli languages, and patent 
master to their high mightinesses. Mol^while 
he undertook an historical description of such in- 
sects as are found about the Hague ; collected 
materials for several volumes ; and enriched his 
work with a great number of plates, universally 
admired by all who had seen them. In 1742 
was printed at the Hague a French translation 
of a German work, The Theology of Insects, by 
Mr. Lesser. Mr. Lyonet, having deferred the 
publication of his work, made some observations 
on that of liCsser, to which he added two beau- 
tiful plates, engraved from his designs, which 
made his merit universally known. The cele- 
brated Reaumur had Lesser’s translation reprinted 
at Paris, chiefly on account of Mr. Lyonet’s ob- 
servations ; on which he bestowed the highest 
encomiums. Lyonet afterwards executed draw- 
ings of the fresh*- water polypus for Mr. Trem- 
bly’s beautiful work, 1744. The ingenious 
Wandelaar had engraved the first five plates; 
when Lyonet, who had never seen this operation, 
having experienced difficulties in getting the re- 
maining eight finished in the superior style he 
wished, resolved to perform the task himself. He 
accordingly took a lesson of an hour from Mr. 
Wandelaar, engraved three or four small plates, 
and immediately began upon the work itself; 
which he performed in such a manner as pro- 
cured the highest praise, both from Mr. Trembly 
and the celebrated Van Gool ; who declared 
that the performance astonished the most expe- 
rienced artists. In 1748 he was chosen F. R. S. 
of Loudon. In 1749 he began his amazing col- 
lection of horns and shells, which, according to 
the universal testimony of all who visited it, was 
the most beautiful; and one of the most valuable 
in Europe. In if 53 he became member of the 
Dutch Society of Sciences at Haerlem ; and in 
1757, after the celebrated M. le Cat, the ana- 
tomist, had seen his incomparable Traite Anato- 
mique de la Chenelle qui ronge le Hois de Saule, 
with the drawings belonging to it, he was electei^ 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Rome. In 1760 he was made a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin ; in 1761 
of the Imperial Academy of Naturalists ; and, in 
1762, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
SwPetersburg. To enable such as migfit wish 
tAbllow him in his astonishing discoveries re> 
specting the structure of this animal, he published, 
in the Transactions of the Dutch Society of Sci- 
ences at Haerlem, a description and a plate of 
the instrument and tools he had invented for 
dissection, and of his method of ascertaining the 
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degree of strength of his magnifying glasses. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years of his life 
he added to his valuable treasure of natural cu- 
riosities a mo:it superb cabinet of paintings, con- 
sisting of more than 560 articles ; among which 
are many of the works of the first Dutch masters. 
He also wrote some pieces of Dutch poetry. He 
died of an inflammation in his breast, at the 
Hague, in January 1789, aged eighty-three. 

LYONNO[S,a district and ci-devant province 
in the south-east of France, situated on the west side 
of the Saone and Loire, and bounded by the Bressi, 
the Beaujolois, Forez, and Dauphiny, about thirty 
miles in length and seventeen in breadth. It is 
fertile in wine, corn, and fruit ; and contains the 
towns of Lyons, Tarare, liU Bresle, St. (’hamont, 
Condrieu, and Ance. It now forms part of the 
departments of the Rhone and the I.oire. 

LYONS, the ancient Lugdunum, one of the 
finest, richest, and most considerable towns of 
France, is the chief place of the department of 
the Rhone (Lyonnois), having a royal court for 
the departments of the Ain, the Loire, and the 
Rhone ; a tribunal and chamber of commerce; an 
exchange ; a royal lottery ; a royal academy of 
sciences, belles lettres, and arts ; a university ; a 
royal college ; a school and museum of the fine 
arts ; a veterinary college ; an institution for the 
deaf and dumb ; an agricultural society ; a society 
for natural history and the fine arts ; and a theo- 
logical faculty. It is a post town and an 
archbishopric, and has a population of 147,000 
souls. The arrondissoment, of which it forms a 
part, contains 128 communes, and 262,960 inha- 
bitants. 

This city is beautifully situated, at the conflu- 
ence of the Rhone and the Saone; on the north 
the mountains of Fourvibre and St. Sebastian 
rise over it in the form of an amphitheatre: it 
is surrounded with delightfully picturesque 
scenery; on one side the eye reposes on hills 
covered with vines, gardens, and country seats ; 
on the other it wanders over fruitful plains, 
adorned with meadows and corn fields ; while in 
the distance are seen the snowy summits of the 
Alps, which like white clouds skirt the horizon. 
Divided by the Saone into two unequal parts, 
and partly built on hills and partly on a level 
surface, Lyons ])re.seiits little appearance of 
regularity ; the inner part of the city is compos- 
ed of very lofty houses, and narrow, crooked, 
and steep streets. There are also some fine 
parts, particularly those on the banks of the 
Saone, and others which extend along the 
Rhone, as well as those in the neighbourhood of 
Bellecour Square and the Terreaux, which are 
magnificent. Next to Paris this is the first city 
in France, and one of the most commercial places 
in I'.urope. It has four fauxboiirgs, 245 streets, 
fifty-six public squares, twenty-five quays, and 
seventeen wharfs. The suburbs are pleasant, 
and contain a great number of country houses and 
charming walks. ^ 

In the front of the place Bellecour is an im- 
mense prospect, including the course of the 
Rhone, the vast plains of Dauphiny, the moun- 
tains of Chartreuse and Chamberry. There 
are numerous wooden bridge* ia this city, which 
Strike the traveller with the boldness of their 
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construction : the most remarkable is that of 
Moraud, built over the Rhone, and leading from 
the squares of St. Clair to the walk and fauxbourg 
of Bratteaux. 

Lyons was founded in the year of Rome 712, 
about forty years before the Christian era, by the 
consul Lucius Minutius Plancus, and peopled 
by some Roman citizens whom the natives of the 
country had driven from Vienne. It immediately 
became the metropolis of all Celtic Gaul, the 
principal quarters of the legions, the market for 
sixty commercial nations, and the point from 
which the four great roads, made by Agrippa, 
opened into Gaul. One of these led to the Py- 
renees by the Cevennes mountains, Auvergne, 
and Aquitain ; another to the Rhine ; the third 
to the ocean by Beauvoisis and Picardy ; and 
the fourth to the Mediterranean by Narbonese 
Gaul. The city was built at first on the decli- 
vity of the mountain which stretches on the right 
of the Saone : it was embellished by Claudius, 
but laid waste by the barbarians : reduced to 
ashes in a single night, by lightning, it was re- 
built in the reign of Nero on its present site. 
Among the ancient monuments are to be observed 
the ruins of an aqueduct and a theatre, a fish- 
pond in good preservation, several pieces of mo- 
saic work, and two columns of immense size, 
which decorated the famous altar of Augustus. 
Two general councils were held here in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth, centuries. In the reign of 
Francis 1. the Genoese laid the foundation of 
those silk manufactures which have since reached 
so high a degree of prosperity. In 1793 it was 
besieged by an army of 60,000 men, by order of 
the national convention, and defended itself for 
two months with the most heroic courage ; but it 
was at length obliged to capitulate, after having 
suffered the horrors of famine and a most tre- 
mendous bombardment. It was afterwards sub- 
ject to all the miseries of a city taken by storm; 
its principal edifices were demolished, and'ijtS 
name changed into that of Ville Atfranchie# , It 
has now become more fiourishing than ever. 

Marcus Aurelius, Caracalla, and ClsIOdius, 
were born here : as were also de Couston^id dc 
Coisevox, celebrated sculptors: de LingiuSt; de 
Jussieu, the celebrated botanist; de B^rgasse, 
Morellet, Philippon la Madelaine, Prud'bomme, 
and Dcgcrando, men of letters ; de Paifin, the 
naturalist; de Rozier, and marshall Suchet. 

The manufactures of this city consist of silks 
of all kinds, gold and silver stufib, shawls, 
crapes, hats, printed linen, cotton tissues, em- 
broidery, gilding, silk millinery, gold and silver 
lace, and painted papei*s. It also has consider- 
able manufactories of liqueurs, mineral acids 
and chemicals, dye-houses, metal and type foun- 
dries, machines for drawing gold and silver wire,, 
glass-houses, delf factories, plaster-mills, tan- 
yards, and curriers^ shops. Tlie inhabitante 
carry on a traffic in all the above articles, as well 
as in all sorts of grain, wines, brandies, and such 
colonial produce as is not prohibited ; they a|s^* 
deal in oils, chestnuts, soap, and salt. The 
Rhone, the Saone, and the Loire, present great 
facilities for the transport of goods. Among the 
public institutions may be reckoned its library^ 
the finest in all the departments, containing 
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106)000 volumes, among winch are more than 
BOO MSS. in different languages ; its museum 
of pictures and antiquities; its tine botanical 
garden ; its town hall, the handsomest in 
France ; the gallery of the fine arts ; its hospital 
built on the quay of the Hhone, with a grand 
front of the Ionic order, and a quadrangular 
dome rising over it, adorned with the emblems 
of medicine; the church of St. John, with its 
fine clock ; the custom-house ; the theatre ; the 
archbishop^s palace, &c. ; besides the squares, 
the finest of which is that of Bellecour, with an 
equestrian statue of Louis XI V. This city is 
about 354 miles south-east from Paris, 123 south- 
west from Geneva,seventy-two west of Charaberry, 
eighty-one north-west of Grenoble, and fifty-one 
south of Macon ; in lat. 45° 45', long. 2° 29' E. 
of Paris. 

Lyons (Israel), an eminent botanist and ma- 
thematician, the son of a learned Polish Jew, 
who was a jeweller, and published a Hebrew 
Grammar, and observations on Scripture His- 
tory. Israel was born at Cambridge in 1739. 
Tn 1758 he published a Treatise on Fluxions: 
in 1763 Fasciculus plantarum circa Cantabrigiam 
iiascentium. He read lectures at Oxford ; and, 
in 1773, accompanied captain Phipps (afterwards 
lord Mulgrave) to the north pole, by order of 
the board of longitude, who rewarded several of 
his inventions, lie had a salary of £100 a year 
for calculating the Nautical Almanac. He mar- 
ried, and died at London, m 1775. 

LYRA (Nicholas de), so called from the place 
of his birth, Lyre, in Normandy. He was a 
converted Jew of the fourteenth century, whose 
wrong-headed zeal in defence of the communion 
he had embraced, as tlie Catholic writers assert, 
contributed not a little to the progress of the 
reformation. * If this lyre had not played,' 
they say, * Luther never would have danced.' Of 
fiis works, which consist principally of annota- 
tions on the Bible, there are two editions extant; 
that of Rome, 5 vols. folio, and that of Antwerp 
in 6 vols. De Lyra, on- renouncing Judaism, 
assumed the tonsure; and died in 1340, at 
Paris, where he had fflr some time been a lec- 
turer on theology. 

LYRE, 71.1. •j Fr. (yre; Lat. /ym. A 

Lyr'ic, 71. i. Sc ad;, f ha»p ; a musical instru- 

Lyr'ical, ac^‘. imenltowhich poetry is 

Ly'rist, 7i.«. J supposed to be sung; 
lyric and lyrist, are those who compose or play 
for or to the lyre. 

With other notes than to the’ Orphean lyre. 

MilUm. 

All his trophies hung and acts enrolled 
In copious legend, or sweet lyrick song. Id. 

Somewhat of the purity of English, somewhat of 
more equal thoughts, somewhat of sweetness in the 
numbers ; in one word, somewhat of a finer turn, 
nnd more lyrical verse is yet wanting. Uryden. 

The greatest conqueror in this nation, after tho 
manner of the old Grecian lyrickit, did not only com- 
pose the words of his divine odes, but set them to 
i^nsick himself. Addison. 

My softest verse, my darling lyre. 

Upon Kuphelia's toilet lay. Prior. 

He never touched his lyre in such a truly chroma- 
tes manner as upon that occasion. Arhuthnot. 


His tender theme the charming lyrist chose 
Minerva’s anger, and the direful woes 
Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore. 

Pope, 

The lute neglected, and the lyrick muse, 

Love taught iny tears in sadder notes to flow, 

And tuned my heart to elegies of woe. Id, 

If Young be not a lyrick poet ; he is at least a cri* 
tick in that sort of poetry ; and, if his lyrick poetry 
can lie proved bad, it was first proved so by his own 
criticism. Johnson. 

The author of Davideis is commended by Dryden 
for having written it in couplets, because he disco- 
vered that any staff was too lyrical for an heroic 
poem. Id. 

So should an idiot, while at large he strays. 

Find the sweet lyre on which an artist plays, 

W ith rash and awkward force the chords he shakes, 
And grins with wonder at the jar he makes. 

Cowper. 

Fair Spring advancing calls her feathered choir, 
And tunes to softer notes her laughing lyre ; 

Bids her gay hours on purple pinions move, 

And arms her Zephyrs witn the shafts of Love. 

Dartsin. 

In vain my lyre would lightly breathe ! 

The smile that sorrow fain would wear ; 

But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 

Like roses o’er a sepulchre. Byron, 

I^YRK. All ancient authors agree that the 
lyre was invented by Mercury ; but they differ 
much respecting the number of strings with 
winch it was furnished. Some assert it was 
only three ; that the sounds of the two remote 
were acute, and that of the intermediate one a 
mean between them. Others say that the lyre 
had four strings ; that the interval between the 
first and fourth was an octave, that the second 
was a fourth from the first, and the fourth the 
same distance from the third, and that from the 
second to the third was a tone. Others contend 
that the lyre of Mercury had seven strings. Ni- 
comachus, a follower of Pythagoras, says, ‘ The 
lyre made of the shell was invented by Mercury ; 
and the knowledge of it, as it was constructed 
by him of seven strings, was transmitted to 
Orpheus; Orpheus taught the use of it to 
Thamyris and Linus : the latter taught it to 
Hercules, who communicated it to Amphion the 
Theban, who built the seven gates of Thebes to 
the seven strings of the lyre.^ He adds, ‘ that 
Orpheus was afterwards killed by the Thracian 
women ; that they cast his lyre into the sea, 
which was afterwards thrown up at Antissa, a 
city of Lesbos ; that certain fishers finding it, 
they brought it to Terpander, who carried it to 
Egypt, greatly improved; and, showing it to. the 
Egyptian priests, assumed to himself the honor of 
its invention.' The diflcrence among authors seems 
to have arisen from their confounding together the 
Egyptian and the Grecian Mercuries. The 
invention of the primitive lyre with three strings 
was due to the first Egyptian Hermes. The 
lyre attributed to the Grecian Mercury is de- 
scribed by almost all the poets to be an instru- 
ment of seven strings. See Mercury. Vincent 
Galilei has collected the various opinions of the 
Greek writers, who have mentioned the inven- 
tion of the chelys, or testudo ; and Mr. bpence 
has done the same in a very circumstantial 
manner. The substance of the legend ho quotes 
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\s * that Mercury, a(^er stealing some bulls from 
Apollo, retired to a grotto, at the foot of a 
mountain in Arcadia; found a tortoise feeding 
at the entrance, killed and eat the flesh of it ; 
and, as he was direrting himself with the shell, 
observed the noise it gave from its concave 
figure; on which he cut several thongs out of 
the hides he had stolen, fastened them as tight as 
he could to the sliell, and thus invented a new 
kind of music with them/ The most ancient 
representations of this instrument agree very 
well with this account of its invetition. The 
lyre was represented as made of one entire 
shell of a tortoise ; that of Amphion in the 
celebrated group of the Dirce or Toro, in the 
Tarnese palace at Rome, which is of CJreek 
sculpture, and very high antiquity, is figured in 
this manner. There have, however, been many 
other claimants to the seven-stringed lyre. For, 
though Mercury invented this instrument, Ho- 
mer says, he afterwards gave it to Apollo (who 
was the first that played upon it with method, 
and accompanied it with poetry) as a peace- 
oifering for the oxen he had stolen from him. 
Diodorus informs us, that Apollo, repenting of 
the cruelty with which he had treated Marsyas 
(see Marsyas), broke the strings of the lyre, 
and put a stop for a time to any further progress 
in the practice of that new instrument. ‘The 
Muses, ^ adds he, ‘ afterwards added to this in- 
strument the string called mese ; Linus, that of 
lichanos; and Orpheus and Thamyras, those 
strings which are named hypate and parhypate. 
Many ancient authors tell us, that, before the time 
of Terpander, the Grecian lyre had only four 
strings. Suidas says, it remained in this state 
856 years, from the time of Amphion, till Ter- 
pander added to it three new strings, which ex- 
tended the musical scale to a heptachord, and 
supplied the player with two conjoint tetra- 
chords. About 150 years after this, Pythagoras 
added an eighth string to the lyre, to complete 
the octave, which consisted of two disjoint tetra- 
chords. Boethius tells us, that the system did 
not long remain in such narrow limits as a 
tetrachord. Chorasbus, the son of Atys, king of 
Lydia, added a fifth string; llyagnis a sixth; 
Terpander a seventh ; and Lycaon of Samos an 
eighth. But all these accounts are irreconcil- 
able with Homer’s hymn to Mercury, where the 
chelys, or testudo, the invention of which he 
ascribes to that god, is said to have had seven 
strings. There are many claimants aniuag the 
musicians of ancient Greece to the strings that 
were afterwards added to the.se, by which the 
scale, in the time of Aristoxenus, was extended 
to two octaves. Athenskus speaks of tlie nine 
stringed instrument ; and Ion of Chios, a tragic 
and lyric poet, who recitetl his pii.ces in the 
eighty-second (Olympiad, 452 B. C., inentions,in 
some verses quoted by Euclid^ the ten-stringed 
lyre ; a proof that the third conjoint tetrachord 
was added to the scale in his time, which was 
about fifty years after Pythagoras constructed the 
octachord. The diflhrent claimants to the same 
musical discoveries only prove, that music was 
cultivated in different countries; and that the 
inhabitants of each improved their own instru- 
menisp some of which, happening to resemble those 


of other parts of Greece, led historians to attribute 
the same invention to different persons. Thus 
the single flute was given to Minerva and to 
Marsyas; the syrinx or fistula to Pan and 
Cybele; and the lyre or cythera to Mercury, 
Apollo, Amphion, Linus, and Orpheus. 

Lyric Poetry, such as the ancients sung to 
the lyre or harp. It was originally employed in 
celebrating the praises of gods and heroes, and 
its characteristic was sweetness. It was much 
cultivated by the Greeks ; and Horace was the 
first who attempted it in the Latin language. 
Anacreon, Alcaeus, Stesichorus, Sappho, and 
Horace, were the most celebrated lyric poets of 
antiquity. 

LYRODI, among the ancients, musicians who 
played on the lyre and sung at the same time. 
This appellation was also given to such as made 
it their employment to sing lyric poems com- 
posed by others, 

J..YSANDER, a famous Spartan general, who 
conquered the Athenians at /Egospotamos, and 
subjected their city to thirty tyrants. See Athens 
and Sparta. 

LYSANDRIA, a Samian festival, celebrated 
with games and sacrifices in honor of the Lace- 
demonian general Lysander. It was anciently 
called herea; but this name the Samians abolished 
by a public decree. 

LYSIARCH, an ancient magistrate, who su- 
perintended the sacred games, and presided in 
matters of religion in the province of Lycia. He 
was created in a council consisting of deputies 
from the twenty-three provincial cities. The 
lysiarchs were both heads of the council and 
pontiffs of the province. 

LYSIAS, an ancient Grecian orator, born in 
Syracuse in the 80th Olympiad, At fifteen 
he went to Thurion, a colony of the Athenians; 
and, when grown up, assisted in the administra- 
tion of the government many years. When about 
forty-seven years of age, he returned to Athens ; 
whence, being afterwards banished by the thirty 
tyrants, he went to Megara. He taught ofatory, 
and though he did not plead at the bar, |» sup- 
plied others with speeches. ‘Fuit Lj^ias in 
causis forensibus non versatus,’ says Cieeto, 'sed 
egregie subtil is scriptor atqiie elegAfis,’ 
Quintilian gives him a similar charactot* 
tarch and Photius relate, that 425 or^btis were 
formerly exhibited under the narae,’^ Lysias; 
of which only thirty-four are now ^tont. 'Hie 
best edition is by Dr. John Taylof'<it London, 
1739, 4to. ; Cambridge, 1740, 8vo. *f 

LYSIMACHIA, loosestrife, in bolfeny, agenus 
of the monogynia order, and pentandria class of 
plants; natural order twentieth, ibtac^ae: con. 

rotaceous: CAPS, globular, beakdd, afid ten-valved. 

There are several species, but only four are com- 
moiily|cultivated in gardens. These are hardy her- 
baceous perennials and biennials, rising 
erect stalks, from eighteen inches to two or three 
feet high ; garnished with narrow entire leaves, 
and terminated by spikes and clusters of 
petalous, rotated, five-parted, spreading flower » 
of white and yellow ciitors. They are cwi 
propagated by seeds, and thrive in any so' 
situation. . _ 

LYSIPPUS, a celebrated Greek statuary, hom 
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at Sicyone. He was first a locksmith, afterward s 
a painter ; but at last applied himself entirely to 
sculpture; in which he acquired an immortal 
reputation, and made a number of statues that 
were the admiration of the people of Athens and 
Home. His grand statue of the sun, represented 
in a car drawn by four horses, was worshipped 
at Rhodes. He made several statues of Alexander 
and his favorites, which were brought to Rome 
by Metellus, after he had reduced the Macedonian 
empire; and the statue of a man wiping and 
anointing himself after bathing, being particularly 
excellent, was placed by Agrippa before his 
baths in that city. He lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great, about 334 B.C.; and left 
three sons, all famous statuaries. 

LYSONS (Samuel), an eminent British to- 
pographer and antiquarian. He was born in 
1763, in Gloucestershire; and, after finishing his 
early studies, became a student of the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the bar. In 1804 he 
succeeded Mr. Astle as keeper of the records in 
the tower, which office be held till his death in 
1819. Mr. Lysons* publications relate princi- 
pally to the Roman antiquities of Britain, in- 
cluding Figures and Descriptions of Mosaic 
Pavements discovered at Horkstow in Lincoln- 
shire, 1801, folio ; Remains of two Temples, 
and other Roman Antiquities, discovered at Bath, 
1802, folio ; Roman Remains discovered at 
VVoodchester in Gloucestershire, folio. He also 
published a volume of miscellaneous antiquities 
of Gloucestershire ; and, in conjunction with his 
brother, the Rev. Daniel Lysons, the earlier 
volumes of the Magna Britannica, many of the 
plates of which were etched by himself. 

LYTllRUM, purple loosestrife, in botany, a 
genus of the monogynia order, and decandria 
class of plants ; natural order seventeenth, caly- 
canthemae : cal. cleft into twelve parts; and there 
are six petals inserted into it: caps, bilocular 
and polyspermous. There are many species, of 
which the most remarkable are, 

1 . L. llispanum, the Spanish loosestrife, with 
a hyssop leaf, grows naturally in Spain and 
Portugal. It has a perennial root. The stalks 
are slender, not more than nine or ten inches 
long, spreading out on every side. The lower 
part of the stalk is garnished with oblong oval 
leaves placed opposite. The flowers come out 
singly from the side of the stalks at each joint ; 
they are larger than those of the common sort, 
and make a fine appearance in .luly, when they 
are in beauty. It is propagated by seedk brought 
froni those countries where it is native. 

2. L. salicaria, the common purple loosestrife, 
with oblong leaves, is a native of Britain, and 
pows naturally by the sides of ditches and rivers. 
B has a perennial root, from which come forth 
several upright angular stalks, rising from three 
to four feet high, garnished with oblong leaves, 
placed sometimes by pairs ; but sometimes there 
^re three leaves at each joint standing round the 
stalk. The flowers are purple, and produced in 
a long spike at the top of the stalk : making a 
line appearance. This species is propagated by 
parting the roots in autumn, in a moist soil. 

LYTTELTON (Edward), lord Lyttelton, 
keeper of the great seal i|i the teigii of Charles 


I., was eminent for his probity and moderation 
at the commencement of that monarch's disputes 
with his subjects. Without forfeiting his fidelity 
to the king, he preserved the esteem of the par- 
liament till 1044, when he was made colonel oi 
a regiment in the king’s army at York. He died 
in 1645. Besides several speeches, which have 
been printed, he wrote reports in tlie common 
pleas and exchequer, printed in London in 1683, 
in folio; several arguments and discourses, &c. 

Lyttelton (George), lord, eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Lyttellon, hart., descended from the 
great judge of that name, was born in 1700, at 
seven months; and the midwife, supposing him 
to be dead, threw him carelessly into the cradle; 
where, had not some signs of life been observed 
by one of the attendants, he might never have re- 
covered. He received the elements of his educa- 
tion at Eton, where he showed an early inclination 
to poetry. His pastorals, and some other light 
pieces, were originally written in that seminary; 
whence he was removed to the university of Ox- 
ford, where he sketched the plan of his Persian 
I^ettnrs, a work which afterwards procured him 
great reputation, not only from the elegance of 
their style, but from the excellent, observations 
they contain on the manners of mankind. In 
1728 he set out on the tour of Europe ; and, on 
his arrival at Paris, became acquainted with M. 
Poyntz, then minister at the court of Versailles; 
who employed him in many political negocia- 
tions, which he executed with great judgment 
and fidelity. About this time he wrote his poeti- 
cal epistles to Dr. Ayscough and Mr. Pope, 
which show singular taste and correctness. 
After continuing a considerable time at Paris 
with M. Poyjitz, he proceeded to Lyons and 
Geneva; and thence to Turin, where he was 
honored with marks of friendship by his Sar- 
dinian majesty. He then visited Milan, Venice, 
Genoa, and Rome, where he applied himself to 
the study of the fine arts. He soon after returned 
to his native country, and was elected M. P. for 
Okehampton in Devonshire. In 1744 he was 
appointed one of the lords commissioners of the 
treasury, which gave him an opportunity of 
exerting his influence in rewarding merit and 
ability. I le wan the friend and patron of Henry 
Fielding, Thomson (author of the Seasons), Mr. 
Mallet, Dr. Young, Mr. Hammond, Mr. West, 
and Mr. Pope, and a correspondent of M. Vol- 
taire. On the death of Thomson, who left his 
affairs in a very embarrassed condition, Mr. Lyt- 
telton took that poet’s sister under his protection* 
He revised the tragedy of Coriolunus, which 
that writer had not finished ; and brouglit it 
out at the theatre-royal, Covent Garden, with 
a prologue of his own writing, in which he so 
pathetically lamented the loss of that delightful 
oard, that almost the whole audience burst into 
tears. His masterly Essay on the Conversion and 
Apostlesbip of St. Paul was written in 1747, at 
the desire of Gilbert West, esq. In 1754 ha 
was made cofferer to his majesty, and a privy- 
councillor; previous to which he had married 
Elizabeth, daughter of field-marshal Sir Robert 
Rich, whose conduct however was so indiscreet, 
that they separated by mutual consent a few 
years after. After being appointed chancellor 
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and under-treasurer of the exchequer, he on 
the 19th of November, 1757, created a peer, 
ills speeches on the Scotch and mutiny bills in 
1747, on the Jew bill in 1753, and on the privi- 
lege of parliament in 1763, showed sound'judg- 
inent, powerful eloquence, and indexible in- 
tegrity. Uis last works were Dialogues of the 
Dead, in which the morality of Cainbray and 
the spirit of Tontenelle are happily united ; and 
the liistory of Henry II., which he published in 
1764. He was seized with an inflammation of 
the bowels, of which he died at Ilagley ‘22d of 
July, 1773. A complete collection of his works 
hits been since published by his nephew George 
Ayscough, es(p 

Lyttleton (the honorable Charles), LL. D., 
tliird son of Sir Thomas, was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, entered of the Inner Temple, and 
called to the bar; but afterwards took orders, 
and was made chaplain to king George 11. in 
1747; III 1713 dean of Exeter, and in 1762 


bishop of Carlisle. He was many years presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries, and con- 
tributed many valuable articles to the Archae- 
ologia. lie died in 1762. 

Lyttleton (Thomas), lord, the son of lord 
Lyttleton, a young nobleman of promising 
talents, but dissipated manners. lie was born 
in 1744, and died in 1779, aged thirty-five. His 
death was preceded by a very singular circum- 
stance: he saw in a dream a young woman 
dressed in white, who told him that he would 
die within three days. On the third day he had 
a party of friends invited to spend the evening 
with him ; to whom, about the hour predicted, 
he said, *1 believe I shall jockey the ghost;’ 
but in a few minutes he became faint, and was 
carried to bed, where he soon breathed his last. 
A collection of Letters, bearing his name (for wc 
have reason to doubt whether they were written 
by him), was published at London in 1780, 
8vo. 


M. 


M is used, 1. as a letter; 2. as a numeral; 
and 3. as an abbreviature. 1. As a letter, M is 
the twelfth in the alphabet, the ninth consonant, 
and the second liquid. It is pronounced by 
striking the upper lip against the lower; in 
which its pronunciation agrees with that of b ; 
the only difference consisting in a slight motion 
made in the nose in pronouncing ?«, and not in 
h ; whence those who have caught cold, for m 
ordinarily pronounce h ; the nose in that case 
being disabled from making the necessary mo- 
tion. The names of all consonants arc formed 
with the aid of vowels ; in cm the vowel pre- 
cedes, in be it follows. Quintilian observe.s, 
that m sometimes ends Latin words, but never 
Greek ones ; the Greeks always changing it into 
«, for the sake of the sound. II. As a numeral, 
M was used among the ancients for a thousand. 
When a dash is put on the top of it thus (M) it 
signifies 1000 times 1000, or 1,000,000. III. 
As an abbreviature, M stands for Manlius, Mar- 
cus, Martius, Mucius,and Monsieur : M. A. signi- 
fies magister artium, or master of arts ; A. M. 
anno mundi, or the year of the world ; M. D. 
doctor of medicine; MS. manuscript; and MSS. 
manuscripts, &c, M, in astronomical tables, 
&c., is used for meridional, or southern ; and 
sometimes for meridian or mid-day. M, in 
medicinal prescription, is frequently used for a 
maniple or handful; ’t is also often put at the 
end of a recipe, for misce, mingle; or for mix- 
lura, a mixture. Thus m. f. julapium. signifies 
mix and make a julep. 

M, in law, fonnerly the brand or stigma of a 
person convicted of manslaughter, and admitted 
to the benefit of his clergy. 

MAADIE, a lake and village of Lower Egynt, 
between Aboukir and Alexandria. The laxe 
communicates on one side with the Mediterra- 
nean, and on the other with the Lake Mareotis, 
by narrow channels. The village is not far from 
Aboukir. 


MAATLUYS, a large town of the Nether- 
lands, in South Holland, situated on the Sluis 
diep, an arm of the Maese. Its chief pursuit is 
the cod and herring fishery. Population 6500, 
Ten miles west of iiotterdam, 

MAHA, in botany, a genus of the triandria 
order, and dbecia class of plants. Perianth of 
the male trifid ; that of the female as in the 
male ; the fruit a plum two-celled superior. 
Species one, a native of the Friendly Isles, hav- 
ing small vellous flowers. 

MABILLON (John), a learned French writer, 
born at Pierre-monte, on the frontiers of Cham- 
pagne, in 1632. He was educated in the uni- 
versity of Itheims, and afterwards entered into 
the abbey of the Benedictines of St, Reray. In 
1663 he was appointed keeper of the^monu- 
ments of France at St. Dennis. In 1664 he went 
to Paris, and assisted F. D^Acheri in compiling 
bis Spicilegium. Soon after he revised from tlie 
MSS. and published an edition of Si. Bernard. 
In 1683 Colbert sent him into Germaiiy, to search 
the archives and libraries of the ancient abbeys, 
for what would contribute to illuftrate the history 
of the church. He published atr account of this 
journey. In 1685 he undertook another journey 
into Italy, by order of the king of France; #na 
returned in 1686 with a collection for the kings 
library, of above 3000 volumes of ra^e books, 
printed and in MS. He composed two volumes 
of the pieces which he had disco ve 'ed in that 
country. He was highly esteemed foi bis virtues 
as well as his learning. 

MADLY (Gabriel Bonnot, abb4 de), a modem 

French political and historical writer, was born 
at Grenoble in 1709. He only rose in the 
to the order of sub-deacon ; and though mlatea 
to the cardinal de Tencin, with whom he I wed as 
secretary, avoided preferment. He even decline< 
admission into the academy, and gave up an a 
nuity to his relations ;; but the court settled up 
him a pension. He died in 1705. His wo 
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of which the Discourses upon History are best 
known in England, were collected in 15 voU. 
8vo., 1794. 

MACAO, an island and town of China, sepa 
rated from the continent by a narrow channel uf 
the bay of Canton. It is the only European 
settlement within the limits of the celestial em 
pirc ; and was hrst allowed to be formed by the 
Portuguese, in consequence of the protection 
tliey afforded to the empire from a band of 
pirates. The territory is about three miles in 
length, and half a mile in breadth ; the isthmus 
connecting it with the rest of the island being 
crossed by a wall, projecting on both sides into 
the sea, where the Chinese keep a gate and 
guard-house. Beyond this boundary Europeans 
are seldom permitted to pass. The streets of 
Macao are narrow and irregular, but the houses 
are built of stone, on the European plan, and are 
interspersed with a due portion of churches and 
convents. The senato-hou^e is at the end of the 
only spacious and elegant street in the town. 
The governor’s house is near the landing- 
place, and the English factory is a plain build- 
ing contiguous to it: the United States also, 
and other nations, have factories here. The 
tonifications are numerous, but principally de- 
tached. The fortified convent of N. S. de la 
Guie, on the summit of a bill, commands 
a part of the city ; and on another hill is 
also a fortified convent, formerly belonging to 
the Jesuits. These, and several batteries com- 
manding the entrance of the harbour, mount 
heavy guns, and are garrisoned by from 200 to 
300 troops, principally Indian Portuguese sent 
from Goa. 

The population of Macao is estimated at 1400 
males, mostly born in the city and of mixed 
breed; the number of Europeans being very 
trifling. The females are reckoned at 2400, 
a great portion of whom are Tartars by birth, 
purchased in infancy, and adopted by the Portu- 
guese as future wives for their sons. The village 
of Moa, which adjoins the city, is inhabited 
entirely by Chinese, to the supposed number of 
25,000, and those who e in the boats in the 
harbour may be 5000, making the whole popu- 
lation of the peninsula 33,800. 

Macao presents the phenomenon of a city 
under two distinct and very opposite govern- 
ments ; for, though the full sovereignty of the 
peninsula nominally belongs to the Portuguese 
in virtue of the original grant, the Chinese have 
gradually encroached on their privileges, until at 
^ast they have usurped the entire authority dc 
lacto, wid, commanding as they do the supply of 
provisions, the whole place is completely at 
^eir mercy. Originally the Portuguese were 
authorised to oblige the Chinese to quit the 
peninsula at lunset ; but, this precaution being 
neglected, the Chinese have not only fixed them- 
selves in the vill^e of Moa, but even claim a 
Sfreat authority within the city, so that the Por- 
tuguese cannot even repair their houses without 
permission from the mandarin ; neither can they 
«nUivate the scanty portion of soil of which they 
are the nominal proprietors, the Chinese having 
covered everj; spot unbuilt on with tombs ; and, 

their religion and custom, the spot of ground 


in which a body is interred immediately be- 
comes the sacred property of the family of the 
deceased, and is tor ever held inviolate. The 
Portuguese government of Macao consists of a 
governor, a king’s lieutenant, or discmbaicadur; 
the first sent from Goa for three years, and th^. 
latter from Lisbon for five. The bishop, who is 
suffragan of Goa, is the third person in the 
government. The municipal government is in a 
senate, which assumes the pompous title of the 
august senate of the noble city of Macao. The 
mandarin of llong-Chang-foo, a town of 100,000 
inhabitants, seven leagues west of Macao, bas 
the immediate superintendance of the Chinese 
government of Macao. 

The harbour of Macao is formed by the west 
side of the peninsula, and the east side of an 
island ; it can receive vessels eighteen or nine- 
teen feet draft. Pour miles south of the city is 
another port, named the Typa, formed by four 
rocky islands, and fit for vessels of twenty feet. 

No stranger can leave Macao without visiting 
the grotto in which Camoens is supposed ta 
have composed his Lusiad ; and, indeed, the 
situation is capable of inspiring a poetical feel- 
ing, commanding an extensive and magnificent 
view of the sea and neighbouring islands. As 
no European woman is permitted to set foot 
on the Chinese territory, all those who may be 
on board ships going into the river of Canton 
are always landed at Macao, to wait the return 
of the ship. 

Macao was at one time a place of the greatest 
importance to the Portuguese, being the centre 
of their trade with China, Japan, Siam, Cochin- 
China, and all the countries in this part of Asia. 
Since the general decline of their Indian trade, 
which has been prosecuted by other nations with 
such superior success and activity, it has sunk 
into comparative insignificance. Long. 

32' E., lat. 22° 10' N. 

Macao, in ornithology. See Psittacus. 

MACARIA (Marapwr,!. e. happiness), in my- 
thology, daughter of Hercules and Dejanira. 
During the war between Euryslheus and the 
lieraclkioc, who were supported by the Athe- 
nians, she devoted herself to death, to insure 
victory to her brethren, according to the response 
of the oracle. The Athenians, therefore, decreed 
divine honors to her, and worshipped her as the 
goddess of happiness. See Felicitas. 

MACAHIAN.S, in ecclesiastical history, the 
followers of Macarius, an Egyptian monk, who 
was distinguished, towards the close uf the fourth 
century, for his saiyctity and virtue. In his 
writings there are some superstitious tenets, and 
certain opinions tainted with Origenism. 

Macartans was also the name of another 
sect, the followers of Macarius, a native of Ire- 
land, who, about the close of the ninth century, 
propagated in France the error afterwards main- 
tained by Averrhoes, iliat one individual intelli- 
gence or soul y>erfornied the spiritual and rational 
functions in all the human race. 

MACARONIAN, or Macaronic, a kind of 
burlesque poetry, consisting of a jumble of 
words of different languages, with words of the 
vulgar tongue Latinised, and latin words mo- 
dernised. Some derive the word from French 
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macai^ of macsrdoi^ 0 kfad of c^e, which, 
from beinff composed of varioui. ingrec^Dts, 
Qctauitdil^t6i$ kmd of poetry, which consists of 
I<aiin, It^dn, Spanish, Trench, English, &c., to 
be called by its name. Folengio, a Benedictine 
monk, was the first who invented this kind of 
verse. See Folengio. The best pieces of this 
kind are, the Baldus of Folengio, and Macaronis 
Fona, by Stesonio a Jesuit, among the Italians ; 
and, the Reatus veritabilis, &c., among the 
Trench. Rabelais first transferred the macaro- 
nic style out of the Italian verse into French 
prose, in his Pantagruel. We have little in 
English in the macaronian way, but some pieces 
collected in Camden’s remains. But the Ger- 
mans and Netherlanders have had their macaro- 
nic poets. Certamen Catholicum cum Cal vinistis, 
by Martinus llamconius Frisius, contains about 
1200 verses, all the words whereof began with 
C. Drummond of Hawthornden’s Polcmo- 
Middiiiia is reckoned to be equal to any thing 
written in this style. The following lines may 
serve as an example : — 

Archelos pistoliferos furiamquo manantum, 

£t grandem esraentam quae inopinuin facta ruelle 
est: 

Tozinumque alto troublantem corda clochero, &c. 

MAC'AROON, n. s. Ital. macerona, A coarse 
rude fellow. 

Like a big wife, at sight of loathed meat, 

Ready to travail ; so 1 sigh and sweat, 

To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne, 

MACARTHEY (Sir Charles), an Irish officer, 
late governor of Sierra Leone, was, in 1796, an 
officer in the Irish brigade, and in 1821 lieute- 
nant-colonel in the African corps. On the war 
breaking out with the Ashantees he went to Cape 
Coast, and the king of those barbarians is said to 
have sent him a message, expressing his hope to 
have his head as an ornament for his great war 
drum. This message made a considerable im- 
pression on the mind of Sir Charles, and he fre- 
quently mentioned it in conversation. At length, 
in 1823, hostilities commenced, and he marched 
against the Ashantees with a mixed force of Eu- 
ropeans and blacks, the latter of whom ran away, 
and, the whites being defeated, their commander 
was captured by the Asbantee chief, who realised 
his menace, January 21st, 1824. In a subsequent 
battle, this trophy, however, was recovered, and 
conveyed to his relations. 

MACARTNEY (George earl of) was born at 
the family mansion of Lissaiioure, in Ireland. 
When very young he was placed under the 
charge of a clergyman. At tne age of thirteen 
he was admitted a fellow commoner of Trinity 
College ; and, in 1759,' he took the degree of mas- 
ter of arts. From Dublin he went to London, 
and was entered of the society of the Middle 
Temple, where he formed an intimacy with Mr. 
Burke, and many other characters then rising 
into eminence. In 1764 Mr. Macartney was ap- 

g linted envoy extraordinary to the empress of 
ussia; and his zeal and penetration^ in tne exer- 
cise of ins high office, gave ample eyidence that 
the choice had been judioiousty made< Upon his 
return Jiom St. Petersbnrgh; a mission to the 


court bjF hrd BfelviIIe, 

then president board of control, and Ma- 

ealrtney was min with a 01 

£15,000 a-yeair. TOe obstacles vi^hieh weire irailted, 
by the absurd jealoufyand prejudices of the^bU 
nese, to a free ebrnmeip^ intercourse with this 
country, as well as the ^neral failure Of the lead- 
ing objects of the embal!||y, aTe well known to all 
our readers. Our ambamador, accordingly, left 
the court of China qb the 17th of March, 1794, 
and landed at Portsmouth on the 5th of Septem- 
ber of the same year,' Whatever was his success 
in foreign countries, his exertions were not over- 
looked at home ; for ktiig had, by patent dated 

the 1st of March, 1*794, advanced him to the 
title of earl of Macartney, in the county of An- 
trim. His lordship died the Slst of March, 1806. 

MAC AS, a woody district of the province of 
Quixos and Macas, in South America, being the 
most easterly part of Quito. It is bound^ on 
the south by the province of Jaen de Bracamores, 
and west by those of Riobamba and Cuenca, 
from which it is separated by the eastern chain 
of the Andes. Tlie nearness of Macas to the An- 
des causes a sensible diflerence betwixt its tem- 
perature and that of Quito. The winter begins 
here in April, and lasts till September, which is 
the time of summer betwixt the Cordilleras; and 
at Macas the fine season is in September. It is 
hot and moist, and its territory is fertile in seeds 
and fruits, sugar and cotton ; but the principal 
produce is a very fine tobacco. This province is 
exposed to frequent ravages from the Indians. 
Among the great variety of trees, the most re 
markable are the storax and cinnamon, which 
last is said to be of a superior quality to that of 
Ceylon. Copal and wild wax ^re also brought 
from Macas ; but the latter is of little value, as 
it never indurates, and the smell is very strong. 

Macas, the capital of the province of that 
name (formerly called Sevilla del Oro, on ac- 
count of its gold mines), is now but a small place. 
Population, chiefly people of color, 700 : 138 
miles south of Quito. 

MACASSAR, a former kingdom of the island 
of Celebes, on the south-west coast, extended 
along the coast from Boeleboele, in the bay of 
Boni, to the point of Lassuro, or Eassoa, and 
thence westward to the point of TouTatti, or 
Tanakeke, and along the west coast northward 
toTanette, or Aganondje : reaching inland as flur 
as Boni and Soping. Its power was at the high- 
est about the middle of the last century, when 
its princes had rendered Loma, Mandelly, Bima, 
Tambora, Dompo, and Sanw, tributary to 
them; and had conquered ]TOutDn, 

Gapil, Sumbawa, and the Xulla Islands^ luey 
also held the government of Saleyer, '4^hich had 
been given to Macassar by Baab Uttacb, king 
of Temate; were in strict alliance with the inha- 
bitants of Bali, and coined gold coins (probably 
the gold mas), of the value of sixty Dtitch 
vers. The empire of Macassar was not entirely 
subverted by dm Dutch until 1778. 

Macassar, or Tort Rotterdam, the 
Dutch settlement ^ the island Of Celebes, ij 
situated on the south-west coast, and 
by the ;natives> With t)te assistance tf the f 
guese. ' It is iffiout 800 feet from the beech, 
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/opposite to the road, where a pier extends, which 
serves for unloading the ^ips, and cdose to 
which there are fifteen or sixteen feet water. 
The bay is full of small islands and sand-banks. 
The walls of the fort are of rock-stone, high and 
strong ; and without the land-gate is a large plain, 
on the north side of which is si^ated the town. 
Towards the sea is also a strong battery, which 
commands the roads to a great distance. The 
streets, which are broad, cross each other at 
right angles, pointing to the four cardinal points; 
at tlie end of one of them is the orphan-house, a 
large building, but in a ruinous state ; the houses, 
generally, are respectable. The Cliinese all live 
together in one street. The town is palisadoeJ 
all round, and is at night closed by gates. Tlie 
uovernor’s house stands without the town, to tlie 
southward. The church has been rebuilt within 
these few years. The environs form an extensive 
plain, extending eight or ten miles, and which 
reaches to the foot of a range of high mountains. 
The country is considered high and healthy. 
The settlement is flourishing ; and C.'hincse junks 
from this place carry on a direct trade with 
China, so that the mixed population is very con- 
siderable. Tlie beef here is good and of reasonable 
price ; rice, poultry, deer, and wild hogs, are also 
in plenty : water is generally procured from a 
small rivulet which runs near the town ; but the 
best is from the wells, and can be readily shipped 
from the pier. Abundance of excellent fish are 
caught in the roads. This island was discovered 
by the Portuguese about l.')25, who obtained 
permission to establish themselves, where they 
remained cpiict till aliont IGtiO, when they were 
driven out by the DntclA The Knglisli estab- 
lished a factory here in 101.5, which they were 
under the necessity of abandoning. The Dutch 
have frequently beam engaged in contests with 
the natives for the possession of the country; 
but they always succeeded in repelling them. 
InUUO the settlement surrendered to the British, 
but was retunred to the Dutch in 18 M. Long. 
119M8' E., lat. .5° 0' S. 

Macassau, S i raits or, separate the islands 
of Borneo and Celebes, and are about 3.50 miles 
long, and from 110 to 140 miles wide, except at 
the north entrance, where they are contracted to 
fifty miles. This part of the eastern seas is much 
frequented by ships bound to China late in the 
season : but it abounds in shoals and rocks. In 
•Tanuary and February strong northerly winds 
prevail. 

MACAULAY (Catharine), a celebrated female 
historian, daughter of John Sawbridge, esq. of 
f)llamigh, in Kent. She was married June 13tb, 
UOO, to George Macaulay, M. D., who left her 
n widow with one daughter. In 1778 she niar- 
ricid a younger brother of the famous empiric 
Ur. Graham. She wrote, 1. The History of 
England, from the Accession of Jamai 1. to the 
Uevolution; the first volume of which\^^pcared 
m 1763, 4to, and the eighth and last in 1783. 
This work was very popular at this time, and the 
observations of the author are often acute and 
ingenious ; but her republican prejudices diqirive 
all claim to impartiality. 2. A Modest 
1 lea for the Property of Copy Right. 3. Ob- 
servations on a Pamphlet, entitled Thoughts on 


the Causes of the present Discontents, 17'7(>, 
8vo. 4. Remarks on Mr. Hobbes’s Rudiments 
of Government and Society, 8vo. .5. Addrcii 
to the People of England, Scotland, and lr.f- 
land, on the present important crisis of affairs, 
17.55. 6. History of England, from the Revo- 
lution to the present time, in a series of letUus 
to the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 1778, 4to. 7. Treatise 
on the Immutability uf Moral Truth, 1783, 8vo. 
and 8. I.ottcrs on Education, 8vo. 1790. Sho 
was a keen republican. Dr. Wilson made her 
a present of a handsome house, called Alfred 
House, in Bath ; and erected a statue of her 
while living, ir the character of liberty, in his 
parish church of Walbrook. She died at Bin- 
field, in Berks, 23d of June, 1701. 

MACAW, n. s. From ^laaio probably. A 
tree. See Pikenix. 

MACBETH, a Scotch nobleman of the blood 
royal, who inurdereil Duncan I. king of Scot- 
land, A. D. 1040; and chasing Malcolm Can- 
more, his son and heir, into England, usurped tlie 
crown. Si ward, earl of Northumberland, whose 
daughter Duncan had married, undertook, by 
order of Edward the Confessor, the ])roteclioii 
of the fugitive prince, marched with .an army 
into Scotland, defeated ami killed Macbeth, and 
restored Malcolm to the throne of Ins ancestors. 
Sliukspeare has made, this transaction the subject 
of one of Ids finest tragedies. 

IMACBRlDEi (David), Dr,, an eminent phy- 
sician and pliilosopher, descended from an an- 
cient Scotch family in the county of Galloway. 
His grandfather and father were presbyterian 
clergymen in Ireland: the former at Belfivst ; 
the latter at Ballyinony in Antrim, where he 
married, and where our author was horn in April 
1720, After the usual education, and having 
studietl some time under an eminent surgeon in 
his native place, he was sent to the university of 
Glasgow, and afterwards to that of Edinburgh. 
He then went on board the navy as a surgeon’s 
mate, and after somi! time was raised to the rank 
of surgeon. Although in this situation, he ac- 
quired practical experience, yet, having been 
rather young when he first attended the classes, 
he returned to Edinburgh, and resumed his 
academical pursuits, under Dr. Monro. The 
celebrity of the medical teachers in London Ictl 
him also to visit that capital, where he studied 
under Dr. Hunter and Dr. Smellie. Thus qua- 
lified for the exercise of his profession, about 
the end of 1749, ho fixed his residence in Dub- 
lin. His first publication, entitled Experi- 
mental Essays on Medical and Philosophical 
Subjects, appeared in 1701. Having thus 
equally distinguished himself as an ingenious 
philosopher and abb: practitioner, liis name was 
enrolled with honor in the lists of many learned 
societies ; and the university where his studies 
had commenced conferred upon him the degree 
of M. D. — Nor were his talents confined to the 
advancement of medicine alone. He published, 
first, An Account of a New Method of Tanning; 
and afterwards. Instructions for carrying on the 
New Method of Tanning. As a testimony of 
respect for his ingenuity, prize medals were now 
confcrrcil upon him by the societies of arts both 
in London and Dublin. His last and most e,\- 
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tensive publication was, A Methodical Introduc- 
tion to the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
Most, if not all, of these publications went through 
various editions, and were translated into dif- 
ferent languages. Meantime his practice in- 
creased so rapidly, that he had more business 
than he could transact. In this situation, he 
was attacked with a fever, which put an end to 
his life oh tlie 13th of December, 1778, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. During his residence 
in Dublin he was twice married, and had child- 
ren by both his waves, none of whom survived him, 

IVlACCAlbKlJS (Judas). See Jlws. 

IMAtJCAUKKS, two apocryphal books, con- 
taining the history of the Maccabees and their 
wars against the Syrian kings, in defence of 
their religion and liberties, so called from Mat- 
talhias, or his son Judas Maccaba'us, who was so 
named from the word formed of the ini- 
tials of q. d.. Who is 

like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods; which 
was the motto of his standard ; whence those 
who fought under his standard were called Mac- 
cabees. The first book of the Maccabees is an 
excellent history, and comes nearest to the style 
of the sacred historians of any extant. It was 
written originally in the Chaldee language, of 
the Jerusalem dialect, and was extant in ^this 
language in the time of Jerome. Prom the 
(. 'haldee it was translated into ( ireek, and from the 
Greek into Latin. It is supposed to have been 
written by .lolm llyrcanus, the son of Simon, 
who wa3 prince and high priest of the Jews 
nearly thirty years, and ba.gan his goveniinent at 
the time where this history ends. It contains the 
liistory of forty years, from the reign of Anti- 
och us Epiphunes to the death of Simon the 
high priest, that is, from A. M. 3829 to .3869 ; 

A. A. C. 131. The second book of the Macca- 
bees begins with two epistles sent from the Jews 
of Jcru.salem to the Jews of Egypt and Alex- 
andria; both reckoned spurious. After these 
follows the preface to the history, which is an 
abridgment of a larger work, composed by one 
Jason, a Jew of ('yrene, who wrote in (ireek 
the history of Judas Maccaha-us and his brethren, 
and the wars against Anliochus Epiphane.s, and 
Eupator. This book does not equal the accu- 
racy of the first. It contains a history of about 
fifteen years, from the execution of lleliodoruss 
commission, who was sent by Sclcucus to carry 
away the treasures of the temple, lo the victory 
obtained by Judas Maccabaus over Nicanor; 
that is, from A. M. 3828, to the year 3843, or 
A. A. C. 147. llioe are in the Polyglot bihles, 
both of Paris and London, Syriac versions of 
both these books ; but they, as well a.s our Ivng- 
ligh version, arc translated from the (/reek. 
There is also a third book of the Maccabees, 
containing the history of the persecution of the 
Jews in Egypt, by Pir)Ujmy Philopater, and their 
sufferings under it. It se<^ms to have been writ- 
ten by some Alexandrian Jew in Greek, soon 
after the time of Jesus, the son of Sirach. It is 
in most of the ancient MS. copies of the Greek 
Septiiagint, particularly in the Alexandrian and 
Vatican, hut was never inserted into the vulgar 
Latin version of the bible, nor consequently into 
any of our English copies. And Josephus’s 
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history of the martyrs, that suffered under Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, is found in some MS. Greek 
bibles, under the name of the Fourth book of 
the Maccabees. 

Maccabi'es, the followers of Judas Macca- 
bxus. The name was generally applied to all 
who suffered in the cause of true religion, under 
the Egyptian and Syrian tyrants. 

MACCLESFIELD, anciently written Max- 
field, is a large manufacturing borough and 
market-town district, eighteen miles and a half 
south from Manchester, twelve from Stockport, 
and 167^ north-west from London, llandal, 
earl of Chester, first constituted it a borough; 
and in or near the year 1261, the prince of Wales, 
afterwards king Edward L, made it a free bo- 
rough, and granted the burgesses a mercatorial 
guild. By the conditions of this charter, the 
burgesses were required to grind at the carl’s 
mill only, and to bake at his oven. This oven, or 
bakehouse, is still vested in the crown, and a lease 
of it was granted in 1791, for twenty-four years 
arul a halfi By a charter of queen Elizabeth’s, 
tlic corporate body was to consist of twenty-four 
capital burgesses; but a later charter, from king 
Charles IL, names a town-clerk, a coroner, two 
Serjeants at mace, &.c., as part of the corporation. 
Among ollu.r articles delivered into the custody 
of the Serjeants at mace, .in the year 1620, was 
‘a bridle for a curst queane.’ In the town-box 
is preserved a cojiy of a petition sent to Henry 
\ 11. soon after the battle of Bosw'orth, pmying 
that the citizens might not lose their charter, al- 
though unalde lo fill up the due number of al- 
<lcrmen, having lost so many of their principal 
inbabitanls in that battle in his service. The 
corporation are entitled to all springs and water- 
courses in tfie manor of Macclesfield for supply- 
ing the town with water, from which sources, with 
the tolls of the market arid fairs, considerable 
emolument is derived. A court of record is 
held once a month for the liberty of the hun- 
dred, and another for the manor and forest ; a 
court leei is also held for these jurisdictions. 
This town is the head of the hundred of Mac- 
clesficld-forest, where the sessions are held at 
Michaelmas and Easter, to try persons charged 
with misdemeanors; an inferior court is held 
weekly by the mayor and justices. 

Macclesfield contains two churches and seve- 
ral chapels. St. Michael’s is a handsome build- 
ing ; the tower, which has a peal of eight bells, 
is seventy-two feet high. The parochial chapel 
was originally built by king Edward L, in the 
year 1278; it was almost rebuilt, and greatly 
enlarged in 1740. On the south side of this 
rh.ipcl is an oratory, or burial chapel, which be- 
longs to the Savage family ; several of whom 
were interred here. It now belongs to the earl 
of ( ’hohnondeley. In the l^egh chapel are sbme 
sepulchral memorials of the family of Legh of 
Lyme. A new chapel was erected in the year 
1775 by Charles Hoe, esq. ; and an act of 
liamentwas obtained in 1779, when it was called 
Christ’s Church, or chapel, and the living was 
made a perpetual cure, or benpfice, to be .subject 
to the bishop of L^hester. In the chancel is a 
marble monument of the founder, by Bacon. 
Macclesfield !jeuds two members lo piniianieiit. 
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In Ibis tovrn are ni^etir^g-housos for Metho- 
dists, and for the Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
Independents. A grammeiseohool was founded 
here by Sir John Perceval, lEnt, , Edward VI. 
incream its revenues, by giving lands and 
houses in and near the city of Chester. An act of 
parUament was obtained in 1768, to regulate the 
management, and define the constitution of this 
noted seminary. The property left to it origi- 
nally brought in an income of but £25 per 
annum, it now produces £900. ^ 

From the abundance of coal and othe** minerals, 
in the neighbourhood, the manufactures of Mac- 
clesfield have become very considerable. These 
at one time consisted chiefly of wrought buttons, 
of silk, mohair, and twist, of which trade tiiis town 
has always been ♦he centre. This business, however, 
having declined, the cotton n'lanufacture suc- 
ceeded to it. There are about thirty silk mills 
for making sewing silk, and silk for the manu- 
facturers. Coals are found in the iimnediule 
neighbourhood, and not far from the town is a 
considerable brewery. There are also numerous 
cotton factories : goods are also manufactured in 
private houses; and there are several muslin, 
silk-weaving, and twist factories. The weaving 
of silk handkerchiefs, and the making of ferret 
and calico, are increasing manufactures ; here are 
five or six dye-houses, principally for silk, a tape 
manufactory, and a bleaching ground. The new 
regulations concerning the silk manufactures 
have considerably increased the trade of this 
town. 

MACDIARMID (John), an ingenious mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born in 1779 at VVoem, in 
Perthshire, of which parish his father was minis- 
ter. 11c was educated for the church, but on 
coming to London became editor of the St. 
James’s Chronicle. He published in 1803 An 
Enquiry into the System of Military Defence, 
2 vols. 8vo. ; which was followed by An Enquiry 
into the Nature of Civil and Military Subordi- 
nation. Ills last and best work was entitled 
Lives of British Statesmen, 4to. He died in 
1808. 

MACE, n. I. Sax. ixiace ; Span, maza ; Ital. 
inazza ; Fr. mamue ; Lat. mussa ; Or. fiaKa. A 
heavy weapon, or metal dub; an ensign of au- 
thority. 

With him Iher wenten knightes many on 
Som wol ben armed in an ha&rgcon, 

— Som wol ban armed on his legs wcle, 

And have an axe, and som a mace of stele. 

Chaacer. Canterbury Tales, 
He mightily upheld that royal mace, 

r Which aow tliou bearest. Faerie Queene. 

The Turkish troops braking in with their scy- 
mitari and heavy iron macei, made a most bloody 
execution. Knoiles, 

O murtherous slumber ! 

Layest thou thy leaden maos npon my boy 

That plays the musick f 

SfiMitpeare, Julius Ctesar, 
D^etll with his maos petrmcK smote. Milton. 
hb mess their monmteh struck the ground ; 
Wi^ iniraid tremUUng emdli received the wound, 
And Hsiag stinem a ready passago founds - 

. ttlihifc teaost with anch haste descend. 

Tl^ the afljour bend. 
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^ 1 wasvplaoed at a qua^ngular table, opposite i(» 
the mace-ZicatVi;. . , ' Upectulor. 

The crori^^'«i 'mark' of ^dignity and symbol of 
power, like the nwee and sceptre^^^as also taken from 
the May : being the representative of the garland or 
crown, which then hung on the top of the May, or 
pole, it was the signal of convening the people. 

Brand* s Antiquities. 

Mace, n. s. } Fr. Ital. and Lat. macis, A 
Mace'ai.f.. S kind of ^spice ; mace-ale»is, ale 
spiced with mace. 

Water, vinegar, and honey, is a most excellent 
sudorifick : it is more effectual wiih a little mace 
added to it. Arbuthnot. 

1 prescribed him a draught of maeeale, with hopes 
to dispOwSe him to rest. Wi$eman*B Surgery, 

The nutmeg is inclosed in a threefold covering, of 
which the second is mace : it is thin and membrana- 
ceous, of an oleaginous and yellowish colour : it haj** 
an exiietaely fragrant, aromatick, and agreeable^ 
smell, and a pleasant, but acrid and oleaginous taste. 

If ill's Materia Medica. 

The Mace was anciently much used by the 
cavalry of all nations. It was commonly made 
of iron ; its figure much resembles a chocolate- 
mill; many specimens may be seen in the lower. 
It was with one of these that Walworth, mayor 
of London, knocked the rebel Wat Tyler from 
off his horse in Smithfield, for approaching the 
young king Richard II. in an insolent manner; 
and, as he fell, he despatched him with his dagger. 
In modern times it has changed its form ; and, 
being no longer an instrument of war, is made 
of copper or silver gilt, ornamented with a 
crown, globe, and cross, and is now the chief 
ensign of authority throughout Great Britain. 
Similar to the ancient maces were thofc staves 
at the end of which iron or leaden balls armed 
with spikes were suspended by chains; they 
were till lately carried by the pioneers of the 
trained bands or city militia. 

Mace, in the materia medica, the second coat 
or covering of the kernel of the nutmeg, is a 
thin and membranaceous substance, of an olea- 
ginous nature, and a yellowish color; being met 
with in flakes of an inch or more in length, which 
are divided into a multitude of ramifications. 
It is of an extremely fragrant, aromatic, and 
agreeable flavor ; and of a pleasant, but acrid 
oleaginous taste. It is carminative, stomachic, 
and astringent ; and possesses all the virtues of 
nutmeg, but has less astringency. The oils of 
mace and nutmeg, whether prepared by distil- 
lation or expression, are so much of the .same 
nature, that they may be . indiscriminately used 
for one another on all occasions. They give ease 
in cholics, and often in nephritic cases, taken in- 
ternally from one drop to five or six of the dis- 
tilled oil, or an equal quantity of the expressed ; 
and externally, they are of use to rub paralytic 
limbs : they also assist digestion ; and will often 
stop vomitings, and hiccoughs, only by being 
rubbed on the region of the stomach. 

MACEDON, or Macedonia, a celebrated 
kingdom of antiquity, bounded on the east by 
the .®gean Sea ; on the south by Thessaly and 
Epirus ; on the west by the Ionian Sea or Adri- 
atic; and on the north at first by the Strynon 
and the Scardian roountaire, but afterwards by 
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The kingdom of Macedonia extenAd in a attacked and took the city by surprise, soon after 
direct line only 150 miles in length; but the making himself master of the whole kii^om. 
windings of the coast lengthened it out to three In memory of this remarkable event he called 
times that extent ; in which almost every conve- the city iligea, and the people ^giates, from the 
nient situation was occupied by a Grecian sea- goats who conducted him, and made use of the 
port. The country was naturally divided by the ngure of a goat in his standard. This fable ac- 
Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs, into the provinces counts for the figure of a goat on the coins of 
of Pieria, Chalcis, and Pangaeus. The middle Philip and his successors. The little colony of 
region, which took its name from a city of Eu- Argives led into Almathia by Caranus would 
boed, whence it was originally peopled, was very soon have been overwhelmed by the barbarous 
fertile and pleasant; the inland country being nations who surrounded it, had not this prince 
diversified by lakes, rivers, and arms of the sea, and his subjects taken care lo ingratiate them- 
was extremely convenient for inland navigation, selves with their neighbours, rather than to at- 


while the towns of Amphipolis, Potidaea, Acan- 
thus, and many others, afforded marts for the 
commerce of the republics of Greece, as well as 
of Thrace and Macedon. On one side of this 
district were the mountains of Pangaeus, and on 
the other the plains of Pieria. The P.angttaii 
mountains, which extended ninety miles towards 
the east on the river Nessus, though proper nei- 
ther for corn nor pasture, produced plenty of 
timber for ship-building; while the southern 
branches of the mountain contained rich veins of 


tempt to subdue them. They instructed them in 
the Grecian religion and government, and in the 
knowledge of many useftiT arts ; adopting them- 
selves, in some degree, the language and manners 
of the barbarians. Thus they gradually asso- 
ciated with the fierce and warlike tribes in their 
neighbourhood ; and this prudent conduct, 'being 
followed by succeeding generations, may be look- 
ed upon as one of the causes of the Macedonian 
greatness. Caranus dying, affer a reign of twenty 
eight years, left the kingdom to his son Coenus 


gold and silver; but tliese, though wrought suc- 
cessively by the Thasians and the Athenians, 
were only brought to perfection by king Philip 
II., who extracted from them gold and silver to 
the value of £200,000 sterling annually. Pieria 
extended fifty miles along the Thermaic Gulf, to 
the confines of Thessaly and Mount Pindus. 
The inland part of the country was beautifully 
diversified with shady hills and fountains; and 
so admirably calculated for retirement, that the 
ancients looked upon it to be the favorite haunt 
of the muses, and accordingly bestowed upon 
them the title of Pierides. In the most early 
times this country was called Asmathia from 
A'mathias, one of its princes. The name of 
Macedon is said to have been derived from 
Macedo, a descendant of Deucalion ; though 
others suppose it to have been only a corruption 
of Mygdonia, a district of the country. In those 
remote ages, Macedon was divided into a great 
number of petty principalities, of which scarcely 
even the names are now known. 


in 786, who, having considerably enlarged his 
dominions, was succeeded by Thurymas in 774 ; 
and he by Perdiccas I. in 729. This last prince 
is by Thucydides and Herodotus accounted the 
founder of the Macedonian monarchy ; but his 
history is so obscured by fable that nothing cer- 
tain can now be known concerning it. In process 
of time, however, the good understanding which 
had subsisted between the Macedonians and their 
barbarous neighbours began to be interrupted ; 
and in 691 B. C. the kingdom was for the first 
time invaded by the Illyrians. At first they did 
considerable damage by their ravages; but Ar- 
g'^cus the son and successor of P^^ceas I.^ hav- 
ing decoyed them into an ambush^ put off great 
numbers, and obliged the remainder to leate the 
kingdom. In the reign of his suotessora^ how- 
ever, they returned, and often proved vew trou- 
blesome enemies. Argreus was succeed^, jiy his 
son Philip I., in 640 B. C., arid he by son 
Europas in 602; who left ifyt kingdom^ to his 
son Alcetas in 576. > <. 


All authors agree, that Caranus was the first 
who established any permament sovereignty in 
Macedon. He was an Argive, a descendant of 
Hercules, and about 814 years B. C. conducted 
a small colony of his countrymen into the inland 
district of Macedon, then called /Pmathia. This 
territory was about 300 miles in circumference. 
On the south it was separated from the sea by a 
number of Greek republics, of which the most 
considerable were those of Olynthus and Amphi- 
polis ; and on the north-east and west was .sur- 
rounded by the kingdoms of Thrace, Freon ia, 
and lliyricum. According to the traditions of 
those times Caranus, having consulted the oracle 
on the success of his intended expedition, was 
commanded to be directed by the goats in the es- 
tablishment of his empire. For some time he 
proceeded at random, without knowing what to 
make of the oracle’s answer; but happening to 
enter the small kingdom of iEmathia, at that 
time governed by king Midrtf, heoberved a herd 
of go^ts running towards Edessa the capital. 
KecpUecting then the answer of the oracle, he 


Alcetas ascended the thrpne about Ihe time 
that the Persian monarchy was founded^ and had 
the dexterity to preserve his dominions^ from the 
encroachments of the Greeks on the due hand, 
and of the Persians on the other; but in the 
reign of his son Amyntas I., who succeeded him 
in 547, a formal demand was made of submission 
to the great king Darius, by sending him a pro- 
sent of earth and water. Seven ambassadors 
were sent on this errand by Megabyzus, one of 
the officers of Darius. They were sumptuously 
entertained by Amyntas; but, having attenvpt*® 
to take some indecent liberties with the Mace- 
donian women, Alexander the kin^s son caused 
them all to be murdered. This rash action had 
almost proved the ruin of the kingdom ; but Alex- 
ander pacified Bubaris, the generol sent agwe*^ 
him by Megabyzus, by means ; of bis sister 
Gygrea, a very beautiful woman, iwth whomjhc 
Persian fell in love, and afterwards married her. 
From this time the Macedonians accounten 
the fhithful allies of the Persians j and Alexander 
obtained the country in the nil|ibourhooa o 
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.viount I|»mu5 and Olympus, at the same time 
that the city of Alabanda in Phrygia was given 
to Amyntas. The Macedonians ' distinguished 
themselves in the time of the Persian invasion of 
Greece, by famishing their allies with 200,000 
recruits: though some cities, particularly Poti- 
dfl&a, Olynthus, and Pallene, adhered to the Gre- 
cian interest. The last two were taken and razed, 
and the inhabitants massacred by the Persians ; 
but Potidsea escaped by reason of the sea break- 
ing into the Persians’ camp, where it did great 
damage. Alexander, however, afterwards thought 
proper to court the favor of the Greeks by giving 
them intelligence of the time when Mardonius 
designed to attack them. The remaining trans- 
actions of this reign are* entirely unknown, far- 
ther than that he enlarged his dominions to the 
river Nessus on the east, and the Axius on the 
west. 

Alexander I. was succeeded, in 454, by his son 
Perdiccas II., whose reign was a series of un- 
successful intrigues for the destruction of the 
Athenian influence in Olynthus, and the esta- 
blishment of that of Macedon in its stead. Per- 
diccas II. was succeeded about 417 B. C. by his 
son Archelaus, who enlarged his dominions by 
the conquest of Qydna, and other places in 
Pieria, though his ambition seems rather to have 
been to improve his dominions than greatly to 
extend them. He facilitated the communication 
between the principal towns of Macedon, by 
cutting straight roads through the country: 
built walls and fortresses in such places as afford- 
ed favorable situations ; encouraged agriculture 
and the arts, particularly those subservient to 
war ; formed magazines of arms ; raised and 
disciplined a considerable body of cavalry ; and, 
in a word, added more to the solid grandeur of 
Macedon than had been done by all his prede- 
cessors. Nor was he regardless of the arts of peace. 
His palace vras adorned by the works of Grecian 
painters. Euripides was long entertained at his 
court ; Socrates and other men of merit and ge- 
nius were invited to reside in Macedon, and 
treated with distinguished regard by a monarch 
attentive to promote his own glory and the hap- 
piness of his subjects. This great monarch died 
after a reign of forty-one years, but according to 
others of six ; and after his death the kingdom 
fell under the power of weak princes and usurp- 
ers. A number of competitors appeared for the 
throne : and these by turns called in to their as- 
sistance the Thracians, Illyrians, Thessalians, the 
OJynthian confederacy, Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes. 

' Bardyllis, an active and daring chief, who, 
from being head of a gang of robbers, had become 
sovereign of. the Illyrians, entered Macedon at 
fhe head of a numerous army, deposed Amyntas 
H., the grandson of Alexander I., and set up in 
his place one Argseus, who consented to become 
fj^tbutary to the Illyrians. Another candidate 
the throne, named Pausanias, was supported 
^ the Thracians; but, by the assistance of the 
inessalians and Olynthians, Aiuyntas was re- 
stored in 397 . After his restoration, however, 
Olynthians refused to deliver up several 
importance belonging to Macedon, 
''hjch AmynUifl had either entrusted to their care 


or which they had taken from his antagonist. 
Amyntas complained to Sparta; and that repub- 
lic sent first 2000 men under Eudamidas, and 
afterwards a powerful reinforcement under his 
brother Pheebidas ; but these last were detained 
till tire season for .action was past. Eudamidas, 
however, with his small army, performed essen- 
tial service. The appearance of a Spartan army 
encouraged the subjects and allies of the Olyn- 
thians to revolt ; and the city of Potidata surren- 
dered soon after his arrival. But being too much 
elated with his success, Eudamidas approached 
so near Olynthus, that he was attacked, defeated, 
and killed in a sally of the citizens. He was 
succeeded by Teleutias the brother of Agesilaus, 
who commanded a body of 10,000 Spartans, and 
was assisted by king Amyntas and Derdas his 
brother, the governor of the most westerly pro- 
vince of Macedon, which abounded in cavalry. 
By these formidable enemies the Olynthians were 
defeated* in a number of battles, and obliged to 
shut themselves up in their city ; on which Te- 
leutias advanced with his whole forces to invest 
Olynthus. But his excessive eagerness to de- 
stroy his enemies proved his ruin. A body of 
Olynthian horse passed the Atnnias in sight of 
tlie allied army, though so much superior in 
number. Teleuties ordered his targeteers to at- 
tack them; the Olynthians, having retreated 
across the river, were closely pursued by the 
Lacedemonians, great part of whom also passed 
the river; but the Olynthian.s, suddenly turning 
upon them, killed upwards of 100, with Tlemo- 
nidas their leader. Teleutias, exasperated at 
this disaster, ordered the remainder of the tar- 
geteers and cavalry to pursue ; wliile he himself 
advanced at the head of the 'heavy armed foot 
with such celerity that they began to fall into 
disorder. But the Lacedemonians imprudently 
advancing just under the battlements of the city, 
the townsmen on the walls discharged upon them 
a shower of missile weapons, while the flower of 
the Olynthian troops sallied forth and attacked 
them with such violence, that Teleutias was slain, 
the Spartans defeated, and the whole army at 
last dispersed with great slaughter, and obliged 
to shelter themselves in Acanthus, Apollonia, 
Spartolus, and Potideea. The Spartans, undis- 
mayed by this terrible disaster, continued their 
operations under their king Agesipolis, and after 
his death under Polybiades, an experienced ge- 
neral, with so much success, by sea and land, 
that the Olynthians, after holding out for ten 
months, at last submitted on very humiliating 
conditions. They formally renounced all claim 
to the dominions of Chalcis ; they ceded the 
Macedonian cities to their ancient governor ; and 
in consequence of this Amyntas left the city of 
JEgea or Edessa, where till now be had held his 
royal residence, and fixed it at Pella, a city of 
great strength and beauty, situated on an emi- 
nence, which, together with a plain of consider- 
able extent, was defended by impenetrable 
morasses, and by the rivers Axius and Lydias. 
It was about fifteen miles from the iEgean Sea, 

, with which it communicated by these rivers. It 
was originally founded by Greeks, who had lately 
conquered and peopled it : but, in consequence 
of the misfortunes of Olynthus, it now became 
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the capital of Macedon, which it continued ever 
after to be. Amyntas, thus fully establisfhed in 
his dominions, continued to enjoy tranquillity 
during the rest of his life, and was succeeded by 
his son Alexander IT. in 371 U. C. 

The reign of Alexander Ih was short, and 
disturbed by invasions of the Illyrians; from 
whom he was obliged to purchase a peace. His 
two brothers, Perdiccas and Philip, being both 
very young, Fausanias again usurped the throne; 
but was soon deprived of it by the exertions of 
Iphicrates the Athenian ; who, in gratitude for 
favors he had formerly received from Amyntas 
and his queen Eurydice, expelled the usurper, 
and established Perdiccas, the eldest son, on the 
throne. During the minority of Perdiccas, how- 
ever, his bastard brother, Ptolemy Alorites, who 
was his guardian, usurped the throne ; but was 
deposed by the Theban general Pelopidas, who 
reinstated Perdiccas in his dominions, in 360 
B. C. ; and, to secure the dependence of Macedon 
upon Thebes, carried along with him thirty 
Macedon youths as hostages ; among whom was 
Philip the king’s younger brother. Perdiccas 
now, elated by the protection of such powerful 
allies, forgot Iphicnites and the Athenians, and 
even disputed their right to Amphipolis, which 
had been decreed to them by the general coun- 
cil of Greece. He also refused to llanlylHs, the 
Illyrian, the tribute which the Macedonians bad 
agreed to pay him, which occasioned a war with 
that nation, wlierein the Macedonians were de- 
feated with the loss of 4000 men, Perdiccas him- 
self being taken prisoner, and dying soon after of 
his wounds. The kingdom was now left in the 
most deplorable state. Amyntas III., the son of 
Perdiccas, was an infant; the Thebans, in whom 
Perdiccas had placed so much confidence, were 
deprived of the sovereignty of Greece; the 
Athenians, justly provoked at the ingratitude of 
the late monarch, showed an hostile disposition ; 
the Illyrians ravaged the west and the Paconians 
the north quarter of the kingdom ; the Thracians 
supported Pausanias, and proposed to send him 
into Macedon at the head of a numerous army : 
while Argaeus, the former rival of Amyntas, re- 
newed his pretensions to the throne, and, by flat- 
tering the Athenians with the hopes of recovering 
Amphipolis, easily induced them to support his 
claims ; in consequence of which they fitted out 
a fleet, with 3000 heavy armed soldiers, which 
they sent to the coast of Macedon. Philip, the 
late king's brother, no sooner heard of his defeat 
and death, than he set out privately from Thebes ; 
and, on his arrival at Macedon, found matters in 
the situation above described. Naturally ambi- 
tious, he had acquired, during the time he was 
an hostage, a high degree of that knowledge of men 
and manners, which was most suited to insure 
his success. From the age of fifteen be had 
been much in the family of Epaminondas : and 
in his travels through Greece he had cultivated 
an acquaintance with Plato, Isociates, Aristotle, 
and otbet great philosophers. His appearance 
in Msiaadon instantly changed the face of a flairs. 
In the name of his nephew, Amyntas III., he 
treated with the Pseonians and Thraclaps ; whom, 
by hribfry and fair promises, he prevailed upon 
to ybai^on Pausanias, and withdraw their forces, 


as the Illyrians bad already done. And, having 
thus got rid of these barbarians, he was now at 
liberty to oppose the Athenians, who supported 
Argsus, and threatened a very formidable inva- 
sion. The appearance, however, of the Athenian 
fleet before Methone, with that of Argsus at the 
head of a numerous army in Pieria, having filled 
the whole country with consternation, Philip 
took the opportunity of getting Amyntas set 
aside, and himself declar^ king : for which 
the danger of the times afforded a very plausible 
pretext. 

Argieus, in the mean time, having advanced 
with his Athenian allies towards £de.ssa, Philip, 
after cutting off great numbers of his men, de- 
feated him ill a general engagement ; in which 
Argjeus, with the flower of his army, was cut in 
pieces, and the rest taken prisoners. As, amoiK; 
these prisoners, there was a great number botli 
of Macedonians and Athenians, he determined, hv 
his treatment of them, to ingratiate himself with 
both parties. The former were called into his 
presence, and, after a gentle reprimand, admit- 
ted to swear allegiance to him ; the latter were 
entertained at his table, dismissed without ran- 
som, and their baggage restored. The prisoners 
were just allowed time to return home, and spread 
abroad the news of Philip’s generosity, when 
they were followed by ambassadors from Mace- 
don with proposals for peace. As be knew that 
the loss of Amphipolis had greatly irritated tl»c 
Athenians, be now renounced bis jurisdiction 
over it, and declared it free, and subject only to 
the government of its own laws. This artful 
conduct so wrought upon the Athenians, that 
they consented to the renewal of a treaty which 
had formerly subsisted between tliem and his fa- 
ther Amyntas II, Thus he removed all jealousy 
of his ambition, and even induced them to engage 
in a ruinous war with their allies, which occopied 
their attention until Philip had an opporiooily 
of getting himstdf so well established qh his 
throne, that it was impossible to overthrow him. 
— Being thus left at liberty to regulate ^liis do- 
mestic concerns, he began to circumsqflbe the 
power of his chiefs ; wlio, especially in ttie more 
remote provinces, paid very little regard to the 
authority of the kings of Macedon. To coun- 
teract their ambition, Philip chose a body of the 
bravest Macedonian youths, whom he entertain- 
ed at his own table, and honored with many tes- 
timonies of his friendship, giving them the title 
of his companions, allowing them constantly to at- 
tend him in war and hunting. Their intimacy 
with the sovereign, which was considered as an 
indication of their merit, obliged them to supe- 
rior diligence in all the severe duties of military 
discipline ; and the young nobility, eager to par- 
ticipate such high honors, vied with each other 
in their endeavours to gain admission into this 
distinguished order; so that, while on the one 
hand they served as hostages, on the othpf ihey 
formed a useful seminary for ftiture generals, hy 

whom both Philip and Alexander were afterwam 

greatly assisted in their conquests. 
time Philip is said to have instituted 
donian phalanx ; but this is disputed by ^ 
Gillies. Instead of this, Philip> 
our author, procured horses, and other 
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cess 9 nes for war; and introduced a more severe 
and exact military discipline than had formerly 
been known in Macedon. While he thus took 
the best methods to render himself secure at 
home and formidable abroad, the Paeonians 
again began to make incursions into the kingdom. 
The death of Agis their king, however, who 
was a man of great military skill, deprived them 
of almost every power of resistance when they 
were attacked. Philip, in consequence, overran 
their country with little opposition, and re> 
duced them to the state of tributaries to Mace- 
don. No sooner was this accomplished, than 
he undertook a ^winter’s campaign against 
the Illyrians, who had long been the enemies 
of Macedon. They now extended their terri- 
tory to the east by which means the Macedo- 
nians were excluded from the harbours on the 
coast of the Adriatic. This was a grievance to 
Philip, who seems early to have meditated the 
raising of a naval power; neither could he hope 
to be in safety, should the kingdom be left 
open to the incursions of a barbarous enemy ; 
lor which reasons he determined at once to 
fumble those enemies so completely, that 
they should no longer give him any distur- 
1 arice. After an ineffectual negociation, he was 
met by Bardyllis at the head of a considerable 
body of infantry, but with only 400 horse. They 
for some time made a gallant resistance, but 
were at last defeated with the loss of 7000 men, 
among whom was Bardyllis, who fell at tlie age 
of ninety. The consequence was, the cession of 
a considerable part of their territory, and subjec- 
tion to an annual tribute. Philip now began to 
put in execution greater designs than any he had 
yet attempted. The rich coasts to the south of 
Macedon, inhabited cbietly by Greeks, presentcjd 
a strong temptation to his ambition and avarice. 
The confederacy of Olyntlius, after having thrown 
off the yoke of Sparta, was become more pow'cr- 
ful than ever, and could send into the field an 
army of lO^OOd armed troops, besides a number 
of cavalry. Most of the towns in Chalcidice 
were becoiPe its allies or subjects; so that this 
poDulous provinoi, with Pangaeus on the right 
ana Pieria on the left, formed a barrier against 
any incursions of the Macedonians. But Philip, 
anxious to' establish a navy, considered the con- 
quest pf Amphipolis as more immediately ne- 
cessary, as, Mriiides its naval and commercial ad- 
vantages, it Would open a road to the woods and 
wines of Pangaeus. The Amphipolitans, alarmed 
at the hostile desigms of Philip, put themselves 
'wder the protection of the Olynthians, who 
readily received them into the confederacy, and 
8®nt ambassadors to Athens, requesting their as- 
sistance against Philip. But die Macedonian 
sent his agents to Athens, with such expedition, 
mat they arrived before any thing could be con- 
cluded with the Olynthian deputies. Having 
sained over the popular orators, he flattered the 
senate in such an artful manner, that a negocia- 
won was set on foot, by which Phdip engaged 
m conquer Amphipolis for die Athenians, upon 
^ndition that they surrendered to him jihe fort ol 
*^ydna. Thus the Athenians, deceived by their 
magistrates, and outwitted by the policy of 
*^wip, rejected the offers of the Olynthians. The 


ambassadors of Olynthus returned highly dis 
gusted with their reception, but had scarcely 
communicated the news to their countrymen, 
when Philipp army arrived at Olynthus; and, 
pretending to condole with them on the affront 
they had received at Athens, expressed their sur- 
prise that they should court tlie assistance of that 
distant and haughty republic, when they could 
avail themselves of the power of Macedon, whicii 
wished to enter into alliance with their confede- 
racy. As a proof of his sincerity, Philip offered 
to put them in possession of Arithemus, an im- 
portant town in the vicinity, and to reduce for 
them the cities of Pydna and Potidaea. Thus he 
prevailed upon the Olynthians not only to aban- 
don Amphipolis, but even to assist him ; after 
which he pressed that city so closely, that, unable 
to defend itself alone against so powerful an 
enemy, it surrendered at discietion, A. A. C. 
357. 

Though the obstinate defence of the Amphi- 
politans might have furnished a pretence for se- 
verity, Philip contented himself with banishing a 
few of the popular leaders from whom he had 
most cause to dread opposition, treating the rest 
of the inhabitants with great clemency ; but took 
care to add Amphipolis to his own dominions, 
notwithstanding his promises to the Athenians. 
Finding it against his interest at this time to at- 
tack the Glynthians, he cultivated the friendship 
of that republic with great assiduity ; took the 
cities of Pydna and Potidiea, which he readily 
yielded to the Olynthians, though they had given 
him but little assistance in the reduction of these 
places. Potidaa had been garrisoned by the 
Athenians, and these the artful king sent back 
without ransom, lie next took possession of 
the gold mines of Thrace by the conquest of 
Crcnidie, which he made a Macedonian colony, 
and named Philippi ; and drew annually from its 
coal mines nearly 100 talents, or £200,000 sterling. 
The coins struck here were likew ise called Philippi. 
Philip next took upon him to settle the aflairs 
of Thessaly, where every thing was in confusion. 
This country had been greatly oppressed by Alex- 
ander tyrant of Pherm, as well as by Tissiphor- 
nus, Pitbolaus, and l.ycopbron, his brolhors-in- 
law, who had murdered him. By the united 
efibrls of the Thessalians and Macedonians, these 
usurpers were easily overthrown, and the Thessa- 
lians, out of a mistaken gratitude, surrendered to 
Philip all the revenues arising from their fairs 
and towns of commerce, as well as the conveni- 
ences of their harbours and shipping. Having 
thus not only established his sovereignty, but 
rendered himself very formidable to his neigh- 
bors, he formed an alliance with Arybbas king of 
Epirus, and in A. A C. 357 married Olympias, 
his sister. The nuptia.s were solemnised at Pella 
with great pomn, and several months were spent 
in shows and diversions : during which Philip 
showed such proneness to vice of every kind, as 
disgraced him in the eyes of his neighbours, and 
probably laid the foundation of his domestic un- 
happiness. So much was his behaviour taken 
notice of by the neighbouring states, that the Pa;o- 
nians and Illyrians threw oft* the yoke, and engaged 
in their schemes Cotys king of Thrace. But Philip 
giving up his dissipation, early in the spring of 35^;, 
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took the field with the flower of his troops, and, 
marching in person against the Paeonians and 
Thracians, despatched Parmenio into Illyria. 
Both enterprises proved successful ; and, while 
Philip returned victorious from Thrace, he re- 
ceived an account of Parmeiiio's victory; a se- 
cond messenger informed him of a victory gained 
by his chariot at the Olympic games ; and a third 
that Olympias had been delivered of a son at 
Pella. ' This was the celebrated Alexander, to 
whom the diviners prophesied the highest pros- 
perity and glory, from his being born in such 
auspicious circumstances. Soon after Alexan- 
der's birth, Philip wrote the following letter to 
Aristotle ; ‘ Know that a son is born to us. We 
thank the gods not so much for their gift, as for 
bestowing it at a time when Aristotle lives. We 
assure ourselves that you will form him a prince 
v/orthy of his father, and worthy of Macedon.' 
Pseonia was now one of his provinces ; on the 
east bis dominions extended to the sea of Thasos, 
and on the west to the lake Lychnidus. The 
Thessalians were in eflect subject to his jurisdic- 
tion, and Amphipolis secured him many com- 
mercial advantages; he had a numerous and well 
disciplined army, with plentiful resources for 
supporting such an armament, and carrying on 
his other ambitious schemes. His first scheme 
was the reduction of Olynthus, the most populous 
and fertile country on the borders of Macedon ; 
after which his ambition prompted him to ac- 
quire the sovereignty of all Greece. He had de- 
prived the Athenians gradually of several settle- 
ments in Thrace and Macedon ; bi* he took care 
always to give such appearance of justlc ' to his 
actions, that his^antagonists could hardly find a 
plausible pretext for engaging in war against him. 
He perceived that the affairs o; the Greeks were 
d*^wing to a crisis, and he determined to wait 
the issue of their dissensions. The Phocians 
ploughed up the lands consecrated to Apollo, 
and the Amphictyons fulminated a decree against 
them, commanding the sacred lands to be laid 
waste, and imposing a heavy fine upon the com- 
munity. Their resistance to this decree involved 
all Greece in a new war. Philip, at the begin- 
ning of this Phocian or sacred war, as it was 
called, was engaged in Thrace, where a civil war 
had taken place among the sons of Cotys. Philip 
interfered, and his encroachments at length be- 
came so enormous, that Kersobletes, the most 
powerful of the contending princes, ceded the 
Tliracian Chersonesus to the Athenians, who sent 
Chares with a powerful armament to take pos- 
session of it. He took Sestos by storm, and 
treated the itihabitants cruelly; while Philip re- 
duced Methone in Pieria, but during the siege 
lost his right eye. All this time the Phocian war 
raged with fury, and involved in it all the states 
of Greece. Lycophron, one of the Thessalian 
tyrants, wimm Poilip had deprived of his autho- 
rity, had again resumed it ; and, his countrymen 
having taken part with the Phocians, Lycophron 
called in Onomarchus the Phocian general to 
protect him against Philip; who, however, de- 
feated Phyalliis the brother of Onomarchus, 
whom^^Jatter had sent into the country „with a 
detacli^e^ of 7000 men. After this he besieged 
and city of Pegass, driving the enemy 


towards the frontiers of Phocis. Ohomaithus 
then advanced with the whole army ; and Philip, 
being inferior in numbers, was at first repulsed, 
and his troops harassed in their retreat by rocks 
rolled down from precipices. But returning 
soon with 20,000 foot and 500 horse, whom he 
encouraged by reminding them that they were 
fighting in the cause of the gods against sacrile- 
gious wretches, the Phocians were utterly de- 
feated ; upwards of 6000 perished in lie battle 
and pursuit, and 3000 were taken prisoners. The 
body of Onomarchus, being found among the 
slain, was hung up on a gibbet as a mark of in- 
famy, on account of his having polluted the tem- 
plo and those of the *rest were thrown into the 
sea. After this victory, Philip set about the set- 
tlement of Thessaly ; and, having detached Ker- 
sobletes from the interest of the Athenians, he 
established him in the sovereignty of Thrace, with 
a view to destroy him when a proper opportunity 
offered. Were he once possessed of the dominions 
of that prince, the way to Byzantium was open to 
him ; and, to pave the way for this conquest, he 
attacked the fort of Herseum, a small and unim- 
portant place, but valuable by its neighbourhood 
to Byzantium. The Athenians at last began to 
perceive the designs of Philip, and determined to 
counteract them ; b\it, too readily giving credit 
to a report of his death, they discontinued their 
preparations, and directed their whole attention 
to the sacred war, which, instead of being ended 
by the death of Onomarchus, now raged with 
double fury. Phyallus, above-mentioned, un- 
dertook the cause of the Phocians ; and, bis affairs 
becoming every day more desperate, he converted 
into ready money the most precious materials 
belonging to the temple at Delphi, and with 
treasure doubled the pay of the soldiers. -By 
this new piece of sacrilege, he purchased 
sistance of 1000 Lacedemonians, 2000 Achnks, 
and 5000 Athenian foot, with 400 cavalry, vJni 
enabled him to take the field with great prosp^ 
of success. Philip now thought it time to thr 9 w 
off the mask entirely, for which the proceeding 
of the Athenians, particularly their league with 
Olynthus, furnished him with a plausible pretext; 
and the revenging such horria sacrilege as had 
been committed at Delphi seemed to give him a 
title to march at the head of an army into Greece. 
The superstition of the Greeks, however, had not 
yet blinded them to such a degree but they could 
perceive that Philip’s piety was a n^ere pretence, 
and that his real design was to conquer the whole 
country. The Athenians no sooner heard of the 
march of the Macedonian army, than they de- 
spatched a strong guard to secure the pass of 
Thermopylai ; so that Philip was obliged to re- 
turn, greatly chagrined and aisappointed. Their 
next step was to call an assembly to deliberate 
upon the measures proper to he taken to restrain 
Philip’s ambition ; and this assembly is memora- 
ble for the first appearance of Demosthenes as an 
orator against Philip. Athens for some time baa 
been in a very alarming situation. They were 

deeply involved in the sacred war; their northern 

possessing were plundered ^ 

mercenary partizans drew ofrii|pupnc attention 
to such a degrWf that, instead^&kiog measuiej 
to counteract that ambitious 
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themselTes about the designs of the Persian mo- 
narch, who was preparing for war against the Cy- 
prians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians. Isocrates the 
orator, and Fhocion the statesman, joined the 
multitude, from a sense of the unsteady conduct 
of the Athenians, who they were sure could not 
contend with so active a prince as Philip, and 
therefore exhoited them to cultivate his friend- 
ship. Their arguments were violently opposed 
by Dei^psthenes, who, in his addresses to the 
people, exhorted them to awake from their indo- 
lence, and assume the direction of their own af- 
fairs ; to abandon all romantic schemes of ambi- 
tion ; and, instead of carrying their arms into 
remote countries, to pre[^re for repelling the 
attacks which might be made upon their own 
dominions. He insisted also upon a better regu- 
lation of their finances, a more equal distribution 
of the public burdens, and upon retrenching 
many superfluous expenses. He told them, that 
they were not yet prepared to meet Philip in the 
field ; they must begin with protecting Olynthus 
and the Cliersonesus, for which it would he ne- 
cessary to raise 2000 light armed troops, with a 
due proportion of cavalry, which ought to be 
transported to the islands of Lemnos, Thasos, 
and Sciathos, in the neighbourhood of Macedon. 
But all his rhetoric could not prevail upon the 
indolent Athenians to provide for their own 
safety. They appear, indeed, at this time, to 
have been sunk in effeminacy and dissipation; 
which disposition Philip took care to encourage. 
There was an assembly in the city called iho 
Sixty, who met expressly for the ])urposes of ex- 
tinguishing all care about public affairs, and to 
intoxicate themselves witli every kind of plea- 
sure. To this assembly Philip sent money to 
support their extravagances; and so effectually 
did they answer his purposes, that all the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes could not countemet 
Ine speeches of waters much his inferiors, when 
backed by Macedonian gold. The destruction 
of Olynthus soon followed. The city, which 
held tne balance of power betwixt Athens and 
Macedon, was taken and plundered, and the in- 
babifants sold for slaves. 

Philip's chief hopes now depended on putting 
an end to the Phocian war. For this pur^se he 
affected a neutrality that he might thereby be- 
come the arbiter of Greece. His hopes were well- 
founded; for the Thebans, who were at, the head of 
the league against the Phocians, solicited him on 
the one side, and the states confederated with the 
Phocians did the like on the other. He an- 
swered neither, yet held both in dependence. 
In his heart he favored the Thebans, or rather 
placed his hopes of favoring his own cause in 
that state ; for he well knew that the Athenians, 
Spartans, and other states allied with Phocis, 
would never allow him to pass Thermopylae, 
and lead an army into their lerriloi ies. So much 
respect, however, did he show to the ambassa- 
dors from these states, particularly Ctesiphon 
and Phrynon, from Athens, that they beli(’ved 
and reported hi in to be in their interest The 
Athenians, therefore, sent ten plenipeitentiaries 
treat of peace, among whom were Demosthe- 
nes and iEschines ; but, though they were treated 
with the utmost civility by Philip, th.ej|^rclorn»?d| 
alter three months, without coming to unv con- 


clusion. In the mean time, he took from the 
Athenians such places in Thrace as might best 
cover his frontiers. At last a peace was con- 
cluded, but the ratification was deferred till 
Philip had possessed himself of Pheraea, and 
saw himself at the bead of a numerous army ; 
he then cTismissed the plenipotentiaries with as- 
surances that he should be ready at all times to 
give the Athenians proofs of his friendship. On 
their return to Athens,. Demosthenes gave it as 
his opinion that the promises of Philip ought 
not to be relied on. A'lschines, however, was of 
an opposite opinion ; the rest of the plenipoten- 
tiaries concurred with ./Eschines ; and the peo- 
ple, desirous of quiet, and addicted to pleasure, 
decreed that the peace should be kept. Philip, 
while the Athenians were in this humor, passed 
Thermopyl'iC, and entered Phocia with an air of 
triumph ; which so terrified the Phocians that 
they gave up all thoughts of defence, submitted 
to his mercy, and the judgment on them was 
remitted to the Amphictyons. Philip paid the 
most profound respect to the council ; and, when 
he had performed its coniinands, returned peace- 
ably with his army to Macedon. At Athens 
alone, the justice and piety of Philip was not 
understood. They saw, that now the Phocians 
were destroyed ; Philip was master of Thermo- 
myla?, and might enter Greece when he pleased ; 
that, in abandoning their allies, they had aban- 
doned theirovvn interest; and that, in all proba- 
bility, they might soon feel the weight of his 
power whom they had so foolishly trusted ; they 
therefore began to take new and hostile mea- 
sures ; to repair their walls and forts, &c. Dio- 
pithes, who had the command of the Athenian 
colonies in Thrace, did not stay for instructions 
from home ; hut, having raised with much expe- 
dition a considerable body of troops, entered the 
adjacent territories of Philip, and wasted them 
with fire and sword. The king, who, on account 
cf the operations of the campaign in the Cher- 
sonese, was not at leisure to repel Diopithes by 
force, contented himself with complaining to the 
Athenians of Diopithes ; but Demosthenes de- 
fended him, and moved that, instead of disown- 
ing what Diopithes had done, they should send 
him over recruits, and show the king of Macedon 
that they knew how to protect their territories 
and to maintain the dignity of their stale. A 
decree was accordingly made conformable to tliis 
motion. While affairs stood thu.s, the Illyrians 
recovering courage, and seeing Pliilip at such a 
distance, harassed the frontiers of Macedon, 
and threatened a formidable invasion : but Phi- 
lip, by quick marches, arrived on the borders of 
Illyrium, and struck the barbarian? with such a 
panic, that they were glad to compound for their 
depredations at any price. Most of the Greek 
cities in Thrace now sought Philip's friendship, 
and entered into a league with him. About this 
time the Argives and Messenians, weary of the 
tyranny of the Spartans, applied to Thebes for 
assistance ; and the Thebans, from their aversion 
to Sparta, sought to open a passage for Philip 
into the Peloponnesus, that, in conjunction with 
them, ho might humble the T/acedemonians. 
Philip readily accepted the offer, and res«’U f*d 
to procure a decree from the Amphictyons, di* 
rerlinu lh(? I.accdtinonians to I»':ivc and 
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Messene free; which, if they complied not with, 
he, as the lieutenant of the Amphictyons, might, 
with great appearance of justice, march with a 
body of troops to enforce their order. When the 
Spartans had intelligence of this, they immedi- 
ately applied to the Athenians, earnestly entreat- 
ing assistance, as in the common cause of Greece. 
The Argives and Messenians, on the other hand, 
labored assiduously to gain the Athenians to 
their side ; alleging that, if they were friends to 
liberty, they ought to assist those whose only 
aim it was to be free. Demosthenes, at this 
juncture, outwrestled Philip, to borrow that 
king’s expression ; for, he not only determined 
his own citizens to become the avowed enemies 
of the king, but also made the Argives and Mes- 
senians afraid of him as an ally ; which, when 
Philip perceived, he laid aside all thoughts of 
this enterprise for this time. He next turned 
his arms against Euboea, and demolished Porth- 
raos. Soon after this he took Oreus ; but, the 
Athenians interfering, Philip thought it prudent 
to abandon the project, and prosecute his con- 
quests in Thrace, for which he made extraordi- 
nary preparations. His son Alexander was left 
regent, and he himself with 30,000 men laid 
siege to Ptrinlhus, one of the strongest cities in 
the country. But he was soon obliged to raise 
it with great loss, as the inhabitants were assisted 
not only by the Athenians, but also by the king 
of Persia, who was now become jealous of the 
power of the Macedonian monarch. Tliey were 
likewise assisted by the Byzantines, who consi- 
dered it their interest to preserve Perinthus for 
their own security. That the reputation of the 
Macedonian arms might not sink by this dis- 
grace, ^Philip made war on the Scythians and 
Triballi, both of whom be defeated ; and then 
formed a design of invading Attica, to effect 
which he had recourse to his usual intrigues. 
He excited the Locrians to insult the Amphic- 
tyons ; and when the latter called upon all Greece 
to avenge their wrongs, and to raise an army for 
*hat purpose, the number of troops sent to the 
rendezvous, for that purpose, was so inconside- 
rable, that /FLschines and his other creatures 
easily prevailed upon the deputies from the 
different states to elect Philip their general, with 
full power to act as he thought fit against such 
as had opposed the authority of the Amphictyons. 
Thus of a sudden Philip acquired all that ne 
sought ; and, having an army ready in expectation 
of this event, he immediately marched to exe- 
cute the commands of the Amphictyons in 
appearance, but in reality to accomplish his own 
designs. For, having passed into Greece with 
his army, instead of attacking the Locrians, he 
seized upon Elatea, a large city of Phocis, upon 
the Cephisus. The Athenians in the mean 
time were in the utmost confusion on the news 
of Philip’s march. However, by the advice of 
Demostlienes, they invited the ’Thebans to join 
them against the coTtttnon enemy of Greece. 
Philip endeavoured as much as possible to pre- 
vent this confederacy from taking place, but all 
his efforts proved ineffectual. The Athenianf 
raised an army, which marched immediately to 
Eletisis, where they were joined by the Thebans. 
An engagement ensued at Cheronsea, vherein 


Alexander commanded one wing of tlie Maq^da* 
nian army, and his father Philip the other. The 
confederate army, in the beginning of the battle, 
had the advantage ; but Philip, drawing his men 
up very close, retired to a neighbouring emi- 
nence, whence, when the Athenians were eager 
in their pursuit, he rushed down with impetuo- 
sity, and broke and routed them with prodigious 
slaughter. This victory decided the fate of 
Greece; and from this time we may Reckon 
Philip supreme lord of all the Grecian states. 
The first use he made of his power was to con- 
voke a general assembly, wherein he was re- 
cognised generalissimo, and with full power 
appointed their leader against the Persians, 
llaving settled a general peace among them, and 
appointed the quota that each state should fur- 
nish for the war, he dismissed them ; and, re- 
turning to Macedon, began to prepare for this 
new expedition. His pretence for making War 
on the Persians at this time was 'the assistance 
they had formerly given to Perinthus. In the 
mean time, however, the dissensions which 
reigned in his family made him miserable. He 
divorced his wife Olympias, and married another 
woman, named Cleopatra. This produced a 
quarrel between him and his son Alexander; 
which also rose to such a height, that Alexander 
retired into Epirus with his mother. Some time 
afterwards, however, he was recalled, and a re- 
conciliation took place in appearance ; but in 
the mean lime a conspiracy was formed against , 
the king’s life, the circumstances and causes of 
which are very much unknown. Philip, having 
given a public audience to the ambassadors of 
Greece, was proceeding in state to the theatre, 
when he was stabbed at the door, by one Pausa- 
nias ; who, endeavoring to escape, was overtaken, 
but instead of being secured, to discover his 
accomplices, was killed on the spot. As to the 
character of Philip, he was certainly one of the 
greatest monarchs that ever sat on a throne. Ihe 
history of the reign of Alexander the Great 
is already noticed under that title. 

By the death of Alexander fell the glory of the 
Macedonians, who very soon relapsed into a 
situation as bad, or worse, than that in which 
they had been before the reign ,of Philip. This 
was occasioned principally by his not having dis- 
tinctly named a successor, and having no child 
come to the years of discretion to whom the 
kingdom might seem naturally to belong. The 
ambition and jealousy of bis mother Olympias, 
his queen Uoxana, and especially of the great 
commanders of his army, not only prevented a 
successor from being ever named, but occasioned 
the death of every person in the least related to 
Alexander. To have a just idea of the oriyn 
of these disturbances, it is necessary, in 
place, to understand the situation of the Mace- 
donian affairs at the time of Alexander's death. 
When Alexander set out for Asia, be left Anti- 
pater in Macedon, to prevent any disturbances 
that might arise either there or in Greece, ihe 
Greeks, even during the lifetime ^ Alexander, 
bore the superiority which he exercised overtnem 
with great impatience; and* ; though 
could be more mild than the government of a - 
tipater, yljVhp was exceedin^y bated. C/ne 
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the Actions of AlexanderV rife set all Greece Menander, Lydia ^ Leonatus, Phrygia on ih? 
in a flame. He had, by an edict, directed all Hellespont. In the mean time not only Alex- 
the cities of Greece to recal their exiles ; which ander’s will, but Alexander himself, was so much 
edict, when published at the Olympic games, neglected, that his body was allowed to remain 
created much confusion. Many of the cities were seven days before any notice was taken of it, or 
afraid that, when the exiles returned, they would any orders given for its being embalmed. The 
change the goveroment ; most of them doubted government, in the hands of Perdiccas and 
iheir own safety if the edict took place ; and all Koxana, quickly degenerated. Alexander was 
of them held this peremptory decree to be a total scarcely dead when the queen sent for Statira 
abolition of their liberty. No sooner, therefore, and Drypetis, the two daughters of Darius, the 
did the news of Alexanders death arrive than former of whom liad been married to Alexander 
they prepared for war. In Asia the state of and the latter to llcphaestion ; but, as soon as 
things was not much better ; not indeed through they arrived at Babylon, caused them both to be 
any inclination of the conquered countries to re- murdered. Sysigainbis, the mother of Darius, 
volt, but through the dissensions among tlie com- no sooner heard that Alexander was dead than 
inanders. In the general council which was she laid violent Fiands on herself, being appre- 
called soon after the death of Alexander, after hensive of the calamities which were about to 
much confusion and altercation, it was at last ensue. 

agreed, or rather commanded by the soldiers, In the year 321 B.C. the Greeks confederated 
that Arid®us the brother of Alexander, who had against Antipaler, who was defeated, with the 
always accompanied the king, and had been army under his command * and Lconatus being 
wont to sacrifice with him, should assume the sent into Asia with a considerable army, to his 
Mwereignly. — ^This Aridaeus was a man of very assistance, both were overthrown with great loss, 
weak mind, and for this reason Perdiccas, Ptole- and Leonatus killed. Soon after, however, C ra- 
iny, and most of the cavalry officers, resented terns arrived in Greece with a great army, which, 
his promotion to such a degree, that they quitted when joined to that of Antipaler, amounted to 
the assembly, and even the city. However no fewer than 40,000 foot, 3000 archers, and 
Meleager, at the head of the phalanx, vigorously 5000 horse; while that of the confederates 

S orted their first resolution, and Aridaeus was amounted only to 3000 horse and 25000 foot. The 
} king by the name of Philip. The Mace- Greeks were therefore defeated, and forced to 
donians, besides their regard for the deceased sue for peace ; which they obtained on condition 
king, soon began to entertain a personal love for of their receiving Macedonian garrisons into 
Philip HI. on account of his moderation. It is their chief cities. At Athens also the democratic * 
remarkable, that notwithstanding all the favors government was abrogated ; and such a dreadful 
which Alexander had conferred upon his offi- punishment did this seem to the Athenians, that 
ners, and the fidelity with which they had served 22,000 of them left their country, and retired into 
him during his life, only two of them were at- Macedon. Disturbances began also to arise in 
laclied to the interests of his ftunily after his Asia and Thrace. The (Jreek mercenaries, dis- 
death. These were Antipater and Eumenes tlie persed through the inland provinces of Asia, 
Cardian, whom he had appointed his secretary, despairing of ever being allowed to return home 
Antipater, being embroiled with the Greeks, by fair means, determined to attempt it by force, 
wld not assist the royal family, who were in For this jiurpose tliey assembled to the number 
Asia ; and Eumenes had not as yet sufficient in- of 20,000 foot and 3000 horse ; but were all cut 
terest to form a party in their favor. In a short off by the Macedonians. In Thrace, Lysima- 
time, however, Perdiccas procured the murder chus was attacked by one Seuthus, a prince of 
of Meleager ; by which means the supreme that country, who claimed the dominions of his 
power for a time fell into his hands, llis first ancestors, and had raised an army of 20,000 foot 
step was to distribute the provinces of the em- and 8000 horse. But, though the Macedonian 
pire among the commanders in the following commander was forced to engage tins army with 
manner, in order to prevent competitors, and to only 4000 foot and 2000 horse, yet he kept the 
satisfy the ambition of the principal generals of field of battle, and could not be driven out of 
the anny. Aridaeus, and Alexander the son of the country. Perdiccas in the mean time, by 
Eoxana, born after the death of his father, were pretending friendship to the royal family, had 
to reign in Macedon. Anti pater had the govern- gained over Eumenes entirely to his interest; 
ment of the European provinces. Craterus had and at last put him in possession of the province 
the title of protector. Perdiccas was general of of Cappadocia by the defeat of Ariarathes, king 
me household troops in the room of Hephacst ion. of that country, whom he afterwards cruelly 
Ptolemy I^gus, the natural son of Philip, had caused to be crucified. His ambition, however, 
"§ypt, Libya, and that part of Arabia which now began to lead him into difficulties. At the 
borders upon Egypt, Cleomenes, a man of infa- first division of the provinces, Perdiccas, to 
character, whom Alexander had made strengthen his own autlmrity, had proposed to 
receiver general in Egypt, was made Ptolemy’s marry Nicaia the daughter of Antipater; and her 
deputy. Leomedonhad Syria; Philotas, Cilicia ; two brothers, .loUas and Archias, conducted her 
Ptthon, Media ; Eumenes, Cappadocia, Paph- to him, in order to be present at the nuptials. 
I^gonia, and all the country bordering on the But Perdiccas now had different intentions. Uo 
Luxine Sea, as far as Trapezus ; but these were had been solicited by Olympias to marry her 
yet conquered, so that he was a governor daughter Cleopatra, the widow of Alexander, 
^tthout a province. Antigontts bed Pamphylia, king of Epirus, and who then resided at Sardis 
^^ycia, and Phrygia Major; Caisander Caria;' in I.ydia. Eumenes promoted this match to ih« 
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Utmost of his power, because he thought it would 
be (or the interest of the royal family ; and his 
persuasions had such an effect on Perdiccas, that 
ne was sent to Sardis to compliment Cleopatra, 
and to carry presents to her in the name of her 
new lover. In the absence of Eumenes, however, 
Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas, persuaded him 
to marry Nicaea ; but, in order to gratify his am- 
bition, he resolved to divorce her immediately 
after marriage, and marry Cleopatra. By this 
last marriage he hoped to have a pretence for 
altering the government of Macedon ; and, as a 
necessary measure preparative to these, he laid 
plots for destroying Antigotuis. But all his 
schemes were ruined by his own jealousy ahd 
precipitate cruelty. Cynane, the daughter of 
Philip by his second wife, had brought her 
daughter Adda, afterwards named Kurydice, to 
court, in hopes that king Aridaeus might marry 
her. Perdiccas, from some political motives, 
had conceived such an umbrage against Cynane, 
that he caused her to be murdered. This raised 
a commotion in the army ; which alarmed Per- 
diccas to such a degree, that he now promoted 
the match between Aridaeus, and Kurydice ; to 
prevent which he had murdered her mother. But 
in the mean time Antigonus, knowing the de- 
signs of Perdiccas against himself, fled with his 
son Demetrius to Greece, there to take shelter 
undei .\ntipater and Crateras, whom he in- 
formea of tlie ambition and cruelty of the re- 
gent. A civil war was now kindled. Antipa- 
ter, Crateras, Neoptolemus, and Antigonus, were 
combned against Perdiccas; aud it was the 
misfortune of the empire in general, that Kume- 
nes, the most able general, as well as the most 
virtuous of all the commanders, was on the side 
of Perdiccas, because be believed him to be in 
the interest of Alexander’s family. Ptolemy, in 
the mean time, remained in quiet possession of 
Egypt ; but without the least intention of owning 
any person for his superior. However, he 
acceded to the league formed against Perdiccas ; 
and thus the only person in the whoje empire 
who consulted the interest of the 'royal family 
was Kumenes. It was now thought proper to 
inter the body of Alexander, which had been 
kept for two years, during all which time pre- 
parations haa been making for it. Aridaeus, to 
whose care it was committed, set out from Baby- 
lon for Damascus, in order to carry the king’s 
body to Egypt. This was much against the will 
of Perdiccas ; for there was a superstitious 
report, that, wherever the body of Alexander 
was laid, that country would be most prosperous. 
Perdiccas, therefore, out of regard to his native 
soil, would have it conveyed to the royal sepul- 
chres in Macedon; but Arida;us, pleading the 
late king’s express direction, was determined to 
carry it into Egypt, thence to be conveyed to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. The funeral was 
accordingly conducted with all imaginable mag- 
nificence. Ptolemy came to meet the body as 
far as Syria; but, instead of burying it in the 
lemple of JupHer Ammon, erected a stately tem- 
ple for It in Alexandria ; and, by the respect he 
showed for his dead master, induced many of 
the 'Hl^cedonian veterans to join him, who were 
aftesifiMids of the greatest sprvee to him. 


Perdiccas now marched against PtQle^,but 
was slain by his own men, who, after the death 
of their general, submitted to his ani^onist; 
and thus Eumenes was left alone to contend 
against all the other generals who had^^rved 
under Alexander. In this contest, howevjsr, he 
would by no means have been over-matched 
had his soldiers been attached to him ; but, as 
they had been accustomed to serve under those 
very generals against whom they were now to 
fight, they were on ail occasions ready to betray 
ond desert Eumenes. However, he defeated and 
killed Neoptolemus and Craterus, but was still 
obliged to contend with Antipater and Aiitigo. 
nus. Antipater was now appointed protector of 
the kings, with sovereign power; ana Eumenes 
was declared a public enemy. A new division 
of the empire took place. Egypt, Lybia, and 
the parts adjacent, were given to Ptolemy, 
because they could not be taken from him. 
Syria was confirmed to Leomedon ; Philoxenus 
had Cilicia ; Mesopotamia and Arbiletus were 
given to Amphimaenus ; Babylon was bestowed 
on Seleucus ; Susiana fell to Antigonus, whu 
commanded the Macedonian Argyraspidte, or 
Silver Shields, because he was the first who 
opposed Perdiccas; Peucestas held Persia; 
Tlepolemus had Caramania ; Pithon had Media 
as far as the Caspian Straits; Stasander had 
Aria and Drangia ; Philip, Parthia ; Siasonor, 
Bactria and Sogdia ; Sybirtius, Aracopa ; Oxyar- 
tes, the father of Roxana, Paroparaisus« Antgliei 
Pithon had the country between this province 
and India ; Porus and Taxiles held whj^ Alex- 
ander had given them; Cappadocia 
signed to Nicanor; Phrygia, Major 
Pamphylia, and Lycia, weise given to An^onUs ; 
Caria to Cassander ; Lydia to Clytus ; J^rygia 
the Less to Arideeus. Cassander was a]teintcd 
general of the horse ; while the comij^nd of 
household troops was given to Antigom|b, with 
orders to prosecute the war against ijSmenes. 
Antipater,liaving thus settled every thiiig as well 
as he could, returned to Macedon wit^ the two 
kings, to the great joy of his countrymj^, having 
left his son Cassander to be a check ^on Anii- 
gonus in Asia. Affairs now seem^ to wear a 
better aspect than they had yet donisj; and, had 
Eumenes believed that his enemies really con- 
sulted the interest of Alexander’s family, there is 
not the least doubt that the war would have been 
immediately terminated. He saw, however, that 
the design of Antigonus was only to set up for 
himself, and therefore he refused to submit. 
From this time, therefore, the Macedonian em- 
pire ceased in Asia; and an account of the 
transactions of this part of the world will be 
recorded under the article SyrIa. The Mace- 
donian affairs are now entirely confined to the 
kingdom of Macedon itself, and to Greece. 
Antipater had not long been returned to Mace- 
don when he died; and thb last action of ms 
life completed the ruin of Alexander’s family- 
Out of a view to the public good, he bad a)7- 
poinled Polysperchon, tbi eld^t of Alexander s 
captaitil,|it hand, to be Jbrotector and govemof 
of Mac!edon. This faiiM not to disjgust his son 
Cassander, who thought htf had a natural right o 
these offices, and of cduitie kindled a new civi 
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ia Alicedon. This was itideed highly pro- 
moted by his ftrst actions as governor. He 
began with attempting to remove all the gover- 
nors appointed in Greece by Anti pater, and to 
restore democracy wherever it had been abo- 
lished. The immediate consequence of this 
was, that the people refused to obey their 
magistrates; the governors refused to resign 
their places, and applied for assistance to Cas- 
sander. Polysperchon also had the imprudence 
to recal Olympias from Epirus, and allow her a 
share in the administration; which Antipater, 
and even Alexander himself, had always refused 
her. The consequence of all this was, that 
Cassander invaded Greece, where he prevailed 
against Polysperchon ; Olympias returned to 
Macedon, where she cruelly murdered Aridxus 
and his wife Eurydice ; she herself was put to 
death by Cassander, who afterwards caused 
Roxana and her son to be murdered, and 
Polysperchon being driven into EtoUa, first 
raised to the crown Hercules the son of Alex- 
ander by Statira, and tlien by the instigation 
of Cassander murdered him, by which means 
the line of Alexander the Great became totally 
extinct. Cassander, having thus destroyed all 
the royal family, assumed the regal title, as he 
had for sixteen years before had all the power. 
He enjoyed the title of king of Macedon only 
three years; after which he died about 208 
B. C. By Thessalonica, the daughter of Philip 
II., he left three sons, Philip, Antipater, and 
Alexander. Philip IV. succeeded him, but soon 
after died of a consumption. A contest immedi- 
ately began between the two brothers, Anti pater 
and Alexander. Ah^ater seized the kingdom ; 
and, to secure himseirm it, murdered his mother 
Thessalonica, if not wkh his own hand, at least 
the execrable deed Wfjls committed in his pre- 
sence. Alexander invited Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 
and Demetrius the sdn of Antigonus,to assist him 
and revenge the death of his mother. But 
Pyrrhus being bought off, and a peace concluded 
between the brothers, Alexander, being afraid of 
having two many protectors, formed a scheme of 
ptting Demetrius assassinated. Instead of this, 
however, both he and Anlipater, the two last of 
Alexander’s relations, were put to death ; and 
Demetrius became king of Macedon four years 
after the death of Cassander. 

In 287 B. C. Demetrius was driven out by 
Pyrrhus, who was again driven out by Lisima- 
chus two years after, who was soon after killed 
oy Seieucus Nicator ; and Seleucus, in his turn, 
was murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, who be- 
came king of Macedon about 280 B. C. The 
nw king was in a short time cut off, with his 
^hole army, by the Gauls ; and Anligonus Go- 
[jatus, the spn of Demetrius ^oUorcetes, became 
King of Macedon in 278 B. C. He proved sne- 
fitful agamst the Gauls, but was driven out by 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus ; . who, however, soon 
provoked his subjects to Such a degree^ that An- 
recovered a great part of his kingdom. 
*0 a little lime, Pyrrhus being killed at siege 

f xSr®®** Anligonus was restored to the whole 
of Macedon; but scarcely was be seated on the 
Jhrone, when lie was driven from it by Alexander 
tlie son of Pyrrhus. This new invader was, in 


Ills turn, expelled by Demetrius the son of Anti 
gonus, who, though at tliat time but a boy, had 
made himself almost master of Epirus. By a 
stratagem he made himself master of the city ot 
Corinth, and from that time began to form 
schemes for the thorough conquest of Greece. 
The method he took to accomplish this was, to sup- 
port the petty tyrants of Greece against the free 
states ; which indeed ^^kened the power of the 
latter, but involved the whole? country in many 
calamities. About 243 B. C. he died, leaving the 
kingdom to his son Demetrius II. Neither De- 
metrius, nor his successor Anligonus Doson, per- 
formed any thing remarkable. In 221 B. C. the 
kingdom fell to Philip V. the son of Antigonue 
III. To him Hannibal applied for assistance 
after the battle of Cannae, which he refused ; and 
the same imprudence which made him refuse this 
assistance, prompted him to embroil himself with 
the Homans ; and at last to conclude a treaty 
with them, by which he in effect became their 
subject, being prevented from making peace or 
war but according to their ])leasure. In 178 
B. C. he was succeeded by his eldest son Perses, 
or Perseus, under whom the war with the Ro- 
mans was renewed. The Macedonians were still 
terrible in war, and their phalanx, when properly 
conducted, seems to have been almost invincible 
by any method of making war then known. The 
Homans had never encountered such a terrible 
enemy ; and in the first battle, which happened 
171 B. C., they were defeated with the loss of 
2200 men, while the Macedonians lost only 
sixty. 'The generals of Perseus now pressed 
him to storm the enemy’s camp; but he being 
naturally of a cowardly disposition refused to 
comply, and thus lost his opportunity. Still, 
however, the Homans gained little or no advan- 
tage, till the year 168 B. C. when Paulus TEmi- 
lius, a most experienced commander, was sent 
into Macedon. Perseus now put all upon the 
issue of a general engagement; and Ai^milius, 
with all his courage and experience, would hav * 
been defeated, had the Macedonians been com- 
manded by a general of any courage or conduct 
The light armed Macedonians charged with such 
vigor, that after the battle some of their bodies 
were found within two furlongs of the Roman 
camp. Wheu the phalanx came to charge, the 
points of their spears, striking into tlie Homan 
shields, kept the heavy armed troops from 
moving; while, on the other hand, Perseus's 
light armed men did terrible execution. Tl’milius 
was ready to give up all hopes, when perceiving, 
that, as the phalanx gained ground it lost its or- 
der in several places, he caused his own light- 
armed troops to charge in those places, whereby 
the Macedonians were put into confusion. Per- 
seus tied with his horse, and the infantry at last 
did the same, but not till 20,000 of them had 
lost their lives. Tfiis battle decided the fate of 
Macedonia, which immediately submitted. The 
cowardly Perseus took refuge in the island of 
Samothrace, but was at last obliged to surrender 
to the Roman consul, by whom he was carried to 
Rome, led in triumph, and afterwards most bar- 
barously used. Some pretenders to the throne 
appeared afterwards ; but, being unable lodefenrl 
themselves against the Homans, the country was 
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reduced to a Roman province in 148 B. C. To 
them"' it continued subject A. D. 1375^ when 
U was reduced by the Turkish sultan Baazet 1. 
See Turkey and Greece. 

MACEDONIANS, in ecclesiastical history, 
the followers of Macedonius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who, through the influence of the 
Kunomians, was deposed by the council of Con- 
stantinople in 36^ and s8ht into exile, lie con- 
sidered' the Holy Ghost as a divine energy 
diffused throughout the universe, and not as dis- 
tinct from the Father and the Son. The sect of 
Macedonians was crushed before it had arrived 
at its full maturity, by the council assembled by 
Theodosips in 381, at Constantinople. 

MAQ£R^(/Emilius), an ancient Latin poet, 
born|^t Veroi^ who flourished under Augustus 
Cffisai/^^ 'Eusebius relates that he died a few 
years after Vfrgil. OvkI speaks of a poem of his, 
on the nature and quality of birds, serpents, and 
herbs. There is extant a poem upon the nature 
and power of herbs under Marer’s name ; but it 
is spurious. He also wrote a supplement to 
Homer, as Quintus Calaber did afterwards in 
Greek. 


mangrova-traas^ who^a branebt* aadUthillk trunks 
seem ta cover tbti plaiiia; wbii^ m flsi^entl^ 
overflown. The wood of the matigrove, when 
used in ships, 3rc., is dumble, beinff subject 
neither to split nor rot. W. 

of I^xa. long. 70. W:;- ' . ; . J 

MACHAON^ a celebirated pbysloihii ‘among 
the ancients, son of Ailsculapios,^ gndv brother to 
Podalirus. He went to th^s Twjwi w^f^with the 
inhabitants of Trica, Itham4,.an4 C£oh|Ma. Ac- 
cording to some, he was king of MesiSllia. lie 
was physician to the Greeks during the Trojan 
war. Some say he was killed before Troy, by 
Euryplus, the son of Telephus. He received 
divine honors after death, and had a temple in 
Messenia. 

MACHIAVEL (Nicholas), a famous political 
writer of the sixteenth century, of a distinguished 
family at Florence. He wrote in his native lan- 
guage with great elegance and politeness, though 
he understood very little Latin. He composed 
a comedy upon the ancient Greek model; in 
which he satirised many of the Florentine ladies, 
and which was so well received that pope I^eo 
X. caused it to be acted at Rome. He was 


MACERATA, a tpwn and delegation of Italy, 
in the stales of the church. It is situated at the 
top of a beautiful hill, contiguous to the river 
Chienti ; and the place is said to be noted for its 
superior society. Here are a university, founded 
in the end of the thirteenth century, a .Fesuits’ 
college, two academies, and a public school. It 
is likewise the see of a bishop. Population 
10,000. Twenty miles south of Ancona, and 
too N. N. E. of Home. 

MACERATE, V. a, } Fr. macercr; Lat. wa- 

Macera'tio.v. Sccro. To steep ; infuse; 
soak ; exhaust ; make lean. 

Covetous men are all fools : for what greater folly 
can there be, or madness, than for such a man to 
macerate himself when he need not ? 

Burton on Melancholt/, 

Recurrent pains of the stomach, megrims, and 
other recurrent head-aches, macerate the parts, and 
render the looks of patients consumptive and pining. 

Ilarvexf on Comumytione, 

The saliva serves for a maceration and dissolution 
of the meat into a chyle. Ray on the Creation, 

Out of an excess of zeal thay practise mortifica- 
tions ; they macerate tlieir bodies, and impair their 
health. Fiddes, 

In lotions, in women’s cases, he orders two portions 
of hellebore macerated in two cotylse of wati r. 

Arbuthnot, 

. Maceration is the steeping of a solid body in a fluid 
in order to soften it, without impregnating the fluid. 

Farkes'e Cf^mical Catechism* 

MACHERUS, in ancient geography, r citadel 
on tl^ other side Jordan, near the mountains of 
Moab near the lake Asphalt! lea, on north 
■vide. It was the south boundary of the Peram, 
lAtuated on a mountain encompassed lound with 
deep and broad valleys; built by Alexander, 
king of the Jews, destroyed by Gaftihius in the 
war with Aristobuliis^ and rebuilt by Herod 
with « cognominal town round it. 'ndre Joht 
the Bji^ist walbeheaded. " 

HALAJ d prSonth Adtditi^ in 
^ fencil bf Quito. envtidns. bfoduce 
|1reckoRed the best in all and 


secretary, and afterwards historiographer, to the 
republic of Florence. The house of Medicis 
procured him this last office, with a handsome 
salary, to pacify his resentment for having suf- 
fered the torture upon suspicion of being an ac- 
complice in the conspiracy of the Sod erini, against 
that house, when Machiavel bore his sufmings 
heroically without making any confessio^f He 
was also strongly suspected of being 
in another conspiracy against cardinal J Ratle 
Medicis, afterwards pope by the name fit- 
ment VII. However, they carried on ;fro- 
ceedings against him; but from that ho 
turned every thing into ridicule, and gO' linself 
up to irreligion. lie died in 1530. all his 
writings, the most celebrated is a poljj al trea* 
tise entitled the Prince ; which has beei islaied 
into several languages, and written :ain.st hy 
many authors. The world is not ag! as to his 
motives in writing this work; soi think he 
meant to recommend tyrannical mi is ; others, 
that he only delineated them to excit< ►horrence. 
He also wrote Reflections on Titot vius, which 
are curious; The History of tee, froai 
1205 to 1494; aad 'a 4to. volume poems^&c. 
MACHINES n. #. Fr. mdehinei machitier, 
M Acii'i K ATE, V, a, Lat. machmti machinor ; 
Maciiina'tion, n, s, Gr, ftaxapet^ Anengine; 
Machin'ery, a compound Of mecha- 

Macu'imist. 4iical contfiv^^ 

machinate is, to plan; contrive : mactoinatiwij 
the contrivance, schomfi 
to bad plans ojr nUacbincfy, 

workmanship ; nmcMatsi. V 

structor of such woj^mamtp^.. > 

■ O from 

That would niy- ^ 

Froifa those who in ihy 
Afa for my 
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Be fruftlrate, all yo atretagcms of hell 
And devilish machinationi, come to nought. 

Milton^ 

In the hollow side. 

Selected numbers of their soldiers hide ; 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels stuff the dark abode* 

Dryden, 

In a watch’s fine fnachine. 

The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year. 

Derive their secondary power 

From that which simply points the hour. 

Prior. 

The marvellous falde includes whatever is super- 
natural, and especially the machines of tlie gods. 

Pope, 

Machine, in general, signifies any thing that 
serves to augnnent or to regulate moving powers : 
or it is any body destined to produce motion, so 
as to save eitiier time or force. The word comes 
from the Greek /iaxav»|, invention or art: and 
licnee, in strictness, a machine is something that 
consists more in art and invention than in the 
strength and solidity of the materials. Machines 
are either simple or compound. Tlie simple ones 
are the seven mechanical powers, viz. lever, 
balance, pulley, axis and wh(?el, wedge, screw, 
and inclined plane. Se(3 MranANics. From 
these the compound ones are formed by various 
combinations, and serve for different purposes. 
See Machinkuy. 

Machines useu in war, amongst the Greeks, 
were principally these: 1. KXt/iaicti;, or scaling 
ladders ; 2. The battering ram ; 3. 'Phe helepo. 
lis ; 4. The tortoise, called by the 

Homans testudo ; 5. The xiopn. or agger, which 
was faced with stone, and raised higher than the 
wall ; 6. Upon the trupyot, or 

towers of wood ; 7. rtppac, or osier hurdles ; B. 
Catapult® or KaraTrtXno, from which they threw 
arrows with amazing force ; and, 9. The Xt0o/3oXot, 
TTfrpojSoXoi, or a</i€rt;pia i from wliich stones were 
cast withjgreat velocity. The principal warlike 
machines made use of by the Uomaiis were the 
ram, the lupus or wolf, the testudo or tortoise, 
the balista, the catapulta, and the scorpion. 

Machikeuy, in epic and dramatic poetry, is 
when the poet brings some supernatural being 
»Von the stage, to solve some difficulty, or per- 
form some exploit out of the reach of human 
power. The ancient dramatic poets never made 
use of machines, unless where there was an abso- 
lute necessity for so doing : whence the precept 
of Hoiace ; 

Nee Deus intersit, niii dignus vindice nodua 
Incident. 

It is quite otherwise with epic poets, who intro- 
^ce them in every part of their poems. In 
Milton’s Paradise tost the greater part of the 
actors are supernatural personages: Homer and 
Virgil perform nothing without them ; and, in 
Voltaire’s lienriade, the poet has made excellent 
use of St. Lewis. 

MACHUL, an instrument of music among 
the Hebrews. Kircher apprehends . tiijit the 
name was given to two kinds of instruments, 
one of the stringed and the other of the pulsatile 
kind. That of the former sort had six chords ; 
though there is great reason la doubt whether an 


*nstrument requiring the aid of the hair-bow, 
and so much resembling the violin, be so an- 
cient. The latter was of a circular form, made* 
of metal, and either hung round with little bells, 
or furnished with iron rings suspended on a rod 
or bar that passed across the circle. Kircher 
supposes that it was moved to and fro by a 
handle fixed to it, and thus emitted a melan- 
choly kind of murmur. 

MACIIYNLF.TH, an ancient market-town of 
North Wales in Montgomeryshire, 200 miles 
from London, and thirty from Montgomery. It 
has a market on Monday, and fairs. It is seated 
on the Douay, over which there is a large stone 
bridge, leading into Mcrioneth.shire.'- Here 
Owen Glyndower exercised the first acts of his 
royalty in 1402 ; here he accepted the crown of 
Wales, and assembled a parliament ; and the 
house wherein they met remains, but is divided 
into tenements. The town-ball is a plain build- 
ing ; and here is a grammar-school. A con- 
siderable tanning business is carried on, and also 
tiie manufactures of flannels ai»d cottons. 

MACK (Charles, baron V^on), an Austrian 
general, famous only for bis defeats, was born in 
Franconia in 17,V2. lie was well educated ; but, 
on leaving college, enlisted as a private in a 
regiment of dragoons. In the war with 'Purkey 
he was noticed by marshal Lascy, who gave him 
a commission. The spirit of enterprise which he 
now displayed j)rocured him tl)e favor of J.aii- 
dohn, who made* him his aide-de-camp, and 
recommended him to the emperor. On the war 
witli France, M*ack was appointed quarter- 
master-general of the army of the prince of 
Cobourg, and directed the campaign of 179.3, 
He was afterwards employed in negociating 
with Dumouriez. He again served under the 
prifice of Cobourg in the Netherlands; and in 
1797 succeeded the archduke Charles in the com- 
mand of the army of the Khine. The following 
year he was sent to Naples, ami boasted that he 
vNOidd soon ilrive the enemy out of Italy; hut 
being beaten, and sus])ecled of treason by the 
Neapolitans, he lied to the French camp, and 
was sent prisoner to Dijon. He wms afterwards 
removed to Paris on parole, and in April, 1800, 
made his oseai)e to X'ienna. Fitiding means to 
justify his conduct, he was in 1804 constilulcd 
cornmander-in-chief in the Tyrol, Dalmatia, and 
Italy. In 1805 he was opposed to Huouaparle, 
who forced him to retreat beyond the Danube, 
and to submit to the famous ca[)iiu]ation of Ulrn, 
by which 28,000 Austrians became prisoners. 
Mack was permitted to go to X’ienna, where he 
was tried before a military tribunal, and re- 
ceived the sentence of death. His doom, how- 
ever, was commuted by the emperor for impri- 
sonment; and he was, after a time, released, and 
died in obscurity. 

MACKENZIE (Sir George), of Roystoun, 
F.R.S., first earl of Cromarty, was born in 
1630. His father dying in 1654, he raised some 
troops and joined lord Middleton, to attempt 
the restoration of king Charles IL, but being 
defeated by colonel Morgati, he made an honor- 
able capitulation. After the restoration he was 
employed in several public offices. In 1678 he 
was appointed lord justice general ; in 1681 he 
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was made a lord of session, and lord register. 
He now purchased Roysloun, and continued to 
have the chief rule in Scotland, during the 
reigns of Charles IT. and James 11., by whom, 
in 1GB5, he was created lord viscount Tarbat; 
but by his arbitrary proceedings, rendered him- 
self very unpopular ; notwithstanding which, he 
was, in 1692, restored by ^VilliaIrl HI. to his 
ortice of lord register. In 1G95 he resigned 
upon a pension of £400 a year ; but upon queen 
Anne’s accession be was a|)pointed secretary of 
state; and, in 1703, created earl of Cromarty, 
in 1704 lie resigned, and was made lord justice 
general, which he held till 1710. He died 
at New Tarbat on the 17tli of August, 1714. He 
was an original and useful member of the Iloyal 
Society, and wrote many valuable papers in the 
IMiilosophical Transactions. He also published, 
l.A \ indication of King Robert 111., Kdin- 
burgh, 4to. 1695; 2. and 3. Two Letters on the 
Union ; 4. A short J\.xplicalion of Daniel’s Pro- 
]ihecy, and St. Jolin’s Uevidation, Kdiuburgh, 
1706, 4to.; 5. Historical Account of the Con- 
spiracy of the Earl of Cowrie and U. Logan of 
Uestalrig, against Janies VL, V!.dmburgh, 1713, 
J’vo. ; and some other tracts. 

IVlAcRriNZiF.’s Rivrn, a river of North Ame- 
ica, issuing out of Hum Lake, and emptying 
.tself into the Trozen Ocean in lat. 70'^ N., and 
long. 135° W. 

IMACK'EHKL, n. s. \ Fr. viaqiiereau ; Bclg. 

Mac k'l UEL-GA i.E. S machered; Tout, mack- 
enll ; all perhaps of l.al, viaada^w. spot. A well 
known spotted fish : mackerel-gale, a hard gale, 
such as brings mackerel. 

Soino lish arc gutted, split, and kept in pickle ; as 
whiting and inackercl. Carexe’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Law orden d that the Sunday should have rest ; 
.And (hut no nyinpli In r noisy food should sell, ^ 
Except it were new milk or mackerel. 

King^e Cook, 
They put up every sail. 

The wind was fair, hut blew a rnackrel-galf’. 

Drydcn, 

Sooner shall cats disport in water clear, 

And speckled mackreh gra/c the meadows fair, 

'I'han i forget my shepherd's wonted lov«. 

Coy, 

1 am living fast to sec the time when a book that 
misses its tide shall he neglected, as the moon hy 
ilay, or like mackrel a week after the season. 

Swift, 

MACKEY (John), employed by the govern- 
ment as a spy upon James 11,, after the revolu- 
tion, was author of Memoirs of James’s court at 
St. Germaine, and of the court of England in 
the reigns ot William Ui ., and queen Anne, in 
which are many curious anecd.i.tes not to be met 
with in any other work. He died in 1720. 

MACKINTOSH (Sir James), a British sluies- 
inan and historical writer. He was born at 
Alldowric in Invcrnesshire, in Scotland, on the 
24lh of October, 1765 ; at the school of Forlrose 
he exhibited talents of a superior order, and was, 
in consequence, removed to King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Here he contracted a friendship with 
Kobert Hall, that influenced his college studies 
as well as bis future destinies. From college he 
proceeded to Edinburgh, where in 1787 he gra- 
duated in medicine, although ii does not appear 


that he ever meant seriously to pursue that pro- 
fession. He now appeared as author of a pam- 
phlet on the Regency Question : next he pro- 
duced his Vindida Gallica, a reply to Burke’s 
letter on the French Revolution. In 1792, be 
entered liimself at Lincoln’s Inn, where he soon 
distinguished himself by a course of lectures 
which he delivered upon the Law of Nations, 
In 1803, he attained a still further addition to his 
fame by his defence of the author of a libel upon 
Buonaparte, and was almost immediately pro- 
moted 10 the Recordership of Bombay. Upon 
bis return to England, after an absence of nine 
years, lie was elected to parliament for the county 
of Nairn, and his ardour and genius were there 
chiefly directed to the reformation of the Criminal 
Code, a task bcqiKiathod by his eminent but un. 
fortunate friend Sir Samuel Romilly. Sif James 
was known as a contributor to the Edinburgh 
and Ollier Reviews : his discourses on the l.aws 
of F^igland were much esteemed ; but bis la.q 
work, a History of England, is incomplete. He 
died at the age of GO, on the 30tli of May, 1832. 

MAC LIN (Charles), a celebrated actor and 
dramatic writer, born in the north of Ireland in 
1698. His original name was Maclaughlin. lie 
became a performer in Lincoln’s I mi company 
in 1785; and not long after was tried for killing 
a brother comedian in a quarrel, and found 
guilty of manslaughter. His features were so 
extremely harsh, that (^uiu rather profanely said 
of him, ‘ If God writes a legible hand, that fel- 
low’s u villain.’ lie was, notwithstanding this, 
a man of humanity and extensive liberality, lie 
wrote two plays, which are esteemed, viz. Lore 
a-la-mode, and The Man of the World. Ho 
died in 1797. His principal character was Shy- 
lock, which he performed with so much perfec- 
tion, that Pope said of him, 

This is the Jew — Uiat Shakspeare drew. 

MACKNIGHT (James), D.D., a learncl 
clergyman of the chiuch of Scotland, one of 
ministers of Edinburgh, and author of several 
valuable works on theology, in 1772 he was 
appointed minister of lady Yester’s church; and 
in 1779 one of the ministers of the old church, 
Edinburgh. He published, 1. The Harmony of 
the Four Gospels, in 4to. 1756 ; 2. The Truth 
of the Gospel History, 1763; 3. Translation of, 
and Commentary on, the Epistles, 1787. He 
died January 13th, 1800. 

MACLAURIN (Colin), F.R.S., an eminent 
mathematician and philosopher, wa.s the son ol 
a clergyman, and born at Kilmoddan in Scot- 
land in 1698. He was sent to the ujnivtJrsiiy td 
Glasgow in 1709, where he studied five years. 
great talents for mathematics appeared so early as 
at twelve years of age; when, having accidentally 
met with an Euclid, he became in a few days 
master of the first six books without assistance: 
and in his sixteenth year he' had invented many 
of the propositions aflerwards published under 
the title of Geometria Organica. In his fifteeuin 
year he took the degree of M.A., when he com- 
posed and defended a thesis On the Power 
Gravity, with great applause. After this he re- 
tired to a country seat of his uncle, where 
spent two or three years, as his parents wer 
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dead. In 1717 be stood candidate for the pro- 
fessorihlp^cfriimi^ittati^ Mariscbal Col- 
lege of Aberdeen^' end' obtained it after a ten 
daysV contest Mrith a very able competitor. In 
1719 be; went to l/>ndoni where he became ac- 
quaint with Dr, l(oadly, then bishop of Ban- 
gor, Dr. Qarke, Sir Isaac Newton, ^ other 
eminent inen, and was admitted F. R. S. In an- 
other journey, in 1721, he contracted an intimacy 
wiih Martin Folkes, es<i. P.R.S. which lasted 
to his death. In 1722 lord Polwarth, plenipo- 
tentiary to the congress of Cambray, engaged 
him as a tutor and companion to his eldest son, 
on his travels. After a short stay at Paris, and 
visiting other towns in France, they fixed in 
Lorrain; where Maclaurin wrote his piece On 
the Percussion of Bodies, which gamed the 
prize of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 
1724. But his pupil dying soon after, at Mont- 
pelier, he returned immediately to Aberdeen, 
where he was hardly settled when he received 
an invitation to Edinburgh, to supply the place 
of Mr. James Gregory. He had here many 
difficulties to encounter, arising from compe- 
titors, which, however, were all surmounted, 
partly by the assistance of Sir Isaac Newton; 
and, in November 1725, he was introduced into 
the university. In 1733 he married Anne, 
daughter of solicitor Stewart, by whom he had 
seven children, of whom five survived him. In 
1734 Berkeli^, bishop of Cloyne, published a 
piece called The Analyst ; in which he took oc- 
casion, from some disputes that had arisen con- 
cerning the grounds or the fluxionary metiiod, to 
explode the method itself, and to charge mathe- 
maticians in general with infideHty in religion. 
Maclaurin thought himself included in this 
charge, and began an answer to Berkeley’s book ; 
but, as he pcoceededr SO many new theories and 
problems occurred to him, that, instead of a 
vindicatory pamphlet, he published A Complete 
System of Fluxions, with their Application to 
the most Considerable Problems in Geometry 
and Natural Philosophy; Edinburgh, in 1742, 
2 vols. 4to. He also published many useful 
tracts in the fifth and sixth volumes of the Medi- 
cal Essays, in Edtaburgh ; as well as in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. In the midst of these 
Studies, he was ready to Icbd his assistance in 
promoting any scheme for the service of his 
country, tinder his direction .the geography of 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands was first accu- 
rately ascertained in 1739*' In 1745, having 
been yery active in fortifying the city of Edin- 
burgk against the rebel army, he was obliged to 
tiy to dm north of England ; where he was in- 
vited byatchbishop Herring to reside with him 
dining hii stay bein^ in this ei^pedition 
^poied to ooid and hardshipst he contracted an 
ulOtis wbiek;pdlan end lo bis life, in June 1746, 
H the UM of lortyaeight. On variaus occasions 
bis firtends and his. country by 
i IPrOmpent ^sputes having arisen 
he preHbted 

w mef'cettiiiiksiw^ two elabofatc 


versities, entitling them to certain annuities, upon 
the voluntary apnual payment of a certaiii sum 
by the incumbent. He gained the prize of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in 1724; and in * 
1740 the academy adjudged him a prize, for 
solving the motion of the tides from the theory 
of gravity ; a question which had been given out 
the former year without receiving any solution. 
He had only ten days to draw up this paper. 
He afterwards revised the whqle, and inserted it 
in his Treatise of Fluxions; lb he did dso the 
substance of the former piece. After his death 
two volumes more appeared ; his Algebra, and 
his Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s I^ilosophi- 
cal Discoveries. 

MACON, an ancient post-town, foe chief 
place of the department of the SaonC et ^ire in 
France. It has civil and commercial uibonals, 
a philosophical society, and one for tlie arts and 
belles leltres; with 10,411 inhabitants. This 
town is situated in a very pleasant and fertile 
country on the right bank of the Saone, at the 
foot of a hill, but is very irregularly built, and 
with narrow streets: it is, how^pr, daily ’in- 
proving by the addition of mefltn buildings. 
Since the demolition of its walls ^ffiias been sur- 
rounded with agreeable walks. The quays are 
remarkable, as well as a bridge of thirteen arches 
over the Saone said to have been built in the 
time of Cssar. Its origin goes farther back 
than the conc^uest of Gaul ; the Romans estab- 
lished magazines in it and fortified it. It once 
belonged to the Burgundians, and then passed 
into the hands of the successors of Clovis. It is 
the native country of Dombay, the celebrated 
botanist. The manufactures are woollen counter- 
panes, linens, hats, and dried confectionary; 
there are also some iron foundries. It carries 
on a considerable trade in Burgundy wines, 
corn, Hour, hoops, timber, ^c. Among its pub- 
lic buildings may be mentioned the « town-hall,, 
the baths, the triumphal arch, the ruins of the 
temple of Janus, and the ancient bishop’s palace. 
It is about 300 miles south-east of Paris. 

MACPIIERSON (James), esq. M.P., a 
Scottish writer of considerable celebrity, born in 
1737. His first and most celebrated work was 
A Translation of Ossians Poems ; the authenti- 
city of which was attacked by Dr. Johnson and 
others, and their merit ascribed to Maepherson 
himself ; who wrote a threatening letter to the doc- 
tor, which he answered in terms equally indignant. 
See OssiAN. In 1773 he published a translation 
of the Iliad into heroic prose. He also wrote A 
History of Great Britain from 1600 lo the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover, in 2 vols, 4to. ; 
and an Introduction to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland. He published likewise some 
pamphlets in defence of lord North’s adminis- 
tration, on whose side he voted in the house of 
commons. He died in February 1796, aged 
fifty-nine. 

MACQUARRIE Island, an island of the 
South Pacific Ocean, discovered in 1811, by 
some resolute seal-fishers from New Holland. 
It is eighteen miles in lengthy from no^ to 
south, and about six in breadth ..‘.'Atillhc diitance 
of^ight leagues other smaller island# were dts- 
covored^ which were called foe Judge and his 
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Clerks ; and several -others hi a south direction, 
which were called the Bishop and his Clerks. 
The first adventurers killed not fewer than 80,000 
seals here. Long. 109° K., lat. 52° 41' S. 

MACQUEli (Peter Joseph), was bom in 
Paris, 9th of (October, 1718. lie was descended 
from a respectable family, and was a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and professor of phar- 
macy. He was engaged in the Journal des 
S^avans for the a^rticles medicine and chemistry, 
^nd had a sliare in the Pharmacopasia Pari- 
siensis, published in 1758, in 4to. His other 
works are, 1. FJemens de Chimie Thcorique; 
Paris, 1749, 1753, 12mo. ; which have been 
translated into English and German. 2. Ele- 
mens de Chimie Pratique, 1751, 2 vols. 12mo. 
These two works were re-published together, in 
1756, in 3 vols. 12mo. 3. Plan d’un Coiirs de 

Chimie Experimentale et raisonnec, 1757, 12mo.; 
in which he was associated with M. Beaume. 
4. Formulae Medicamentorum Magistralium, 
1763. 5. L'Art de la Teinture en Soie, 1763. 
6. Dictionnaire de Chimie, contenant la Theorie 
et la Pratic^ de cet art, 1766, 2 vols. 8vo; 
which has translated into German with 

notes, and iiwwEnglish with notes, by Mr. Kcir. 
Macquer, by his labors and writings, contributed 
very much to the improvement of chemistry. 
He died at Paris, February 16th, 1784. 

Macquer (Philip), brother to the above, was 
born in Paris, 1720, and became advocate of the 
arliament of Paris. A weakness in his lungs 
aving prevented him from pleading, he dedi- 
cated himself to literary pursuits. His works 
are, 1. I/Abrege Chronologique de rilistoire 
Ecclesiastique, 3 vols. 8vo. 2. Les Annales 
Romaines, 1756, 8vo, : a very judicious compi- 
lation. 3. Abregc Chronologique de I’llistoire 
d’Espagne et de Portugal, 1765 ; 2 vols. 8vo. 
He died on the 27th of January 1770, aged fifty. 
He had also a share in the Dictionary of Arts 
and Professions, 2 vols. 8vo., and the Transla- 
tion of the Syphilis of Fracastor, published by 
I.acombe. 

MAClilNUS, one of the best Latin poets of 
the sixteenth century, was born at Loudon. His 
real name was John Salmon ; but he took that of 
Macrin, from his being frequently so called in 
ridicule by Francis 1. on account of his extraor- 
dinary leanness. He was preceptor to Claudius 
of Savoy, count Tendc ; and to Honorius, the 
count's brother; and wrote several pieces of 
poetry in lyric verse, which were so admired, 
that he was called the Horace of his time. He 
died of old age, at Loudon, in 1555. 


which was not natural to him. Barthius reckom 
him a Christian ; but Spanheiin and Fabriciui 
suppose him to have been a pagan. It is how. 
ever certain that he was of consular dignity, and 
one of the chamberlains to Theodosius. He wrote 
a commentary upon Cicero’s Somnium Scipionb, 
and seven books of Saturnalia, which treat of 
various subjects, and are an'agreeable mixture of 
criticism and antiquarian research. He made 
great use of other works, borrowing not only 
their materials, but even* their language, 'for 
which he makes an apology at the commence- 
ment of his work. ‘ I shall here,’ says he, 
‘imitate the bees, who suck the best juices from 
all sorts of flowers, and afterwards work them up 
into various forms and orders, with some mixture 
of their own proper spirit' The Somnium 
Scipionis and Saturnalia have been often printed 
to which has been added, in the later editions, a 
piece entitled De Differentiis et Societatibus 
Graeci Verbi. 

MACROCEPIIALUS, from naKpost great, 
and KE^aXff, bead, denotes a person with a head 
larger or longer than the common size. Macro- 
cephali is a name given to a certain nation who, 
according to the accounts of authors, were 
famous for the unseemly length of their heads, 
yet custom so far habituated them to it that, in- 
stead of looking on it as a deformity, they 
esteemed it a beauty, and, as soon as the child 
was born, moulded and fashioned its head to as 
great a length as possible, and afterwards used 
rollers and bandages for the same purpose. 

MACROCNESIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the monogyiiia order, and pentaudria class, of 
plants ; natural order thirtietn, contorta;. 

Mactation, l^tin mactatio, was performed 
either by the priest himself, or some of hU infe- 
rior officers, called popte, agones, cultraril, and 
victimarii ; but, before the beast was killed, the 
priest turning himself to the east, drew a 
crooked line with his knife from the folrejiead to 
tbe tail. Among the Greeks this ceremony wiu 
performed most commonly by the prie^ or in 
nis absence by the most honorable person 
present. If the sacrifice was offered to the 
celestial gods, the victim’s throat wa^ bent up- 
wards towards heaven ; if to the infernal, or to 
heroes, it was killed with its throat towards the 
ground. The manner of killing the animal was 
by a stroke on the head, and, after it was falleiij 
thrusting a knife into its throat. Good or m 
success was predicted from the struggles of the 
beast, or its quiet submission to the blow, from 
the flowing of the blood, and the length of tium 


MACROBII, from fiaxpoc Pwct ^ong life. 1. it lived after the fall, &c. 

A people of Ethiopia, celebrated for their justice MAC'ULA, n.s. j Lat. macufy* A spot , 

and the innocence of their manners, as well as Mac’ulate, w.a. > to stain, or matk vnti 

for their uncommon longevity. See Ethiopia. Macula'tion. 3 spots. ' 

2 . A people in the island of Meroo. 3. The Hy- I will throw my glove lo death himself, 

perboreans were also called Macrobii. That there’s no maottUttion in thy heart. 

MACROBIUS (Ambrosius Aurelius ’Tbeodo- 
5 ius), an ancient Latin writer who flourished And lastly, the body of the sun may 
about the end of the fourth century. His country some spots or maeul^ gnaieT than * 
and religion are uncertain. Erasmus, in his means be darkeny* ^ Tit^r of the Earth. 
Ciceronianus. seems to think he was a Greek ; Bun^t iwery j 

and he hin^slllf tells us, in the preface to his Sa- in astronomy^ dark spots 

tumalia, tha^. he was not a Roman,, but labored on tbe^ luminous sorfacb of the sun and in > 
under fte in^venience of writing in a language and even some of the planOts. See Astbon 
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MAD, adj.i V, a. & v. n. Sax. maa'b, ^emaa'^ ; 
Mad^brajm, adj. Modern Goth, mod ; 

Mad'brained, (Gotb.metda, to di- 

Mad'cap, n, 8 , vide?) Distracted or 

Mad'oen, V. n., &c. ^disordered in mind ; 
Mad'house, n. 8. deranged ; lunatic ; 

Mad'lv, adv. hence, enraged ; fu- 

Mad'man, n. 8, rious ; violently af- 

Mai/ness. _ fected with desire, 

taking on, after, of, or for, before the object: 
to mad is to make or be furious ; make or be 
mad: mad-brain and rnad-brained, disordered 
or distracted ; hot-headed : madcap (taking the 
cap for the head) a madman : to madden, to be- 
come or behave as deranged. The other deri- 
vatives seem obvious in their meaning. 

And manye of hem seiden, he hath a deuel, and 
madditlu Wiclif. Jon. 10. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are mad 
upon their idols. J^>'‘ i* '^8* 

They shall be like madmeut sparing none, but still 
sporting. 2 Ksdr, xvi. 71. 

Hirhesse a robe of purple on had, 

No trowo not that I he or mad. 

For in this world is none it liche, 

Ne by a thousand dele so riche. 

ChatiTPr. Cant. TaIPK. 

O villain! cried out Zclmane, madded with finding 
an unlooked-for rival. Sidnen. 

Alack, sir, he is mad. 

— *Tis the time’s plague when madmen lead the blind. 

Shakspeure. 

I'his will witness outwardly. 

As strongly as the conscience does within, 

To the madding of her lord. Id. Vymheline. 

I give my hand opposed against my heart, 

Unto a madbrain ruaesby, full of spleen. 

Shakspeare, 

He let fall his book, 

And, as he stooped again to take it up, 

Tliis madhrained bridegroom took him such a cuff, 
That down fell priest and book. /d. 

The nimble-footed mcuicap prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daft the world aside. 

And bid it pass. Henry /I . 

The power ot God sets bounds to the raging of the 
sea, and restrains the madness of the people. 

King Charles. 

Holy writ represents St. Haul as making havor k 
of the church, and persecuting that way unto the 
death, and being exceedingly mad gainst them. 

Decay of Piety. 

We must bind our passions in chains, lest, like 
^md folks, they break tneir locks and bolts, and do 
the mischief they can. 

Taulor*$ Worthy Communicant, 
Cupid, of thee the poets sung. 

Thy mother from the sea was spning ; 

But they were mad to make thee young, Denham, 
His gestures fierce 

He marked, and mad demeanour when alone. 

Milton, 

Tha madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots raged: dire was the noise 
Of conflicts ! Id, Paradise Lost, 

Madmen ought not to be mad ; 

But who can help his frenzy 1 

. DrydmCs Spanish Frutr, 

The world is running mad aftt r farce, the ex- 
««nuty of bad poetry, or rather the jndgmappt that 
fallen upon dramatic writing. , J^den. 

mods me, that perhaps ignoble 
”ave overlaid him, for they could not c^lunp. 

voi..;xik.~-Part2. T’ 


She, mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. Id, 
He waved a torch aloft, and madly vain, 

Sought godlike worship from a servile train. Id, 
He raved with all the madness of despair, 

He roared, he l)eat his breast, and tore his hair. 

Id. 

A bear, enraged at^he stinging of a bee, ran like 
7nad into the bee-garden, and overturned all the 
hives. IJ Kstrunge. 

A fellow in a madhmise being asked how he came 
there? Why, says he, the mad folks abroad are too 
many for us, and so they have mastered all the sober 
people, and cooped them up here. Id. 

He that eagerly pursues any thing, is no better 
than a madman. Id, 

There arc degiecs of madness as of folly, the dis- 
orderly jumbling ideas tugctlier, in some more, some 
less. Locke, 

The people are not so very mad of acorns, but 
that they could be content to cat the bread of civil 
persons. Hymer, 

Delusive ideas are tbi.’; motives of the greatest part 
of mankind, and a heated imagination the power by 
which their actions are incited : the world, in the 
eye of a philosopher, may be said ^pbe a large wmi- 
honsp. Mackenzie. 

He who tu*s a madman's hands, or takes away his 
sword, loves his |)erson while he disarms his frenzy. 

South. 

Hut some strange graces and odd (lights she had. 
Was just not ugly, and was just not »mu/. Pope, 
The ilog-star rages, nay, ’tis past a doubt. 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out ; 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and maddni round the land. 

Id. 

Such madd'ninir draughts of beauty, 

7 \s for a while o’crwlichned his raptured thought. 

Thomson, 

As a man inebriated only by vapours, soon re- 
covers in the open air, a nation discontenttA to i/wd- 
um, without any aderpiate cause, will return to its 
wits and allegiance, when a little pause has cooled it 
to reflection. Johnson. 

A crowd gather round a dog suspected of mud- 
fW’Ns, and they begin by leazing the devoted animal 
on every side ; if he attempts to stand upon the de- 
fensive, and V)ite ; then he is unanimously found guilty, 
for a mad-dog always snaps at evtuy thing ; if, on 
the contrary, he strives to escap by running away, 
then he can expect no compassion, for mad dogs 
always run straight forward l>efore them. 

Goldsmith, 

Goading the wise to madness ; from the dull 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afresh, for they were waxing out of dale. 

And mortals dared to ponder lor themselves, 

To weigh kings in tlie balance, and to speak 
Of freedom, the forbidden fruit. Byron, 

MaDjW.s. Sax, malSu. An earth worm. 
MADAGASCAR (or Madegasse, a native- 
name). Madagascar seems first to have been 
made vaguely known to bhiropeans by Marco 
Paulo, who received some information rejecting 
it by its present name, from the Arabs. The an- 
cients were probably wholly unacquainted with 
it. Tt also escaped the notice of De Gama, who 
coasted along Africa ; and was first seen by Lo- 
renzo Almeida in l/iOfi, from who^t it received 
the name of St. Lawrence, which it retained until 
the reign of Henry IV., when soi^^Trench navi- 
oators gave it that of Isle Dauphin. 
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This is one of the largest islands of the world, 
being 240 leagues long, from north to south, and 
from forty to seventy leagues broad. It is sepa- 
rated from the coast of Africa by the channel of 
Mosambique, from eighty leagues to 120 broad. 
A ridge of mountains (said to have an elevation 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet) runs through the island 
from north to south, coiitainihg various valuable 
minerals and fossils^ and also gives rise to a vast 
number of rivers and rivulets, which reach the 
sea, and abound in hsh. In no region of the 
globe is vegetation more luxuriant than in this 
island, where nature abandoned to its own fer- 
tility produces the most various productions. 
The hills are covered to their summits with im- 
mense timber trees, and the plains or vast savan- 
nahs, are clothed with a rich herbage, affording 
pasture to innumerable cattle and sheep. Rice 
IS cultivated to a great extent, and all the other 
vegetables and fruits of the tropics grow spon- 
taneously. Unfortunately, liowever, this smiling 
scene is generally more than counterbalanced 
by the extreme unbealthiness of the climate, 
%vhich renders i«lhe rdmost certain grave of Ku- 
ropeans. 

The wild animals of the island are of few spe- 
cies, there being neither lions, tigers, nor ele- 
phants, nor does it possess the horse. 

At present Madagascar affords few objects of 
commerce, and its exports are almost totally con- 
bned to rice and cattle to the Mauritius. The 
Arabs export some of the species of fruit called 
sea cocoa-nut, or cocoa-nut of the Maldivas, 
(nux medica of botanists). The tree which 
affords this fruit is a species of palm, and is 
found on the Isle of Palms, on the coast of Ma- 
dagascar only ; at least, it has not hitherto been 
discovered in any other part of the world. The 
nuts picked up on the shores of the Maldiva islands 
are probably conveyed there in the south-west 
monsoon, when the currents between Mada- 
gascar and these islands set to the north-east. 

The nuts of the Ravensera have also been ex- 
ported : they are of an acrid aromatic nature, 
and used by the natives to season their food. 
The other objects of commerce are eagle or 
aloe wood (agallochum), which may be pro- 
cured in any quantity, but of which little or 
none is taken off. The island affords cotton, 
and many useful gums and resins, amongst which 
is the clastic gum, or India rubber (iatropha elas- 
tica). 

The island of Madagascar is inhabited by va- 
rious tribes or castes, whose physical and moral 
characteristics denote their being de.scended 
from very different races. 1. Tin; Retsimicarac.s, 
or negro race, who in! mbit th(‘ north-east coast, 
are in general stout and well made, and the 
women handsome ; but Ihe men arc drunkards, 
cowardii, and thieves. The Antibanivouls, 
neighbours of the last named caste, are inore' la- 
borioq^ and less debauched, but also more stupid 
and ignorant. The Belaliracnes empldjjr them- 
selves chiefly in raising cattle. 2. The Ilovas, 
who inhabit the province of Ancove, n^r the 
middle of ihe island, differ entirely from the 
above tri^sl; They are tall and well made, 
though rather slender, and much resemble the 
natives of India, having long black hair, aqui- 
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line noses, and thin lips : there is also some dif- 
ference in their dialect. This caste is by far the 
most advanced in the arts, being acquainted with 
the manner of forging iron, and are correct imi- 
tators of the nicest European works in metal : 
their chains of gold and silver are particularly 
fine. They inhabit the most healthy province of the 
island, being from its elevation so cold in winter 
that fires are necessary ; but, the province pro- 
ducing neither tree nor shrub, they use the straw 
of a gramineous plant as fuel. 3. The Autama- 
houris form another peculiar caste, whose lan- 
guage differs from that of the other tribes, being 
a dialect of the Malay, and their features also 
denote their being descended from the Malay 
race. Tn the centre of the island is said to exist 
a race of dwarfs, named Kimos, who do not ex- 
ceed three feet and a half in height, whose arms 
are extremely long, with paws like those of the 
ape, and the females totally without breasts, 
nourishing their infants with cows' milk, of which 
animals they breed great herds. A Kimos wo- 
man was sold to the French at Fort Dauphin in 
1768, and is the only individual of the species 
ever seen by Europeans. A detail of tlic subdi- 
visions of all these races would lead us far be- 
yond the limits we have prescribed to ourselves, 
and we must therefore coniine our notice to a few 
of the prominent and general traits in the Mada- 
gas.se character. 

The inhabitants taken generally are lazy, 
spending three-fourths of their time in their huts, 
stretched on a mat, and playing on the marou- 
vane, or tritri. Their only serious employments 
are tljc chase, fishing, and occasionally lookiii,^ 
after their cattle. Careless of the future, the 
Madagasse little fears the frowns of fortune, and, 
as he is unacquainted either with love or friend- 
ship, he has little to disturb the tranquillity "f 
his mind. 11 is religion extends to the acknow- 
ledgement of a preserving deity, to IVhom he 
pays no devotion, but, on the contrary, loads him 
with invectives, when any misfortune happens to 
him. He also believes in an evil spirit, whose 
habitual Residence is in burying places, and 
hence he will not approach a grave during the 
night. In general nis youth is spent in de- 
bauchery, and it is not until the middle of his 
career that he takes a wife to accompany him 
the rest of the way. The marriage ceremony 
consists ill killing a bullock, and feasting the two 
families. All ages are addicted to excess of 
spirituous liquors, and to their own intoxicatini; 
mixtures. A Madagasse accused of sorcery 
confined in a solitary hut without victuals for two 
or three days, when he is obliged to .undergo an 
ordeal by swallowing a poisonous infusion, which 
if he keeps down is sure to destroy, at the same 
lime that it convicts him, but if he has the goo 
fortune to throw it up, by the natural exertion o 
the stomach alone, he Ijves and is uoquittea. 
The same trial is ordered to persons of ho 
sexes^ accused of incestuous intercourse, as we 
as in cases of doubtful robbery; for, where 
fact is^ proved, the criminal is condemned 
slavery. . . 

The professions ot priest and physict^^ _ ' 
her^, as aiqqng^l most savage nations, . 
the same ||srson, and are practised only oy 
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divicluftls the Arab tribes. The dross of the 
women consists in a girdle, or kind of iieiticoat, 
and a long piece of cloth, one eml of which is 
folded round tlifi hips, while the other covers tl.e 
shoulders, and head in wet weather : a corset 
closed both before and behind like a banyan, 
and which leaves the bosom bare, completes the 
dress. The ornaments of the women are neck- 
laces and bracelets of glass beads, or gold and 
silver chains. Both sexes wear amulets of bits 
of certain woods, &c., enveloped in cloth on 
their necks and wrists, to defend them from the 
effects of sorcery. The leaves of the ravensera 
serve the purposes of plates, dishes, an<l spoons. 
The various estimations of the population of 
Madagascar make it from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
souls. 

The western side of Madagascar has many 
bays and rivers, but very few of them are ever 
visited by European ships, and C()nse(|uently are 
very little known. The most frequented is St. 
Augustine’s Bay, at the south-west extremity of 
tlie island, which is a safe road where may be 
had any quantity of refreshments, particularly 
bullocks, goals, fowls, Guinea f(.)\vls, oranges, 
limes, plantains, pumpkins, yams, and swcM.t 
potatoes. They are procured from the natives 
in exchange for gunpowder, looking-glasses, 
muskets, pistols, brass and iron \)ots, knives and 
scissars, nails, flints, &c. Water is filled in the 
boats four or five miles up a river, named Dart- 
mouth, which falls into the bay, and which 
abounds (as well as the bay) in hsli, but is also 
infested by the alligator. The cliief of this part 
of the island resides in a mud-huilt town twelve 


miles from the bay; most of the natives who go 
on board ship to barter speak a little English, 
and have taken English titles, such as the prince 
of Wales, duke of York, &c. 

Morundava Bay, in latitude 20° 1(V, is some- 
times visited for refreshments ; it is exposed 
from north-west to south-west and lias several 


shallow barred rivers falling into it. A village 
of huts is on the north side of the bay. 

Bembatook Bay in 15 ® 43 ' is large And safe, 
iind represented as one of the most eligible 
places in the island for a European settlement. 
Bullocks and rice arc very abundant, a^well as 
other objects of commerce. The Erench pur- 
chased slaves and cattle here fur the use of the 
Isle of France ; which were driven across the 
island to Foul Point, whore the slaves were em- 
barked and the cattle slaughtered and salteil. 
I he natives are friendly to strangers ; and the 
Arabs of the continent visit this port for pur- 
poses of trade. The town, from which the bay 
has its name, is three leagues within the entrance 
of tile bay, and on a cove entirely land-locked 
accessible to ships. . 

New Masselicge is a large town on a barred 
nver accessible only to small craft. It is pro- 
ected by a mud fort with many cannon ; and the 
residence is built in the European n^nner 
With two stories, with an armoury and many ar- 
‘cles of European furniture^ a.s tables, chairs, 
° , “S-glasses, &c. Many Arabs reside hcic, 
wu trade to Arabia and Persia. Opposite the 
l^iver’s mouth is an island, about four nifleei'^ng, 
^ I'vhich the French had once an estsmBl^ment. 


Manigara River is said to be six miles broad 
at the entrance, with six and seven fathoms three 
leagues up. 

The bight or bay of Astada is a largo indenta- 
tion at the north-west end of the island, with 
several islands before it. Here is Morigambo 
harbour, described as capacious and safe. 

Passandava, at tbe nortli-west extremity of 
the island, is a large bay running seven leagues 
to the south. It abounds in provisions, wood, 
and water. 

Fort Daupbin, once the principal establish- 
ment of the French, is near t|i^ south-east extre- 
mity of the island, on a cove capable of receiving 
five or six vessels, land- locked. It is situated on 
high ground coimnanding the load, and is a long 
square surrounded hy a wall of lime and giavcl 
coated wiili ceinenl. Two leagues south of the 
fort is a large; river, which at a sliort distance 
from its mouth expands into a lake, tillecii miles 
in circuit ; llie mouth of the river is however, as 
well as most others on the cast coast, haried 
against the (;ntrnnce of ships. This part of the 
island is populous, and under a great many 
cliicfs : their villages are on CMnincnccs, fortitieJ 
witli parapets of turf, pallisadcs, ami ditches. 
Bullocks, poultry, and provisions are ahiindant, 
but good water is only found at some distance 
from tlie shore, where are excellent springs. 
The bay of St. Luce is w ithin several islands and 
reefs: on its south point tin; I’rcnch formed a 
pallisadcd estahlishmciit in 1787. 

Maiiooro River, in latitude 20°, is much fre- 
cpiented by the French of the Mauritius for rico 
and cattle. The nativ(;s manufacture fine mats 
and cloth from tlie fibres of a ])lant, os well as 
cloth from the cotton of the island. There is a 
village at the mouth of the river, and before it 
good anchorage within a reef. 

Ily \h.)ndron is a considerable village, and 
great rice market, three leagues south of 3 ama- 
tave. Tliis lattitrison a lagoon, named Noss(‘he; 
landing is diflicult, from a high surf. The French 
had a post here to procure cattle and rice for 
their islands, but which was taken by the English 
in 1811; it was on a high point of land and con- 
sidered healthy. The Isle of Prunes is three 
leagues from Tamata\ e, small but covered with 
wood, and has fresh water. Between Tamatavi; 
and Foul Point are several villages on the shore. 

Foul Point (\ oulu-Voulu of the natives), ano- 
ther establishment of the French, is on a cove 
within a reef, which shelters the anciiorage. The 
settlement consists of a piece of ground, sur- 
rounded by pallisadcs, with a house for the resi- 
dent, .sheds, &r. A large native viliage* is close 
to it, where is the king’s rcsidi nee, consisting of 
a story, raised from the grouml, ascended to by 
a l.ulder, and surroun'lcd by liie 'nuis of bis at- 
tendants and women. Slaves and cattle are pro- 
cured here in excham^'. for rnustiucts, powder 
and shot, flints, knives, &c. 

St. iVfciry’s Island (i\ossi Ibi-ahim of the na- 
ti\es) is Iw'o loagnes Iroia the main; the oast 
side is lined witli breakers, but the west side 
forms a good port, with depth and caoacily for 
tlic largest fleets. The country abounds in pro- 
visions^ and spars for musts may be had licrc. 
The French formed an cstablislim: nt hove j,u 
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1740, but the persons in it were all massacred by 
the natives. In 1743 they renewed it, but it was 
abandoned in 1 7(50, on account of its unhealthi- 
ness. This island was the rendezvous of the 
European pirates that infested the Indian seas 
in the beginning of the last century. 

Antongil Bay (Manghabccs of the natives) is 
eight or nine leagues wide, and fifteen deep ; its 
shores are elevated, and towards its head are 
some islands, within which is an excellent har- 
bour, called by the French Port Choiseul. 
Several rivers fall into the bay, but they are all 
barred against th^ entrance of any thing but 
boats, though deep within. This is one of the 
most fertile parts of the island, but also the most 
unhealthy : the tide rises three or four feet. 
Here the French attempted to form an establish- 
ment conducted by the celebrated adventurer 
Boniwowsky. 

Port Louquez, at the north-east extremity of 
the island, is a capacious and secure harbour for 
the largest fleets ; it is also said to be healthy 
and abundant in provisions. 

The chief capes of Madagascar are, Cape St. 
Mary, the south point; (5ape St. Andrew, the 
north-west; Cape Ambre, the north; and Cape 
East, the east. 

Tananarive is at present considered as the 
capital of the island, and is the place where the 
king lladama resides, and the late treaty for the 
abolition of the slave trade was concluded. Mr. 
Jones, who was present on tltis occasion, says 
* their houses are built exceedingly neat and con- 
venient — are high and very airy, and supported 
by strong timbers, resembling tin; masts of a 
ship. The apartments of the royal palace are 
ornamc'iitcd with silver mirrors ; and are in neat- 
ness equal to any rooms that I have seen in the 
government-house at Port Louis.’ 

(Governor Favquhar, writing to the directoisof 
the London Missionary Society, represents the 
natives as ‘ a people without any national reli- 
gion, or superstitions of consequence to combat, 
consisting of above 4,000,000 of souls, ready, 
as well as capable, of receiving instruction under 
the will of a monarch, wlio is as eager to obtain 
it for them, as you can be to grant it.’ See our 
article I.ondon Mission auy Society. From 
the manner in which he acted in reference to the 
late treaty, the royal authority appears to be 
absolute, and the present sovereign deserves to 
be considered the father of his people ; for after 
having fully discussed the slave trade in several 
conferences with Mr. flaslie, the British commis- 
sioner, he consulted his ministers on the subject, 
who were all greatly averse to its abolition. 

When the Portuguese first visited India, they 
kept too close to the continent to discover Mada- 
gascar. In loot) it was visitcfl by Triestan 
d’Acunba, but as they could not find it produced 
either gold or silver, which were the chief objects 
of their roseai;ch, they paid little attention jto the 
dis^pvery. When the French had formed the 
sottlernenis of Bourbon and Mauritius, they 
turned their attention to Madagascar, as a place 
whence the wants of their new colonies on the 
smaller islands might be supplied. With this 
view they sent several expeaitions to various 
partly of the island, but they were repeatedly 


driven out. The most celebrated of their estab 
lishments for a time was that attempted by count 
Benyowsky, at the north-west extremity; but 
this daring adventurer soon involved himself in 
a war with the natives, in which he was killed 
and the establishment altogether failed. The 
most permanent footing they gained was at Fort 
Dauphin, on the south-east coast, where their 
influence was maintained until the loss of Bour 
bon and Mauritius in the late war. 

The entire population of Madagascar is diffi- 
cult to estimate, from the great number of small 
states into which it is divided. Flacourt does 
not suppose it to exceed 1,600,000; Hocljon 
heard it estimated at 4,000,000, but a much 
later autliority makes it 3,600,000 

MAIVAM, n.s. Fr. madamey my dame; Ital. 
madama. A term of compliment used in address 
to ladies of every degree : anciently pronounced as 
in French, with the accent upon the last syllable. 

Certes, madam, ye have great cause of plaint. 

Spemer, 

Madam, once more you look and move a queen ! 

Philips. 

MADAN (Martin), an English divine of a 
respectable family, born about 1726, and luc-d 
for the bar, which he relinqnislied for the church, 
though he obtained no preferment. The chapel 
of the l.ock Hospital was built chiefly ihrouuh 
his exertions, and he ofticiatod as chaplain many 
years gratis. He was long a very popul.ir 
preacher, but incurred much obloquy by pub- 
lishing a work entitled, Thelyphthora, oraTrcjiti.so 
on Female Buin ; in 3 vols. 8vo. 1781 ; wliereiii 
lie defended the lawfulness of polygamy, in casts 
of seduction. He also published a translation 
of Juvenal and Persius, in 2 vols, 8vo. He died 
in 1790. He was a man of great abiliti^, and 
unimpeachable morals. 

MAD-APPLE. See Solanum. 

MADDEN (Samuel), D. D., an Irish divine 
of French extraction, educated at DublHi. He 
had some church preferments in Ireland. In 
1729 he published Themistocles, or the^-over ot 
lus Country, for which he received a libMryfrom 
his bookseller. In 1731 be projected a sclienu 
for promoting learning in Dublin College by 
premii^. In 1732-3 he published Memoirs 
of the Twentieth Century ; tbeing original letters 
of State under George VI. in 6 vols 8vo., l-ondon. 
This work was called in and suppressed. In 
1740 he set apart £100 a-year, to be divided into 
three premiums for encouraging arts and manu- 
factures in Ireland. In 1743 or 1744 he pub- 
lished Boulter’s Monument, a Poem. He 
December 30th, 1765, 

MAIEDER, n. s. Sax. mabepe; Teut. maddur. 
A plant. See below. . , 

The flower of the madder consists of one sing e 
leaf, whicliMS cut into four or five segments, and 
])aD(led at the top ; the flower-cup afterwards beconi > 
a fruit, composed of two juicy uerries closely join® 
together, containing seed for the most part 
like a navel ; the loaves are rough, and 
stalks in whorles. ... triiQnri- 

Madder is cultivated in vast quantities in . 

what the Dutch send ovjk for medicinal use is ^ 
root, which is only dried pout the greatest * t . 
used by the dyers, who have it sent in coarse 
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Madder. See IIubia. It is yellow at first, 
but grows red and dark with age. It should be 
chosen of a fine saffron color, in very hard 
lumps, and of a strong though not disagreeable 
smell* The best roots are about the thickness of 
a goose quill, or at most of the little finger : they 
are semitransparent, and of a reddish color; 
they have a strong smell, and the bark is smooth. 
Madder is also cultivated in Smyrna, and some 
other countries of Turkey in Asia. It is more 
esteemed than the best Zealand madder ; and 
experiments have shown that it is superior to any 
other kind as a dyeing ingredient. The fine 
color of these madders, however, has been at- 
tributed to their being dried in the air, and not 
in stoves. The root of madder impregnates 
water with a dull red color, and alcohol with a 
deep bright red. This root, when eaten by ani- 
mals with their food, tinges their urine, and 
their bones, of a deep red. Wool, previously 
boiled in a solution of alum and tartar, receives 
from a hot decoction of madder and tartar a very 
durable but not a very beautiful red color. Wool 
would receive from madder only a jierishable 
dye, if the coloring particles were not fixed by a 
base, which occasions them to combine with the 
.stuff more intimately, and which in some mea- 
sure defends them from the destructive influence 
of the air. For this purpose, the woollen stuffs 
are first boiled for two or three hours with alum 
and tartar, after which they are left to drain ; 
they are then slightly wrung and put into a linen 
bag, and carried into a cool place, where they 
are suffered to remain for some days. 

The quantities of alum and tartar, as well as 
their proportions, vary much in different manu- 
factories. llellot recommends five ounces of 
alum and one ounce of tartar to each pound of 
wool ; if the proportion of tartar he increased to 
a certain degree, instead of a red, a deep and 
durable cinnamon color is produced, because, as 
we have seen, acids have a tendency to give a 
yellow tinge to the coloring jiarticles of madder, 
llerthollet found, that, by employing one-half 
tartar, the color sensibly bordered more on the 
cinnamon than when the proportion was only 
one-fourth of the alum. In dyeing with madder, 
the bath must not be permitted to bo^ because 
that degree of beat would dissolve the fawn- 
colored particles, which are less soluble than the 
red, and the color would be different from that 
which we wish to obtain. If wool be boiled 
for two hours witii one-fourth of sulphate of 
>ron, then washed, and afterward^ put into cold 
water with one-fourth of madder, and then 
boiled for an hour, a coffee color is produced, 
fierginanu adds, that if the wool have not been 
soaked, and if it be dyed with one part of sul- 
phate of iron, and two of madder, the brown 
obtained borders upon a red. 13ertholIet em- 
jfloyed a solution of tin in various ways, both in 
preparation and in the raaddering of cloth. 
He used different solutions of tin, and found that 
Ihe tint was always more yellow or fawn-colored, 
though sometimes brighter tha:i that obtained by 
ihe common process. Mr. Guhlkhe describes a 
process for dyeing silk with mad4^; for one 
pound of silk be orders a bath4^ fbvirbuncos of 
and one ounce of a sd^ton of tin; the 
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liquor is to be left to settle, when it is lo be de- 
canted, and the silk carefully soaked in it, and 
left for twelve hours ; and after this ])rG])aidliou 
it is to be immersed in a bath containing half a 
pound of madder softened by boiling witli au in- 
fusion of galls in while wine : this bath is to be 
kept moderately hot for an hour, after which it 
is lo be made to boil for two minutes. When 
taken from the bath, the silk is to be washed in a 
stream of water, and dried in the sun. Mr. 
Ouhliche compares the color thus obtained, which 
is very permanent, to the Turkey red. If the 
galls be kft out, the color is clearer. A great 
degree of brightness may be communicated to 
the first of these, by afterwards passing it through 
a hath of brasil wood, to which one ounce of so- 
lution of tin has been added : the color thus ob- 
tained, ho says, is very bcautifui and durable. 
Tlie marldei ml of cotton is distinguished into 
two kinds : one is called simple madder red ; 
the other, which is much brighter, is called 
Turkey or Adrianople red, because it comes from 
the Levant, and has seldom been equalled in 
brightness or durability by our artists. Galls or 
sumach dispose thread and cotton to receive the 
madder color, and the proper mordant is acetate 
of alumina. Tlie nitrate and muriate of iron as 
a mordant produces a better eflecl than the sul- 
phate and acetate of the same metal ; they afford 
a beautiful, well saturated violet color. The 
Adrianople red possesses a degree of brightness, 
which it is difficult for us to approach by any of 
the processes hitherto mentioned. 

Some years ago, Mr. Papillon set up a dye- 
house for this red at Glasgow ; and in 1790 the 
commissioners for manufactures in Scotland paid 
him a premium, for communicating his jirocess 
to the late professor Black, on condition of its 
not being divulged for a certain term of years. 
The time being expired, it has been made public, 
and is as follows : — 

Slip. 1. — For 100 lbs. of cotton, you must 
have 100 lbs. of Alicanl barilla, 20 lbs. of pearl 
ashes, 100 lbs. of quicklime. 

The barilla is to be mixed with soft water in a 
deep tub, which has a small hole near the bottom 
of it, stopped at first with a peg. This hole is 
to be covered in the inside with a cloth supported 
by two bricks, tliat the ashes may be prevented 
from running out at it, or stopping it up, while 
the lie filters through it. Under this tub must 
be another, to receive the lie, an<l pure water is 
lo be passed repeatedly through the first tub, to 
form lies of difierent strength, which are kept 
separate until their strength is examined. The 
strongest required for use must float an egg, and 
is called the lie of six degrees of the French 
hydrometer. The weake r are afterwards brought 
lo this strength by passing them through fresh 
barilla; but a cctrtain quantity of the weak, 
which is of two deirrees of the above hydro- 
meter,, is reserved for dissolving the oil, the gum, 
and the salt, which are used in subsequent parts 
of the process. This lie of two degrees i.s 
called the weak barilla liquor; the other the 
strong. 

Dis.solve the pearl ashes in ten pails, of four 
gallons each, of soft water, and the lime in four- 
teen j)ails. l.et all the liquors stand till they 
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become quite clear, aiul then mix ten pails of 
each. Boil the cotton in this mixture five 
hours, then wash it in running water, and dry it. 

Step. 2. Bain bis, or gray Take a suf- 

ficient quantity (ten paiU) of the strong barilla 
water in a tub, and mix with it two pailfuls of 
sheep’s dung ; then pour irito it two quart bottles 
of sulphuric acid, one pound of gum-arabic, and 
one pound of sal ammoniac, both previously 
dissolved in a sufficient quantity qf weak barilla 
water ; and lastly, twenty-five pounds of olive 
oil, previously dissolved, or well mixed with two 
j)ails of the weak barilla water. The materials 
of this steep being well mixed, tread down the 
cotton into it until it is well soaked ; let it steep 
twenty-four hours, then wring it hard and dry it. 
Steep it again twenty-four hours, and again wring 
and dry it. Steep it a third time twenty-four 
hours, after which wring and dry it ; and, lastly, 
wash it well, and dry it. 

Step. 3. The white steep . — This part of the 
process is precisely the same with the lust in 
every particular, except that the slieep’s dung is 
omitted in the composition of the steep- 

Step. 4. Gall steep . — Boil twenty-five pounds 
of bruised galls in ten pails of river water, until 
four or five are ])oiled away ; strain the litpior 
into a tub, and pour cold water on the galls in 
the strainer to washout of them all their tincture. 

As soon as the lic^uor is become milk-warm, 
dip your cotton, hank by hank, handling it care- 
fully all the time, and let it steep twenty-four 
hours. Then wring it carefully and equally, and 
dry it well without washing. 

Step. 5. First alu/n steep . — Dissolve twenty- 
five pounds of Roman alum in fourteen pails of 
warm water, without making it boil, scum the 
liquor well, add two pails of strong barilla 
water, and then let it cool until it is lukewarm. 
Dip your cotton, and handle it hank by hank, 
anu let it sleep twenty-four hours ; wring it 
equally, and dry it well without washing. 

Step. 6. Second alum steep . — Diis is in every 
particular like the last ; but, after the cotton is 
dry, steep it six hours in the river, and then wash 
and dry it. . 

Step. 7. Dyeing steep . — ^The cotton is dyed by 
about ten pounds at once, for which lake about 
two gallons and a half of bullocks blood, mix it 
in the copper with twenty-eight pails of milk- 
warm water, stir it well, add twenty-five pounds 
of madder, and lastly, stir all well together. 
Then having beforehand put the cotton on stifrks, 
dip it into the liquor, and move and turn it con- 
stantly one hour, during which gradually iniiieaso 
the heat until the liquor begins to bod at the end 
of the hour* Then sink the cotton, and boil it 
gently one hour longer; and lastly, wash it and 
dry it. 

Take out so much of the boiling liquor, that 
what remains may produce a milk -warm heat 
with the fresh water with which the copper is 
again filled up; and then proceed to make up a 
dyeing liquor, as above, for the next ten pounds 
of cotton. 

Step. 8. The fixing Mix equal parts of 

the gray steep liquor and of the white steep 
liquor, taking five or six pails of each. Tread 
down into this mixture, and let it steep 


six hours : then wring it moderately and equally 
and dry it without washing. 

Step. 9. Brightening steep, — ^I'en pounds o/ 
white soap must be dissolved very carefully and 
completely in sixteen or eighteen pails of warm 
water : if any little bits of the soap remain un- 
dissolved, they will make spots m the cotton. 
Add four puiU of strong barilla water, and stir 
it-well. Sink the cotton in this liquor, keepin^r 
it down with cross sticks, and cover it up ; buil 
it gently two hours, then wash it and dry it, and 
it is finished. See DvEiNtJ. 

MAUDISON, a county of the United States, 
in Georgia. Chief town, Danielsville. Maddi- 
son springs are in this county ; five miles from 
Danielsville. The waters are chalybeate. 

Maddison, a county of the Alabama territory, 
United Stales. The chief town Huntsville. 

Maddison, a county of the United States, in 
New York, erected from Chenango county, in 
1806. It is hounded nortli and north-easterly 
by Oneida lake and county, east by about ten 
miles of Otsego county, south by Chenango 
county, west l>y about four miles ou Cortland 
county, and twenty-seven on Onondaga county. 
The area is GIG square miles, or 394,240 acres. 
Tl»e surface is uneven in the so\ith part; tiie 
nortliern part is quite level. Its manufactures 
are of importance, although a large proportion 
of the inhabitants are husbandmen. It sends 
tliree members to the house of a.ssembly. Popu- 
lation 25,144. 

Maddison, a central county of the state of 
Virginia, is bounded north-east by Culpepper 
county, south by Orange county, and VY. N. W. 
by Shenandoah county. Population 8381, of 
which 3970 arc slaves. 

Maooison, a county cf Ohio, United States, 
west of Prankliri county. Population 1C0:3. 
The chief town is London. 

Maddison, a county of the United States, in 
the state of Illinois. Edwardsville the eliicf 
town. 

Maddison, a county of the United Stales, in 
Kentucky. Population, in 1015, 15,540, in- 
cluding 3037 slaves. Richmond the chief town. 

Maddison, a post town of the United States, 
and capital of Morgan county, Georgia. 

Maddison, a town of the United States, ilie 
chief town of Jefferson county, in the state of 
Ohio. U is situated on the Ohio, thirty miles 
below V(?vay. — Also a recently established town 
of the United States in Indiana. 

MAiyEFY,v.fl. \ Lat. madefo. To 

Madkfac'tion,7i.5- \ moisten; malie wet: the 
act of wetting. , . . 

To all madef action there is required aru imbibition. 

'' ^ Bacon. 

MADEIRAS.— The Madeira Islands, two in 
number, Madeira Proper and Porto Santo, arc 
situated between lat. 32® 22' and 33® 10' 
long. 17® 30' and 16® 20' W., and 150 leagues 
from Cape Blanco in Africa. See Port 
Santo. . .j 

Madeira is sixty miles long and twenty > 
containing 407 square miles, or 
acres. It is one immense mountain, at the su 
mit of whiefi ia an excavation, supposed to 
been the crater of a volcano. It w now co\ 
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with grass. The quantity of lava and other vol- 
canic matters found on the island are asu.Scient 
roof of the former existence of subterranean 
res. The various branches of this mountain 
are separated by narrow glens, the sides of which 
are thinly covered with soil, but nevertheless 
fully reward the high cultivation they have re- 
ceived. Many of them have neat villages and 
hamlets, and all possess rivulets of fine water. 

The climate is mild and temperate, and often 
recommended in pulmonary complaints. The dif- 
ferent elevations, however, alford every variety 
of temperature, from the scorching heat of the 
torrid zone, to the moderate cold of middle 
Europe. In January the summit of the moun- 
tain is covered with snow, while at f unchal the 
thermometer is at 04^ The minimum is not 
lower than 3 !)'^ ; the maximum (except with a 
iiluth-east wind, when it rises at times to 05 *^) 
^es not exceed 76°. 

The importance of Madeira as a colony is de- 
rived solely from its vineyards, wliich are enclosed 
with hedges of the prickly pear, wild rose 
bushes, myrtle, and pomegranate. The wild 
grape is the most generally cultivated, hut there 
is also a red grape which givers a white wine, 
called batardo, and another white grape which 
produces a reddish wine, called tinto, known in 
the English market by the name of London par- 
ticular. The quantity of wine annually produced 
is estimated at an average of 2/5,000 pipes, of 
120 gallons each, of which 15,000 are exported, 
viz. to England 4500 : to the East Indies 5500 ; 
to the West Indies 3000 : to the United State.s, 
&c., 2000. The remaining 10,000 j)ipes are 
consumed in the island. About 500 pipes of a 
sweet wine, called Malmsey, is also made. The 
price of wine on the island has been of late on the 
increase. In 1790 the first quality of the dry 
wine sold for £32. In 1804 it had risen to £45. 
In the former year a pipe of Malmsey sold for £60. 

The other vegetable productions of the island 
are the eddoe root, on Which the poor class 
chietly subsist, and the leaves of which are given 
as food to tlieir hogs. Sweet po^toes is another 
article of common food, as well as chestnuts, 
which are planted in the high parts of the island 
unfit for vines. Wheat and barley are sown in 
the vineyards, when the vines are nearly worn 
out; but the whole produce of these grains does 
not exceed three months’ consumption, the defi- 
ciency being made up from the Azores, and 
North and South America. Sugar cane is also 
cultivated on this island, from whence it is 
said to have been first carried to America. The 
island also produces the mastic tree, and other 
together with the cinnamon, cedar, &c. 
The gardens produce most of the European 
fiuits, as well us the plantain, guava, &c., of the 
Ironies. 

The only wild animal is the rabbit, and the 
only reptile the lizard; but common domestic 
animals are in abundance, 'riic custom of turn- 
jng the hogs into the woods, to seek their food, 
has produced a half-wild breed, which are hunted, 
^he population of the island is from lo 

^,000, according to Mr. Harrow, and lord 
Nlacartney ; but other estimates high 

110,000 and even 130,000. \ 
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Negro slavery, to the great credit of Portugal, 
is not permitted in this island, so that the body 
of the people are of J*ortugiiose descent : and 
the peasantry are a remarkably fine and healthy 
race ; but a great deal of distress .and mendicity 
is said to be visible at times. The middling class 
in Funchal arc clothed in black. The Portuguo.se 
gentry live in a proud retired manfier, associ- 
ating little with the English, or any strangers : 
and the? poverty which prevails in the country is 
not sufibred to a[)pear in the edifices and cstjib- 
lishments of the Catholic religion. The city 
abounds in churches, and in the country a chapel 
is said to be found at every fifty yards. Many 
of these are handsomely built. In the city, the 
most opulent part of the inhabitants consists of 
llritish merchants, who live in a sf)lendi(l liospi- 
tality : it is upon them also that the Portuguese 
poor chiefly depend. 

The military force in 1790 consistetl of 150 
infiintry of the line, 150 artillery, 2000 regular 
militia, clothed, armed, and exercised, and 
10,000 irregular militia. The island is divided 
into two captaineries, named Machico and Fun- 
chal. The J'aiglish have twenty commercial 
houses at Madidra, whose union forms the British 
factory, arid who almost monopolise the whole 
trade. The exports, besides wine, are insignifi- 
cant, consisting of some wood, mastic, and other 
gums, honey, wax, and orchilla. 

The whole value of exports is estimated at 
£500,000, of which F.tigland and her colonies 
take £400,000, the United States £90,000, and 
Portugal only £10,000. The imports are, from 
F'ngland, manufactures for £300,000 ; from the 
United States, lumber, corn, &c., for £100,000; 
.and about the same value from Portugal, the Bra- 
sils, and Azores, so that the imports and exports 
balance each other. The revenue consists of 
one-tenth of the produce of the vineyanls, aud a 
duty of ten per cent, on imports, and eleven per 
cent, on exports, producing altogether about 
£100,000, the annual expenses being about 
£70,000; a nett reveime consequently remains 
to the crown of 30,000, but some years tliis sum 
is said to be reduced to one-third. 

Funch.al, the only town of Mathura, is silnated 
on the south coast, on a large open bay, but 
which has, at no season, convenient anchorage. 
See Funchal. 

Madeira is said to have been early visited by 
an Jinglisli vessel, which left here a gentleman, 
of the name of Macham or Machini, anti a 
Fr^ch lady to whom he was attached. Mr. 
Bpildcs has founded upon this story, says lord 
I^n, 

j a gentle episode ; 

And gravely tells (attcinl each beauteous iniss^ 

When first Madeira trembled to a kiss. 

Of course our author meant to say, what ap- 
pears to have been the truth, that Madeira was 
uninhabited when first discovereef: the^l*ortu- 
guese made tlm first settlement here, and have 
ever since retained the sovereignty. 

The first landing was made in 1419; and in 
143 ! Don Henry of Portugal sent Tristan Tessora, 
and Oonsalvo /arco, with a colony, to take pos- 
session of the island. They now divided it intii 
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the two districts Machico and runchal; bui its 
prosperity is said to have been seriously retarded 
by a fire which was kindled among the forests 
widi which the island was covered, and which 
continued to rage for five or six years. When, 
however, 'ijti was extinguished, the ashes had so 
far increase the fertility of the ground, on which 
the soil whs in many parts ve^ thin, that its pro- 
duce soon became valuable. The first staple was 
sagar ; but, when this became (mltivated in the 
West Indies, it ceased to be equally profitable 
with their wines, which have ever since fur- 
nished the basis of a flourishing commerce. 

In 1801, when it was apprehended that Trance 
might attempt to seize upon it, it was taken tem- 
porary possession of by a British squadron, but 
restored at the peace of Amiens. In 1807, how- 
ever, when the Portuguese government were 
compelled to emigrate, Britain again occupied 
the island in trust, and in that capacity held it. 
The duty on Madeira wine in England, when 
imported in British vessels, is £96 l‘2s. 6^. per 
tun; on which, when exported to the East Indies 
and China, a drawback is allowed of £86 2s. per 
tun. For ve^ls stopping here, provisions and 
refreshments are exorbitantly dear. Beef and 
mutton are from Is. 3d. to l.s. 6d. per lb., and 
of very indifferent quality ; and fowls, equally 
bad, cost a Spanish dollar each. Fruit and vege- 
tables are also ill supplied. 

MADIGllERY, a town and fortress of India, 
belonging to the rajah of Mysore. On the fall 
of the Bijanagur .sovereigns it came into posses- 
sion of a Hindoo family, who retained it till 
conquered by one of the Mysore rajahs. Tlie 
Mahratta general, Bulwunt Row, besieged it for 
five month.s, without effect. Long. 77° 16' E,, 
lat. 13° 33' N. 

MAIJIGHESIIY, a fortress of the south of 
India, also belonging to the Mysore rajah, is 
situated on a rock, and is a place of great 
strength. At the foot of the rock is a fortified 
town, containing about 200 stone houses. This 
place originally belonged to a Hindoo family, 
and IS named after one of the ladies who immo- 
lated herself on her husband’s tomb ; in conse- 
quence of whicb Madigheshy was for a long 
period governed by females. They were, how- 
, »ver, subdued by one of the Mysore rajahs. 
Lttig. 77° 16' E., lat. 1.3° 48' N. 

%IADISCR0D1C, a post town of Ix)uisiana, 
liar the entrance of the river Chifieneti, into 
lake Pontchartrain, twenty-seven miles north 
of New Orleans. It stands on the best harbour 
of the lake. 

^Madness, a most dreadful kind of delirium 
without fever. See Medrike. 

MADOX (Dr. Lsaac), a worthy English 
prelate, born July 27ili, 1697, of obscure parents, 
who died during his infancy. He was put to 
school by some friends, and completed his studies 
at Alemeeti. He entered into orders ; and 
being made chaplain to Dr. Bradford, bishop of 
Chichester, he married his niece, in 1731. After 
this he was made king’s chaplain, clerk of the 
closet to queen Caroline, and, about 1736, 
bishop of St. Asaph; whence, in 1743, he was 
translated to Worcester. He was excellent 
preacher, and ti great promoter of public chari- 
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ties, particularly the Worcester infirmary, and 
the hospital for inoculating the small pox at 
London. He published some sermons, and a 
Defence of the Doctrine^ and Discipline of the 
Church of England, in answer to Mr. Neale’s 
History of the Puritans. Dr. Madox died in 
1759. 

Madox (Thomas), a learned and indefatigable 
English antiquary, born in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He published, in 1702, A Collection of 
Antique Charters and Instruments, taken from 
the originals, from the Norman Conquest to the 
end of the reign of Henry Vlll. In 1711 he 
published a work of still more importance, viz 
The History and Antiquities of the Exchequer 
of the kings of England, from the conquest to 
the end of the reign of Edward II., &c., in 
folio, which was reprinted in 1769 in 4 to. 
was dedicated to queen Anne, with a long pflp 
fatory epistle to lord Somers ; and procured 
him the office of historiographer royal. Mis last 
work was Eirma Burgi, or An Historical Essay 
concerning the cities, towns, and boroughs of 
England ; dedicated to king George I. lie also 
compiled a valuable collection of transcripts, in 
94 vols. folio and 4to., consisting chiefly of 
extracts from records in the Exchequer, the rolls 
in the Tower, the Cottonian Library, &,c., in- 
tended to afford materials for a feudal history of 
England from the earliest times. These volumes, 
which cost him thirty years’ labor, were presented 
by his widow to the British Museum. 

MADRAS, or Fort St. George, the chief set- 
lleinenl of the English on the Coromandel coast, 
and second of the three presidencies, is a regular 
fortification on the beach, one of its bastions 
being washed by the waves : it mounts about 
2500 guns, having three tiers toward tfie son, 
where, however, they seem to be of no other use 
than very iiiefliciently to protect the ships in l!ie 
road. Within the fort are all the public olliies 
of the company, counting-houses of the private 
traders, one church, assembly-room, &c. The 
Black Town separated from the fort by an 
esplanade, tw% miles in extent, and is said to 
contain 80,000' persons ; Hindoos, Mussulmans, 
Armenians, native Portuguese, and a few Eng- 
lish. It is surrounded by an entrenchment. The 
population of Fort St. George and the Black 
Town, exclusive of Indians, is about 5000 Euro- 
peans, the same number of half caste, and 500 
Armenians. 

The road of Madras is the worst in India, the 
shore being perfectly straight. The swell is at 
all times considerable, and the surf so great that 
ship’s boats can never land, and therefore all 
communication - with the shore is by boats of a 
peculiarly buoyant construction, named Masuhi 
boats ; conmosed of broad boards, the edges o 
which are *ewed together with fibres of coir, 
without any frame-work, but with thofts for t e 
rowers. The pilots of these boats chaunt a 
sqng, to the cadence of which the rowers kwp 
time with their oars, quickening or retak- 
ing the motion of the boat according to 
nature « of the surf. The rowers also join 
chorus. All the dexterity and tn 

the boatmen (who are bred from their infancy 
the business) sire sometimes ineffectual, an* 
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year seldom passes without an accident. When 
the surf is unusually high, a catamaran, or raft 
of three pieces of wood lashed together, with 
two men on it, attends the Masula boats with 
assengers, and has often saved lives when the 
oat has been swamped. These catamarans, 
furnished with a sail, are also used for hshing, 
and go out to sea several leagues with the morn- 
ing land wind, and return with the sea breeze. 
Upwards of 1000 species of fish are found at 
Madras and along the Coromandel coast; but 
the numbers of each species is not great, doubt- 
less from the agitation of the waters. 

To the south of Madras is a level plain, called 
the Choultry, where the English have a great 
number pf elegant iiouses ; and at the south ex- 
tremity of the plain is Chepauk, the palace of 
ypiabob of Arcot, almost concealed in a grove. 
J||>re is a village on a salt lake, eight leagues 
north of Madras. The lake abounds in fish and 
oysters ; with which latter it supplies the English 
of Madras, who also make parlies of pleasure 
to fish and sail on the lake. 

Armagon, or Duraspatam, before the establish- 
ment of Madras was the chief settlement of the 
English on the Coromandel coast, in 16*28 being 
described as mounting twelve guns round the 
fiirtory, with a guard of twenty-three factors and 
soldiers. 

The Madras territory is now at least 700 
miles in length, hut of disproportionate breadth. 
'On? first important accession it received was 
the Jagier district of 108 miles in length, by 
forty-seven in breadth, obtained from Mo- 
hammed Aly, the nabob of the ('arnatic, in 17.50. 
It next obtained, in 1769, the five provinces, 
called the Northern Circars, from the great Mogul. 
Ill the wars with Tippoo Sultan several districts 
were added by cession from the Nizam and others ; 
and finally the whole of the Carnatic was taken 
possession of in 1801, except a small portion 
assigned to the nabob Azeem al Omrah for his 
private estate. 

The countries subject to thia presidency, 
comprehend nearly the whole of India south of 
the river Kistnah, and the extensive province de- 
nominated the Northern Circars ; within these 
boundaries, however, there are three native 
princes, the rajahs of Mysore, Travancore, and 
f-'oehin, who collect revenues, and exercise a cer- 
tain degree of authority ; but, with reference to 
external politics, are wholly dependent on the 
British government, are protected by a military 
force, and pay a large annual tribute. The rest 
of the country is under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the governor and council at Madras ; 

has been subdivided into the districts of 
Arcot, Bella^, Canara, Chingleput, Chittore, 
Eoimbatoor, Combaconum, Cuddapah. Ganjam, 
jjuntoor, Madras, Madura, Malabar North, Mt- 
abar South, Masulipatam, Nellore, Rajah.mdn- 
Salem, Seringapatam, Tanjore, Tiunevelly, 
Afitchinopoly, Verdachellum, and Vizagapatam^ 
each of which there is a Europeau judge, 
collector, with the requisite es|MifHments. 
also four provincial coUlli%l 
^ to which the above mentionifljttrees 

and a supreme court hTOppeal 
Madras, The commerce of tljc ISffcl India 
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Company is carried on here by a certain number 
of their civil servants, denominated presidents, 
each of whom has the superintendance of a 
factory in different parts of the country, and re- 
ceive their orders from the board of trade. The 
revenues arise principally from the l^d, which 
throughout India is considered genefiijly as the 
property of government. The customs, excise, 
and post ofiice, also yield a considerable revenue ; 
but the charges lately exceeded the receipts by 
£500,000 sterling. See India. 

MADHI'.PORA, in natural history, a genus 
of submarine substances ; the characters of 
which are, that tliey are almost of a stony hard- 
ness resembling the corals, and are usually 
divided into branches, and pervious by many 
holes or cavities, which are frequently of a stellar 
figure. In the Linnacan system this is a genus 
of lythophyta : the animal that inhabits it is 
the Medusa. According to Donati, the color is 
white when polished ; its surface is lightly 
wrinkled, and the wrinkles rim lengthwise of 
the branches ; in the centre there is a sort of 
cylinder, which is often pierced through its whole 
length by two or three holes, from this are 
detached about seventeen lamina', which run to 
the circumference in straight lines, and are 
transversely iiitcrsected hy other lamince, formirig 
many irregular cavities ; the cellules, which are 
composed of these laminae ranged into a circle, 
are the habitations of little polypes, which are 
extremely tender animals, generally transjiarent, 
and variegated with beautiful colors. M. de 
Peyssonol observes, that those writers who only 
considered the figures of the submarine sub- 
.stances, denominatod that class of them which 
seemed pierced with holes, pora; and those, the 
holes of which were large, they called madre- 
pora. He defines them to be all those marine 
bodies which arc of a stony substance without 
either hark or crust, and which have hut one 
apparent opening at each extremity, furnished 
with rays that proceed from tlie centre to the 
circuinferenco. He observes, that the body of 
the animal of the madrepora, whose flesh is so 
soft that it divides upon llie gentlest touch, fills 
the centre ; the head is placed in tlic middle, 
and surrounded hy several feet or claws, which 
fill the intervals of the partitions observed in 
this substance, and are at pleasure brought to its 
head, and are furnished with yellow papillae. 
He discovered that its head or centre was lifted* 
up occasionally above the surface, and often 
contracted and dilated itself like the pupil of 
the eye : he saw all its claws moved, as well as 
its head or centre. When the animals of th# 
madrepora are destroyed, its extremities become 
white. In the madrepora, he says, the animal 
occupies the extremity ; and the substance is of 
a stony but more loose texture than the coral. 
This is formed, like other substances of the jame 
nature, of a liquor which the animal discharges; 
and he adds, that some species of the polype of 
the madrepora are produced singly, and others 
in clusters. 

MADRID, the capital of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, is situated near the centre of Spain on 
several low hills, part of the table land of New 
Castile bounded on the north by the mountains 
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of Guadararaa, and stretching to a distant hori^ 
zbn in all other directions. The neighbourhood 
is dry, arid, and naked ; being almost wholly 
destitute of trees and towns, but watered by the 
Manzanares, which in summer is frequently dry. 

This metropolis, though not commercial or the 
seat of any importiint manufactures, contains a 
number of handsome squares, streets, and build- 
ings. The first amount to forty-two in number, 
mostly very small ; but the Plaza Mayor and 
Puerta del Sol, when lighted, have a striking coup 
deceit. The latter resembles a star, being crossed 
by five of the principal streets ; tlie former is in 
the centre of Madrid, and is a regular oblong, 
surrounded by norticoes on freestone pillars ; the 
houses are unitbrm, and five stories high, with 
balconies to each window. In the middle of one 
of the sides, is the palace called de la Panaderia, 
where the royal family come to witness public 
exhibitions ; and on such occasions, particularly 
at the bull fights, still a favorite amusement, the 
view of this square is said to be magnificent. 
Most of the streets in the old town are narrow 
and crooked, paved with sharp pointed stones, 
and some of, ^ne principal ones have foot paths 
only wide enough for one passenger ; but in the 
modern parts of the town the stre^ets arc* wide and 
straight; and the whole city is well lighted. 
The street of Alcala, entered by the gale of that 
name, is the handsonmst in Madrid, and will 
admit ten carriages abreast. Several of the pub- 
lic buildings are elegant structures. The Palazio 
Jleal, which stands on an eminenc(i at the western 
extremity of Madrid, has four extensive fronts, 
adorned with pillars and pilasters. The audience 
chamber, consisting of a double cube of ninety 
feet, is much admired, and the whole interior is 
highly ornamented. It contains a large col- 
lection of paintings by the best Spanish, Italian, 
and Flanders masters. The churches deserve 
attention, rather for the decoration of the interior 
than for their general architecture. The number 
of churches and chapels in Madrid, including 
those which belong to the monasteries, convents, 
&c., exceeds 130 ; and the ground they occupy, 
including those establishments, is very extensive. 
The custom-house, the post office, the state 
prison, the town hall, the council house, and the 
ja academy of St. Ferdinando, together with several 
• of the hospitals, are worth notice. Another 
royal palace, the Buen Ileliro, stands at the 
‘ eastern extremity of Madrid, encompassed with 
liandsome and extensive grounds. The houses 
of the first grandees are only distinguished from 
those of private citizens by their magnitude; 
their entrances and staircases are narrow, auk- 
ward, and mean. The palaces of the families of 
Benvic, Altaiiiira, and Verafruas (the last belong- 
ing to the descendants of Columbus), are per- 

t aps exceptions; and the interior of the great 
ouses is generally in a better style; many of 
them contain master pieces both of painting and 
sculpture. Madrid has also several promenades 
beyond the wallsj and the Prailo within the city. 
Tt is a spacious area, laid out in public roads and 
walks, provided with chairs and benches, em- 
b^lishra with statues, and adorned with avenues 
of fine trees. Tlie concourse of people here is 
sometimes prodigious, but it presents a tiresome 
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uniformity ; the ladies of high rank always kce 
in their carriages in tiie middle walk, while tlioi 
who walk in the alleys are enveloped in their mat 
tilla or large veil. 

The great school, formerly the Jesuits’ collegi 
has sixteen masters, and teaches the classical an 
Hebrew languages, law, logic, natural and ej 
perimeiital philosophy, and ecclesiastical discif 
line. There is also a seminary, on a comprehci] 
sive plan, for the sons of the nobility and gentrj 
A botanic garden was laid out about the yea 
1770, for teaching the elements of that science 
also a chemical school, and classes for engineer 
ing, for anatomy, and the practice of medicine 
and there are academics for the study of histor) 
painting, sculpture, and architecture; also forth 
Spanish language. This last has published a ver 
superior dictionary on the plan of Dr. Juh)^ 
The royal library contains above 100,000 voluHp 
and the cabinet of natural history has specimen 
of natural objects from various parts of tin 
world, but chiefly from the Spanish colonies 
Madrid contains a considerable number of bool 
shops, but they liave very few new works. Tin 
Escurial had for many years the exclusive privi 
lege of printing. Female education, as in severa 
Catholic countries, is chiefly conducted in ilii 
convents. The elevated site of the city, ami tin 
mountains that skirt the northern limits of tin 
plain, being almost perpetually covered with snow 
render the climate cool, and little ineonvenieiio 
is experienced from the heat of summer ; but i 
is also changeable and comparatively humid 
The population, including the military aad stran 
gers, is estimated at 170,000. The chjif manu 
fiictures of Madrid are those of tapestry, Mosaii 
work in stone, and porcelain, all belonging to th( 
king, and consequently unproductive. In ilu 
midst of an unpropitious soil, destitute of urts, 
manufactures, and commerce, and almost of in- 
dustry, it could not, it is said, procure subsislena 
from the adjacent country for ten days. It is 
therefore, abaj^lutely dependent on remote pro^ 
vinces, or fofi^gn countries, for every article o: 
utility or ornaihent, for all the luxuries, and cvei 
the necessaries of life. It is, in fact, only pre 
served from poverty and desertion by ibo expcii 
diture of the court. The Spanish govemmen 
has even discouraged, by heavy imposts, tin 
culture of wine in the neighbourhood of th' 
capital. 

Madrid is first mentioned in history as a castu 
belonging to the king of Castile, which 'va; 
sacked by the Moors in 1109: the court o 
Spain was not permanently fixed here till 15tif 
During the war of the succes.sion (from 1702 1( 
1713) Madrid took a decided p^rt in favor u 
the Bourbon against the Austrian claims, it 

1808 it was early occupied ty French troops 

and, when the last members at the royal fami ) 
were removing from the capital, the people u« 
into open insurrection, and a dreadful cou i 
4ook place between the French soldiery and 
inhabitants. 

Dr. Southey says * There is no other 
upon record of an attempt so brave ana ' 

hopeless, when all the circumstances are 
sidcred. The Spanish troops were locked uf 
their biil|ack8, and prevented from assisting 
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countrymen. Many of the French were mas- 
sacred before they could collect and bring their 
force to act: but what could the people etfect 
against so great a military force, prepared for 
such an insurrection, and eager, the leaders from 
political, the men from personal feelings, to 
strike a blow which should overawe the Spa- 
niards and make themselves be respected V 
We must insert the rest of his eloquent descrip- 
tion of this horrid scene : it cannot but endear 
to Englishmen the peace and liberties which 
have certainly cost them much. ‘ The Trench 
poured into the city from all sides, their flying 
artillery was brought up, in some places the 
cavalry charged the populace, in otliers the streets 
were cleared by repeated discharges of grape-shot. 
The great street of Alcalu, the Puerta del Sol, 
A the great square, were the chief scenes of 
lighter. In the latter the people withstood 
several charges, and the officer who commanded 
the Trench had two horses killed under him: 
General Grouchy also had a horse wounded. 
The infantry fired volleys into every cross street 
as they passed, and fired also at the windows 
and balconies. The people, when they fidt the 
superiority of the Trench, fled into the hutises; 
the doors were brokim open by command of the 
generals of brigade, Guillot and Daubrai, and 
all within who were found with arms were 
bayoneted ; and parlies of cavaliy were stationed 
at the different outlets of Mailrid to pursue and 
cut down those who were flying from the town. 
A part of the mob, seeking an unworthy revenge 
for their defeat, attacked the Trench hospital ; 
and some of the Spaniards who were employed 
within, encouraged at their' approach, fell uj)on 
the sick and upon their medical attendants. Hut 
these base assailants were soon put to flight. 

* At the commencement of the conflict Murat 
ordered a detachment of 200 men to take pos- 
session of the arsenal. Two officers happened 
to be upon guard there, by name Daoiz and 
Velarde, tlie former about thirtyryears of age ; 
the latter, some five years younger, was the 
person who had been sent to compliment Murat 
on his arrival in Spain. Little could they b.ave 
foreseen, when they went that morning to their 
post, the fate which awaited them, and the 
renown which was to be its reward ! Having 
got together about twenty soldiers of their corps, 
and a few countrymen who were willing to 
stand by them, they brought out a twenty-four 
pounder in front of the arsenal, to bear upon the 
straight and narrow street by which the enemy 
tiiust approach, and planted two others in like 
tnanner to command two avenues which led into 
fne street of the arsenal. ITiey had received no 
instructions, they had no authority for acting 
thus, and, if they escaped in the aolion, tiieir 
own government would without doubt cither 
pass or sanction a sentence of death against them 
Of their conduct; never, therefore^ did any men 
more perfect self-devdtion. Ilaving 
‘oaded with grape, they waited till ihAlischarge 
^ould take full effect, and SUrh hafbe did it 
jjjake, that the French instaldty^ tumed back. 
. be possession of the arsenal of so much 
*aiportance at this time, that twe^dnmns were 
presently ordered to secure it : mey attempted 


it at the cost of many lives, and the Spaniards 
fired above twenty times before the enemy could 
break into the neighbouring houses, and fire 
upon them from the windows. Velarde was 
killed by a musket-ball. Daoiz had his thigh 
broken ; he continued to give orders sitting, till 
he received three other wounds, the last of which 
put an end to his life. Tlien the person to 
whom he left the command offered to surrender : 
while they were making terms a messenger 
arrived bearing a white flag, and crying out that 
the tumult was appeased. About tw’o o’clock 
the firing had ceased every where, through the 
personal interference of the Junta, the council 
of Castile, and other tribunals, who paraded the 
streets with many of tlie nobles, and with an 
escort of Spanish soldiers and imperial guards 
intermixed. It might then have been hoped 
that the carnage of thi.s dreadful day was ended ; 
the slaughter among the Spaniards had been 
very great; this, however, did not satisfy Murat; 
conformably to the system of his master, the 
work of death was to be continued in cool blood. 
A military tribunal under general Grouchy was 
formed, and the Spaniards who were brought 
before it were sent away lo be slaughtered with 
little emjuiry w'betber they had taken part in the ' 
struggle or not. Three groupes of forty each 
were successively shot in the Prado — the grgat 
public walk of Madrid. Others, in like man- 
ner, were put to death near the I’uerla del Sol, 
and the Puerta del S. Vicente, and by the church 
of N. Senora de la Soledud, one of the most 
sacred places in the city. In this manner was 
the evening of that 2d of May emj)loyed by 
the Trench at Madrid. The inhabitants were 
ordered to illuminate their houses, and through 
the whole night the dead and the dying might 
be seen distinctly as in broad noon-day, lying 
upon the bloody pavement. When morning 
came the same mockery of justice was continued, 
and fre.sh murders were committed deliberately 
with the forms of military execution during 
several succeeding days. D. Alvaro Tlorez 
Estrada says, that care w as not taken to despatch 
these victims of an atrocious system, — that their 
groans were heard through the night, and that to 
.strike the more terror, permission was not given 
to remove the bodies for interment till after they 
had lain there two days.' 

On the 20th of July Joseph Buonaparte made 
his public entry as king of Spain ; but, on the 
2Tth of the same month, found it necessary to 
retreat. lie re-entered Madrid on the 5lli of 
December, :ind remained till lord Wellington’s 
operations in 1812 made it requisite for him to 
go to the assistance of Marmont. Tlie battle of 
Salamanca w'as now fought; and Madrid being 
entered by a body of British troops, on the 12tli 
of August, was occupied by them, until marshal 
Soult advanced from Andalusia. It now 
mained in possession of the Trench till the year 
following, when the battle of Vittoria led to its 
final liberation. 650 miles S.S.W. of Paris, and 
850 west by south of Rome. 

MADTl l ER, n. s, Tr. madrkr. A plank used 
ia offence and defence by besiegers, See below. 

Madrier, in war, is a tbi<*k plank, armed with iron 
plates, having a cavity sufficient to rect* ive'tlic mouth 
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of the petard when charged, with which it is applied 
against a'gat^ or other thing intended to be broken 
dowQ. # Bailey* 

Madrier also denotes a long and broad plank, used 
for supporting the earth in mining, carrying on saps, 
making caponi^s, galleries, and the like. There 
are aUo tnadriers lined with tin, and covered with 
earth ; serving as defences against artificial fires, in 
^lodgments, &c., where there is need of being covered 
over head. ffees. 

MAD'RIGAL, Fr. madrigal ; It^ mandriale ; 
I^at. mandra; Or. fiav^pa (a fold, oFcattle stall). 
A pastoral song ; any light, airy, piece of poetry. 

Waters, by whose falls 
Birds sing melodious madrigals. Shakspeare. 
His artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 

Milton. 

Their tongue is light and trifling in comparison of 
the English ; more proper for sonnets, madrigals, and 
elegies, than heroick poetry. Dryden. 

A madrigal is a little amorous piece, which con- 
tains a certain number of unequal verses, not tied to 
the scrupulous regularity of a sonnet, or subtility of 
an epigram : it consists of one single rank of verses, 
and m that differs from a canzonet, w'liich consists of 
several strophes, which return in tlie same order and 
number. Bailey, 

' MADURA, Mathura, or Madru, a district 
in the Southern Carnatic, chiefly situated between 
9° and 10® of N. lat. To the north it is 
bounded by Dindigul and the Polygur territory, 
to the south by Tinevelly, on the east by the 
district of Marawas, and on the west by Dindi- 
gul. The chief rivers are the Vaygaroo and 
Candaroo; and the principal towns Madura and 
Scholavanden. 

The ancient sovereigns of this country were of 
the Panclian race: it is supposed to have been 
the Pandion Mediterraneurn, and Madura Regia 
Pandionis of Ptolemy. In conjunction with 
Trichinopoly it forms tho> Hindoo geographical 
division of M:idru. 

This district never attained the cultivation of 
Tanjore and some other of the neighbouring 
districts, until transferr(?d to the British in 1801 
by the nabob of Arcot. During the early Car- 
natic wars, from 1740 to 1760, a great propor- 
tion of it was covered with forests and thick 
jungle, in the recesses of which tlie independent 
polygars had their castles. It is comprehended 
in the Dindigul collectorship, and, having long 
enjoyed tranquillity, is rapidly rewarding the 
care of the British government. 

Madura, a city of the Southern Carnatic, the 
capital of the district of Madura, stands in lat. 
9® 5P N., long. 78® 18' E., the four sides fronting 
nearly the four cardinal points. The river, passing 
from th^ north-west, washes the walls at the 
north-eaS angle; and the lied, unless imme- 
diately after heavy rains, lies in dry flats of sand, 
.on some of which are buildings with channels 
between them. This town, during the Carnatic 
wars, sustained many sieges, and was often in 
the hands of refractory polygars. The fortress 
has not of late been thought worth maintaining. 
Travelling distance from Seringapatam 240 miles, 
from. Madras .307. 

^ ^ADijRs,an island in the Eastern Seas, situ- 
ated 6(F the north-east coast of Java, from which it 
is.iepjMOited by a narrow strait, is in length about 


100 miles, by sixteen the average breadth. The 
channel of the straits, where it narrows, is only 
eighty-three fathoms wide, and marked with 
buoys ; at the entrance there are but three 
fathoms water, yet sliips of a large size can pass 
it, the bottom being' i§|oft mud, which is easily 
worked through with a light breeze. In 1747 the 
Dutch invaded and subdued this island, and in 
1775 it contained 30,000 tjatgars, or families. 
At that period a Dutch junior merchant resided 
here, atSamanap, the capital, but the commerce 
was of little account. 

The language is a dialect of the Javanese; but 
the greater part of the natives profess the religion 
of their ancestors^; and resemble the Hindoos in 
their looks, the mark on their forehead, and the 
suttees of their women. They are particularly 
addicted to the worship of Indra, Surya, aod 
Vishnu. They appear to have ideas of a future 
life, but not as a slate of retribution; conceiving 
immortality to be the lot of tlie rich, rather tlian 
of good men. The inhabitants of the interior 
possess a considerable knowledge of vegetable 
poisons, which they apply to their arrows, and 
then blow them through tubes of bamboo. Sa- 
manap is on the south-east coast: eighty-two 
miles distant is Bancallan, at which the sullan 
resides. Barmacassan is also a cliief town of the 
interior. The island is said to be* fertile, but 
thinly peopled. 

Md'.ANDFJi, in ancient geography, a cpIp- 
brated river of Asia Minor, rising near Celanj;. 
It flows through Caria and Ionia into the 
Sea between Miletus and Priene, after receiving 
the waters of the Marsyas, Lycus, Eudon, hi- 
thffius, &.C. It is celebrated among the poet 
its numerous windings, and hence windings iu 
general are called nueanders. 

M/l’ATA-', or Ma.ats, an ancient people of 
Britain, who inhabited the middle jwt of ilit' 
island. Their territories lay between the tv'o 
Roman walls, and comprehended the coiinlrv 
since called Nwthumherland, and tlie territuriis 
between it an^Jhe Firths of Clyde and Forth 
Dunbritton or Dunbarton was their capital ; and 
lliey had kings of their own till the Norman 
conquest. Such is Dr. AndersoiFs account of 
the Macatae ; but others say their territories 
prehended only the district now called Lauder- 
dale. 

M/F.CKNAS (Cains Cilnius), the groat friend 
and counsellor of Augustus, aud the celebrated 
and liberal patron and protector of men of 
letters. He was descended from the kings o* 
Etruria, but his immediate forefathers were only 
of the equestrian order. He is supposed to 
have been born in Rome, as his» family 
there; but nothing is known of him previous 
the death of Cmsar, A. U. C* 709 ; when OctJi' 
vins Ctesaf went to Rome to take possession o 
his unele*s inheritance, and Ma:cenas becanit 

S rst publicly known. From that time 
Dmpanied him through all his fortunes, so 
Pa?do Albinovanus called him Caesars 
hand. In A. U. C. 710 Maccnas distinguish 
himself by his courage and military skill a , 
battle of ‘Modena, as he did afterwards at i 
lippi. After fliis last battle began his 
ble friendship with Horace, who was a tii 
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[I the army of Brutus, and was taken prisoner, weather. When it is flood, the stream runs up 
dsecenas recommended him to Augustus, who the country between Lofoden an^’Moskoe with 
Rstored to him his estate with no small addi- a boisterous rapidity ; but the roar of its impetu- 
ions. The league made at Brundusium, between ous ebb to the sea is scarcely erjualled by the 
tntony and Augustus, wai negociated by Maice- loudest and most dreadful catafects; the noise 
Las on the part of the lajlter. (See Ilor. Sat. v. being heard several leagues oft*; and the vortices 
. 1.) In A. U. C- 7^7 y when Augustus and or pits are of such an extent and depth that, if a 
^grippa went to Sicily to Sextus Pompeius by ship comes within the attraction, it is inevitably 
ea, Maecenas, who accompanied them, was sent absorbed and carried down to the bottom, and 
>ack to appease some commotions at Rome, there beaten to pieces agaiiist the rocks ; and, 
^fter the battle of Actiurn be was placed over when the water relaxes, the fragments thereof 
he military affairs of the empire; and, while are thrown up again. But these intervals of 
Augustus was extinguishing the remains of the tranquillity are only at the turn of the ebb and 
livil war in Asia and Egypt, Maecenas detected flood, in calm weather; and last but a quarter 
t conspiracy to assassinate \the eiiineror on his of an hour, its violence gradually returning, 
eturn to Rome, and put to death young When the stream is most boisterous, and its fury 
^pidus the founder of it. The civil wars being heightened by a storm, it is dangerous to come 
maed, Augustus returned to Rome; and from within a Norway mile of it; boats, ships, and 
his time Mscccnas indulged himself in literary yachts, having been carried away, by not guard- 
imuseinents. llis house was open to all the ing against it before they were within its reach, 
earned of his time; Virgil, Horace, Propertius, It likewise happens frequently that whales cornc 
I'arius, Fuscus, Aristius, Asinius Pollio, and too near the stream, and are overpowered by its 
nany others, whom it would be tedious to men- violence; and then it is impossihle to describe 
ion. All these dedicated their works, or parts their bowlings ami bellowings in their fruitless 
them, to Mieccnas, and celebrated his struggles to disengage themselves. A bear once 
^raises; and Plutarch says, even Augustus him- attempting to swim from Lofoden to Moskoe,^^, 
lelf inscribed bis commentaries to him and to with a design of preying upon the sheep at pas- ' 
Xgrippa. Mfficenas continued in favor with ture in the island, afforded a similar spectacle ; 
\ugustus to the end of bis life, but not without the stream caught him and bore him down, 
interruption, the emperor forming an intrigue whilst he roared so terribly as to be heard on 
with Miecenas’s wife. It is to the honor of shore. Large slocks of firs and pine trees, after 

A. uguslus that he received the private admoni- being absorbed by the current, rise again broken 
lions of Maecenas in the same friendly manner and torn to pieces. This plainly shows the 
ill which they were given, and he was not dis- bottom to consist of craggy rocks, among which 
pleased with the liberty which he once took of tliey are whirled to and fro. This stream is re- 
sending to him a paper with these words written gulated by the flux and n?flux of the sea; it 
upon it, ^ surge carnifex,’ * rise butcher,^ while being constantly high and low water every six 
lie was sitting on his judgment seat, and betray- hours. In 1045, early in the morning of Sexa- 
ing revenge and impatience in his countenance, gesima Sunday, it raged with such noise and 
lie was struck with the admonition, ami left the impetuosity that, on the island of Moskoc, the 
tribunal without passing sentence of death on very stones of the houses fell to the ground, 
the criminals. Maecenas died in the year 8 When this whirlpool is agitated by a storm its 

B. C. or 745 A. U. C., but at^hat age is not vortex will reach vessels five or six miles distant, 
known. He is often called an^^iid man by Pmdo M;EMACTKRIA, sacrifices offered to Jupi- 
Albinovanus, a contemporary poet, whose elegy ter at Athens, in the winter month Mamiaete- 
tipon him is extant. He made Augustus his rion. The god, siirnamed Maemactes, was 
lieir; and recommended his friend Horace to entreated to send mild and temperate weather; 
him. Though he was on the whole a virtuous he presided over the seasons and was the god of 
character, yet he was very luxurious and effemi- the air, 

«atc. Rut his name will ever be venerated by M.EMACTERION was the fourth month of 
men of letters, on account of the disinlere.stecl the Athenian year, containing twenty-nine days, 
patronage and support he gave to all the wits and answering to the latter part of our Septem- 
and learned men of his time, whence bis name her and the beginning of October ; so named 
has become almost an appellative for a patron of from the festival Miemacteria. It was called by 
learning and genius. lie wa.s also an author the Boeotians Alalcomenius. 
himself; as he wrote, 1. A History of Animals : MAiNALUS, in ancient geography, a moun- 

2- A Journal of the Life of Augustus: 3. A tain of Arcadia, sacred to Fan, and neatly fre- 
Treatise on Precious Slones; 4. Octavia; and, quented by shepherds. It received its name 
5. Prometheus, Tragedies: with seji'eral other from Maenalus a son of Lycaon. It was covered 
Works : but they are all lost. with pine trees, whose echo and shade have 

maelstrom, a dangerous whirlpool on been greatly celebrated by all the ancient poets, 
the coast of Norway, near the island of Mosk<^, M A*X)NIA, or MotoNiA, a country of Asia 
whence it also has its name of Moskoe-stronflil Minor, forming part of Lydia ; viz, the neigh- 
Betwixt Lofoden and Moskoe the depth of the bourhood of Mount Timolus, watered by the 
water is between thirty-six and fbrty fethoms ; Pactolus. The rest, on the sea coast, was called 
on the other side, towards Vet, the depth Lydia. See Lydia. , ' 

Decreases so as not to afford a con ve;Ment passage MTEONID.'L, a name given to the Muses, 
«>r a vessel, without the risk of splitting on the because Homer, their greatest and worthiest fa- 
•^ocks, which happens even in the calmest vorite, was supposed to be a native of Msconia. 
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Mi&fiKIDES, a surname of Ilomor, because, 
accbj^UiKto some writers, he was born in Miso- 
niaj 9 rbecause his fatlier's name was Maeou. 

Mi^OTICA Palus, M/eoticus Lacus, or 
l!y|i£OTi8 PALu/br Lacus, a large lake or part of 
, tiie sea between Europe and Asia, at the north 
,, ''“of the Euxine, with which it communicates by 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus. It was worshipped 
as a deity by the Massagetao. It extends about 
t 390 miles from south-west to north-east, and is 
^d^ut six miles in circumference. Jt is now 
balle<Lthe sea of Asoph or Zaback ; and reaches 
from Crim Tartary to the mouth of the Don. See 
Asoph . 

MAESE, a considerable river of Europe, 
which has its source in the department of the 
Upper Marne, Prance, enters the Netherlands to 
the north of Charlevillc, and falls into the Ger- 
man Ocean below Rotterdam. In its course, of 
about 400 miles, it is joined by the Mouzon, 
Sambre, Oiirthe, ‘Lesse, and Ruhr, and various 
inferior streams; on its junction with the Waal, 
the united river takes the name of Merwe. It 
passes Verdi^rtSj Sedan, and Mezieres, in Prance; 
Charlemont,*^llamur, Huy, Liepe, Maestricht, 
•Ruremonde, Venloo, Grave, Gorcum, Dort, Rot- 
terdam, and Briel, in the Netherlands; and 
exhibits in parts of its course, on a smaller scale, 
all the romantic scenery of the Rhine. 

MAsSTLlN (Michael), in Latin, Mmstlinus, a 
celebrated German astronomer, born in the 
duchy of Wittemberg : but who spent his youth 
in Italy, where he converted Galileo from the 
Aristotelian to the Copernican system. He 
afterwards returned to Germany, and became 
professor of mathematics at Tubingen; where, 
among his other pupils, he educated tlie great 
Kepler. Maestlin published many mathematical 
and astronomical works ; and died in 1590. 

MAESTRICHT, a large central town of the 
Netherlands, the capital of the province of Lim- 
burg, is situated on the Maese, near the junction 
of that river with the left bank of the .laer. It 
stands in a valley surrounded with hills, in a 
fertile neighbourhood, and communicates with 
the suburbs of Wyck, on the opposite side, by 
^neans of a stone bridge 500 feet in length. The 
whole is tolerably well built, and the principal 
'^trect, consisting chiefly of shops, extends from 
: the bridge to the other extremity of the town. 
There are two good squares ; and of the public 
buildings, the chief are the town-h.all, ami the 
church of St. (RTvais; llie college, once occu- 
pied by the Jesuits ; the llieatre, and the arsenal, 
are also worth a visit. 

Mtiestricht is considered one of the strongest 
places in the kingdom of the Netherlands. It is 
surrounded by wails and ditches ; hut its 
strength consists in a number of detached bas- 
fions. It is also defended by the fortress of St. 
Pierre, on a neighbouring height. The ramparts 
and banks of the river above the town form 
pleasant promenadof. The manufactures con- 
sist in leather, stockings, hardware, and 

coai;pC cloths. Here are also extensive breweries 
an(k.^Ulleries. In a neighbouring mountain 
with subterraneous passages 
^iderable extent. Prom this town vessels 
k8tate(l hours to all the chief places higher 


up on the Maese. It was besieged by the Frcncl 
in 1748, at the period of the peace of Aix-b- 
Chapelle, and taxen by them in 1794. Popu- 
lation 18,500. Fourteen miles north by east oi 
Liege, and flfty-six east of Brussels. 

MAPPiEUS (Johiij4?®bjr), a learned Jesuit, 
born at Bergamo in 153^ He wrote a Lik; ol 
Ignatius Loyola ; a History of the Indies: and 
other works. He died at Tivoli in 1503. 

Maffjeus (Vego), a Latin poet, born in Lom- 
bardy in 1407, greatly admired in his lime. IR 
wrote epigrams, and a humorous supplement to 
Virgil, which he called the Tliirtoenth Book of 
the /Eneid, and wj^iichfhas been as humorously 
translated into EnJjjsh' by Mr. Ellis. Maffajus 
wrote also some prose works. He was chancellor 
of Rome about the end of the pontificate of 
Martin V.; and died in 1458. 

Mai-fa:us, or Maitei (Francis Scipio), a ce- 
lebrated Italian poet, of an illustrious family, 
born at Verona in 1575. He distinguislied 
himself by his valor at the battle of Donawcri; 
and was a member of the academy of the Arcadi 
at Rome, and an honorary member of that of 
Inscriptions at I’aris. He wrote many works in 
verse and prose, which are esteemed ; particu- 
larly, 1. The tragedy of Merope : 2. Ceremony, 
a comedy: 3. A translation, into Italian verso, 
of the first book of Homer’s Iliad. 4. Many 
other pieces of poetry, in a collection entitled 
Rhyme and Prose, 4lo. : 5. Verona Illuslratu : 
C. Istoria Diplomatica ; 7. Scienza Cavalleresca. 
an excellent work against duelling ; 8. An edi- 
tion of Theatro Italiano : 9. An edition of Cas- 
siodorus on the Epistles, &c. : 10. Gallire Anti- 
cpiitates qumdam Sclcctjc : and several other 
works. These last six are in prose. He died in 
1755. 

MAGADA, in mythology, a title under which 
Venus was worshipped in Lower Saxony ; where 
.she had a famous temple, whicli was lreaU.il with 
respect even by the Huns and Vandals when 
they ravaged tlie country. It was destroyed l»y 
Charlemagng. • 

MAGADOXA, an inhospitable town on the 
eastern coast of Africa, capital of a country of tin 
same name. It is watered by a large river, the 
course of which, as well as the whole district, is 
little known to Europeans. The inhabitaiits 
ever opposed a most determined resistance to the 
Portuguese; and their jealousy of the people has 
been extended to all Europeans. In 1707 the 
Albemarle, East Indiaman, sent a boat on shore, 
which was seized, and all attempts to recover it 
proved fruitless. The greater part of the inhabi- 
tants are Mahoinmedans, though there are said 
to be some Abyssinian Christians* here. Ihe 
town is known from the coast by three remark- 
able m^lques which rise in its centre. A reel o 
cora^ %n^ by a sand-bank, fronts this 
Long. 46'" 30' £., lat. 2® 5' N. ' . 

MAGAS, from fiayaSiOiv, to sing or play i" 
Unison or octave, a musical instrument in us 
.iniong the ancients. There were twH) kiinls o 
Magades, the one a stringed instrument, lorm • 
of twenty chords arranged in pairs, and tune 
unison of octave so that Uiey yielded ten ’ 
the invention of which is ascribed by 
Sapphp, by others to the Lydians, and by som 
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TitnoUicus of Miletus. The other was a kind of 
flute, which at the same time yielded very high 
and very low notes. The former kind was much 
improved by Timotheus of Miletus, who is said 
to nave been impeached, because, by increasing 
the number of chords, he^ |||oiled and discredited 
the ancient music. 

MAGAZINE', n, s. rr,magazin ; Ital. magaz^ 
zino; Arab, makzan, a storehouse; Heb. 1^170. — 
Minsheu. A depository of treasures, provisions, 
or military stores j hence any repository or meta- 
phorical storehouse of ideas, discoveries, &c. 

If it should appear flt to bestow shipping in those 
harbours, it shall be veryvAeedjpl lhax there be a 
magatine of all necessary provisi^^ and ammunitions. 

^ Ituleigh^s Essay 
IMain heroick magnitude of mind 
Their armories and magazines contemns. 

Milton » 

If our passions are unruly, if our appetites are out- 
rageous, if temptations bo violent, and threaten to 
overbear us, it IcadetU us to a full magazine ^ whence 
we may furnish Ourselves with all manner of arms to 
withstand and subdue them. Harrow. 

Some o’er the public imigazirws preside. 

And some are sent new forage to jirovidc. 

Hryden. 

His head was so well stored a magazim^ that 
nothing could be proposed which he was not master 
of. JAteke. 

Useful arms in magazines wc plsuie. 

All ranged in order, and disposed with grace. 

Pope. 

Hast thou e’er sealed my wintry skies and seen 
Of hail and snows, ray northern magazine'^ Younf^. 

When Jhc stainn-officers rlemamled to stamp the 
last half sheet of tne magazines^ I\lr. Cave alone de- 
feated their claim, to which the proprietors of the 
lival magazines would meanly have submitted. 

Johnsmi 

A Magazine, in a fortified town, ought to 
contain stores of all kinds ; i. e. not only arms, 
ammunition, and provisions, but materials and 
tools by which smiths, carpenters, wheol-wrights, 
&c., may make every thing belonging to the ar- 
tillery ; as carriages, waggons, &c. , 

A Magazine, on ship-board, is a close room 
or storehouse, built in the fore or aft part of the 
hold, to contain the gunpowder used in battle. 
This apartment is strongly secuicd against fire, 
and no person is allowed to enter it with a lamp 
or candle: it is therefore lighted as occasion re- 
ciuires, by the candles or lamps in the light-room 
contiguous to it. 

Magazine, Artillery. In a siege the ma- 
gazine is about twenty-five or thirty yards 
oehihd the battery, towards the parallels, and at 
least three feet under ground, to hold the pow- 
der, loaded shells, port-fires, &c. Its shies and 
Jj^f must be well secured with Vjoards to prevent 
be earth from falling in : a door is madi to it, 
wm a double trench or passage is sunk!iSf*pi#ihe 
bjagazine to the battery, one to go in and the 
other to come out at, to prevent confusion,*!* 
dwietimes traverses are made in the passages,^! 
ricochet shot from plunging into 

is Powder, is that wiieli ^powder 

in very large quantities. AiroWiTk differ 
^®liy both y^ith regard to the situation and 
Hfitruction ; but all agree tliat they ought to 


be arched and bomb-proof. Tti fortification •• 
they arc frequently placed in the rampa^ ; b«f 
of late they have been built in different^ parts of 
the town. The first powder magazine were 
made with Gothic arches : but lVl^;Vaubati,lBnd-^ 
ing them too weakj constructed them in a semi- 
circular form, whose dimensions are sixty feet 
long within and twenty-five broad ; the founda* 
tions are eight or nine feet thick, and eight feet . 
high from the foundation to the spring of the 
arch; the floor is two feet from the ground^ 
which .keeps it from dampness. An engineer 
great experience had observed that, after the 
centres of semicircular arches are struck, they 
settle at the crown and rise up at the haunches, 
even with a straight horizontal cxtrados,and still 
much more so iu powder magazines, whose out- 
side at top. is formed like the roof of a house, by 
two inclined planes joining in an angle over 
tlie top of the arch, to give a proper descent to 
the rain. 

MAtiOALF.NA, aconsiderablc river of Soulli 
America, in New Grenada, rises in the pro- 
vince of Uopayan, and runs a nqjU^crly course 
of 400 miles in the valley betweenv;JLhe ridges of 
the Andes. Tt receives the tribute of uuinerous 
subordinate streams. A great traffic is carried 
on throughout its course by means of large llai- 
bottomed boats, but the navigation is exceed- 
ingly irksome, not only on account of the heat, 
but through the great number of musquitoos 
with which the river is infested. On its entrance 
into the sea it forms a small isle or rock, calh^d 
the Isla Verde. The waters do not embody 
themselves with the sea for a distance of more 
than twenty leagues ; and as far a.s this they are 
perfectly pure and sweet to the palate. Its 
mouth is in lat, 11® 2' N. 

MAGDALENE’S Cave, a cave of Oerinauy, 
ill Carinihia, ten miles east of Gortz. It ap- 
pears like a ehnsm in a rock, and at the entrance 
torches are liglitcd to coiuluci travellers. It has 
several divisions, w'ith a vast number of natural 
pillars, white as snow, and almost transparent, 
which give it a beautiful appearance. The bot- 
tom is also formed of stalactite, so that it has been 
likened to the ruins of an enchanted castle, sur- ; 
rounded with magnificent pillars, some entire and 
others broken. 

MAG DALENETTES, a name given to divers 
cointnunilies of nuns, consisting generally of 
penitent courtezans. Such arc those at Metz, 
established iu 1452; those at Paris, in 14t»2; 
tliose at Naples, first csta'nlislied in 1324, and • 
endoAved by queen Sancha; and those ofKouen 
and Bourdeanx, which had their original among 
those of Paris iu IGlfi. In caeii of these 
monasteries there arc three kinds of persons and 
congregations: 1. Those who are admitted to^ 
make vows, and who bear the name of bt. Mag- 
dalen; 2. The congregation of fcJt. Martha, com- 
'•|)ose<l of those whom it is not judged proper to 
iTndmit to vows; 3. The congregation of St, La- 
zurus, composed of such as are detained there. 
The religious of St. Magdalen at Rome were 
established by pope Leo X. Clement VliJLI' 
settled a revenue on them ; and farth^ ' 

ed that the effects of all public prostitate^yihg 
intestate, should fall to them; and that thaites- 
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laments of the rest should be invalid unless they 
bequeathed a portion of tlieir effects^ at least a 
iKui^art, to them I 

" a government of the Prus- 

siari^Sates in t.ower Saxony, comprising a part 
Ifhe Old Mark on the left side of the Elbe, the 
ItfScipality of Halberstadt, the abbey of Qued- 
; ^'TOlturg and its domain, Wernigerode, Schauen, 
the bailiwics of Barby, Gomrnern, and 
^ ^kloetze; or the fifteen circles of 


Magdeburg, 

Kalbe, 

Wanzleben, 
Wolmerstadt, 
Neuhaldcnsleben, 
Jerichow Loburg, 

Genthin, 

Aschersleben, 


Halberstadi^ - 

Ocherslebehji 

Ostcrwick, 

Stendal, 

Salzwedel, 

Osterburg, 

Gardeleban. 


The old duchy should not be confounded with 
the province of this name, since, thoqgb apartot 
it is included in the latter, another part belongs to 
the Prussian province or government of Merse- 
burg. The ,afea of the duchy was 2060 square 
miles ; its ti^pulation ‘290,000 : that of this 
province 4400 square miles, and the population 
’ 446,000. 

It is fertile in corn, which is exported in con- 
siderable quantity : flax, hemp, and chicory, for 
making coffee, are also raised to some extent ; 
wood, however, is scarce. The principal mine- 
rals are coals in various parts ; metals in the 
mountains of the llartz; .salt ; and porcelain Mirth. 
The silk-worm has been introduced here with 
some success; and, although woollen and linen 
constitute the chief fabrii-s, silk has become, in 
consequence, a considerable manufacture. The 
Elbe traverses this government from north to 
south. Magdeburg is the chief emporium of 
trade. 

Magdeburg, the capital of the above govern- 
ment, and formerly of allOrmany, is a fortified 
city of great trade and strength, and very ancient. 
Its name signifies the maiden city ; which, some 
imagine, took its rise from an ancient temple of 
Venus, which stood here. The founder of the 
city is said to have been Otlio 1., or his empress 
.Editha, daughter of Edmund 1. of England. 
Otho also founded a Benedictine convent, which 
he afterwards converted into an archbishopric, of 
which the archbishop was a count palatine, and 
had great privileges. The city is pleasantly 
situated amidst fruitful plains on the banks of 
the Elbe. It has suffered greatly by fires and 
sieges; but by none so much as that in 1631, 
^when count Tilly took it by stoi m, plundered, 
^and burnt it, except the cathedral and convent. 
Of 40,000 burght rs, not above 800 escaped. 
The soldiers committed the most shocking bar- 
<)arities. It was formerly one of the llanse and 
imperial towns. ■ ; Editha, on whom it was con- 
ferred as a dowry, a^png many other privileges, 
procured it the grant of a yearly fair. 

The city is iiow^ populouj^, large, and well- 
built, particularly the broad street and .cathedral 
sq^re,^ beiifiig divided into five parts ; the Old 
Tov^; the Neumarkt; the Friedrichsladt, or 
to^er fort ; the New Town ; and the quarter 
called Sudenburg, which have their own magis- 
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trales, and are treated by the government 
separate towns. The whole contained in 1816 a 
population of 30,250, of whom 28,000 were 
Erotestants, the rest Catholics and Jews. The 
New Town lies on the Elbe, to the north-east of 
the Old Town, fron| which it is separated by 
fortifications. The prij^ipal squares are the 
cathedral square ; the offl market, with a statue 
of the emperor Otho the Great ; and the prince’s 
market, adjoining the public walks. The exclie- 
quer, the court-house, the 4ucal palace, the 
regency house, government house, and the new 
and old arsenals, arc the most remarkable public 
buildings. The cathedral is of freestone, with two 
spires. Magdebi|A tfas also three houses of 
council or assem^, a Catholic church in fhe 
citadel, twelve Protestant churches, one Catho- 
lie and three Protestant convents, five hospitals, 
two orphan-houses, a house of correction, and 
workhouse. Principal public walks are the 
prince’s rampart, the freemasons’ garden, and 
the banks of the Elbe. .Here are courts of jus- 
tice for Prui^au Saxony; the offices for the civil 
affairs of the government of Magdeburg; a Tro- 
testant consistory ; the Lutheran establishment of 
Notre Dame, which serves as a gymnasium; a 
medical board ; cathedral school, and town gym- 
nasium ; two mercantile schools ; and a school of 
midwifery. Magdeburg has also various public 
libraries, literary clubs, and collections of paint- 
ings. It is accounted on the whole a pleasant 
residence. A German theatre belongs to the 
town, and another to a private society. The 
environs arc also pleasant. At a short distance 
from the town is the Bergen monasteiy, and the 
salt works of Schocncbeck, producing about 
30,000 tons annually. Like other tomis in the 
north of Germany, Magdeburg contains exuii- 
sive breweries and distilleries. The. manutac- 
tures of the, place derived, in the sfventteiilh 
century, much advantage from the number of 
Protestant emigrants who settled from 

France and the Low Countries. The largest arc 
of woollen ,and linen, stockings, hats, leather, 
tobacco, wax, and soap, Magdeburg was entereil 
by the French in 1806, and annexed to the kiui;- 
dom of Westphalia. In 1813, on the retreat of 
the French from Germany, it was occupied by a 
Strong garrison, and did not surrender till the 
fall of Buonaparte. ' It is seventy-five miles 
W. S. W. of Berlin, sixty-two N. N.Vv . of Leipsic, 
and 120 S. S. E. of Hamburgh. .. 

MAG1X)LUM, or Magda^Um, in ancient 
geography, a town of Lower Egg^pt, twelve miles 
south of Pelusium (llerodotu^ Antonine); rec- 
koned the Migdol or Magdol 6f Jeremiali, 

MAGELHAENS (John Hyacinth de), a learn- 
ed Portuguese ecclesiastic, who was a member of 
severa|^|breign academies, as well as F. H 
London, He came to London, and resided 
here many years, till his death in 1790. lb- 
^published several useful tracts on experimental 


MAGELLAN (Ferdinand), a celebrated Por' 
tuguese mariner in the sixteenth century, 
entered into the service of the emperor Charles^ 
and sailed from Seville with five vessels in !• 
when he discovered and passed through the strai 
to which he gave name, and sailed throngi 
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South Sea to the Ladrone Islands, where, ac- 
c^ing to some,’ he was poisoned in 1520; 
though others say that he was killed in a mutiny 
of his people in the island of Mutaii, on account 
of his severity. His voyage round the world has 
been often printed in English. 

Magellan, Straits of, form a passage 
between the Atlantic %nd Pacific oceans, at the 
southern extremity of the continent of America, 
upwards of 300 miles in length : that is, ^.reckon- 
ing from Cape Virgin in the Atlantic, to Cape 
Desire in the Pacific Ocean. In some places 
they are several leagues over, in others not more 
than half a league. These straits were discovered, 
and passed through, in the^^ar 1520, by Ferdi- 
nando Magellan, a Portugese in the service of 
the crown of Spain, and hence derive their name. 
Though they possess many harbours affording 
wood, water, and fiih, the heav y gales of wind 
that prevail here, and the strength of the currents, 
have caused them to be almost entirely aban- 
doned as a route between the two oceans, ships 
finding it both more safe and more expeditious 
to double Cape Horn. Westerly winds are the 
most prevailing, while the current usually sets 
from the Atlantic : at the entrance the tide rises 
iwenty-eight feet. 

MAGELLANIC Ciouns, whitish appearances 
like clouds, seen in the heavens towards the 
south pole, and having the same apparent motion 
as the stars. They are three in number, two of 
them near each other. The largest lies far from 
the south pole; but the other two arc about 11'* 
Histant. Boyle supposes that, if these clouds 
were seen through a good telescope, they would 
appear to be multitudes of small stars, like the 
milky way, 

MAGGEROE, ojr Bare Island, a large island 
on the coast of Lapland, on which is the North 
Cape, thus named by Burroughs in 1556. It is 
separated from the main by a sound of the same 
name. The cape is an enormous block of gra- 
nt^, projecting far into the sea, and which, 
being exposed to all the fury of the waves, 
crumbles away continually. ‘ Here/ says an in- 
telligent traveller, * every thing is solitary, every 
thing is sterile, every thing is sad and dcspoml- 
^nt; the shadowy forest no longer adorns the 
brow of the mountain ; Uie singing of the birds, 
which enlivens even the woods of Lapland, is 
no longer heard in this scene of desolation ; the 
ruggedness of the dark gray rock is not covered 
by a single shrub ; the only music is the hoarse 
ynurmuring of the waves, ever and anon reuew- 
tng their assaults on the huge masses that oppose 
them. The northern sun, creeping at iniunight 
along the horizon of the immeasurable ocean, at 
me distance of five diameters, in apparent contact 
'vith the skies, forms the grand outliM of the 
sublime picture presented lo the alfe*iished 
spectator. The incessant cares and pursuits of 
anxious mortals are recollected as a dream, tli/g 
various forms and energies of animated natu^ 
are forgotten, the earth is contemplated only in 
Jts elements, and as constituting part of the 
solar system.* l^t 7 1® 1 1' N., Ipflg. 20® O' 45" E. 

MAGGI, or Maoils (Jerome), the 

jaost learned men of the sixteenth cenlifry> was 
at Anghiari in Tuscany. lie applied him- 
V 0 L.XIII. 


self to the sciences, and distinguished himself so 
much in the art of war, that the Venetians sent 
him into Cyprus as judge of the admiralty. 
When the Turks besieged Famagusta, he invented 
mines and machines for throwing fire, by means 
of which he destroyed all the works of the be- 
siegers, and in an instant overthrew what had 
cost the Turks infinite labor. But they obtained 
revenge ; for, taking the city in 1571, they plun* 
dered his library, carried him loaded with pnains 
to Constantinople, and treated him in the most 
barbarous manner. He nevertheless, after pass- 
ing the whole day in the meanest drudgery, spent 
the night in vrriting. He composed, from memory 
alone, treatises filled with quotations, which he 
dedicated to the Imperial and French ambas- 
sadors. These ministers, moved by compassion 
for this learned man, resolved to ransom him ; 
but, while they were treating for his delivery, 
Maggi made his escape to the imperial ambas- 
sador's hpuse ; when the grand vizier, enraged 
at his flight, seized, and caused him to be 
strangled in prison in 1572. His principal 
works are, 1. A Treatise on the Bells of the 
Ancients. 2. On the Destruction of the World 
by Fire. 3. Commentaries on TEmilius Probus's 
Lives of Illustrious Men. 4. Commentaries on 
the Institutes. 5. A Treatise on the Wooden 
Horse. These works arc written in elegant Latin. 
He also wrote 6. A Treatise on Fortification, in 
Italian; and 7. A book on the Situation of 
Ancient Tuscany. 

MAGGIDKK, Lago, a lake of Upper Italy, 
separating the Austro-Italian government of 
Milan, from the states of Sardinia, and extending 
from Sesto northwards to Locarno. Its length 
is upwards of thirty miles, its breadth between 
seven and eight ; its medium depth 160 feet, and 
its elevation above the level of the sea 1800 feet. 
It is traversed by the river Ticino ; and its waters, 
which are clear as crystal, contain various kinds 
of fish ; its banks abound in picturesque objects 
of every kind, and are adorned witli a number of 
villages and towns. It contains several small 
islands, the most remarkable of which, the Bor- 
romean, are the admiration of all travellers. 

MAG'GOT,n.s. ( Sax.ma5^5e,mo35^Se; Wei. 

Mag'c'.otty, adj. S mageod^rnagrod ; Goth, mad^ 
ka. A small wonn or grub ; any embryo : any 
whimsey or fancy. The metaphorical use is 
low. 

Taflata phrases, silken terms precise, 

Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation. 

Figures pcdantical ; these summer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot ostentation . 

1 do forswear them. 

Henceforth my wooing mind shall be exprest 
In russet yeas, and honest kersy noes. 

Shakspeare. 

d'o reconcile our late dissenters. 

Our brethren though by other venters. 

Unite them and tlu ir different maggots. 

As long and short sticks are in fttggots. 

Hndihras. 

Out of the sides and back of the common caterpil- 
lar we have seen creep out small maggots, 

Ray on Crea^, 

To pretend to work out a neat scheme of thoughts 
with a maggotty unsettled head, is as ridirulonsAs to 
think to write straight in a jumbling coach. iVorm. 

2 D 
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' From the sore Jiltliough the insect flies» 

It leaves . a brood of maggots in disg’uise. Oarth, 

She pricked his mtggol, and touched him in the 
tendei^^iht then he broke out into a violent pas- 
sion. y- Arbuthnot, 

For bankrupts write when ruined shops are shut, 
As maggots Cl awl from out a perished nut : 

His hammer this, and that his trowel quits, 

Andf wanting sense for tradesmen, serve for wits. 

Young, 

Maggot, or the fly-worm, is bred in flesh, 
from the egg of the great blue flesli-fly. Not- 
withstanding the distaste for this animal, its 
anatomy is worth attending to ; and may serve 
as a general history of the class of worms pro- 
duced from the eggs of flies. It is white and 
fleshy ; its body is composed of a number of 
rings, like the bodies of caterpillars, and is capa- 
ble at pleasure of assuming diflerent figures, 
more or less extended in length, and consequently 
more or less thick. Although it has no legs, it 
is able to move itself very swiftly ; and, in its 
first attempt to move its body, is extended to its 
greatest length, and assumes something of the 
figure of a pointed cone. The pointed part of 
the cone is the head of the animal, and is not 
separated from tlie next ring by any deeper fur- 
row than the rest of the rings are from one 
another. Sometimes two short horns are thrust 
out from the head; but more generally two 
scaly hooks are observable : these are, however, 
sometimes hid, and have eacli a case or sheath, 
into which the animal can retract tliem at plea- 
sure. These hooks are bent into an arch, the 
concavity of which is towards the plane on which 
the creature is placed ; and they are thickest at 
their insertion in the head, and thence diminish 
gradually, till they terminate in a fine sharp 
point. They are placed parallel, and can never 
come together, and therefore cannot serve in the 
place of teeth for grinding the food ; but merely 
to pull and sever it in pieces, that it may be of a 
proper size for the mouth. The maggot has also 
a kind of dart, at an equal distance between these 
hooks, about one-third of their length. This also 
is brown and scaly like them ; it is quite straight, 
and terminates in a fine point. The hooks have 
two scaly thorns at their points; and this dart 
seems intended, by reiterated strokes, to divide 
and break the pieces of flesh these have separated 
from the rest into smaller parts. Immediately 
below the apertures for the egress of the hooks 
is placed the mouth, which the creature does not 
show unless pressed, when something like a 
tongue appears. The hooks supply the place 
noth of teeth and legs; as by fastening these 
hooks into the substance on which it is 
placed, and then drawing up its body to it, it 
pulls itself along. The back lowers itself by 
degrees as it approaches the extremity of the 
belly ; and, near the place where the back begins 
to lower itself, are placed the two principal or- 
gans of respiration ; which are two small roundish 
brown spots, easily distinguishable by the naked 
eye, as the rest of the body is white. Viewed 
through a microscope, each of these spots appears 
to be a brown circiAar eminence raised a little 
above the rest of the body. On each of them 
there are also three oblong oval cavities, of the 
shape of button-holes, each situated in a parallel 


direction to each other; and their length nearh 
perpendicular to that of the body of the animal 
These apertures admit the air. It has six oj 
these, three on each side of its body. The great 
transparency of its body shows that it has on each 
side a large white vessel running the whole length 
of the body. These vessels are most distinct 
towards its hinder part ; and they terminate each 
in the brown spot above mentioned : hence they 
seem to be the two principal tracheae. The rami- 
fications of these are very beautiful in this crea- 
ture, especially on its belly : but no vessel 
analogous to the great artery in the caterpillar 
class can be discovered in these. See Entomo- 
logy. 

MAGI, or Mag IANS, an ancient religious sect 
in Persia, and otlier eastern countries, who main- 
tained that there were two principles, one the 
cause of all good, the other the cause of all 
evil : and, abominating the adoration of images, 
they worshipped God only by fire ; which they 
looked upon as the brightest and most glorious 
symbol of Oromasdes, or the good god; as 
darkness is the truest symbol of Arimanius, 
or the evil god. This religion was reformed by 
Zoroaster, who maintained that there was one 


supreme independent being ; and under him two 
principles or angels, one the angel of goodness 
and light, and the other of evil and darkness ; 
that there is a perpetual struggle between them, 
which shall last to the end of the world ; that 
then the angel of darkness and his disciples shall 
go into a world of their own, where they shall 
be punished in everlasting darkness; and the 
angel of light and his disciples shall go into a 
world of their own, where they shall be rewarded 
in everlasting light. The priests of the magi 
were the most skilful mathematicians and philo- 
sophers of the ages in which they lived, inso- 
much that a learned man and a magian became 
equivalent terms. The vulgar lookeef on their 
knowledge as supernatural ; and those who pre- 
tended to a knowledge of sorcery, divination, 
&c., taking upon themselves the name of magi- 
ans, originateu the signification which the word 
magician now bears among us. This sect still 
subsists under the denomination of gaurs, or 
guebres, in Persia, where they watch the sacred 
fire with the greatest care, and never suffer it to 
be extinguished. They are divided into three 
classes, of which the first and most learned nei- 
ther eat nor kill animals; but adhere to the old 
institution of abstaining from all living creatures. 
The magi of the second class refrain only from 
tame animals ; nor do the last kill all indiner- 
ently, it being the firm and distinguishing settled 
notion of them all, * rt/p «vaif lhat 

there is a transmigration of souls, Sec GuebRes. 

MAGIC, Lat. magia, 

MAGTcAL,a^*. (^from Gr. ftayog; 


ICUSf 
*ers. 

mugh (a magi- 
The pretended 


Mag'ically, 

Magic'ian, n.s. Jcian). — . . 

art of influencing or putting in action spj” J 
evil or good ; sorcery; enchantment: themagici 
was the operator in this for fomed art. 

Doun ot his hors Aurelius light anon, 

And forth from this magician is gon 
Home to his hous, and made hem we! at ese ; 

Hem lacked no vitaille that Va/w- 



MAGIC 

ril humbly signify what, in his name, 

That ma$ic(U word of war, we have effected. 

Shakspeare, 

She once being looft, 

The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 

Claps on his sea-wing. 

Shakspeare. Antony and Cleopatra. 
What black magician coniures up this 6end, 

To stop devoted charitable deeds! Shakspeare. 

The writers of natural magick attribute much to the 
virtues that come from the parts of living creatures, 
as if they did infuse immaterial virtue into the part 
severed. Bacon. 

In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the 
falling of a ring, magically prepared, judged that one 
Theodorus should succeed in the empire. Camden. 

If they savour not strong of magical rcceits, let the 
indifferent judge. Bp. Hall, 

Pharaoh^s curiosity carries him away quite from 
the sense of the judgment : he would rather send for 
his magicians to work feats, than to humble himself 
under God for the removal of this plague. Id. 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and 
shake, 

’Till all thy magick structures, reared so high, 

Were shattered into heaps. Milton, 

An old magician t that did keep 
The’ Hesperian fruit, and made the dragon sleep ; 

Her potent charms do troubled souls relieve, 

And, where she lists, makes calmest souls to grieve. 

Waller. 

They beheld unveiled the magical shield of your 
Ariosto, which dazzled the beholders with too much 
brightness ; they can no longer hold up their arms. 

Dryden. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not con- 
cerned to know; as whether lloger liacon was a 
mathematician or a magician, Locke, 

By the use of a looking-glass, and certain attire 
of cambrick upon her head, she attained to an 
evil art and magical force in the motion of her eyes. 

Taller. 

What charm, what magick, can over- rule the force 
of all these motives ! Rogers. 

Like castles built by magick art in air, 
lhat vanish at approach, such thoughts appear. 

Granville. 

Every movement of the theatre, by a skilful poet, 
w communicated, as it were, by magic to the specta- 
tora. Hume. 

Magic, Gr. MAFUIA, in its ancient sense, is 
me science or discipline and doctrine of the 
^^agi, or wise men of Persia. See Magi. The 
origin of magic and the magi is ascribed to Zo- 
roaster. Salmasius derives the very name from 
Zoroaster, who, he says, was surnamed Mog, 
'^nence Magus. Others make him only the re- 
: improver of the Persian philosophy, 

alleging, that many of the Persian rites in use 
among the magi were borrowed from the Zabii 
among the Chaldeans, who agreed in many 
roings with the magi of the Persians ; whence 
J?”*® the name magus common both’tc the 
Chaldeans and Persians. 

In a modern sense, magic is a science winch 
^ches to perform wonderful and surprising 
ecu. The word originally carried with it a 
®>y mnoceht, nay laudable meaning ; being used 
purely to signify the study of wisdom, and the 
sublime parts of knowledge; but jis the 
u engaged also in astrology, divina- 

&c.,the term magic in time became 
and was only used lo signify an unlawful 
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and diabolical kind of science, depending on tho 
assistance of the devil and departed souls, 
Agrippa divides magic into three kinds;, via. 
natural, celestial, and ceremonial or supersti- 
tious. 

Magic, Natural, is, in fact, no more than 
the application of natural active causes to pas- 
sive things or subjects; by means of which 
many surprising, but yet natural, effects are pro- 
duct. 

Magic, Celestial, borders on judiciary as- 
trology ; it attributes to spirits a kind of rule, or 
dominion over the planets : and to the planets a 
dominion over men ; and on these principles 
builds a ridiculous kind of system. See Astro- 
logy. 

Magic, Superstitious, or Geotic, consists 
in the invocation of devils or daemons ; its effects 
are usually evil and wicked, though very strange, 
and seemingly surpassing the powers of nature : 
they are supposed lo be produced by virtue of 
some compact, either tacit or express, with evil 
spirits ; but the truth is, these supposed com- 
pacts have not the power that is usually ima- 
gined ; nor do they produce half those effects 
ordinarily ascribed to them. 

Magic Lantern. Sec Optics. 

Magic Square, a square figure, formed of a 
series of numbers in mathematical proportion ; 
so disposed in parallel and equal ranks, as that 
the sums of each row, taken either perpendicu- 
larly, horizontally, or diagonally, are equal. Let 
the several numbers which compose any square 
number (for instance, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. to 25, in- 
clusive, the square number), be disposed, in their 
natunil order, after each other in a square figure 
of twenty-five cells, each in its cell ; if now you 
change the order of these numbers, and dispose 
them in the cells in such manner as that the five 
numbers which fill an horizontal rank of cells, 
being added together, sliall make the same sum 
with the five numbers in any other rank of cells 
whether horizontal or vertical, and even the same 
number with the five in each of the two diagonal 
ranks ; this disposition of numbers is called a 
magic square, in opposition lo the former dispo- 
sition, which is called a natural square : Thus 


Natural Stjuare. Alagic Square. 



Moschopulus, a Greek author of no great 
antiquity, is the first that appears to have spoken 
^of magic squares; and, from the age in which 
he lived, there is reason to imagine he did not 
look on them merely as a mathematician. How- 
ever, he has left us some rules for their construc- 
tion. But, as magic squareSShave not hitherto 
been found of importance in mathematics;, we 
shall refer to the works of Bachet, Vremcle, 
Poiffoard. and De La Hire, for the various me- 
® 2 D 2 
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lliodjij^cpiistructing these curious arrangements 
of nilbiberf. The latest writer upon the subject 
Dr, j^nklin, who constructed what he 
called vft magic square of squares, and a magic 
circle of circles, which may be seen in the works 
^ of the ingenious Mr. Ferguson. We are favored 
^ ' with the following original metliods of filling a 
^ X. square by an ingenious correspondent : — 
. 4 ?% foUowing method of filling up a magic 
iS^uare of odd numbers, i. e. contaming nine, 
twenty-five, forty-nine, eighty-one, 121 , &c. cells, 
after numbers have been placed by A in any 
two cells, has never before been published. It 
also possesses the new properties of admitting of 
fractional, and of plus and minus numbers. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1 contains nine cells : fig. 2 twenty-five- 
In both the ratio is 1 ; that is to say, the pro- 
gression is by one at a time from 1 to 9, or from 
1 to 25, And they botli show v/hcrc the lowest, 
the intermediate, and ^the highest numbers must 
be placed. 

The order of progression is diagonal, e. g. 
imagine these two figures to be bneii -r cotton 
prints, and then place duplicates, triplicates &c., 
of fig, 1, over and under it, and at each side, 
&c. ; and do the same by No. e. Vou will find 
that, in fig 1, 2 is the diagonal of 1, and 3 of 2; 
and that, in fig. 2, 2 is the dja-iimal of 1, 3 of 2, 
4 of 3, and 5 of 4. The diagonal course will be 
equal to the number of cells in a row At the 
end of each course, place the next number in 
the cell below the last number of the course, and 
begin a new course, and so on till the square is 
*l||fille(l up. Thus, in fig. 2, 6 will be under 5, 
^ li under 10, 16 under 15, and 21 under 20 ; and 
6, 11, 16, and 21, will begin new courses. 

Rule, — When A has inserted his two num- 
bers, divide their' difference by 'he difference 
between the two cells. If it be a three-rowed 
^uare, fig. 1 (which you must have at hand for 
in.spection) will show the number of A's two 
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cells ; or, if a five-rowed square, fig. 3 will do 
the same. If it be a seven -rowed square, you 
must be prepared with that square filled up in a 
similar manner, and so on for a square containing 
<any odd number of rows, for similar inspection. 
Having divided as above, the quotient will be 
the ratio. 

Sample 1. — Fig. 3 is a three-rowed square, 
containing A*s two numbers. The difference ol 
numbers is 16; by inspecting fig. 1 you will 
find the difference of cells to be that of 3 and 7, 
which is 4 ; the quotient, or ratio, therefore, will 
be 4. By inspecting fig. 1 you will also see 
that cell 3 is the end of the course. You must 
therefore add 4 to 11, and place 15 in cell 4, I 9 
in cell 5, and 23 in cell 6, as in fig. 4. In this 
example the numbers are all integers, and the 
sum 57, or the central number multiplied by ilie 
number of cells in each row. 

Example 2. — In fig. 5 the difference of num- 
bers is 1, which divide by the difference between 
the cells, i. c. between 3 and 6, which is 3. The 
quotient or ratio will be OJ. Fill up, therefore, 
as in fig. 6. This example contains fractional 
numbers. The sum is 20, or 3 x 6|. 

Example 3. — In fig. 7 the difference of num- 
bers is nine; of cells three ; and the quotient or 
ratio three. But, in filling up and diminishing^ 
from cell 4 to cell 3, you will be obliged to put 

i. minus into cell 3, iv. minus into cell 2 ; and vii, 
minus into cell 1. These minus numbers, in 
reckoning the number in each row, must be sub- 
tracted. In this example the sum is 15. See 

fi^^ 8. 

Remarks. — 1. Every example admits of being 
filled up two different ways, e. g. in example l, 
27 may be considered as placed either in cell 7 
or in ceil 1. 

2. As you have your choice of two ways, try 
both, and choose tiiat which is the most ca^ and 
natural. 

3. The central number being known, the sum 
will be known by multiplying by the number of 
cells in a row. When, therefore, you have half 
filled up a three-rowed square, you may finisli it 
by placing in the remaining cells the numbers 
which will complete the sura. 

4. Do not let A see your process, but perform 
it on a separate paper. 

Magical Drum, an instrument of superstition 
used in Lapland, and made of beech, pine, or 
fir, split in tlie middle, and hollowed on the flat 
side, where the drum is to be made. The hollow 
is of an oval figure ; and is covered with a skin 
clean dressed, and painted with figures of various 
kinds, such as stars, suns and moons, aiiinialj* 
and plants, and even lakes and rivers ; since 
ihcifpreaching of Christianity among them, to*’ 
acts and sufferings of our Saviour and Ins apos- 
tles are often added among the rest. All these 
figures are separated by lines into three regio||^ 
or clusters, ^ere is besides these parts ^ 
drum, an index and a hammer. The index is 
bundle of brass or iron rings, the largest ^ 
which has a hole in its middle, and the sma ^ 
ones are hung to it. The hammer or drum-!* !<- 
is made of the horn of a rein deer; and"' 
this they beat the drum so as to make 
move, tl'.ey being laid on the top for that p 
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pose. In the motion of these rings, about the brass plates five in a set, deep saucers ^ee and 
pictures figured on the drum, they fancy to them- four inches diameter, brass wire, andirdn^ Gold 
selves some prediction in regard to the subject is produced in many parts ; besidc^wKich^ 
of their enquiries. rice, cassia, rattans, tobacco, and ^pper, m 

MAGINDANAO, or Mindanao. The name exported. ' 

is a compound of Mag, related to — in, country — The sultan is the head of the state, and next 


and danao, a lake, signifying Relations living in 
a country round a lake. It is the third division 
of the Philippine Islands, being next to Luco- 
nia in extent ; it has nearly 300 leagues of cir- 
cuit, but very irregular, being deeply indented 
by a gulf, enclosed by a peninsula on the west. 
The interior is occupied by lofty ridges of 
mountains, separated by plains and covered with 
forests of teak and poon. Its minerals are little 
known, but some gold dust is brought to market 
and talc is abundant. The island is profusely 
watered, containing more than twenty navigable 
rivers, and near the south is a lake sixty leagues 
in circuit which discharges its waters by a large 
river. The soil is extremely fertile, producing 
rice and sago in abundance, and a species of 
cinnamon, but inferior t6 that of Ceylon, is in- 
digenous. The forests swarm with wild horses, 
bullocks, buffaloes, goats, and hogs. The sea- 
coasts are occupied by Malay Mahommedans, 
who speak the iiissayan dialect as well as the 
Malay. In the interior is a race of negroes named 
llaraforas, who have little communication with 
the Malays. 

The island is politically divided into three 
sovereignties. The first, under the sultan, is the 
most considerable, and occupies the south-east 
portion of the island ; his residence is at Sclan- 
gan, on the east shore of the Great lllano Bay, 
and on the large river Pelangy, which empties 
itself by two branches, whose mouths are 
crossed by bars with two and three fathoms at 
high water. The town consists of about 100 
houses, with a fortified palace of the sultan, and 
several wooden castles of the datoos or nobles. 
The passage of the river is also defended by a 
large pallisaded fort with many cannon and 
swivels. A number of Chinese are settled here. 
This is one of the chief residences of the pirates, 
and where they build their vessels. 

The second sovereignty of the island is the 
lllano country, and is of a feudal nature, being 
under many chiefs. The third and smallest 
portion, chiefly comprehending the sea coasts of 
the western peninsula, is subject to the Spaniards, 
whose principal establishment is Samboangan, 
on the south-west extremity of the peninsula. It 
consists of a fort of masonry surrounded by a 
rampart of earth ; its ordinary garrison is about 
150 men: it seems to bfif of little other use to 
tile Spaniards than as a place of transportation 
of their convicts from the other islands. 

Misamis, the second Spanish establishmtnt, is 
on the nor& side of the island, and has a garri- 
son of 300 men. Correga, the third and last, is 
^" insignificant post on Bie east. 

Ilindostan cloths sell well here, especially 
long cloth : white, blue, and red handkerchiefs, 
of all kinds ; chintz with dark grounds ; Surat 
0^ most sorts, particularly pittoUes ; and 
^ll kinds of European cutlery. Chinese articles, 
carried from Sooloo to Magindanao, are kangans, 
oeads, gongs, china basins with red edges, deep 


to him is his successor. There nre various Other 
state functionaries, with extensive powers ; six 
judges named by the sultan ; and six, ,^b^ 
rajahs, or assertors of the people’s rights.^?Th^^ 
office is hereditary. The sultan’s vassals possess 
great estates. They are sometimes Mabomme- 
dans, though they are mostly native inhabitants. 
Tlie latter only may be sold with the lands. 
They are more oppressed than the Mahomme- 
dans, who are bound to accompany their lords ; 
but the llaraforas, being in a great measure ex- 
cused from such attendance, pay certain yearly 
taxes which are not expected from the Mahom- 
medan vassals. 

The inhabitants of Magindanao are all addicted 
to piracy, and frequently extend their depreda- 
tions to Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. 
When the prow is large they strike the mast and 
hide among the rocks or up a creek. Canoes 
are then detached to plunder, and the proceeds 
are brought to the large vessel. When they at- 
tack the Dutch possessions they will make 
slaves even of persons of their own religion. 
Their intercourse with Europeans has given the 
inhabitants a knowledge of some of the Euro- 
pean arts: in others they are remarkably 
deficient, their blacksmiths being incapable ol 
making any thing more compl*icated than a 
common nail. Their culinary utensils they 
procure from China. The male inhabitants 
pluck their beards out with pincers. They are 
remarkably fond of cock-fighting. The women, 
who are of stately appearance and manners, do 
not suffer the same strict confinement as in other 
Indian countries, being frequently present at 
audiences and public exhibitions. At the 
age of thirteen they have their teeth filed thin, 
and strip! of the enamel, that they may bt 
stained with black. The ladies visit each otbci 
with great ceremony on this occasion, and witl 
a numerous train of attendants, who, as they ap 
proach the house, notify their approach by : 
disagreeable howl. They amuse themselves witl 
playing at draughts, dancing, &c., on which oc 
casion they move slowly round in a circle. Tin 
dress of the women consists of a jacket, com- 
mon to both sexes, and a kind of petticoat. Tin 
men wear, besides the jacket, a cloth bounc 
about the middle, coming up between the thighs 
They tie up their hair in a singular manner 
fixing it round a piece of wood five or sb 
inches in diameter. The women tie their hail 
behind, and plait it like the Gentoo dancing 
girls. They also wear brass rings round tin 
wrist, knee, and on each arm and leg. They art 
fond of wearing beads about their necks, am 
brass rings or beads dangling at their ears, whidl 
in both sexes are very wide and long. 

Magellan first touched at this island on Easte 
day, in 1.521, and took pQ|session of it bi tin 
name of Charles V. of Spam. Tiic Spaniard 
afterwards made settlements here, and subdnei 
the northern coast, but never made any fartlie 
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progress: they now with difficulty retain the 
feeble coldaies they planted. It was visited by 
the Portagttese about 1537, mnd by the Dutch in 
1607, 1616, ami 1627. In 1689 an envoy was 
sent by the Dutch East India Company, forper- 
.mission to build a fort, which was refused. The 
vutch made a sort of survifey of it in 1693, and 
it was much frequented by English piratical ves- 
sels; which swarmed at thU period in the Indian 
seas. '’The intercourse of the British here has 
not been frequent, and generally not very amica- 
ble. In 1758 the pirates from this island had 
the temerity to attack the settlement at Prince 
of Wales's Island, but were repulsed with loss ; 
and in 1798 the sultan seized a boat’s crew be- 
longing to the La Sybvlle frigate, which had been 
sent on shore. Th^ were afterwards liberated, 
but not until a ransom of 4000 dollars had been 
paid. In 1803 they fitted out a fleet of forty 
prows, with the intention^ of invading the India 
Company’vS settlements in Celebes, but were met 
by the Swift cruizer, and defeated. Long. 
119° 30’ to 125° E., lat. 5° 40’ to 9° 55’ N. 
MAGISTETilAL, adj, "| Latin mtgUter, 
Magistf/rially, fldv. \ magittratus ; Fr. 
Magisterialness, n. s. [ magUtrat; Ital.mr/- 
Mao'istracy, Befitting 

Mag'istrally, adv. or appertaining to 
Mag'istrate, n . h. J a magistrate ; hence 
lofty ; arrogant : magistracy, the office or dignity 
of a public administrator of the law : magistrate, 
the officer so administering the law y 
is an abbreviation of nwgisteriallj^ ' ' 

They chuse their magistrate / 

And such a one as he, who puts his sha>l| 

Jlis popular shall, against a graver bench 
Than ever frowned in Greece. 

Shakspeare. CorioUinus, 

You share the worldf^lBr magistracies, priesthoods. 
Wealth and felicity, amongst you, friends. 

Jien Jonson, 

Such a government is maternal, not nuigisterial. 

King Charles. 

1 treat here of those legal punishments which ma- 
gitirates inflict upon their disobedient subjects. 

Decay of Piety, 

Ye that arc magistrates, not for God’s sake only, 
but for your king’s sake, whose deputies ye are, as 
he is God’s rpuse up your spirits, awaken your 
' Christian cott^gjB, and set yourselves heartily against 
the traitorly ains ol the times. Bp. Hall. 

What a presumption is this for otth, who will not 
allow libe^ to otners, to assume fo biioseh :;;urh a 
licence, lo controul so magisterially''! 

against Hobbes. 

We are not magisterial in o^ilDns, nor, dictator- 
like, obtrude our notions on any man. 

Browne*s Vulgar l^ours. 

He had no other intention but to dissuade men 
from magistracy, or undertaking the publick offices of 
state. Browne. 

He bids him attend as if he had the idd over him ; 
and uses a magisterial authority while he iiistructs 
.hun. Dry den. 

Pretences go a great way with mun that take fair 
wds and maguteriuL looks for current payment. 

U Estrange, 

Those men are but trepanned who are called to 
govern, being invested with authority, but bereaved 
of power ; which is nothing else but to jnock and 
betray them into a splendid and magisterial way of 
beiug ridiculous. South. 


A downright advice may be mistaken, as if it were 
spoken magisterially. Bacou*e Advice to VUliers, 
I’eremptoriness is of two sorts ; the one a magU-^ 
timalness in matters of opinion, the other a posiuve- 
ncss in relating matters of fact : in the one we im« 
pose upon men’s understandings, in the other on 
their faith. Government of the Tongue, 

Some have disputed even against magistracy Itself. 

Atterbfsry. 

The punishment of evil-doers, and the praise ot 
them that do well, is the true intent of magistraeu, 
and will be the care of them who rightly understand 
the nature and honour of their office. 

Doddridge, 

Duelling is not only an usurpation of the divine 
prerogative, but it is an insult upon magistracy and 
good government. Clarissa. 

Unless a love of virtue light the flame, 

Satire is, more than those he brands, to blame ; 

He liides behind a magisterial air 

His own offences, and strips others bare. 

^ C (neper, 

MAGTSTPIRY, n. s. ) Of Lat. magister; bo- 
Mag'sterially. sjfS cause this procedure 
made known the principal ingredients. An 
obsolete term for what is now called the preci- 
pitate of certain bodies, Chemistry. 

Paracelsus cxtracteth the JS^stery of wine, ex- 
posing it unto the extremity of cold ; whereby the 
aqueous parts will freeze, but the spirit l>e unrou- 
geal^ in the centre. Browne. 

The magistery of vegetables consist.^ but of the 
more soluble and coloured parts of the plants that 
aflTord it. Boyle. 

Of corals arc chiefly prepared the powder grouinl 
upon a marble, and the magisterial salt, to good pur- 
pose in some fevers : the tincture is no more than a 
solution of the magisterial salt. (Wsw. 

Magistery is a term made use of by chemists to sig- 
nify sometimes a very fine powder, made by solution 
ana* precipitation ; as of bismuth, leatl, &g., ami 
sometimes resin and resinous substances ; as those 
of jalap, scamony, fkc. ; but the most genuine accep- 
tation is to express that preparation of auy boili. 
wherein the whole, or most part, is, by the addition 
of somewhat, changed into a body of quite another 
kind ; as when iron or copper is turned into crystals 
of Mars or Venus. Quincy. 

This precipitate, washed and dried* is what has 
been called magistery of bismuth, or pfearl-whitc. 

Parkes't Chemical Catechism. 

MAGLIABECHI (Anthony), was born at 
Florence in 1633. His father died when he was 
only seven years old, and his mother placed him 
as an apprentice with one of the best goldsmiths 
in Florence. When about sixteen years of ace 
his passion for learning began to show itself ; 
and becoming acquaiqjted with Michael Ermini* 
librarian to the cardinal de Medicis, he *5000 per- 
fected himself, by hii assistance, in the Latin 
^ tongue, and, in a short' time, became master of 
the Hebrew. His memory was very tenacious. 
A gentleman lent him a MS. he was going 
print, and, some time after it was returned, the 
gentleman, coming to him with a melancholy 
countenance pretended it was lost, and requested 
Magliabechi to recollect what he could of m 
upon which he wrote out the whole without a 
single omission. He generally shut himself «P 
the whole day> and in Uie evening received lite- 
rary men who came to converse with him. Cosmo 
II L, grand duke of Flon^pil^ ntedo him his 
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librarian ; but he still continued negligent in his liberties and laws of king *£dward; with other 
dress, and simple in his manners: an old cloak liberties granted to them, and to U^e kingdom 
served him for a morning gown in the day, and and church of Epgiand, should lile confirmed, 
for bed-clothes at night. The duke, however, ^as they were contained and set down in the 
provided for him a commodious apartment in charier of king Henry £., and in the laws above- 
his palace, which he was with difficulty per- mentioned.’ And the same historian, where he 
suaaed to take possession of ; but which he quit- mentions the * capilula,’ or rough draught of 
ted four months after, and returned to his house, great charter, delivered to John by the baronsi^f 
His dinner was commonly three hard boiled eggs, says, that the articleaithereof * were partly, mitten ' 
with a draught of water. He spent some hours before, in the charter of king Heniy I. aq4^ partly 
in each day at the palace library, but is said taken out of the ancient laws of king 
never in his life to have gone farther from Flo- These passages, and also what he says before, of 
rence than to Pratz, whither he once accom- the barons having sworn at St Edmund’s Bury, 
panied cardinal Norris to see a MS. He had to make war on the king, till he should confirm 
a small window in his door, through which to them, by a cliarler under his seal, the laws and 
he could see all those who approached him, and liberties granted in the charter of Henry I., suf- 
if he did not wish for their company he would ficiently show, that they ulfeerstood and intended 
not admit them. He patronised men of learning; this charter to be the original and foundation of 
assisted them with his advice and information, that which they demanded and obtained from 
apd furnished them with b<^ks and MSS. John. Besides, the first charter of Stephen 
Though he lived a ifi^st sedenttn||iFlife, he reached ‘confirms the liberties and good laws, which his 
the eighty-first year of bis age ; enjoying, during uncle king Henry gave and granted, and all 
the latter part of his lire, such affluence as few good laws and good customs, which the nation 
have ever procured by their learning. He left had enjoyed in the time of Edward the Con- 
a very fine library the public, with a fund for fessor,' words which evidently refer to the charter, 
its support. m It was also confirmed more expressly by king 

MAGLOIRE vSt.), a native of Wales. He Henry II. Henry III., after having caused 
embraced a mOfiastic life, and went into France, twelve men to make enquiry into the liberties of 
where he was made abbot of Dol, and after that England in the reign of Henry 1., granted a new 
a provincial bishop of Brittany. He afterwards charter ; which was the same as the present 
founded a monastery in the island of Jersey, magna charta. This he several times confirmed, 
where he died October 14th 575, aged eighty. broke ; till, in the thirty-seventh 

Ilis remains were transported to the suburbs of yea^^ml%eign, he wient to Westminster Hall, 
St. Jaques, and deposited in a monastery of Be- and there, in the presence of the nobility and 
nedictines, which was ceded to the fathers of the bishops, who'held lighted candles in their hands, 
oratory in 1628. This saint cultivated poetry ma^a charta was read, the king all the time 
with considerable success: the hymn which issung holding his hand to hi# breast, and finally swear- 
at the feast of All Saints was composed by )um ; ing solemnly faithfully and inviolably to observe 
CcbIo quos eadem gloria consecrat, &c. all the thinp therein lllhtained, &c. Then th^ 

MAGNA Charta, the great charter of the li- bisliops extinguishing the candles, and throwing 
berties of England, was first concluded by king them on the ground, they all eVied out, ‘ Tims let , 
John at Runnemede, between Windsor and him bo extinguished, and stink in hell, who vio- 
Staines, June 15th, 12 15; and confirmed by Henry lates this charter.’ It is observed that, notwith- 
III. and Edward I. This charter may be said standing the solemnity of this confirmation, king 
to derive its origin from king Edward the Con- Henry, the very next year, again invaded the 
fessor, who granted several privileges to the rights of his people, till the barons entered into 
church and state by charter ; tnese liberties and a war against him ; when,, after various success, 
privileges were also granted and confirmed by he confirmed this charter, and jbe charter of the 
king Henry I. by a celebrated great charter. By forest, fifty-second year iyiis reign. This 
this charter he restored the Saxon laws which charter oMinPed many liberties of the churcli, 
were in use under Edward the Confessor, but and redral^Wany grievances incident to feu- 
with such ‘ emeudations as hail been made in them dal tenures, u no small moment'^ the time ; 
by bis father, with the advice of his parliament/ though now, unless considered attentively ami 
at the same time annulling ‘ all evil customs and with this rctrq|pect, they seem but of trifling 
ill^l exactions, by which the realm had been concern. But, besides these feudal provisions, 
ttnjustly oppressed.’ Some of these grievances care^was also taken therein to protect the sub- 
were spectned in the charter, and the redress of ject against other oppressions, then frequently 
them expressly enacted. According to one^o# arising from unreasonable amercements, from 
our greatest antiquaries, Sir Henry Spelman, illegal distresses or other process for debts or 
‘this was the original of king John’s Magna services due to the crown, and from the tyranni- 
Charta, containing most of the articles of it, cal abuse of the jv.erogalive of purv^ance and 
cither particularly expressed, or in general, under pre-emption. It fixed the forfeiture^ of l^nds J|| 
the confirmation it gives to the yiws of Edward felony in the same manner as it still remaii^M 
Jie Confessor.* So mistaken are they, says lord prohibited for the future the grants of exclusive 
EytUeton'y who have supposed that all the privi- fisheries, and the erection of new bridges so as 
^c^s granted in magna charta wore ‘ innovations* to oppress the neighbourhood. With respect to 
extorted by die arms of Tebel»/rom king John! private rights, it established the testamentery 
Matthew Paris g^o t^lls us, lhkt> in the year power of the subject over part of bis personal 
J315, the bfrom caroe indirms to king John at estate, the rest being distributed among his wife 
*-^ndon, and demanded of him that certain and children; it laid down the law of dower, as 
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it baa continued ever aince ; and prohibited the 
appeals of women, unless after the death of their 
\ husbands. In matters of public police, and na- 
^ tional concern, it enjoined a uniformity of 
weights and measures; gave new encourage- 
ments to commerce, by the protection of mer- 
^chant strangers; and forbade the alienation of 
•lands in mortmain. With regard to the admi- 
nistration of justice, besides prohibiting all de- 
nials or delays of it, it fixed the court of common 
pleas at Westminster, that the suitors might no 
longer be harassed with following the king’s 
person in all his progresses ; and at the same 
time brought the trial of issues home to the 
very doors of tlie freeholders, by directing assizes 
to be taken in the proper counties, and establish- 
ing annual circuitsf it also corrected some 
abuses then incident to the trials by wager of 
law and of battle ; directed the regular awarding 
of inquest for life or member; prohibited the 
king’s inferior ministers from holding pleas of 
the crown, or trying any criminal charge, where- 
by many forfeitures might otherwise have un- 
justly accrued to the exchequer: and regulated 
the time and place of holding the inferior tri- 
bunals of justice, the county court, sheriffs torn, 
and court-1 eet. It confirmed and established the 
liberties of the city of London, and all other 
cities, boroughs, towns, and ports of the kingdom. 
And lastly (which alone would have merited the 
title that it bears of the great charter), it protect- 
ed every individual of the nation in the free ..en- 
joyment of his life, his liWty, and his propei^y, 
unless declared to be foneited by tb^udginent 
of his peers, or the law of the land. This excel- 
lent charter, so equitable and beneficial to the 
subject, is the most ancUnt written law in the 
kingdom. By the 25th Edward I. it is ordain- 
ed, that it shall be tak^fni as the common law ; 
and by the 43d Edward III. all statutes made 
against it are declared to be voi<l. A more par- 
ticular account of the history and contents of all 
the instruments under the present title may be 
seen in “ An Historical Essay on the Magna 
Charta of king John, and the other Charters of 
Liberties and Confirmations.” By ilichard 
Thomson. London, 1829, 8vo. 

MAG.VANIMTTT, n. s. i Fr. magmnmite , 
Maonan'imouh, ad;. >lat. inugnaninms. 
Magnan'imously, adv. j Greatnes.s or ele- 
vation of mind ; bravery : the adjective and ad- 
verb corresponding. 

^ Confidence in one’s self is the chief nuoe of mag'- 
iianimity. Sir 'P, Hidney, 

With deadly hue, an armed corse dUldye, 

In whoso dean face he read great imgkanmity, 

Spenatr, 

Let but the acts of the ancient Jews bo but indif- 
ferently weighed, from whoM magnanimity in causes 
of most extreme hazard those strange and unwonted 
resolutions have grown which, foi all circumstances, 
no people under the roof of heaven did ever hitherto 
h. Hooker, 

They had enough revenged, having reduced 
Their fue to misery beneath I heir fears ; 

The rest was magnanimity to remit. 

If some convenient ransom was proposed. 

MU/fin, 

^ To give a kingdom hath be 4 jn thouglit 
(ireatcr and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnunmouSf than to assutre. Id, 


In strength 

All mortals I excelled, and great in hopes, 

With youthful courage, and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. 

Id, 

A complete and generous education fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the 
offices of peace and war. Id. on Education, 

Magnanimous industry is a resolved assiduity and 
cam, answerable to any weighty work. 

Orew*s Cosmologia, 

F.xploding many things under the name of trifles 
is a very false proof either of wisdom or tnagnanmity, 
and a great check to virtuous actions with regard to 
fame. Swift, 

I have yet found among them, in not a few in. 
stances, some of the noblest virtues, magnanimity, 
generosity, disinterested friendship, and even mo- 
desty. Burns, 

Magnf.hia, in chemistry, one of the primitive 
earths, having a metallic base called magnesium. 
It has been fouod native in the state of hydrate. 
Magnesia may be obtained by pouring into a 
solution of its sulphate ft solution of subc-arbon- 
ate of soda, washing the precipitate, dryj^ng it, 
and exposing it to a red h^at. It is dsually 
procured, in commerce, by acting on magnesian 
limestone with the impure muriate of magnesia, 
or bittern of the sea-salt mannfactories. The 
muriatic acid goes to the lime, forming a solu- 
ble salt, and leaves behind the magnesia of both 
the bitU?rn and limestone. Or the bittern is de- 
composed by a crude subcarbonate of ^nninonia, 
obtained from the distillation of bones in iron 
cylinders. Muriate of ammonia and subcarbon- 
ate of magnesia result. The former is evaporat- 
ed to dryness, mixed with chalk, and sublimed, 
f^ubcarbonate of ammonia is thus recovered, 
with which a new quantity of bittern may be 
decomposed; and thus, in ceaseless rcj)ftilion, 
forming an elegant and economical process. 
100 parts of crystallised F.psom salt require, for 
complete decomposition, fiifty-six of suhearhon- 
ate of potash, or forty-four dry subcarbonate of 
soda ; and yield sixteen of pure magnesia after 
calcination. 

Magnesia is a white soft powder. Its specific 
gravity is 2*3 by Kirwan. It renders the syrup 
of violets, and infusion of red cabbage, green, 
and reddens turmeric. It is infusible, except by 
the hydrogen blow-pipe. It has scarcely any 
taste, and no smell. It is nearly insoluble in 
water; but it absorbs a quantity of that liquid 
with the production of heat. And, when it is 
thrown down from the sulphate by a caustic al- 
kali, it is combined ^^vith water, constituting a 
hydrate, which, however, separates at a red 
heat. It contains about one-fourth its weight of 
water. 

When magnesia is exposed to the air it very 
slowly attracts carbonic acid. It combines with 
sulphur, forming a sulphuret. 

The metallic basis, or magnesium, may he 
obtained in the state of amalgam with mercury, 
hy electrisation, as is described under BaHH^m ; 
but a much longer time is necessary. Sir B. 
Davy succeeded also in decomposing magnesia, 
by passing potassium, in vapor, through it, 
heated to whiteness in a tube of platinum 
out of the contact of air. He then introduced 
a small quantity of mercury, and heated it 
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gently for some time in the tube. An amalgam 
was obtained, which by distillation, out of 
the contact of the atmosphere, afforded a dark- 
gray metallic dim, infusible at the point at which 
plate-glass softened, and which in the process of 
the distillation of the mercury rendered the 
glass black at its point of contact with it. This 
dim burned with a red light when heated 
strongly, and became converted into a white 
powder, which had the character of magnesia. 
When a portion of magnesium was thrown into 
water it sunk to the bottom, and effervesced 
slowly, becoming covered with a white powder. 
By adding a little muriatic acid to the water the 
effervescence was violent. The metal rapidly 
disappeared, and the solution was found to con- 
tain magnesia. 

When magnesia is strongly heated, in contact 
with two volumes of chlorine, this gas is ab- 
sorbed, and one volume of oxygen is disengaged. 
Hence it is evident that there exists a combina- 
tion of magnesium and chlorine, or a true chlo- 
ride. The salt called muriate of magnesia is a 
compound of the chloride and water. When it 
is acted on by a strong heat, by far the greatest 
part of the chloriue unites to the hydrogen of the 
water, and rises in the form of muriatic acid gas ; 
while the oxygen of the decomposed water com- 
bines with the magnesium to form magnesia. 

Magnesia is often associated with lime in 
minerals, and their perfect separation becomes 
an interesting problem in analysis. Mr. Long- 
champ has published a valuable paper on the 
subject, in the twelfth volume of the Ann. de 
Chim. ct de Phys. 

Magnesia is chiefly used as an antacid, pur- 
gative, and lithontriptic, in medicine. VVhen 
incautiously used for a long time it may produce 
very serious evils, of which a remarkable case is 
narrated by Mr, Brande, in the first volume of 
his Journal. A lady was recommended to take 
magnesia, in consequence of some very severe 
nephritic attacks, accompanied with the passage 
of gravel. She was desired to lake a tea-spoon- 
ful every night; and Henry’s calcined magnesia 
was preferred, as that always operated upon the 
bowels, and < carried itself off,’ which other 
magnesia did not, but on the contrary felt heavy and 
uneasy on the stomach. The dose was gradually 
increased to two tea-spoonfuls, in order to produce 
effect upon the bowels, which this quantity 
never failed to do The symptoms for which it 
was ordered were soon removed, but the plan 
was persevered in for two ^ears and a half, with 
little intermission; so thi^'ts the average weight 
of a tea-spoonful is at ’Upt’ forty grains, and the 
avera^ dose was a tea-spoonful and a half, it 
may be presumed Ulfct she took, during the 
above period, between nine and ten pounds troy. 
^In the course of the last autumn she became 
sensible of a tenderness in the left side, just 
above the groin, connected with a deeply seated 
tumor, obscurely to be felt upon pressure, and 
subject to attacks of constipation, with painful 
spasmodic action of the bowels, tenesmus, and a 
highly irritable state of stomach. These attacks 
recurred every two or three weeks, varying in 
'Violence, but requiring the use of active reme- 
dies, Several irregular lumps, of a soft light- 
brown substance, were voided, having the 
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appearance of a large mass broken down, and 
when dry extremely friable. A part of each was 
subjected to analysis, and found to consist en- . 
tirely of subcarbonate of magnesia, concreted , 
by the mucus of the bowels, in the proportion 
of about forty per cent. She was cured by the 
use of other purgatives.’ Another case is men-. ; 
tioned, in which not only large quantities of 
concretion of a similar description were voided^ 
but upon examination after death, which took ’ 
lace perhaps six months after any magnesia 
ad been taken, a collection, supposed to be 
from four to six pounds, was found imbedded in 
the head of the colon, which was of course much 
distended. See Mkdicine. 

Magnesia, Hydrate of, in mineralogy. This 
mineral was discovered by Dr. Bruce of New 
York, in small veins in serpentine at Hoboken, 
in New Jersey. Color white. Massive. Lus- 
tre pearly. Fracture foliated or radiated. Se- 
mitransparent in tlie mass ; transparent in single 
folia. Soft, and somewhat elastic. Adheres 
slightly to the tongue; Specific gravity 2*13. 
Sbluble in acids. Its constituents are magnesia 
70, water 30, which approaches to one prime 
equivalent of each . — Jameson 

Magnesia, in ancient geography, a maritime 
districtof Thessaly, lying between the south part 
of the Sinus Thermaicus and the Pegasa^us on 
the south, and to the east of the Pelasgiotis. It 
is called by Horace Magnesias. 

Magnesia, a town of Asia Minor, on the 
Meander, about fifteen miles from Ephesus. 
Themistocles died there : it was one of the three 
towns given him by Artaxerxes, ‘ to furnish his 
table with bread.’ It is also celebrated for a 
battle fought there, 190 years before the Christian 
era, between the Homans and Antiochus king of 
Syria. The forces of Antiochus amounted to 
70,000 men according to Appian, or 70,000 foot 
and 12,000 horse according to Livy, which has 
been exaggerated by Florus to 300,000 men ; the 
Homan army consisted of about 28,000 or 30,000 
men, 2000 of whom were employed in guarding 
the camp. The Syrians lost 50,000 foot and 
4000 horse ; and the Romans only 300 killed, 
with twenty-five horse. It was founded by a 
colony from Magnesia in Thessaly. 

Magnesia ad Sipyelm, a town'or Tantalis, 
the residence of Tantalus, and capital of Mjeonia, 
where now stands the lake Sale ; seated at the 
foot of mount Sipylus, east of the Hermus. It 
was adjudged free under the Homans, but was 
destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Ti- 
berius. 

MAGNESITE. Color yellowish-gray, or 
yellowish- while, and marked with spcls. It 
occurs massive, tuberose, renifonn, and vesicular* 
Surface rough. Dull. Fracture conchoidd. 
Fragments rather sharp-edged. Opaque. 
Scratched by fluor spar, but it scratches calca- 
reous spar. It adheres pretty strongly to the 
tongue. It feels rather meagre. Streak dull. 
Rather easily Frangible. Specific gravity 2.881. 
Infusible; but before the blow-pipe it becomes 
so hard as to scratch glass. Its constituents are, 
46 magnesia, 51 carbonic acid, 1 alumina, 0*25 
ferruginous manganese, 0*16 lime, 1 water. — 
Bucholz. It is found at Hrubschitz in Moravia, 
in serpentine rocks. 
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MAG'NET, n. s. *\ I^at. magnet ; Gr. nay- 

Maonet'ic, adj. (vtirac* Mayvtiaut, the 
► »Magnet'ical, t country where magnets 

Mag^metism, n.s.I were first, as it is said, 
diicorered. The loadstone ; the stone that at- 
tracts iron ; any ore or metal thus attractive : 
magnetic and magnetical, having the power of a 
magnet ; attraction in any way ; magnetism, the 
power of the loadstone; attraction generally; 
the science that teaches the nature of magnetic 
powers or operations. 

The moon is magnetical of heat, as the sun is of 
cold and moisture. Bacon s Natural History^ 

She should all parts to reunion bow ; 

She that had all magnetic force alone ; 

'J'o draw and fasten hundred parts in one. 

Donne, 

They, as they move towards his all-chearing lamp, 
Turn swift their various motions, or are turned 
By his magnelick lieatn. Miltons Paradise Lost, 
Draw out with credulous desire, and lead 

At will the manliest resolutest breast, 

As the magiietick hardest iron draws. Milton. 

Many other magnetisms, and the like attractions 
through all the creatures of nature. Browne. 

Two magnets, heaven and earth, allure to bliss. 
The larger loadstone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 

It may be reasonable to ask, Whether obeying the 
magnet be essential to iron ! Locke. 

The magnet acts uptrn iron through all dense 
bodies not magnetich, nor red hot, without any dimi- 
nution of its virtue ; as through gold, silver, lead, 
glass, water. Newton s Opticks, 

Keview this whole magnelick scheme. 

Blackmore. 

By the magnetisms of interest our affections are 
irresistibly attracted. Glanville's Scepsis. 

Magnetism coincides with electricity in so many 
important points, that the existence of two magnetic 
ethers, as well as of two electric ones, becomes highly 
probable. Darwin, 

Magnetism. This science may justly be con- 
sidered as yet but in its infancy, although the 
facts elicited since the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, by Barlow, Morichini, and 
Davy, bid fair to throw considerable light on 
some of its more recondite principles. 

The theory of magnetism bears a very strong 
resemblance to that of electricity, and ih.' ana- 
log:y has beea pretty fully examined under the 
article devoted expressly to Ei.f.ctko-Mac- 
liETiSM. We have seen the electric fluid not 
only exerting attractions and repulsions, and 
causing a peculiar distribution of neighbouring 
portions of a fluid similar to itself, but also ex- 
cited in one body, and transferred to another, in 
such a manner as to be perceptible to the senses, 
or at Ifiiast to cause sensible effects, in its passage. 
T%e attraction and repulsion, and the peculiar 
distribution of the liingbbouring fluid, arc found 
in the phenomena of magnetism; but we do 
not perceive any actual excitation, or perceptible 
transfer of the magnetic fluid from one body to 
another ; and it has also this striking peculiarity, 
that l^^llic iron is very nearly the onl;|^Wb- 
stance capable of exhibiting any strong indica- 
tions of its presence. 


A magnet, whether natural or artificial, ts 
always possessed of the following characteristic 
properties, which are inseparable from its nature * 
so that a body cannot be called a magnet, unless 
it be possessed of all those properties at the same 
time. 1. It attracts iron and other ferruginous 
bodies. 2. When a magnet is placed so as to 
be at liberty to move itself with sufficient free- 
dom, it turns one, and constantly the same, part 
of its surface towards the north pole of the 
earth, or towards a point not much distant from 
it ; and, of course, it turns the opposite part of 
its surface towards the south pole of tlie earth, 
or towards a point not much distant from it. 
Those parts on the surface of the magnet are 
therefore called its poles; the former being deno- 
minated its north pole, and the latter its south 
pole. This property itself is called the ‘ magnet's 
directive power,' or the ‘ magnetic polarity and 
when a magnetic body places itself in that direc- 
tion, it is said to traverse. A plain perpendicular 
to the horizon, and passing through the poles of a 
magnet when standing in their natural direction, 
is called the magnetic meridian ; and the angle 
which the magnetic meridian makes with the me- 
ridian of the place where the magnet stands, is 
called the declination of the magnet, or more com- 
monly of the magnetic needle, at that place ; be- 
cause the artificial magnets, mostly used for ob- 
serving this property, are generally made of a 
slender shape, and sometimes real sewing-needles, 
rendered magnetic, are used for this purpose. 3. 
When two magnets arc placed so that llie north 
pole of one of them is opposite to the south pole 
of the other, then they attract each other ; hut if 
llie south pole of one magnet be placed opposite 
to the south pole of the other, or if the north pole 
of the one be brought near to the north pole of 
the other; in either case, a repulsion takes 
place. In short, magnetic poles of the same 
name repel each other; but those of different 
names attract each other. 4. When a magnet is 
situated so as to be at liberty to move itself with 
sufficient freedom, it generally inclines one of 
its poles towards the horizon, and of course it 
elevates the other pole above it. This is called 
the inclination, or dipping of the magnet, or of 
the magnetic needle. 5. Any magnet may, by 
proper methods, be made to impart those pro- 
perties to iron, or to. steel, or, in short, to most 
ferruginous bodies. * 

The earliest theoi^es of magnetism partook of 
the systematic ideas that prevailed among the 
philosophers of the day. The vortices of Des- 
cartes captivated the mind to such a degree, that 
attempts were made to introduce them every 
where. They were given to electric bodies, and 
the magnet must also hare its share. After- 
wards the idea suggested itself of simple effluvia 
of magnetic matter, the moleculie of which ad- 
vanced towards each other, or took a rctiograde 
motion, according 1o the manner in which the 
respective effluvia of two magnets met. There 
were supposed to be in the iron a kind of small 
hairs that performed the office of valves, to aid 
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the passage of the fluid in one and to op- 
pose its passage when it presented itself in a 
contrary direction. Such was, among others, 
the opinion of Dufay; and this philosopher, 
who mA seen so clearly the principle of electric 
motion, when he came to apply it to magnetism, 
presented a machine of his own invention, in- 
stead of the mechanism of nature. 

i£pinus was the first, who, to explain the 
phenomena of magnetism, made use of simple 
powers subiected to calculation. The idea which 
served as the basis of his theory was suggested 
to him while holding a tourmalin in his hand, 
lie had discovered that the effects of this stone 
were the result of electricity, and had remarked 
that it repelled on one side, and attracted on the 
other, a small electrised body. To these two 
sides he gave the name of poles, and this appel- 
lation, which might have passed for a convenient 
mode of expression only, became the word really 
expressive of the thing. He saw in the tourma- 
lin a kind of small electrical magnet, and, com- 
paring the phenomena of real magnet, with those 
of idio-elcctric bodies, he found that the action 
of the two fluids might be reduced to the same 
laws ; and thus added to the merit of having im- 
proved the theory of electricity, and created, as 
It were, the theory of magnetism, that of com- 
bining in the same link these two grand portions 
of the chain of human science. 

We may thus more simply illustrate the theory 
of TEpinus. He imagined that there must exist 
a fluid capable of producing all the phenomena 
of attraction and repulsion, and with a subtilty 
80 great, as to penetrate the pores of all bodies ; 
and also of an elastic nature, its particles being 
repulsive of each other. At the same time he 
imagined a mutual attraction between the mag- 
netic fluid and iron, or other ferruginous bodies. 
According to this hypothesis, iron and all ferru- 
ginous substances contain a quantity of magnetic 
fluid, which is equally dispersed through their 
substance, when those bodies are not magnetic ; 
in which state they show no attraction or repul- 
sion towards each other, because the repulsion 
between the particles of the magnetic fluid is 
balanced by the attraction between the matter of 
those bodies and the same fluid, in which case 
those bodies are said to be in a natural state ; 
but when, in a ferruginous body, the quantity of 
magnetic fluid belonging to it is driven to one 
end, then the body becomes magnetic, one 
extremity of it being now overcharged with 
magnetism,'^ and the other extremity under- 
charged. Bodies thus modified, or rendered 
magnetic, exert a repulsion between their over- 
charged extremities, in virtue of the repulsion 
between the particles of that excess of magnetic 
fluid which it more than overbalanced by the 
attraction of their matter. There is an attraction 
exerted between the overcharged extremity of 
One magnetic body and the undercharged extre- 
mity of the other, on account of the attraction 
wtween that fluid and the matter of the body ; 
out, to explain the repulsion which takes place 
between their undercharged extremities, we must 
cither imagine that Ae matter of ferniginous 
bodies, deprived of its magnetic fluid, must be 
repulsive of its own particles, or that tlie under- 


charged extremities appear to repel each other, 
only because either of them attracts the opposite 
overcharged extremities; both which supposi-, 
tions are embarrassed wiA difficulties. A ferru- , 
ginous body, therefore, is rendered magnetic by 
having the equable diffusion of magnetic fluid 
throughout its substance disturbed, so as to have 
an overplus of it in one or more parts, and a^e- 
flciency of it in Ae remainder, and it remaSns 
magnetic as long as its impermealnl|ty prevents 
the restoration of the balance betwifen tne over- 
charged and undercharged parts. 

Such was the slate of our knowledge as 
to this subject, when on Coulomb the task 
seems to have devolved of estimating those 
very small forces discoverable only by the most 
delicate attention. This philosopher took two 
magnetic bars which he so disposed on a right 
line that their opposite poles were about twenty- 
five millimetres from each other. In the inter- 
mediate space he placed, successively, a number 
of small cylinders made of different materials, 
and from seven to eight millimetres in length. 
Each cylinder was suspended freely to a silk 
thread, such as it comes from the silk-worm. 
Coulomb observed that this cylinder, of what- 
ever material it was composed, always arranged 
itself exactly according to the direction of the 
bars, and, if it were moved out of that direction, 
it invariably returned to it again after a certain 
number of oscillations. Gold, silver, copper, 
load, glxss, chalk, the bones of animals, and dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, were tried, and all these 
bodies felt the action of the magnetic bars. 

Two ways suggested themselves of explaining 
these phenomena : the first, by supposing that 
all the elements which enter into the composition 
of our globe were, by their nature, susceptible 
of the magnetic virtue, but that in most bodies it 
is so trifling as to be nearly nugatory ; and has 
scarcely been observed except in iron, which 
possesses it in an eminent degree. The other 
explanation supposed that the magnetic action 
exerted by the bars, in the experiments we have 
cited, was owing tomolecula; of iron, pervading 
in an imperceptible manner the different natural 
substances, and eluding the strictest investigation 
of chemical analysis. Coulomb, who was fa- 
vorable at first to the fonner explanation, appears 
to have wavered since between the two, and has 
devised a set of experiments, which he has in 
part executed, the object of which is to measure 
the action of the bars on the different bodies, 
and ascertain, relative to the mass of each, what 
quantity of iron must be disseminated in its in- 
terior, to produce the number of oscillations 
made in a given time. 

However that may be, the fact we have stated 
is the more interesting, as it leads us to consider 
the terrestrial globe, taken in its whole exlf^t, as 
an entire magnet, the force of which is the aggre- 
gated amount of all those exerted by the mole- 
culae Aat enter into its composition. This fact 
being once fully established, with regard to all 
terrestrial bodies, would advantajgeously compen- 
sate for the hypothesis of an individual magnetic 
nucleus, which has the appearance of havipibeep; 
invented by naturalists, rather to support Adr own 
theories, than to give a fair representation of nature . 
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We shall remark here, that M. Prevost had 
previously asserted that, to explain natural mag- 
netism, it was not necessary to have recourse 
to the supposition of a particular nucleus. It 
is sufficient, according to this naturalist/ that the 
decomposition of the fluid, which is only effected 
in the interior of the iron, by means in our own 
poWer, may have place even out of that metal 
from natural causes more powerful than the 
agents of art, and whose permanent influence 
would keep the two poles of the globe in two 
states of opposite magnetism. 

The magnetising power of the more refrangi- 
ble rays of light has long been a subject of deep 
interest to the scientific world, but it has unfor- 
tunately been involved in a degree of uncertainty 
which is seldom attached to a point of experi- 
mental enquiry. Dr. Morichini, a respectable 
physician at Ilorae, discovered this remarkable 
property of the violet ray. His experiments 
were successfully repeated by Dr. Carpi of 
Rome, and the marquis Cosimo Ridolfi, at Flo- 
rence ; but as M. Dhombre Firmas, who resides 
at Alais, and professor Configliachi of Pavia, had 
both failed in obtaining any magnetic effect from 
violet light ; and as M. Berard, a most skilful 
experimenter, had observed only casual indica- 
tions of magnetism, the discovery of Morichini 
was brought into considerable discredit both in 
France and England. 

Fortunately, however, for the reputation of 
the Italian physician, his experiments were per- 
formed both before Sir Humphry Davy, and 
professor Playfair; before the former in 1814, 
and the latter in 1817. Sir Humphry Davy 
stated, that he had paid the most diligent atten- 
tion to one of Morichini’s experiments, and that 
he saw an unmagnetised needle rendered dis- 
tinctly magnetic by violet light. 

When professor Playfair was at Home, he 
saw the experiment performed by Dr, Carpi, in 
the absence of Morichini, before a party of Eng- 
lish and Italian gentlemen. The following 
account was drawn up by an observer from a 
conversation which he had with that philosopher; 

‘ The violet light was obtained in the usual 
manner, by means of a common prism, and was 
collected into a focus by a lens of a sufficient 
size. The needle was made of soft wire, and 
was found, upon trial, to possess neither polarity 
nor any power of attracting iron filings. It was 
fixed horizontally upon a support, by means of 
wax, and in such a direction as to cut the mag- 
netic meridian at right angles. The focus of 
violet rays was carried slowly along the needle, 
proceeding from the centre towards one of the 
extremities, care being taken nev<*r to go back in 
the same direction, and never to touch the other 
half of the needle. At the end of half an hour 
after the needle was exposed to the action of the 
violet rays, it was carefully examined, and it had 
^quired neither polarity nor any force of attrac- 
tion ; but after continuing the operation twenty- 
five miuutp longer, when it was taken off" and 
placed on its point, it traversed with great ala- 
crity^ud settled in the direction of the mag- 
neticii Jgi’eridian, with the end ovei which the 
passed turned towards the norlh. It 
Iti^Cted and suspended a fringe of iron 
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filings. The extremity of the needle that was 
exposed to the action of the violet rays repelled 
the north pole of a compass-needle. This eflfect 
was so distinctly marked as to leave no doubly 
in the minds of any who were present, that the 
needle had received its magnetism from the 
action of the violet rays.' 

Such was the state of this subject when Mrs. 
Somerville directed her attention to it ; and it is 
no slight praise to say, that she has set to rest 
a question on which the scientific world was 
divided, and that, by the sagacity and ingenuity 
with which this lady has conducted her experi- 
ments, she has rendered visible, even in the 
northern climate of Scotland, one of the most 
delicate of the magnetic influences, which, it was 
agreed, on all hands, required for its develope- 
ment the serene sky of an Italian climate. The 
following is a general outline of these interesting 
experiments : — Having obtained the prismatic 
spectrum, by means of an equiangular j)rism of 
flint-glass placed in a hole in the window-shutter, 
Mrs. Somerville took a sewing-needle, about an 
irjch long, and entirely devoid of magnetism. 
This was ascertained by its attracting indiffer- 
ently either pole of a sewing-needle magnetised 
in the usual way. This magnetised needle was 
pushed through a piece of cork, in which was 
inserted a glass cap, and it was in that state 
made to revolve freely on the point of another 
sewing-needle. Conceiving that no polarity would 
be superinduced if the whole needle was exposed 
to its action, she covered one half of it with pa- 
per, and exposed the other half to the violet 
rays of the .spectrum, cast upon a pannel at the 
distance of five feet. In about two hours tiie 
needle had acquired magnetism, the exposed 
end exhibiting north polarity. This experiment 
was often repeated, and always with the same 
result. By a similar process, Mrs. Somerville 
ascertained that the indigo rays ha'd nearly as 
great an effect as the violet, and that the blue and 
green rays likewise produced the same effect, 
though in a less degree. 

Mrs. Somerville next tried the yellow, oranjre, 
and red rays ; but neither in them nor the calo- 
rific rays was the slightest effect produced, even 
when the experiments were continued for three 
successive days. Mrs. S. now applied the same 
method to pieces of clock and watch springs, 
about one inch and a half long, and from one • 
eighth to one-fourth of an inch broad, and they 
were found to receive a stronger degree of mag- 
netism from the violet rays ; an effect which was 
attributed to their blue color, and their greater 
extent of surface. Bodkins were not. affected. 
When the violet ray was concentrated by a lens, 
the magnetic influence was imparted to the 
needles in a shorter time. 

In order to give additional confirmation to 
these results, Mrs. Somerville exposed magnetised 
needles, half covered as formerly, to the sun’s 
rays transmitted through glass colored blue by 
cobalt, and they were distinctly magnetised as 
before. Needles exposed under green glass re- 
ceived the same property, Mrs. Somerville now 
enclosed unmagnetised needles in pieces of blun 
and green riband, one-half of each being co- 
vered with paper, and after they had hung a day 
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the sun’s rays behind a pane of glass, they had 
acquired magnetic polarity, the exposed ends 
being north poles, as in the former experiments. 
When red, orange, or yellow riband was used, 
no magnetic influence was imparted. In per- 
forming these experiments, Mrs. Somerville 
found that the most favorable time of the day 
was from ten to one o’clock ; and that, as the 
season advanced, the magnetism acquired was 
less permanent, as the needle required a longer 
exposure to acquire the same degree of magnetic 
virtue. 

Mr. Cavallo made several experiments, with a 
view of ascertaining the magnetism of brass, and 
investigating the cause of it. The result he gives 
is as follows It appears, he says, * 1st. That 
most brass becomes magnetic by hammering, 
and loses the magnetism by annealing or 
softening in the fire, or at least its magnetism is 
so far weakened by it as afterwards to be only 
discoverable when sot afloat on mercury. 2dly. 
That the acquired magnetism is not owing to 
prticles of iron or steel imparted to the brass 
by the tools employed, or naturally mixed with 
the brass. 3dly. Those pieces of brass which 
have that property, retain it without any diminu- 
tion after a great number of repeated trials, viz. 
after having been repeatedly hardened and 
softened. But 1 have not found any means of 
giving tliat property to such brass as had it not 
naturally. 4thly. A large piece of brass has 
generally a magnetic power somewhat stronger 
than a small piece ; and the flat surface of the 
piece draws ihc needle more forcibly than the edge 
or corner of it. dthlv. If only one end of a large 
piece of brass be hammered, then that end 
alone will disturb the magnetic needle, and not 
the rest, flthly. The magnetic power which 
brass acquires by hammering has a certain limit, 
beyond which it cannot be increased by farther 
hammering. This limit is various in pieces of 
brass of diflbrent thickness, and likewise of 
different quality. 7thly, Though there are 
some pieces of brass which have not the pro- 
perty of being rendered magnetic by hanimer- 
ntg, yet all the pieces of magnetic brass that I 
have tried lose their magnetism so as no longer 
to affect the needle, by being made red-hot; 
excepting indeed when some pieces of iron are 
concealed . in them, which sometimes occurs ; 
but, in this case, the piece of brass, after having 
been made red-hot and cooled, will attract the 
needle more forcibly with one part of its surface 
than with the rest of it ; and hence, by turning 
the piece of brass about^ and presenting every 
part of it successively to the suspended mag- 
netic needle, one may easily discover in what 
part of it the iron is lodged. 8thly. In the 
course of my experiments on the m.ignciism of 
brass, I have twice observed the following re- 
tnarkable circumstance : — A piece of brass 
which had the property of becoming magnetic 
°y ^*>[nniering, and cf losing the magndlism by 
softening, having been left in the fire till it was 
partially melted, J found, upon trial, that it had 
lost the property of becoming magnetic by ham- 
jnering; but, leaving been afterwards fairly 
fused in a crucible, it thereby acquired the 
properly it had originally, viz. that of becoming 
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magnetic by hammering. Olhly. I have likewise 
often observed, that a long continuance in a fire, 
so strong as to be little short of melting-hot, 
generally diminishes, and sometimes quite de- 
stroys, the property of becoming magnetic in 
brass. At the same time the texture of the 
metal is considerably altered, becoming what 
some workmen call rotten. From this it appears 
that the property of becoming magnetic in brass, 
by hammering, is rather owing to some particu- 
lar configuration of its parts, than to the admix- 
ture of any iron ; which is confirmed still farther 
by observing, that Dutch plate brass, which is 
made, not by melting llie copper, but by keep- 
ing it in a strong degree of heat whilst sur- 
rounded by lapis calaminaris, also possesses that 
property ; at least all the pieces of it, which 1 
have tried have that property. From these 
observations it follows, that when brass is to be 
used for the construction of instruments wherein 
a magnetic needle is concerned, as dipping 
needles, variation compasses, &c., the brass 
should be either left quite soft, or it should be 
chosen of such a sort as will not be made mag- 
netic by hammering, which sort, however, does 
not occur very frequently.' 

From what we have already stated it will be 
perfectly evident that magnetic effects are pro- 
duced by quantities of iron incapable of being 
detected either by their weight or by any chemi- 
cal tests. Mr. Cavallo found that a few particles 
of steel adhering to a hone, on which tne point 
of a needle was slightly rubbed, imparted to it 
magnetic properties; and Mr. Coulomb has 
observed that there are scarcely any bodies in 
nature which do not exhibit some marks of being 
subjected to the influence of magnetism, al- 
though its force is always proportional to the 
quantity of iron which they contain, as far us 
that quantity can be ascertained ; a single grain 
being sufficient to make twenty pounds of another 
metal sensibly magnetic. A combination with a 
large proportion oif oxygen deprives iron of the 
whole or the greater part of its magnetic proper- 
ties ; finery cinder is still considerably magnetic, 
but the more perfect oxides and the salts of 
iron only in a slight degree ; it is also said that 
antimony renders iron incapable of being at- 
tracted by the magnet. Nickel, when freed from 
arsenic and cobalt, is decidedly magnetic, and 
the more so as it contains less iron. Some of 
the older chemists supposed nickel to be a com- 
pound metal containing iron, and we may still 
venture to assume this opinion as a magneiical 
hypothesis. There is, indeed, no way of de- 
monstrating that it is impossible for two sub- 
stances to be so united as to be incapable of 
separation by thfc art of the chemist ; had nickel 
been as dense as platina, or as light as cotk, we 
could not have supposed that it contain^ any 
considerable qiiaiitily of iron, but in fact the 
specific gravity of these metals is very nearly the 
same, and nickel is never found in nature but in 
the neighbourhood of iron; we may therefore 
suspect^ with some reason, that the hypothesis of 
the existence of iron in nickel may even 
chemically true. The aurora borealis li tWainly 
in some measure a magnetical phene mehfin, and, 
if iron were the only substance capabfe of ex- 
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hibiting magnetic eifects, it would follow that 
some ferruginous particles must exist in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. The light 
usually attending this magnetical meteor may 
possibly be derived from electricity, which may 
be the immediate cause of a change of the dis-> 
tribution of the magnetic fluid contained in the 
ferruginous vapors that are imagined to float in 
the air. 

M. Arago’s beautiful experiment on the mag- 
netic effects of different metals is now well 
known; and, as it deserves, attracts attention 
every where. The following are some results 
obtained by M. M. Prevost and Colladon, 
which, as they vary slightly in certain points 
from those as yet published in this country, will 
he interesting to such as pursue this branch of 
science. A disc of gliiss covered with lead, or a 
single leaf of tin glued on to wood, sensibly 
deviated the needle. Wood alone, or sulphur, 
or a disc of peroxide of iron, had no appreciable 
effect. A screen of copper, or copper and zinc 
interposed, diminished the effect without destroy- 
ing it. The diminution was greater as the screen 
was thicker, or placed nearer to the needle. A 
screen of glass had no influence. If the inter- 
posed metallic screen was pierced by an aper- 
ture equal in diameter to the length of the 
needle, its effect was very nearly the same. A 
vertical magnet suspended in the centre of a 
cylinder of copper remained unmoved, whatever 
the direction or rapidity of rotation of the ring. 
When two needles were fixed together in a simi- 
lar direction, the effect increased ; when they 
were placed with thei- opposite poles together, it 
ceased entirely. A needle magnetised, so as to 
have similar poles at its two extremities, was 
the apparatus most sensible to the motion of the 
discs. It was one of this kind which they used 
in their delicate experiments. The conclusion 
arrived at by M. M. Prevost and Colladon is, 
that the effects are due to a transient magnetisa- 
tion nf the discs, which, not being able to modify 
itself with a rapidity proportional to that by 
which the different points of the disc are dis- 
placed by rotation, are transported to a small 
angular distance from the needle before they are 
changed, and draw it after them. This is the 
same explanation in eft'ect as that of Messrs. 
Ilerschel and Babbage. Experiments made 
with care, to determine the influence of the velo- 
city and the distance of the discs, indicated tliat 
the angles of deviation, and not their sines, aug- 
irentqd proportionally with the velocity, at least 
within certain limits, and that the sines of the 
angles of deviation increased in an inverse ratio 
of tilie;power, two and two-tenths of the distance. 
"Hiey were careful to employ, in this determina- 
tion, discs having diameters very great in com- 
parison to the length of the needle. 

There are some important circumstances which 
require attention, in order to enable us to ascer- 
tain the best method of constructing artificial 
magnets. The nature of the body must be 
adapted to the power which is to render it mag- 
netic ; remembering, that soft ferruginous bodies 
both, acquire and lose magnetism more easily 
than those which are harder. Several magnets 
are fllp)Ql^|t^efer^^ to a single one, for the ]fuiw 
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pose of communicating magnetism; in the 
application of which it must be remembeied 
that the south pole of the magnet produces a 
north pole in the part of the*%rraginous body to 
which it is first applied, while the north pole of 
the magnet produce! a south pole. 

The late Gowin Knight practised a me- 
thod, which he never published, of commu- 
nicating to iron a very considerable magnetic 
virtue, and also of increasing that of feeble mag- 
nets. From a report, delivered to the Royal 
Society in 1744, it appears that he had prepared 
a small eight-coined bar of steel, three inches 
and almost seven-tenths long, and about half an 
ounce troy in weight, whicli lifted by one of its 
ends about eleven of the same ounces; that 
another plain bar of steel, and a parallelepiped 
form, five inches nine-tenths long, four-tenths of 
an inch broad, and two-tenths of an inch thick, 
weighing two ounces eight pennyweights and a 
half, lifted in like manner, by one of its ends, 
twenty troy ounces ; that a steel bar, almost of 
the same form as the last, but only four inches 
in length, capped, or armed with iron at each 
end, cramped with silver, and weighing alto- 
gether one ounce fourteen pennyweights, lifted 
by the feet of the armour full four pounds troy; 
and that a single block of steel, of a parallele- 
piped form, almost four inches long, and one inch 
and two-tenths high, and four-tenths of an inch 
thick, armed with iron, cramped with brass, and 
suspended by a ring of the same, and weighing 
altogether fourteen ounces one pennyweight, 
lifted by the feet of the armour fourteen pounds 
two ounces and a half troy weight. He also 
exhibited a compound artificial magnet, consist- 
ing of twelve bars of steel armed, which lifted 
by the feet of the armour, as the last, twenty- 
three troy pounds two ounces and a half. At 
the same time he presented before the society a 
small armed load-stone, which with its armour 
weighed seven pennyweights fourteen grains, and 
which could scarcely lift two ounces; but, im- 
proved by his method, it sustained six ounces 
eighteen pennyweights and three grains. 

Mr. Canton’s process must now be adverted 
to. This ingenious philosopher was able, in 
about half an hour’s time, to communicate to six 
bars of hardened steel, at first entirely destitute 
of any magnetic virtue, the utmost virtue they 
were .capable of receiving, and that without the 
mediation or assistance of any natural load- 
stone, or of any artificial magnet. Mr. Canton 
has published a description of his process, with 
such directions, that any person may readily 
perform the same. For this purpose procure a 
dozen bars; six of soft steel, each three inches 
long, one-fourth of an inch broad, and one-twen- 
tieth of an inch thick, with two pieces of iron, 
each half the length of one of the bars, but of 
the same breadth and thickness ; and six 
hard steel, each five inches and a half long, half 
an inch broad, and three-twentieths of an inOT 
thick, with two pieces of iron of half the length, 
but the whole breadth and thickness of one of 
the hard bars; and let all the bars be 
with a line quite round them at one end. ’vhen 
take an iron poker and tongs, or two bars o 
iron, plate Magnetism, fig. 1, the larger they 
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are, and the longer they have been used the bet- 
ter; and, fixing the poker upright between the 
knees, hold it near to the top of one of the soft 
bars having its marked end downward, by a 
piece of sewing silk, which must be pulled tight 
with die left l^nd, that the bar may not slide ; 
then grasping the tongs with the ri^thand a little 
below the middle, and laying them nearly in a 
vertical position, let the bar be stroked by the 
lower end, from the bottom to the top, about 
ten times on each side, which will give it a mag- 
netic power sufficient to lift a small key at the 
marked end ; which end, if the bar was suspend- 
ed on a point, would turn towards the north, 
and is, therefore, called the north pole, and the 
unmarked end is, ibr the same reason, called the 
south pole of the bar. Four of the soft bars 
being impregnated after this manner, lay the 
other two, fig. 2, parallel to each other, at the 
distance of about one-fourth of an inch between 
the two pieces of iron belonging to them, with a 
north and a south pole against each piece [of 
iron; then take two of the four bars already 
made magnetical, and place them together so as 
to make a double bar in thickness, the north 
pole of one being even with the south pole of 
the other; and the remaining two being put to 
these, one on each side, so as to have two north 
and two South poles together, separate the north 
from the south poles at one end by a large pin, 
and place them perpendicularly with that end 
downward, on the middle of one of the parallel 
bars, the two north poles towards its south, 
and the two south poles towards its north end. 
•Slide them backwards and forwards three or four 
times over the whole length of the bar, and, re- 
moving them from the middle of this, place 
them on the middle of the other bar as before 
directed, and go over that in the same manner ; 
then turn both the bars with the other side up- 
ward, and repeat the former operation : this 
being done, take the two from between the 
pieces of iron ; and, placing the two outermost of 
the touching bars in their room, let the other 
two be the outermost of the four to touch these ; 
and this process. being repeated till each pair of 
bars has been touched tliree or four times over, 
which will give them a considerable magnetic 
power, put the half dozen together after the 
manner of the four, fig, 3, and touch with them 
two pairs of the hard bars, placed between the 
irons, at the distance of about half an inch from 
each other : then lay the soft bars aside, and with 
the four hard ones let the other two be impreg- 
nated, fig. 4, holding the touching bars apart at 
the lower end nearly two-tenths of an inch, to 
which distance let them be separated after they 
are set on the parallel bar, and brought together 
^gain after they are taken off; this being ob- 
^rved, proceed, according to the method already 
neschl^d, till each pair has been touched two or 
times over. But, as this vertical way of 
touching a bar will not kive it quite so much of 
the magnetic virtue as it wit I receive, let each 
pair be touched once or twice over, in their pa- 
rallel position between the irons fig. 5, with two 
Y the bars held horizontally, or nearly so, by 
u at the same time the north of one, from 
the middle, over the south end of a parallel bar ; 
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then bringing them to the middle again, without 
touching the parallel bar, give three or four of 
these horizontal strokes to each side. The hori- 
zontal touch, after the vertical, will make the 
bars as strong aa they possibly can be made ; as 
appears by their not receiving any additional 
strength, when the vertical touch is given by a 
greater number of bars, and the horizontal by 
those of a superior magnetic power. This whole 
rocess may be gone througn in the space of 
alf an hour, and each of the larger bars, if well 
hardened, may be made to lift twenty-eight troy 
ounces, and sometimes more. And when these 
bars are thus impregnated they will give to a 
hard bar of the same size its full virtue in less 
than two minutes; and will, therefore, answer 
ail the purposes of magnetism in navigation and 
experimental philosophy, much better than the 
load-stone, which is well known not to have suf- 
ficient power to impregnate hard bars. The half 
dozen being put into a case fig. 6, in such a 
manner as that two poles of the same denomi- 
nation may not be together, and their irons with 
them as one bar, they will retain the virtue they 
have received ; but if their power should, by 
making experiments, be ever so far impaired, it 
may be restored without any foreign assistance 
in a few minutes. And if, out of curiosity, a 
much larger set should be required, these will 
communicate to them a sufficient power to pro- 
ceed with, and they may in a short time by the 
same method be brought to a full strength. Mr. 
Canton, by the same process, communicated 
magnetic virtue in two large bars, each half an 
inch square, ten inches and a half in length, and 
weighing nearly ten ounces twelve pennyweights, 
(o such a degree, that one of them lifted by one 
of its ends seventy-nine ounces and nine penny- 
weights ; and a flat semicircular magnet, weigh- 
ing an ounce and twelve pennyweights, was 
made to lift, by applying its two ends together to 
an iron wedge, ninety troy ounces. T.he same 
ingenious gentleman could also readily deprive 
his bars of their virtue ; and change the poles 
of a natural load-stone, by placing it in an in 
verted direction, between the contrary poles of 
his larger bars, laid down at some distance from 
each other, in the same straight line continued 
at the distance of about a quarter of an inch 
from either of the poles, without touching the 
stone with either of the bars. 

The method in which the steel he made use of 
was hardened is as follows : — Having cut a suffi- 
cient quantitv of the leather of old shoes into very 
small pieces, an iron pan is provided, which a lit- 
tle exceeds the length of a bar, and is wide enoi^ 
to admit of two bars side by side without tdqdi^ 
ing each other on the pan, and at lewt an 
deep. This pan is nearly half filled wiUk the 
bits of leather, upon which are laid the two 
bars, havinjT fastened to the end of each a small 
wire for taking them out: the pan is then quite 
filled with the leather, and placed on a gentle 
flat fire, being covered and surrounded with 
charcoal. The pan, being brought to something 
more than a red heat, is kept about half an hour; 
and the bars are suddenly quenched in a large 
quantity of cold water. Mr. Horne, in his 
Essays on Iron and Steel, p. 147, clafmr th's 
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merit of directing this process for hardening Mr. 
Canton’s bars. 

Captain Scoresby furnishes us with some 
Yery valuable information relative to the mode 
of making artificial magnets. ‘ Being desirous/ 
says he, ‘ of applying my process to the con- 
struction of powerful artificial magnets, I pre- 
pared (with the assistance of the armourer on 
Qoard) six bars of steel, and bars properly tem- 
pered, suitable for a large compound magnet. 
The soft steel bars were nearly eight inches long, 
half an inch broad, and a sixth of an inch thick. 
The bars -for the compound magnet, seven in 
number, which were of the horse-shoe form, 
were each two feet long before they were curved, 
and eleven inches from the crown to the end 
when finished, one inch broad, and three-eighths 
thick. These bars were combined by three pins 
passing through the whole, and screwing into 
the last; and any number of them could be 
united into one magnet by means of a spare set 
of pins screwed throughout their length, and 
furnished with nuts. In addition to these bars, 
&c., I provided separate feeders or conductors of 
soft iron, suitable for connecting the poles of 
each of the bars of the compound magnet, and 
also another conductor, filled to the whole when 
combined. With this apparatus, 1 proceeded 
to give the magnetic virtue as follows : — I took 
a rod of soft steel, which I considered better than 
a poker, and hammered it for a minute or two, 
while held vertically upon a large bar of soft 
iron in the same position. This gave consider- 
able magnetism to the steel rod. On.tlietop 
of this, 1 then hammered each of the six bars 
of soft steel, until the accession of lifting power 
ceased. Then fixing two of them on a board, 
with their different poles opposite and formed, 
by a feeder at each end, into a paralellogram, I 
rubbed these after the manner of Canton, by 
means -of the other four bars, and found their 
magnetism greatly augmented. The other four 
bars were operated upon in pairs, in a similar 
way, those already strengthened being used for 
strengthening the others, and each pair being 
successively changed until all the bars were 
found to be magnetised to saturation. A pair 
of them now possessed a lifting power of two 
pounds and a half. 

* The next step was to touch the bars intended 
for the compound magnet, by means of these 
six bars now magnetised. For this purpose, the 
six bars were combined into two magnets, by 
tying three of them together, with similar poles 
in contact: these two were then placed with 
^-^Ppo.site poles, in connexion, and tied together 
•Wone end, but separated ab^*ut the third of an 
at the other, so as to form one compound 
magnet, and a conductor was kept constantly 
applied to the open end of it, when not in use, 
to preserve the power from being lost. One of 
the bars of the horse-ehoe magnet, with a con- 
ductor placed across the poles, was now placed 
on a board, in a groove cut so as to hold it fast 
under the operation. The straight bar magnet 
was then placed erect on the middle of it, with 
the .separated poles downward, and rubbed 
against the horse-shoe bar, from the middle to 
* one ot its poles, until the north pole ol the one 
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was in connexion with (he pole intended to 
become the south of the other ; thence it was 
rubbed back again, with the south pole of the 
magnet in advance, as far al'the other extremity' 
or that intended for the north pole of the horse! 
shoe bar. T^o or three strokes of this kind 
being m.*ide end to end of the bar, on 
each side of tKe bar, the north and south poles 
of the magnet being always directed to the 
north and south poles of the bar 'THSpectivoly, 
the magnet was slipped sideways off, when at 
the pole of the bar, and the bar was found to 
have acquired such a magnetic power as to 
enable it to sustain a weight of several ounces, 
hung from the conductor. Each of the bars of 
the horse-shoe magnet was treated this way in 
succession, and then the first five bars of the 
magnet, being combined by the screws, were 
employed in the same way us the .soft Steel 
magnet had been used, for increasing the p6wer 
of the sixth and seventh bars, by which they 
were rendered capable of carrying above two 
pounds weight each. These were then Kubsti- 
tuted, in the combined magnet, for the fourth 
and fifth bars, while the latter underwent the 
touch of the other five in combination ; and, in 
their turn, the second and third, and then the 
seventh and first, were subjected to a similar 
treatment. After these operations, which oc- 
cupied forty-three minutes, the compound mag- 
net, witli all the seven bars in connexion, lifted 
ten pounds. 

' After a second series of the same kind of 
manipulations, five of the bars in combination 
carried fifteen pounds ; and, after a third series, 
eighteen pounds ; but as, on trying a fifth series, 
little augmentation took place, the process was 
discontinued. The whole of the operations, 
from beginning to end, occupied above foui 
hours; bu^ as I generally rubbed each bar 
with twelve strokes on each side, instead of one 
or two, which 1 afterwards found sufficient, and 
in other parts of the process spent a great deal 
of time and labor which tiMmea to no account, 

1 doubt not but the whole might have been 
completed, beginning without the smallest per- 
ceptible magnetism, and ending with a lifting 
power of twenty or thirty pounds, in the space 
of two hours, or less.’ 

Mr. Michell’s method of making artificial 
magnets may be thus described ‘.—Prepare a 
dozen bars of steel, of about one ounce and three- 
quarters weight each, six inches long, and halt 
an inch broad : let these be hardened by immer- 
sion into water at a red heat. The size and 
shape of the bars may be varied at pleasure, pro- 
vided that the length be proportioned to the 
thickness. The best sort of steel is that which 
has no veins of iron in it, and Mr. Micliel 
found the common blistered steel tit least equal 
to any other. In order to preserve the bars, they 
must be placed in a box furnished with 
pieces of iron, about an inch long each. These 
pieces of iron may be about a quarter of au 
inch square, and should he filed perfectly smoo 
on the sides. Against these are to be placed, 
with their edges towards them, the twelve 
netical bars, six on one side, with their ^ 
north poles one way, and six on the otlwr sio , 
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with the same pole$ the contrary way. It is of the bars from the honie>shoe, which would 
necessary to observe that these bars must neither considerably diminish the force of the latter^ 
be taken out^ nor p)it in, all, or too many on a slide on the lifter, or support, to the end of the 
side at once ; for -if two only be left with their horse-shoe magnet, but in .such a manner that 
poles of the same denomination the same way, it may not touch the bars ; they may then be 
without one or more on the oth^side to coun« taken away, and the support slid to its place, 
lerbalance their effects, they injure each AA, fig. 7, plate Magnetism, represents this ar- 
other. In order to make the marked ends of rangement. A F the armature or pieces of iron, the 
these bars south poles, and the other ends north projections for which are at FF,and to which the 
poles, place six oi them in a line north and south, central piece of iron 1) is made to adhere. The 
bringing the unmarked end of one to touch the dotted line represents a brass box, having a ring O 
marked end of the next throughout; the marked at its upper part, by which the armed magnet may 
ends lying towards the north, which will be some be suspended. Thus the two poles of the mag- 
advantage to them. Then take an armed magnet, net, wnich are at F and F, are made to act on ' 
and placing it with both poles upon one of the every part alike, and the straight piece of iron 
bars, the nojrth pole towards the marked end, D may be conveniently applied for supporting a 
which is to south pole, and the south pole weight. 

towards theubli^ked end, which is to be a north The variable power of a magnet may be 
pole, slido jl^btowards and forwards from end shown by suspending iron to it, in the following 
to end of the whole line of bars three or four manner : — Suspend a magnet in a place that is 
times, taking care that they all touch. Then, not much shaken, and apply to it us much weight 
taking it off, remove the two endmost bars into of iron as it will just support. Jx*t a hook or a 
the middle, and pass over them again three or scale, like those used for a balance, be fastened 
four times. Having thus touched the bars, it to the iron slide. On the day following the 
will not be improper to turn them with the other operator may put a little more weight into the 
side uppermost, and to magnetise again on that scale, which the magnet will support. One or 
side as before, omitting the endmost bars, till two days after a little more weight may be added, 
they are removed into the middle, when they and so on ; the power of the magnet increasing 
must undergo the same process. daily ; and though this increase of power is 

Professor Steinhauser has ascertained, that if, neither unlimited nor very regular, being affected 
by the process of Canton, we unite, in the form in some measure by the vicissitudes of heat and 
of a square, two steel bars, and two contacts of cold, yet, upon the whole, the power of a mag- 
iron, it is better to operate by the double touch net will be considenibly increased by this con- 
in a circle, tlian by a motion backwards and for- trivance. 

wards. Again, when we combine tnike bars in It is very remarkable, that jf, in the course of 
a square, the force of that which we wish to the operation, the iron were to drop from the 
magnetise ought to increase in proportion as the magnet, on replacing it, you will find that the 
other magnet has become more energetic. In magnet will no longer support as much weight as 
magnetising horse-shoe magnets, it is much more it did a moment before; so that now you must 
advantageous to place two of these bent bars, diminish the weight, though in the course of the 
with their friendly poles so situated, as that the following days you may increase it gradually 
magnetic circle shall be completed ; and that we again; hence, in placing the weights into the 
should then touch circularly, with the magnet scale, or upon the nook, care must be taken not 
destined to comtnuiicate the power. When the to give it any jerk, so as to cause the iron to fall 
two horse-shoe bars are separated, they lose off, otherwise a great deal of the work will be 
usually a considerable part of their force, if wc lost. 

do not previously decompose the great circuit The rousc»n of this experiment is, that the iron, 
into two smaller ones, by applying each contact being rendered magnetic, tends to strengthen tlie 
to its curved magnet before the separation. In magnetism of the magnet in the same manner .as 
this way the two separated magnets lose little or any other magnet endeavours to render magnetic 
nothing of their power; and two may be touched any ferruginous substance that is placed within 
in tlie same time that one b on the usual plan. its sphere of action. When the iron falls ofl the 
Among artificial magnets, those which are magnet loses part of the acquired power, espe- 
bent into the fonn of a horse-shoe, and therefore cially if the magnet had acquired more than its 
termed horse-shoe magnets, are reckoned the point of saturation, there having been remove4 
ntost powerful. To render su^ a shaped piece the cause which kept it up ; and, when the irorf^^ 
magnetic, place a pair of magnetised bars against replaced, the magnet will not recover the w 
the ends of the horse-shoe, with the south end of power very readily, because Uiere is required^ 
the bat against that of the horse-shoe which is considerable time to communicate a certain de- 
intended to j>e north, and the north end of the gree of magnetic power to a hard ferruginous 
oar to that which is to be the south ; the lifter, substance, as the magnet is, especiallySvhen that 
of soft iron, to be placed at the other end of the magnetism must be communicated by the acuon 
bars. Also rub the surfaces of the horse-shoe of a proporiionably weak magnet, like the iron 
'vith the pair of bars, disposed like the lcg.s of weight. 

compasses when a little open, or with another According to/Kpinus’s hypothesis of the mag- 
horse*8hoe magnet, turning the poles properly to netic fluid, this experiment is thus explained : — 
hose of tlie proposed magnet ; and being careful The magnetic fluid in a magnet is nqt equally 
that these bars never touch the ends of the dispersed through its substance, but one pole or 
straight bars. To prevent a sudden separation half of it is overcharged > the other under- 
Vot. XIII. • 2 E 
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charged. There is a strong attraction between 
the undercharged part and the superfluous quan- 
tity of magnetic fluid in the overcharged part, 
and the restoration of the balance is in a great 
measure prevented by the hardness or some other 
c|uality of the magnet. Now, when the iron is 
aflixed to the magnet, it becomes magnetic, viz. 
that part ot* it which is contiguous to the over- 
charged pole of the magnet becomes undercharg- 
ed, and the opposite one becomes overcharged, 
in this situation the undercharged part of the iron, 
endeavouring to draw the magnetic fluid of the 
magnet (owanls itself, accumulates or draws it still 
nearer to tliat overcharged pole of the magnet ; 
and, on the other side, the overcharged part of 
the iron being contiguous to the undercharged 
])()Ic of the magnet, tends coiitiniially to drive 
the magnetic fluid away from that undercharged 
pole of th(i magnet; but the power of the mag- 
net, according to the hypothesis, dep(;nils on the 
unequal distribution of the magnetic fluid, there- 
fore tlic action of the iron, by ondearouring 
continually to increase that unequal distribution, 
must increase the power of the magnet. 

It follows from this experiment, that a magnet 
is apt to lose much of its power wlien kept with- 
out any iron affixed to it. 

As heat is observed to destroy magnetism, so 
it may also be employed to induce it on sub- 
stances that are susceptible of magnetism. Dr. 
Gilbert says, that the ores of iron, which are in 
that particular metallic state which he considers 
as most susceptible of magnetism, will acquire 
it by long continuance in a red beat, if laid in 
the magnetic direction, and that their polarity is 
conformable to their position, that end of the 
ma.ss which is next the north becoming the north 
pole. IJe also made many experiments on iron 
and steel bars exposed to strong heats in the 
magnetical direction. Such experiments have 
been made since (>ilbcrt’s lime in great numbers. 
Dr. Ilooke, in 1684, made experiments on rods 
of iron and st(?el, oiie-fifth of an inch in diame- 
ter, and seven inches long. lie found them to 
acquire pernianent magnetism by exposure to 
strong beat in the magnetic direction, and if 
allowed to cool in that direction. [Jut the mag- 
netism thus acquired by steel rods was much 
.stronger, and more permanent, if tiiey were siul- 
dcnly quenched with cold w ater, so us to temper 
them very hard, lie found th.it tlie .ml which 
was next to the north, or the lower end of a ver- 
tical bar, was always its permanent north pole. 
Even ciuenehing the upper end, while the rest 
W'as suffered to cool gradually, rendered it a very 
sensible south pole. No magnetism was acquired 
’ if this Operation w<«s perfoi lui d on a rod lying 
at right angles tb the magnetical direction. 

Mr. Scorcsby has invented a very useful piece 
of apparatus called a raagnetimeier. This in- 
strument consists of a small table of brass, about 
four inches .square, and three inches high, having 
a plate of brat,.; attached to it by hinges, and 
moveable by means of a wheel and pinion, 
through an arc of 250° of a vertical circle. This 
plate has a small straight groove running from 
end to end, for tlie purpose of receiving bars of 
metalf the polarity of wfiich is to be determined. 

. Tiiese bars arc readily fipied to the plate, by being 
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slipped through a circular apertuTB in the end 
of a spring, wliich, perforating the moveable 
plate, is marked by a gradiMted circle, screwed 
on the side of the table. (Jo the brass table is 
placed a moveable flat plate of brass, divided 
into degrees, furnished with a magnetic 
needle with al^gate cap traversing on a brass or 
steel point. The needle can be changed accord- 
ing to the nature of the circumstances; a very 
light and strongly magnetised one being used in 
delicate experiments. The compass, or plate 
cariying the needle, being moveable, its distance 
from the bar resting on the moveable plate, can 
be varied at pleasure. The centre of the hinge 
is one-tenth of an inch above the lev(?l of the 
table ; and the burs in use, being one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter, are suqk, in the groove of 
the moveable plate, to such a depth that their 
axis, or centre, precisely corresponds with the 
centre of the binges; hence the middle of the 
extremity of each bar is at the same elevation, 
and at the same distance from the needle in 
every position of the moveable limb. To give 
firmness to the instrument, in making experi- 
ments, the table is fixed by the feet to a mass of 
lead, of .seven or eight pounds weight. By 
means of this plate of lead, which has a screw 
at each corner, the whole apparatus is readily 
put into a horizontal po.sition. With this ap- 
paratus, Mr. Scoresby made a series of experi- 
ments, which are fully detailed in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. ix., und 
of which the following are the principal results. 

1. Iron bars become magnetical by position, 
except wlren placed in the plane of the magnetic 
equator, the upper end, as regards the position 
of the magnetic equator, becoming a south pole, 
and the lower extremity a north pole. 

2. No attraction or repulsion appears between 
a magnetised needle and iron bars ; the latter 
Vieing free from permanent magnetism, whcnc*M?r 
the iron is in the plane of the magnetic equator; 
consequently, by measuring the angle of non- 
attraction, in a bar placed north and south, w'c 
discover the magnetic dip. 

3. Before a magnet can attract iron, that is 
totally free from both permanent magnetism and 
that of opposition, it infuses into the iron a 
magnetism of contrary polarity to that of the 
attracting pole. 

4. A bar of soft iron, held in any position, 
except in the plane of the magnetic equator, 
may be rendered magnetical by a blow with a 
hammer or other hard substance ; in such cases, 
the magnetism of position seems to be fixed m 
it, so as to give it a permanent polaVity. 

5. An iron bar, with permanent nolarity, 

when placed any where in tne plane of the mat?- 
netic equator, may be deprived of its magnetism 
by a blow. * 

6. Iron is rendered magnetical if scoured or 
filed, bent or twisted, when in the position® 
the magnetic axis, or near this position ; tne 
upper end becoming a south pole, and the low 
end a north pole; but the ma^etism is 
.slroyed by the same means, if tne bar be he 
ill the plane of the magnetic equator. 

7. Iron heated to redness, and . 

water, in a vertical position, becomes raagne » 
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the uppef end gaining south polarity, and the 
lower end north. 

6. Hot iron receives more magnetism of po- 
sition than the same when cold. 

9. A bar-magnet, if hammered when in a 
vertical position, or in the posi^mi of the mag- 
netic axis, has its power increated, if the south 
pole be upward, and loses some of its magnetism 
if the north end be upward. 

10. A bar of soft steel, without magnetic 
virtue, has its magnetism of position fixed in it, 
by hammering it when in a vertical position ; 
and loses its magnetism by being struck when 
in the plane of the magnetic equator. 

The application of magnetism to nautical pur- 
poses must now be noticed. The history of the 
compass is involved in much obscurity, as the 
Chinese appear to have possessed this important 
instrument long prior to its use in Europe. Sec 
Compass. 

A common sewing-needle, rendered magneti- 
cal, and simply laid upon water, or fastened to a 
cork or straw, &c., and so laid upon water in a 
glass, or earthen or wooden cup; or else sus- 
pended by a very flexible thread, which must be 
fastened to its middle, forms a simple, but imper- 
fect compass; and such, in all probability, was 
one of the first modes of constructing the com- 
)ass, whence the magnetised steel wire, or bar, 
ms ever since been called the magnetic ncodle. 
The defects of the last-mentioned construction 
are too evident to need any particular remarks. 
The needle laid upon water, is continually nin- 
ning to the sides of the cup, the water U liable to 
be spilt, or, if a thread be used, the stimu ss of it 
will always influence the action of the needle. 

A mariner’s compass, or compass ganierally 
used on board of ships, is reproscntetl in fig. 8. 
The box, which contains the card or fly with the 
needle, is made of a circular form, either of 
wood, brass, or copper. It is suspended within 
a square wooden box by means of two concen- 
tric circles, called gimbals, so fixed by cross 
axes a, a, a, a, fig. 9, plate II., to the two boxes, 
that the inner one, or compass-box, shall retain 
an horizontal position in all motions of the ship, 
whilst the outer or square box is fixed with respect 
to the ship. The compass-box is covered with a 
pane of glass, in order that the motion of the 
card- may not be disturbed by the wind. \Vhat 
is called the card is a circular piece of paper 
which is fastened upon ti.e needle, and moves 
with it. Sometimes there is a slender rim of 
brass which is fastened to the extremities of the 
Jjeedle, and serves to keep the card stretched. 
The outer edge of this card is divided into 360 
equal parts or degrees, and within the circle of 
these divisions it is again divided into thirty-two 
equal parts, or arcs, which are called the points 
of the compass, or rhumbs, each of which is often 
into quarters. The initial letters N., 

E., See., are annexed to* chose rhumbs, to de- 
ttorth, north-east, &c. The middle part 

the card is generally painted willi a sort of 
star, whose rays terminate in the above-inen- 
ione(t> divisions. To avoid confusion, those 
*^*'0 not drawn in the figure. 

. niagnetic needles which are comnTiOnly 
at sea are between four and six inches long ; 


but those which are used for observing the daily 
variation, are made a little longer, and their ex- 
tremities point the variation upon an arch or 
circle, properly divided or affixed to the box. 

The best shape of a magnetic needle is repre- 
sented in figs. 1 and 2, plate II. Magnetism ; 
the first shows the upper side, and the second 
shows a lateral view of the needle, which is of 
steel, having a hole in the middle, to which a 
conical piece of agate is adapted by means of 
a brass piece O, into which the agate cup (as it is 
called) is fastened. Then the apex of this hollow 
cap rests upon the point of a pin F, which is 
fixed in the centre of the l)ox, and upon wliich 
the needle, being properly balanced, turns easily. 
For common purposes, those needles have a coni- 
cal perforation made in tlie steel iiscjlf, or in a 
piece of brass which is fastened in tlie middle of 
the needle. 

It is commonly imagined that the agitation of 
the compass is communicated by fi iLlion at the 
points or edges of sus[)ension, and the compass- 
maker has accordingly exerted bis ingenuity to 
diminish this friction, by contrivances similar to 
that of a conical cap balanced on a point, and 
itself affording another point to support the 
needle. But it may be readily proved by expe- 
riment, that the greatest disturbance of the needle 
is produced by the quantity of horizontal pro- 
gressive motion, and not by the mere inclination 
or angular motion. A compa.ss-neodlc, supported 
on a simple point, will sutfer very little agitation 
from any angular motion, or moderate deviation 
from perpendicularity in the pin ; but it will in- 
stantly begin to vibrato if moved ho^i7.ontall3^ 
Thus the common experiment of lilting the com- 
pass-box in all positions, while its centre remains 
immoveable, is fallacious. 

It appears, tljcrefore, that the steadiness of a 
needle which vibrates slowly, is the consequence 
not only of the length of time it allows for 
alternate actions to operate, and destroy each 
other ; but also of tlie difficulty with which it 
yields to such impressions. If the centres of sus- 
pension and of gravity in the needle were coin- 
cident, no angular motion would be produced 
by any action of the pin, excepting by the eflects 
of friction; and the angular motion produced in 
other cases will be less, the shorter the distance 
between these two centres, or the lever by wliicli 
it is propagated. 

The simj)le suspension of the needle on a 
jxiint has been applied to the compass-box, for 
which it is little suited, not only because of the 
wear ujxjn so small a surface, but also because 
it admits the box to traverse horizontally ; Sia, 
effect which is inconvenient, and cannot be re- 
medied by any means not calculated in some 
respect to incixiase the effects of agitation. The 
method most generally employed, and in fact 
the one best adapted to tlio purpose, consists in 
employing gimbals. 

This well-known contrivance consists of a 
hoop supported upon two pins diametrically 
opposite to each other, and issuing from the ex- 
ternal surface of the ring iusuch a direction that 
both lie in the same diameter line. When the 
hoop is suspended on these pins, it is at liberty 
to turn freely round the diameter of which lliev 
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constitute the prolongation. The notches or holes 
of support are disposed horizontally. The com- 
pass-box itself is placed in a similar ring, with 
two projecting pivots ; and these pivots are in- 
serted in holes made in the former ring at an 
equal distance from each of its pivots. If, there- 
fore, we suppose the hole to be left at liberty, 
the compass-box may vibrate upon the diametral 
line of the outer ring, and also upon a line formed 
by its own pivots, at right angles to that diametral 
line. The consequence of this arrangement is, 
that the centre of gravity of the compass-box will 
dispose itself immediately beneath the intersec- 
tion of both lines, on which it is at liberty to 
move : — that is to say, if the weight of the box 
or its parts be properly disposed, the compass 
will assume a position in which its upper surface 
shall be horizontal. « 

The same principles which were applied [to 
the single centre of the magnetic needle will 
also apply to the axis of the gimbals. If the centre 
of gravity of the compass-box be so placed with 
respect to cither axis as that its vibrations shall 
be quick, every horizontal action will greatly 
disturb it, and it will not speedily settle. The 
most favorable position of the pivots or edges 
of support in the gimbals will be when they all 
lie in the same plane, and the centre of gravity 
of the compass-box is very little below that 
plane. The following valuable results, relative 
to the best mode of constructing the compass- 
needle, form part of an Jidrairable paper, by 
captain Kater, inserted in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society: — 1. That the best material 
for compass-needles is clock-spring; but care 
must be taken, in forming the needle, to expose 
it as seldom as possible to heat, otherwise its 
capability of receiving magnetism will be much 
diminished. 2. That the best form for a corn- 
pass-ncedle is the pierced rhombus, in the pro- 
portion of about five inches in length to two 
inches in width, this form being susceptible of 
the greatest directive force. 3. That the best 
mode of tempering is, first to harden tlie needle 
at a red heat, and then to soften it from the 
inidd^ to about an inch from each extremity, by 
exposlttg it to heat sufficient to cause the blue 
color, which arises, to disappear. 4. That in 
the same plate of steel, of the size of a few 
square inches only, ])ortions are found varying 
considerably in their capability of 'eceiving 
magnetism, though not apparently dih'enng in 
any other respect. 5. That polishing the needle 
has no effect on its magnetirm. o. That the 
best mode of communicating magnetism to a 
needle appears to be by placing it in the mag- 
netic meridian, joining the opposite poles of a 
pair of bar nltignets (the magnets being in the 
same line), and laying the magnets so joined, 
flat upon the* needle, with their poles upon its 
centre* ; then liaving elevated l!\e distant extre- 
mities of the magnets, so that tin y may form 
angle of about two or three degrees with the 
needle, they are to be drawn from the centre of 
the needl(^”to the extremities, carefully preserving 
the same inclination; and, having joined the 
polos of the magnets at a distance from the 
needle, the operufft^n is to be repeated ten or 
twelve times on euHi siH^ce. 7. That in needles 
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from five to eight inches in length, their weighti 
being equal, the direciive forces are nearly as the 
lengths. 8. That tlie directive force does not 
depend upon extent of surface, but, in needlei 
of nearly tlie same length and form, is as the 
mass. 9. Tl^i the deviation of a compass- 
needle, occasioilH by the attraction of soft iron, 
depends, as Mr. Barlow has advanced, on extent 
of surface, and is wholly independent of the 
mass, except a certain thickness of the iron, 
amounting to about two-tenths of an inch, which 
is requisite for the complete development of its 
attractive energy. 

The improved mariner’s compass contrived by 
Mr. Pope, for which he has taken out a patent, 
is too important to be passed unnoticed. Its 
great merit consists in suspending the magnetic 
needle in such a manner as to combaae the 
advantages of the dipping needle with ibose of 
the ordinary mariner^s comj^ass; the needle, 
from the peculiar mode in which it is suspended, 
being- perfectly at liberty to dip in all latitudes, 
from the equator to the poles ; while the card 
retains its horizontal position. 

Fig. 3 represents the card, wjth the needle 
lying across it, in an orifice cut completely 
through the card from north to south. The card 
is perforated with a number of holes, to allow 
a free circulation of the air. 

Ill hg. 4 the compass is seen in perspective, 
supported on an agate centre, and the needle 
dimiing, while the card remains horizontal. 

The advantages of this almirable invention 
are at once great and simple : in the first place, 
this compass increases its power of magnetic 
force where in others it diminishes, ar.d that in 
every latitude from the equator to the poles; 
secondly, it retains its force even situated nearly 
over the polar point, where all others entirely 
lose it, and become useless ; thirdly, it is more 
steady on its point, a circumstance of the first 
importance, when the agitation is increased by 
the motion of the vessel. 

A few remarks by way of elucidation will 
prove the above ; the first property it gains from 
its peculiar construction, by which tlie magnet 
is placed more iti harmony with nature ; and 
among many particulars, the principal point con- 
sists in the newlle falling in a line with the at- 
tractive affluvia; this is effected by uniting the 
nature of a dipping-needle with that of a hori- 
zontal steering card ; by virtue of which it has 
power to alter its own elevation, to every de- 
gree of latitude it may be placed in, and of 
course stands nearly in the line of attraction; 
this it performs without taking the 'card out of 
the horizontal position. The second it may bu 
said to retain from the dip oi the needle ; for at 
the poles the dipping neeale is found to increase 
its power, when that of the horizontal one i» in- 
variably lost. The third property it 
the manner of connecting the needle with t » 
card ; for when the motion is increased, and i 
compassexceedingly agitate^y this needlequits 
card, and attains a perpendicular motion, wni 
serves most effectually to counteract that of 
card; so that, between the motion of tb® ^ . 
and the needle, the whole is brought to an 
poise ; this in connexion with the card o 
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compass being perforated, thereby admitting the 
tiir that is below the card, to pass freely above, 
without taking the c^rd with it, renders it much 
steadier ; and, being placed deeply in the box, it 
1 $ not liable to strike against the glass like the 
common card. 

It scarcely need be remarked<;ihat all com- 
passes hitherto in use diminish their power 
every decree they are removed from the equi- 
noctial line, which, the inventor of the present 
patent presumes, is occasioned solely by an er- 
roneous system in the raanuf&cture of the needle, 
as follows, viz. the mechanic is first careful to 
make it equally heavy at both ends, so as to 
swing parallel with the horizon on its point or 
centre; this done, the needle is further com- 
pleted by touching it on the magnet for the 
purpose of' gaining the magnetic poles; when 
It instantly r^uires a different position, falling 
from the horizontal to an oblique direction : to 
prevent this^ and bring it parallel ag-ain, he is 
reduced to^ the alternative of loading tlie south 
end, either of the magnet or the card, which 
effectually performs the intention of tlie me- 
chanic, but not of nature; for, thus encumbered, 
the needle is eventually so impeded, that, when 
it is brought near the poles, its efforts are fruit- 
less, the card falling all around without any 
direction, from the single circumstance of being 
lifted beyond its natural inclination : and the 
magnet also is hereby drawn by main force 
above the magnetic line, and is obliged in its 
own defence to hang either on the left or right 
of it, in order to form a greater angle ; for it 
is the distance from the poles only that enables 
the horizontal needle to act at all; and hence 
the variation may apparently be much increased 
hereby. 

It may be suggested against this needle (from 
the fact that it is capalde of being drawn nearly 
perpendicular when situated over the poles), 
that it will have no purchase or power over the 
ca^, and tlierefore cannot turn it round to its 
point : this would be correct but for the con- 
sideration of the poise of the needle, which 
always prevents a steering dipping-needle from 
falling to its due depression or dip, leaving a 
sufficient power for the purpose of turning the 
<^ard ; this is also provided foi^*by hanging the 
needle below its bearing. 

The improvements in the^lpN compass a»o 
evident, not Jonlv for the high north and so'-itli 
latitudes, but for the East and West India 
services, as being less subject to get out of re- 
pair and lose the power of the attractive force, 
also more proof against local attraction, 
This will appear more certain when it is 
recollected that all metallic substances (partly 
ne cause of the variation) are contained nearer 
0 the surface than the centre of the earth : they 
stand in the horipn; therefore, the common ira- 
I being poised horizontally, the me- 
auic lodgments (in (be horizon) have power to 
a tract a horizontal needle, wnereas this new dip- 
steering needle points uelow that line, and 
in?*'*' **^rly a true junction with the attractive 
, is deep in the poles ; hence this 

luabje instrument is not . so subject to local 
♦action. Mr. Pone has adapted the principle 


of the azimuth to the steering compass, which 
is so constructed as to be capable of sleoring by, 
and of taking an azimuth of the sun ; thus 
making use of one compass alone, both to steer 
by and to take the azimuth. 

This compass is furnished with a temporary 
verge (or glass) to shift on when steering, which 
leaves the face of the azimuth as clear to see the 
points and steer by as the common steering 
compass, and with the same facility performs 
both operations, lie recommends it, therefore, 
to general use, in preference to his steering com- 
pass; but, when the latter is used, one oidy 
should be in the binnacle to steer by, instead of 
two as is customary at piesent; for there must be 
local attraction where two compasses are so close 
together. 

In cases whore the common compass becomes 
entirely useless, the able navigator is driven to 
■Jie alternative of steering by the stars alone, 
wliich are not always to be seen, in consequence 
of thick weather, &.c. Tor this reason, tlie ad- 
dition of the dipping-needle to the mariner’s 
compass is a matter of the first consequence to 
the instrument, and* was never effected before 
the present time. From some experiments made 
by Mr. Pope, he is of opinion that the central 
part of the earth is one immense spherical mag • 
net, extending from the centre to 40®, the re- 
maining 50° being composed of strata surround- 
ing that nucleus, and arranged from east to west. 
Now when the mariner’s magnetic needle, which 
is a subject of the principal one (the earth), is 
brought up to latitudes above C0°, the magnetic 
north being deep in the earth, the dipping-needle 
in high latitudes is drawn almost perpendicular ; 
and as it is now harnessed so as to be free of 
the card, and possesses both the advantages of 
the dip and of carrying the fly horizontally, its 
powers remain ; whereas the old needle of tlie 
compass being riveted to the fly, and the tly 
being loaded at the south end to make it poise, 
it is thereby forced against its natural inclination, 
and bfouglit up to a horizontal position. It 
then turns its back on its principal, the magnet 
of the earth ; and herein, according to tlie inven- 
tor’s opinion, consists the cause of the different 
effects of the old and new compasses. 

Mr. Wales, who accompanied captain (.’ook 
in his second voyage, appears to have been tiie 
first person who observed the effects of tlie iron 
employed in ship building, upon the action of 
the magnetic needle. This subject was further 
investigated by captain Flinders, who, in his 
survey of the coast of New Holland, succeeded 
in applying a correction for tlic use of his own 
vessel. From an accoimt of the survey, pub- 
lished some lime after this navigator s return, it 
appeared that in captain Flinder s vessel, and 
indeed in every ship, a compass wo^tld differ 
very materially from itself, in being removed 
from the head to the stern. This was found to 
arise from the iron which surrounds the compass 
becoming magnetic, and its entire attractive 
force is thus concentrated into on4^ powerful 
focus. Of this, the principal south pole is situ- 
ated near the middle of the upper deck. This 
focus of ai traction so infl\|feces the compass- ^ 
needle, that it is subjcclTlo a^considerable varia- * 
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tion from the true meridian, different from what 
is observed by a compass on shore ; the north 
point of the compass being constantly drawn 
towards the focus in our hemisphere, and the 
south point in the opposite hemisphere. 

With these facts in view, professor Barlow 
commenced a series of experiments to remedy 
the defective apparatus. Having procured a 
solid iron ball, tliirteen inches in diameter, 
he found, on placing the compass above it, that 
the north end of the needle was attracted by the 
upper part of the ball ; that, when placed below 
the ball, the south end was attracted ; and that 
ivhen the needle was raised or depressed, in any 
vertical around the ball, it always passed through 
a point in which boilr attractions became neu- 
tralised. The next step in his investigation was 
to ascertain whether these points of no attraction 
were all in the same plane ; and, if so, to deter- 
mine correctly its inclination to the horizon, — 
since it had become obvious, from the care with 
which the trials had been made, that it was not 
arallel to it. This fpicstion was soon decided : 
y a series of experiments it was demonstrated 
that the points were all in the same plane, and 
that the inclination of the plane itself to the 
horizon was about 20^, declining directly from 
the magnetic north point to the south, approach- 
ing very nearly to the complement of the dip of 
the needle. This circle Mr. Barlow now traced 
on his iron ball, assuming as its principal 
axis the direction of the dipping needle ; and, 
imagining circles of latitude and longitude to be 
described around the whole ball, he had thus an 
ideal magnetic sphere, w'hich would readily indi- 
cate the relative position of the iron and the 
compass in his subsequent experiments. Plate 
II., fig. 5, will enable the reader to form a correct 
idea of the nature and properties of this mag- 
netic sphere. () is supposed to represent an 
iron ball, and AAA a sphere circumscribing 
it, and within which its inHucnce is active ; 
S, N, being in the magnetic meridian. The line 
N S, in the plane S, E., N, W, denotes the natu- 
tal direction of the dipping needle, in those lati- 
tudes where its inclination to the horizon is 
about 70'^ 30'. Now, conceiving (2, K, Q', W, to 
represent a plane, passing through the centre of 
the ball, and being perpendicular to the axis 
N S, it v/ill be the plane of no attraction, which 
lias this remarkable property, tliut lines be 
drawn in it (as for example, the lines O C, 0,C', 
O C', &c.) and a compass be placed any where 
in those lines, or in(leed in any point of the 
plane Q, K, Q'jW, it will be uninfluenced by the 
iron l)all, and will preserve its natural magnetic 
direction. 

As soon, however, as the compass is removed 
out of this plane, the iieedle is found to deviate 
from its ‘Original bearing, — its south end being 
attracted towards the ball when the needle is 
below the plane, and its north end when it is 
above ; and in ». very case the deviation follows 
a determinate law, so that, the amount being 
given in any one case, it may be ascertained for 
all others. 

Suppose, for e\anipie, any twe other planes, 
passing through thetentre of the ball, each being 
perpendicular toQ,]^',W, of which let M, 
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O, S, L, represent quadrants ; then supposing a 
compass placed in each of these planes, at equal 
distances from the centre, at L, we shall have 
M L, for the latitude, and £ M, E M', for the 
longitude of position of those points ; then will 
the following p^pportion express the law in ques- 
tion : — ^The ta^igent of the deviation of the com- 
pass at Lis, to the tangent of the deviation of the 
compass at L\ as the rectangle of the sine of 
2 L M -f- cosine E M to the rectangle of the sine 
of 2 L' M' -f coiiine of E M', E, being the east 
point of the horizom 

Pursuing this enquiry, Mr. Barlow next ascer- 
tained, by a series of expenmcnis, the law of 
attraction at different distances of tbe compass 
from the iron ball ; and which he thus states 
That, while the position as to latitude and longi- 
tude is the same, the tangents of the angles of 
deviation are reciprocally proportional to the 
cubes of the distances. 

Still, however, there remained an important 
iiestion to be solved, viz. when the position and 
istance are the same, what is the law of devi- 
ation as it respects the mass of the attracting 
body i And here a most unexpected result was 
obtained. From the first experiments, which 
were made with a solid iron ball of ten inches in 
diameter, it appeared, us Mr. Barlow seems to 
have anticipated, that the tangents of the devia- 
tions are proportioned to Uie cubes of the diame- 
ters, all other things being the same ; but 
happening at this time to make trial of an iron 
wheel of the same diameter as the ball, but only 
three-fourths of its weight, he was not a little 
surprised to find the results in both cases the 
same. ‘ In fact,’ he remarks, * it appeared that 
the power of attraction resided on tne surface, 
and was independent of the mass.’ 

Before it was discovered that the power of un 
attracting body resides in its surface, Mr. Barlow 
had anticipated a great impediment in the v\ay 
of final success, arising from the mass of iron 
which he considered a.s necessary to produce the 
desired effect. It now, however, readily occurred 
to him, that, as surface is tbe principal thing to 
be attended to, a light, globular shell of iron, or 
a simple circular plate of the same metal, would 
be amply sufficient for tlic purpose. A plate of 
this descriptioa was accordingly tried ; it was 
fifteen inches ia diameter, and weighed only 
41bs. 13oz. With this plate Mr. Barlow re- 
peated the series of experiments that had been 
made with the ball, ana had the satisfaction of 
finding Uiat its power was far greater than would 
be requisite for doubling the effect of the gons 
of any vessel in the navy, althouJ;h applied 
to the exterior of the binnacle, and fifteen inches 
distant from the pivot of the needle. The pre- 
cise situation for this correcting plate is, ol 
course, a matter of essential importance, an 
cannot be fixed on until the local 
the vessel has been ascertained. This is enecte 
in the following manner: — The ship being s 
moored as to admit of her head being h re 
each point of the compass successively, and tne 
steadied whilst; tbe bearing of as remote an - 
ject as can be found is uken, it will 
found that the bearings thiis taken vary f 
each other, according to the attractive pow 
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the as muph as which 

itiforeDce is caused by the iron ot the ship 
drawing the needle from its proper direction to 
the eastward with the ship^s head east, and to the 
virestward with the head to the west. It will also 
be found that two of the bearings, taken at oppo* 
gUe points of the compass, n^rly agree with 
each other, and the mean of thm is to be taken 
as the true magnetic bearing of the object. By 
these points, also, will be indicated the line of 
no attraction in the vessel, which in general is 
found to be nearly fore auA ^od in this line 
the plate is ultimately to be placed. This being 
accomplished, a pedestal or compass-stand is 
then taken ashore, and by trying different situ- 
ations for it, and turning it about till the same 
deviations are produced by the plate at each 
point, as had been observed in the vessel. But 
tikis process, which is very troublesome, is now 
rendered unnecessary, the end being much more 
readily accomplished by means of a printed 
table, which is given with the correcting plate ; 
and which comprises a series , of attractions 
obtained by the plate, includii^ all possible 
limits for every class of vessels. Corresponding 
to each degree of local attraction are given two 
numl^ers, the one indicating tlie distance of the 
centre of the plate below the pivot of the needle, 
and the other its distance from tlio centre line of 
the pedestal, and at this depth and distance the 
plate must be fixed, cither loro or aft the com- 
pass ; if the former, the efiect of the vessel will 
be exactly doubled, — ^and if the latter it will be 
neutralised. When the plate is applied in front, 
which is reckoned preferable in southern voyages, 
it is not a fixture, but is applied at pleasure ; 
but when placed behind, as recommended in 
northern voyages, where the disturbance from 
local attraction is very considerable, it is fixed 
in its place during the voyage, and the needle is 
thus left free to obey the influence of the mag- 
netic power of the earth only. 

It now remains to give some account of 
the plate itself. The plate employed by Mr. 
Barlow in his experiments, as well as those which 
he sent out by captains Parry and Sabine, con- 
sisted of two circular pieces of sheet iron, weigh- 
ing about 3lbs. per square foot, screwed together 
in such a manner as to combine any strong 
irregular power of one plate, with a correspond- 
ing weak part on the other, by which means a 
more uniform attraction is produced ; he is, 
however, of opinion that a single plate of iron, 
weighing about 6lbs. per square foot, would 
answer the purpose equally well. In diameter 
Ihe plate may vary from twelve to sixteen inches, 
according to the power of the vessel. When the 
plate is made doable, there w a circular board 
of the same size inserted bt tween tlho iron discs, 
for the purpose of increasing the^^ickness, with- 
out adding much to the weight.^ ^Tlie two plates 
separated are found to be more powerful 
either a single plate, or two plates in imme- 
diate contact. The plates are perforated in the 
^ntre, and through this opening is passed a 
pmss sek^ket with h broad bead, and having an 
oxteriojr screw and nut, by which the two iron 
plates, and the interposed plate of wood, are 
^Pmptessed together. Fig. 6 represents tlie 


brass pin, socket, plate, pedestal, and compass, 
combined, as in action on ship-board. 

It appears from a curious paper by Mr. 
Fisher, on the errors in longitude as determined 
by chronometers at sea, that a sudden alteration 
takes place in their rate when taken on ship 
board, an effect which has been generally 
ascribed to the motion of the vessel. lie ascribes 
the acceleration which takes place to the ' mag- 
netic action exerted by the iron in the ship, on 
the inner rim of the balance, which is made of 
steel;* and in proof of this, be found that analo- 
gous effects took place in chronometers when 
under the influence of magnets placed in differ- 
ent positions with respect to their balances. 

‘ Upon the whole,* says Mr. Fisher, ‘ it appears 
that chronometers will be general ly accelerated 
(particularly if their balances have received 
polarity by the too near approacli of any thing 
inagnetical) on ship-board. It appears probable, 
likewise, that the force of the balance-springs is 
affected in the same way, since it is well known 
tliat chronometors having gold balance-springs, 
although more diflicult to adjust, yet keep better 
rates at sea than others.’ 

The \kSL* of the chronometrical compass stand, 
contrived by captain Scoresby, is to preserve the 
rate of a chronomtder, although miignctic pro- 
perties may have been imparted to it. The in- 
strument represented in fig. 7 consists of a slender 
cross of Inuss, supported on a long point of 
brass, or steel, in a compass-bow’l, fiom whicli is 
s*.tspendo(l a rhomboidal compass-needle. On 
the centre of the brass cross tliere is a liglit case 
of card paper, fitted to the pocket chronometer, 
to be carried by it. The case for the chrono- 
meter slips upon two pins, n voted to a move- 
able plate upon the cross, which, being made to 
slide in difl’eient directions, may be so placed as 
to adjust the chronometer fairly over tike centre 
of the needle, and is then fastened by screws. 
In this stale, the magnetic needle below it cause., 
the cross and chronometer to traverse with great 
celerity. It therefore has the property of keep- 
ing the chronoiTkeler invariably in the same posi- 
tion, and, being suspended on gimbals, of pre- 
serving it from the bad effects of the motion of 
the ship at sea. The magnetic needle was hung 
five or six inches below the chronometer, so that 
its influence on the instrument was not greater 
than that of the earllk; and, being in tin opposite 
direction, has a tendency to neutralise rather 
than add to this disturbing cause, 

The azimuth compass is nothing more tb.in 
the mariner’s compass already examined, to 
which two sights are adapted, throughout which 
the sun is to be seen, in order to find its azimuth, 
and thence to ascertain the declination of the 
magnetic needle at the place of observation. 
The particulars in which it diflbrs Iroin the usual 
corajkass are, tlko sights FG fig. 8; in oae of which, 
G, tlicre is an oblong aperture with a perpendi- 
cular Ukread or wire stretched through its middle; 
and in the other sight, F, there is a narrow per- 
pendicular slit. The thread or wire, III, is 
stretched from one edge of the box to the oppo- 
site, The ring A B of the gimbals rests with 
iU pivots oki the semi-circl^C D, the foot, K, of 
wliich tuiiks in a socket, si^kat whilst the box, 
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KLM, is kep» steady, the compaw majr 'U ■ r ^ w, 

turned round, in order to place tlie sights, P, Gi 'thflrMgli^^eeTO i$ often subject to retf 
in the direction of the sun. extwi^tnaijr 

There are, on the inside of the box, two lines 5. The magnetic needli is imitated before and 
drawn perpendicularly along the sides of the after the appearance of the northern lights : its 
box, just from the points where the thread H X declination on those occasions is about noon 
touches the edge of the box. These lines serve greater than usual. 

to show how many degrees the north or south 6. The greater or less appearance of these 
pole of the needle is distant from the azimuth of northern lights is variable ; some years this phe- 
the sun ; for which purpose the middle of the nomenon is very frequent, in others uncommon, 
apertures of the sights F, G, the thread H I, and 7. The nortlb||m lights are more frequen . 
the said lines, must be exactly in the same verti- about the time w the equinoxes than at other 
cal plane. The use of the thread H I, which is periods of the year. 

often omitted in instruments of this sort, is like- 8. This phenomenon is almost constant dur- 
wise to show the degrees between the magnetic ing the long winter in the polar regions, and is 
meridian and the azimuth, when the eye of the the more uncommon the nearer the equator, 
observer stands perpendicularly over it. On the 9. Southern lights have been observed also in 
side of the box of this sort of compasses there is the regions near the south pole, 
generally a nut or stop, which, when pushed in, 10. The northern lights are often accompanied 
bears against the card and stops it, in order that with lightning, and a noise like that of electri- 
the divisions of the card, which coincide with city ; while the lightning proceeds partly from 
the lines in the box, may be more commodiously the middle of the northern lights, and partly 
read off. from the neighbouring clouds. 

If the magnetic poles always agreed with the It happens that the declination is sometimes 
astronomical polos of the globe, the compass- subject to interruptions, so that the needle mani- 
needle must of necessity point due north and festly remains stationary for a while. For ex- 
south in every part of the earth. This, however, ample, at Paris the needle experienced no 
is not the fact, as the needle is found to vary alteration from the year 1720 to 1724,' during 
considerably, not only after the lapse of ages, but which it was constantly at 1 3^* from the meridian, 
also at stated periods, within a few hours of its Observation proves, also, that the variations of 
maximum in eittier direction. In other words, the the declination compared with one another, in 
magnetic meridian, and the real meridian, sel- different points of the globe, follow differenlre- 
clom coincide. The angle which they make is lations. But there is a fact extremely worthy of 
called the angle of declination, and this is said to attention, that has been remarked by the cele- . 
be east or west, according as the north pole of brated llalle on the mere inspection of the tal)lo 
the needle is eastward or westward of the true of declination published by Van Swinden, whoso 
meridian of the place. From the minuteness of notice it had escaped. In* the table, tim e places 
the daily yariation, and the extreme difficulty of are pointed out where the needle has expe- 
measurihf it, excepting with the nicest inslru- rienced the greatest declination ; and tliese an*, 
meats, its laws, and consequently its cause, are first, in the middle of tlie Indian Ocoan, from 
still undiscovered. 10® to 15® of south latitude, and from 82° 37 'of 

The following are a series of axioms respect- east longitude (reckoning from the island of 
ing the variation of the magnetic needle collected Ferroe), where the variation, from the year 1700 
byL. Cotte; to which he adds others respecting to that of 1756, was from 11® to 11° 15'. 
the northern lights ; as being concerned in the Secondly, in the TlUhiopian Ocean, from 5° of 
movements of the needle. north to 20° or 25° of south latitude, and in 

1. The greatest variation of the needle from the interval of 10°, 15°, and 20°, of east loiigi- 
ihe north towards the west takes place about tude ; the variation relative to this space, dur- 
two ill the afternoon, and the greatest approxi- ing the same period of time, was from 10° to 
mation of it towards the north about eight in 10° 45', principally under the Une, and to 5® 
the morning ; so that, from the last mentioned southward. Thirdly, at 50° north latitude, and 
hour till about two in the afternoon, it tmdeavours between 17° of east and 10° of west longitude; 
to remove from the north, and, between two in where, again, in the same period, there was a 
theafternoon and the next morning, to approach it. variation of from 1 1° to 1 1° 45'. 

2. The annual progress of the magnetic needle Looking at Van Swinden’s table, Halle per- 

is as follows between January and March it ceived that these three places formed, *as it were, 
removes from the north; between March and three centres, round which the numbers indi- 
May it approaches ii; in June it is stationary; eating the quantities of variation insensibly de- 
in July it removes from it; in August, Septem- creased in proportion as we departed from each 
her, and October, it approaches it ; its declina- centre ; so that we have here a new order of 
tion in October ds the same as in May ; in observations, answering to the places where the 
November arid December it removes from the variation was least in the same course of years, 
north ; its greatest western declination is at the These places are, first, the whole American 
vdmal equinox, and its greatest approximation to Ocean, without including the gulf of Mexico, 
the north at the autumnal equinox. that is to say, from the eastern point of Africa to 

3. The declination of the magnetic needle is the farthest of the Bermudas Islands. And here 

different, according to the latitude: among us also we must remark, that, in the ocean between 
ft has always increg^ifed since 1657 ; before that Africa and North America, the variation is much 
imriod it easterljr,^ less towards the American than towards the 
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Afriean coasts. Secoodlyy ila 
isto of Madagaicar^ and part of thftdSwboi^^n- 
guebar. Thirdly, that ol the ocean Hfhich 
is to the south and sonui-east of the Sunda Is- 
lands between those islands and New Holland. 
And, lastly, in the same sea, about the fourth 
degree of south latitude, and the ninety-seventh 
of east longitude, that is, in the middle of the 
space comprised between the western angle of 
New Holland and the southern point of Africa. 
In all these different places t^ declination of 
the needle has not varied, dimng the whole 
fifty-six years, as much as one degree. 

If similar observations had been made in the 
Pacific Ocean, in the northern and southern 
oceans, and even the principal divisions of large 
seas, such as the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the 
Gulf of Mexico, &c., these places would proba- 
bly have furnished similar points : and how greatly 
would the study of natural magnetism be faci- 
litated, by referring to a series of such facts in 
subordination to a number of centres round 
which they would range themselves according to 
the Older of their respective relations. 

A memoir was presented to the French Na- 
tional Institute, by llumboldt and Biot, ^ On the 
variations of the terrestrial magnetism in differ- 
ent latitudes.' These philosophers, having first 
determined the position of the magnetic equator 
by direct observations, proved that the magnetic 
force must increase in proceeding from that equa- 
tor to the poles; and^^ffie same distinguished 
foreigners have given a ttatheroatical hypothesis, 
which, when reduced to a formula, accords with 
all the inclinations of the needle hitherto ob> 
served. 

^ As to the position of the magnetic equator, 
supposing it to be a great circle of the terrestrial 
spnere, an hypothesis which is conformable to 
observations : the inclination of this plane to 
the astronomical equator is equal to 12-2025° of 
the decimal division (10° 58' 56'' of the com- 
mon division), and its occidental node on that 
equator is at 133*3719° (120° 2' 5") longitude 
west from Paris, that is, a little beyond the con- 
tinent of America, near the Gallipagos, in the 
South Sea; the other node is at 66*6281° (59° 
57' ,55") eastward of Paris, that is to say, in the 
Indian Seas. The points where the axis of the 
magnetic equator pierces the earth's surface, are, 
the .nonhem point at 87*7975° (79° 1' 4") of 
north latitude, and at 33*3719° (30® 2' 5") of 
longitude west from Paris; the southern point 
" situated in the same latitude south, and 
166*6281° (149° 67^ 55") of lon^tude east from 
Paris. It is remarkable that this determination 
nf the magnetic equator agiees almost perfectly 
with that given half a century back, by Wilke 
and I/imonnier. 

With respect to the intensity of the magnetic 
force, in different parts of the earth, these philo- 
sophers have ascertained that it varies in different 
latitudes ; its increase proceeding from the equa- 
Inwards the poles. The n^les of Hum- 
. wrapass, which, at his liepanure, gave 
at Paris 245 oscillations in ten minutes, gave no 
more in Peru than 211, and it constantly varied 
* f — * direction ; that is to say, the number 
of the oscillations always decreased by approach- 
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Ing the magnetio equator, and always increased 
by advancing towards the north. The differ- 
ences can neither be ascribed to a diminution of 
magnetic force in the compass, nor to the effects 
of heat or of time ; for, after three years' resi- 
dence in the warmest countries of the earth, the 
same compass gave again in Mexico oscillations 
as rapid as at Paris. 

There are some anomalies, however, occasion- 
ed by local causes. Thus Biot, having in the 
summer of 1804 carried to the Alps the mag- 
netic needle employed in one of his previous 
aerial excursions, found that its tendency to 
return to the magnetic meridian was constantly 
stronger in these mountains than it was at Paris 
before his departure, and than it had been since 
his return. This needle, which made at Paris 
83*9 oscillations in ten minutes of time, gave os- 
cillations as below, at the places mentioned, in 
the same interval of ten minutes: viz. Paris, be- 
fore departure, 83*9; Turin 87*2; on Mount 
Genevre 88-2; Grenoble 87*4; Lyons 87*3; 
Geneva 86*5; Dijon 84*5; Paris, after his re- 
turn, 83*9. It appears to result from these ob- 
servations, that tlie action of the Alps has *a 
perceptible influence on the intensity of the 
magnetic force. Humboldt observed analogous 
cftects at the bottom of the Pyrenees, for instance, 
at Perpignan. It is not improbable that they 
arose trom the mass of these mountains, or the 
ferruginous matters contained in ihem); but, 
whatever may bo the causey it is hence manifest 
that the general action of terrestrial magnetism 
is sensibly modified by local circumstances, the 
differences of which may be perceived in places 
very little distant from each other. 

'The important discovery of the inclination or 
dip of the magnetic needle was made about the 
year 1576, by Robert Norman, a compass maker, 
residing in Wapping, who in 1580 published a 
pamphlet enlitlecf, ‘The Newe Attractive, show- 
ing the Nature, Propertie, and manifold Vertues 
of the Loadstone; with the Declination of the 
Needle, touched therewith, under the Plaine of 
the Horizon. Found out and discovered by 
Robert Norman.' The sole credit of the disco- 
very was awarded to him by Dr. Gilbert and Mr. 
William Burrows, contemporary writers on the 
subject of magnetism. The Newe Attractive 
was dedicated to Mr. Burrows, and Dr. Gilbert 
speaks of the author in the following terms : 
‘ This is that Robert Norman, that skilful sea- 
man, and ingenious artificer, who first found out 
the inclination of the magnetic needle.' Mr. 
Bond also assures us, about a century after the 
invention, ‘ That he himself saw an inclinatory 
needle of one Dr. Merrets, which was made by 
this Robert Norman, A. D. 1578, and which 
he fitted up for the Dr’s use.' This curious 
pamphlet was reprinted in 1720 by Mr. William 
Whiston, and subjoined to a work of his own on 
the discovery of the l(fngitude and’ latitude by 
the inclinatory or dipping needle. 

The attraction or repulsion of two magnets 
decreases as the distance increases, but not ac- 
cording to any ratio of the distance. Gn tliis 
account a magnetical bar, which is at liberty to 
assume any horizontal position, as, fjr example, 
a needle floated on watcr^y rneanj^of cork, oi 
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the needle of a mariner's compass, being brought 
into the vicinity of another magnet, will assume 
such a situation as shall conform to the attractive 
and repulsive powers as much as possible. Thus, 
if a suspendea magnetical needle be brought 
near another magnet, it will place itself in a 
sition parallel to the axis of the magnet, if the 
poles of contrary names in each be mutually 
equi-distant ; but, if the north pole of the sus- 
pended needle be nearer the south pole of the 
magnet than the two other poles are to each 
other, its north end will be most attracted, and 
consequently must incline, so that the axis of 
the two magnets will form an angle greater or 
less, according to circumstances. Suppose now 
a small magnetical bar, suspended so as to be 
capable of assuming any position whatever, be 
placed upon, or near, the surface of a very large 
globular magnet. It is evident, in this case, that 
the two ends of the small bar, being respectively 
attracted by the contrary poles of the globe, will 
always be found in a plane passing through these 
oles ; or in other words, if circles or meridians 
« supposed to be described on the globe, inter- 
secting each other’ in those poles, the magnetical 
bar must always be in the plane of one of them. 
But its situation, with regard to the spherical 
surface, will be governed by the excess of at- 
traction in the nearest pole. If the bar be sus- 
pended immediately over the north pole of the 
magnet it must stand perpendicularly, with its 
south end downwards ; but, if it be ^'gradually 
removed along the surface towards the south pole, 
the increasing action of this last pole will cause 
it gradually to incline that way. At the equator 
it will rest parallel to the surface ; and, in ap- 
proaching still nearer the Last mentioned pole, 
its north end will incline towards the surface, 
tiU at length it will stand perpendicularly over 
the south pole of the great magnet, with its north 
end downwards. I’or the sake of conciseness, 
the poles of the great magnet are supposc«l to be 
equally strong; which, however, is seldom the 
case. 

This reasoning may bo exemplified by placing a 
small piece of a sewing Tieedh; on the .surface of 
a spherical magnet or loadstone. Its position is 
found to vary according to its situation with re- 
spect to the poles. For the same reasons, steel 
filings gently dusted through a rag upon a mag- 
net, adhere to it in a very curious :ii>d amusing 
manner. The filings, acquiring inagneu^^m by 
the contact, adhere together, and form a number 
of small magnets, which arrange themselves in 
conformity to the attractions of the poles of Uie 
original magnet. 

From observations of this nature, it was very 
early supposed, that tlie globe of the earth acts 
as a large magnet, .upon all other magnets : 
whence they naturally, tend to conform to tlie 
meridian or line which joins the poles of the 
earth. And the dipping^f the neeale is readily 
shown to arise from the vicinity, and consequent 
atnnger attraction of the pole towards which the 
inclination is made. 

Tlie dipping needle, though of late much im- 
proved, is still, however, far from perfect. Tlie 
general mode of constructing it is to pass an 
iixu quill through needle, to let the extre- 


mities ol the axis, like those of the beam of a 
balance, iM upon its supports, ao that the nee- 
dle may move itself vertically round, and, when 
situated in the magnetic meridian, may place 
itself in the magnetic line. When it is used at 
sea it is suspended by a ring. When it is 
placed upon a stand a spirit-level is attached 
to it. 

The greatest imperfection in this instrument 
is in the balancing of Ihe needle, and the difii. 
culty of ascertaining whether the needle retains 
its equipoise. In observing the dip of the nee- 
dle, at any particular place, the best method to 
avoid the error arising from the want of balance 
is, first to observe the dip of the needle, then to 
reverse its magnetism, by the magnetic bars, so 
that the end of the needle which before was ele- 
vated above the horizon may now below it ; 
and, lastly, to observe its dip again; for a mean 
of the two observations will be pretty near the 
truth, though the needle may not be perfectly 
balanced. 

From a series of numerous and accurate ex- 
periments made by captain Sabine, he obtained 
the following measures of the dip of the mag- 
netic needle at London : — 

By ten experiments with Tobias Mayer's 

needle 70°2'0' 

By the times of oscillation in the magnetic 
meridian, and in the plane perpen- 
dicular to it. Mean by three 

needles 70 4 0 

By the times of vertical and horizontal 

oscillation 73 2 fi 

Mean . 70 3 2 

Hence captain Sabine concludes, that 70^0’ 
was the mean dip of the needle at London, in 
August and September 1821, within a few hours 
of noon. 

As the observations of Nainie and Cavendish 
give 70° 25' for the dip in 1774, we obtain 3' 02" 
as the mean annual rate of diminution between 
1774 and 1821. 

Taking Mr, Whiston's determination of die 
dip in 1720 at 75* 10', which Mr. Cavendish 
considered as accurate, the annual diminution is 
3' 05". 

Having thus illustrated tlie nature of the mag- 
netic dip, it may now be advisable to notice 
Biot’.s hypothesis, in which he attempts to de- 
termine the law which regulates the inclination 
of the needle in different parts of the globe. 
M. Biot .supposes two centl*es of attraction, or 
northern and southern poles, situated at equal 
distances from the centre of the earth, and in the 
axis of the magnetic equator. He then calcu- 
culated the effects which ought to result froni me 
action of these centres upon any point of the 
earth's surface, assuming the attractive force m 
the reciprocal ratio of the squares of tlie dis- 
tances ; and the result was, that the nearer these 
assumed poles were brought to each otlier, the 
more perf^tly did the calculation agree with ex- 
periment. . , ♦ 

The following table of the roagnelic 
the Pacific Ocean, north of tlie equator wto 
important to be passed unnoticed 
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|bj^ whom 


^ i-me, u... »ti »• 


Long. I Dip. 
K. iN.end 


Cook, Dec. 23, 1777, 

Bayly, Dec. 25, 

Cook, Dec. 22, 

Dec. 24, 

Jan. 4, 1778, 

Bayly, 

Cook, Jan. 8, 

Jan. 9, 

Bayly, Jan. 10, 

Cook, Jan. 12, 

Sept. 17, 1776, 
Jan. 12, 1779, 
[Bayly, Jan. 15, 1778, 

:ook, in Bay of Oeyhea, 
Feb. 3, 1779, 
March 26, 

March 25, 

Bayly, March 25, 1779, 
Cook, March 21, 

Bayly, March 19, 

Cook, Jan. 18, 1778, 

Jan. 28, 

Bayly, Jan. 18, 

Jan. 31, 

Cook, March C, 1779, 
April 2, 

Bayly, Feb. 13, 1778, 
Cook, Feb. 4, 

Nov. 14, 1779, 
April 3, 

[Bayly, Nov. 14, 

Nov. 13, 

April 5, 

ICook, Feb. 6, 1778, 
[Bayly, Feb. 6, 

;Cook, Feb. 8, 1778, 

April 8, 1779, 

iBayly, 

Feb. 9, 1778, 
Feb. 14, 

April 9, 1779, 
Feb. 14,1778, 
Nov. 17, 

April 10, 1779, 
Bayly, Nov. 15, 1778, 
Cook, Nov. 7, 1779, 
Bayly, Feb. 17, 1778, 
Nov. 1, 1779, 
Cook, Oct. 31, 

Aug. 30, 

Feb. 18, 1778, 
Cook, Nov. 28, 1779, 
Bayly, Feb. 20, 1778, 
Cook, Feb. 21, 

Bayly, Oct. 26, 1779, 
Cook Oct. 22, 

Feb. 22, 1778, 
Cook, Nov. 9, 1779, 
Bayly, April 15^ 

Cook, April 16, 

April 17, 

Bayly, Feb. 26, 1778, 
March 6, 
Cook, March 1, 


0 44 203 05 8 42 

1 57 203 00 11 29 

1 58 203 00,11 54 

2 02 202 56ll0 53! 
203 16 16 16 
202 55 15 40 
205 18|23 01 
205 34123 37^ 
205 0( ,26 49 
204 36 29 54 
201 54 37 38, 
204 51138 30 


4 08| 
4 50 

7 45 

8 12 
llO 31 
,12 17 
12 40 
|18 35 


19 00 
,19 28 
|l9 28 


Bayly, 

Cook, March 16, 

March 19, 

Bayly, Oct. 16, 1779, 
Cook, Oct. 15, 

Bayly, March 24, 1778, 
Cook, Oct. 14, 1779, 
Bayly, March 28, 1778, 
Cook, April 5, 1778, 
[Bayly, April 20, 1779, 
Oct. 12, 

April 27, 

|Cook, Sept. 15, 

June 7, 


|201 10 39 49 
204 OOUO 32 

__ 204 00'41 141 Bayly, Aug. 17, 
|l9 48 183 39,37 OOl Ocl. 3, 

19 57 184 42 38 52;iCook, June 30, 


Il9 59 104 35 38 47 


192 43 41 25"Bayly, May 


Oct. 12, 1778, 


1, 


194 40 4‘2 lO; 


Aug. 12, 1779, 


20 37| 

121 12 

21 17 
21 21 

21 46l‘«'V* vx/.-- ^ r'AnTO 

21 47 -200 2.'. 42 36 July 5, 1778, 

21 56 i 216 46 43 11,| June 10, 

22 36 177 50 38 oo'. Cook, July 14, 1780, 
24 3 o1i 90 44 45 43;|llayly, j4y3, 1778, 
24 311200 00 45 52llCook. mA. 1780, 
24 36,142 30129 31] Bayly, S>|^27, 


201 18 42 10 [Cook, June 18, 1778. 

200 30 42 2311 June 21, 1779, 

201 00 42 36 [Bayly, June 21, 


24 38!i 75 51i38 52 

24 50 141 2('i31 58i 

25 56 143 46i3l 27 
25 57 174 17i43 lo; 
27 41 [201 00149 42 


27 43[200 30 48 511 Cook, May 17, 1778, 
•/X 4«i‘20l 37 -'*^ ^riilBavlv. 


[30 18 
30 39 

30 54 

31 16 


167 34 
167 02 
[203 18 


l5t 25j Bayly, 


44 51 229 20 68 31 
44 .46'234 56 68 19 

44 571234 10 67 20 

45 081154 10 57 28 

46 30'l56 01 57 10 

47 44'235 00:70 00 

48 17[l56 15 59 20 

49 27,233 5ol71 53 
149 36233 47|72 35 
[49 47161 23 60 55 

Iso 55' 157 42 63 .38 

12 22' 159 23 64 57 
j3 00159 14'63 01 
153 00159 14 63 08 
53 50 168 41 66 03 

13 54'194 00 69 11 
53 54 194 00 08 20 
[53 55U96 00 69 23 
[54 40' 225 00 73 34 
[55 24il71 30167 47 

15 24 201 2ol70 57 

55 51 [164 21165 31 

56 02jl64 4ol66 40 

56 31 1 199 30171 01 

57 10'207 5; 73 49 

58 12 199 15 72 22 
58 12 198 48173 06 


May 5, 1778, 
■Cook, June 25, 1779, 
Aug. 7, 

Hayly, July 19, 1778, 
.Tune 27, 1779, 


42 .55i| May 31, 

43 35|iCook, June, 30, 1779, 

31 lor^uo io;53 47||Bayly, July 1, 

31 341306 17 53 10 [Cook, July 3, 

132 10 167 09 43 47 iBayly, 

Isi 35[206 43,52 12!|Cook, Aug. 2, 

32 26 207 30 54 54.iBayly, Sept 7, 1778, 

,33 30 166 30 45 37|| Sept. 13, 

33 34 107 32 56 03 [Cook, Aug. 1, 1779, 

[33 52 148 35142 50 .Sept.*-13, 1778, 

35 O4I2O6 30 >6 53 iBayly, Aug. 5, 

,35 091142 16146 35 July 8*. » 

[35 301142 20I45 00 Aug. 11, 1778, 

;6 41 142 26146 26 , Sept. 2, 


36 53 
38 06 
[38 10 
[39 06 

40 04 
140 50 

41 00| 

41 40 
4t 53 

42 12 


[206 32 
142 30 
[208 15 
I210 15 
[142 44 
148 47 
215 40 62 64 
147 03140 03 
160 10 


55 19 
48 10 
59 32 


160 11 


43 18.158 67| 

143 20 'i 222 30; 

144 30 235 60 

44 49 228 29 


[58 22 
.58 38 


[221 22 
189 08 


58 47,221 33 

59 07 169 17 
59 .33 183 20 
59 37 197 45 

176 00, 
Iw 50I213 26! 

51 213 00 
12,209 10| 

lei 48,181 00 

52 182 10 
[63 36 


75 26 
73 34 

76 26 
68 25 
71 

73 03 

70 26 
78 32 

77 or 

76 09 

71 57 

72 18 

74 12 


[Cook, Aug. 13, 

July 18, 1779, 
_-l|Bayly, July 27, 

[59 15 .Cook, July 10, 
i5l 34 July 9, 

51 53 [Bayly, July 8. 

' July 13, 

:ook, Aug. 26, 1778, 
53 58 , July 14, 

53 34 Bayly, Aug. 26, 

54 15 July 17, 1779, 

65 48 [Cook, Aug. 19, 

68 29 I July 18. 

6T 25l [Bayly, Aug. 18, 


63 42 188 00j74 59 
[64 03 189 20|76 07 

64 20ll95 40 76 36 
64 2lil98 30'76 50 
64 23 189 32i76 03 

64 33|l97 .50,70 25 
[64 35 192 5T,76 40 

65 09 189 57|76 17 

66 30|191 13|77 JO 
06 30 ,89 30,77 15 

66 32 92 27j77 07 

67 08 89 49,78 48 


.89 07,78 15 
;88 45 78 30 


67 30 

68 01 
69 12 88 35,79 00 
09 23 94 30,80 03 
69 26[ 188 48,80 05 
69 36:185 44 79 35 

188 45 79 00 
|182 40,79 04 
195 45,79 52 
[197 06 79 40 
,196 22 79 58 
3C 198,J581 46 
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Magm?tisM) Animal^ a fancied sympathy said 
by some persons to exist between the magnet 
and the human body : by means of which the 
former became capable of curing many diseases in 
an unaccountable manner. The fanciful system, to 
call it by no worse name, of animal magnetism, 
appears to have originated in 1774, from a Ger- 
man philosopher, named Father Hehl, who 
greatly recommended the use of the magnet in 
medicine. M. Mesmer, a physician of the same 
country, by adopting the principles of Ilehl, be- 
came the direct founder of tlie system ; but 
afterwards, deviating from the tenets of his in- 
structor, he lost his patronage, as well as that 
of Dr. Ingenhousz, which he had formerly enjoy- 
ed. Mesmer had already distinguished hi^ 'elf 
by A Dissertation on the Influence of the Stars 
upon the Human Body, which he publicly de- 
fended in a thesis before the university of Vienna; 
but be was so unable to stand before the opposi- 
tion of Hehl and Ingenhousz, that his system fell 
almost instantly into disrepute. Mesmer ap- 
pealed to the Academy of Sciences at Berlin ; 
but they rejected his principles as destitute of 
foundation, and unworthy of the smallest atten- 
tion, He then made a tour through Germany, 
publishing every where the great cures bn per- 
formed by means of his animal magnetism, while 
his opponents every where pursued him with de- 
tections of the falsehood of nis assertions. Mes- 
sier, still undaunted by so many defeats, returned 
to Vienna; but meeting there with^o better 
success tlian before, he retired to l%is in the 
beginning of 1 778. Here he met with a very 
di&rent reception. He was first patronised by 
the author of the Dictionuaire des Merveilles de 
^Nature ; in which work a great number of his 
were published, Mesmer himself receivin'^ 
an ample testimony of his candor and 
^id reasoning. He soon collected patients, and, 
^April 1778, retired with them to Cretail, 
he in a short time returned with them 
i|ptly cured. His success was now as great 
^^^l^disappointment had been before. Patients 
so rapidly, that he was soon obliged to 
lb pupils to assist him in his operations. 
lEbese pupils succeeded as well as Mesmer him- 
seliT; and so well did they take care of their own 
emolument, that one of them, named M.Deslon, 
realized upwards of £100,000 sterling. In 1779 
Mesmer published a Memoir on Anininl Mag- 
netism, promising afterwards a complete work 
upon the subject, which should make as great a 
revolution in philosophy as it had already done 
in medicine. The new system now gained 
ground daily; and soon became so fashionable, 
that the jesdousy of the faculty was thoroughly 
awakened^ j|nd an application concerning it was 
made to ^vtrnment.? ' In consequence of this, a 
comibittee was appointed to enquire into the 
matter, jconsisting partly of physicians, and 
partly of members of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, with Dr. Benjamin Franklin at their 
head. This was a thunderstroke to the supporters 
of the new doctrine.— Mesmer himself refused 
to bare any communication with the committee ; 
but bis most celebrated pupil Dcslon was less 
scmptdpis and expimned the principles of his art 
in thu SHhwing maiAer : < l . Animal magnetism 


is a universal fluid, corietitnting an absolute 
plenum in nature, and the pf aU. 
influence between the cel^ial jKmtes^ abd be- 
twixt the earth and animal bodies. H It is the 
topst subtile fluid in nature; capable of a flux 
and reflux, and of receivingi ptopanting, and 
continuing all kinds of motion. 3. The animal 
body is subjected to the influences pf this fluid 
by means of the nerves, which are iminediately 
afiected by it. 4. The human body has poles 
and other properties analogous to the magnet. 
5. The action and virtue of animal magnetism 
may be communicated from one body to another, 
whether animate or inanimate. 6. It operates at 
a great distance without the intervention of any 
body. 7. It is increased and reflected by mir- 
rors; communicated, propagated, and increased 
by sound; and may be accumulated, concen- 
trated, and transported. 8. Notwithstanding 
the universality or this fluid, all animal bodies 
are not equally afiected by it ; on the other hand, 
there are some, though but few in number, the 
presence of which destroys all the effects qf ani- 
mal magnetism. 9. By means of this fluid, ner- 
vous disorders are cured immediately, and 
mediately; and its virtues, in short, exiimd to 
tlie universal cure and preservation of mitokind. 
From this extraordinary theory, Mesmcfl|(or M. 
Deslon, had fabricated a paper, in wj^ch he 
stated that there was in nature but on^di^ase 
and one cure, and that this cure wai. animal 
magnetism. To ascertain the truth of as- 
sertions, the committee attended M. ]^lon, in 
the room where his patients uiiderwenlhis mag- 
netical operations. The apparatus cojf^isted of a 
circular platform made of oak, one f^t and a 
half high; with a number of holes at me top, in 
which were iron rods with moveable joints, for 
the purpose of applying them to any part of the 
body. The patients were placed in a circle 
around it, each touching one of these rods, and 
joined to one another by a cord passing round 
their bodies. Each of them ^eld an iron rod in 
his hand ten or twelve feet lofig, to concentrate 
the magnetism. M. Deslon also called in the 
aid of music from a piano-forte : oh which some 
airs were played, accompanied with songs; 
alleging that music is a conductor of animal 
magnetism, which is transmitted to the patients 
by the sounds. The internal part of the platform 
was said to concentrate the magnetism, and was 
the reservoir whence the virtue was diffused 
among die patients. The committee satisfied 
themselves, b^ means of a needle and al6c^||||r 
meter, that neither common magnetism nor eleW 
tricity was concerned. Deslon also cotomunicated 
the magnetism by his finger, and a tod which he 
held in his hand, and which he chttied about the 
face, head, or such parts of the patient as were 
diseased. His principal appUcatioa, however, 
was by pressure of his hands or fingers on the 
lower regions of the stomaeti. The effects of 
these operations upon bis patients weJ^ 
ferent. Some felt nothing ; ofliers spit^ cougnto> 
perspiied, and jfelt, or pretend^ to 
dinary heats ^in different pAtts ,of 
Many womem but very few .towi, 
sioni^ which E^lon cail^ * 

cotomissioneri at last finding they 
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no satisfactory conclusion, while they attended 
in this public way, detenuincd to try the experi- 
ments themselves privately. Accordingly, they, 

1. Tried the effects of animal magnetism upon 
themselves, and felt nothing. 2. Seven of Des- 
lon’s patients were magnetised at Dr. Franklin's 
house, of whom four felt nothing ; three felt, or 
aflTected to feel something. 3. Several persons 
in a higher sphere of life were magnetised, and 
felt nothing. 4. The commissioners now deter- 
mined to discover what share imagination had 
in this business, blindfolded several of the com- 
mon people, and made them sometimes think 
that they were magnetised ; at other times they 
magnetised them without letting them know that 
they did so ; the consequence was, that when 
they supposed themselves magnetised, they like- 
wise thought they felt something, and vice versh. 

5. A magnetised tree was said to produce con- 
vulsions; a young man, blindfolded, fell into 
convulsions, wlien he imagined himself near the 
tree, though he was really at a considerable dis- 
tance from it. Deslon accounted for this on the 
principle of all trees being magnetic ; but in this 
case, every one, susceptible of magnetism, would 
be seized with convulsions when he ap[)roached 
a tree. The same influence of imaginalion was 
observed in a woman accustomed to have con- 
vulsions when magnetised. They came on when 
nothing was done to her, on being told, when 
blinded, that she was magnetised. Other in- 
stances were given, from wliich it was evident, 
either that the patients were impostors, or in 
such a wretched state of debility, both of mind or 
body, that the most trifling effects of tlic former 
had the most powerful effects on the latter. The 
commissioners therefore entirely disapproved of 
the whole. The touch, imitation, and imagina- 
tion, they concluded, were the great causes of 
the effects produced by M. Deslon’s operations; 
and by means of these they supposed that con- 
vulsions, which in themselves arc a very violent 
disorder, might be spread much farther than 
could be wished, even through a whole city. It 
was observed, that the operator sometimes press- 
ed strongly, and for a long time, upon the hypo- 
chondria and pit of the sloinacU; and it is well 
known, that a strong pressure on lliese parts will 
produce disagreeable sensation:* in llioso who 
enjoy perfect health. Mesmer complained of the 
report of the commissioners, petitioned ;>arlia- 
tnent, and was by them commanded to discover 
mysteries of his doctrine ; which is now uni- 
versally exploded. The conclusion of the aca- 
demicians concerning it was, that it is not entire- 
ly useless to philosophy ; as it affords one fact 
Wore to be added to the history of the errors and 
illusions of the human mind, and a signal in- 
stance of the power of imagination. 

MAGNIEZ (Nicholas), a learned and labori- 
ous ecclesiastic, who died in 1749 at an advanced 
He compiled an excellent Uilin dic- 
tionary, entitled Novitiu>, printed at Paris 1721 
and 1733; 2 vols. 4to. This- dictionary, besides 
classical words, contains all those which occur 
in the Bible, the breviary, and ecclesiastical au- 
thors, the terms of art, the names of great men, 
bishops, councils, heresies, &c. ; in short, more 
than 6000 words whicli are not to bo found in 
the common dictionaries. 


MAG 

MAG'NIFY, V. a. Lat. magni/lco, mag* 

M AG N IF F A b L E, uUJ. HijlcuMy magnifictutia^ 

M AG N 1 f' I c A 1., ma^nitudo ; Fr . mag 

Magnif'ic, nijier^ magnificence 

Maonif'icenc£,«.s. magnijique; Ital. and 

MAGNiF'icENT,a</^'. ’Port. magnijicenza ; 

Magmf'icently, flda. Span, magnijicencia ; 

Maonif'ico, n.s, I Ital. Span, and Port. 
Mag'.nifiek, ' magnijico. To make 

Mag'nitude. ^ great; exalt; elevate; 

increase in apparent bulk or size; hence to am- 
plify ; exaggerate ; praise ; extol ; magnifical and 
inagnific mean grand ; great; illustrious: magnifi- 
cence, grandeur ; splendid appearance : the adjec- 
tive and adverb, magnificent and magnificently, 
correspond : magnitico is an Italian title, a 
grandee of V'cnice: a magnifier, a medium or in- 
strument of magnifying, as a particular kind of 
glass ; also an encomiast, on 3 who praises or ex- 
tols : magnitude is greatness ; bulk ; grandeur. 

For ihei drawen abrood her falatcries and magny^ 
fie. a hemraes, and thei loven the firste sittynge placis 
in sojieris. IVicliJ/'. Matt, xxiii. 

The house that is to be budded for the Lord must 
be exceeding nwyiif/ictd, of fame and glory throughout 
all countries. 1 Chron, xxii. 5. 

If ye will vmynify yourselves against me, know 
now that God hath overthrown me. Joh xix. 5. 
lie slrall magnify himself in his heart. 

Dan. viii. 5. 

He shall exalt and magnify himself above every 
god. Daniel, 

Provision is the foundation of hospitality ; and 
thrift the fuel of magnificence. Sir P. Sidney, 

The duke himself, and the mugnificoes 
Of greatest port, have all proceeded with him. 

Shakspeure. 

I’his tree hath no extraordinary magnitude.^ touch- 
ing the trunk or stem ; it is hard to find any one 
bigger than the rest. Raleigh. 

The ambassador, making his oration, did so mag- 
nify the king and queen, as was euough to glut tlie 
hearers. Bacon. 

Never repose so much upon any man’s single coun- 
sel, fidelity, and diiretion, in managing affairs of 
the first magnilwle, that is, matters of religion and 
justice, as to create in yourself, or others, a diffidence 
of your own judgment. King Charles, 

'I’he prodigal man, while he spcndelh, ismagnified ; 
when he is spent, is pitied : and that is all his recom- 
peiice for his lavished patrimony. Bp. Dull. 

They magnified their own services; That having 
found the kingdom groaning \mder these ditficuUics, 
which seemed to be insuperable, they had by the di- 
vine providence overcome them all. Clarendon, 
He W'itlj plain heroick magnitude of mind, 

And celestial vigour armed. 

Their armories and mag'.Vitiues contemns. Milton, 
When I behohl this goodly frame, this world. 

Of heaven and earth consisting ; and compute 
I’heir magnitudes : this earth, a spot, a grain^ 

An atom, with t he firmament compared* Id, 

(ireatcr now in thy return, 

Thau from the giant-.angels ; thee that day 
Thy thunders magnified; but to create 
Is greater than created to destroy. Id, 

Not Babylon, 

Nor great Ah-airo, such magnificence 
Equalled in all her glories to Inshiinc 
Belus or Serapis. tlieir gods; or seal 
Their kings, wlien Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wcallh and luxury. Id, Paradise lost. 
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Man be made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. /</. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers ! 
1 f theso mngnifick titles yet remain, 

Not niert-ly titular. ' Id, 

Can so magnificent an 1 so massy a fabric of com- 
mendation stand film upon 8U<^ foundations as 
these ? Barrow, 

Numlicr, though wonderful in itself, and sufficiently 
mugnifiahle from its demonstrable afifection, hath yet 
received adjections from the multiplying conceits of 
iiirn. • Brow^e*9 Vvlgar Errours, 

The primitive magnifiers of this star were the 
Eiryptians, who notwithstanding chiefly regarded it in 
relation to their river Nilus. Browne, 

If he vrere magnificent, he spent with an aspiring 
intent : if he spared, ho heaped with an aspiring in- 
tent. Sidneg, 

Convince the world that you’re devout and true ; 
Whatever be you’re birth, you’re sure to be 
A peer of the first magnitude to me. Dryden, 

Immortal glories in iny mind revive. 

When Rome’s exalted beauties I descry, 
Magmficeni in piles of ruin lie. Addison. 

Magnificat. The words which Mary pro- 
nounced when she visited Elizabeth (contained in 
chap. i. of Luke, 46 — 55), begin, in the Vulgate, 
Magnificat anima mea dominum (My soul doth 
magnify the Lord). Hence the whole of her 
thanksgiving, on this occasion, has been called 
the magnificat. The present usage of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church i.s, to chant or pronounce 
the magnificat every day, at vespers. It has 
often been set to music, and forms part of the 
musical cyclus of the Catholic church. The 
magnificat is also often used in Protestant church 
music, on the European continent. 

Magnificence (highness, eminence); a title 
applied to the rectors and chancellors of the 
German universities, and to the burgomasters of 
free cities. A prince who takes the office of a 
rector is styled magnificentissimus. 

MAGNISA, anciently Mc^nesia, a town of 
Asia Minor, once the capital of the Greek em- 
pire, is situated at the foot of a lofty mountain. 
Its environs were formerly celebrated for the 
production of loadstone, and so have given it 
the name of Magnet, which see. It is a large 
and populous town, chiefly inhabited by Turks. 
Twenty miles N. N. E. of Smyrna. 

MAGNOLIA, the laurel-leaved tulip tree, in 
botany, a genus of the polygynia order, and 
polyandria class' of plants; natural order fifty- 
second, coadnat® : c \r. triphyllous ; petals 
nine: caps, bivalved nnd iiiilnicalrd : seed 
pendulous, and in the form of a berry. Species 
thirleeh. 

1. M. acuminata, with oval spear-shaped 
pointed leaves, i.s a native of the inland parts of 
North America, ^le leaves an* near eight 
inches long, and nv broad ; ending in a point. 
The flowers come out early in spring, and are 
composed of twelve white petals ; the wood is 
of a fine grain, and an orange color. 

2. M. glauca, the small magnolia, is a native of 
Virginia, Carolina, and other parts of North 
America. In moist places it rises from seven or 
eight to fifteen or sixteen feet high, with a slen- 


der stem. The wood is white and spongy ; the 
bark smooth, and of a greenish-white color ; the 
branches garnished with thick smooth leaves, of 
an oval shape, smooth on their edges, and winte 
underneath. The flowers, produced at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, are white, composed 
of six concave petals, and have an agreeable 
scent. Tlie fruit increases in size' till it becomes 
as large as a walnut with its cover; but of a 
conical shape, having many cells round the out- 
side, in each of which is a fiat seed about the 
size of a small kidney-bean, and of a brown 
color. The seeds are discharged from their 
cells, and haiig by a slender thread. This 
species generally grows in a poor swampy soil, or 
ou wet meadows. The English and Swedes in 
Pennsylvania and New .Jersey call it beaver tree, 
because the root of it is the food of beavers, 
which are caught by its means. It drops its 
leaves early in autum, though some of the 
young trees keep them all the winter. It is 
seldom found north of Pennsylvania, whore it 
begins to flower about the end of May. The 
scent of its blossoms are exquisite, and may be 
perceived at the distance of three-quarters of an 
English mile. They retain their flowers for 
three weeks, or longer, according to the soil, 
spreading their odorifeious exhalations. The 
berries likewise look very handsome, having a 
rich red color, and hanging in hunches on slen- 
dW stalks. They are greatly extolled for their 
salutary effects in consumptions. The bark put 
into brandy, or boiled in any liquor, is said to 
give great relief in cases of cold. 

3. M. grandiflora, the great magnolia, is a 
native of Florida and South Carolina. It rises 
to the height of about eighty feet, with a straight 
trunk above two f(^et in diameter, and a regular 
head. The leaves resemble those of the laurel, 
but are larger, and continue green throughout 
the year. The flowers are produced at the ends 
of the branches, ’ and are pf a purplish white 
color. 

4. M. tripetala, the umbrella tree, is a native 
of Carolina. It rises with a slender trunk, to 
sixteen or twenty feet ; the wood is soft and 
spongy ; the leaves very large, and produced in 
horizontal circles, somewhat resembling an um- 
brella ; whence the inhabitants of those countries 
have given it this name. The flowers are com- 
posed of ten or eleven white petals, hanging 
down without order. The leaves drop off at the 
beginning of winter. All these species are pro- 
pagated by seeds, which must be procjired from 
the places where they grow naturally. They 
should be put up in sand, and sent over as soon 
as possible; for they seldom growif long kept 
out of the ground. 

MAGNUS (Albertus), a Dominican friar, 
afterwards bishop of Ratiston, was one of the 
most learned men and most jfamous doctors of 
tl»e thirteenth century. He is said to have acted 
as a man-midwife. A book entitled De Natura 
Rerum, of which he was the ‘reputed author, 
gave rise to this report. Albertus Magnus ww 
a man of a most inquisitive turn ,ofi mind, which 

S ve rise to other accusations; such as, that he 
jored to find out the philosopher’s stone ; that 
be was a magician ; and that be made a machine 
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n the i^ape of a man, which was an oracle to 
lim, aiid explained all the difficulties he pro- 
>osed. He died at Cologne, November 1*5^, 
1280. His works were printed at Lyons, in 
IC51, in 21 vols. folio. 

Magnus (John), archbishop of Upsal, was 
born at Linkiopini; in 1488. Being made apos- 
tolical nuncio, he used his utmost endeavours to 
prevent Gustavus Vasa from becoming king of 
Sweden, and the consequent introduction of 
Lutheranism into his dominions. He died at 
Home in 1545. He wrote a History of Sweden, 
md a History of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of Upsal. 

Magnus (Olaus), archbishop of Upsal, suc- 
ceeded his brother in 1544. He appeared at 
the council of Trent in 1 546, and suffered much 
afterwards for the Catholic religion. He wrote 
a History of the Manners, Customs, and Wars 
of the Northern Nations of Europe. 

MAG'PIE, n, s. Lat. pic, pica, and mag, con- 
tracted from Margaret, as phil is used for a spar- 
row, and poll for a parrot. — Johnson. Mr. 
Thomson says from masculns pica, A bird 
sometimes taught to talk. 

Magpie. See Corvus. 
MAllABALEPURAM, a. town of the Car- 
natic, llindosian, near which are the celebrated 
ruins of the Seven Pagodas, dedicated to Vishnu. 
Several of them are cut out of isolated rocks, 
and covered with images. On an adjoining hill 
is a gigantic statue of Vishnu, cut out of the 
solid rock, in a recumbent posture, with a huge 
snake folded round him. The town is .mid to 
have extended many miles to the eastward, into 
what is now covered by tbc sea. Long. 78® IS' 
E., lat. 12® 23' N. 

MAHANTANGO, a township and river of 
the United States, in Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania. 

MAllE^ a neat trading town of Malabar, is 
situated a short distance from Tellichery, on the 
south side of a river where it joins the sea, and 
which is navigable for large boats. Small vessels 
can cross the bar, and find a secure harbour. 
This place was taken by the French in 1722, and 
hy the British in 1761. It was restored at the 
peace of Paris, but again taken by the British 
in 1793, and retained. It is now the station of 
the East India Company’s commercial agent ; 
the trade is in pepper. Long. 75® 36' E., lat. 
11®42'N. 

MAHMOODSHI, an extensive district of 
Bengal, on the southern bank of the Ganges. It 
m intersected by innumerable branches of that 
river, and contains several towns. The mulberry 
tree is cultivated, and some silk-worms bred 
hut its staple commodity is rice. 

^MAHIE, the name given by the inhabitants 
of Otaheite, or George’s Island, to their bread- 
^hoG made into a kind of sour paste, 
^hich, in consequence of having undergone a 
lermentation, will keep a considerable time, and 
?Tply them with food when, no ripe fruit is to 
ofi had. When new fruit appears on the trees, 
toey itrip off the former crop, of which they 
make manie. This succedaneum for ripe bread- 
ruit IS thus made. They gather the fruit before 
perfectly ripe, and laying it in heaps, cover 


it closely with leaves. In this state it ferments, 
and becomes, disagreeably sweet ; the core is 
then taken out entire, and the rest of the fruit 
thrown into a hole in their houses, dug on pur- 
pose, and neatly lined in the bottom and sides 
with grass. The bole is then covered with 
leaves, and heavy stones are laid upon them. In 
this state *it* undergoes a second fermentation, 
and becomes sour, afler which it will suffer no 
change for many months. It is taken out of this 
hole, as it is wanted for use ; and, being made 
into balls, it is wrapped up into leaves and 
baked, and thus dressed it will keep for five or 
six weeks. 

Mahogany ; the wood of the swietenia maho^ 
goni, a lofty and beautiful South American tree, 
allied to the pride of India, which is so com- 
monly introduced into the Southern States, and 
belonging to the same natural family — meliacea. 
The leaves are pinnate, composed of four pairs 
cf oval, acuminate, entire leaflets, and destitute 
of a terminal one. The flowers are small, while, 
and are disposed in loose panicles. The fruit is 
a hard, woody, oval capsule, about as large as 
a turkey’s egg. The wood is hard, compact, 
reddish-brown, and susceptible of a brilliant 
polish. It is one of the best and most orna- 
mental woods known, forming very elegant 
articles of furniture. It is brought principally 
from Honduras and the West Indies, from which 
places it is exported, in vast quantities, to Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe. The tree 
is of rapid growth, and its trunk offen has a 
diameter of four feet. Mahogany-cutting con- 
stitutes a principal occupation of the British 
settlers in Honduras. Gangs of Negroes, con- 
sisting of from ten to fifty each, are employed in 
this [work: one of their number is styled the 
huntsman, and his duty is to traverse the woods 
in search of the trees. When these have been 
discovered, a stage is erected against each, |so 
liigh that the tree may be cut down at about 
twelve feet from the ground. After the branches 
are lopped, the task commences of conveying 
the logs to the water’s side, which is often a 
work of considerable difficulty. They now 
float down the current singly, till they are 
stopped by [cables, purposely stretched across 
the river at some distance below. Here the 
different gangs select their own logs, and form 
them into separate rafts, preparatory to their 
final destination. In some instances, the profits 
of this business have been very groat, and a 
single tree has sometimes been known to have 
produced £400. Mahogany now begins to be 
rare in St. Domingo, Jamaica, and the other 
West India Islands. It is said to have been 
introduced into England about the year 1724. 

MAHOMET, o;* Mohammed, the celebrated 
Arabian prophet, and founder of the Mahom- 
medan religion, was born in the reign of Anu- 
shirwan the Just, emperor of Persia, A. D. 571. 
His father Abdallah was a younger son ofAbdal- 
motalleb ; and, dying very young, left his widow 
and infant son in narrow circumstances, his whole 
property consisting but of five camels and one 
female slave. Abdalmotalleb was therefore 
obliged to take care of his grandchild, which he 
not only did during his life, but at his deatli en- 
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joined his eldest son Abu Taleb, brother to Ab* 
dallah, to provide for him afterwards. This he 
very affectionately did, and instructed him in the 
business of a merchant, for which purpose he 
took him to Syria when he was only thirteen. 
He afterwards recommended him to Khadijah, a 
rich widow, for her factor ; in whose service he 
behaved so well, that she married and raised 
him to an equality with the richest in Mecca. 
According to the tradition of his companions, 
Mahomet was distinguished by the graces of his 
person and manners, so that before he spoke he 
engaged in attachment and interest the a^ections 
of a public or private audience. His attendants 
applauded his commanding presence, his majestic 
aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smile, his 
flowing beard, his countenance that painted every 
sensation of the soul, and each gesture that en- 
forced every expression of his longue. In 
the intercourse of private life he blended, 
with respectful attention to the affluent and pow- 
erful, condescension and affability to the poorest 
citizens of Mecca ; the frankness of his manner 
concealed the artifice of his views ; and the 
habits of courtesy were imputed to personal 
friendship or personal benevolence. His memory 
was capacious and retentive ; his wit easy and 
social; his imagination sublime; his judgment 
clear, rapid, and decisive. He possessed, says 
one of his biographers, the courage both of 
thought and action ; and, although Ins designs 
might probably expand with his success, the first 
idea which he entertained of his divine mission 
b^rs the stamp of an original and superior ge- 
, nius. Educated amidst the noblest race, he ac- 
quired a fluency of speech in the purest dialect of 
Arabia ; and he had the art, on proper occasions, 
of observing a discreet silence. Notwithstanding 
all these accomplishments, he was an illiterate 
barbarian ; insomuch that his youth had never 
been instructed in the arts of reading and writ- 
ing. After his advantageous match he first con- 
ceived the scheme of establishing a new religion, 
or, as he expressed it, of replanting the only true 
and ancient one professed by Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Jesus, and all the prophets; by 
destroying the gross idolatry into which tlie gene- 
rality of his countrymen had fallen, and weeding 
out the corruptions and superstitions which the 
Jews and Christians had, as he said, introduced 
into their religion, and reducing it to its original 
purity, which consisted chiefly in the worship of 
one God. Rut, before he made any attempt 
abroad, he resolved to begin with the conversion 
of his own household. Having therefore retired 
with his family, as ho had done several times be- 
fore, to a cave in Mount Ilara, be there opened 
the secret of his mission to his wife ; and acquainted 
her, that the angel Gabriel had appeared to 
him, and appointed him the apostle of God: 
he also repeated to her a passag»^ which he prt- 
tende4 ^'^d been revealed to him by the angel, 
with those other circumstances of this first ap- 
pearance, which are related by theMahommedaii 
writers. Khadijah received the ne .vs with great 
joy; and immediately communicated what she 
had heard to her cousin Warakah ,Ebn Nawfal, 
who, being a Christian, was tolerably well versed 
in the scriptures, and soon became a believer, as- 


suring her that the same angel who had formerly 
^peared unto Moses was now sent to Mahomet. 
The first overture the prophet made was in the 
month of Ramadan, in the fortieth year 6( his 
age, which is therefore usually called the year of 
his mission, lie soon made proselytes of those 
under his own roof, viz. his servant Zeid Ebn 
Haretha, to whom he gave his freedom on that 
occasion ; and bis cousin and pupil Ali, the *son 
of Abu Taleb, though then very young; who 
was styled the first of believers. The next person 
Mahomet applied to was Abdallah Ebn Abi 
Kohafa, surnamed Abu liecr, a mar. of great au- 
thority among the Koreish, and one whose 
interest he knew would be of great service, as it 
soon appeared : for Abu Beer, being converted, 
prevailed on Othman Ebn Affan, Abdalrahain 
Ebn Awf, Saad Ebn Abbi Wakkas, al Zobeir 
Ebn al Awam, and Telha Ebn Obeidallah, all 
principal men of Mecca, to follow his example. 
These men were the six chief companions, who 
with a few more were converted in three years : at "'I 
the end of which Mahomet, having as he hoped a 
sufficient interest to support him, made his mis- 
sion no longer a secret, but gave out that God 
had comnHuided him to admonish his near rela- 
tions ; and, to do it with greater prospect of suc- 
cess, he directed Ali to prepare an entertainment 
and invite the sons and descendants of AbdaU 
motaleb, intending then to open Ids mind to 
them. This was done, and about forty of them 
came; when he announced his mission, and 
offered them happiness both in this life and 
in that which is to come. ‘ Who, therefore/ 
said he, * among you will be assistant to me 
herein, and become my brother, and my vice- ' 
gerent?^ All of them hesitating, Ali rose up and 
declared that he would be his assistant ; and ve- 
hemently threatened those who should oppose 
him. Mahomet upon this embraced Ali, and 
desired all who were present to obey him as 
his deputy ; at which the company broke out into 
laughter, and told Abu Taleb that he must now 
pay obedience to his son. This repulse, however, 
was so far from discouraging Maliomet, that be 
began to preach in public to the people; who 
heard him with patience till he began to upbraid 
them with their idolatry, obstinacy, and perverse- 
ness ; which highly provoked them. The chief 
of the Koreish warmly solicited Abu Taleb to 
desert his nephew, remonstrated against the in- 
novations he was attempting, and threatened 
him with an open rupture, if he did not prevail 
on Mahomet to desist. On this ^Abu Taleb 
earnestly dissuaded his nephew from pursuing 
the affair any farther, representing the great dan- 
ger he and his friends must otherwise run. !>« 
Mahomet told his uncle plainly, that if th^ sc 
the sun against him on his right hand, and the 
moon on his left, he would not abandon his en- 
terprise : and Abu Taleb, seeing him so 
resolved to proceed, promised to support ni 
against all opposition. The Koreish then trie 
what they could do by force, using 
followers so Cruelly, that it was not ^ 

to continue at Mecca: whereupon Mano 
gave leave to such of them as had not fnen s 
protect them to seek for refuge elsewhere. - 
accordingly, in the fifth year of his miss t 
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twelve men and four women tied into Ethiopia; 
amoow whoin were Othman Ebn Assan and his 
wife Uakiah^ Mahomet’s daughter. This was 
the fiiiil j^hut afterwaids they were followed 

by eii^tynnieesnen and eighteen women, besides 
•cmldren. These rehigees were kindly received 
by the Nijaahi, or king of Ethiopia ; who refused 
to deliver them up to the Koreisb, and, as the 
Aiabv writers unanimously attes^. professed the 
Mahomme^hm religion.. In the sixth year of his 
mission, Mahomet had the pleasure otseeing his 
party s^ngthened by the conversion of his uncle 
Hamza^ a man of great valor and merit ; and of 
Omar Ebn al Kattab, a person .highly esteemed, 
and, once a violent opposer of the prophet. 
Tslatnism now made so great a progress among 
the Arab tribes, that the Koreish to simpress it 
effectually, in the seventh year of Mahomet’s 
mission, made a solemn league against the 
Hashemites and the family of Abdalmotaleb, en- 
gaging themselves to contract no marriages with 
any of th^, and to have no communication 
with* them; and, to give it the greater sanction, 
reducel it into writing, and laid it up in the 
Caaba. Upon this the tribe became divided into 
two factions : and the family of Hashem all re- 
paired to Abu Taieb as their head : excepting 
only Abdal Uzza, sumamed Abu I^heb, who, 
out of hatred to his nephew and his doctrine, 
went over to the opposite party, whose chief was 
Abu Sostan Ebn llarb, of the family of Omraeya. 
'fhe femilies continued tlius at variance for three 
yean: but, in the tenth year of his mission, 
Mahomet informed Abu Taieb, that God had ma- 
nifestly showed his disapprobation of the league 
which the Koreish had made against them, by 
sending a worm to eat out every word of the in- 
strument except the name of God. Of this acci- 
dent Mahomet had probably some private notice; 
for Abu Taieb went immediately to the Koreish 
and acquainted them with it ; offering, if it proved 
false, to deliver his nephew up to them ; out, in 
case it were true, he insisted that they ought to 
lay aside their animosity, and annul the league 
they had made against the Hashemites. To this 
tl^ey acquiesced ; and, going to inspect the wri- 
ling, to their great astonbhment found it to be as 
Abu Taieb him said : arid the league was there- 
declared void. In the same year Abu 
Tsleb died, aged above eighty ; and many wri- 
ters sav he diM.aa infldet : though others assert, 
mat when he was at the point of death he era- 
Mahommedanism ; and in proof of this 
pm^ce some passages out of his poetical com- 
positions. About a month, or as some write, 
three days after his uncle’s death, Mahomet had 
the^itiOQi^l mortification to lose his wife Kha- 
otjsn; whence this year is called the year of 
jhoi^ing. The KoreiA began now to be more 
hostde Unm ever to the prophet, and especially 
sows whi^lmcl formerly beennis intimate triendj; 
IJJ^jwhthathe fi^ himself oblig^ to seek 


or welter dsewhere, ind first pitched 
sixty miles eask of Me 


upon 

, * • iHiicB east^ of Mecca, for the 

of Ids retreat. ThHher there^ he went, 
by his servant ^Zied, and applied 
to two of the chief of the tribe of Thakif, 
wm^the mhabitante of that place; but they 
”®”^®®,W«» * very coldly. He however staid 
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there a month ; but the slaves and inferior peo- 
ple rose against him, and obliged him to return 
to Mecca, where he put himself under the pro- 
tection of Al Motaam Ebn Adi. This repulse 
neatly discouraged his followers. However, 
Mahomet boldly continued to preach to the pub- 
lic assemblies at the pilgrimage, and gained 
several proselytes ; and among them six of the 
inhabit^ts of Yathreb of the Jewish tribe of 
Khazraj ; who, on their return home, failed not 
to speak much in commendation of their new 
religion, and exhorted their fellow citizens to em- 
brace it. In the twelfth year of his mission 
Mahomet ^vc out that he had made his miracu- 
lous night journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and 
thence to heaven. Dr. Prideaux thinks he in- 
vented it either to answer the expectations of 
those who demanded some miracle as a proof of 
his mission; or else, by pretending to have con- 
versed with God, to establish the authority of 
whatever he should think fit to leave behind by 
way of oral tradition, and make his sayings to 
serve the same purpose as the oral law of the Jews. 
But it does not appear that Mahomet himself 
ever expected so great a regard should be paid 
to his sayings as his followers have since done : 
and, seeing he all along disclaimed any power of 
performing miracles, it seems rather to have been 
a stroke o^ policy to raise his reputation, by pre- 
tending to have actually conversed with God in 
heaven, as Moses had heretofore done in the 
mount, and to have received several institutions 
immediately from him, whereas before he con- 
tented himself with persuading them that he had 
all by the ministry of Gabriel. However this 
story seemed so absurd and incredible, that 
several of his followers left him upon it ; and it 
might probably have injured rather than benefited 
his cause, had not Abu Beer vouched for his ve- 
racity, and declared, that, if Mahomet affirmed 
it to be true, be verily believed the whole. This 
retrieved the prophet s credit, and contributed to 
raise his reputation to that great height to which 
it afterwards arrived. In this year, called by the 
Mahommedans the accepted year, twelve men of 
Yathreb or Medina, came to Mecca, and took an 
oath of fidelity to Mahomet at Akaba, a hill on 
the north of that city. This oath was called the 
woman’s oath ; not that any women were present 
at this time, but because it was the same oath 
that was afterwards exacted of the women, viz. 
That they should renounce all idolatiy ; and they 
should not steal, nor commit fornication, nor 
kill their children (as the .Pagan Arabs used to 
do when they apprehended they should not be 
able to maintain them) ; nor forge calumnies ; 
and that they should obey the prophet in all 
things that were reasonable. When they had 
solemnly engaged to all this, Mahomet sent one 
of his disciples, named Masab Ebn Omair, home 
with them, to instruct them more fully in his 
new religion. Masab being arrived at Medina, 
by the assistance of those who had been forix^ly 
converted, gained several proselytes, so that 
there was scarcely a house wherein there were not 
some who had embraced Maliometanism. In the 
thirteenth year of Mahomet’s mission, Masao 
returned to Mecca, accompanied by seventy- 
three men and two women of Medina who had 
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professed Islamisiii, besides some others who only two/ said ^he trembling Abu Btecr : • Tliero 
were as yet unbelievers. On their arrival they is a third/ replied the prophet, ‘it is God himself.* 
immediately scut to Mahomet, and offered him Their enemies having retired, they left the cave, 
their assistance, of which he was now in great and set out for Medina by a by-road ; and, having 
need; for his adversaries were by this time fortunately escaped some who were sent to pursue 
grown so powerful in Mecca, that he could not them, arrived safely at that city, whither Ali fob 
stay there without imminent danger. Wherefore lowed them in thiee days. The first thing Maho« 
be accepted their proposal, and met them by met did after his arrival at Medina was to build a 
night at Akaba, attended by his uncle Abbius; temple for worship, and a house for himself, which 
wherein he told them, tliat as Mahomet was he did on a parcel of ground which belonged to 
obliged to quit his native city, and seek an asy- Sahal and Sohcil, the orphan sons of Amru. Ma- 
hun elsewhere, and they bad offered him their hoinetan writers say that the young men in- 
protection, tlicy would do well not to deceive sisted he would accept the ground as a present ; 
him; that, if they were not firmly resolved to de- while others affirm that he actually bought it, 
fend and not to betray him, they had better let and that the money Was paid by Abu Beer, 
him provide for his safety in some other manner. Mahomet, being thus .settled at Medina, began 
l.'pon their protesting their sincerity, Mahomet to send out small parties to make reprisals on the 
swore to be faithful to them, on condition that Korcish ; the first consisting of only nine men, who 
they should protect him against all insults as plundered a caravan belonging to that tribe, and 
heartily as they would their own wives and took two prisoners. But what established his 
families. They then asked what recompence reputation, and laid the foundation of his suc- 
they were to expect if they should happen to be ceeding greatness, was the battle of Bedr, fought 
killed in his quarrel ; he answered, Paratlise. in the second year of the Hegira. Some reckon 
Whereupon they jjledgcd their faith to him, and no less than twenty-seven expeditions in which 
so returned home ; after Mahomet had chosen Mahomet was personally present, in nine of 
twelve of their number, who were to have the which he gave battle, besides several others in 
.same authority among them as the twelve apos- which he was not present. Ilis forces he main- 
ties of Christ liad among his disciples. taineJ partly by the contributions of his fol- 

Mahomet having provided for the security of lowers, which he called zacat, or alms, and the 
his companions as well as of hiinstdf, by the paying of which he made an article of liis reli- 
l(?ague offensive and defensive which he con- gion; and partly by ordering one-fifth ?i<Df the 
eluded with those of Medina, directed them to plunder to be brought into the public treasury 
repair tiiither, which they accordingly did ; but for that purpose. In a few years, by the fuccess 
he himself with Abu Beer and AU staid behind, of his arms, he considerably raised his credit and 
The Koreish, fearing the consequence of this new power. In the sixth year of the Hegira be srt 
alliance, began to think it absolutely necessary out with 1400 men to visit the temple of Mecca, 
to prevent Mahomet's escape to Medina; and, not with any intention of committing hosti- 
having held a council, came to a resolution that lities, but in a peaceable manner, llowever, 
should be killed ; and agreed that a man when be came to llodeibiya, which is partly 
sarmld be chosen out of every tribe for the within and partly without the sacred territory, 
execution of this design; and that each man the Koreish sent to let him know that they would 
should have a blow at him witli his sword, that not permit him to enter Mecca ; whereupon he 
the guilt of his blood might fall equally on all resolved to attack the city; but the people of 
tlic tribes, to whose united power the Hashemites Mecca sending Arvva Ebn Masud, prince of 
were much inferior, and therefore durst not at- the tribe of Thakif, as their ambassador, to desire 
tempt to revenge their Kinsman's death. Thi.s peace, a truce was concluded for ten years, by 
conspiracy was scarcely formed, when the news which any person was allowed to enter into 
of It reached Maliomet, who gave out that it was league cither with Mahomet, or with the Koreish, 
revt alcd to him by the angel Gabriel, who or- as he thought fit. The veneration which the Ma- 
deted him to retire to Medina. Whereupon, in hometans had by this timd for their prophet, ap' 

order to amuse his enemies, he directed Ali to pears from the account which the above-mentioned 
lie down in his place, and wrap hirmself up in ambassador gave the Koreish of the extraordina7 

his green cloak, which he did; and Mahomet respect which they showed him. In the sevenili 
* sca})ed to Abu Bccr'.s house, unperccived by year of the Hegira, Mahomet began to think of 
the vonspirators, who had already assoTnblcd at propagating his religion beyond *the bounds <>1 

ihe prophet's dour. Tlu y, in the mean time, Arabia ; and sent messengers to the neighbouring 

looking through the crevice, and seeing Ali, whom princes, with letters inviting them to emhrac'J 

thfytook to be Mahomet himself, asleep, con- his doctrine. Nor was this project without some 

tinuial watching till morning, when AU arose, success. Khosru Parviz, then kinjj of Persia* 
and tiiey found themselves deceived. Prorn Abu received his letter with great disdain, and torn 
Boer's house Mahomet and he went to a cave in it in a passion, sending away the iriesscnger very 
mount. Thur, ;,outh-ca.st of Mecca. In this cave abruptly; which when Mahomet beard, he 
they lay hid three days to avoid their enemies, God shall tear his kingdom : and soon 
whom i>.cy very narrowly escaped : for some say messenger came to Mahomet from Badban, King 
tliat the Koreish were struck with blindness, so of Yemenj^Ub ^^s a dependent on the 

that they could not find the rave; others, that sians, to ^fcquaint him that ne had received or ^ 

after Mahomet and his companions had entered, to send him to Khosru. Mahomet put on 
two Paeons laid their eggs at the entrance, and answer till the next morflfng, and J 
n spiqp covered the mouth of the cave with her messenger it had been revealed to him tnjit r ^ 
»veb^‘Wliich mad(! them look no farther. ‘ Wc are that Khosru was slain by bis son Shimyen , 
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ing that he mtos well assured his new religion 
and empire would rise to as great a height as 
that of Khosru; and therefore bid him advise 
his master to embrace Mahometanism. The 
messenger being returned, Badhan in a few days 
received a letter from Shiruyeh, informing him 
of his father’s death, and ordering him to give 
the prophet no further disturbance: on which 
Badhan and the Persians with him embraced 
Mahometanism. The emperor lleraclius, as the 
Arabian historians assure us, received Mahomet’s 
letter with great respect, laying it on his pillow, 
and dismissed the bearer honorably. Muhuinet 
wrote to the same effect to the king of Ethiopia, 
though he had been converted before, according 
to the Arab writers ; and to Mokawkas, governor 
of Egypt, who gave the messenger a very favor- 
able reception, and sent several valuable presents 
to Mahomet, and among the rest two girls, one 
of whom, named Mary, became a great favorite 
with him. He also sent letters of the like pur- 
port to several Arab princes, with varied suc- 
cess. The eighth year of the Hegira was a 
very fortunate year to Mahomet. In the begin- 
ning of it Khaled Ebn al Walid and Amru Ebn 
al As, boUi excellent soldiers, the first of whom 
afterwards conquered Syria and other countries, 
and the latter Egypt, became proselytes to Ma- 
hometanism, And soon after the prophet sent 
3000 men against the Grecian forces, to revenge 
the death of one of his ambassadors, who, being 
scut to the governor of Bosra on the same 
errand as those who went to the above-men- 
tioned princes, were slain by an Arab of the tribe 
of Ghassan, at Muta, a town in the territory of 
Balka in Syria, about three days journey east of 
Jerusalem, near which town they encountered. 
The Grecians being greatly superior in number 
(for, including the auxiliary Arabs, they had an 
army of 100,000 men), the Mahometans were 
repulsed in the first attack, and lost successively 
three of their generals, viz. Zeid Ebn llaretha, 
Mahomet’s freedraau; Jaafar, the son of Abu 
Taleb; and Abdallah Ebn Rawaha; but Khaleb 
Ebn al Walid, succeeding to the couiuiaud, over- 
threw the Greeks with great slaughter, and 
brought away abundance of rich spoil; on occa- 
sion of which action Mahomet gave him the title 
of Seif min soyuf *Allah, one of the swords of 
In tliis year also Mahomet took the city 
.of Mecca, the inhabitants whereof had broken 
the truce ; for the tribe of Beer, who were con- 
Kderates with the Koreish, attacking those of 
Ehozah, who^ were allies of Mahomet, killed 
t^veral of them, being supported in the action by 
a party of the Koreish themselves. The conse- 
quence of this violation was soon .apprehended ; 
ftnd Abu Sosian himself made a journey to Me- 
mna on purpose to heal the breach and renew 
tne truce ; but in vain, for Mahomet refused to 
whereupon he applied to Abu Beer 
Ali ; but, they giving him no answer, he w'as 
Obliged to return to Mecca as he came, Mahomet 
JJ®®®uiately ordered preparations to be made, 
hat be might surprise the ^ftl^cans while they 
unprovided to receive^'iim ; in a little lime 
® began his march thither, and by tlie lime he 
near the city his force s w'eie increased to 
men, Tho*!e of Mecca, being unable to 


defend themselves against so formidable an army 
surrendered at discretion; and Abu Sosian saved 
his life by lurning Mahometan. About twenty- 
eight of the idolaters were killed by a party 
under the command of Khaled, but contrary to 
Mahomet’s orders, who, when he entered the 
town, pardoned all the Koreish on their submis- 
sion, except six men and four women, who had 
apostatised, and were solemnly proscribed by the 
prophet himself; but of these only three men 
and one woman were put to death, the rest being 
pardoned on their embracing Mahometanism, 
and one of the women making her escape. The 
remainder of this year Mahomet employed in 
destroying the idols in and round Mecca, send- 
ing several of his generals on expeditions for 
tliat purpose, and to invite the Arabs to Islam- 
ism. The next year, being the ninth of the 
Hegira, the Mahometans call the .year of em- 
bassies, for the Arabs had been hitherto expect- 
ing the issue of the war between Mahomet and 
the Koreish; but as soon as that tribe, the 
principal of the nation, and the genuine de- 
scendants of Ishmacl, whose prerogatives none 
offered to dispute, had submitted, they were 
satisfied that it was not in their power to oppose 
Mahomet ; and therefore began to come in to him 
in great numbers, and to send embassies to make 
their submission to him, both to Mecca, while he 
staid there, and also to edina, whither he retu rned 
this year. Among the rest five kings of the tribe 
of llamyar professed Mahometanism, and sent 
ambassadors to notify the same. In the tenth 
year, Ali was sent into Yemen to propagate the 
MahomeUui fiiilh there; and, as it is said, con- 
verted the whole tribe of llamdad in one day. 
Their example was quickly followed by all the 
inhabitants of that province, except only those of 
Najran, who, being Christians, chose rather to 
pay tribute. Thus was Mahometanism estab- 
lished, and idolatry rooted out, even in Maho- 
met’s life-time, throughout all Arabia, except only 
Yamama, where Moseilama, who set up also for 
a prophet as Mahomet’s competitor, had a great 
party, and was not reduced till the khaliCit of Abu 
Boer ; and the Arabs being then united in one 
faith, and under one prince, found themselves in 
a condition for making those conquests which 
extended the Mahometan faith over so great a 
part of the world. 

Till the age of sixty-three, M.Thomet retamed 
a vigor of constitution which enabled him to eri- 
dure the corporal and spiritual fatigues of hi.s 
mission. The last conspicuous act of his life was 
his pilgrimage to Mecca. Ilis healfh had been 
declining for four years previous to his death; 
and he ascribed this change to poison adminis- 
tered to him at Chaibar, by a Jewish female, 
from a motive of revenge, as .some have said, or, 
according to others, from a desire of putting his 
prophetic character to the test. However this 
may be, his mortal disease was a fever of fourteen 
days, which at intervals deprived him of the use 
of his reason During the intermissions of his 
disorder he employed himself in haranguing hi.s 
disciples from the pulpit, and performing other 
religious duties of his function, in giving 
instructions with regard to the lueasures tluit 
were tit to he pursued after his decease. He he- 
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« ii^klVlt is said, with firmness the approach of 
dealk^ satisfied the demands of his creditors, en- 
■franchis^ed his slaves, directed the order of his 
funeraljMOoderatcd the grief of his weeping 
friends, on whom he bestowed the benediction 
/of peace, and regularly performed the exercise 
of public prayer till the third day before his dis- 
.jolution. The choice of Abubeker to supply his 
place indicated his respect for this ancient and 
faithful friend, as he seems to have thought him 
a lit successor in the sacerdotal and regal office. 
If any credit may be given to the traditions of 
his wives and companions, he maintained, to the 
last moments of his life and in confidential in- 
tercourse with his family, the dignity of an 
apostle and tlie faith of an enthusiast; describing 
the visits of (labriel, and expressing his lively 
confidence, not only in the mercy, but the favor, 
of the Supreme }3eing. In a familiar discourse 
he had mentioned his special prerogative, That 
the angel of death was not allowed to take his 
soul till he had respectfully asked the permission 
of the prophet. The request being granted, 
Mahomet fell into the agony of dissolution, and 
expired in the arms, or on a carpet near the feet 
of hir: favorite wife Ayesha, the daughter of Abu- 
beker, in the month of June, A. D. 632, Hegira 
11, at the age of sixty-three. Some of his fol- 
lowers would not for a time believe tfie reality 
or possibility of his death, till Abubeker calmly 
reasoned them out of their delusion. He was 
interred at Medina, in a grave dug beneath the 
bed on which he expired, over which a magnifi- 
cent building was erected by one of the caliphs. 

Mauomet ir., surnamed the Great, was born 
at Adrianonle, llie 2Uh of March, 1430; and 
succeeded liis fixther Amurah 11. in 1451. He 
took Constantinople in 1453, and thereby drove 
many learned Greeks into the West, which was 
a great cause of the restoration of learning in 
Kurope, as the Greek literature was then intro- 
duced here. He conquered two empires, twelve 
kingdoms, and 200 considerable cities : and be 
was the first of the Ottoman emperors whom 
the western nations dignified with the title of 
grand seignior, wliich posterity has preserved 
to his descendants. Italy had suffered greater 
calamities, but had never felt a terror equal 
to that vvliich this sultan’s victories imprinted. 
The inUahitaiits seemed already condemned 
to wear ; the turban ; and ])ope ^iixtus IV., 
dreading the fate of Constantinople, thought 
of escaping into Provence, and transferring the 
holy see to Avignon. Hence the tidings of Ma- 
homet’s death, which happened tlie 3d of May, 
1481, were receiv^’d at Home with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy. Maliomet appears to have 
been the first sultan who was a lover of arts and 
sciences, and cultivated polite letters. He studied 
the history of Augustus and the other Cstsars ; 
and he perused those of Alexander, Constantine, 
and Theodosius, with more than ordinary plea- 
sure, because they had reigned in the same 
coutjlry with himself. He was much addicted to 
astrology, and used to encourage his troops by 
giving out, that the iriHuence of the heavenly 
bodies promised him the empire of the world, 
(’onirary to the genius of his country, he de- 
i; ’ . 4 ^ . r . : • nguage.s, that he not 
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only spoke the Arabian, but also the Persian, 
Greek, and French. liandiri, a knight of Rhodes, 
collected several of his letters, written in Syriac, 
Greek, and Turkish, and translated them into 
Latin. Where the originals are is unknown, but 
the translation has been published at Lyons, 
1520, in 4to. ; at Basil 1554, 12mo. : in a collec- 
tion by Oporinus, at Marpurg, 1604, in 8vo.; 
and at Leipsic, in 1690, 12mo. Professor Mel- 
chior Junius published at Montbeliard, 1595, a 
collection of letters, in which there are three 
written by Mahomet 11. to Scanderheg. 

Mahomet IV. was born in 1642, and suc- 
ceeded in 1649, on the murder of his father 
Ibrahim 1. He was unsuccessful in most of his 
enterprises. He took Candia from the Venetians 
in 1669, but lost 100,000 men in the siege. He 
took several towns in Poland, but was repeatedly 
defeated by king John Sohicski. In 1683 he be- 
sieged Vienna, hut was completely routed by 
the Poles and Austrians. In 1687 he was de- 
posed by the Janizaries, and succeeded by Soly- 
man 111. He died in prison in 1693. 

MAHOMETANISM, or Mauometism, the 
system of religion broached by Mahomet, and 
still adhered to by his followers. See Maiiomst, 
and Alcoran. Mahometanism is professed by 
the Turks, Persians, several nations among the 
Africans, and many in the East Indies. The 
Mahometans divide their religion into two gene- 
ral parts, faith and practice ; of which the first 
is divided into six distinct branches ; belief in 
God, in his angels, hfs scriptures, his prophets, in 
the resurrection and final judgment, and in 
God’s absolute decrees. The points relating to 
practice are, prayer with washings, &c., aims, 
fasting, pilgrimage to Mecca, and circumcision. 

1. The Mahometans, at least those who are 
reckoned orthodox, profess to believe in and 
worship the true God, the God of the Jews and 
Christians. 2. The existence and purity of 
angels are, in the Koran, required to be believed; 
and he is reckoned an infidel who denies them 
are such beings, or hates any of them, or asserts 
any distinction of sexes among them. Thev 
believe iliem to have pure and subtile bodies, 
created of fire; that they neither eat nor drink, 
nor propagate their species; that they have va- 
rious forms and offices, some adoring God m 
different postures, others singing praises to hiiri, 
or interceding for mankind. They hold that 
some of them are employed in writing down the 
actions of men ; others in carrying the throne or 
God, and other services. I’he foyr angels whom 
they look on as more eminently in God’s favor 
arc, (Gabriel, to whom they give several 
particularly those of the lioly spirit, and the angf^ 
of revelations, supposing him to be honored 
God with a greater confidence than any 
and to be employed in writing down the 
decrees; Michael, the friend and protector 
the Jews ; Azrael, the angel of death, 
rates men’s souls from their bodies ; and Iras | 
whose office it will he to sound the ' 

the resurrection. They also believe that 
guardian angels attend on every man, to o s 
and write down his actions, being changed e 
day, and therefore called al Moakkibat, 
angels who conlinu'**^'' eucceed one 
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The devil, whom Mahomet names Eblis, from 
his despair, was once one of those angels who are 
nearest to God’s presence, called Azazil; and 
fell, for refusing to pay homage to Adam at the 
command of God. besides angels and devils, 
the Mahometans believe in an intermediate order 
of creatures, which they call jin or genii, created 
also of fire, but of a grosser fabric than angels, 
as they eat and drink, and propagate their spe- 
cies, and are subject to death. Some of these 
are supposed to be good and others bad, and 
capable of salvation or damnation as men are ; 
whence Mahomet pretended to be sent for the 
conversion of genii as well as men. 3. As to 
the Scriptures, the Koran teaches that God, in 
divers ages of the world, gave revelations of his 
will in writing to several proj)hets, the whole and 
every one of which it is absolutely necessary for 
a good Moslem to believe. The number of these 
sacred books were, according to them, 104 ; of 
which ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, 
thirty to Edris or Enoch, ten to Abraham ; and 
the other four, being the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
the Gospel, and the Koran, were successively 
delivered to Moses, David, Jesus, and Mahomet ; 
which last being the seal of the prophets, those 
revelations are now closed, and no more arc to 
be expected. All these divine books, except tlic 
four last, they agree to be now ciilirely lost, and 
their contents unknown ; though the Sabians have 
several books which they attribute to the ante- 
diluvian prophets. And of these four, the Pen- 
tateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, they say, have 
undergone so many alterations and corruptions, 
that, though there may possibly be some part of 
the true word of God therein, yet no credit is to 
be given to the present copies in the hands of the 
Jews and Christians. TW Mahometans have 
also a gospel in Arabic, attributed to St. Barna- 
bas. See Barnabas. Of this gospel the Moris- 
coes in Africa have a translation in Spanish. It 
appears to be no original forgery of the Maho- 
nietans; though they have no doubt altered it 
since, e. g. instead of the paraclete, or comforter, 
they have in this apocrypnal gospel inserted the 
word periclyte, i, e. the famous or illustrious ; 
by which they pretend their prophet was foretold 
by name, that being the signification of Maho- 
niet in Arabic; and this they say to justify 
that passage of the Koran where Jesus Clirist is 
formally asserted to have foretold his coming 
under his other name of Ahmed, which is derived 
from the same root as Mohammed, and of the 
same import. From these, or some other forge- 
ries of the same stamp, the Mahometans quote 
several passages, of wr^h there is not the least 
vestige in the New Testament. The number 
of the prophets, from time to time sent by God 
into the world, amounts to no less than 224,000 
according to one Mahometan tradition ; or to 
124,000 according to another : among whom 313 
vvere apostles, sent with special commissions to 
reclaim mankind from infidelity and supersti- 
**pu; and six of them brvmght new laws or 
dispensations, which succcvssively abrogated the 
Receding : these were Adam,' Noah, Abraham, 
fWoses, Jesus, and Mahomet. All the prophets 
j” general the Mahomm^dans believe to have 
wen free from great sips, and ptufessors of the 
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same religion,- viz. Islam, notwitlistandingj tire 
different laws and institutions which they ^ob- 
served. They hold some of them- to be more ., 
excellent and honorable than others^ Tpe first 
place tliey give to the revealers of new dispensa-^ 
tions, and the next to the apostles. In this greaP 
number of prophets, they not only reckon divers ' 
patriarchs and persons named in Scripture, but 
not recorded to have been prophets, as Adam, 
Seth, Lot, Ishinael, Nun, Joshua, &c., and in- 
troduced some of them under different names, 
as Enoch, Ileber, and Jetluo, who are called in 
the Koran, Edris, Hud, and Shoaib ; but several 
others whose names do not appear in Scripture, 
as Saleb, Khedr, Dkulkell, &.c. .5. They bclievu 
in a general resurrection and a future judgment. 
When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he 
is received by an angel, wlio gives him notice of 
tlie coming of the two examiiiers, who are two 
black livid angels, of a terrible appearance, 
named Monker and Nakir. These order th^ 
dead person to sit upriglU, and examine 
concerning his faith, as to the unity of God, and 
the mission of Mahomet : if he answer rightly, 
they suffer the body to rest in peace, and it is 
refreshed by the air of paradise ; but if not, they 
beat him on the temples with iron maces, till he 
roars out for anguish so loud, that he is heard by 
all from east to west, except men and genii. 
They then press the earth on the corpse, which 
is gnawed and stung till the resurrection by 
ninety-nine dragons, with seven heads each ; or, 
as others say, their sins become venomous 
beasts, the grievous ones stinging like dragons, 
the smaller like scorpions, and the others like 
serpents; circumstances which some understand 
in a figurative sense. As to the soul, they hold, 
that, when it is separated from the body by iho 
angel of death, who performs his ofliee willi 
ease and gentleness towards the good, and w'iih 
violence towards the wicked, it enters into tliat 
which they call al berzakh, or the interval be- 
tween death and the resurrection. If the de- 
parted person was a believer, they say two 
angels meet it, who convey it to heaven, tliat its 
place there may be assigned, according to its 
merit and degree. For they distinguish the 
souls of the faithful into three classes; viz. 1. 
Prophets, whose souls are admitted into Paradise 
immediately : 2. Martyrs, whose spirits, accord- 
ing to a tradition of Mahomet, rest in the crops 
of green birds, which eat of the fruits and drink 
of the rivers of paradise ; and 3. Other be- 
lievers, concerning the state of whose souls 
before the resurrection there are various opinions. 
Though some Mahometans have thought that the 
resurrection will be merely spiritual, and no more 
than the returning of the soul to the place 
whence it first came (an opinion defended by 
Ebn Sina, and called by some the opinion of 
the philosophers) ; and others, who allow man 
to consist of body only, that it will be merely 
corporeal ; the received opinion is, that both 
body and soul will be raised ; and their doctorfi 
argue strenuously for the possibility of the resur- 
rection of the body, and dispute with groat 
subtlety concerning the manner of it. But 
Mahomet has taken rare! to preserve one part of 
the body, whatever becomes of the rest, to serv*;. 
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for a basi$ of the future edifice, or rather a 
leavon for the mass which is to be joined to it. 
For he taught, that a mairs body was entirely 
consumed' by the earth, except only the bone 
called al ajb, which we name the os coccygis, or 
rump-bone ; and that, as it was the first formed 
in the human body, it will also remain uncor- 
rupted till the last day, as a seed whence the 
whole is to be renewed ; and this, he said, would 
be effected by a forty years’ rain, which God 
should send, and which would cover the earth to 
the height of twelve cubits, and cause the bodies 
to sprout forth like plants. Herein also is 
Mahomet beholden to the Jews, who say the 
same things of the bone luz, excepting that 
what he attributes to a rain will be effected, 
according to them, by a dew impregnating the 
dust of the earth. The time of the resurrection 
the Mahometans allow to be a perfect secret to 
all but God alone; the angel Gabriel himself 
acknowledging his ignorance in this point, when 
Mahomet asked him about it. However, they 
say, the approach of that day may be 'known 
from certain signs which are to precede it. 
These signs they distinguish into two sorts, the 
less and the greater. The less signs are, 1. 
The decay of faith among men. 2. The ad- 
vancing of the meanest persons to eminent dig- 
nity. 3. That a maid-servant shall become the 
mother of her mistress (or master) ; by which is 
meant, either that towards the end of the world 
men shall be much given to sensuality, or that 
the Mahometans shall then take many captives. 
4. Tumults and seditions. 5. A war with the 
Turks. 6. Great distress in the world, so that a 
man, when he passes by another's grave, shall 
say, would to God I were in his place. 7. That 
the provinces of Irac and Syria shall refuse to 

S ay their tribute. And 8. That the buildings of 
lidian shall reach to Ahab, or Yahab. The 
greater signs are, 1 . The sun's rising in the west. 
2. The appearance of the beast, which shall 
rise out or the earth, in the temple of Mecca, or 
on mount Safa, or in the territory of Tayef. 
This beast, they say, is to be sixty cubits high ; 
though others, not satisfied with so small a size, 
will have her reach to the clouds and to heaven ; 
and that she will appear for three days, but 
show only a third part of her body. They de- 
scribe this monster, as to her form, to be a com- 
pounMt of ^rious species; having the head of a 
Dull, the eyes of a hog, the ears of an elephant, 
the horns of a stag, the neck of an ostrich, the 
breast of a lion, tlie color of a tigci, the back of 
a cat, the tail of a ram, the legs of a camel, and 
the voice of an ass. Some say this beast is to 
appear three timet, in sevttral places, and that 
she will bring with her the rod of Moses, and 
the seal of Solomon ; and, being so swifi that 
none can overtake or escape her, will with the 
first strike all the believers on the fbee, and mark 
them with the word muraen, i. e. believer; and 
with the latter \rill mark the unbelievers on the 
lace likewise, with the word cafer, i. e. infidel ; 
that every person may be known for what he 
really is. They add that the same beast is to 
demonstrate the vanity of all leligions except 
Islam, and to speak Arabic. 3. War with the 
Greeks, and the taking of Constantinople by 


70,000 of the posterity of Isaac, who shall not 
win that city by force of arms, but the walls 
shall fall down while they cry out, There is no 
God but God ; God is most great ! As they are 
dividing the spoil, news will come to them of the 
appearance of Antichrist; whereupon they shall 
leave all and return back. 4. The coming of 
Antichrist, whom the Mahometans call Masib al 
llajjal, i. e. the false or lying Christ, and simply 
al Dajjal. He is to be one-eyed, and marked on 
the forehead with the letters C. F. 11. signifying 
cafer, or infidel. They say that the Jews gave 
him the name of Messiah Ben David; and pre- 
tend ho is to come in the last days, and to be 
lord both of land and sea, and that he will 
restore the kingdom to them. 5. The descent 
of Jesus on earth. They pretend that he is to 
descend near the white tower to the east of Da- 
mascus, wh& the people are returned from the 
taking of Con^antinmle : that he is to embrace 
the JNIahometan relmoo, marry a wife, beget 
children, kill Antichnftt, and at length die, after 
forty years, or, according to others, twenty-four 
years continuance on earth. Under him they 
say there will be great security and plenty in the 
world, all hatred and malice being laid aside ; 
when lions and camels, bears and sheep, shall 
live in peace, and a child shall play with ser- 
pents unhurt. 6. War with the Jews; of whom 
the Mahometans are to make a dreadful slaughter, 
the very trees and stones discovering such of 
them as hide themselves, except only the tree 
called gharkad, which is the tree of the Jews. 
7. The eruption of Gog and Magog, or, as they 
are called in the cast, Yajuj and Majuj ; of whom 
many things are related in the Koran and the 
traditions of Mahomet. These barbarians, they 
Jiell us, having passed the lake of Tiberias, which 
the vanguard of their vast army will drink dry, 
will come to Jerusalem, and there greatly dis- 
tress Jesus and his companions ; till, at his re- 
quest, Cod will destroy tWm, and fill the earth 
with their carcasses, which, after some time, God 
will send birds to carry aw^, at the prayers of 
Jesus and his followers. Their bows, arrows, 
and quivers, the Moslems will bum for seven 
years together, and at last God will send a rain 
to cleanse the earth and make it fertile. A 
smoke which shall fill the whole earth. 9. An 
eclipse of the moon. Mahomet is reported to 
have said, that there would be three eclipses 
before the last hour ; one to be seen in the east, 
another in the west, and the third in Arabia. 

10. The returning of the Arabs to the worship 
of Allat and al Uzza, and the rest of their ancient 
idols, ' after the deceas^],of every one in whose 
heart there was faith equal to a grain of mustard 
seed, none but the very worst of men being lett 
alive. For God, they say, will send a cold 
odoriferous wind, blowing from Syria 

cena, which shall sweep away the souls of aj 
the faithful, and the Koran itself, so that men wil 
remain in the grossest ignorance for 100 years. 

11, The discovery of a vast heap of gold 
silver by the retreating of the Euphrates, wmc 
will be the destruction of many. 12 . Fhe de- 
molition of the Caaba, or temple of Mecca, y 
the Ethiopians. 13, The speaking of j 
and inanimate things. 14. The breaking ou 
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fire in the province of Ilcjaz ; or according to 
otiiers in Yemen. 15. The appearance of a 
man of the descendants of Kautan, who shall 
drive men before him with liis staff. 16. The 
coming of the Mohdi, or director ; concerning 
whom Mahomet prophesied, that the world 
should not have an end till one of his own fa- 
mily snould govern the Arabians, whose name 
should be the same with his own name, and whose 
father's name should also be the satne with his 
father's name, and who should also fill the earth 
with righteousness. This person the Shiites believe 
to be now alive, and concealed in some secret 
place ; for they suppose him no other than the 
last of the twelve Imams, named Maliomet 
Abulkasem, as their prophet was, and the son of 
Hassan al Askeri, the eleventh of that succes- 
sion. He was born at Sermanrai, in the •2v55th 
year of the Hegira. From this irad^ion it is to 
be presumed, an opinion ' pretty current among 
the Christians took its rise^that the Mahometans 
are in expectation of t%ir prophet’s return. 
17. A wind which shall sweep away the souls of 
alii who have but a grain of faith in their hearts, 
as has been mentioned under the tenth sign. 
These are the greater signs, which, according to 
their doctrine, as Mr. Sale so ably exhibits it in 
the introduction to his translation of the Koran, 
are to precede the resurrection, but still leave the 
hour of it uncertain ; for the immediate sign of 
its being come, will be the first blast of the 
trumpet, which they believe will be sounded 
three times. The first they call the blast of 
consternation ; at the hearing of which all crea- 
tures in heaven and in earth shall be struck with 
terror; not only all buildings, but the very 
mountains snail be levelled, the heavens shall 
melt, the sun be darkened, the stars fall (on the 
death of the angels, who as some imagine hold 
them suspended between lieaven and earth), and 
the sea shall be troubled and dried up; or, 
according to others, turned into flames. Tlie 
Mahometan? believe that this first blast will be^ 
followed by a second, which they call the blast 
of exinanition ; by wliich all creatures, both in 
heaven and earth, shall die or be annihilated, 
oxcept those which God shall please to exempt 
from the common fate ; and this, they say, shall 
happen in the twinkling of an eye, nay in an 
mstant; nothing surviving, except God alone, 
with paradise and hell, the inhabitants of those 
two places, and the throne of glory. The last 
who shall die will be the Piigel of death, l orty 
years after this will be heard the blast of resur- 
t'ection, when the trumpet shall be sounded the 
third time by Israfil, wno, together with Gabriel 
and Michael, will be previously restored to life ; 
and, standing on the rock of the temple of Jeru- 
God’s command, call together all 
the dry and rotten bones, and other dispersed 
parts of the bodies, and the very hairs, to judg- 
tnent. This angel, having, by the divine order, 
Set the trumpet to his mouth, and called together 
all the souls from all parts, will throw them into 
nis tnimpet, whence, on his giving the last 
sound, at the command of Go^ they will fly 
jorth like bees, and fill the whole space between 
oeaven and earth, and then repair to their re- 
spective bodies, which the opening carfli will 
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suffer to arise ; and the first who shall so arise, 
according to a tradition of Mahomet, sliall be 
himself. For this birth the earth will be pre- 
pared by the rain above mentioned, which is to 
fall continually for forty years, and will resemble 
the seed of a man, and be supplied from the 
water under the throne of God, which is called 
the living water ; by the efficacy of which flie 
d(?ad bodies shall spring forth from their graves, 
as they did in their mother’s womb, or as corn 
sprouts forth by common rain, till they become 
perfect; after which breath will be breathed into 
them, and they will sleep in their sepulchres, till 
they are raised to life at the last trump. 

When those who have risen sliall liave waited 
the limited time, it is believed God will at length 
appear to judge them ; Mahomet undertaking 
the office of intercessor, after it shall have been 
declined by Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Jesus, 
who shall beg deliverance only for their own 
souls. They say, that on this solemn occasion 
God will come in the clouds, surrounded by 
angels, and will produce the books wherein the 
actions of every person are recorded by their 
guardian angels, and will command the prophets 
to bear witness against those to whom they have 
been respectively sent. Then every one will be 
examined concerning all his words and actions 
uttered and done by him in this life. The par- 
ticulars of which they shall give an account, as 
Mahomet himself enumerated tliem, are, of their 
time, how they spent it; of their wealth, by what 
means they acquired, and how they employed 
it; of their bodies, wherein they exercised them; 
of their knowledge and learning, what lise they 
made of them ; each endeavouring to excuse 
himself, by, casting the blame of his evil deeds 
on others ; so’ that a dispute shall even arise be- 
tween the soul and the body ; the soul, according 
to this sapient projihet, saying, ‘ O Lord, my 
body I received from thee ; for thou createdst 
me without a hand to lay hold with, a foot to 
walk with, an eye to sec with, or an undiTstaml * 
ing to apprehend with, till I came and entered 
into this body; therefore punish it eternally, but 
deliver me.’ The body, on the other side, mak- 
ing this apology: M) Lord. »hou createdst me 
like a stock of wood, having neither hand that I 
could lay hold with, nor foot that 1 could walk with, 
till this soul, like a ray of light, entered into me, 
and my tongue began to speak, my eye to see, 
and my fool to walk; therefore puofeh ife eter- 
nally, but deliver me.’ Hut now will be jiro- 
pounded to them the following parable: — ‘A 
certain kinij having a pleasant garden, in which 
were ripe fruits, set two persons to keep it, one 
of whom was blind, and the other lame ; the 
former not being able to sec the fruit, nor the 
latter to gather it ; the lame man, however, seeing 
the fruit, persuaded the blind man to take him 
upon his shoulders, and by that means lie easily 
gathered the fruit, which they divided between 
them. The lord of the garden coming some time 
after, and enquiring after his fruit, each began to 
excuse himself : the blind man said be had no 
eyes to sec with ; and the lame man that he had 
no feet to approach the trees. But the king, 
ordering the lame man to be set on the blind, 
passed "sentence on and punished them bolli. 
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And same manner will God deal with the 
bodyrj|ic^ the soul/ At this examination, they 
^so imlieve, that eacli person will have the book 
Whereiflf all the actions of his life are written de- 
livered to him ; which books the righteous will 
receive their right hand, and read with great 
pleasure and satisfaction ; but the ungodly will 
be obliged to take them against their wills, in 
their left, which will be bound behind their backs, 
their right hand being tied up to their necks. 
To show the exact justice which will be observed, 
on this great day of trial, the doctors describe ^ 
the balance, wherein all things shall be weighed 
They say it will be held by Gabriel ; and that it 
is of so vas* a size, that its two scales, one of 
which hangs over paradise, and the other over 
hell, are capacious enough to contain both heaven 
and hell. But some are willing to understand 
what is said in the Koran concerning this ba- 
lance allegorically, and only as a fignrative re- 
preseAtation of God's equity; the more ancient 
and Orthodox opinion, however, is that they are 
to be taken literally. They say that the books 
wherein the actions of men are written will be 
thrown into the scales, and, according as those 
wherein the good or evil actions are recorded 
shall preponderate, sentence will be given ; nor 
will any one have cause to complain that God 
suffers any good action to pass unrewarded, be- 
cause the wicked, for the good they do, have 
their reward in this life, and therefore can expect 
no favor in the next. 

This examination being past, mutual retalia- 
tion will follow, according to which every crea- 
ture will take vengeance one of another, or have 
satisfaction made them for the injuries they have 
suffered. And, since there will then be no other 
way of returning like for like, the manner of 
giving this satisfaction will be by taking away a 
proportional part of the good works of him who 
offered the injury, and adding it to those of him 
who suffered it. Which being done, if the an- 
gels (by whose ministry this is to be performed) 
say, ‘ Lord, we have given to every one his due, 
and there remaineth of this person's good works 
so much as equalleth the weight of an ant,’ God 
will, of his mercy, cause it to be doubled unto 
him, that he may be admitted into paradise ; but 
if, on the contrary, his good works be exhausted, 
and there remain evil works only, and there be 
any yrho Have not yet received satisfaction from 
him, God ^ill order that an equal weight of their 
sins be added unto his, that he maybe punished 
for them in their stead, and he will be sent to hell 
laden with both. Brutes shall likewise take 
vengeance of one another, when God will com- 
mand them to be changed into dust; while 
wicked men, being reserved to more grievous pu- 
nishment, shall cry out, * would to God we were 
dust also.' As to the genii, many Maliometans 
are of opinion, that such of them as are true be- 
lievers will undergo the same fate as the irra- 
tional animals, and have no other reward than 
the fevor of being converted into dust ; and for 
this they quote the authority of their prophet. 
Their trial being over, those who are to be ad- 
mitted into paradise will take the right-hand way, 
and those wno are destined to hell the left ; but 
both must first pass the bridge called in Arabic 


al Sirat, which they say is laid over the midst of 
hell, and describe to be finer than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. The Motaza. 
lites reject the account of this bridge as a fable ; 
though the orthodox think it a sufficient proof of 
the truth of this article, that it was seriously 
affirmed by him who never asserted a falsehood, 
meaning their prophet ; who, to add to the diif). 
culty of the passage, has likewise declared, that 
al Sirat is beset on each side with briars and 
hooked thorns : which will, however, be no im- 
pediment to the good ; for they shall pass with 
wonderful ease and swiftness, like lightning, or 
the wind, Mahomet and his Moslems leading 
the way; whereas the wicked will miss their 
footing, and fall down headlong into hell, which 
is gaping beneath them. This, the Mahometans 
are taught, is divided into seven stories or apart- 
ments, one below another, designed for the re- 
ception of as many distinct classes of the damned. 
The 1st, Jehennam, they say, will be the recep- 
tacle of those who acknowledge one God, that 
is, the wicked Mahometans ; who, after having 
been there punished according to their demerit:;, 
will at length be released. The 2d, named 
Lad ha, they assign to the Jews ; the 3d, al Ho- 
tama, to the Christians ; the 4th, al Sair, to the 
Sabians ; the 5th, Sakar, to the Magians ; the 
6lh, al Jahim, to the idolaters; and the 7th, 
which is the lowest and worst of all, and is called 
Hawyat, to the hypocrites, or those who out- 
wardly professed some religion, but in their 
hearts were of none. Over each of these apart- 
ments they believe there will be set a guard of 
angels, nineteen in number, to whom the damned 
will confess the just judgment of God, and beg 
them to intercede with him for some alleviation 
of their pain, or that they may be delivered by 
being annihilated. Mahomet has, in the Koran, 
been very exact in describing the various tor- 
ments of hell, in which, according to him, the 
wicked will suffer both from intense heat and ex- 
cessive cold. But infidels alone will be liable to 
eternal damnation. The time which the true 
believers shall be detained there, according to a 
tradition handed down from the prophet, will 
not be less than 900 years, nor more than 7000 . 
They will be released by the mercy of God, at 
the intercession of Mahomet and the blessed. 

The righteous, having surmounted the difiicul- 
ties, and passed the sharp bridge above-menti- 
oned, before they enter paradise, will be refreshed 
by drinking at the pond of their prophet, who 
describes it to be an exact square of a months 
journey in compass ; its water, which is supplied 
by two pipes from al Cawthar, one^of the rivers 
of paradise, being whiter than milk or silver, aim 
more odoriferous than musk, with as many cups 
set round it as there are stars in the firmament ; 
of which water whosoever drinks will thirst no 
more for ever. This is the first taste which the 
blessed will have of their future and now near 
approaching felicity. Though mradise be so 
very frequently mentioned in the Koran, yet t * 
a dispute amopg.; the Mahometans whether i 
already created, or to be created ’.u.* 

Motazalites and some other sects asserting, 
there is not at present any such plwe, ana * 
the paradise which the righteous will mha 
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the next life will be different from that from 
nvhich Adam was expelled. However, many of 
the orthodox profess the contrary, maintaining 
that it was created even before the world. They 
gay it is situated above the seven heavens (or in 
the seventh heaven), and next under the throne 
of God ; to express the amenity of the place, 
they tell us, that the earth of it is of the finest 
wheat^our, or of the purest musk; that its 
stones are pmrls and jacinths, the walls of its 
buildings enriched with gold and silver, and that 
the trunks of all its trees are of gold: among 
which the most remarkable is Tuba, or the tree 
of happiness. Concerning this tree, they say, 
that it stands in the palace of Mahomet, though 
a branch of it will reach to the house of every 
true believer ; that it will be laden with pomegra- 
nates, grapes, dates, and other fruits, oi surpris- 
ing bigness, and cff tastes unkn<^wn to mortals. 
So that if a man desire to eat of any particular 
kind of fruit, it will imftiediately be presented 
him ; or, if he choose flesh, birds ready dressed 
will be set before him, according to his wish. 
They add, that the boughs of this tree will spon- 
taneously bend down to the hand of the person 
who would gather of its fruits ; that it will supply 
the blessed not only with food, but also with 
silken garments, and beasts to ride on ready 
saddled and bridled, and adorned with rich 
trappings (which will burst forth from its fruits) ; 
and that this tree is so large, that a person, 
mounted on the fleetest horse, would not be able 
to gallop from one end of its shade to the other 
in 100 years. The Koran often speaks of the 
rivers of paradise as a principal ornament: some 
of these, they say, flow with water, some with 
milk, some with wine, and others with honey ; all 
taking their rise from the root of the tree tuba. 
Even these gloric 9 .however will be eclipsed by the 
resplendent and ravishing girls of paradise, called, 
from their large black eyes, Hur al oyun, or hou- 
ries, the enjoyment of whose company will be a 
principal felicity of the faithful. These, they 
say, are created, not of clay, as mortal women 
are, but of pure musk; being free fium all natu- 
ral impurities and defects ; of the strictest mo- 
desty, and secluded from public view in pavilions 
of hollow pearls, so large, that one of them will 
be no less than four parasangs (or sixty miles) 
lone, and as many broad. The name which the 
Mahometans usually give to this happy mansion 
ts al Jannat, or the garden ; sometimes they call 
it Jannat al Ferdaws, the garden uf paradise ; 
^nat Aden, the garden of Kden; Jannat al 
Mawa, the garden of abode; Jannat al Naim, 
the garden of pleasure, &c., by which appella- 
tions some understand so many different gardens, 
or places of different degre<)s of felicity^ of which 
they reckon no fewer than 100. The Mahometans 
l^lieve in God’s absolute decree and predestina- 
tion both of good and evil. The ortnodox dec- 
line is, that whatever bath or shall come to pass 
in ^is world, whether good or evil, proceedeth 
V entirely from the divine will, and is irrevocably 
fixed and recorded from all eternit/ in tlie pre- 
wrved table ; God having pre^fermined not only 
the adverse and prosperous fortune of every 
person in ibis world, in the most minute particu- 
w»rbut also his &Uh or infideUty, his obedience 


or disobedience, and consequently his etreHasting 
happiness or misery after death ; whieblfate or 
preaesti nation it is not possible by any fehresight 
or wisdom to avoid. Of this doctrine Mahomet 
made great use for the advancement of his de- 
signs, encouraging his followers to fight without 
fear, and even desperately, for the propagation 
of their faith, by representing to tliem, that all 
their caution could not avert their inevitable 
destiny, or prolong their lives for a moment ; and 
deterring them from disobeying or rejecting him 
as an impostor, by setting before them the dan- 
gers they might thereby incur of being, by the 
just judgment of God, abandoned to seduction, 
hardness of heart, and a reprobate mind, as a pu- 
nishment for their obstinacy. It is quite clear 
that this doctrine has been the chief basis of the 
desperate courage of his followers for ages. 

Mahometan Religious Practice. — ^The first 
point of religious practice in the creed of Mus- 
sulmans is prayer j under which are comprehended 
those legal washings which are necessary prepa- 
rations for it. Of these there are two degrees, 
one called ghost, being a total immersion or 
bathing of the body in water: and the other 
called wodu, which is the washing of their faces, 
hands, and feet, after a certain manner. The 
first is required in some cases only, as, after ap- 
proaching a dead body ; women are also obliged 
to it after their courses or childbirth : the latter 
is the ordinary ablution before prayer, and must 
necessarily be used by every person before he 
can enter upon that duty. Mahomet is said to 
have declared that the practice of religion is 
founded on cleanliness, which is the one-half of 
the faith, and tlie key of prayer, without which 
it will not be heard by God. Al Ghazali reckons 
four degrees of puriheation ; viz. 1st, cleansing 
of the body from all pollution, filth, and excre- 
ments ; 2dly, cleansing the members of the body 
from all wickedness and injustice ; 3dly, cleansing 
the heart from all blameable inclinations and 
odious vices ; and, 4thly, purging a man’s secret 
thoughts from all affections which may divert 
their attendance on God. Circumcision, though 
it be not once mentioned in the Koran, is yet 
held by the Mahometans to be an ancient divine 
institution, confirmed by the religion of Islam, 
and, though not so absolutely necessary but that 
it may be dispensed with in some cases, yet 
highly proper and expedient. The Arabs used 
this rite for many ages before Mahomet, having 
learned it from Tshmael their ancestor. The 
Ishmaelites circumcised their children when 
about twelve or thirteen years old, at which age 
tlieir father underwent that operation ; the Ma- 
hometans imitate them so far as not to circum- 
cise their children before they be able, al least, 
distinctly to pronounce that profession of their 
faith. There is no God but God ; Mahomet is the 
apostle of God. They generally perform the 
operation between six and sixteen. 

Prayer Mahomet thought so necessary a duty, 
that he used to call it the pillar of religion, and 
the key of pai-adise ; and when the Thakisites, 
who dwelt at Tayef, sending, in the 49th year of 
the Hegira, to make their submission to the pro- 
phet, after the keeping of their favoiite idol had 
Deen denied them, begged, at least, that they 
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might be dispensed with a:s to their saying of 
tiieir appointe'd prayers, he answered, That there 
could be no good in that religion wherein was 
no prayer. That so important a duty, therefore, 
might not be neglected, Mahomet obliged his 
followers to pray live times every twenty-four 
hours, at certain stated times; viz. 1. In the 
morning before sun-rise ; 2. When noon is past, 
and the sun begins to decline from the meridian ; 
3. In the afternoon, before sun-set; 4. In the 
evening, after sun-set, and before day be shut in; 
and, 5. After the day is shut in, and before the 
first watch of the night. At these times, of which 
public notice is given by the rauedhdhins, or 
^ criers, from the steeples of their mosques (for 
they use no bells), every conscientious Moslem 
prepares himself for prayer, which he performs 
either in the mosque or any other place, pro- 
vided it be clean, after a prescribed form, and 
with , a certain number of praises or ejaculations 
(whichf^ihe more scrupulous count by a string of 
beads), and using certain postures of worship ; 
all which have been particularly set down and 
described, and must not be abridged, unless on 
a journey, or preparing for battle, &c. It is also 
requisite that they turn their faces, while they 
pray, towards the temple of Mecca ; the quarter 
where the same is situated being, for that reason, 
pointed out within their mosques by a niche, 
which they call al Mehrab ; and without, by the 
situation of the doors opening into the galleries 
of the steeples : there are also tables calculated 
for the ready finding out their keblah, or part 
towards which they ought to pray, in places 
where they have no other direction. 

2. Alms are of two sorts, legal and voluntary. 
The legal alms are of indispensable obligation, 
being commanded by the law, which directs and 
determines both the portion which is to be given, 
and of what things it ought to be given ; but the 
voluntary alms are left to every one’s liberty, to 
give more or less, as he shall see fit. The former 
kind are called zacat, eitlier because they increase 
a man’s store by drawing down a blessing thereon, 
or because they purify the remaining part of one's 
substance from poUulioti, and the soul from the 
filth of avarice : the latter sadakat, because they 
are a proof of a man's sincerity in the worship 
of God. 

3. Fasthig is also a duty of so great moment, 
that Mahomet used to say it was the gate of re- 
ligion, and that the odor of the mouih of him 
who fasteth is more grateful to (iod than that of 
musk ; Ghazali reckons fasting one-fourth part 
of the faith. According to the Mahometan di- 
vines, there are three degrees of fasting ; 1 . The 
restraining the belly and other parts of tiie body 
from satisfying their lusts ; 2. The restraining 
the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and other 
members, from sin ; and, 3. The fasting of the 
heart from worldly cares, and restniining the 
thoughts from every thing besides God. The 
Mahometans are obliged, by the Koran, to fust 
the whole montn of llamadaii, from the new 
moon till the next new moon ; during which they 
must ibstain from eating, drinking, and women, 
fiom day-break till night or sun-Let. And this 
injunction they observe so strictly, that, while 
they they suffer nothing to enter their mouths. 
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or other parts of their body, esteeming the fast 
broken and null, if they smell perfumes, take a 
clyster ot injection, bathe, or even purposely 
swallow Weir spittle : the fast is also deemed 
void, if a man kiss or touch a woman. But after 
sun-set they are allowed to refresh themselves, 
and discontinue the fast till day-break ; though 
the more rigid begin it again at midnight. This 
fast is extremely rigorous when tlie month of 
Ramadan happens to fall in summer (for, tlie 
Arabian year being lunar, each month runs 
through all the did'erent seasons in the course of 
thirty-three years), the length and heat of the 
(^ys making the observance of it much more 
difficult than in winter. The reason given why 
the month Ramadan was pitched on for this pur- 
pose is, that in that month the Koran was sent 
down from heaven. 

4. The pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a 
point of practice, that, according to a tradition 
of Mahomet, he who dies without performing it 
may as well die a Jew or a Christian. The tem- 
ple of Mecca stands in the midst of the city, and 
is honored with the title of Masjad al elharam, 
i. e. the sacred or inviolable temple. What is 
principally reverenced here, and gives sanctity to 
the whole, is a square stone building, called the 
Caaba; to which every Mahometan, who has 
health and means sufficient, ought, once at least 
in his life, to go on pilgrimage ; nor are women 
excused. The pilgrims meet at different places 
near Mecca, according to the diflerent parts 
whence they come, during the months of Sliawal 
and Dhulkaada; being obliged to be there 
by the beginning of Dhulhajja; which month 
is set apart for the celebration of this so- 
lemnity. At these places the pilgrims properly 
commence such ; when the men put on ihelbram 
or sacred habit, wliich consists of two woollen 
wrappers, one wrapped about their middle, and 
the other thrown over their shoulders, havinsj 
their heads bare, and a kind of slippers which 
cover neither the heel nor the. instep, and so 
enter the sacred territory in their way to Mecca. 
While they have this habit on, they must neither 
hunt nor fowl (though they are allowed to fish); 
which precept is so punctually observed, that 
they will not kill even an insect on their bodies: 
there are some noxious animals, however, which 
they have permission to kill during the pilgri- 
mage. During the pilgrimage it behoves a man 
to have a constant guard over his words and 
actions ; to avoid all quarrelling, and all con- 
verse with women ; and to apply his whole at- 
tention to the good work he is engaged in. 11^ 
pilgrims, being arrived at Mecca, immediately 
visit the temple ; and tnen enter on the perform- 
ance of the prescribed ceremonies, which consist 
chiefiy in going in procession round the Canl>a» 
in running between the mounts Safe and Merwa, 
in making the station on mount Araf, and slay ms' 
the victims, and shaving their heads in the 
of Mina. So often as they pass by “ 
stone, they either kiss it, or touch it with the» 
hand and kiss that. The running betweeu - ^ • 
and Merwa is performed seven times, partly 
a slow pace, and partly running. On 
Dhulhajja, after morning prayer, the _ 

leave the valley of Mina, whither they came 
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day before; and proceed in a tumultuous and 
rushing manner to mount Arafat, where they per- 
form their devotions till sun-set ; then ttoy go to 
Mozdali^Ei, an oratory between Arafat aM Mina, 
and there spend the night in prayer and reading 
the Koran. The next morning, by day-break, 
they visit al Mashar al Karam, or the sacred 
monument ; and, departing thence before sun-rise, 
haste by Batn Monasser to the valley of Mina, 
where they throw stones at three marks or pillars, 
in imitation of Abraham, who, meeting the devil 
in this place, and being by him disturbed in his 
devotions, was commanded by God to drive him 
away by throwing stones at him. This ceremony^ 
being over, on the same day, the 10th Dhulhajja,^ 
the pilgrims slay their victims in the valley ; of 
which they and their friends eat part, and the 
rest is given to tlie poor. The sacrifices being 
over, they shave their heads and cut their nails, 
burying them in the same place ; after which the 
pilgrimage is regarded as complete : thougli many 
again visit the Caaba, to take their leave of that 
sacred building. 

The rapid success which attended the propaga- 
tion of this religion was owing to causes that are 
|:4ain and evident, and must remove all surprise 
when they arc attentively considered. The terror 

Mahomet’s arms, and the repeated victories 
which were gained by him and his successors, 
were, no doubt, the irUftsislible arguments that 
persuaded multitudes to embrace his religion, 
and submit to hit dominion. Besides, his law 
was artfully and marvellously adapted to the cor- 
rupt nature of man ; and, more particularly, to 
the manners and opinions of the eastern nations, 
and the vices to which they were addicted : for 
the articles of faith which it proposed were few 
in number, and extremely simple ; and the duties 
it required were neither many nor difficult ; nor 
such as were incompatible with the empire of 
appetite and passions. It is to be observed far- 
ther, that the gross ignorance under which the 
Arabians, Syrians, Persians, and the greatest part 
of the eastern nations, labored at the time, ren- 
dered many an easy prey to the artifice and elo- 
quence of this bold adventurer. To these causes 
of the progress of Mahometanism we may add 
the bitter dissensions and cruel animosities that 
reigned among the Christian sects, particularly 
the Greeks, Nestorians, Eutychians, and Mono- 
physites ; dissensions that filled a great uart of 
the east with carnage, assassinations, ana s ich 
detestable enormities, as rendered the very name 
of Christianity odious. It is well known that 
the Monophysites and Nestorians, full of resent- 
ment against the Greeks, from whom they had 
suffered the most injurious treatment, assisted 
the Arabians in the conquest of sevei# provinces, 
into which, of consequence, the religion of Ma- 
homet was afterwards introduced. 

MAIIOMMED-AMEENPOUE, a large dis- 
tnctof 700 square miles, on the western bank of 
we Bbaggarutty, in Bengal, comprehending 
Hoogly, and all the other European towns on 
the western side of the river. 

MAHKATTAS, a native Hiudostan race pos- 
sessing till recently a territory in India, which 
extended across the peninsula. Their original 
country is said to have been Rhandcish; but 


little is known of their history, till the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when they possessed a 
narrow tract on the western side of Hindostan, 
extending from the fifteenth to the twenty-first de- 
gree of latitude. The first distinguished chief of 
tills nation was Sevajee, born about the year 
1626 ; he and his descendants asserting that they 
were of the .same family as the rajahs of Odey- 
pore, w'ho claim a descent from the celebrated 
Noushirvan, king of Persia, who reigned in 
the seventh century. The father of Sevajeo 
named Sahoo Bhosila, or Bhoonsla, was an offi- 
cer in the service of the last Mahommedan king 
of Bejapore ; and his son, who succeeded to his 
command, taking advantage of the Mogul inva- 
sion retired with his followers to the mountains 
of the sea coast, whence he returned to carry his 
ravages into the heart of the Bejapore terri- 
ttories. He also carried on a successful war 
against the Moguls, and obtained possession of 
several portions of that empire. He died in 
1680, and was succeeded by Sambajee, who was 
taken prisoner and put to death in the year 168^ 
by the emperor Aurungzebe. Sahoo llajah, the 
son of Sambajee in a reign of nearly fifty years 
extended his dominions from sea to sea, and 
had possession of fortresses reaching from the 
province of Agra to Cape Comorin. This mo- 
narch was succeeded in the year 1740 by Ham 
Hajah, his son, a weak prince, who was confined 
in the fortress of Sattarah by the two chief offi- 
cers of the state, viz. the peishwa, or prime mi- 
nister, Bajeerow, and the paymaster-general 
Ragogee. The former fixed his residence at 
Poonah, and the latter founded a new kingdom 
at Nagpore, which see. 

In order to conciliate other chiefs, they grant- 
ed them extensive independent principalities, 
the foundations of all the modern Mahratta 
states. Bajeerow died in 1759, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Ballajeerow, when the office of 
peishwa became hereditary, in 1761 the Mah- 
rattas, having extended their conquests to the 
city of Delhi, were on the 7th of January op- 
posed and totally defeated by the united Mahom- 
medan armies under the command of Ahmed 
Shah , Abdally. Balajee died soon after this 
events and was succeeded by his son Madhoo- 
row, who died in 1772, and grandson Narrain- 
row murdered in the following year, at the insti- 
gation of his uncle llagobah ; the latter, having 
been disappointed in getting possej^sioii of the 
throne, fletf to Bombay, a circumstance which 
brought on a war between the Mul'.rattas and 
the British. See our article India. 

. A posthumous son of Madhoorow, of the same 
name, succeeded to the peishwaship, but died in 
1795. On this event the two sons of Hagobah 
contended for the office, and tlie cause of the 
eldest brother, named Bajeerow, was espoused 
by Scindia, wlio fixed him on the throne in a 
nominal sovereignty, in 1802 Ilolkur defeated 
the united armies of Scindia, and the peishwa^ 
and the latter, having been compelled to take 
refuge in the British territory, entered into the 
treaty of Bassein, with the Bombay government, 
by which he agreed to receive into hi? pay a 
force of 6000 infantry, with their ii'^ual propor- 
tion of artillery, and gave an assignment of let- 
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rilory for their support. In consequence of this 
treaty the peishwa was in the month of May 
1803 reinstated at Poonah. Lord Lake’s defeat 
of Scindia^ the overthrow of Holkar, and the 
peace concluded with tlie Mahratta chiefs in 
1805, are detailed in the article India. It will 
be seen that in 1817 the peishwa made a fresh at- 
tempt at independence; a circumstance which 
.miybe said to have annihilated his authority ; 
us the descendant of Ham Uajah has been since 
brought out from his confinement, and placed on 
the throne of his ancestors under British pro- 
tection. 

The Mahrattas are not very scrupulous Hin- 
doos, all of them but the Brahmins being careless 
of what they tftit except beef. They are fond of 
horses, and their army was almost entirely com- 
posed of cavalry, the celerity of whose motions 
and sudden incursions alone rendered them for- 
midable: their arms were a sword and spear, 
and their only camp equipage blankets or horse 
cloths. They would march at the rate of fifty 
miles a day ; and not content with plunder of- 
ten carried away children into slavery, and used 
the female sex barbarously. Their Brahmins 
are many of them polished and insidious mer- 
chants. 

MAI A, in fabulous history, the daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione. She was the mother of 
Mercury by Jupiter. She was one of the 
Pleiades, and the most luminous of the seven 
sisters. 

Mai A, a surname of Cyb#*®^^'* 

MAID, or Sax. may, raecben, 

Maid’en, n.<. m»5't>en; Goth, mwy, 

M A I d’en II A f u, n. s. mejd ; Belg. m<tad, rncid ; 

Maiu’eniicad, or Teut. magd, the femi- 

Maid’enhood, n. s. nine of mag, mac, a son. 

Maid'enly, ''A girl; an unmarried 

Maid'uood, n.«. woman ; a virgin ; a fe- 

Maidma'rian, male ; a female servant: 

Maid-pale, adj. maidenhair is a plant, 

MAiD'-SERVANT,n.j.J the Adianthum, which 

Rce: maidenhead, maidenhood, or maidhood, vir- 
ginity ; purity ; and, in an obsolete sense, new- 
ness; freshness: maidenly, like or becoming a 
maid ; gentle ; timid ; delicate : maidmarian, a 
species of buffoon-dance : maid-pale, pale with 
sickness, or a trifling complaint ; maia-servant, 
a female servant. 

If she 1)ear a maid child. / xii. 5, 

Your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could nut fill up 
The cistern of my lust. Shakrpeare. Macoeth. 

This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, withered, 

And not a maiden, as thou say’si he is. Shakspeare, 
My maid Nerissa and myself, mean time. 

Will live as maids and witfuws, hi. 

He fieslied his maiden sword. Id, 

*Tis not maidenly ; 

Out sex, as well as I, may chide you fo* it. Id. 

The devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhood of our ufTairs. Id, 

By maidhood, honour, and every thing, 

I love tfcee Id, Twelfth Night. 

Example, that so terrible shews in the wreck of 
maidenhood, cannot for all that dissuade succession, 
but that they are limed with the twigs that threaten 
them. Shahpeare, 


Change the complection of her maidpale peace 
To scarlet indignation. ij. 

And, Ibr the modest lord -6f maidenhood, 

Bids me not sojourn with these armed men. 

Oh whither shall I fly ? what sacred wood 
Shall hide me from the tyrant] or what den] 

Faiifax, 

She hated chambers, closets, secret mewes, 
And in broad fields preserved her maidenhead. 

Id. 

Some, who attended with much expectation, at 
their first appearing have stained the maulenhead of 
their credit with some negligent performance. 

U^otton. 

She employed the residue of her life to repairing of 
Inghways, building of bridges, and endowing of 
maidens, Camo, 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grass green, 
upon his head a garland of bent, king s-cup, iind 
maidenhair. Peacham, 

Hope’s chaste kiss wrongs no joys maidenhead. 
The spousal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. 

Crnshau}, 

Maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 
To aid a virgin. Mdton. 

A set of inorr ice -dancers danced a maidmarian with 
a tabor and pipe. Temple 

I^t me die, she said. 

Rather than lose the spotless name of maid, 

Dryden, 

Old Tancred visited his daughter’s bower ; 

Her cheek, for such his custom was, he kissed. 

Then blessed her kneeling, and her maids dismissed. 

Id. 

Her closet and the gods share all her time, 
Except when, only by some maids attended, 

She seeks some shady solitary grove. Rowe. 
Nor was there one of all the nymphs that roved 
O’er Mtenalus, amid the maiden throng, 

More favoured once. Addison's Ovid. 

A thousand maidens ply the purple loom, 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. 

Prior. 

It is perfectly right what you say of the indifference 
in common friends, whether we are sick or well ; the 
very maidservants in a family have the same notion. 

Swift. 

Tis all mere sharper's play ; 

He likes your house, your hoase-mot</, and your pay; 
Reduce his wages, or get rid of her, 

Tom quits you, with — Your most obedient, Sir. 

Cowper, 

MAI DA, a town of Calabria Ultra, Naples, 
nine miles W. S. W. of Squillace, chiefly remark- 
able as the scene of a gallant action between the 
British and French, 4th of July 1806; in which 
the latter were defeated. Population 30Q0. 
Maiden. See Maid. 

Maiden, or MAYDEN,an instrument anciently 
used in Scotland for beheading criminals, simi- 
lar to the Guillotine, which see. 

Maiden is also the name of a machine nrs 
used in Yorkshire, and since introduced inm 
other places, forwashinglinen; consistingofaj^*^ 
nineteen inches high, and twenty-seven in dia- 
meter at the top, in which the linen is put, wiin 
hot water and soap, to which is adapted a cover, 
fitting it very closely, and fastened to the 
two wedges ; through a hole in the middle ot tm? 
cover passes an upright piece of wood, kept a a 
proper height by a peg above, and furnished wi J 
two bandies, by which it is turned backvirard an 
forward : to the lower end of this upright piec‘ 
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is fastened a round piece of wood, in which are 
fixed several pieces, like cogs of a wheel. The 
operation of this machine makes the linen pass 
and repass ouickly through the water. 

Maidevt-iIents, in old English writers, a 
noble paid by the tenants of some manors on 
their marriage. This was said to be given to the 
lord for his omitting the custom of marcheta, 
whereby he was to have the first night's lodging 
with his tenant's wife ; but it seems more proba- 
bly to have been a fine for a license to marry 
a daughter. 

Maidenhair. See Adiantiium. ^ 

Maidenhair, Golden. See Polytrichum* 

Maidenhead, a town of Berkshire, twenjy- 
six miles from London, with a stone bridge over 
the Thames. It is governed by a high steward, a 
mayor, a steward, and ten aldermen, two of 
whom are appointed bridgeraasters every year. 
The mayor is justice of the peace, coroner, and 
clerk of the market: he is also judge of a 
court which he must hold once in three weeks, 
exclusive of two sessions in the year. The town 
stands partly in the parish of Bray and partly in 
that of Cookham, and has a chapel belonging to 
the corporation, the minister of which is chosen 
by the inhabitants and not obliged to attend the 
bishop's visitation. It has a gaol, with several 
almshouses and charities. The barge-pier bridge 
is maintained by the corporation, for which they 
are allowed the tolls over and under it. This 
town has a great trade in malt, meal, and timber, 
which are brought in barges to I.ondon. As 
this is the great thoroughfare from London to 
Hath, Bristol, 8cc., the sidjaccnt wood has been 
noted for robberies. There is a market on 
Wednesday, three fairs, and horse-races. 

MAIDSTONE, the county town of Kent, is 
advantageously situated on the eastern bank of 
the Medway, over which is an ancient stone 
bridge of seven arches, which has been lately 
widened and improved. Some antiquaries 
have considered it as the Vagniacae of Antoninus. 
The Saxons termed it Medwegestun, from its si- 
tuation on the Medwedge, or Medway. In the 
record of Domesday tlie name is written Med- 
destane. The town is nleasant, large, and 
populous, consisting of four principal streets, 
which intersect each other near the site of the 
ancient market cross. This fabric was taken 
down about twenty years ago, and in its place a 
commodious fish-market was erected, wiitre is an 
ample reservoir of spring water, conducted from 
the opposite side of the rivei. 

The town was governed by a portreve and 
twelve brethren, till Edward VI., in his third 
year, newly incorporated it by the style and title 
nfthe mayor, jurats, and commonalty, of Maid- 
stone. Their privileges were soon afterwards, 
however,, forfeited by rebellion in the first year 
of queen Mary, But queen Elizabeth, in her 
second year, re-incorporated it, as before ; and 
granted some additional privileges. A third 
charter of incorporation, with new privilege.*), was 
granted in 1604 by James I.; and a fourth in 
1619. King Charles II., in his thirty-fourth 
year, incorporated it anew by the above style 
and title ; which charter was in force until the 
devolution in 168P, after which it was laid aside. 
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In 1748, the corporation being dissolved liy 
judgment of ouster against its principal members, 
a new charter was granted by king George II., 
in which it is stated, that the inhabitants shall 
be one body politic and corporate, by the name 
of 'the mayor, jurats, and commonalty, of the 
king's town and parish of Maidstone, in the 
county of Kent,* and by that name have perpe- 
tual succession, and acquire and hold lands, See., 
and alien the same ; that by the aforementioned 
name they are to plead and be impleaded, &c. ; un- 
der a common seal, and might break, change, 
and new make the same at their liking ; that there 
should be thirteen inhabitants of the town and 
parish, who should be chosen jun^s of tlie same, 
one of whom should be mayor ; and that there 
should be forty of the remaining principal in- 
habitants chosen common council-men, all of 
whom, viz. mayor, jurats, and common council- 
men, duly assembled, should have power upon 
public summons to make bye laws. By the 
above charter the corporation at present act. 
Queen Elizabeth, in her second year, granted to 
the mayor, &c., a market on a Thursday weekly, 
with all tolls, customs, and, other profits, and 
also four fairs. King James regranted and con- 
firmed the fairs and markets, and other liberties 
and privileges ; and furtlier granted that it should 
be lawful for tlie mayor to extend the market be- 
yond the market-place, or to bold it in any other 
place within the town. 

Queen Elizabeth also granted the mayor, 
jurats, and commonalty, mil power to hold a 
court in the town, from fourteen days to fourteen 
days, on a Tuesday, * for pleas, as well of assize 
of novel disseisin, as other pleas, actions, and suits, 
concerning lands, &c., in the town and parish, 
although they should or should not exceed the 
sum of 40s' And the mayor, jurats, and re- 
corder, as steward, annually hold a court leet, or 
law day, formerly called the portmote, at which 
among other business the peace officers are 
chosen, viz. a high constable for the town and 
parish, and a borsolder for each of the three 
boroughs of Week, West Street, and Stone, into 
which the town and'|ferish are divided. 

This town and parish, with others in the 
neighbourhood, were formerly bound to contri- 
bute to the repair of the fifth pier of Ilochester 
Bridge. 

The chief source of the wealth of this town has 
arisen from the cultivation of hops, in which 
pursuit the principal inhabitants are engaged : but 
no species of natural produce is subject to such 
abrupt and decisive vicissitudes. — ^The manufac- 
ture of linen thread was introduced here from 
Flanders, in the reign of Elizabeth, and is still 
continued. Within the last fifty years also it 
ha.sbeen famous for the distillation of a spirit 
termed Maidstone Geneva : but this is now dis- 
continued. 

This town derives great advantage from the 
navigation of the river Medway, as a considerable 
traffic is carried on by it from hence Roches- 
ter, Chatham, and London ; and, from the many 
large corn mills, abundance -of meal and flour is 

a ed off to the above towns, as well as to 
on. The paper-mills, in and near this 
town, are also considerable. Great quantities of 
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timber brought hither from the Wc.ild of Kent, 
and its neighbourhood, by land carriage, are 
conveyed by the navigation of the Medway to 
the dock at Chatham, and more disUint parts. 
Besides which there are several large hoys which 
sail to and from London weekly. The Medway 
is navigable as far as Tonbridge. 

The church stands at the western part of the 
towt), and is a spacious and handsome structure, 
formerly collegiate ; consisting of a nave, chan- 
cel, and two side aisles, with a handsome well- 
built tower at the w(>st end. It is one of the 
largest parochial churches in the kingdom, and 
was chieriy erected in the reign of Richard II., 
by archbishoD Courteney. The stalls for the 
warden arid mllows of tlie college are still re- 
inairung. In tlie middle of the great chancel 
there is a tomb-stone, raised a little^ above the 
avemcnt, with the marks of the portraiture of a 
ishop in his mitre and robes, ana an inscription 
round it; but the brass of the whole is torn 
away. This is supposed to be the cenotaph of 
archbishop Courteney. The college founded by 
this prelate was an extensive pile of stone, and 
most of the buildings, with the great gate, arc 
standing, on the south side of the cliurch, but arc 
now occupied by an agriculturist, who uses some 
of the apartments as an casting house. There 
are, also, many other vestiges of ancient religious 
buildings in this town and its vicinity. A stock 
market is held on tlie second Tuesday in each 
mouth in a place called the Meadow, close to 
the Medway : the fairs are also held in this place 
on the 13th of February, 12th of May, 20th of 
June, and 17th of October. 

In the year 1(348 the town held out some time 
for Charles I., but at last general Fairfax took it 
by storm. 

Amongst the public buildings of Maidstone, 
its gaol stands pre-eminent. This ponderous 
and extensive fabric was commenced in the 
year 1811, and completed in 1818. It is in- 
tended as a prison for the use botli of the county 
and town. The ground comprised witliin the 
walls is between thirteen and fourteen acres, and 
the building is capable of holding 4.^0 prisoners. 
The structure of brick is faced with rag stone 
chiefly dug from the site which it occupies. The 
plan on which it is arranged would appear to be 
extremely judicious. Each class of prisoners has 
a distinct airing-yard, and each prisoi.or a sepa- 
rate sleeping cell. The expense of the erection 
was about £180,000. In front has been added 
a handsome sessions house of Pcilland stone, 
with a spacious area, surrounded by iron railing. 
The whole cost the county, it is said, upwards 
of £30,000. In tin; vicinity is al.so an extensive 
depot, in which are trained the cavalry destined 
for the East India service. 

The chief part of this town has been greatly 
improved since the year 1791, at which time an 
act was obtained for lighting cud newly paving 
the principal sheets: gas liglits are now intro- 
duced. Among the many charitable institutions, 
for the benefit of the poor, are a grammar school, 
five charity scliools, and a savings bank. 

Maidstone sends two members to [larliament, 
who are elected by all freemen not receiving 
or charity ; of these there are about 800. 


The newly erected Kent fire office forma a 
very prominent feature in the High Street oppo. 
site the town Ball : it is an extensive building 
fronted with Portland stone ; a uniform frontage 
is continued beyond the office, the upper part of 
which forms a part of a new tavern, and the 
lower part is used as a corn market. Behind 
stand the poultry, meat, fish, and vegetable 
markets, lately erected at a groat eyense, and 
extending into East Street. The different mar- 
ket buildings which before stood in the High 
Street are now all taken down. 

About a mile south-east of the town is a seat 
’'^termed the Mote, belonging to the earl of Rom- 
ney. The ancient house on this estate was taken 
down some few years back, and the present 
structure erected on a knoll commanding some 
fine views. The park is extensive, and is en- 
riched by much venerable timber. On the 1st 
of August 1799 the late lord Romney (then lord 
lieutenant of the county) entertained his majesty 
George I IL, several other branches of the royal 
family, many of the cabinet ministers, a numerous 
company of the principal noblemen and gentle- 
men of the kingdom, and the whole of the volun- 
teers of the county. A stone building is erected 
on the spot whore the king’s marquee stood. 

MAJ ES'TIC, or “n Lat. majestas ; Gr. 

Majk-s'i ical, i/ityac, great. August ; 

Maj 1-^110.1 LLY, fldu. i grand ; sublime; im- 

Maj'ksty, n.a. J perial ; regal : majesty 
is dignity ; grandeur ; regal or imperial sway ; a 
title of those who bear such sway ; great or awful 
learance, or effect. 

n lyk manor also these that defoulen the fleasche, 
and dispisen lordsidiip, and blasfumeti uamtee, 

WicUf. Jud. 1. 

Thine, O Lord, is the power and mojealii, 

1 (’liron, xxix. 

The voice of the I^ord is full of mujeaty. 

Psalm xxix. 4. 

He gave Nebuchadnez/ar thy father majesty, 

Dan. V. 18. 

It was no mean thing which he purposed ; to |)er- 
fonn a work so nuvjestkal and stalely was no small 
charge. Uttoker. 

Most royal majesty^ 

1 crave no more than what your highness offered, 

Aor will you tender less. Sliaksyeure, hiuy Lear. 

I'hey made a doubt 

Presence majestical would put him out : 

For, quoth the king, an an^el shall thou see. 

Yet fear not thou, but speaJe. audaciously. 

Sliahejieare. 

(jet the start of the majestich world, 

And bear the palm alone. 

liihalispeare. Mine Cftsar. 

Which passage doth not only argue an infinifc 
abundance, both of arti/ans and maieri^s, but Im*?* 
wise of magniiiccrit and maj^iticol desires in ever) 
conjinon person. . /. 

I'hc hugeneea of thy work, 0 God, is little 
for admiration to the majestu o( it- 
In his face 

Sate meekness, heightened with viajestick gtace. 

° Denham. 

He, who had been always believed a creatuiv of 

the queen, visited her majeaty but once 

ThieV clouds, and dark, doth Heawn’s all ruling Sn* 
C'huse to reside, bis glory unobscured, 
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And with the majesty of rlarknesii round 
Covers his throne. . Milton* s Paradm Lost, 

1 have a garden open to ih9 sea, 

From whence I can your majesty convey 
To some nigh frieoff. IVatler, 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 

The next in majesty, Dryden. 

'J'he least portions must be of the epic kind ; all 
must be grave, majesiical^ and sublime. Id, 

From Italy a wandering ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day ; 

Northward she bends, majesticallu bright. 

And hero she fixes her imperial light. 

, Granville. 

without pride, in sober majesty. Pojh:. 

A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
‘*^]Btabroi<lered sandals glittered ns he trcnl, 
forth he moved, majestick as a god. 

Papers Odyssey, 

So have I seen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie hight, 

^ Majestically stalk ; . 

A stately worthless animal. 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 

Wltfirefore darts the mind. 

With such resistless ardour to embrace 
Majestic forms. Akenside. 

Girt with many a baron bold, 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old, 

In bearded majesty appear. Gray. 

Majesty is derived from major, Lat. greater, 
and status, state. The emperor of Austria is 
called his imperial apostolic majesty. The king 
<if Spain, bis most Cathqlic majesty ; and the 
king of Portugal, his most Faithful majesty. 
The king of France is ‘called his most Christian 
majesty. As to other kings, the name of the 
kingdom is prefixed ; as his Britannic majesty, 
his Sardinian majesty, &c. ; before the reign of 
Charles V. the king of Spain had only the title 
of highness; and before that of Henry Vlll. 
the kings of England were only addressed under 
♦he titles of grace and highness. Under the 
Homan republic, the title majesty (majestas) be- 
longed to the whole body of the peonle, and to 
the principal magistrates : so that to uiminish or 
wound the majesty of the commonwealth was, 
to be wanting in respect to the state or to its rai- 
iiisters. But, the power afterwards passing into 
the hands of a single person, the appellation of 
inajcsty was transferred to the emperor and the 
imperial family. Pliny compliments Trajun on 
his being contented with the title of greatness ; 
and speaks very invidiously of those who alTecl- 
ed that of majesty. 

MAIGNAN (Emanual), a religious minim, 
and one of the greatest philosophers of his age, 
was born of an ancient and noble family at 
'Ihoulouse in 1001. Like the famous Pascal, he 
became a mathematician without a teacher ; and 
fifted the professor’s chair at Home in 1036, 
where, at tlie expense of cardinal Spada, he pub- 
lished his book De Perspectivfi llorarifi. lie 
ifeturoed to Thoulouse in 1050, and was created 
provincial ; and the king, who in 1660 often en- 
lertained himself with tne machines and curiosi- 
in his cell, made him offers through cardinal 
Maxarine, to induce him to fix his residence in 
* ani ; but he preferred his cloister. He pub- 
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lished A Course of Philosophy, 4 vols. 8vo., at 
Thoulouse; to the second edition of which he 
added two treatises, one against the vortices of 
Descartes ; and the other on the speaking trum- 
pet invented by Sir Samuel Morland. He is 
said to have studied even in his sleep, * his very 
dreams being employed in theorems, the demon- 
strations of which would awaken him with joy P 
He died in 1076. 

MAIIIIDPORE, a town of Hindostan, in the 
rovince of Mahvah, situated on the banks of the 
Oprah. In the vicinity was fought on the 21st 
of December 1817 a severe battle between the 
troops of Holkar and the British, in which the 
former was defeated with the los^ of all his artil- 
lery. It is twenty miles north of the city of 
Oojain, the capital of Scindia. 

MAII Inductio, an ancient custom for the 
priest and people of country villages to go in 
procession to some adjoining wood on a May day 
morning ; and return in a kind of triumph, with 
a May pole, boughs, flowers, garlands, and other 
tokens of the spring. This May game, or re- 
joicing at the coming of the spring, was long ob- 
served, and is so still in some parts of England ; 
but bishop Orosihead thought there was so much 
* heathen vanity* in it, that it was condemned 
and prohibited within the diocese of Lincoln. 

MAIL, n. 5. Sc V. a. Ft, mnille ; Ital. maglia; 
Belg. fnaelis ; Span, vialla. Skinner derives our 
word from the Ital. malic, the mesh of a net: 
but the Goth, mal (Swed. malja) a link or di- 
vision, is more probably suggested by Mr. 
Thomson. A coat of armour ; to cover with ar- 
mour; or as in defence. 

1 am thy married wife. 

And thou a prince, protector of this land; 
Methinks 1 should not thus he led along, 

Mailed up in shame, with papers on my back. 

Shakspeare. 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood. Id, Henry IV 

.Some shills of wio//, some coats of plate put on. 
Some donned a curace, some a corslet bright. 

Fairfax. 

Being advised to wear a privy coat, the duke gave 
this answer. That against any popular fury, a shirt 
of tiudl would l>e but a silly defence. II etton. 

Some wore a coat' armour, imitating scale, 

And next their skin were stubborn shirts of mail ; 
Sumo wore a breast-plate. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 
We strip the lobster of his scarlet mail. Gay, 
At full my huge Leviathan shall rise. 

Boast all his strength, and spread his wondrous size : 
Who great in arms, e’er stripped his shining mail, 

Ur crowned his triumph with a single scale. 

Young. 

Then let them wield the thunder. 

Fell is their dint who'rc mailed in despair. 
l.ct mortal might sever the grasp of Bertram. 

Maturin. 

MAIL, 7 ?.. > Ft. male,malhlte. Orpro- 
M AIL-COACH. S bably from the use of mail 
armour as a close covering. A bag or portman- 
teau ; a postman’s bundle or bag ; the collection 
of letters belonging to a postman, or despatched 
from the post-oflice: mail-coach, the modern 
and most excellent invention for transporting 
them. 

This goth aright ; unbockled is the male. 

Chaucer. Cant. Talcs, 
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But* sires, o word forAte I in my tale \ 

1 have reliqucs and |>ardon in my male 
As faire as any man in EneUlond, 

'Which were me yeven by the pope’s bond. Id^ 
The same prince erected a letter>odice for England 
•nd Scotland, under thedirection of the same Thomas 
Witherings, and settled certain rules of postage : but 
this extended only to a few of the principal roads, 
the times of carriage were uncertain, and the post- 
masters on each road were required to furnish the 
mail with horses at the rate of a mile. 

Vr, A, Uses. 

Mr. Palmer’s modern invention of muti-coacAcs has 
been found highly convenient and useful, not only 
for the safe and expeditious conveyance of letters, 
but also of passengers. Those who have travelled 
in these vehicles need not be informed of their rapid 
motion. Id, 

Mail, or Maill, on ship-board, a square 
machine composed of a number of rings inter- 
woven net-wise, and used for rubbing off the 
loose hemp which remains on white cordage after 
it is made. 

Mail, or Maille, in old English writers, a 
small kind of money. Silver halfpence were 
likewise termed mailles, 9 Henry V. By inden- 
ture in the mint a pound weight of old sterling 
silver was to be coined into 360 sterlings or pen- 
nies, or 720 mails or half-pennies, or 1440 far- 
things. Hence the word mail was derived, which 
is still used in Scotch law for an annual rent. 

Mail, or Mall, also signifies a round ring of 
iron ; whence the play of pall-mall, from palla, 
'A ball, and maille, the round ring through which 
k is to pass. 

Mail Coaches. See Coach. 

Mail, Coat of. It is called also an haber* 
geon. Anciently they also wore shirts of mail 
under the waistcoat, to serve as a defence against 
swords and poniards. They wore also gloves of 
mail. See Armour. » 

MAILAH, a river of the Bl'ed-el-Jereede, 
which rises to the south of Algiers, and falls into 
the desert plain called the Shott. 

MAILCOTTA, a town of the Mysore, Hin- 
dostan, situated on a hill which commands a 
view of the extensive valley watered by the 
Cavery. It is a celebrated place of Hindoo wor- 
ship, and possesses a large temple surrounded by 
acolonade containing a large reservoir, on the 
banks of which are numerous buildings for the 
reception of pilgrims. The idols of this temple 
are covered with jewels ; and such is tlie vene- 
ration in which it is held, that Tippoo Sultan 
would not venture to plunder it. In the vicinity 
the Mahrattas gained a complete victory over 
Hyder AJy in Ae year 1772; and it was here 
that the Mahratta chiefs joined lord Cornwallis 
in 1791. The town consists of about 400 re- 
spectable houses occupied by Brahmins. Long. 
76® 52: E., lat. 12® 38^ N. 

MAILIA (Joseph-Anne-Marie de Moyriac 
de), a learned Jesuit, bom in the castle of 
l^issac in Bugey, 1670, and appointed a mis- 
sionary to China, whither he went in 1 703. At 
the age of twenty-eight he had acquired consi- 
derable skill in the characters, r.rts, sciences, 
mythology, and ancient books of the Chinese, 
atm was greatly esteemed by the emperor Kam- 
ili. w(to died in 1722. He and other mission* 


aries were einplo>ed byi,t|^ pylhce to draw a 
chart of China |pd 'Chinese ^artary, which was 
engraved in FnMke jh 1732. ' He likewise drew 
charts of some of tlie Chinese provinces ; with 
which the emperor was so pleaaSnl, that he set- 
tled the author at his conrt. The annals of China 
were also translated into French by Mailla, and 
his MS. was transmitted to France in 1737. T|ls 
work was published in 12 vols. 4to., undefT^r 
inspection of M. Grosier, and is the first ,c6fH-* 
plete history of that extensive empire. F. 
after having resided forty-five years in China, 
died at Pekin on the 28th of June 1748, fh the 
seventy-ninth year of bis age. Kien Lo9K,|)he 
emperor, paid the expenses of his funeral. > 
MAILLET (Benedict de), descended from a 
noble family in Lorraine, was born in 1659, add 
appointed in 1692 consul-general for Egypt. 
He fulfilled this office for sixteen yeai^ with 
great ability, supported the king’s authority 
against the janizaries, and greatly extended the 
trade of France into that part of AfrkjR. As a 
recompense for his services, Louis XIV. bestowed 
upon him the consulship of Leghorn. Being 
appointed in 1715 to visit the sea-ports in the 
Levant, and on the coast of Barbary,, he was so 
successful, that he was permitted to rittire with 
a considerable pension. He settled at Marseilles; 
where he died in 1738, in the seveniy-mnth year 
of his age. He was a man of a lively ‘imagina- 
tion, gentle manners, and the strictest probity. 
He paid particular attention to natural history, 
and was anxious to investigate the origin of our 
globe. On this important subject he left some 
curious observations, which have been published 
in 8vo. under the title of Telliamed. An Indian 
philosopher is introduced as explaining to a 
French missionary his opinion concerning the 
nature of the globe, and the origin of mankind. 
His great object is to prove that all the strata of 
which this globe is composed, even to the tops 
of the highest mountains, arose originally from 
the bosom of the waters. lie dedicate his book 
to the illustrious Cyrano de Bergerac, author of 
Travels to the Sun and Moon. A Description of 
E^pt was collected from hU memoirs by Mas- 
crier in 1743, 4to., or in 2 vols. 12rao. 

MAIM, n. t, & V, a. Goth, maitan; Ttal. 
mnidham ; Old Fr. to mutilate. A mu- 

tilation or defect ; privation of some essential 
part ; injury ; to maim, to inflict such injury. 

The multitude wondered when they saw the dumb 
to speak, the maimed to he whole, and the lame to 
walk ; and they glorified God. Matthew xv. 31. 

Surely there it more cause to fear, lest the want 
thereof be a maim, than the use a blemish. 

Hooker, 

Humphry, duke of Glo*ster, scarce hiroselfi 
That bears so shrewd a maim ; twopulls at once ; - 
A lady banish’t, and a limb lopt ofli 

^ , Shahepeare. 

You wrought to he legate ; by which 
You maimed the jurisdiction of all bishops, ia* 
Not so deep a maim, 

As to be cast forth in the common air 
Have I deserved. W. 

A noble author esteems it to he a maim in histoiy . 
that tlie acts of parliament should not be y 
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MAitff MaiUEM, or Mayobm, in law, a watches an opportunity, and carries his intention 
wound by which a person loses the use of a into execution, he may be said to lie in wait ; 
member that might have been a defence to him; but where a person went up to a man stealing 
as when a bone is broken, a foot, hand, or other turnips, who immediately cut him in the face, 
member cut off, or an eye put out; though the this was thought not to be a lying in wail within 
cutting off an ear ormose,or breaking the hinder the statute. A wound or incision in the throat 
teeth, was formerly held to be no maim. A has been lield not to be a maiming. 


maim by castration was anciently punished with 
death, and other maims with loss of member for 
member ; but afterwards they were only punished 
by fine and imprisonment. It is now enacted, 
by the statute 22 arid 23 Car. 11., that if any 
person, from malice aforethought, shall disable 
any limb or member of any of the king’s subjects, 
with an intent to disfigure him, the offender, 
with his aiders and abettors, shall be guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy, but shall not 
corrupt the blood, or occasion forfeiture of 
lands, &iC. By stat. 5. Henry IV. c. 5, to reme- 
dy a mischief which then prevailed, of beating, 
wounding, or robbing a man, and then cutting 
out his tongue, or putting out his eyes, to pre- 
vent him from being an evidence against the 
offenders, this offence is declared to be felony, if 
done of malice prepense ; that is, as Coke 
explains it, voluntarily, and of set purpose, 
though done upon a sudden occasion. Wext in 
order of time is stat. 27 Henry Vlll. c. 6, which 
directs that if a man shall maliciously and unlaw- 
fully cut off the ear of any of the king’s subjects, 
he shall not only forfeit treble damages to the 
party grieved, to be recovered by action of tres- 
pass at common law, as a civil satisfaction ; but 
also £l0 by way of fine to the king, which was 
his criminal amercement. The last statute, but 
by far the most severe and effectual of all, is 
Slat. 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 1, called the Coven- 
try Act ; being occasioned by an assault on Sir 
John Coventry in the street, and slitting his nose, 
in revenge (as was supposed) for some obnoxious 
words uttered by him in parliament. By this 
statute it is enacted, that if any person shall, of 
malice aforethought, and by lying in wait, 
unlawfully cut cut or disable the tongue, put out 
an eye, slit the nose, cut off a nose or lip, or cut 
off or disable any limb or member of any other 
person, with intent to maim and disfigure him, 
such person, his counsellors, aide s, and '.et- 
' tors, shall be guilty of felotiy, without benefit of 
clergy ; though no attainder of such felony shall 
corrupt the blood, or forfeit the do^ver of the 
^ife, or lands or goods of the offender. 

If a man attack another, of malice aforethought, 
in order to murder him, with a bill, or any such 
like instrument, which cannot but endanger the 
maiming him, and in such attack happen not to 
kill, but only to maim him, he may be indicted 
of felony on this statute ; and It shall be left to 
the jury, on the evidence, whetlier there was 
n design to murder by maiming, and conse- 
iiuently a malicious intent to maim as well 
as kill, in which case the > tfence is within the 
statute. 

In a case where a gentleman had apprehended 
a pickpocket, an accomplice followed and gave 
the gentlenaan a wound across the nose with 
a knife; this was held to be a '^rilting of the 
nose, and a maiming within the statute. It has 
been determined, that if a man deliberately 
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MAIMBOIJKG (Lewis), a celebrated French 
.lesiiit, born in 1610. lie joined the Jesuits in 
1626; and acquired great reputation both 
as a teacher and a historian. lie published 
Histories of Arianism; of the Iconoclasles ; of 
Calvinism; of Lutheranism; and of the Cru- 
sades. The Jansenists criticised the first two of 
these, and the third was violently opposed ; but 
he made no reply. In 1682 he was, by order of 
pope Innocent XL, expelled the Society of 
Jesuits, for his zeal in defending the liberty of 
the Gallican church against the Ultramoiilanes, 
but J^ouis XIV. made him amends by a large 
pension. He retired into the abbey of St. Vic- 
tor, where he died in 1686. 

MAIMONIDLS (iVIoses), or Moses the son 
of Maimori, a celebrated rabbi, called by the 
Jews the. eagle of the doctors, was born of an 
illustrious family at Cordova in Spain, in 1131. 
He is also called Moses .'Kgyptius, because he 
settled in Fgypt, where he spent his life as 
physician to the sultan. He also opened a 
school, which was soon filled with pupils from 
Alexandria, Damascus, &c., who spread his fame 
over all the world. lie was no less eminent in 
philosophy, mathematics, and divinity, than in 
medicine. His reputation was so great that he 
was applied to for advice and counsel by per- 
sons of tlie very first rank. Among others, the 
rabbi AbenTybhon proposed to pay him a visit, 
that they might discuss some important subjects 
at length in conversation. To which Maimon- 
ides replied, that nothing would afford him 
greater pleasure than such an interview : never- 
theless his own time was so fully occupied that 
ho could scarcely promise him his company for 
a single hour, either in the day or at night: ‘ I 
live,’ said he, ‘at the distance of nearly two sab- 
bath-days’ journey from Al-Cairo, where the 
king resides. On him the duties of my appoint- 
ment rt'quire a very regular attendance. I gene- 
rally visit him every morning; but when either 
himself, or any of his cliildren, or of his concu- 
bines, are sick, I am not allowed to stir from the 
palace, so that I very often spend the whole day 
at court : if T find nothing amiss at court, 

I return home towards noon, but when arrived at 
my house, almost famished for want of food, 

I find all the approaches to it crowded with 
Gentiles and Jews, men of all ranks, who have 
been impatiently waiting my return. No sooner 
have I alighted from my horse, and washed my 
hands, than I humbly request the indulgence of 
the multitude till I have appeased my craving 
appetite. As soon as I have dined, I examine 
the cases of my patients, and prescribe for them. 
This employment commonly lasts till night, 
when 1 am so overcome with the fatigue of 
hearing, speaking, and prescribing, that I can 
scarcely speak any longer, or even keep myself 
awake.’ Maimonides died at the age of seventy, 
in the 120 1th year of the Christian era, and was 
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interred, vrith the highest funeral honors, in 
Upper Galilee. For three whole years did the 
people at large bewail his death : they called the 
year in which it took place, lamentum lamenta- 
bile ; and in speaking of him, they used to say 
that, from the time of Moses the prophet, no one 
.approached so near to him in wisdom and 
sound learning as Moses the son of Maimon. 
Notwithstanding his avocations as a physician, 
he devoted much of his lime to the composition 
of learned works, a few of which may be men- 
tioned ; the first he produced was his Pirush 
Hemishnah, or a commentary on the Mishna, 
which he began in Spain, when he was in the 
twenty-third year of his age, and finished in 
Egypt when he was about thirty. It was written 
in the Arabic language, and translated into 
Hebrew by rabbi Aben Tybbon. The best 
edition of this work is published with the Mishna, 
at Amsterdam, in 1608, in 16 vols. folio. His 
next work is entitled Jad Chazekeh, or Strong 
Hand, which is also named Mishna llathora, or 
the Reception of the l.aw : it consists of a com- 
pendium of the Talmud, and presents a com- 
plete code of Jewish, civil, and canon law, with 
a commentary. The best edition is that of Am- 
sterdam, in 1702, in 4 vols. folio. The principal 
work of this great man is entitled More Nevo- 
chiro, or Guide to the Perplexed, which is 
partly critical, partly philosophical, and partly 
theological ; its design being to illustrate and 
explain the meaning of the Scriptures. It was 
translated from the Arabic into Hebrew by rabbi 
Aben Tybbon in the year 1551, and published 
at Venice ; Buxtorf the younger gave an excel- 
lent version of it in the Latin tongue, which was 
published at Basil in 1629. Another important 
work of Maimonidcs is liis Sopher Haniitzoth, 
Book of Commandments, containing an expo- 
sition of the Mosaical law. The titles of his 
other works may be seen in Wolfii Biblioth. 
llebr. 

Maimon, Solomon, a dislinguislied Jewish 
philosopher, born in Lithuania, 1753, was the 
son of a poor rabbi, who directed his studies to 
the Talmud. After having lived in extreme 
poverty, his thirst for knowledge carried him to 
Germany, where he became known to Men- 
delssohn, in Berlin, and obtained asvisVance. from 
him. He pursued his studies, particularly in 
philosophy, with great zeal, turned his attention 
some time to pharmacy, travelled to Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Breslau, returned to Berlin, and 
died in Silesia, in 1800. He wrote Memoirs of 
his own Life (Berlin, 1792 — 93, 2 vols.). Mai- 
mmiana, illustrative of his character, were pub- 
lished by S. J. Wolff (Berlin, lb 13). Ho was 
the author of Essays on the Transcendental Phi- 
losophy (Berlin, 1790); Essay towards a New 
Logic, with letters to yEnesidemu.s (Berlin, 1794), 
in which he attempts to correct and define more 
accurately Kant’s transcendental logic ; a work 
On the Categories of Aristotle (1794); and Cri- 
tical Inquiries into the Human Mind (Leipsic, 
1797). In these writings he developes the doc- 
trines of the critical philosophy with great in- 
genuity. 

MAIN, udj, & n. s. I Old Fr. maffne^ of Lat. 
Dili tu'lahv, 71. s. ImagnuSf great. There is 


Maim'ly; 
Main'mast, 71. s. 
Main'sail, 
Main'sheet, 
Main'top, 
Main'yard. 
the bulk ; sum 


also a Goth, fnegn, vmfn ■ 
Saxon inejne ; Ttui. 
megin. Great; huije; 
mighty ; chief; priucipyj; 
leading; gross ; import 
^ tant : as a substantive, 
total ; whole ; greatest part ; 
power ; vigilance ; the ocean ; great and open 
sea : mainland, continent ; a large expanse of 
land: mainly, follows the various senses of 
main : mainmast is the chief or middle mast of 
a ship : mainsail and mainsheet, the sail of that 
mast : maintop, its top ; and mainyard, its yard. 


They committed themselves unto the sea, and 
hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, and made to< 
wards shore. Acts, 

He 'gan advance 

With huge force, and importable main. 

And tovrards him with dreadful fury prance. 

Spettser, 

Ne was it island then, 

Hut was all desolate, and of some thought 
By sea to have been from the C chick mainland 
brought. Id, 

Think you question with a Jew : 

You may as well go stand upon the beach. 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height. 

SkakspeoK. 

We ourselves will follow 
In the main battle, whicli on either side 
Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 

hU 

They allowed the liturgy and government of the 
church of England as to the main, 

Kinff Charkf. 

That vessel, that seemed very small upon ihiMnnin, 
seems a tall ship upon the Thames. 

Bp. Hall. 

These flaws, though mortals fear them, 

As dangerous to the pillared frame of heaven, 

Or to the earth’s dark basis underneath. 

Arc to the main inconsiderable. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

I should bo much for open war, O peers. 

If what was urged. 

Main reason to persuade immediate war, 

Bid not dissuade me most. 

That, which thou aright 
Belie vest so main to our success, I bring. 

Milton. 


A brutish vice. 

Inductive mainly to the sin of Eve. Id. 
W ilh might and main 
He hasted to get up again. Hudibras. 
They are mainly reducible to three. Hore. 
Our main interest is to be as happy as we can, 
and as long as possible. ' Tillolson. 

Nor tell me in a dying father’s tone, 

Be careful still of the main chance, my son ; 

Put out the principal in trusty hands ; 
liivo on the use, snd never dip thy lauds. 

Dryden. 

He fell, and struggling in the main 
Cried out for helping hands, but cried in 


With might and imim they chaced the murderous 


fox. 


Id. 


Id. 


With brazen trumpets, and inflated 1*®** 

Those whom Tyber’s holy forests hide. 

Or Circe’s hills from the mairUand divide. 

One dire shot, 

Close by the board the prince’s mainmast hore.^^ 
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All creatttves Idok to tio n^in chance, that is, food 
_ji jU^t»ang$, 


upon^breakihg; fais !i^ 11^ {all &om 

1 a mofnnm^, told the standers^by it was a mercj^ it 
was not his nech^ Spectator, 

Dictys could the fwointfip-maat bestride, 

And down the ropes with active vigour slide. 

Adduon. 


Say, why should the collect^ main 
I ttsslf within itself contain 1 
Why to its caverns should it sometimes creep, f 
Awi ^ith dhlisfatful silence sleep > 

On the loved bosom of its parent deep 7 3 

Prior, 


The metallick mattery now found in the jpcrpendi- 
cular intervals of the strata, was originally lodged 
|ia the bodies of those strata, being interspersed 
! amongst the matter whereof the said strata mainly 
IcoO^t* Woodward* s Natural History, 

'nw sharp hooks they took hold of the tackling 
dnAheld the mainyard to the mast ; then rowing 
iMm t the tackling, and brought the mainyard by 
H«iSfd* Arbuthnot, 

only ini ihd,<iwhi design, but they have 
QKaed him in every i j ^ edi . Pope, 

hilst they have bUakKi fhemsclves in various 
bg, they have been wanting in the one main 
thinfi Baker, 

I Have you beheld ho#, from the distant main^ 

The thronging waves roll oe, a numerous train. 

And foam, and bellow, till they reach the shore, 

'J here hurst their noisy pride, and are no more ? 

Young. 

But why 0 * death begin a tale ? 

Just now we're living sound and hale. 

Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 

Heave care owre side ! 

And large, before enjoyment’s gale. 

Leva tak the tide. 


MAiNyU.#. Lat. manusy the 

Main'pernor, >hand. A hand at 

Main'prtse, n. h. Sc v, a. j dice : mainprise is 
of French origin ; i. e. of main (Lat. maims) and 
pris (captus)y taken ; and signifies the delivery 
of a man into friendly custody ; bail : the main- 
pernor is the receiver of a person into such cus- 
tody, V 

Were it good,' 

To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast •, to set so rich a main 
In the nice hastfrd of one doubtful hour? 

Shakapoare. 

I He enforced the earl himself to fly, till twenty-six 
nobleiM became wUrinpsmers for his appearance at 
a certain day ; but, he making default, the uttermost 
^vantage was taken apainst his sureties. 

Drviei on Ireland, 

[ IV Braminghasn was executed for treason, 

I though the Ulurl of iDesmond was left to mainprise, 

Davies. 

fJbte its’ podr entertainer quarter ; 
diicharge or lUoiVipHzs, grant 
Delivery from this base restraint. Hudibras, 
To pate OUT tedious hours away. 

We tnio# a marry main. Earl Dorset's Song, 
W«B|f htltnH jttrt lito din, 

Aud luck^ wtaini ibilte people wise : 

juinblod gpMf if Imtune throw 'em. 
Shall, wdll as Viyden, form a poem. Prior, 

Matk is usually appllM by sernwen to what- 
is prindpar, as opposed to whatever is 
condary: Thus the mhm iatid is used in con- 
i^tiistiniqtt0i| to an island dir peulnsula ; and the 


main mast, the main wale, the main keel, and the 
main hatchway, are distinguifhed from the fore 
and mizen masts, the chann^ wales, tlie false 
keel, and the fore and aft highways, &c. 

M AINA, a moontainouiSptrict of the Mdrea, 
Greece, comprising the soum-eastem part of the 
ancient province of Laconia, but inhabited by a 
brave and very ^luperior race of men. See 
an ample account of them in our article Greece, 
vol. X. p. 637. It is the least fertile part of the 
peninsula. 

MAINE, District of, forming apart of the 
state of Massachusetts, North America, is bounded 
north-west and north by Lower Canada, east by 
New Brunswick, south-east and south by the 
Atlantic, and west by New Ilampilhire. Its 
length on the northern frontier is 280 miles, on 
the eastern 210 ; greatest length from north to 
south 225, and greatest breadth from east to 
west 195 ; and it is estimated to contain 32,628 
square miles. 

The counties, number of towns, population, 
and chief towns, are exhibited in the following 
table : — 


Counties. 

Towns. 

Population. 

Chief Towns. 

Cumberland 

24 

42,831 

Portland 

Hancock 

21 

22,500 

Castine 

Kennebeck 

33 

32,564 

Augusta 

Lincoln 

33 

42,992 

W iscasset 

Oxford 

28 

17,630 

Paris 

Penobscot 

20 

7,471 

Bangor 

Somerset 1 

26 

12,910 

^ Norridge- 
( wock 

Washington 

10 

7,870 

Machias 

York 

22 

41,877 

S York 

1 Alfred 

Total 

217 

228,705 



Portland is the chief town. The other most 
considerable towns, excepting the county towns 
exhibited in the preceding table, are Bath, Ilal- 
lowell, Kennebunk, Saco, Gardiner, Waterville, 
Belfast, Frankfort, Bucksport, Eastport, Bruns- 
wick, South Berwick, and Fryeburg,*^ There 
are thirteen banks in this district. 

Tliere is a college at Brunswick, theological 
schools at Hampden and Waterville, and aca- 
demies have been established at the following 
places, Augusta, Bath, Belfast, South Berwick, 
Bloomfteld, BluehiU, Bridgeton, Bristol, China, 
Farmington, Fryeburg, Gorham, Hallowell, 
Hampden, Hebron, Limerick, Macliias, Mon- 
moutu, Newcastle, North Yarmouth, Portland, 
Saco, Warren, and Wiscasset. Most of these 
academies have but small funds, and they are 
not all in operation. Good schools are sup- 
ported in all those parts of the district that have 
teen long settled. 

The most numerous denominations of Christians 
in the district of Maine arc, Congregationalists, 
who have 115 Churches; and Baptists, who have 
1 1 2 churches. The Friends have thirty-two raeoU 
ings. There arc some Methodists, and a few Epis- 
copalians. The citizens of Maine are under the 
same government, and have the same rights ana 
privileges as the citizens of Maasachusetts Proper. 
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This district sends Mven representatives to con- 
gress. 

The principal rivers are the Penobscot, Ken- 
nebeck, Androscogpi, Saco, St. Croix, and St. 
Johns. Tiie princml bays are Casco, Penob- 
scot, Frenchman’s, iKglishman’s, Machia’s, and 
Passamaquoddy. The most noted lakes are 
Moosehead, Umbagog, Sebago, Schoondic, and 
several others farther in the interior. 

Maine is rather an elevated country, having 
generally a diversihed surface. A tract com- 
mencing on the west side of the district, east of 
the White ^fountains in New Hampshire, and 
holding a ndith-east direction as far as the heads 
of the Aroostic, about 160 miles in length and 
sixty in its! greatest breadth, is mountainous. 
Katahdin^Mountain, in this range, is supposed to 
be the highest land between the Atlantic and the 
St. Lawrence. There is also a small mountain- 
ous tract in the northern extremity. The re- 
mainder of the district may be considered, 
generally, as a moderately hilly country. 

The tract of country along the sea-coast, from 
ten to twenty miles wide, embraces all the varie- 
ties of sandy, gravelly, clayey, and loamy soils, 
frequently interspersed at short distances ; sel- 
dom very rich ; in many places tolerably fertile, 
but generally poor. Of this section Indian corn, 
rye, barley, grass, &c., are the principal produc- 
tions. In the tract lying north of this, and ex- 
tending fifty miles from the sea in the western, 
eighty in the central, and ninety in the eastern 
part, the same kinds of soil are found, but they 
are less frequently diversified, and generally 
more fertile. The surface rises into large swells 
of generally good soil, between which, on the 
margin of the streams, are frequently rich inter- 
vals, and in other places sandy or gravelly pine 
plains, or spruce and cedar swamps. Of this 
section the principal productions are grass, 
Indian corn, wheat, barley, rye, flax, &c. 

The country beyond the limits above specified 
is but little settled. It exhibits great diversities 
in the appearance of its soil, growth of timber, 
and also in climate. The land on the Kenne- 
beck, and between this river and the Penobscot, 
is accounted the best in the district. It is well 
adapted to the various purposes of agriculture, 
and, as a grazing country, it is one of the finest 
in New England. 

An estimate of the quantity of grain produced an- 
nually, and of the average product per acre in six 
of the counties, is exhibited in the following table : 


Counties. 

1 

Bushels of wheat 
raised aanualiy. 

Bushels of In- 
dian com. 

' 

Bushels of ail | 
other kinds, in- | 
eluding pulse. | 

Average Bushels 
per acre. 

York 1 

12,350 

122,307 

26,860 

14 

Oxford 

14,508 

42,346 

115,792 

18 

Ciimherl. 

16,993 

V3JS6T 

29,127 

15 

Lincoln 

20,188 

82,564 

24,426 

18 

Kenneb. 

29,003 

73,659 

14,409 

19 

Somerset 

9,828 

21,842 

7,734 

18 




Average 

17 


Thougli^ the climate of Maine is subject to 
great extgiines of cold, yet the air k 

all parts Ijl the country is pure and salubrious 
The summers in most parts are favorable to the 
growth of all the vegetable productions of the 
northern states. In some parts, however, Indian 
corn, and some other plants of a more tender 
kind, are freuuently injured, and sometimes 
destroyed, by trosia late in the spring and early 
in autumn. The cold of winter is severe, yet the 
serenity of the sky, and the inviTOrating influence 
of the atmosphere, during the.’ same season, 
make amends, in some degree, for Uie severity 
of the weather. It is said mat an inhabitant on 
Kennebeck River reouires more clothing in win- 
ter to keep him comfortable in Boston than at 
home. Maine enjoys great facilities for com- 
merce. The coast is indented with bays, abound- 
ing in excellent harbours. All the settled paru 
of the country lie near a market, and the pi^ 
duce of the farmer is readily exchanged,^ 
money, at a good price. When the attentid)&| 
the inhabitants ot this district shall be 
generally turned towards improvement in agri- 
culture, and the resources ot the country mdlc 
fully developed, Maine will doubtless rise ift the 
scale of comparison with other parts of New 
England. The principal article of export is 
lumber. V’ast quantities of boards, shingles, 
clapboards, masts, spars, &c., are transported to 
the neighbouring states, to the West Indies, atid 
to Europe. Much of the firewood consumed in 
Boston, and Salem, is brought from Maine. 
Dried fish and pickled salmon are consfflerahlo 
articles of export. Beef, pork, butter, pot and 
pearl ashes, and some grain, are also among the 
exports. Great quantities of lime are annually 
exported to Thomastown. Limestone and \w; 
iron ore abound in many places. 

In manufacturing articles of prime necessity 
Maine greatly exceeds her proportion, when 
compared with the average of the United States. 
The principal manufactures consist of cotton and 
woollen cloths, hats, shoes, boots, leather, iron, 
nails, distilled spirits, and cordage. 

Maine, one of the large rivers of Germany, 
has its course in the west of the empire, and 
formed by the union of the Red and 
Maine, which rise among the mountains of Fran- 
conia, and unite near Steinhaus. It now takes 
a meandering course through the Bavarian circles 
of the Upper and Lower Maine, flows by Frank- 
fort, ana falls with a wide channel into the 
Rhine, opposite to Mentz. In its course it 
joined by a number of rivers,, the principal ot 
which are the Franconian Saale, the Regmt7.» 
the Tauber, and the Rodach. The Maine is na- 
vigable to Bamberg. • 

Maine, Lower, a province of the Bavan 
states, comprising the territories in 
acquired by the treaty of Vienna in 1815 ana 
exchanges consequent on jkhat treaty, is 1”® 
duchy of Wurzburg, tl^^ p^ttcipalijjr ofFu > 
and portions of the gritnd ' 

Fulda. The whole form an 
adjoining Baden, Hease-Caiiwl, 

Darmstadt, having an area of about 3000 sq 
miles, and a population of 423,000: ^ ^ 

vided into districts, like the rest of the ^ . 

states. The surface is hilly, etpept \n the neij, 
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bourhood of Wurzburg, one of the most beautiful 
and fertile parts of Germany. Among the liills, 
especially on the woody tract of the Spessart, it 
is much less productive. W ine is the principal 

S roduct; but the country about Wurzburg pro- 
uces corn for exportation. The only mineral 
found in abundance is salt: the manufactures are 
trifling. The chief forests are those on the hills 
of the Rhoen, the Steigerwald, and the Spessart. 
Tlie chief religion is the Catholic, but there are 
many Lutherans, and some Anabaptists. The 
chief town is Wurzburg. 

Maine, Upper, a circle or province of the 
Bavarian states, comprising the principalities of 
Bamberg, Upper Bayreuth, and the northern 
part of the Upper Palatinate. It adjoins Bohemia 
and Saxony, and has an area 3400 square miles, 
and 434,000 inhabitants. The chief town is 
Bayreuth, but a court of appeal sits at Bamberg. 
This province contains the extensive range called 
the Fichtelgebirge, and has all the characteristics 
of a hilly country, sucli as a keen but pure air, 
mines, and a light soil, more adapted to pastur- 
age, the cultivation of hemp or flax, and the 
growth of timber, than to corn. But in the 
neighbourhood of Bamberg the soil is of great 
fertility. Manufactures of the articles produced 
in the province, viz. the metals, flax, and timber, 
are conducted with great activity. The last, 
in particular, affords the means of an active 
traffic. All religious sects are tolLTate<l, and the 
two great parties are pretty equally divided, the 
Protestants being most numerous in Bayreuth, 
and the Catholics in the rest of the province. 

Maine et Loire, a department of the west of 
France, comprising a portion of Anjou, and the 
western part of Touraine, and contiguous to the 
department of the Maycnnc, the Sarthe, and the 
Tndre and Loire. Its extent is nearly 4000 
square miles : its population about 400,000. 
This territory is intersected by hills; the inter- 
vening tracts, with the exception of a few marshy 
districts, are fertile; the soil consisting of a mix- 
ture of black rich mould with a lighter sort of 
earth. The principal rivers arc the Loire, the 
Mayenne, the Sartne, the Authion, the I.ayon, 
and the Verzee. The products are corn, flax, 
hemp, fruit, and wine. Of vines, the tr entity 
raised is not inconsiderable ; but they .ire for 
the most part made into brandy. Cod is 
found to the annual amount of about 3000 tous, 
and considerable quantities of linen are manu- 
factured. The department belongs to the twenty- 
second military division, and is divided into five 
arrondissements, viz. Angers (the capital), Segre, 
Bauge, Saumur, Beaupreau: these are subdi- 
vided into thirty-four cantons, and 385 coiu- 
munes. 

Maine and Tauber, one of the ten circles of 
Baden. It comprehends the north-east corner 
t>f the grand duchy, and a small tract on the 
Maine, at some distance from tlie rest. The po- 
pulation is, about 96,000. It is divided into 
^ight bailiwics ; the chief town is Wertheira. 

Mainland, or Pomona, the largest of the 
Orkney Islands, which seo. 

Mainland of Shetland, the largest of llie 
SiiETi.AND Isles, which see. 

Mainour, Mamour, or Meinour, from the 


French manier, i. manu tractare, in a legal 
sense, denotes* the thing that a thief taketh away, 
or stealeth ; to be taken with the mainour is to 
be taken with the thing stolen about him: and 
again it was presented, that a thief was deli- 
vered to the sheriff or viscount, together witli 
the mainour. If a man be indicted, iliat he 
feloniously stole the goods of another, where, in 
truth, they are his own goods, and the goods be 
brought into court as the mainour ; and if it he 
demanded of him, what ho saitli to the goods, 
and he disclaim them : though he be accji.iitte<l 
of the felony, he shall lose the goods. If the 
defendant were taken with the mainour, and the 
mainour be carried to the court, they, in ancient 
limes, would arraign him upon the mainour, with- 
out any appeal or indictment.— Cmce/. Blacht. 
Comment. 

Mainots ; the inhabitants of the mountainous 
district of the Morca, called Maina, in the an- 
cient Laconia. According to Leake, J\Jaina is 
the Italian corruption for the Greek name Mmii, 
and the proper name of the people is Mauiati. 
They have been supposed to be the descendants 
of the ancient Spartans, but probably are com- 
posed of fugitives from all parts of Greece, who 
found safely in this remote corner, protected by 
the rocks and the sea. Their number is about 
60,000, of whom 15,000 are capable of bearing 
arms. They are Christians of the Greek church, 
and never submitted to the Turkish yoke. They 
are hardy, brave, and skilful in the use of arms, 
and, with the barbarous practice of robbery, 
unite the virtue of hospitality. Their hair d 
against the Turks is implacable, and they were 
among the first to distinguish themselves in the 
Greek revolution. Previous to that period, 
Maina was divided into a number of districts, 
each under a lapifano, over whom was a bet/, or 
head chief, residing at Kilriai. Public affairs 
were discussed in assemblies called sj/nocU, in 
which every Mainot had a voice. (See Chrt'ct y 
and illaimt.) 

MAINPLPNOUS differ from bail in that a 
man's bail may imprison, or surrender liim uj) 
before the appointed day of appearance ; main- 
pernors can do ninlher, but are h*drely sureties 
for his ajipearance at the day : Lad arc only 
sureties, answerable for llie special matter for 
which they stipulate ; mainpernors are bound 
to produce him to answer all charges wbal- 
cver. 

Mainprise, or Mainpiu/e. See Imprison- 
ment. The w rit of rnainprize, manueaplio, is a 
writ directed to the sheriff, coinmnnding him to 
take sureties for the prisoner's a[)pearance, 
usually called mainpernors, and to set him at 
large. See L\w\ 

MAINTAIN , V. a. & v. «. 4 Fr. maintenir ; 

Maintain'ablf, «i//. (Ital. viantenare ; 

M aintain'eu, n. 5, i Span, mantener ; 

Main'ten ANCE. ^ Port, manter : all 

of Lat. manu tenerc. To Uphold ; support, pre- 
serve; keep; keep up; defend; continue: main- 
tainable is, defensible ; justifiable : maintainer, 
he who supports; defends; presc.ves, mainte- 
nance is used by Chaucer for carriage ; general 
behaviour : in modern limes it follows the sense 
cf the other derivatives. 
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Mamtam talk with the duke, teat mv charity be 
not of him perceived. fd. Imt, 

I aeek not to wax great by others waioing ; 
SuBiceth, that I have maintaifu state, 

And sends the poor well pleased Irom my gate. 

Shakspeare* 

These possessions, being unlawfully gotten, could 
not be maintained by the just and honourable law of 
England. Davies, 

lleing made lord lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls 
sore beafen and shaken, and scarce maiutainablet he 
defended the place against the dauphin. 

Hayward, 

Lord Roberts was full of contradiction in his 
temper, and of parts so much superior to any in 
the company, that he could too well maintain and 
iustify those contradictions. Clarendon, 

'I'hc ingredients lieing prescribed in their sub- 
stance, maintain the blood in a gentle fermentation, 
reclude oppilations, and mundify it. Harvey, 

This place, these pledges of your love, maintain, 

Dryden, 

In tragedy and satire, I maintain against some of 
our modern criticks, that this ago and the last have 
excelled the ancients. Id. Juvenal, 

God values no man more or less, in placing him 
high or low, but every one as he tmiintains his post. 

C rew *s Cosmologia, 

It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder 
to be maintained by it. ('ould it ever yet feed, 
cloath, or defend its assertors? South. 

The maintainers and cherishers of a regular devo- 
tion, a true and decent piety. Id, Sermom, 

Here ten thousand images remain 
Without confusion, and their rank maintain, 

Jilackmore, 

Those of better fortune not making learning their 
maintenance, take degrees with little improvement. 

Swift, 

Nothing can be more unphilosophical than to be 
positive or dogmatical on any subject ; and even if 
excessive scepticism could be maintained, it would 
not be more aestructive to all just reasoning and in- 
quiry. Hume, 

Maintenance, in law, bears a near relation 
to Barretry ; being an officious intermeddling in 
a suit that does not belong to one, by maintaining 
or assisting either parly, with money or other- 
wise, to prosecute or defend it. This is an of- 
fence against public justice, as it keeps alive strife 
and contention, and perverts the remedial pro- 
cess of the law into an engine of oppression. 
By the Roman law, it was a species of the 
crimen falsi to enter into any confederacy, or do 
any act, to support another’s lawsuit, by money, 
witnesses, or patronage. A man may lawfully, 
however, maintain the suit of his near kinsman, 
servant, or poor neighbour, out of charity and 
compassion. Otherwise the punishment by com- 
mon law is fine and imprisonment ; and by stat. 
2% Hen. VIII. a forfeiture of £10. 

MAINTENON (Madame de), was descended 
of an ancient family, and her proper name was 
Frances D’ Aubigne. She was born in 1635, in a 
prison at Paris, wl ere her father had been incar- 
cerated ; and her mother being unable to support 
her, she fell to the care of her fathers sister, 
Madame Vilette. To escape this state o! depen- 
dence, she married the celebrated abbd Scarron, 
who himself subsisted on a pension allowed him 
by the court. She lived with him many years : 
but whe^ be died, in 1660, she found herself a« 


indigent as before her marriaro. Her friend* 
endeavoured to get her husband^s pension con. 
tinned to her, and presented so manypetitionsto 
the king, all beginning with ^the widow iSiarron 
most humbly prays your majesty, &c.' that he 
was quite weary of them, and would exclaim, 
^must 1 always be pestered with the widow 
Scarron V At last, however, through the recom- 
mendation of Madame de Montespan, he settled 
a much larger pension on her, and afterwards 
appointed her to take care of the education of 
the young duke of Maine, his son by Madame 
de Montespan. The letters she wrote on this 
occasion attracted the attention of the king, and 
were the origin of her advancement. lie bought 
her the lands of Maintenon, the only estate she 
ever had, and called her publicly Madame de 
Maintenon ; he came to ner apartment every 
day after dinner, before and after supper, and 
continued there till midnight : here he transacted 
business with his ministers, while she, engaged in 
reading or needle-work, never showed any desire 
to interfere with state affiiirs. About thtj end of 
168.5 it is said that Louis XIV. married her, he 
being then in his forty-eighth and she in her fiftieth 
year. She prevailed on him to found a religious 
community for the education of .300 young ladies 
of rank at St. Cyr, whither she frequently retired 
as a relief from that melancholy of wiiich slie 
complains so pathetically in one of her letters, 
and which few will suppose she should have 
been liable to in such an elevated situation. 
Louis, however, died before her in 171.5 ; when 
she retired wholly to St. Cyr, and spent the res? 
of her days in acts of devotion. What is most 
surprising is, that Louis left no certaiu provision 
for her, only recommending her to the duke of 
Orleans, She would accept no more than a pen- 
sion of 80,000 livres, which was punctually paid 
her till her death in 1719. A collection of her 
letters has been published, and translated into 
English ; from which her character will be best 
known. 

Maintenon, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eure and Loire, on the Lure 
Population 1600. Eleven miles north of Char- 
tres. 

MA'JOR, adj. Sc n. s.'x Lat. major. Greater, 

M A JOR ACTION, ra. 1. fin any respect: ^ 

Majoudo'mo, ^ substantive the field 

Ma'jor-oen'ebal, i officer above the cap- 

Major'ity. J tain ; a principal civil 

officer in towns and cities; the first^ proposition 
of a syllogism: majoration is used by Bacon for 
enlargement; increase: major domo {I'r.inajcur 
dome) is the principal officer of a domestic cst.a- 
blishment : major-general, a general officer next 
in rank to a full general : majority, the greater 
number ; the state of being greater : seniority of 
rank ; full age or manhood ; also, in an obsolete 
sense (Lat. imyores), ancestry. 

They bind none, no not though they be many, 
saving only when they are the major part of a gene- 
ral assembly, and then their voices, being more m 
number, must oversway their judgments who a 
fewer* Hooker, 

Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or go or stay, 

My major vow lies here. Shahpeart^ 



M A . 

Dtmglai, iifi^ high 

Yfhm hoi meurMOJiif nod fimt ii«i|[|iii anas, 

' from all ohldion chidf ". 

And aiitUaiy titli coital. id, Henrp JV. 

Theio be five waya of vmjcratUm of sounds : encio* 
tare simple $ enoloeure with dilatation ; dommunica- 
tton; leflectKMi coneurrent; and approach to the 
sensory* Bacon's Natural History, 

During the inianoy of Henry the lllrd, the barons 
were troubled in expelling the French: but this 
prince was no sooner come to his majority, but the 
WonS waged a ctuel war against him. Davies. 

The true meridian is a nuyor circle passing through 
the poles of the world and the zenith of any place, 
exactly diriding the east from the west. lirowne. 

Of evil parents an evil generation, a posterity not 
unlike their majority ; of mischievous progenitors, a 
venomous and destructive progeny. Id. 

The swt/or of our author's argument is to be under- 
stood of the material ingredients of bodies. Boyle. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts that maJieth the total greater. 

Grew*M Cosmologia. 

Major-genoroX Rangaan returned with the French 
king’s ansM^r. 7*at/er. 

It was highly probable the majority would be so 
wise as to espouse that cause which was most agree- 
able to the public weal, and by that means hinder a 
sedition.'^ ^ Addison. 

Af iti senates so in schools, 

Mfqjotity ef voices rules. Prior. 

Decent executions keep the world in awe ; for tliat 
reason the majority of mankind ought to be hanged 
every year* Arbuthnot. 

In common discourse w^ denominate persons and 
things according to the mt^jar part of their character: 
he is to be called a wise man who has but few follies. 

lVatts*s Logick, 

^ As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if it were pos- 
sible to influence, by such base means, the ttMjority 
of the electors of Great' Britain, tochuse such men 
as would probably give up their liberties ; if it were 
possible to influence by such means a majority of the 
members of this house to consent to the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power, I wduld readily allow that 
the calcttlations made by the gentlemen of the other 
side were just, and their infcrence true. 

Sir Robert Walpole, 

Whether the nu^ority of the members of any civil 
community have a right to compel all the members 
of it to pay towards the maintenance of a set of 
teachers appointed by the majority, to pfeach a par- 
ttoular system of doctrines, is a question which might 
admit a serious discussion. Bp. Watson. 

Major, in law, a person who is of age to 
yaanage his own atfairs. By the civil law a man 
I* not a mirior tin the age of tWenqhKve years ; 

Engiana he is a major at twenty-one; in 
womaaiidy at twenty, &c. 

Majok, to logic, is understood of the first 
proposirion of a re^lar syllogism. It is called 
Jwjor, necRnse it has a more extensive sense than 
*na minor preposition, as containing the princi- 
]|ial temia 

Mharot, In the art of war, is the title of reveral 
of yeiy^4lpiretit ranks and functions ; as, 
the same authority over his 
jlnimmeiM'gs has over his squad. He 

'“JjfWhi them in Aeir ditferent beats ; is daily at 
jroeii wWi sbi^nts, to know the number of 
duty ; and marches at their head 
mey Wt in a body. In the day of battle, 
exercise, he must be very attentive to the 
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orders given him, that he may ieg< yb hls i)eats 
occordinff to the moveknenlh oMNrred; Fift^m06r, 
he that plays best on the fife. He has the same 
authority over the fifei^ drum-major has 

over tlie drummers. Heffa^es them their duty, 
apDoints them for guard|(^li|l. 

ihe Major-General is the next officer to the 
lieutenant-general. His chief business is to re- 
ceive orders from the general, or in his absence 
from the lieutenant-general of the day; which 
he is to distribute to the brigade-majors, with 
whom he is to regulate the guards, convoys, de- 
tachments, See. On him rests the whole fatigue 
and detail of duty of the army roll. He is 
charged with the encampment of the army; 
places himself at the bond of it whehthey march ; 
marks out the ground of the camp to the quarter- 
master-general; and places the new guards for 
the safety of the camp. When the army is to 
march, he dictates to the ficld-officcrs tlie order 
of the march, which he has received from the 
general, and on other days gives them the parole. 
In a fixed camp he is charged with the foraging, 
with reconnoitring the ground for it, and posting; 
the escorts. In sieges, if there are two separate 
attacks, the second belongs to him ; but if tlicre 
is but one, he takes, either from the right 'or left 
of the attack, that which the lieutenant-general 
has not chosem. When the army is under afms 
he assists the lieutenant-general, whose orders he 
executes. If the army marches to an engagement 
his post is at the head of the guards of the army, 
until th^ are near enough to the enemy to rejoin 
their different corps ; after which he retires to bis 
own proper post : for the major-generals are dis- 
posetf in the order of battle as the lieutenant- 
generals are ; to whom, liowevor, they are subor- 
dinate for the command of their divisions. The 
major-general has one aid-de-camp paid for 
executing his orders. 

Major or a IIiximent of Foot, the next 
officer to the lieutenant-colonel, generally pro- 
moted from the eldest captain. He is to take 
care that the regiment be well exercised, to see it 
march in good order, and to rally it in case of 
being broken in action : he is the only officer 
among the infantry that is allowed to be on 
horseback in time of action, tliat b.e may the 
more readily execute the colonel’s orders. 

Major of a Regimfcst of Horse, as well as 
of foot, ought to be a man of integrity, courage, 
activity, experience, and address : he should keep 
a detail of the regiment in every particular ; he 
should be skilled in horsemanship, and ever at - 
tentive to his business; one of his principal 
functions is, to keep an exact roster of the offi- 
cers for duly : he should have a perfect know- 
ledge in all the military evolutions, as he is 
obliged by his post to instruct others, &c. 

Major op Artillery, is the next officer to 
the lieutenant-colonel. His post is very labori- 
ous, as the whole detail of the corps rests with 
him'; and therefore all the non-commissioned 
officers are subordinate to him, as his title of 
serjeant-major imports: in this ouality they 
must render him an exact account of every thing 
which comes to their knowledge, either regarding 
the duty or wants of the artillery and soldiers, 
lie should possess a perfect knowledge of the 
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power of lyl^Uery) tc|^er with all its erolutions. 
In the iielahe gofsjaily tp receive orders from 
the brigade-majo^^and, cdlpimunicates them witli 
the parole to his; f&I^Hors, and then dictates 
them to the adjutemt«4 should be a very 
good mathematician i^d be well acquainted 
with every thing belonging to the train of ar- 
tillery. 

' Major of Brigade. See Brigadf.-Major. 
He is appointed only in camp : he goes every 
day to head-quarters to receive orders from the 
adjutant-general : thence he goes to give the 
orders, at the place appointed, to the different 
majors or adjutants of the regiments which com- 
pose the brigade, and regulates with them the 
number of officers and men which each are to 
furnish for the duty of the army ; taking care to 
keep an exact roster. In short, the major of 
bri^de is charged with the particular detail in 
his own brigade, in much the same way as the 
adjt^tant^general is charged with the general de- 
tail of the duty of the army. He sends every 
morning to the adjutant-general an exact return, 
by battalion and company, of the men of his 
brigade missing at the retreat, or a report ex- 
pressing that none are absent : he also mentions 
the officers absent with or without leave. 

Major OF Engineers, commonly called sub- 
director, should be well skilled in military archi- 
tecture, fortitication, gunnery, and mining. He 
should know how to fortify in the field, to attack 
and defend all sorts of posts, and to conduct the 
works in a siege, &c. See Engineer. 

MAJORCA, an island of the Mediterranean 
belonging to Spain, is nearly a square, the parallel 
sides lying north-east, and south-west, and 
W. N. W., and E. S. E. ; the former are nearly 
straight, without indentation of consequence ; but 
the latter are deeply indented by gulfs. The 
greatest length is nfty, and the medium breadth 
forty miles, containing a surface of 1440 square 
miles. 

In general this island is mountainous and 
rocky, particularly on the north-west, where are 
the two conspicuous elevated mountains of Pugg- 
major and Galatz. On this side the shore is 
formed of precipices, furiously beaten by the 
sea, and has no place of shelter for a ves.sel, ex- 
cept the insignificant port of Seller. The island 
has no stream that deserves the name of river, but 
is sufficiently watered by the torrents from the 
mountains, many of which find their way to the 
sea. The climate is temperate, and in general 
healthy. The mountains of the north coast shel- 
ter the rest of the island from the cold north 
winds, which blow with great violence out of the 
gulf of Lyon, and also arrest the clouds, which 
condense into light rains and dews, that animate 
vegetation and moderate the beats of summer, 
during which season the atmosphere is also re- 
freshed by sea breezes. The mountains, how- 
ever, often create transient storms of great vio- 
lence. 

The mineral productions are coal (veins of 
which are found in several places, but none are 
worked), limestone, marbles, slate^ and mill- 
stones. Near Campos is the only niineral spring 
in the island, which ic sulphurous. The vegfe- 
tabies are similar to those on the opposite coast 


of Spain. The quantity qf ^wheat and barley 
produced ii^sufficient for the consumption of 
the island by 50,000 fane^' to make up which 
it depends on Barbaiy, %c. This deficiency 
does not, however, proceed from the infertility 
of the soil, so much as from the imperfect 
state of cultivation, and the quantity oi waste 
land. ^ 

The only wild quadrupeds ai% hares, rabbits, 
and a few foxes : the domestic animals, in 1805, 
were 2000 horses, 9000 asses ^pd mules, 6000 
head of horned cattle, 61,000 sh^,'34,000 goats, 

25.000 hogs. The horses are weak and ill-shaped ; 

the asses and mules strong and hardy ; the horned 
cattle poor and weak ; the sl^eep large and their 
wool fine, their milk as weir as that of the goats 
is made into cheese ; the hogs are large and fat, 
and their flesh is the most common animal food. 
Common fowls are plentiful, but gee 3 (^^^id ducks 
very scarce. ^ 

The population of the island is ^imated at 

136.000 souls, of whom 2000 are^riests and 
monks, and 1200 nuns. The manl||^tures are 
confined to some coarse linens and woollens, 
sail-cloth, and a little silk : the woollen girdles 
fabricated here are sent to Italy and Maha, the 
sail-cloth to Carthagena for the navy. 

The island has two cities, thirty villages, and 
twenty hamlets. The most conspicuous points 
of the coast are those which form the angles of 
the square, viz. Cape Pera the north-east, Capo 
Salinas the south-east, Cape Dragonera ifie 
south-west, and Cape Formentor the north-west. 
In the topographical description we shall com- 
mence at Cape Pera, and make the circuit of the 
island by the south. Manacor, two leagues south 
of this cape, is on a small cove, with good an- 
chorage and fresh water, which issues from a 
grotto eighty yards from the beach. Gala liongo 
affords shelter to small vessels in bad weather : 
on it is the hamlet of Colomb. Port Pera can 
receive five or six moderate sized vessels, which 
may lie sheltered from all winds but south-east ; 
on the left hand entering is a ruined castle. Gala 
Figucra, north of Cape Salinas, is only fit for 
long boats. Campas west of Cape Salinas. The 
Gulf of Palma is fourjeagues deep, with good bot- 
tom all over it, but expoMd to soutli-west winds, 
which throw in a greateAell, prolonging its west 
shore. The first placets Fort St. Carlos on a 
point, to which succeeds Port au Pins, a cove 
protected by its fort on its north point, in which 
frigates may anchor close to the shore, tolerably 
sheltered from all winds in ten fathoms. Here 
is also a haven for vessels of twelve feel, the en- 
trance of which may be closed by a chain. Next 
to Port au Pins is Belew Castle, of considerable 
size, on a hill, and with a garrison in war of 1^0 
men. Attached to it, on the north, is a lower, 
which serves as a state prison. The lazaret, 
tween this castle and Palma, is built op the side 
of a hill, and is in very bad order. . 

Palma, the capital of the 
of the gulf, built semicirtipbi^ on a nsin^ 
ground. It has 33,000 inbahiilitSi the struts m 
general narrow and ill-paved^ ’and 
large but plain. The chief J^iwings ®j|®^ ^ 
palace of the captain-general^ a caffiedral, n 
churches, ten convents of men and eleven 
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women, the exchange, a towd house^ four hospi- 
tals, and a theatre. The town is sqimunded oy 
a wall fourteen palms thick, and dunked bv thir- 
teen bastions, several of which have recfoubts, 
with two half moons and a horn-work. On the 
land side is a wide dry ditch, and towards the 
sea a narrow fausse bray. It has dve gates tow- 
ards the land, and three from the sea. Its haven 
is only fit for small vessels, who make fast along- 
side a narrow mole, 500 yards long, on the ex- 
tremity of which is a battery. One of the 
most considerable streams of the island, called la 
Riera, runs past the walls of the city ; it is only 
a mountain torrer.t, which nearly dries in summer^ 
but in winte’* is often much swollen, and does 
considerable damage. Palma is also the seat of 
government of the isles Ilaleares^ and Pityuses, 
which is composed of a captain-general for the 
military, and a royal audience of eight persons 
for civil affairs ; these authorities are independent 
of each other, but are both immediately account- 
able to the supreme council of Castile. Palma 
has a society for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, &c., and two printing presses ; 
from which, however, tliore issues only govern- 
ment orders <and advertisements of sales and local 
news. 

Port Pdsquet, west of Cape Figuera, and the 
west point of the gulf of Palma, has good an- 
chorage in three to six fathoms, but is exposed to 
the south-west. Off its south-east point are two 
islets, which shelter it in that direction. Andraceio, 
or Andraig, is a well built town of 4000 inhabi- 
tants : near it is a cove, two miles deep, and a 
musket shot broad, which serves as its port, but 
admits only small craft. Friou, south of Cape 
Dragonera, is an open road. Uanulbufar, north- 
east of Cape Dragonera, is a town of 5000 inha- 
bitants, on the summit of a mountain. Seller 
Cove, nearly in the middle of the north-west side 
of the island, is at the extremity of a beautiful 
valley, bounded by barren hills : its entrance is 
difficult, and is protected by a battery of four 
guns : it is only visited by small craft, to load 
oranges, which the valley produces in abundance 
and which are shipped from the village of St. Ca- 
tharine. Polenza Hay (Portus Minor), between 
Cape Formentor on the west and Cape Pinor on 
the east, has also wod anchorage all over it, from 
twenty-seven fathoms at the entrimce to three 
t'cw its head. It has a land-locked cove, in 
■which one ship may anchor in four fathoms, 
under a tower with some cann on ; south of which 
M a good watering place. The open town of 
Folenza is two miles from the shore, at tlie head 
of the bay, and behind a hill : it has 6000 inha- 
bitants. Alcuida Bay (Portus Major) is separated 
from Polenza Bay by a peninsula, whose north 
point is Cape Pinar, and the south C'ape Mi- 
norca, or Alcuida. Cape Ferroul is the east 
point of the bay, within which is good anchorage 
ror large ships. About thirty vessels of easy 
draft may lay pej^ctly sheltered at the head of 
the bay, near ^ sihall island, within which, on 
the main land, 20Q yards from the shore, is a 
a rock, with fresh water. 

, The city of Alcuida, the second of the island, 

on the peninsula that separates the two bays, 
und situated«on an eminence, two miles from the 


shore of Alcuida Bay. ^fc^opulatkni is at pre- 
sent but 800, being consequence of 

its unhealthiness, from 4' lake in the 

vicinity: it is surround^ ^ old walls and a 
dry ditch, with two fort|'an| i garrison of thirty 
men. V 

Dragonera Island is but a quarter of a mile 
distant from Cape Dragonera, the west point of 
the island ; and in the middle of the passage is a 
ledge of rocks, level with the water, but with a 
deep channel on each side. Cabrera is three 
leagues south-west of Cape Salinas. 

MAIPO, a large river of Chili, in the province 
of Hancagua, noted for the number of persons 
drowned in it. It runs with such force, that, at 
the time of its floods, no bridge can be found to 
resist its impetuosity. Its waters are also im- 
pregnated with salt, and on this account are not 
fit for drinking. It abounds in trout, and enters 
the Pacific Ocean in lat. 33® 43' 2" S. 

MAIIiAN (John-James D’Ortous de), an .emi- 
nent French writer, descended of a noble family 
at Besiers, and born in that city in 1678. He 
was one of the most illustrious members of the 
Academy of Sciences, and of the French Academy. 
In 1641 he succeeded Fonlenelle as secretary to 
the academy. This station he Hlled with the 
most distinguished success till 1744. Tlie chief 
of his works are, 1. Dissertation sur la Glace, 
1749, 12mo., since translated into German and 
Italian. 2. Dissertation sur la Cause de la Lu- 
miere des Phosphores, 1717, 12mo. 3. TmilC* 
llistorique ct Physique de I’Aurore Boreale, 
12mo. 1733; afterwards much enlarged in Ito. 
in 1754. 4. Lettre au Pere Parennin, contc- 

nant Diverses Questions sur la Chine, r2mo. 5. 
A great number of the papers in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, of which he published 
some volumes. 7, The Eloges of the Acade- 
micians of the Academy of Sciences, who died 
in 1741, 1742, 1743, in 12mo., 1747. His re- 
putation extended into foreign countries. He 
was a member of the Imperial Academy at Pe- 
tersburg, of the Royal .\cademy of London, of the 
institution at Bologne, of the royal societies of 
Edinburgh and Dpsal, See. The chancellor, J)a- 
guesseau, appointed him president of the .lournal 
des S^avans; a station which he filled very much 
to the satisfaction of the public. He was ready at 
repartee. Being asked what an honest man was, 
* an honest man, said he, is one whose blood is 
refreshed with the recital of a good action.^ He 
died at Paris of a dettuxion of the lungs, in 1771, 
aged ninety-three. 

MAIRE, La, Straits of, a narrow channel 
or passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, be- 
tween Terra del Fuego and Staten Land, so 
called from tbe name of a navigator, who dis- 
covered it in the year 1616. It is about fifteen 
miles long, and us many broad. Accoiding to 
Cook, the entrance of the straits should not be 
attempted, but with a fair wind and moderate 
weather, and upon the very beginning of the 
tide of flood, which happens here at the full and 
change of the moon, about one or two o’clock : 
and it is best to keep as near to the Terra del 
Fuego shore as the winds will admit. 

MAISTRE (Ixmis Isaac le), called also Sacy, 
was born at Paris in 1613, He was made priest 
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in 1648, MA goon after choien dimctor of the 
religieuse of Port Royal des Champg. As these 
were accused of Jansenism, the Jesuits persecuted 
them ; and in 1661 he was obliged to conceal 
himself; and in 1066 'was committed to the 
Bastile. During his confinement he is said to 
have composed the book Figures de la Bible. 
To le Maistre’s confinement the public are in- 
debted for a French translation of the Bible, 
finished in 1668, the evening before the feast of 
All Saints ; when he recovered his liberty, after 
an imprisonment of two years and a half. He 
was presented to the king and the minister; and, 
all the favor he asked from them was, that they 
would send several times a year to examine the 
slate of the prisoners in the Bastile. He con- 
tinued at Paris till 1 675, when he retired to Port 
Royal, which place he was again obliged to leave 
in 1679. He then settled at Pompone, where he 
died January 4th, 1684, aged seventy-one. Ilis 
works are, 1 . La Traduction de la Bible, with 
explanations of the spiritual and literal meaning 
from the fathers; chiefly by Du Fosse, Hure, 
and Tourneaux. This is one of the best French 
translations that have yet appeared, and the best 
edition is that of Paris in 32 vols. 8vo. 1682, &c. 
2. Une Traduction des Pseaumes scion P llebreu 
et la Vulgate, in 12rno. 3. Une Version des 
Homelies de St. Chrysostome sur St. Matthieu, 
3 vols. 8vo. 4. La Traduction de Flmita- 
tion de Jesus Christ (sous Ic nom de Beuil, 
prieur de St. Val), Paris, 1663, 8vo. 5. Celle 
de Phedre, 12mo. (sous le nom de St. Aubin). 
6. De trois Comedies de Terence, in 12ino. 7, 
Des Lettres de Bongars (sous le nom de Brian- 
ville). 8. Du Poeme de St. Prosper sur les in- 
grates, in 12mo. en vers et eu prose. 9. Les 
Euluminures de rAlnianacIv des Jesuites, 1654, 
12mo., and 1733. 10. Heures de Port- Royal, 
in 12mo. 11. Lettres de Piet^, Paris, 1690, 2 

vols. 8vo. 

MAITEA, the native name of a small but 
populous island of the South Pacific Ocean, 
supposed to have been discovered by Quiros in 
1606, who called it Dezana; Bougainville called 
it Boudoir; captain Wallis, who visited it in 
1769, called it Osnaburg. It is in subjection 
to the sovereigt^ of Otaheitc, and belongs to the 
chief of Teiarraboo. It is situated to the east of 
that peninsula, at the distance of more than 
twenty leagues ; and, being lofty, is always ob- 
served by ships which approach Otaheite from 
the eastward. It is not above three miles in 
circuit: the southern side descends gradually, 
and has a border of low land next tlie sea. Pearls 
are procured here in exchange for iron. To the 
eastward it is enclosed by a coral reef. lj>ng, 
148® 12" W., lat. 17° 53' S. 

MAITLAND (Sir Richard), a Scottish poet 
and eminent public character, born in 1490. He 
was educated at St. Andrews, and went to 
France to study the laws. Upon bis return, 
says Mackenzie, be became a fevorite of James 
V., and was made an extraordinary lord of ses- 
sion in 1553. By a letter of James VL it ap- 
pears that ‘ Sir Richard had served his grandsire, 
gi^sire, goodam, his mother, and himself, 
fiitthfully, in many public offices/ He became 
blind before 1561, or his sixty-fifth year ; not- 


withstanding which be was made a senator of Uie 
college of^tnlace, by the title of lord Letbington, 
Novemberil^lth 1561 ; and on the 20th of De- 
cember, }562, one of the council and lord privy 
seal, which last office he held till 1567, when he 
resigned it in favor of John his second son. 
Sir Richard continued a lord of session during 
all the troublesome times of the regents, in the 
minority of James VI., till 1584, when he re- 
signed : he died March 20th 1586. 

Maitland (William), F. R. S., an eminent 
Scottish antiquarian, born in Brechin in 1693. 
He was originally brought up as a hair merchant, 
but gave up business and came to London, 
where he published an extensive history of this 
metropolis, in one volume folio, which was 
reprinted after his death, with additions, in two 
volumes. His other works were, The History 
of Edinburgh, in one volume folio ; and a treatise 
on the History and Anti(|uitics of Scotland, in 
one volume folio. A second volume of thiswork 
was afterwards published by Dr. Granger. Mr. 
Maitland travelled into some of the northern 
countries of Europe, and died at Montrose in 
1757, unmarried. 

MAITSHA, a district of Abyssinia, in the 
province of Gojara, consisting of the country on 
both sides of the Abyssinian Nile, previous to 
its falling into the lake of Dembea. It is flat 
and marshy, and has been abandoned by thf} 
Agows, its original possessors, to colonies of the 
Galla. It produces little or no corn, but de- 
pends entirely for subsistence upon a plant 
called ensete. The inhabitants rear large fine 
cattle, and some indifferent horses. 

MAITTAIRE (Michael), A.M., a learned 
writer, born in 1668. Dr. South, canon of 
Christ Church, made him a student of that 
house, where he took the degree of A. M. March 
2.3d 1696. From 1695 till 1699 he was second 
master of Westminster school. In 1706 he 
published Gr:ec« Lingufe Dialecti, in usum 
Scholffi Westmonasteriensis, 1706, 8vo. ; reprinted 
at the Hague in 1738; and in 1712 the English 
Grammar, applied to and exemplified in the 
English Tongue, 8vo. In 1711 he published 
Remarks on Mr. Whiston’s Account of the 
Convocation's proceedings with relation to him- 
self, 8vo. ; and An Essay against Arianisro, and 
some other Heresies; or a Reply to Mr. W. 
Whiston’s Historical Preface, &c., 8vo. In 1709 
he gave the first specimen of his skill in typo- 
graphical antiquities, by publishing Slephanorum 
Histori Vitas Ipsorum ac Libros Complwtens, 
8vo. This was followed, in 1717, by Hisloria 
Typographorora aliquot Parisienshim, Vitas et 
Libros Complectens, 8vo. In 1719 Annales 
Typogr^hici, ab artis inventi# origine, ad an- 
num MD. 4to. The second volume,* continued 
to 1536, was published at the Hague in H20; 
with an introductory letter of John TSoIttd da 
Prima Typographiae Invention^ t W was amo the 
third, continuea to 1556, and by an 
to 1664, in 1725. In 1733 WW publwwd at 
Amsterdam the fourth rolttltta# ,l»nti“ 

1662. In 1741 the work yras at 

London, by tl»e publication of the fifth aiw las 
volume, with an index to the wholes , Th^® 
four volumes were in two parts 
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intermediate yean he was emplwed oa various 
useful works. In 1713 he puflUsilftd, by sub- 
scription^ Opera et Fragmenta Vetenim Foeta- 
rum, in 2 vols. folio. ’In 1714 he published a 
Greek Testament, in 2 vols. The classics, which 
he published separately, with indexes, came out 
in the following order: — In 1713 Christus Pa- 
tiens, Justin, Lucretius, Phsedrus, Sallust, 
Terence. In 1715 Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 
C. Nepos, Florus, Horace, Juvenal, Ovid, 
Virgil. .In 1717 Caesar, Martial, Q. Curtius. 
In 1718, and 1725, Velleius Paterculus. In 
1719 Lucan. In 1720 Bonefonii Carmina. In 
1721 Batrachomyomachia Graeco ad Veterum 
Exemplarium fidcm Uecusa: Glossa Graeca; 
var. lect. vers. Lat. &c. illustrata, Bvo. In 1722, 
Miscellanea Grsccorum aliquot Scriptorum Car- 
mina, cum vers. Lat. et Notis, 4to. In 1725 
and 1741, Anacreon in 4to. In 1724 he com- 
piled, at the request of Dr. Freind, an index to 
the splendid folio edition of Arctaeus, in 1723. 
In 1726 he published Petri Petiti Medici 
Parisieiisis in tres priores Aretaei Cappadocis 
Libros Commentarii ; nunc primura editi, 4to.; 
a work found among the papers of Gravius. 
From 1728 to 1733 he published Marmorum 
Arundelianorum, Seldenianorum, aliorumque 
Acad.Oxon. Donatarum, una cumCommentariis 
et Indice, folio, with an Appendix. Uis Fpistola 
ad D. P. des Maizcaux, in quh Indicts in 
Annales Typographicos ^ Methodus explicatur, 
&c,, is printed in the Present State of tlie He- 
public of Letters, August 1733, p. 142. His 
life of U. Stephens in Latin, with a complete 
list of his works, is .prefixed to the improved 
edition of U. Stephens’s Thesaurus, 4 vols. 
folio, in 1734. In 1736 appeared Antiquae In- 
scriptiones dum, folio ; being a commentary on 
two large copper tables discovered near Hera- 
clea in the bay of Tarentum. ,In 1739 he 
addressed to Anne, empress of Russia, a small 
Latin poem, entitled Carmen Epinicium Au- 
gustissimsc Russorum Imperatrici Sacrum. In 
1741 he published anonymously Plutarch’s 
Apophthegniata, 4to. His last publication was 
Senilia, sive Poetica aliquot in Argumentis varii 
Generis Tentamina, in 4to., 1742. He died in 
1747, aged seventy-nine. liis valuable library, 
which had been fifty years in collecting, was 
sold by auction in 1747 and 1748. 

MAIZE, n. «. A native name for Indian 
wheat. 

The whole maiMS plant has the appearance of a 
i^ed. This plant is propagated in England only as 
a curiosity, but in Amenca it is the principal sup- 
port of the inhabitants, and c.onsequentiy propagated 
with great care. Miller. 

^ Maize affords a very strong nourishment, but more 
viscous than wheat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Haizb, or Indian corn. See Zea. 

make, V. 0 ., V. n. & n. i Sax. raacan, 

MjtE£-BAT£, n. s* # machian ; Teut. 

Maeeh, As. ' \ machen ; Belg. 

Make-veack, k meken, as Mr. 

Make^'wevoht. 3 Thomson sug- 

gests, ffetii Goth, mtiga, to have power or efR- 
oency; Tb create ; form ; produce ; compose ; 
rorcej effect; establish; incur; gain; incline or 
tend to ; amount to ; reach ; put or place ; give; 


regard. The following are idioQUUic phrases 
derived from this important word ^To make 
away,* which is, to transfer; ‘to make away 
with,* to expend : * make accounV or make ac- 
count of,* to reckon, estejem, or regard ; ‘ make 
free with,* to treat unceremoniously or rudely : 
* make good,* maintain ; fulfil : ‘ make light of/ 
consider lightly, or as of no consequence : * make 
much of/ to treat as important or of conse- 
quence ; cherish : * make of,* to understand re- 
specting; consider: ‘make over/ to transfer; 
settle : ‘ make out/ clear ; explain ; prove : 
‘ make up,* to ^thcr logetlier ; compose ; shape ; 
also to reconcile; repair; compensate. As a 
neuter verb, to make signifies to operate; con- 
tribute ; have effect ; travel ; tend : * to make 
away with/ to destroy ; ‘ make for,* advantage ; 
favor : ‘ make up for,* to compensate : ‘ make 
with/ to concur: make, as a substantive, is form; 
nature ; appearance ; stature. Dr. Johnson 
well observes, ‘ This is one of the words so fre- 
quently occurring, and used with so much lati- 
tude, that its whole extent is not easily compre- 
hended, nor are its attenuated and fugitive 
meanings easily caught and restrained. The 
original sense, including either production or 
formation, may be traced through all the varieties 
of application.* 

A make-bate is a breeder of quarrels ; make- 
peace, a reconciler of them : make-weight, any 
small substance designed to make up a given 
weight. 

And thei seyden to him whi the disciplis of Jon 
fasten ofte and maken preieris, also and of the Fa- 
risees, but thin eten and drynken I Lnh. v. 

Allc thingis weren viaad by hym, and withouten 
him was maad nothing, that thing that was inaad. 

IViclif, Jon. 

Let us make man in our image. Gen. i. 26. 

Joseph made ready his chariot, and went up to 
meet Israel. Genesis. 

She made haste, and let clown her pitcher. 

Gen, xxiv. 46. 

I have 7nade thee a god to Pharaoh. 

Exod. vh, 1. 

He fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had 
nuide it a molten calf. Exod. xxxii. 4. 

He shall make amends for the harm tliat he haili 
done. Leviticus. 

Joshua and all Israel made as if they werci beaten 
before them and lied. Josh. viii. 15. 

Give 'unto Solomon a perfect heart to build the 
palace for the which 1 have made provision. 

1 Cfnvu. xxix. 19. 

Wealth makeih many friends ; but the; poor is se- 
parated from his neighbour. Erov. xix. 4. 

I sought for a man among thciu that should make 
up the hedge, and stand in the gap before me for the 
land. 'Ezekiel. 

They made light of it, and went their ways. 

Matth, xxii. 

They all began to make excuse. Luke xiv, 18. 

The man hath servid you of his conainges 

And forlhrid well your law in his tnakinges. 

Chaucer. Legende of Good Wtmen, 

You be indeed makers or marrers of all men’s 
manners within the realm. Ascham’s Schoolmaster, 

Ho will not let slip any advantage to make amay 
him whose just title, ennobled by courage and 
goodness, may one day shake the seat of a never- 
securc tyranny. Sidney, 
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The king, hearing of their adventure, euddenty 
falls to take pride in mahitig much of them, extolling 
them with infinite praises. /d. 

Love in her passions, like a right makehaief whis- 
pered to both sides arguments of quarrel. Id, 
Clarence was, by practice of evil persons about 
the king his brother, called thence away, and soon 
after, by sinister means, was clean tmide awa^. 

Spenser on Ireland, 

There lavish nature, in her best attire. 

Pours forth sweet odours, and alluring sights ; 
And art with her contending, doth aspire 
T’ excel the natural with mnde delights. Spenser. 
Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the world 
for them. Hooker, 

Whatsoever, to make up the doctrine of man’s 
salvation, is added as in supply of the scripture’s 
insufficiency, we reject it. Id, 

She may give so much credit to her own laws, as 
to make their sentence weightier than any bare and 
naked conceit to the contrary. Id. 

Antiquity, custom, and consent, in the church of 
God, makinfr irilh that which law doth establish, are 
themselves most sufficient reasons to uphold the same, 
unless some notable publick inconvenience enforce 
the contrary. Id. 

My mother I slew at my very birth, and since 
have made away two of her brothers, and liaply to 
make way for the purposes of others against myself. 

Hayward. 

Make on, upon the heads 
Of men, struck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of those remain and stand. 

Ben Jomon*s Catiline. 

I’he Venetians, provoked by the Turk with divers 
injuries, both by sea and land, resolved, without 
delay, to make war likewise upon him. Knolles. 

The grand master, guarded with a company of 
most valiant knights, drove tliem out again by force, 
and made good the place. Id. 

Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of by 
the Turkish merchants, whose language he had 
learned. Id. 

One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 

Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. Shakspeare. 
He’s in for a commodity of brown pepjier; of 
which he made five marks ready money. Id. 

If I suspect without cause, why then make snort 
at me ; then let me be your jest. Id, 

This is the night. 

That cither makes me, or fordoes me quite. Id, 

A hundred pound or two, to tnake merry witlia*. 

' Id, 

Some undeserved fault 

1*11 find about the making of the bed. Id, 

He may have a likely guess, 

How these were they that made away his brother. 

Id, 

This letter doth make good the friar’.s words. Id, 
The binl is tlead 

Tha# v/e have made so much on ! 

Id. Cymheline. 

The reasons you alledge do more con<luce 
To the hot passion of distempered blood, 

Thau to rnafic up a free detennination 
'Twixt right and wrong. 

Id. Troihis and Crestida. 

Is not the lady Constance in this troop 1 
— know she is not ; for this match madtf up, 

Her presence would have interrupted much. 

Shakspeare. 

Oh me, lieutenant ! what villains have done this! 
—I think, that one of them is hereabouts, 

Aud canoot make away. Jd» 


To bo a makepeace shall become my age. Id, 

You must mdke a great diflfhrence between Her- 
cules's labourer by land, and Jason's voyage by sea 
for the golden fleece. Bacon. 

Lye not erect but hollow, which is in the making 
of the beil ; or with the legs gathered up, which is 
the more wholesome. 

The wind came about, and settled in the west for 
many days, so as we could tnake little or no way. 

Id. 

The king went to Latham, to tnake merry with his 
mother and the earl. Id, Henry VI 1. 

Trajan would say of the vain jealousy of princes 
that seek to make away those that aspire to their 
succession, that there was never king that did put 
to death his successor. Bacon. 

They made no account hut that the navy should 
be absolutely master of the seas. 

Id. War with Sjuiin. 

Warily provide, that while we make forth to that 
which is better, we meet not with that which is 
worse. Id. Kssays. 

A wonderful erroneous observation that makelh 
about, is commonly received contrary to experience. 

Bacon. 

None deny there is a God, but those for whom it 
makelh that there were no God. Id. Essaifs, 

A gentleman ami his wife will ride to make merry 
with his neighbour, and after a day those two go to 
a third ; in which progress they encrease like snow- 
balls, till through their burthensomc weight they 
break. Carew*s Survey of Cornwall. 

lichold : to have made the least clod of nothing 
is more above wonder than to multiply a world. 

Bp. Hall. 

It makes to this purpose, that the light conserving 
stones in Italy must be set in the sun before they re- 
tain light. 

All the actions of his life were ripped up and 
surveyed, and all malicious glosses made upon all ho 
had said, and all he had done. Clarendon. 

He was the more inflamed with the tlesire of 
battle with Waller, to make even all accounts. Id. 
llcmember’st thou 

Thy making, while the Uaket gave thee being? 

Hilton, 


I have made way 
To some Phili^tian lords. 


with whom to treat. 

Id, 


I was assured, that nothing was designed 
Against thee but safe custody and hold j 
Tliut made for me, I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprises. 


Id. 


On Wednesoay the general account is maile up 
and printed, and on Thursday published. Graunt. 

The Phoenicians made claim to this man as theirs, 
and attributed to him the invention of letters. 

/ Hale. 


Making any similitudes in order to worship is pro” 
hibiled. Barrow, 

Widows, who have tried one lover. 

Trust none again till th'have made peer, 

If^dibna, 

J borrowed that celebrated name for an« eviclel^ 
my subject, that so what wa^ wahtiitg ip ’ my proof 
miglit 1x5 tmide up in the example.^ OlawUle, 
Those inercunal spirits wpich we|tt 'only lent the 
earth to shew men iheir folly in it, possess 

delights of a nobler make and 
immortality. ^ 

A pint of salt of tartar, exposed if inoitt air, 
will f/iake more liquor than the former measure will 
contain. Browne* 
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Acosta recordoth, they that sail in the middle can 
nuike no land of eithei side. 

Browne*a Vulgar Errours. 
Give poets leave to make tliernselves away, 

Roscommon, 

The heaven, the air, the earth, and boundless sea. 
Make but one temple for the Deity, Waller, 

Debtors, 

When they never mean to pay. 

To some friend inake all away. Id, 

When he comes to make good his confident under- 
taking, he is fain to say things that agree very little 
with one another. Boyle, 

A thing may make to my present purpose. Id, 
We arc to vindicate the just providence of God in 
the government of the world, and to endeavour, as 
well as vre can, upon an imperfect view of things, to 
make out the beauty and harmony of all the seeming 
discords and irregularities of the divine administra- 
tion. Tillotsons Sf'rrnuns. 

The stone wall which divides China from Tartary 
is reckoned nine hundred miles long, running over 
roqluf, and making way for rivers through mighty 
aithes. Temple, 

jiSThe easy and the lazy make much of the gout ; 
ailA yet, making much of themselves too, they take 
care to carry it presently to bed, and keep it warm. 

Id. 

I passed the summer hpre at Nimcgnen, without 
the least remembrance of what had happened to mo 
in the spring, till about the end of September, and 
then I began to fcci a pain I knew not what to make 
of, in the same joint ot my other foot. Id, 

Both combine 

To make their greatness by the fall of man. 

Dry den. 

What hope, O Pantheus ! whither can we run ? 
Where malw a stand 1 and what may yet be done ? 

Id, 

Wliile merchants make long voyages by sea 
To get estates, he cuts a shorter way. Id, 

1 bred you up to arras, raised you to power, 
rermittctl you to figlU for this usurper ; 

All to make sure the vengeance of this day. 

Which even this day has ruined. Id, 

I’ve made thfe port already, 

And laugh securely at tiie lazy storm. Id, 
Now mark a little why Virgil is so much con- 
cerned to make this marriage ; it was'^to make way 
for the divorce which he intended afterwards. 

Id. JBneid, 

Deep in a cave the sybil makei abode. 

Dryden, 

Each element his dread command obeys, * 
Who makes or ruins with a smile or frown. /d. 

The loss was private that I made ; 

Twas but myself 1 lost ; 1 lost no legions. 

Id, 

I will neither plead my age nor sickness In excuse 
of the faults which I have made. Id, 

Gomez! what moAest thou here with a whole bro- 
therhood of city-bailiffs 1 Id, Spanish Fryar. 

Pll either die, or 1*11 make good the place. 

Dryden, 

Makes she no more of me than of a slave 1 Id, 

Make put the rest, — I am disordered so, 
rknow not Ikrthor what to say or do. Id, 
The wise beliineft make fiver their estates. Id, 

HiseasW d'd f 

And nu^sig at him with a furious bound, 

*K>m his bent forehead aimed a double wound. 

Id, 

Is our perfection of so frail a make. 

As every plot can undermine and shake I Id, 
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upon the decease of a lion the beasts met to chuse 
a king : several put up, but one was not of make lot 
a king ; another wanted brains or strength. 

L* Estrange. 

Our desires carry the mipd out to absent good, 
acconling to the necessity which we think there is 
of it, to the tnaking or encrease of our happiness. 

Locke. 

In res|)ect of actions within the reach of such a 
power in him, a man seems as free as it is possible 
lor freedom to make him. Id, 

How will the farmer lie able to make tip his rent 
at quarter day 1 Id . 

They mow fern green, and, burning of them to 
ashes, tnahe tl»e ashes up into balls with a little 
water. Mortimer. 

Me lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of makeweiyht candle, nor the joyous task 
Of loving friend delights. Phillips. 

A monstrous boar rusht forth ; his baleful eyes 
Shot glaring fire, and his stiff-pointed bristles 
Rose high upon his back ; at me he made, 

Whetting his tusks. 

Smitffs PheAra and Jfippolitus. 

I desired he would let me see his book : he did 
so, smiling : I could not make any thing of it. 

Taller, 

Zeal should be made np of the largest measures of 
spiritual love, desire, hope, hatred, grief, indigna- 
tion. Sprat. 

Men of wit and parts, but of short thoughts and 
little meditation, distrust every thing for fiction that 
is not the dictate of sense, or made out immediately 
to their senses. Burnet, 

Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 

Makes gods of monsters. Tate's Juvenal. 

He is to encounter an enemy made up of wiles and 
stratagems ; an old serpent, a long experienced de- 
ceiver. South. 

'I’hose who are wise in courts, 

Moke friendships with the ministers of state. 

Nor seek the ruins of a wretched exile. Rone. 
Old mouldering urns, racks, daggers, and distress 
Make up the frightful horror of the place. Garth, 
These are the lineaments of flattery, which do to- 
gether make up a face of most extreme deformity. 

Government of the Tongue, 
Make some request, and 1, 

Whate’er it be, with that request comply. 

Addison, 

How happy each of the sexes would be, if there 
was a window in the breast of every one that makes 
or receives love. M. 

What multitude of infants have been made auuy 
by those who brought them into the world ! Id, 
There is another statue in brass of Apollo, with a 
modern inscription on the pedestal, which 1 know 
not what to make of. RE 

My waist is reduced to the depth of four inches 
by wnat I have already made over to my neck. 

Id. Guardian, 

Oh he was all made up of love and cbaritls ; 
W’^hatever maid could wish, or man admire. 

Addison, 

The women of Grexe were seized with an unac- 
countable melancholy, which disposed several of 
them to make ouvii/ uith themselves. Id, 

Several lies are proiluced in the loyal ward of 
Portsoken of so feeble a make, as not to bear carriage 
to the Royal Exchange. Id, Freeholder. 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee. 

While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales ; 

But would forsake the ship, and make the shoar. 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar. 

Priiu', 
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Age and yonth cannot be made over : nothing but 
time cun take away yeam, or give them. Collier, 
He was to make up his accounts with his lord, and 
by an easy undiscoverable cheat he could provide 
against the impending distress. Rogerses Semume, 
In the passages from divines, most of tto reason- 
ings which make out both my propositions m tilready 
suggested. Aiterburp, 

' There must needs be another state to nuihe up tlio 
inequalities of this, and to solve all irregular appear- 
ances. 

Were it permitted, he should make the tour of the 
whole system of the sun. Arhuthnot, 

If it is meant of the value of the purchase, it was 
very high ; it being hardly possible to tnake so much 
of land, unless it was reckoned at a very loW price. 

Id, 

A catapotiiim is a medicine swallowed solid, and 
most commonly made up in pills. Id, On Coins, 
It is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that 
you make as if you hanged yourself, and they will 
give it out that you are quite dead. Arhuthnot. 

Thus wisely she makes up her time, 

Mis-spent when youth was in its prime. 

Glancille, 

Antiquaries make out the most ancient medals 
from a letter with great difficulty to be discerned. 

Felton, 

The second mercy made over to us by the second 
covenant, is the promise of pardon. Uammomi, 

The same who have made free with the greatest 
names in church and state, and exposed to the world 
the private misfortunes of families. Jhmeiad, 

It may lie with superior souls as with gigantick, 
which exceed the due proportion of parts, and, like 
the old heroes of that mtiA6, commit something near 
ext ravaganco . Pope, 

This the divine Cecilia found, 

And to her MakePs praise confined the sound. Id, 

I dare promise her boldly what few of her makers 
of visits and compliments dare to do. Id, Letters, 
You conceive you liave no more to do than, 
having found the principal word in a conconlance, 
introduce as much of the verse as will serve your 
turn, though in reality it makes nothing for you. 

Swift, 

Upon one side were huge pieces of iron cut into 
strange figures, which wc know not what to make of. 

Id. 

Moor, to whom that patent was made ovet , was 
forced to leave off coining. Id, 

I dare engage to make it out, that they will have 
their full principal and interest at six per cent. Id, 
The parties among us are made up on one side of 
moderate whigs, and on the other of presh^ terians. 

Id, 

Blinded he is by the love of himself to believe 
that the right is wrong, and wrong is right, when it 
makes for his own advantage. Id, 

Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of 
makeh^es, who inflame small quarrels by a thousand 
storieK Id. 

The child taught to believe any occurrence to he a 
good or evil omen,^or any day of the week lucky, 
hath a wide inroad made upon the soundness of his 
understanding. TYatfs. 

The powerbf reasoning was given us by our Maker 
to pursue truths. Id. I^gick, 

lie is not that goose and ass that Valla would 
pioke him. Baker, 

Nature no such hard task enjoins : slie gave 
A make to man directive of hir. thought ; 

A nmke set upright, pointing to the stars, 

.‘Vs who shall say, ‘ Ilead thy chief lesson there.' 

Young, 


Mare, n. t. Sax. maca, ^emaca. Com- 
panion; favorite. Obsolete. 

And if BO fall the ohevetain be take 
On eyther side or ellcs sleth his make. 

No longer shall the tournaying ylast. 

Chaucer, Cant, Take, 
The elf wherewith astonied. 
Upstarted lightly from his looser make. 

And his unsteady weapons ’gan in hand to take. 

Faerie Queene, 

Bid her therefore herself soon ready make. 

To wait on love amongst his lovely crew ; 

Where every one that misseth then hor nuike. 
Shall be by him amearst with penance due. 

Spenser, 

For since the wise town. 

Has let the sports down. 

Of IVlay games and morris. 

The maids and their makes, 

At dances and wakes. 

Had their napkins and posies. 

And the wipers for noses. 

Ben Jontnn*s Owti. 

MAKO, a market town and bishop's see of 
Hungary, in the palatinate of Csanad, on lib6 
river Marosch. The Greeks and Calvinists have 
churches here ; and the population is estimated 
at 7000. It is nine miles west by north of 
Csanad. 

MAKOOA, a people of Kastern Africa, de- 
scribed by the Portuguese as inhabiting <he 
country behind Mozambique. They are Very 
warlike and barbarous, but have gained a know- 
ledge of musketry, which they use skilfuly, as 
well as spears and the bow: they tattoo ^eir 
skins* file their teeth, and have on the wli6le a 
most forbidding appearance. 

MAKEI, a sea-port of Asia Minor, situated 
on a gulf of the same name. The harbour is ex- 
cellent, and the gulf affords deep and safe navi- 
gation. At this place, travellers from Constan- 
tinople, and expresses sent by the Turkish 
government, embark for Kgypt. Fire-wood is 
also sent to that country ; and timber, tar, cattle, 
and salt, to Rhodes. There is therefore always 
a good dealjof shijiping here. Provisions are 
cheap, and easy to he procured. The air, how- 
ever, is unhealthy ; and a complete malaria pre- 
vails. When Sir Sidney Smith was there, in the 
Tigre, he had in one week 100 placed on the 
sick list. This unhealthiness appears to arise 
partly from the ruins with which its site is 
covered, and partly from the high mountains 
which, rising on all sides, place it as it were in 
the bottom of a pit. The most remarkable object 
in the town of Makri consists of the ruins of 
Telmcssus, upon which it is built, and of which 
an immense theatre alone remains conspicuous. 
It was built on the side of a mountaini to whose 
shelving sides t^e structure is adapted. In 
front extended a noble terrace, to which a , mag- 
nificent flight of steps conducted from iNi. sea. 
The sides of the mountains ttjp'pdar alsd 
into magnificent tombs; not chambers, 

but the columns in fronts b^pg cut out . of the 
solid rock. Tlie stonCii eUcl|S$ing;;|to 
where the bodies are deposited so 

nicely joined, that it is not^Tnij^^Wie to dis- 
cover the place where the entrsB^ bad been. 
Tliere are also large vaulted caves, in the cornet 
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of which U a recess, whence it is supposed the 
ancient soothsayers uttered responses, which 
appeared supernatural to the credulous votaries 
came to consult them. 

No place was more renowned in antiquity 
tbao this for the art of divination. There is also 
a monument, consisting of huge masses of stone, 
placed together without cement, and bearing 
every appearance of having supported some 
enormous obelisk or pyramid. Dr. Clarke 
thinks this may not impossibly have been the 
mausoleum of Artemisia. Nothing can exceed 
the gloomy grandeur of the aspect of this part of 
Asia Minor. The inhabitants are remarkably 
rude, lawless, and daring ; which calls for p€>cu- 
liar precautions in the vessels which come here 
for water or provisions. 125 miles south-east of 
Smyrna. Long. 29° 30' E., lat. 36° 58' N. 

MALABAR, a maritime province of llindos- 
tan, situated between 10° and 13° of N. lat. It ^ 
is bounded on the north by the province of 
Canara, on the south by the rajah of Cochin’s 
territories, to the east it has the chain of lolly 
mountains denominated the Western Ghauts, 
and on the west it is washed by the sea. That 
portion of this province whicii borders on the 
sea is a level and of a poor soil ; but many of 
the hills and intervening valleys of the interior 
are extremely fertile. This country is intersected 
by a number of mountain streams which over- 
flow their banks daring the rainy season ; but 
their channels are freouently dry, except as far 
as the tide reaches, ana their courses generally 
short. The chief produce is timber, sandal- 
wood, cocoa nuts, coir, and black pepper. The 
principal towns Calicut, Tellichery, and Cana- 
nore. The villages are numerous, and neatly 
built of mud, washed with lime, and thatched 
with pahnira leaves. 

This was the first part of India visited by 
Europeans; Vasco de Gama having landed at 
Calicut in the month of May 1498. lie found 
the country governed by different Hindoo princes; 
the principal of whom is cajled by the Portu- 
guese the ^amorin rajah. Previously to this there 
seem to have been several coloniel' of oriental 
Christians, Jews, and Mahometans, established 
l»ere, each«.of whom have since increased in 
number. The bulk of the inhabitants are, how- 
ever, Hindoos of various castes; as the Nam- 
hourine Brahmins; the military tribe of Ndirs, 
of which are the rajahs, and among whom exist 
the systems of pulyandri, and the inheritance 
devolving to the children of the sister, no man 
knowing his own child. The inferior caste is 
Parian or Pariar; contemned by all the rest, 
and being in great proportion slaves. There, 
however, exists a yet more, wretched c||iis, the 
W|adi8, whl[> are not permitted td enter towns or 
villages, but reside in the woods, and live by 
‘‘anting afid robbing. 

, TfeC^escendadts of Europeans, particularly 
Ik v^^nesei are numerous ; as ‘also those of 
^^bic Muiidlmatis, pr tlieir converts called 
,»Ab6ui tJie year 1766, Malabar was 
% Hy«r Aly; during the war the 
i^jah or Calicut committed suicide, and the 


nther chk„ , 
territories, am 



compelled to abandou their 
:ake refuge in the mountains. In 


the war between Tippod Sultan and the British, 
in 1790, several of these chiefs joined our army ; 
and, when Tippoo had been compelled to relin- 
quish a large portion of his territories, the pro- 
vince of Malabar was placed under the govern- 
ment of Bombay ; on which the different Nair 
chiefs reinstated in their former possessions, 
but they failed in all their engagements as 
to the revenues, and their mode of government 
was found to be wretched in the extreme. They 
were in consequence deprived of authority, and 
allowed one-fifth of the revenues for their sup- 
port. On their subsequent revolt, tlie province 
was transferred to the government of Madras, 
which have divided it into two collectorships ; and 
since this arrangement the country has been 
much improved : in the year 1807 it yielded a 
revenue of nearly twenty-five lacs of rupees. 

Matauar Cape, or Sandy Point, a strip of 
land projecting out from the south-east part of 
Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, about eight miles 
south by west. Long. 70® 3' W., lat. 41° 33' N. 

Malabar Point, a promontory on the island 
of Bombay, near which there, is a celebrated 
Hindoo temple, the object of pilgrimage, and a 
rock containing a fissure, by passi ng through which 
the superstitions believe they are purified from 
sin. The neighbouring village is inhabited by 
Brahmins. 

MALACCA, or Malaya, a considerable 
country of India, beyond the Ganges, south-east 
of Siam, is 200 leagues long and forty in its 
greatest breadth. Its absolute limits are not, 
however, strictly defined ; the narrow tract that 
separates tlie bay of Bengal from the gulf of 
Siam, called the isthmus of Kraw, is its connect- 
ing point in that country. The interior is occu- 
pied by mountains, covered with impenetrable 
forests, and apparently almost uninhabited ; the 
highest summit is that named Mount Ophir, 
south-east of Malacca. These mountains con- 
tain tin mines, and give rise to numerous rivers, 
most of which are navigable by small vessels, 
and some of them for vessels of burden. The 
coasts seem to be divided into seven petty 
sovereignties, of which Queda, Pera, Salangore, 
are on the west ; Johore at the east extremity; 
and Pahang, Tringano, and Patany on the east. 
The first place on the west coast is Bangri in 
9°; it has a considerable native trade, but is 
seldom visited by Europeans. 

(iueda, or Qualla Batrang, one of the chief 
trading places of the peninsula, is in 6° N. Its 
river’s mouth is [crossed by a mud bank with 
twelve feet water at spring tides, but vessels of 
300 tons can ascend it. The banks of the river 
are swampy, and covered w'ith jungle towards 
its mouth. Seven miles up it is a brick fort and 
village, named Allestar, the residence of the 
rajah. It contains about 300 houses, inhabited 
by Chinese, Malays, and Chulias. Chinese are 
indeed found established in almost all the prin- 
cipal Malay towns. Its trade has greatly de. 
dined since the establishment of Prince o^ 
Wales’s Island. Provisions, particularly bul- 
locks and poultry, with fruit and vegetables, are 
abundant here. 

Qualla Moorba, six leagues south of Queda, 
is a large, deep, and rapid river, with a great 
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sand-bank before it ; it descends from mountains 
abounding in tin. Pry River succeeds, and has 
a Malay town at its entrance, which, together 
with a district eighteen miles up the river, and 
three miles in breadth, was ceded in 1800 by the 
rajah of Queda to the East India Company, 
and is dependent on Prince of WalePS Island. 

Malacca, the chief town of the peninsula, is 
situated on the small river Crysoraut, which can 
only be entered by the Malay proas. The fort 
or citadel of St. Paul, built by the Portuguese, 
is on an elevation on the left bank of the river, 
and contains all the government buildings, and a 
garrison bf 500 troops. The town on the oppo- 
site side of the river (which is crossed by a bridge 
of several arches) is surrounded by entrench- 
ments, to protect it from the Malays: it contains 
about 100 Europeans, 250 half caste, 5000 
Chinese, 6000 Malays, and 600 Chulias. The 
road is entirely open, and large ships are 
obliged to anchor three miles from the town, 
from the shoalness of the water closer in. The 
country a little way inland is hilly; and to the 
east of the town rises the lofty mountain of 
Ledang, also called (Queen’s Mountain, and 
Ophir. The land near the shore is low, and 
thickly covered with wood, which it might be 
supposed would render the town unliealthy ; on 
the contrary, however, it is one of tlie most 
healthy places of India, in no part of which are 
there more instances of longevity. Malacca was 
formerly a great trading place for tin, but which 
is now carried to Prince of Wales’s Island. It 
is, however, an excellent place for ships to touch 
at, provisions being in great abunuance, and 
fruits in an unparalleled profusion and variety. 
Amongst them is the delicious mangustine, of 
which this seems to be the western limit. 

Johore River is near the extremity of the 
Malay peninsula; it is of considerable size, with 
two channels in, formed by the large island of 
Sincapore. Tlie town where the rajah resides is 
twenty miles up the river, and is a considerable 
Malay native trading place, but seldom visited 
by Europeans. 

Point Romania, Oojong Tanah of the Malays, 
is the south-east point of the peninsula, and is a 
low point with a hummuck, named Mount llar- 
bucet, west of it. Off it is a cluster of rocky 
islets, and on the west side of the point is Ro- 
mania River, with but two or three fcot at its 
narrow entrance at low water. 

Point Romania is also the east limit of the 
strait of Sincapore, which forms th« communi- 
cation between the strait of Malacca and the 
China Sea. This extremity of the peninsula is 
uninjiabited and covered with wood, the retreat 
of wild elephants, buflaloes, deer, hogs, monkeys, 
peacocks, &c. ’jfhe rivers art: full of alligators 
and guanas, and the rock.s covered with oysters. 
In the middle of the strait of Sinca|X)re is 
Pedro Branco, or the White Rock, named from 
its being whitened by the dung of sea birds. It 
is surrounded by sunken rocks. 

Malacca has a partial depetuJence upon Siam. 
1 orrnerly the Siamese monarchy had its supre- 
macy owned by the whole peninsula; but, since 
it sunk under the power of the Burmans, all the 
southern part has shaken off the yoke. The 


Malays are well known, and widely diffused 
throughout all the east. They are said, however, 
not to have been natives of this country, origi! 
nally, but to have come from the district of Pa- 
lembang in Sumatra, cn the banks of the river 
Malaya, and thence to have founded the city of 
Malacca in 1252. The»%upreme internal power 
resides in a rajah, who assumes the title of 
sultan, and who has -^ider him a number of 
dattoos or nobles, but the whole system is of a 
very precarious and particular character. The 
people are the terror of Asia as pirates. In the 
pursuit of plunder or conquest, they show them-’ 
selves daring, vindictive, and insatiable; merci- 
less to enemies and strangers, and capricious to 
their friends and associates. That which can 
be construed into an insult drives them to fury ; 
and has often impelled them to deeds of fren/y, 
known by the name of running amok, peculiar 
to themselves. He who has resolved upon this, 
begins by taking a dose of opium, till he is half 
intoxicated ; he then throws loose his long black 
hair, draws his crise, and rushes into the streets, 
crying kill, kill,’ and in fact kills every one 
that encounters him in his career. But under 
the British government this practice has gene- 
rally disappeared. Some writers indeed wholly 
attribute it to the oppressions of their former 
conquerors, and assert that the Malays possess 
higher sentiments of honor, greater fidelity to 
their word, and upon the whole a more estiihahlc 
character than the natives of India. ‘ Th(^ are 
even mild and courteous in their domestic de- 
portment, and, to masters who treat them well, 
make faithful and attached domestics. PiijjitJy 
the irregular habit which is most deeply fcotcri 
in their nature ; to it their ideas attach iib dis- 
grace ; on the contrary its successful prosecution 
is considered as glorious.’ 

Their language is distinguished for its 'smooth- 
ness and softness, and ajipears to have a basis of 
Sanscrit, with a tincture of Arabic. It has 
become, like the French in Europe, a sort of 
current dialect ovei all the sea coasts, and in all 
mercantile societies of the east. 

Besides the Malay.s, who inhabit the coasts, 
the peninsula in its interior tracts, maintains 
another race, conceived to have been its original 
inhabitants, who seeni to be a variety of the 
Papuas or oriental negroes. They have the 
woolly hair, jet black skin, thick lip, and flat 
nose, of the African, and are called by the 
Malays ISamangs. Those established in the 
lower districts, plant a little rice, and exchnnge 
the resin, bees’ wax, and honey of their forests 
for clothes and food. The Samangs of the 
mountains, on the contrary, are said to be com- 
plete savages, who have no'fixed abodes. They 
subsist entirely by hunting and plunder. Ma- 
lacca also contains colonies from several of the 
neighbouring countries and isl^dsi’ 

MALACIJI, Heb. messenger, 

the last of the twelve minor He pro- 
phesied about 300 years before reproving 

the Jews for their wickedne^ after; tnW return 
from Babylon, and condemninjf^e j^ffcsts lor 
being careless in their minisWfff same 

time encouraging the Tew wh^^l^intffined their 
integrity. Ho distinctly prophesies of the Mes- 
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riah. as well his forerunner, who should come 
in the spirit and power of Elijah. 

MAL'ADY. Fr. maladie. A disease; dis- 
temper; sickness. 

Better it is to be private 

In sorrow's torments, than ty’d to the pomp of a 
palace, 

Nurse inward maladies, Vj^ich have not scope to 
be breathed out. .\'X Sidnetf, 

Physicians first require, that the malady be known 
thoroughly, afterwards teach how to cure and re- 
dress it. Spenser. 

Say, can you fast ? your stomachs are too young : 
And abstinence ongendors maludies. ^Slhakspeare. 
Love's a malady without a cure ; 

Fierce love has pierced me with his fiery dart ; 

He Hres within, anti hisses at my heart. 

Dryden. 

An accidental violence of motion has removed 
that malady tliat has baffled the skill of physicians. 

Sttulh. 

Unnumbered maladies his joints invade. 

Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 

But unextinguished avarice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate his pains. Jphnson. 


MALAGA, a considerable city of Spain, in 
the kingdom of Granada, on the coast of the Me- 
diterranean. It is said to be the third city of 
Spain in commercial importance, and stands at 
the head of a deep bay, having a large plain to 
t)]e north, and being sheltered east and west by 
lofty mountains. 

Mr. Jacob, who visited it from Gibraltar dur- 
ing the late peninsular war, has given the best 
modern description of it with which we are ac- 
quainted. Like all Spanish town^, he says, it 
is a most beautiful object at a distance, but will 
not hear a near inspection. The Alameyda is the 
only part of tlie town which is handsome, and 
that is truly magnificent. It consists of a foot- 
walk in the middle, about eighty feet wide, with 
orange and oleander trees planted on each side ; 
without these are good carriage roads, and on 
hothsides arow of sumptuous and elegant houses. 
When tile trees grow to a size large enough to 
afford shade it will be a charming spot, but at 
present they are not much taller than shrubs. 
At the end of tliis walk is placed a beautiful 
marble fountain, consisting of three basins ranged 
above each other, and gradually diminishing in 
; from the lower basin a column rises, sup- 
ported by beautiful female figures, on which the 
second rests : the third basin is raised on a similar 
column, supported by -other groups of figures, 
^nd the whole work i# beautifully executed. It 
18 said to have been a present from ibe republic 
of Genoa to the emperor Charles V. ; on its pas- 
sage it was captured by an Algerine corsair, and 
afterwards rajiakan by Don Berandino de Men- 
l®**^J*d it at this city. 

The 8tre|!ti.Vj|f Malaga aire very narrow, while 
each hot^,iiu>rpuii^ into which the 

''^indowi look;; }9?r^ mm* There is only one 
square xn the and mat L neitlmr spacious 
nor handipmit ; aikidi Ijtm churches ind convents 
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J preservation, built by i 

, i Gibirklfaro, stands on the side of 

nl communicating with tlxe city : from many 
V0L.XIII. ^ ' 


Roman inscriptions found here, especially by our 
countryman Carter, it is evident that this fortress 
was the site of a Homan temple and castle, and 
the bricks, in some parts of the foundation, are 
manifestly the work of that people; but the 
whole superstructure is purely Arabic. The 
entrances are protected by a contrivapee gene- 
rally found in the Moorii^h fortresses ^ each 
door and window a kind of chimney is con- 
structed the bottom of wliich is level witli the 
upper part of ihe entrance, and the top ternii- 
iiales at the parapet ; through these chimneys the 
besieged could shoot their arrows on th^‘ heads 
of their assailants, and be themselves secure from 
their attacks. The modern art of fortification, it 
applied to this castle, would make it impregna- 
ble; and, as it commands the city, it would be 
of the greatest military importance. During the 
wars in 1487 the capture of this castle, and the 
submission of the Moorish garrison to the arms 
of Ferdinand, caused the ultimate success of the 
(diristians. There is another Moorish building 
whicli is outwardly in great perfection ; it w-as 
formerly a kind of dock, in which the Moorish 
gallies were laid up, but it is now converted into 
storehouses. An Arabian palace, the Alcasaba, 
stood formerly near the shore, but it lias been 
partly destroyed, to make room for a modern 
structure, which is now nearly completed : it is 
the new custom-house, and stands near the 
water ; the stylo is purely Spanish, and is very 
beautiful. 

The cathedral is a fine object, and said to he 
as large as St. I'auls. Its style of building is a 
mixture of Homan and Gothic, though it was 
erected long after the power of those nations was 
extinct; for it was begun in 1529, and conse- 
crated in 15B8. Being closely surrounded with 
houses, it is not seen to advantage. * (hitliolic 
churches generally,’ says our traveller, * appear 
less in size than Protestant cathedrals, from 
the choir being placed in the centre, and the 
high altar in anotlier part of the building. The 
number of chapels also, as well as the images 
and pictures, which abound in the former, con- 
tribute to this effect. The interior of this church 
is finished with exquisite taste : it is an oblong 
spheroid, with a row of Corinthian pillars, 
around which is the nave ; these pillars support 
a lofty roof of well turned arches, witli the sky 
painted in the compartments. The liigli altar and 
the pulpit are of beautiful fl(*sh-colored marble, 
and the choirs so singularly fine, that Palomino, 
the biographer of Spanish artists, calls it the eighth 
wonder of the world. It contains about fifty 
stalls, curiously carved in cedar and mahog^y, 
and a conside^abl^ number of statues of sairfts, 
the work of Alonzo Cano, and of his pupil 
Pedro de Mena, whose celebrity is little inferior 
to that of his master, llie paintings in this 
church are but inferior. There are some few 
marble monuments, particularly one to the me- 
mory of the late bisnop, Don Jesse dV Molina, 
who is celebrated for having expended in church 
plate, and in ornamenting this edifice, thr'* 
enormous sum of 1,500,000 reals, or nearly 
£20,000 sterling: the revenue of the see Mr. 
Jacob found to be about 100,000 dollars aniiu- 
ally, principally derived from tithes on wme. 
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which are sold by auction just before the vintage. 

There are two fine organs in this catliedral, 
which add much to its beauty ; the pipes are not 
perpendicular, but project from the instrument, 
and their terminations are in the form of the 
large end of a trumpet, so that they appear like 
a range of trumpets over the top of the choir, 
diminishing gradually in length. The church, 
within the walls, is 400 feet in length, and 260 
in breadth; the height, from the floor to the 
arches, is MO feet. The i)alace of the bishop 
forms one side of a small square in front of tlie 
cathedral, but the majestic height and grand di- 
mensions of the latter make the palace, which 
in another situation would appear a handsome 
building, look, small. The other churches and 
monasteries contain nothing worth describing. 

‘ It is not, however, the edifices constructed 
hy human labor that render Malaga an interest- 
ing spot,' says Mr. Jacob, ‘ but the benign cli- 
mate and fruitful soil with wliicli providence has 
blessed it, and which the industry of tlie people 
has been exerted to improve. The rivers Gua- 
dalmedina and Guadaloroe, which empty them- 
selves at this place into the ocean, wind round 
the mountains, and pass through valleys the rich- 
est and most fertile in the world ; and it is upon 
the banks of these rivers that the prodi«jious 
it quantity of figs, almonds, oranges, lemons, olives, 
sumach, juniper berries, wax, and honey, are 
produced, which, with the dried raisins and wines 
from the mountains, and the cork of the hills, 
form the foundation of the natural external com- 
merce of Malaga. The productions with which 
Europe is supplied from the western world, suidi 
as coffee, cotton, cocoa, indigo, and pimento, 
had been all cultivated in this part of Spain for 
many ages befiare America was discovered ; and, 
though it has only been of late years (hat any 
great increase in their cultivation has taken 
place, yet, from the productiveness of the soil, 
from the specimens that liave been produced, 
s^d the political prospects of the world, the hope 
is entertained that this part of Spain may in 
time be rendered capable of superseding the 
necessity of cultivating the West India Islands 
by the labor of slaves.' 

The commerce of Malaga was very flourishing 
during the year of its closer intercourse with 
Great Britain. The peace with England opened 
a vent for its commodities, wliicli was improved 
with assiduity, and the eX]>orts of wines and 
fruits during 1809-10, amounted to nearly three 
times as much as in any preceding year. In all 
periods the trade to America from Malaga was 
much less extensive than from Cadiz, but, in pro- 
portion to its extent, of far ^lore benefit to the 
country ; becausp eleven parts in twelve of its 
exports consist of native productions ; whereas, 
at Cadu, the goods imported from foreign 
countries constitute rather more than three-fiftbs 
of its exports. iVlalaga may, .is we have said, 
in point of coininereial consec[uence, be consi- 
dered as the third port in Spain; Cadiz having 
been very far before every other at all periods ; 
Barcelona follows ; then tliis city. But one sin- 
^lar difldrence exi.sls between them : the exports 
in this place exceed the imports, because^ mere 
IS much to part with, and few wants to be sup- 
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plied. But at Cadis, Bacelona, Corunna, St. 
Andero, and even Alicant, the imports from 
America have every year exceeded the exports. 

Several manufactured articles, exported hence, 
are made in this city and Granada. The flax 
and hemp grown here are remarkably good, and 
a considerable quantity of linen and sail-cloth is 
sent to the colonies. The silk in this part of the 
country is manufactured into saltins, velvets, 
taffetas, ribands, and silk stockings (principally 
at Granada indeed) for home consumption, and 
some part is exported. There are also manu- 
factories of|>aper, leather, soap, hats, tapes, and 
woollen cloths, but all on a small scale. The 
port of Malaga is very good for shipping; and 
within the last thirty years an additional mole 
has been constructed, which encloses on three 
sides one of the best artificial harbours in the 
world : it is not large, but there is sufficient 
depth of water for a ship of the line, which may 
lie close to ilio pier. The fishennen are very 
skilful in the management of their boats, and 
form a numerous body. 

Malaga was built by the Phmnicians several cen- 
turies before the Christian era, and is said to 
have been called Malacha, or Malaca, on account 
of the great (quantities of salt fish sold here. In 
process of time it passed under the dominion of 
the Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, and Moors. 
Strabo says a great quantity of salt, manufac- 
tured in its environs, was disposed of on the op- 
posite coast of Africa. That it was a place of 
importance, under the Romans, we may infer 
from the monuments that have been discovered 
in its vicinity. It was not till the year 1487 that 
Ferdinand and Isabella recovered it, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, from the dominion of the 
Moors . and its importance ha.s been ever sine*.' 
as well appreciated as any of the advantages of 
this fine country. 

MALAGRIDA (Gabriel), an Italian Jesuit, 
born in 1686. He was appointed to conduct 
missions into Portugal. To great eloqueuce he 
added the most ardent zeal for the interest of the 
socilKy. He soon became respected as a saint, 
and consulted as an oracle. When a corispiracy 
was formed by the duke of Aveiro against the 
king of Portugal, it Is said that he and other two 
Jesuits Were consulted concerning the measure, 
and gave it as their opinion, that it was only a 
venial crime to kill a king who persecuted the 
saints. About that time the king of Porluga 
banished the Jesuits from his kingdom ; an 
three of them were apprehended, viz. Malagnda, 
Alexander, and Mathos, who were 'accused o 
having approved his murder. But either tiif 
trial could not be proceeded in without tlie con 
sent of the pope, or no proof could be 
to condemn Malagrida; and he tlmrefore " J 
delivered to the inquisition, as havii^ 
advances some propositions l^rderihg ^ 

Two publications which heipknowledged, 
which gave the fullest iniii<^tons of • 
insanity, were the foundationi'. of these su j 
cions. The one was written?*# 

Tractatus de vith et imperio Anlichnso , 
other in Portuguese, entitled »The life o - 
Anne, composed with the ^ 

blessed V^irgin Mary and her most ho y 
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They are full of extravagance and absurdity. 
This enthusiast pretended to liave the ^ift of 
miracles. He told the judges of the inquisition, 
that God himself had declared him his ambassa- 
dor, apostle, and prophet ; that he was united to 
God by a perpetual union ; and that the Virgin 
Mary, with the consent of Jesus Christ and of 
the whole Trinity, had declared him to be her 
son. For such extravagstnces this unfortunate 
wretch was condemned by the inquisition ; but 
his death was hastened by a vision whicli he 
eagerly revealed. Upon the death of the inar- 
ijois of Tancourt, commander of Kstremadura, 
discharges of cannon were made in honor of him 
by the castle of Lisbon, and by all tjie forts on 
(he banks of the Tagus. These being heard by 
Malagrida in his dungeon, he supposed, from 
tlieir h.appening during the night, that the king 
was dead. Next day he demanded an audience 
from the members of the inquisition, when he 
told them that he had been ordered by (iod to 
show the minister of the holy office that hp was 
not a hypocrite, for the king’s death had been 
revealed to him, and he had seen in a vision the 
torments to which his majesty was condemned 
for having persecuted the religious of his order. 
This was sufficient to accelerate his punishment; 
he was burnt on the 2 1st of Septeml>er, 170) I, in 
his vseventy-fiflh year, not as a conspirator, but as 
a false prophet. 

MALAGUETTA, a name that has been some- 
times given to the Grain or Pepper Coast, a 
country of Guinea, bounded by Sierra Leone on 
the west, and the Ivory Coast on the south-east, 
extending about 300 miles along the Atlantic. 

MALANGARA, Cape, anciently called <)l- 
miie, a promontory of Greece, in the isthmus of 
Corinth, forming a sort of peninsula. 

MALAR, or Maler, a long and irregular lake 
of Sweden, to the north and west of Stockholm, 
about eighty miles in length, and of various 
breadth. It is said to contain upwards of 1200, 
great and small, i.slands ; and forms a variety of 
gulfs and bays. It communicates with the Baltic 
at Stockliolm, and on the south side a canal has 
been made, which communicates with an inlet of 
that sea at Suder-Telge. 

MAUAPERT, ak/;, Mai and pert. Saucy; 
impudent. 

^ Beware your conntinaunce be sene. 

Nor ovirlight, ne rechelessc, ue holde, 

Ne fnakpert, ne rennyng with your tong, 

For she will you obeisin, and be holde. 

Chaucefs Court of Love, 
Peace, master marquis, you are malujtert ; 

Tour fire-now stamp of honour is scarce current. 

Shakspeare. 

Jf thou dar’st tempt mo further, dmw thy sword, 
hat, what 1 nay, then, 1 must have an ounce 
or two of this malapert blood from you. 

A ThH^lfth 

Are y^ mwing malapert? Will yon' force me to 
““ke iwe of my ati^ority 1 • < 

^ Dryden^a Fmtar, 

P j a.Balt, formed by tlie combination 

the Malic actdi'><with various bases. See Cue- 

MrSTRY. 

MAUTiA,ithe ancient Melitenc, once the 
^Ual Armenia Minor, a town of Asia Minor, 
fifteen miles to the west of the Euphratc«« 


It stands in a fine plain, between that river 
and the Melas, and contains a considerable popu- 
lation. The spot is celebrated for a great battle 
fought in 572, between Justinian and Chosroes. 
Ninety miles W.N. W. of Diarbekir. 

MALDA, a small district or hundred of Ben- 
gal, situated in Rajemahal, on the north-east side 
of the (binges. Its principal towns are Malda 
and Pundua, called also Purrua, whicli in the 
fourteenth century was the capital of Bengal. 

Mai.da, the chief town of the above district, 
the residence of the commercial agent of the Eiist 
India Company, is a modern place, and lias 
been built out of the ruins of Gour. The vicinity 
abounds with mulberry trees, on which are reared 
an immense numbcT of silk-worms. It carries on 
a very considerable trade in raw silk, and mixed 
cotton and silk goods. The East India Com- 
pany established a factory here early in the 
seventeenth century. J.ong. OB'" 4' Eb, lat. 25® 
.r N. 

MALDE'N, or Mai. don, a borough and mar- 
ket town of Essex, seated on an eminence at the 
conflux of the Chelmer and Blackwater, where 
they enter the sea. It is thought by some anti- 
quaries to have been the ancient (bimelodunum, 
the first Roman colony in Britain. The town 
consists of one principal street, nearly amile long, 
with another smaller, from which run several 
lanes. It was besieged, plundered, and burnt, 
by queen Boadicea; but the Romans repaired it. 
It was again ruined by tlie Danes, but rebuilt by 
the Saxons. It is governed by two bailiffs, six 
aldermen, eighteen capital burgesses, a steward, 
recorder, and above 400 commoners, who all 
vole for its members of parliament. It has a con- 
venient havim for vessels of 400 tons; and carries 
on a good trade in coals, iron, corn, and deals. 
It has two parish churches, and a large library 
for the use of the minister and the neighbouring 
clergy. The custom of Borough E^ngiish is still 
pre.served here ; that is, the youngest, and not the 
eldest son, succeeds to the burgage tenure at the 
death of his father. Hero formerly stood a C>ar- 
mclite priory, and an liospital for lepers. The 
town was incorporated in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, and has sent two members to parliament 
ever since the 2nd of Edward III. -Here is a 
grammar school, a cliarity workhouse, a market 
on Saturday, and a fair on the 18th of September. 
Malden Water is navigable up to the town, which 
lies eight miles east of Chelmsford, ami thirty- 
seven north-east of l.ondon. 

MALDIVA Islands. The Makliva Islands 
are a large chain, lying south-west of ( 'ape Co- 
morin, between the latitude of 7''^ 30' N. and tjie 
equator. Tlity arc said to be upwards of 1000 
in number, divided into several groups, called 
by the natives attoloiis, of wliicli there are ihir- 
tecFi principal ones. Though so near the coast 
of India, this archipelago is very little known to 
us, and the only account we have bqqp able to 
procure of it is contained in the relation of the 
shipwreck of Pyranl, a ETenchman, and which 
we shall translate in his own manner. * It is 
marvellous,’ says he, ‘ to .see each of these att^lons 
encompassed by a great bank of rock all round, 
lliere being no human artifice which could so 
well shut with walls a space of ground like this. 
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These attoloiware all round or oval, having each 
thirty leagtiM rirc’umference, some a little more, 
others a little less, and are all close to each 
other, without any of them touching ; between 
each two are channels of the sea, some broad, 
others very narrow. Being in the middle of an 
attolon, you see round you tliis great bank of 
rocks, which, as I luive said, surrounds and de- 
fends the islands against the impetuosity of the 
sea. But it is a frightful thing, even to the most 
courageous, to approach this bank, and to see, 
coming from a great distance, the waves, break- 
ing with fury all around ; for this, I assure you, 
is a thing that I have seen an infinity of times. 
The surf is greater than a house, and as white as 
cotton; so that you see round you like a whit 
wa//, principally when the tide is at the full, 
lie also ados, that each separate island is say- 
rounded by its own reef; and that the currents 
which set through these narrow channels are so 
violent, that it would bo impossible foe the in- 
habitants to communicate from island to island, 
if nature had not provided for this purpose. 
Kach attolon is divided by two channels, which 
cut it diagonally, and of which the extremities 
unite with the great channels that separate the 
altolons ; so lliat to pass from one attolon to 
another, when the current sets from the west, 
you quit the attolon you are on by the eastern 
diagonal channel, where tbe water is smooth, 
and you are carried by the current to the opposite 
attolon, which you enter by the diagonal channel 
on the west. Tliere are several ship channels 
between the attolons, of wliicli those best known 
are the Cardiva Channel on the north, the Equi- 
noctial Channel, and the One and Half Degree 
Channel. 

The inhabitants are Mabominednns, in their 
appearance resembling the Moors of India, and 
are considered quiet and inotlensive. They trade 
in their own boats, made of cocoa-nut trees, and 
of the burden of thirty tons, to Bengal, and other 
pljices ; exchanging the produce of their islands, 
consisting of cocoa-nuts, coir, cocoa-nut oil, 
cowries, and tortoise-sliell, for betel-nut, china- 
ware, opium, coiTee, iron, and other articles of 
domestic consumption ; they also send large 
quantities of dried bonito to Achen. They make 
very fine mats for sleeping on. 

The principal island is named MaV, or King’s 
Island, being the residence of a chief, whose 
liouse is two stories high ; the dwellings of his 
subjects are scattered about the island, built of 
wood, nnd covered with the leaves of the cocoa 
palm. There are many cannon on this island, 
pajticularly near the king’s iesidf*nce, where is 
their principal magazine. The anchorage is very 
close to the shore, on a cofart bottom ; the native 
boats lid inside the rocks, the channels being 
closed by booms at night. 

The following account of the currents an\ong 
these islands is from Mr. llorshurgh’s Directory. 

^ In March and April the current sets generally 
to the E.N. E. about the south attolon, from the 
equator to latitude 4® or 5® S., and extends far 
to the east and west of the meridian of the 
islands. This current is sometimes strong, from 
fifty to sixty- TTulcs in twenty-four hours, at other 
times weak and fluctuating. Erom the equator 


in the same months, to latitiule 8® or d*’ K tli 
curreilt sets mostly to tbe south-west. In 
the current sets strong to the eastward neartS 
equator, sometimes from fifty to seventy mila 
in twenty-four hours, in the track near the Mai 
divas, from latitude 2° N. to 2® S., the windi 
being then variable, but mostly from the west, 
ward. In the latter end of June and July, v^hen 
the south-east trade approaches the equator, the 
currents set often to the W. N. W. about the 
south end of the Maldives, particularly to the 
south of thjp&equator. In October, November 
and Decernwr, the current sets strong to the 
west, at times in the track between Ceylon and 
these islanctf.* 

MALDONADO, a small river of the province 

of Buenos Ayres, which enters tbe sea in the 

bay of Maldonado. 

Maldonado, an island of the Atlantic Ocean, 
situated near the coast of Buenos Ayres, at the 
entrance of the La Plata. 

Maldonado, a town of Buenos Ayres, South 
America, is situated on a bay formed by a neck 
of land, exposed to the south-west winds. The 
isle Goretta, off the bay, is strongly fortified with 
four batteries mounting twenty-four pounders, 
which command the whole bay and the slir 
channel on the east, between tbe island and i>ecl 
of land. The population of Maldonado is abou 
2000 ; it was founded in 1730. 

MALDONAT (John), a Spanish Jesuit, bon 
in 1534. He was accused of heresy, and of pro 
curing a fraudulent will, by seducing the presi 
dent St. Andre at Paris to bequeath his estate t( 
the Jesuits. Peter Gondi acquitted him of ih( 
first charge, and the parliament of Paris of llu 
other. He retired after these troubles to Pourges; 
but went to Home, by order of pope Gregorji 
XIIL, to superintend the publication of the 
Soptuagint; and tfiere, after finishing his com- 
mentary on the Gospels in 1582, he died in the 
beginning of 1583. He also wrote coinnitMitarici 
on Jeremiah, Baruch, Ezekiel, and Daniel; a 
treatise on the sacraments, on grace, on original 
sin; and several other pieces printed at Paris in 
1077, in folio. His style is clear, lively, and 
easy. He does not servilely follow the sciiolav 
tic divides; but is free, and sometimes singular, 
in his s^timents. 

MALE, Off;. & n. s. Fr. male. Masculine; 
one of the masculine sex. 

As it is writun in the lawe of the Lord, for cverv 
male kynde openynge the wombe schalle be clcp‘^- 
holy to the l-iord. 

Male and female created he them. 

In most the male is the greater, and in some 
the female. 

We are no sooner born thine than we arc 
cuted. If the church travail and bring forth 
she is in danger of the Dragon’s streams. . 

There be more males thany females, but in 
ferent proportions. Graunt^i^ Bills of Morton , • 

Which shall be heir of the two male twins, 
by the dissection of the mother, were laid ^l^*) 
the^orWt 

You are the richest person in the ar- 

you have no male child ; your daughters are 
ried to wealthy patricians. ‘ 
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MalE| an island in the Indian Oq$an, the 
incipal of the Maldives, about four ^iles in 
..eumference, and situated nearly in the centre* 
iis the most fertile, and contains a town, which 
i the residence of the prince. Long. 73® 10' 

It. 6® 2(/ N. 

MALEADMINISTRATION, n. s. Lat. 
aU ; old Fr. male^ bad. Bad management of 
(Fairs. 

A general canonical denunciation is that which is 
ide touching such a matter as properly belongs to 
z ecclesiastical court, for that a subject denounces 
s superior for maladministration ^ or a jjjg pked life. 

Aiflijff^'Pa rergon. 

From the practice of the wisest nations, ^ when a 
ince was laid aside for maladministraliotu the nobles 
I people did resume the administration of the su- 
ume power. Swift. 

MALEBRANCHE (Nicholas), an eminent 
rcnch metaphysician, the son of Nicholas Male- 
■auche, secretary to the French king, was born 
1638, and admitted into the congregation of 
e oratory in 1660. lie at first studied philology 
id history; but afterwards, meeting with Dus 
iirtes’s Treatise on Man, he applied himself ea- 
ely to philosophy. In 1699 he was admitted 
I honoiary member of the Royal Academy of 
lienees at Paris. Although of a delicate con- 
ilution, he enjoyed tolerable healtli till he died 
171.'), aged seventy-seven. Ho meditated with 
5 windows shut, to keep out the light, which dis- 
rbed him. 1 lis works are celebrated ; particularly 
>4 Recherche de la Verity, i.e. Search after truth. 
)cke styles him an ‘acute and ingenious author;’ 
!io has ‘ many very fine thoughts, judicious rea- 
nings, and uncommon reflections, in his Re- 
erche,’ yet he refutes the chief principles of his 
stem. Malebranche wrote many otlicr pieces, 
confirm his doctrine, and to clear it from ob- 
:tions. 

MALRCA, or Mklecca, a cape on the north 
ast of the island of Candia, anciently the Pro- 
mUorium Ciamum. Long. 24® 4' E., lat. 35® 

' N. 

MALECONTENr, adj. Male and con- 
Malecontekt'e!), >■ tent. Discon- 

M alecontenT'edn ess, n,«. j tented ; dissalis- 
d. 

Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, 

1 hat you stand pensive, as half makcof^tdnt 1 

Shakspeare, 

Clarence ! Is it for a wife 
I hat that art malecontent ? I will provide tliee. 

Id. 

The king, for securing his state against mutinous 
^nmlecontented subjects, who might have refuge 
Scotland, sent a solemn ambassa^ to conclude a 

Bacon. 

the other mutiny was of some few malcomtentSt 
'haps those strangers which sought their own pro- 
tion under the wmg of Israel. Bp. Hall. 

Ihe malecontent is neither well full nor fasting ; 
Mhough he abound with complaints, yet nothing 
hkes him but the present ; for what he condemns 
lie It was, once passed, he ma mifies. and strives 
r«cal it out of tl^ jaws of time. Id. 

i hey would ascribe the laying down my paper to 
’P*****” fnalecmtentedness. Speclaior. 

hey cannot signalize themselves as malccontenii, 
mout breaking through all the softer virtues. 

Freeholder. 


The usual way in despotick governments is to 
confine the mafecontent. to some castle. Addison, 
MALEDICTION, n. «. Fr. maleSktUm ; 
lat. maledictio. Curse; execration; denuncia- 
tion of evil. 

Then let my life long time on eartli maintained 
be, 

1 0 wretched me, the last, worst malediction. 

Sidney. 

The true original cause, divine maledictum, laid by 
the sin of man upon these creatures which God hath 
made for the use of man, was above the reach of 
natural capacity. Hooke^, 

In Spain they staid near eight months, during 
which Buckingham lay under millions of maledic- 
tions ; which, ujxin the prince’s arrival in the west, 
did vanish into praises. WoUon. 

MALEEAC'TION, n. s. Lat. male and 
Judo. A crime; an offence. 

Guilty creatures .at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their mulefactiom. 

Shakspeare. 

A jay lor to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefoclor. 

Id. Antony and Cleopatra. 
God uses not the rod, where ho means to use the 
sword. The pillory or scourge is lor those maUf acton 
which shall escape execufion. Bp. Hall. 

Fear his word. 

As much as malefactor.^ do your sword, 

liosvommon. < 

If their barking dog disturb her ease, 

'riie unman nered malt factor is arraigned. 

Dry den. 

'J'he mat ef act or goat was laid. 

On Bacchus" altar, and his forfeit paid. Id. 

It is a sad thing when men shall repair to the 
ministry, not for preferment but refuge ; like mate- 
factors flying to the altar, only to save their lives. 

South. 

MALEFTC, iidj. i Lat. maleficus. Mis- 
Malefique'. jebievous; hurtful. 
MALESll LUBES (C.W. de Lamoignon de), 
a French statesman and advocate, descended from 
a fitmily eminent for its talents and probity, vOiflbSl 
the son of William de Lainoignon, chancellor of 
France, and born at Paris in 1721. He studied 
at the Jesuits’ college, and first became a coun- 
sellor in the parli.ament of Paris. He succeeded 
his father in l7.')0 as president of the court of 
aids, and was made at the same time superin- 
tendant of the press. On the suppres.sion of 
parliaments, and of the court of aids, IMale- 
sherbes was exiled to his country seat, where he 
devoted his leisure to the study of statistics and 
agriculture. On the^ accession of Louis XVI. he 
resumed his presidentship over the revived tri- 
bunal, and was appointed a minister of statd in 
1775; but, finding, his plans counteracted, he 
resigned ‘his office in the May of the following 
year, and went to Switzerland. Recalled to 
the king’s councils, in 1786, he drew up me- 
moirs, ‘On the Calamities of France and the 
Means of repairing them ;’ but, his advice being 
rejected, he took a final leave of the court. In 
1790 he jmblished An Essay on the Means of 
accelerating the Progress of Rural Economy in 
France; and took no part in the public proceed- 
ings of the govornmeul, until the decree of the 
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National Convcihtion for the trial uf the king, 
when nobly offeretl hiniself as the advocate of 
his unfortunate master. This generous attachment 
naturally excited the jealousy of the demagogues 
now in power; and scarcely had he returned 
home, when his daughter, inadame Lepelletier 
liosambo, and her husband, were arrested and 
* conducted to Paris; and his own arrest, and 
that of his grand-children, soon followed. IVTale- 
sherbes himself was beheaded April 22d, 1791, 
and bore his sufferings with an equanimity be- 
coming his character. His bust was afterwards 
ordered to be placed with those of the great men 
who have reflected honor upon Prance. Besides 
the tracts above named he was the author of Ob- 
servations sur PHistoire Naturelle de Buffon, 2 
vols. 8vo,, published after his death. 

MALE VIOLENCE, n. i.at. nwkvohntiu. 
MALEv'or.KNT, udj. > III will ; inclina- 
Mai.ev'olemly, tulv, j tiori to hurt others ; 
malignity. 

The son of Duncan 

Lives in the English court ; aiul is received 
Of the most pious Edward with such giace, 

That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect. 

Shakspeare, Macbclh. 

The oak did not only resent his fall, but vindi- 
cate him from aspersions malevolently cast upon him. 

llou'cL 

1 have tliee in my arms, 

Though our matevolet$ stars have struggled hanl, 
And held us long asuhder. 

Drydens King Arthur, 

This frequently cuts off charity from the greatest 
objects of compassion, and inspires people with a 
malevolence towards those poor decrepit parts of our 
species, pn whom human nature is deuiced in- 
firmity aiiui! dotage. Addisou , 

MALHERBE (Francis de), the first French 
poet of his age, was born at ('aen about 155G, 
of a noble family. He quitted Normandy at 
stventeen years of age ; and went into Provence, 
where he attached himself to the family of Henry 
I^ngoulcme, the natural son of king Henry 
{m, and was in the service of that prince till he 
was killed in 158G. (Cardinal de Perron, being 
informed of his merit and abilities, introduced 
him to llcmy IV., who took him into his service. 
After that inonarclPs death, queen Mary do Me- 
dicis settled a pensioti of 500 crowns upon our 
poet, who died at Paris in IG28. The best ^nd 
most complete edition of his works is that of 
1666, with Menage’s remarks. Boileau con- 
siders him as the father of French poetry; but 
he composed with great difficulty. 

MALIC Acid, an abound ing in the 

jqiihe of unripe fruits, patt'icidarly in apples; so 
named from Latin malun^ap a^ffo. See Che- 
mistry, AND Acid. $ 

MALTCE, n. s, & v. a.'\ F r. malice ; Lat. 
Malic'ious, i malUia. Evil inten- 

Malic/iouslv, ition; badness of de- 

Maek/iocsness, n. s. J sign; grudge; to re- 
gard with ill will. 

The cause why he this fly so malicedt 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 
The most fine-fingered workman on the ground, 
Aracliue, by his means, was vanquished. 

Spemr. 


Duncan is in his grave ; 

Malice cnmestick, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him furtlicr ! Sfnikapeare, Macbeth, 

1 grant him bloody, 

Sudden, jnaliciow, smacking of every sin 
That has a name. Jd. 

We must not stint 
Our necessary actions in the fear 
To cojie mut'u'ious censures ; which eve ' 

As rav’nous fishes do a vessel follow 
That is new-trimmed. Id. Henry VI fi. 

Malice scorned, puts out 
Itself ; but argued, gives a kind of credit 
To a false accusation. MuHsinyer. 

Not out of envy or 7naliciausrie.'iii, 

Do f Arbcar to (uave your special aid. 

( If ei belt. 

When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of (Jahriel out of Eden, now improved 
In meditated fraud and malice bent 
On man’s destruction, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himself, fearless returned. Milton. 

Thou knowest wliat malicum foe, 

Envying our happiness, and of his own 
Despairing, seeks to work us woe and shame. 

Id. 

*Ood hath forgiven me many sins of malicCf ami 
therefore surely lie will pity ny infirmities. 

fay tor's Holy Living. 

The air appearing so malkioua in this morhifid 
conspiracy, exacts a mure particular regard. 

Hai'vey on Consnmpliom, 

.1 have loved ! * 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, 

Can he who killed thy brother, live for thee ? 

; \ Drydcii . 

A man miehi do this now if he were pudicioudij 
disposcfl, and Had a mind to bring matters to ex- 
tremity. hi. 

An intrigue, between his majesty and a juutD ot 
ministers maliciously bent against me, broke out, and 
had like to have ended in my utter destruction. 

Siv'ift. 

Wit loses its respect with the good, when m;cn in 
company with malice, S.’ie/idan, 

Malice, in ethics and law, is a formed design 
of doing mischief to another; it differs from 
hatred. In murder, it is malice makes tlie 
crime ; and if a man, having a nralicious inletii 
to kill another, in the execution of his malice 
kiHs a person not intended, the malice shall be 
connected to- his person, and he shall be ad- 
judged a murderer. The words ex malitia praj- 
cogitala are necessary to an indictment of inunler, 

See. And this malitia pnecogitata, or malice 
prepense, may be either express or implied. 
Express malice is, when one, with a sedate, de- 
liberate mind, and formed design, kills another; 
which formed design is evidencedvby external 
circumstances, discovering thkt intention; as ly- 
ing in wait, antecedent menaces, former grudges, 
and concerted scheihes to do him some bodily 
harm. Besides, where no malice is expressed, 
the law will imply it ; as where a man wilfully 
poisons another: in such a deliberate act the 
law presumes malice, though no particular en- ^ 
inity can be proved. And if a man kills aiiothei^ 
suddenly, without any, or without a considerable 

provocation, the law implies ittalice : 
person, unless of an abanaoned heart, would be 
guilty of such an act upon a slight cause. 
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MALlCiN', adj, kv. a, ^ Vr , . maligne ; 
Malignancy, n. s , lati ^ lSihalignut . 

Malignant, adj, k n. s. Evil disposed ; 
MaligNantly, advi ^-unfavorable ; raa- 
Malion'lr, n. s. licious : to regard 

MaligNitv, with envy or ill 

Malignantly, adv, J will : hence to ca- 
lumniate: malignant is used as synonymous 
with malign, as also for dangerous or destruc- 
tive ; also for a person of evil dispositions : his- 
torically it was a cant word of opprobrium in the 
civil wars for the adherents of Charles I. and 
(he church of England. 

Strangers conspired together agaipst him, and 
nuiligned him in tho wilderness. KetlMg^xlv, 18. 

The people practise what miscliiefs and villanies 
they will against private men, whom they tnalii^n, hy 
stealing their goods, or murdering them. 

S/zfv/.stT tm Ireland. 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor 
should somnlign his successor, as to suffer an evil to 
grow up which ho might limply have kept under. 

Id. 

Occasion was taken, by several vntUgnanls, secretly 
to undermine his great authority in the church of 
Christ. I looker* 

My stars shine darkly over me ; llio malhjnanvg 
of my fate might, perhaps, distemper yours ; there- 
fore I crave your leave that I may bear my evils 
alone. Shakspeare. 

O malignant anc^ ill-boding stars ! 

Now art thou come uuto a feast of death. Id. 

^ot friended by his wish to your high |)erson, 
His. will is most tmdijstnant, and it srtretdies 


Hi^will is most nudignantj am 
Heyond you to your friends. 

Now arriving 


W. Henry VII L 


At place of potency, and sway a* the slate, 

Jf he should still mdigiianily remain 
FiLst foe to the plebeians, your voices miglit 
Be curses to yourselves. Id. Coriolanns. 

Witchcraft may be by operation of nwlign spirits. 

Bacon. 

He that turneth the humours Inu k, and makctli 
the wound bleed inwards, endangercth m<dfyn iihans 
and pernicious imposthumations. Id, Kssaifn. 

N\Netlier any tokens of poison did appear, reports 
are various j his physicians discerned an invincible 
malignity in his disease. Hayward. 

No redress could be obtained with any vigour 
proportionable to the malignity of that far-spread 
disease. King Charles. 

llien it follows that original sin is of less lHalig' 
nity than the least actual sin in the world. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

They inveighed against the maligiumt party, that 
had sought to cause jealousies between them aud 
their bretnren of Scotland. Clarendon. 

If in the constellation.s war were sprung. 

Two planets, rushing from aspect malign 
Of finest opposition, in mid sky 
Shounfeombat^ and their jarring spheres confoun<l. 

Milton. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. Id. 
Such as these are philosophy’s maligners, who 
pronounce the most generous contemplations need- 
leu unprofitable subtleties. Granville, 

They hold, that the cause of the gout is a malign 
nant vapour tha| falls upon the joijnt ; that the 
swelling is a kindness in nature, that calls down 
tiumours tq damp the malignity of the vapours, and 
< hereby ass^mgo the pain. Temple 

t^t the learned begin 
1 he enquiry, whei-c disease could enter in ; 


How those nudignant atoms forced their way. 

What in the faultless frame they Ibund to make their 
prey 1 Dryden. 

If it is a pleasure to be envied and shof at, to bo 
maligned standing, and to be despised falling ; then 
is it a pleasure to be great, and to be able to dispose 
of men’s fortunes. ' Soutf^ 

Of contempt, and the tmdign hostile influence it 
has upon government, every man's experience will 
inform him. Id, 

This shews llic higli malignity of fraud, that in 
the natural course of it tends to the destruction of 
common life, by destroying trust and mutiial con- 
fidence. Id. 

The infection doth produce a bubo, which, accoiil- 
ing to the degree of its malignancy, eitlief proves 
easily curable, or else it proceeils in iu venom. 

Wiaematds Surgery, 

l)ee<ls are done which man might charge aright 
On stiiblnirn bite, or undiscerning might, 

Had not their guilt tlie lawless soldiers known, 

And made the whole inatignily their own. Ticket, 
J^est you think I rally more than (each, 

Or praise malignly arts I cannot reach ; 

Let me for once presume to instruct the times. 

Pope. 

T thought it necessary to justify my chnraeter ir, 
point of cleanliness, whicli my maligners call in ques- 
tion. . Swift. 

They have seen all other notions besides their own 
represented in a false and malignant light ; where- 
upon they jutlge and condemn at once. 

IFf/trs’i' Improvcnu’ut of (he Mind. 
Where shrieks, the roaring flame, tho rattling 'i 
chain, ^ 

And all the dreadful eloquence of pain, 

Our only song ; black fire’s malignant light, 

'I’hc sole refreshment of the blasted sight. Young. 

M.AL'Jx I N, 71. s. From mal, moll, Mary, and 
kip the diminutive termination. A kind of rag- 
mop made for sweeping ovens ; thence any scare- 
crow figure; thence a dirty wench. 

The kitidien rnaUtin pins 
Her richest lockram 'bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb’ring tlie walls to eye him. 

Sliahspca re. CoriolavfUi, 

MALli, n. s. t;. a. ^ Lai. uiulkus, a ham- 
Mai.t.T'.aiili:, «(/;. mer; Fr. 
MalllaiulTiy, / i. s. avid mallet are 

Mali/kaulenlss, f both used for a kind 
MALL'EATi., V. a, of heavy club or ham- 
MallNt, n.s. J mer: Spenser uses the 
former for a heavy blow: other writers have 
used* it as a verb for to strike or beat with a 
mall : malleable is, capable of, or apt to, spread 
by beating; ductile : Butler uses it satirically for 
cowardly ; malleability and malleable) icss, lire 
quality of enduring or sju'cading under the 
liummer : to malleate is to forge or sliape by the 
hammer. « “ • 

With mighty ««///, 

The moiUltcr topk'ilcss him made to fall. 

Faerie Quecne, 

Make it more strong for falls, though it come not to 
the degree to ho malleahle. Baton, 

(ji\o that I’ovcreiul head a mall 
Or two, or throe, against a wall. 

Hudihi 'US. 

'fhft beaten soUlier proves most manful. 

That like his sword endures the anvil ; 

And juslly’s held more formulahle, 

'J'hc more hivS valour’s malleable. Id. 
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The vessel soldered up was warily struck wiik a 
woodczi maikt, aud thereby compresaed^ 
l*heir left hand does the caulking IP _ 

The rattling malUt with the rijfht they lift. 

Dryden» 

1|lupposing the nominal essence of aold to be a 
iffy of such a peculiar colour and wei^t, with the 
mtlkability andrfusibility, the real essence is that 
constitution on which these qualities and their union 
depend. I^cke. 

The bodies of most use that are sought for out of 
the earth are the metals which are distinguished from 
other iHxiies by their weight, fusibility, and mallea- 
bkness. Id, 

He took a mall, and after having hollowed the 
handle, and that part which strikes the ball, he 
enclosed in them several drugs. 

Addison's Spectator, 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward 


to pressioJi. without 
and eJastiai!ti*iutuiiring 

rising from the mutual attraction of its parts ; if the 
paru slide upon one an^lher; tho body U^mttUmke 
or soft, • N$0ton*a Qplleki. 

He first found out the eit of nudring and molls- 
atinff metals, and making them useful for tools. 

Dtrhmn, 

Mall, n. s. Goth, and Swedu mo/, ia an en- 
closed place : another origin of this word may 
be, a level ground for playing with nudls and 
balls ; a promenade or public walk. 

This the beau monde shall from the maU survey. 
And hail with musick its propitious ray* Pope, 

Malleability. Different metals are pos- 
sessed of this quality in different degrees, 
following table of their malleability and ductility 
from Thenard may be found useful. 


Ductile and Malleable 
in alphabetical order. 

Brittle in alphabetical 
order. 

Arranged nearly in the 
order of facility with 
which they pass through 
the wire-plate. 

'Arranged nearly in the 
order of facility with 
which they pass through 
the laminating cylinders. 

Cadmium 

Antimony 

Gold 

Gold 

Copper 

GolA 

Arsenic ♦ 

Silver 

Silver 

Bismuth 

Platinum 

Copper 

Iridiuir 

Cerium 

Iron 

Tin 

Iron 

Chromium 

Copper 

Platinum 

Lead 

Cobalt 


Zinc 

Mercury 

Columbium 


Iron 

Nickel 

Manganese 


Nickel 

Osmium 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Palladium ? 

Palladium 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Silver 

Sodium 

Tin 

Zinc 

Ithodium 

Tellurium 

Tungsten 

Titanium ^ 

Uranium 

Palladium? 

Cadmium ? 

Cadmium? 

! 

] 

1 

1 


MALLEOLI, or Pyroboli, in the ancient 
Ipf war, were bundles of combustible mate- 
B, set on fire to give light in the night, or to 
annoy the enemy : when they were employed for 
the latter purpose they were shot out of a bow, 
or fixed to a javelin, and thus thrown into the 
enemy’s engines, ships, &c., in order to burn 
them. Pitch was always a principal ingredient 
in the composition. 

Malleoli, in anatomy, the ancle bones. See 
Anatomy. 

MALLET, or Malloch, (David), an English 
poet, but a Scotchman by birth, bom about 
1700. By the penury of Jps parents, he was 
conjpelled to be janitor of tl^ high school at 
Edinburgh ; but be surmour^ed fhe disadvantages 
of his birth and fortune; foir^heit the duke of 
Montrose applied to the college of Edinburgh 
fmr a tutor to educate his sons, Mallet ^as re* 
coimneoded. When hiis pupils went abroad, 
they were entrusted to his care; and, having con* 
dimted them through their travels, he returned 
with them to London. While residing in their 
family, he began to give specimens of his poetical 
talehts. In 1733 be published a poem on Ver- 
bal Criticism : in 1740 he wrote a Life of Lord 
which was prefixed to an edition of his 


works. After the death of P^ope, lord Boling- 
broke employed Mallet to blacken bis memory, 
in revenge for clandestinely printing his Patriot 
King. In reward for this service, bis Imdship 
left him his works, which in 1754 he published 
in five volumes, quarto, but which not only in- 
volved him in difficulties, on account of certain 
sentiments contained in them subversive of the 
principles of revealed religion, but which did 
not produce to the editor any profit; The old 
duchess of Marlborough assigned in her will the 
task of writing the duke's life, to Glover , and Mal- 
let, with a reward of £1000, and a prohibition to 
insert any verses. Glover is saia to have re- 
jected the legacy with disdain, so that the work 
devolved upon Mallet ; who hsld also a pension 
from the duke’s son to promote his industry, and 
was continually talking of tlie discoveries he had 
mafle, but left not, when he died, any historical 
labors behind him. When FredOrfck prince of 
Wales was driven ftom the * 

separate cohrt by way of oppomion, to increase 
his^pularito by patronisin^ep;tu)^,> ma^ 
Mallet his under secretary, with i £200 

a year. Thoirijton, likewise, had a 
they were associated in the composition of tne 
masque of Alfred, which in its original state was 
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ifitayed at Cliefdeii in 1740. It was afterwards 
almost wholly changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the stage of Drury Lane in 1751, but with 
no great success. He had before published two 
tragedies; Eurydice, acted at Drury Lane in 
1731; and Mustapha, acted in 1739. It was 
dedicated to the prince, and well received, but 
never revived. His next work was Aniyntor and 
Theodora, 1747, a long dull story in blank verse ; 
but in which there is elegance of language and 
vigor of sentiment. In 1753 his masque of 
Britannia was acted at Drury l^ane, and his 
tragedy of Elvira in 1763, when he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the book of entries for ships in 
the port of London. In the beginning of the 
French war, in 1756, when the nation was ex- 
asperated by ill success, he was employed to 
turn the public vengeance upon admiral Byng, 
and wrote a letter of accusation under the cha- 
ter of A Plain Man. This paper was with great 
industry dispersed, and Mallet was rewarded 
with a considerable pension, which he retained 
to his death. Towards the end of his life he went 
with his wife to France; but, finding his health 
declining, he returned alone to England, and 
died in April 1765. He was twice married, and 
hy his first wife had several children. His stature 
was diminutive, but, being regularly formed, his 
appearance, till he grew corpulent, was agreeable, 
and his conversation elegant and easy. ‘ Nothing,* 
says his biographer, * elevated or dignified can 
be discerned in his character or principles. As 
a poet he may lay claim to elegant diction, 
splendid imagery, and pathetic sentiment, but 
he is deficient in energy and judgment.* — JoA/i- 
fo/i’i Lives of the Poets, 

Mali.kt (Edmund), was born at Melun in 
1713, and enjoyed a curacy near that place till 
1751, when he went to Paris to be professor of 
theology in the college of Navarre, of which he 
was admitted D. D. Boyer Bishop of Mirepoix, 
who had been at first much prejudiced against 
him, conferred upon him the see of Verdun. 
Jan.senism had been imputed to him by hi.e 
■enemies, and the Ecclesiastical Gazette accused 
him of impiety ; both imputations equally ground- 
less. He died in Paris in 1755, at the age of forty- 
two. The principal of his works arc, 1. Prin- 
cipes pour la lecture des Poetes, 1745, 2 vols, 
12mo. 2. Essai sur TEtude des Belles Lettres, 

1747. 12mo. 3. Essai sur Ics bienseances ora- 

toires, 1753, 12mo. 4. Principes pour la lec- 

ture des Orateurs, 1753, 3 vols. 12iuo. 5. 
Histoire des Guerres civiles de France sous les 
*'egnes de Francois II., Charles IX., Henri III., 
Henri IV., translated from the Italian of 
H’Avila. His style, like his mind and manners, 
was easy and unaffected ; and his attachment to 
his friends, his candor, moderation, gentleness, 
®ud modesty, rendered him truly amiable. He 
employed to write the articles on theology 
‘lud the belles lettres in the Encyclopedia. He 
was preparing two important works, viz. Une 
Histoire generate do nos Guerres depuis le coin- 
*Ji<^ncement de la Monarch ie ; and Une Histoire 
dn Conseil de Trente, in oppositi<'n to that of 
laUier Paid, when he died in Paris in 175.). 

DU Pan (Jaques), a modern politi- 
cal Writer, was the son of ach rgyraanof Geneva, 


and burn in 1749. Having completed his edu- 
cation at college, he first entered on the study of 
law, but soon deserted it for the belles lettres- 
He was invited in 1772 to fill the chair of history 
and Frencli literature at Cassel. Not long after 
we find him in Switzerland, where he publislied 
a political and literary journal, and other works 
of reputation : so that he was invited to Paris 
to conduct the political department of the Mer- 
cure de France. Here he continued during the 
years 1789, 1790, and 1791, animadverting with 
freedom on the public affairs; but he found it 
necessary to quit Fiance in May 1792, and re- 
tired to his native oily ; and afterwards to Berne, 
where he published several tracts. His appre- 
hensions from the French Directory induced him 
finally to take refuge in Fmgland, where he pub- 
lished, under high patronage, a Journal entitled 
Mercure Britannique, ^’om 1796 till the 1 5th of 
March 1800. He died the 10th of May, in the 
latter year, at Richmond, Surrey. 

Mallut, jMall, or Mal lk in ancient armour, 
was a weapon much used both by the English 
and Scots. In the memorable combat fought in 
Bretagne, in the year 1.51.5, between thirty cham- 
pions oil the part of the English and the like 
number on that of the Frencli, one of the Eng- 
lish champions named Billefort, was armed with 
a leaden mallet weighing five-aud-iwenty pounds. 
We learn also from father Daniel, that the Eng- 
lish archers continued to use maUet.s in the time 
of I.ouis XU., who began his rcigii in 1515, 
and died in 1.52‘1. In the ancient poem of the 
battle of Flodden, the mention of leaden mallets 
often occurs : — 

Then on the Fnglish part with speed 

The bills slept lorth, and bows went back ; 

Die Moorish pikes and malls of lead 
JJid deal theie many a dreatll'ul tliwack. 

Ralph Smith equips an archer with a ‘ muule 
of lead, five feet long, and a pike with the same, 
hanging hy a girdle with a hook;’ meaning, 
proliably, by this description, that the handle ot 
the mall should be of this length, llie end armed 
with a pike or s])ike ; and this implement, we 
may imagine, was worti at the back, hung by a 
hook fixed m the centre of its handle, vmiIi a 
loop, or some other contrivance to keep it lu arly 
perpendicular. This weapon seems to iiave 
been of French extraction ; for we find that in 
the reign of Charles \ l.,ori occasion of a riot, 
the populace forced open the arsenal, and armed 
themselves chiefiy with mallets, whence they 
were styled ‘ IMailliotins.’ ^lallots Nvere tre- 
mendous weapons in the hands of strong active 
men. 

Mallet‘u are much used hy artificers wlio 
work with chisels, as sculptors, masons, and 
stone cutters, whose mallet is ordinarily round ; 
and l)y carpenters, joiners, &;c., who use it square. 
There are several sorts of mallets used for dif- 
ferent purposes on sliij>-board. The caulking 
mallet is chielly emjdoyeil to drive the oakum 
into the seams of a sliip, where the edu‘'3 of the 
plank.s arc joined to each (»iiier in the sido.s, 
ileck, or bottom, 'flic head of this mallet is 
long and cylindiicnl, being hooped with iron to 
prevent it from sjilitting in the exercise of caulk- 
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mg;. There is also tlie serving mallet, used in 
serving the rigging, by binding the spun yarn 
more tirmly about it tlian could possibly be done 
by hand, vrhich is performed in the following 
manner ; the spun yarn being previously rolled 
up in a large ball or clue, two or three turns of 
it are passed about the rope, and about the body 
of the mallet, which for that purpose is furnished 
with a round channel in its surface, that con- 
forms to the convexity of the rope intended to 
be served. The turns of the spun yarn being 
strained round the mallet, so as to confine it 
firmly to the rope, which is extended above the 
deck, one man passes the ball continually about 
the rope, whilst the other, at the same time, 
winds on the spun yarn by means of the mallet, 
whose handle acting as a lever strains every 
turn about the rope as firm as possible. 

MALLICOLO, or Mallicollo, one of the 
New Hebrides of captain Cook, is an island of 
the South Vaciftc Ocean, south-east of Espritu 
Sancto. It is ten leagues long, mountainous, 
well wooded and watered. The natives appear 
to be a different race from the other islanders, 
and are described as more nearly resembling 
baboons tnan nuinan beings. This island has 
acquired an interest from being the place where 
La Perouse was cast away, as was proved by the 
expedition ofCapt. Dillon, in 1827. The relics 
he obtained there were identified by Lesseps 
who had left ].a Perouse in Kamtschkatka. 
The other islands of this archipelago form a 
closely connected chain, beginning with the Sir 
Joseph Hanks’s Islands of captain Edwards, on 
the north. The harbour of Sandwich, on the 
north-east side of Mallicolo, is in long. 167^ 57' 
E., lat. 16® 25' S- 

MALLOW, a manor and borough town of 
Ireland, in Cork, about 120 miles from Dublin. 
It was incorporated by charter in 1688, and 
sends one member to the imperial parliament. 
It U pleasantly situated on the north bank of the 
Bladkwater, over which there is an excellent 
stone bridge. It has a good church, a market 
house, and barracks for a troop of horse. Not 
far distant is a fine spring of moderately tepid 
water, wliich bursts out of the bottom of a fine 
lim^tone rock, and approaches very near in all 
its qualities to the hot well waters of Bristol. 
Mallow is a post town, and has five fairs. 

Maij.ow, in botany. See Malva. 

MAf/LOWS, n. I. } Sax. maplel>e; Lat. 

Mai/vaceous, adj, S malva; Or. ftaXaxtl^ A 
plant : malvaceous is, relating to, or like, mal- 
lows. 

Shards or malUms for the pot, 

That keep the loosened body sound. 

Drifden* 

MALMEDY, a town of the Prussian pro- 
vince of the I>ower Rhine, in the government of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on the Recht. It has consider- 
able tanneries, and manufactures of cotton stuffs. 
Twenty miles south of Aix-la-Chapelle. Popu- 
lation 4400. 

MALMOHUS-LAN, or Goverkmrnt op 
MAtMout's, one of the new divisions of Sweden, 
lies along the Sound and the Baltic, in the south- 
west of the kingdom, including a great part of 
the ancient Schonen or Scania. Its area is 


about 1380 square miles. Population 137,000. 
The arable land forms about a third of tlie 
whole. 

MALMSBURY, a town of Wiltshire, ninety- 
five miles from London, situated on a hill, with 
six bridges over the river Avon at the bottom ; 
with which, and a brook that runs into it, it is 
in a manner encompassed. It formerly had a 
castle and walls, which were pulled down to en- 
large the abbey, whose abbots sat in parliament. 
The Saxon king Athelstan granted the town large 
immunities, and was buried under the high altar 
of the church: bis monument still remains in 
the nave of it. The memory of the celebrated 
Aldhelm, its first abbot, is still kept up by a 
meadow near this town, called Aldhelm’s Mead. 
By charter of king W’illiam III. the corporation 
consists of an alderman, chosen yearly, twelve 
capital burgesses, and four assistants. There is 
an alms house for four men and four women, 
and near the bridge an hospital for lepers, where 
it is supposed there was formerly a nunnery. 
This town carries on a considerable trade in 
woollen manufactures, has a market on Satur- 
day, and three fairs. It has sent members to 
parliament ever since the twenty-sixth of Ed- 
ward I. 

MALM'S EY, fi. 4. From the island Malva- 
sia : a sweet wine. 

MALO (St.), or St. Maclou the son of a 
British gentleman, and cousin to St. Magloire, 
was educated in a monastery in Ireland, and 
afterwards chosen bishop of Gui-Castel, a dig- 
nity which his humility prevented him from 
accepting. The people wishing to compel him 
he went into Brittany, and put himself under the 
direction of a holy anchoret, called Aaron, in 
the neighbourhood of Aleth. Some time after, 
about 541 he was chosen bishop of that city. 
He afterwards retired to a solitude near Xaintes, 
where he died November 15th, 565. From him 
the city of St. Malo derives its name ; his body 
having been carried thither, after the reduction 
of Aleth to a small village called Guidhalet or 
Guichalet, and the tranference of the episcopal 
see to St. Malo. 

MALOES, or Mat.o (St.), a sea-port in the 
department of the Ille and Vilaine, France. 
It IS situated on the island of Aaron, which coin- 
municates with the continent by means of a mole 
or causeway of three-quarters of a mile in lengtli, 
but only fifty-four feet in breadth. The entrance 
to the town at the end of the mole is defendc<l 
by a castle, flanked with towers, which, together 
with four bastions and the ramparts around the 
town, render it a place of considerable strength. 
On the north side it is inaccessible, in conse- 
quence of rocks and the fortifications erected on 
them. The town is of an oblong form, its lenRih 
being from north to south. The houses are hich» 
and in general of stone. The principal public 
buildings, as the cathedral, the hotel de ville, 
and the episcopal palace, arc in the market 
place. The harbour large and well frequented, 
nut difficult of access. The trade is chiefly with 
England, Holland, Spain, the north of Europe, 
the colonies, and in the Newruundland fishery. 
It exports the products of the surroimdini? 
country, and a few manufactures of s raw, thread 
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woollens^ and linen. Popalation 10,000. The 
adiacent town of St. Servan, separated by an 
inlet of the sea, and situated on fiigher ground, 
is sometimes reckoned a suburb of St. Maloes. 
Forty-dve miles north by west of Rennes, and 
225 west of Paris. 

MALONE (Edmund), was born in Dublin on 
the 4th of October, 1741, and educated at the 
school of Dr. Ford in Molesworth Street. He 
went thence in the year 1756 to the univer- 
sity of Dublin, where he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts. Here ^his talents very early 
displayed themselves ; and he was distinguished 
by a successful competition for academical 
honors with several young men, who afterwards 
became the ornaments of the Irish senate and 
bar. In 1763 he became a student in the Inner 
Temple; and in 1767 was called to the Irish 
bar. With a view to those superior opportuni- 
ties for information and study, and the society 
which London affords, he soon after settled in 
this metropolis ; and, among the many eminent 
men with whom he became acquainted, he was 
naturally drawn by the enthusiastic admiration 
which he felt for Shakspeare, and the attention 
which he had already paid to the elucidation 
of his works, into an intimate connexion with 
Mr. Steevens. This gentleman having published 
a second edition of his Shakspeare in 1778, 
Mr. Malone, in 1780, added two supplemen- 
tary volumes, which contained some additional 
notes, Shakspeare*s poems, and seven pl^ys, 
which have been ascribed to him. There 
appears up to this time to have been no in- 
terruption to their friendship; but, on the 
contrary, Mr. Steevens, having formed a design 
of relinquishing all future editorial labouts, most 
liberally made a present to Mr. Malone of his 
valuable collectioa of old plays, declaring that 
he himself was rtow become a dowager commen- 
tator. While Malone, however, was engaged 
on Shakspeare, he received from Mr. Steevens a 
request of an extraotdinary nature. To a third 
edition of Johnson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 
which had been published under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Ueed in 1785, Mr. Malone bad 
contributed some notes, in which Mr. Steevens*s 
opinions were occasionally controverted. These 
he was now desired to retain in bis new edition, 
exactly as they stood befote, in order that Mr.S. 
might answer them. Malone relied, that he 
could make no such promise ; that he must feel 
himself at liberty to correct his observations, 
where they were erroneous; to enlarge tiiem, 
where they were defective ; and even to expunge 
them altogether, where, upon further consider- 
ation, he was convinced they were wrong; in 
short^ he was bound b present his work to the 
public as perfect as ht could make it. But he 
added, that he was filing to transmit every 
note of that descriptioi in its last state to Mr. 
Steevens, before it wert to press. But Steevens 
persisted in requiring that they should appear 
with all their imperfect^ns on their head ; and, 
on this being renised, declared that all commu- 
nication on the subject d Shakspeare was at an 
and between them. 17^0 Mr. Malone’s 
edition at last appeared; and wis sought after 
and read with the greatqt avidity. In 1795 lie 


was called upon to display his zeal in defence of 
his author, against the mhricatious with which 
the Irelands endeavoured to delude the public. 
Mr. Malone, it is said, saw through the faUeliood 
from its commencement; and laid it open in a 
volume which was written in the form of a letter 
to his friend lord Charlemont. Although his 
attention was still principally directed to Shak- 
speare, and he was gradually accumulating a 
most valuable mass of materials for a new edition 
of that poet, he drew together from various 
sources the prose works of Dryden, which had 
lain scattered about, and published them in 
1800. In 1808 he prepared for the press a few 
productions of his friend William Gerard Hamil- 
ton, with which he had been entrusted by his 
executors ; and prefixed to this also a brief but 
elegant sketch of his life. When he was just on 
the point of going to the press with a new edition 
of his Shakspeare, he was interrupted by an ill- 
ness, which proved fatal on the 25th of May, 
1812, in the seventieth year of his age. 

MALOUIN (Paul James), a French physi- 
cian, born at Caen in 170i, was professor of 
medicine in the Royal College of Paris, physi- 
cian to the queen, and a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, and fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. He strictly prac- 
tise the preservative part of medicine, which 
is much more certain in its effects than the re- 
storative, To this regimen he was indebted for 
a healthy old age and an easy death, lie died 
at Paris of an apoplexy, 3ff of January 1778, 
aged seventy-seven. By his will he left a le- 
gacy to the faculty, on condition of their holding 
a public meeting annually, anH giving an ac- 
count of his labors and discoveries, llis prin- 
cipal works are, 1. Traii6 de Chimie, 1734, 
12ipo. 2. Chimie Medicinale, 2 vols. 12mo. 
1755; a book full of curious observations. 
3. Some of the Arts in the Collection published 
by the Academy of Sciences. 4. The Chemical 
articles in the Encyclopedia. He was a labo- 
rious chemist, and well informed for the age he 
lived in. 

MALMESBURY (James Harris, earl oQ, 
K B., was the son of the author of Hermes, see 
Harris; and born at Salisbury in 1746. He 
was educated at Merlon College, Oxford, where 
he was created* doctor of civil law, and in 1768 
was sent as secretary of embassy to Madrid. He 
was afterwards minister at Brussels ; and went 
envoy extraordinary to Berlin in 1772. In 1776 
he was appointed to the same post at St. Peters- 
burgh; and in 1784 ambassador to the Hague. 
In this quality ho signed the treaty with Prussia 
and Holland in 1794 ; and was next employed 
to negociatc the marriage of his present majesty, 
then prince of Wales, with the late unfortunate 
princess Caroline of Brunswick. In October, 
1796, he became minister plenipotentiary to the 
French republic ; but his mission in that charac- 
ter to Paris, and his negociations at Lisle, were 
alike fruitless. He was, however, created earl 
of Malmesbury in 1800, and appointed governor 
of the Isle of Wight, and lord-lieutenant of 
Hampshire in 1807. His death took place in 
1820. Lord Malmesbury was the author of An 
Introduction to the History of the Dutch Repub- 
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lie; and a memoir of the life of his father, 
accompanying an edition of his works in 2 
vols. 4to. 

MALPIGHI (Marcellos), an eminent Italian 
physician and anatomist in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He studied under Massari and Mariano. 
The duke of Tuscany invited him to Pisa, to be 
professor of physic. In this city he formed an 
intimate acquaintance with Borelli. He went 
'back to Bologna, the air of Pisa not agreeing 
with hitn. Cardinal Antony Pignatelli, who had 
known him while he was legate at Bologna, be- 
ing chosen pope in 1001, under the name 
of Innocent XII., immediately sent for him 
to Home, and appointed him his physician. He 
died in 1094; and his works, with his life, writ- 
ten by himself, prefixed, were first collected and 
printed at London, in folio, in 1667. See 
Anatomy. 

MALPIGHIA, Barbadoes cherry, a genus of 
the trigynia order, and decandria class of plants; 
natural order twenty-third, trihilatic : ca!.. pen- 
taphyllous, witli melliferous pores on the outside 
at the base. There are five petals, roundish, and 
angnicnlated : the berry unilocular, trispernious. 
There are many species, all shrubby evergreens 
of the warm parts of America, rising witli 
branchy stems from eight or ten to fifteen or 
twenty feet high, ornamented with oval and 
lanceolate entire leaves, and large pentapetalous 
flowers, succeeded by red cherry-sliaped, eatable 
berries, of an acid and |)alatable flavor. Three 
of these species are reared in our gardens, and 
make a fine variety in the stove. They retain 
their leaves all the year round; and begin to 
flower about th6 end of autumn, continuing in 
constant succession till the spring ; after which 
they frequently ])roduce and ripen (heir fruit, 
which equals the size of a small cherry. The 
flowers are of a pale red or purple color. 
These plants arc propagated by seeds, which 
must be sown in spring, in pots of rich earth; 
then plunged into a hot-i)ed, and, when three or 
four inches high, put in separate small pots, 
watered and plunged in the bark-bed of the 
stove ; where, after tliey have remaiiicd a year 
or two, they may be placed in aiiy part of it. 
lliey may even be yilaccd in the open air during 
a month or two of the hottest w eather in summer : 
V)iit must be carefully supplied with water 
during the whole year. 

MALPLA(HiLT, a village of Trance, in the 
department of Gemappes, famous for a most 
bloody battle fought on the 11th of Scptemlier, 
1709, between the F’rench under marshal Villars, 
and the allies under prince Eugene and the duke 
of Mailborough. The Ereiudi army amounted 
to 120,000 men; and were posted behind the 
woods of La Marte and Taiiicrs, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Malplaquet. Thi y had fortified 
their situation in such a manner >viih lines, 
hedges, and trees laid across, that they seemed 
to be quite irmccessiblc. in ibis situation liiey 
expected certain victoi-y ; ami even the soldiers 
were so eager to envuige, that they flung away 
the bread which liad just been given them, 
though they bed takem no sustenance for a whole 
day before. 'Hie allied aimy b ;gan the attack 
early in the morning, fuvoved tiy a thick fog. 


Their chief impression was made upon tne left 
of the enemy ; and with such success, that, noU 
withstanding their lines and barricadoes, the 
French were, in less than an hour, driven from 
their entrenchments. But on the right the com- 
bat was sustained with much greater obstinacy. 
The Dutch, who carried on the attack, drove 
them from their first line, but were repulsed 
from the second with great slaughter. The prince 
of Orange, who headed that attack, persisted in 
his efforts with incredible perseverance and intre- 
pidity, though two horses had been killed under 
nim,and the greater part of his oflicers slain and 
disabled. At last, however, the French were 
obliged to yield, Villars being dangerously 
wounded ; but they made an excellent retreat 
under Boufflers, and took post near Guesnoy and 
Valenciennes. 

MALT, n. s. & r. n. n Sax. mealt ; Sued- 
MALTb)RiNK, 71 . s. i malt ; Belg. ; 'i'eiii- 
Maltuust, w. «. waltz. Grain steeped 
Malthorsk, land dried in prepara- 

Malt'man, J tion for brewing. See 

Malting. 


M altk-Bri'n (Conrad), an industrious to- 
pographer and an active y^olilical writer, was 
born in the Danish provinceof .lutland, in \77ly, 
and died at Paris, in the year 1026. lie dis- 
tinguished himself at an early age as a poliiical 
partisan and pamphleteer; in 1796 he wr(»le 
against Feudality and the coalition of Sovereigns, 
and called his work the Catechism of Aristocrats: 
for this he was prosecuted and obliged to lake 
refuge in Sweden. He is supjiosed to have ori- 
ginated a society called the I'niled Scamilmi. 
vians, whose object was to unite the three king- 
doms of the north into one federative republic; 
for this he was sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment, and in consequence determined to pass 
the ieinain<ler of bis life in France. Here lie 
assisted Martelle in 'his Pclitical, Physical, and 
Mathematical Geography. In 1807, he pub- 
lished his Picture of Poland. His System of 
Universal (jeograpby has esiablished his repu- 
tation as an industrious compiler; and, although 
in many respects dissatisfactory, the division of 
kingdoms and countries being imperfectly given, 
yet he is not chargeable with the inconsi-stencics 
and errors introduced into the Index of tlie 
English translation. 

MALTA, aw important Island of the Mediter- 
ranean, tw’elve leagues dbtant from Cape Pas- 
saro, in Sicily, the passage between being called 
the Channel of Malta. I: is about twenty inih^ 
in length, by twelve broatj; and is in long. 14 
12' E., and lat. 35° 50' N< An act of the Bri- 
tish parliament has derlarel it to belqng to Europe, 

The base of the island k a white free stone, 
abounding in petrifactiofis, fossil shells, and 
remains of enormous fish^ ; it is generally level, 
but with some hills. Tip soil is, in few spots, 
more than six inches deef, and has been in 
part brought from Sicily/ It is, however, exceod- 
ingly fruitful, producing corn for six months 
ccmsiimption of its popSation, which, for ex- 
tent, is greater tlinn thalof any other part A’® 
world, being, in 1798, 0,000 .souls. The island 
has no river, but some [ood springs; and water 
is to be had bv diggingjbut rain water preserved 
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in oiftems U moetg^nerally uied» Besides corn 
and yifies, the island produces a considerable 
quantity of cotton^ and, the Sliest oranges in the 
Meditermnean ; together Mdth a variety of other 
fruits, roots, and herbs in ^eat profusion. The 
rocks wash^ by the sea affi>rd abundance of the 
iucus proper for dyeing (focus venticosus tincto- 
rius). It has no venomouf reptiles, which the 
inhabitants ascribe to the miraculoyis intervene 
tion of St Paul, who, when he visited it, deli- 
vered it for ever from all animals of this kind ! 
The west and north-west coasts are bounded by 
perpendicular precipices, forming a natural for- 
tification. The climate is healthy, though very 
warm. Malta or Maleta is a small place in the 
middle of the island. 

Malta was given, by the emperor Charles V., 
to the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, when 
driven out of Rhodes by the Turks in 1530. 
They were required to be of noble birth by both 
parents for four generations, and were under 
vows of celibacy and perpetual war with the 
infidels. The grand master was elected for life, 
and possessed tlie attributes of a sovereign 
prince. They were divided into eight langues, 
or torgues, of which three were French, two 
Spanish, one Italian, one German, and originally 
one English; but, on the Reformation, suc- 
ceeded by the Anglo Bavarian. The number of 
knights was unlimited : the badge of the order, 
a white cross of eight points, worn on the left 
side. The gradual relaxation of the discipline of 
the order paved the way for its downfal ; luxury 
succeeded to the noble simplicity of warriors, 
and the effeminacy of cities to the hardihood 
of camps. The war with the Turks had long 
been reduced to a phantom, and the summer 
cruises of their galleys had become parties of 
pleasure. These vessels were at last profusely 
ornamented with carved work and giluing ; the 
sails striped blue and white, with a large red 
cross on each. Some of them carried 800 men. 
The defence of this vast fortress was entrusted 
to foreign mercenaries ; and the energy of union, 
on vrhich the *renown of the order had been 
founded, being extinguished, the French found 
it easy to corrupt the qjbiefs, and, in 1798, made 
an almost unresisted ^ conquest of the island. 
After a two years' blo^ade it capi|ulated to the 
English. By the treaty of Amiei|^ was stipu- 
lated, that the island should be restored to the 
knights under the guarhhtee of Russia : and the 
non-compliance with« ^is stipulation by the 
Knglish was the ostensibfo cause of France com- 
mencing hostilities in Some abortive pro- 

jects for reviving it hayv been since agitated. 

The Maltese «are partly, of Arabic origin, and 
speak th^ language with Italian. They 
are described as gener^tiy temperate, industrious, 
and brave,'but also^indictive and jealous of their 
wives, who, by a natiii^ re-action, seek and find 
not unfrequent opportunities to be unfaithful. 

The anejis^t capital, "hamed Citta Notabile, or 
tl^ btttvroore commonly Citta 

cUy>i i|Uuated on the highest 
aiiiSeliM in the ^ntre of tlie island. The 
modern caging Lametta, so named from, 
RVfthd ml^r its lender, and has aboui 
30,000 inhabitlnts. It ^ near the middle of 
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the north-east side, and built on several rocky 
points projecting iqto five of the finest harbours 
m the world : the entrance, which is not a quarter 
of a mile broad, is defended by immense forti- 
fications, as is the town, so that the wrtiole island 
may be considered as an impregnable fortress, to 
be reduced only by famine. 

The other principal landing places are Melcha 
Bay ; St. Paul’s Bay, sheltered by the group of 
Solomon’s Island, with a depth of two to six 
fathoms; old and new Salt Ports; Port St. 
Mail : all on the north. Port Magdalen, Marza 
Scala, and Port St. Thomas, on the north-east. 
Marza Scirocco, on the south-east, is a bay divi- 
ded into two branches by a projecting point. In 
the east branch the depth is eight fathoms, and 
in the west twenty-two fathoms. The whole 
island contains about 70,000 inhabitants. Gozo 
(Gains or Guadus) is five miles north-west of 
Malta. It, as well as Malta, has considerable 
manufactures of cotton. In the channel between 
Malta and Gozo are the little islands Cumino 
(Heppestia) and Cumiiiotta : the passage between 
them and Malta is called the Strait of Friuli. 
The islands of Lampedosa (Lipadusa) and Lam- 
pion belong to Malta, between which and the 
coast of Africa they are situated. 

This island was anciently called Melita ; and 
is supposed by Cluverius, from its situation and 
other particulars, to be either Ogygia, or Hype- 
ria, mentioned by Homer, which last is most 
probable, as the poet places the mountain Melita 
in that island. See Hyperia. The most ancient 
possessors of Malta, of whom we have any cer- 
tain account, were the Carthaginians; from whom 
it was taken by the Romans : and yet, during 
the whole time that it continued under the power 
of these nations, it was almost entirely barren. 
Its chief products were figs, melons, honey, cot- 
ton, and some few other fruits and commodities, 
which the inhabitants exchanged for corn. It 
labored also under great scarcity of water and 
fuel. According to an ancient tradition, Malta 
was first possessed by an African prince named 
Battus, an enemy to queen Dido, from whom it 
was taken by the Carthaginians, as may be in- 
ferred from several Punic inscriptions to be seen 
on stone pillars and other monuments yet stand- 
ing. The Arabs seized it in 828 ; and were driven 
out of it in their turn by Roger the I^orman, earl 
of Sicily, who took possession of it in 1190; 
from w hich time it continued under the dominion 
of the Sicilian princes till the time of Charles 
V., when it fell under his power, along with Na- 
ple.s and Sicily. 

The knights of Rhodes, afterwards of Malta, 
originated from a religious military order, called 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. Some 
time before the journey of Godfrey of Bouillon 
into the Holy Land, some Neapolitan roerebants, 
who traded to the Levant, obtained leave of the 
caliph of Egypt to build a house for those of 
their nation who came thither on pilgrimage, 
upon paying an annual tribute. Afterwards they 
built two churches, and received the pilgrims 
with great zeal and charity. This example being 
followed by others, they founded a church inr 
honor or St John, and an hospital for the sick ; 
whence they took the name of hospitallers. A 
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Jittfe after Godfrey had taken Jerusalem, in 1099, 
they be{^an to be distinguished by black habits 
uud a cross with eight points ; and, besides the 
ordinary vows, they took another, to defend the 
pilgrims against the insults of the intidels. This 
foundation was completed in 1104, in the reign 
of Baldwin ; and so their order became military. 
Many ])crsons of quality entered into it, and 
changed their name of hospitallers into that of 
knights. When Jerusalem was taken, and the 
Christians lost their power in the east, the knights 
retired to Acre or Ptolemais, which they de- 
fended valiantly in 1290. Then they followed 
the king of Cyprus, who gave them Limisson in 
his dominions, where they staid till 1310. That 
same year they took Rhodes, under the grand 
master Poulqnes de Villaret, a Frenchman; and 
next year defended it against an army of Sara- 
cens : since which tlie grand masters have used 
these four letters, F. E. R. T. i. e. Fortitudo cjus 
Rhodiim tenuit; and the order was thence called 
knights of Rhodes. In 1. *>22, Soli man 11. having 
taken Rhodes, the knights retired into Candia, 
and thence into Sicily. 

In 1.530, being destitute of a home, they ac- 
cepted the offer made them by Charles V. of the 
island of Malta ; which they took possession of 
on the 2Gth October. At this time neither Vil- 
liers, the grand master, nor the knights his com- 
panions, had any intention of making this island 
the place of their residence. But having made 
an attempt on Modon, a rich and populous 
town of the Morea, which was aitendeu with no 
other success than the acquisition of considerable 
plunder, and the capture of 800 women, they 
considered the issue of their enterprise as an in- 
dication of the will of heaven, and set about 
fortifying Malta as their future abode. After 
this the first expedition tliey engaged in was 
ngain.st the Turks, in l.'>32 and 1533, under the 
celebrated Andrew Doria; when they took 
Coran. In 1534 llie grand master Villiers died, 
and Perino de Ponte, a native of Ast in Italy, 
was elected his successor. About this lime the 
.successes of the pirate Barbarossa, in Africa, had 
given just cause of alarm. The new grand mas- 
ter, therefore, sent an embassy to the emperor 
Charles V'., which, with another from Muley 
Hassen the de]) 0 sed king of Tunis, easily pre- 
vailed upon bim to carry his arms into Africa. 
A great number of the bravest kniglils embarked, 
with eighteen brigantines of different sizes, four 
of the best Maltese galleys, and their vessel called 
the great carrack. In this expedition the knights 
di.stinguished themselves in an eminent manner. 
At the siege of Goletta, after liaving made a 
breach by their c:s:inon in the great tower, they 
jumped out of the galleys into their long 
boats, and thence into the sea sword in bund, 
inarched with the greatest resolution through a 
galling tire, and showers of all kinds of missile 
weapons; and, having gained the shore, quickly 
ascended the breach, on the top of which they 
planted their great standard. The emperor de- 
clared that the taking of Goletta was chiefly 
owing to their valor. Tlie city of Tuni.s soon 
after suri-eudered ; whereupon the ein])eror, de- 
signing to return to Europe, took his Ijist dinner 
oa board the great carrack. They were ndiv 


allowdd to import corn and other provisions from 
Sicily, without paying duty; and the emperor 
engaged that none of i^e order should enjoy any 
of the estates or reverses due to the Maltese 
knights throughout his dominions, unle.ss they 
were lawfully authoVised by the grand master 
and his council. Mean time the grand master 
died, and was succeeded by Didier de Tolon de 
St. Jalle, a'»iative of Provence, then grand prior 
of ThoulousS, a great conduct and bravery, 

wliich lie had shown at the siege of Rhodes. 
During his mastorshij) the knights assisted Boti- 
gella, prior of Persia, in renulsing the Turkish 
corsairs, who had attemptea, under Hayradin, 
lord of Tagiora, the brother of Barbarossa, to 
take Tripoli. They afterwards raised thestron;; 
tower of Alcaid ; captured Adabus ; on their 
way back took a rich Turkish galley, worth 
160,000 crowns; and landed in triumph, loaded 
with plunder. Soon after this John de Ilomedes 
became grand master. The Maltese still cou- 
tinned to behave with their usual valor against 
the Turks; but, through the negligence of 
Charles V., almost all the places held by the 
(’hristians on the African coast were reduced by 
the infidels, and the valor exerted by the Maltese 
served only to destroy great rnumbers of tfieni. 
At last the emperor’s affairs in Africa were totally 
ruined by liis unsuccessful expedition against 
Algiers : but to the last the Maltese knights be- 
haved with great intrepidity. The Maltese com- 
mander, with the remains of his knights, arrived 
in three shattered vessels at the port of Malta, 
about the end of November 1548, The island 
was, during this expedition, terribly annoyed 
by Turkish and other corsairs: but they soon 
avenged themselves, and their admiral SiiiiuOhi 
sent home a great number of the corsair captains 
in chains. Having learned that great prepara- 
tions were made by the Turks at T.ichora for the 
siege of Tripoli, they applied to the emperovto 
cause the fortifications of Tripoli to be repiiy; 
till at last Soliman resolved to expel the knilhts 
from Malta, as he had before doqe from Hho«s. 

I.a Valctte, the grand master, being apprfijd 
of Solimau’s designs, ordered every member of 
the order to repair to Malta, wliich they did to 
the amount of 600, attended by retinues of ser- 
vants that wap excellent soldiers, and a body of 
.above 2000 root from Italy. Those whom age 
or sickness prevented from attending personally, 
sold their most valuable effects, to assist in the 
defence of the island ; and Don Garcia, viceroy 
of Sicily, was ordered by the king of Spain to 
have 20,000 men ready to co-operate with the 
Maltese. On the 18lh of May, r565, the Otto- 
man ffeet appeared, consisting of 159 large gal- 
leys, and carrying above 30,000 effective men, 
besides slaves, under Mustapha Basha, an expe- 
rienced but cruel commander. This formidable 
force landed near St. Borgo, and ravaged all 
neighbouring country with fire and sword, but 
met with a check from de Copier, marshal of the 
order, who, falling unexpecledlV wi ^detached 
parties, cut off 1500 Tuilts with tnb low only 
eighty men. Meantime Mustapha, dmading the 
arrival of the Spanish reinforcement, and desirous 
to get possession of a harbour where his troops 
could place ihemsclvci in a better posture of dO' 
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fence, attacked the port of St. Elme, The' gaiv 
rison was soon reduced to such extremity, thaf 
the knights sent to the grand master for per- 
mission to evacuate thjt place. To this he 
would by no means consent, but sent them 
every night fresh supplies bf men and ammu- 
nition. The Turks, however, whose numbers 
were increased by the arrival of twenty galleys 
with above 2500 troops on board, ^faised new 
batteries in the most advm^tageous situations, 
and kept up a continual lire on the fort. The 
besieged, on tlie other hand, had their courage 
renewed and excited to the highest pitch, by the 
arrival of mimorous volunteers from the town, 
under Constantine Castriot, a Oreek prince, de- 
scended from the celebrated Scanderbeg. The 
master also supplied them with a new kind of 
fire-works, called burning-hoops, which, wlicn 
set on fire and thrown among the besiegers, did 
dreadful execution. In spite of these new and 
dreadful engines of destruction, however, the 
Turks cast a bridge over the ditch, and began to 
undermine the wall. From the 17th of June to 
the 14th of July, not a day passed witho\u some 
rencounter, but the Turks were repeatedly re- 
pulsed. At length Mustapha adopted the des- 
erate measure of extending his trenches and 
alteries on the side next the town, though he 
thus exposed his troops to tiie double fire of St. 
f'.lme and St. Angelo ; he succeeded however, 
in Ins great object of cutting off all communica- 
tion between the fort and the town. On the 21st 
he made four different assaults, but was us often 
repulsed by the valor of the knights ; at last, on 
the 23d, he took the fort, though not till every 
man of the garrison had perished at his post, 
"ffie few sick and wounded who remained were 
ITbarbarously massaci«d by tlte inhuman victor, 
who caused them to be ript up alive, their hearts 
lorn out, and, Jts au J mIuU to their religion, their 
Ifbodies were gashed form of crosses. In 

retaliation for this barbiimty, La Valette massacred 
his Turkish priaoners^nd, putting their heads 
into his largest caimoi^PPhot them into the Turkish 
t’anip. In this siege the order lost about 1500.v 
men, including 130 of the bravest knights; but 
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the loss of the Turks was incalculable. Muka- 
pha, however, being reinforced by Hassem, the 
son of Earbarossa, with 2500 select soldiers called 
the bravoes of Algiers, resolved to attack Fort St. 
Angelo, and entrusted the assault of Fort St. Mi- 
chael to llassem, and his lieutenant Canclelissa, 
an old corsair, who attacked it by sea, while 
llassem made an assault by land. Ilut the 
knights defended the fort with such determined 
resolution, that, although equal valor was dis- 
played by the Turks, the latter were every where 
repulsed with immense slaughter, so that of 4000 
men scarcely 500 remained. Nor was Mustapha 
himself more successful in the siege of St, Angelo, 
although at one period a majority of the knights 
were of opinion, that the town was not tenable. 
This, however, was denied by La Valette, to 
whose determined courage and resolution (though 
in his seveuty-first year), the preservation of tlie 
town and island was owing. At this crisis, Don 
(Jarcia sent over a body of Spaniards, on the 
report of whose arrival the Turks immediately 
raised the siege and embarked. Learning, how- 
ever, after going on board, that the number of 
the Spaniards was only 6000, they again disem- 
barked, and gnvc them battle; b.:t were driven 
to their ships witli the loss of 2000 men. Such, 
after four months’ continuance, was the conclu- 
sion of the siege of Malta, which will be for 
ever niemcrable as a display of the most heroic 
valor on the part of the knights; by which, 
though so few in number, they were enabled to 
baffle the most vigorous efforts of one of the 
most powerful monarchs in the world. Congra- 
tulations were sent them from every part of 
Christendom; and in many states public rejoic- 
ings were celebrated on account of their success. 
We have already adverted to the modern history 
and the dissolution of the order. 

MALTHA. The mineral tallow of Kirwan, 
said to have been found on tlic coast of Finland. 
It resembles wax. Its specific gravity is 0*77. 
It is white, brittle, stains paper like oil, melts 
with a inoilerate lieat, and Imrns with a blue 
flame and miieb smoko. It dissolves readily in 
oil, and iin perfectly in liot alcohol. 


MALTING. 


Malting, as a commercial pursuit, may be 
considered as an artificial mode of inducing 
vegetation in certain grains, terminated by ex- 
posure to the heat of a dryipg kiln. The grain 
most commonly malted is some species of hord- 
futnif or barley. 

We know of no pursuit, bf equal commercial 
and financial importance, to which so little of 
scientific attention has been directed. Yiehling 
the largest revenue of all our internal imposts to 
R»5vernment, it is unfortunately fettered by those 
|Ci?al restrictipns which deha** all experiment and 
iQiprovemenii^^'and are calculated, as has been 
to diminish the consump- 
connexion with 

the nuctuaiitKinui tibnsequent on the vtret^ed sys- 
tem of our com laws, renders any stead jjfcliance 
^ a commercial profit in this trade impos.sil)le. 
'v® look, however, to the liberality of the legis- 


lature for speedy and important alterations in 
both respects. 

Tlie best malts are required for the brewing of 
fine, pale ale, the strength of wliich will not per- 
mit a deterioration of the grain on the floor, nor 
the color an exposure to excessive or ill-iimiiaged 
beat on the drying kiln. The writer of this 
article had the happiness of a long personal 
acquaintance with the managing maltster and 
brewer of a considerable ale establishment of 
this kind ; and to the practical observations de- 
rived from this source, connected with his per- 
sonal allcntion to malting for some years, the 
present paper principally owes its origin. 

It were a fruitless endeavour to attempt to de- 
fine the various changes induced by the living 
process of ifcnnimUion^ seeing that they differ 
es^ntially from those changes wliuih are pro- 
duced by chemical affinities on inanimate sub- 
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statfebs. The^li^ ombryo, all the 

Shamcteristics of thepmi&plaht : and that food 
which nature has proyided Tor* its ^nourishment 
and su^entation is, by a peculiar attraction and 
decomposition, under the salutary influence of a 
proper temperature, ingrafted into the very na- 
ture, and forms a par^ of the seed itself. If due 
supplies of nourishmeht be withheld, at proper 
intervals, the plant becomes languid; disease 
and death ensue ofxourse. No person would 
attempt to explain what that power is, which 
enables a vegetable tp produce these changes; 
such a power however there is^— It may be said 
to bear some resemblance to tfte vital power of 
living animals, by which their food is converted 
into chyle, and that chyle into blood ; which 
gives out many secretions containing compounds 
by no means to be obtained from the aliment 
they receive, or by any other agency, even when 
the air which they breathe is also taken into the 
account. 

The boldest barley with a full skin is always to 
be preferred for malting : and weight is a more cer- 
tain test of the value of barley than of malt. Harley 
being in its simple unaltered state, it may fairly 
be admitted that the heaviest is the best. That 
which is bold, of a fine skin, and perfectly dry, 
will necessarily be heavier than in those instances 
where any of these properties are deticient. The 
comities of Nottingham, York, and Lincoln, pro- 
duce barleys of a quality equal to any in the 
kingdom ; hut Kent, Essex, Norfolk, and Sulfolk, 
principally supply the London market. 

Maltsters and brewers generally concur in 
opinion that barley from liglit land is the host in 
quality. However on this circumstance our sen- 
timents are difierent; thougli it must be allowed 
there is scarcely any general rule without some 
exception ; but the reverse is the fact ; particu- 
larly under the genial influence of a fruitful 
season, and a dry harvest. Small enclosed fields 
and the high management of arable land, so ge- 
nerally introduced into the jiractice of husbandry 
of late years, have greatly contributed to deprive 
us of those bold barleys which were the produce 
of the open fields. There is however ad itference 
which deserves attention between the barleys that 
are thin from a luxuriant crop, by the forcing in- 
fluence of rich manure liberally administered, 
and the bjtjleys that are slender from the impo- 
verishing effects of a light sandy soil, as is the 
case with a great part of the Norfolk barley ; or 
from a poor unkind clay soil, which may be 
found in some particular parts of the northern 
counties. Farmers in general prefer the seed for 
their future crops more on luicount of its ‘ clear- 
ness’ than from a regard to its boldness. 

There is an essential difference between lean 
barley from an enriched soil, and barley which is 
thin from its natural type; and as the future 
crop must necessarily partake of the features and 
properties of the seed, all the properties of the 
seed should be duly appreciated. However it is 
manifest that the boldest seed will endure the 
greatest vicissitude, and will more generally in- 
sure a productive crop to the farmer than barley 
of a meagre cast, especially if its impoverished 
shage be the result of a natural conformation 
Itlng, may now be considered undcr^hc 
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^l^bci^Ve prdeesses of steeping, couching, floor 
mana^ment, and drying. 

I. Of Steeping the Barley.-— It must be 
granted, that thebold^t and heaviest barleys will 
require more water m the cistern, a greater 
length of time to meliorate them in the process 
of malting, and an additional supply of water by 
sprinkling, to bring them to the greatest perfec- 
tion. Wejp the quick growing barleys ot Hert- 
fordshire and of the other southern counties to be 
immersed in water sixty hours, the time necessary 
for the stouter barleys of Lincolnshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Yorkshire, it would greatly dete- 
riorate their quality. On the contrary were the 
maltsters in those northern counties to conduct 
the malting process without sprinkling, when the 
barleys were injured in the field, their malt would 
be little better than a heap of putrid vegetables. 

It may clearly be deduced, from the varieties 
of barleys, arising from different management of 
the lands — from the variation of the soils— and 
from different climates, as well as from the great 
difference with respect to the condition of the 
grain at the time of steeping, that no par- 
ticular period can be limited for its being im- 
mersed in water. Yet the legislature directs that 
barley shall not be steeped less than forty hours; 
although it might be shown that this time is by no 
means suflicient to secure the duty which it ought 
to pay to the revenue. Good barley, which has 
been well harvested, continues to rise in the cis- 
tern at least sixty hours ; and, as the duty is 
cliurged from the greatest gauge, the maltsters 
who steep their barley but forty hours will not 
pay so muc’li as those who steep it sixty. Tliow 
maltsters who consider the profits , of their trad?;, 
as the principal object of their pursuit, rather thaft^ j* 
the quality of ihoir malt, will avail themselves 
of this advantage; hence the revenue suffers, 
the public are deceived, and the fair trade/ is.? 
deprived of the opportunity of vending hlB 
luifaolure. ' 

When barley' has been gathered too ii|pdly» 
before it was sufliciently*^ry (either with or 
^dew upon it), it has been found necessary to ex- 
pose it a short lime to a very gentle hw upon 
the kiln ; this will dispel that morbid moisture 
which benumbs the vegetative principle, and pre- 
vents the barley from absorbing its necessary 
portion of fresh water in the cistern.; but it is a 
very delicate operation, and the purchaser ot 
btmy for malting should avoid this kind of 
g^ain. 

U was formerly a custom with maltsters to ex- 
amine their barley during the time of steeping ; 
and when, on pressing the two ends of the gram 
between the finger and thumb, the skin separated 
from the kernel, they judged it had been sufficiently 
steeped. But since the law regulating the time 
of the day for steeping has been enacted, this 
test has gradually fallen into disuse; and malt- 
sters are now more governed by the act of par- 
liament in steeping it the shortest lime possible 
which the law permits. The reason is very ob 
vious : the malt thus made will evidently pay 
less duty ; but it certainly cannot bd so 

For iHaking perfect malt it is necessanr tna 
the baVfey should be completely saturated wi 
water in the cistern. The water absorbed there 



by the pores of the skin is destined for the for- 
nfation of the root. If the barley come short of 
a complete saturation, the injury can never be 
repaired ; because no water administered on the 
flom, particularly before the root is formed to 
attract it, can be equally distributed — some of 
the grains will get too much, and others will 
come short of their proper portion. ^ Indeed to 
sprinkle water upon the gram before the root is 
completely formed is a most pernicious practice. 
But unless the barley be steeped its proper time 
the assistance of sprinkling must be resorted to, 
or it would get too dry ; and, under such preca- 
rious management, the roots at best will be ex- 
tremely irregular and imperfectly formed. 

New barley requires to be steeped longer than 
old ; and many maltsters were formerly in the 
habit of changing the water once or twice during 
the steeping, but here again the legislature inter- 
feres ; the maltster is obliged to give notice when 
he will ‘ change liquor,’ as it is called, and is only 
ordinarily suffered to do it once. While in the 
steep-cistern the exciseman repeatedly gauges the 
grain. 

In this stage of the process, a considerable 
quantity of carbonic acid is evolved. ‘ If the 
steep-water be mixed with lime-water,’ says Dr. 
Thomson, ‘ the whole becomes milky, and car- 
bonate of lime is deposited. If the steepAvater 
he agitated, it froths on the surface like ale. If 
it be heated, it gives out carbonic acid gas, 
which may be collected over mercury. In gene- 
ral, there is reason to believe, that nearly all the 
carbonic acid evolved in the steep remains in 
solution in the water, or at least is extricated 
from the water in an imperceptible manner. 
From the observations of Saussure, it seems 
probable, that the formation of carbonic acid in 
the steep is owing to the oxygen gas held in solu- 
tion by the steejjvwater.’ 

ir. Of the Couching .—This is but a transi- 
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Some maltsters ydiihg floors thick 

to retain the moistmts-S^t, instead, of thi.s, were 
they permitted to have the advantage of a re- 
newal of water, when that which was absorbed 
in the cistern was expended, there would be no 
necessity to pursue such a measure; which evi- 
dently tends to the deterioration of ^e malt iu 
the most critical period of its growth. " 

Premising that the barley has been duly 
steeped, the working maltster will And it neces- 
sary gradually to spread his young pieces thin, 
and to turn them very frequently, never less than 
three times in the course of the day ; in warm 
weather, or when the root shows a prompt dispo- 
sition to send forth its filaments, they will require 
turning more frequently. In some parts of the 
kingdom the maltsters make use of a piece of 
wood of a particular form (by them called a 
plough), which they run along the Moors, to stir 
them up, as a substitute for turning. In ,|lie 
older pieces, when the roots are most apt to en- 
twine round each other, this practice is very de-. 
fective ; to the young pieces it can only be of 
little use. Tlie plough is but a temptation for 
the working maltster to neglect the turning of his 
floors ; by which alone the form of the root can 
be duly preserved, the proper degree of heat be 
retained, and the process of germination, for the 
obtaining the most valuable properties of the 
malt, can be conducted to perfection. 

Some object to the production of a large root, 
contending that it exhausts the grain. However, 
if the root be diminutive, it is a certain proof that 
the barley has not had sufficient moisture. The 
form of the root, more than either the weight or 
dimensions, should engage our attention. A 
short and bushy radicle, which sends out many 
fibres, is the only root from which good anil 
tender malt can be made. But if at any lime the 
young piece acquires too much heat, the shoots 
will be iong and weak. Tlie roots of barley in 


tory and comparatively unimportant stage of the 
process; except that, in -England, the average 
gauges of the couch have, until lately, furnished 
the data upon which the malt duty has been 
charged. The couch is a rectangular frame, ge- 
nerally made of moveabld boards, erected edge- 
wise round a certain portion of the malt-floor 
near the cistern. Here the grain is thrown and 
levelled, remaining in this stage about twenty-six 
hours. Dr. Thomson says, the duty is seldoni 
levied for the couch gauge. We suppose 
Jneans in Scotland. 

HI. Of the Floor Management.— When 
fhe barley has remained its appointed time in the 
turned out, and is then called a floor. 
I he skill of the maltster is now most loudly called 
* management the formation of the 

•■oot depends, and to the formation of a perfect 
Tv! perfections of the malt are iii- 

ebted. In this moist state, were the barl#»y 
caped too thick, or were it to remain unturned 
vvK k undue heat would be generated, 

nich vvould qause the radicle, or root, suddenly 
'm! u and weak shoots, or filaments, 

the work \^uld be injured. Hie heat of the 
places upon the floors should never exceed 
by Fahrenheit’s scale. 

VoL. xiir. 


the field do not receive their nourishment from 
any considerable depth in the earth ; but from the 
moisture near to the surface : therefore their most 
perfect form, as just described, is best suited to 
their situation : the more numerous, short, and 
strong, are the filaments, the greater portion of 
pabulum will they impart to the plumula. 

If malting be an imitation of the process of 
germination while the grain remains in the earti), 
and if new accessions of moisture be not needful 
after the root is formed, then the moisture of 
the ground (whence the root is extracting constant 
supplies of nourishment) is certainly injurious. 

Under the salutary influence of the mimic 
shower of the watering pan, the powers of vege- 
tation, when they begin to languish from the 
expenditure of its absorbed moisture iu the cis- 
tern, (would now perform inqiortant functions, 
Hut here excise philosophy forbids the further 
conformity to nature; and, destitute of moisture, 
the roots become of uo use. 

It is important to remark, that the generation 
or accumulation of heat during the malting pro- 
cess, as in fermentation, should be gradual. The 
greatest heal of the youngest piece, as we have 
already observed, shouhl not exceed 45®. jif 
early vtatering were permitted, a greater exposure 
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to |be air, and a lower heat, woiud be prefei'able. will cease— >the utimalted part of the grain caii 

Th? heat qfj^the oldest piece ought nut to ex- then be made friable only by excessive heat 
ceod 50°. * (which certainly is forcing), the process is ren- 

The smell of the grain, as well as the appear- dered more tedious, a|td tiie acrospire is despoiled 
ance of the doors, will alyrays indicate to the ex- of the treasure it had reserved for the most es- 
pericnced maltster wheiQk his malts ought to be sential purposes of the brewing process. That 
turned. When they are closely bedded together, the collision or operation of more principles than 
the application of the shovel is indispensable, one, in their decomposition by ine vital action, 
The floors should be ttt^*hed even, wliich can only is the efficient cause, by which the interior of 
be performed b)r the peculiar art of a dexterous the grain is converted into a compound sac- 
maltster, by which the malt is spread like the charum, is abundantly evident, 
drops of rain from a descending shower. Thus It may here also be remarked that the supposed 
opened, and exposed to the atmospheric air, the danger of extending the acrospire of small barley 
floors will be light.; and the air, ^as well as the to the end, must arise from tlie difficulty of pre- 
water, will perform its important office in the serving an equal vegetation in such grain ; for so 
work assigned to it. A continued retention of long as the blade remains within the husk, 
moisture would bo pernicious to the malt. When, whether the grain be large or small, the farther it 
therefore, a supply is administered, sufficient to extends, and the bolder it is, so much more will 
furnisli the imperative demands of every part of the malt be nourished. 

tlie floor, the malt should be frequently turned ; It has been intimated that the heat acquired 
and it should be spread and laid so light in the by germination, in the making of malt, should be 
act of turning, that the air may co-operate with progressive. If at any time the floors get loo 
the water, in order that the germination may be w^arm, the operation may be impeded by a sud- 
pcrfect, and the malt be complete. den exposure to the air; but notwithstanding the 

When the newly steeped barley smells sour, utmost efforts of the manufacturer, and all the 
ns it frerpicntly does in the spring, tlie process of management of which he is capable, the malt 
germination will soon convert tlie unsavory acid will be unkind or flinty. The maltsters of the 
into an agreeable smell. Hut when the older old school may perhaps feel displeased to find 
floors begin to smell unpleasantly, and the odor that.4h^ir favorite practice is discountenanced; 
of youthful effusions is gone, it is evident a re- but yet faithfulness demands of us to bear a tesr 
emit of water is necessary. I'he unpleasant timony against the system of withering malt on 
smell is occasioned by the emission of hydrogen, the floor: and especially against the still more 
which can only be retained by the judicious re- pernicious jfiiptice of heaping it, before it is re- 
newal of those principles which water, incoiribi- moved to thetirying kiln. Both these practices 
nation with the atmospheric air, yields to the or- were adopted lor the purpose of making tnall 
ganic plant. tender ; and that it might ‘ brew dead in Aetub.’ 

It is evident to all who understand the process To the subject of tenderness, as a perf^tionin 
of malting, and give it that attention which is malt, we have paid particular attention; that 
necessary to the attainment of perfection in the those modes might be hereafter disus^ which 
operation, that the uninterrupted influence of are adopted in the malting office, to thif evident 
water and air is absolutely necessary throughout injury of the article. It has been remarked that, 
the wliole process. for the benetit of the brewer, water ought to be 

The charge of forcing is strongly urged against administered sufficiently to answer the demand 
the S])riiikling system, to prove that it is per- of the languishing seed, after the root is formed 
nieious. But the mere sound of words must not We are not advising a departure froirf the exist 

assume the province of fair and liberal discus- ing, though galling, restrictions of the legislature, 
.sion. If by the act of forcing, the applica- but we here write in the hope of these reslriC' 
lion of heat, above the medium prescribed by tions being in due time removed. In that case, 
tlie laws of nature, as best adapted to organic the method of supplying the malt witli water, 
life, be the thing intended — then, a greater that it may be as regularly saturated as possible, 

beat must necessarily be excited when water is will become a subject of no inferior consiaeralion. 

withheld than when it is applied to the floors. - The roots, possessing a powerful attraction lor 
If hastening the process by an improper excite- moisture (the natural food of the plant), wi 
merit of heat under the powerful co-operalion readily combine with it, and by this mean it wi 
of water, by which the exciting power is more prevent its settling to the, bottom of the floor. 

rapid in its effects, such a yiractice would be But when it is understood that m much as threi- 

highly injurious. Bui if it be asserted that the c|^rtt of water ought to be administered, hy i 

sprinkling is a forcing system, merely because watering pan, to every bushel of the bold bar eys 

the interior of th (3 grain is thereby more speedily of the midland and northern counties, i. 

•malted, we deny the position. The fact is, care should be taken that every {jart of the 
air, heat, and light, be freely admitted, may receive an equal supply. In order tna 
and a due proportion be ])reserved of the initivo water be equally distrinuted, on^hajf ® ^ 
and cornbiued influences of water, of heat (light quantity intended to be sprinkled should 
may be admitted, but it cannot be influenced), applied ; after which, the malt it 

and of the atmospheric air, the process of it will be ready fat the remainder ; and> ^ 

germination, and the grad ial, but progressive may be well opened, winue 

and uninterrupted, growth of the acrospire must w,ill be ncces(|f^« It will then fall ana c 
necessarily ensue. But if water be denied, which light on the ffcor, giving the 
is its principal food, the growth of the acrospire opportunity of absorbing u needful supply* 
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operation ougiit always to be performed early 
in the morning in the first place ; and then 
in a little time (suppose immediately ? after 
breakfast) it will again be necessary to turn 
the newly watered malt. In mild weather 
it will require to be turned three or four times 
in the course of the first day of watering ; and 
in cold weather still oftener, because the dispo- 
sition of the roots to attract the water is weaken- 
ed* and consequently without more frequent 
turning it would subside, and injure the malt by 
an unequal operation. Hence it must necessa- 
rily be inferred, that when the malt is fully^sa- 
turated with water, on being removed from the 
cistern, or when it has been replenished with the 
watering pan, close attention and frequent turn- 
ings are indispensable. 

It is impossible to accelerate the progress of 
the floors, further than the gradual operations of 
nature will admit, without manifest injury to the 
malt. By keeping the floors immoderately 
thick, too much heat is generated ; and to apply 
a profusion of water by way of correcting the 
error, must certainly be very injudicious. If 
due attention is not paid* in regularly turning the 
floors, when necessary, the malt of course can- 
not be so good. When the floors are of a proper 
thickness, and well managed by regularly turn- 
ing, a judicious maltster will know the Necessity 
of sprinkling with propriety. Where the sprink- 
ling system is practised great attention is neces- 
sary; where it is not practised the malt is 
unavoidably injured ; because witl^t sprinkling 
the barley cannot be rendered friflible or floury. 

Some maltsters prefer sparing and frequent 
sprinklings. Perhaps this method might be 
less dangerous, and equally beneficial, were 
we permitted to sprinkle after the sixth or seventh 
day. Malt from the stoutest barleys might, by 
such early application of water, when the roots 
are completely formed, be matured in about 
fourteen days, without the smallest degree of 
forcing ; and the blade by that time would be 
hold and completely worked up. From the 
sixth, there would be eight complete days : in 
three of which sprinkling might be occasionally 
repeated. In the other five days, the moisture 
would be sufficiently expended for tlie malt to 
he exposed to a gentle fire upon the drying kiln. 
But, as the law now stands, the maltster must 
make the best use of his time. When the malt 
has been deprived of water for nine days, there 
is consideranle difficulty in keening the whole 
iilive. An immediate and equal application of 
water is indispensiCble to renovate the drooping 
powers of vitality, that time may be gained to 
prepare the malt for the fire of the kiln, ' , % 
Some maltsters who dislike the system of wa- 
tering upon the floors (for want of knowing bet- 
ter) contend, that by a contrary practice they 
actually preserve the principle of vitality in full 
perfection, until their malt is sufficiently tender 
or drying. But, when mere assertions contsadict 
unequiyoeal testimony of the fmeratl^of 
jjo laws of we need not seek tor any ■far- 

mer woof of tlvetr futility. Further, fome malt- 
from prejudice and ignorance confiaeutly 
that if they were to sprinkle theS^ialti it 
o«ld turn mouldy. Now tne very acknowlcdg- 
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ment that their malt turns mouldy ftom th^p- 
plication of water, ii>a direct|)ro(#that vegeta- 
tation had ceased previously to the mould taking 
place ; and that the putrefactive process had ac- 
tually commenced. It is truly wonderful that 
such a manifest error should exist in this age of 
general enquiry and infoimation. 

There is no doubt biJit that much .njury may 
be done by sprinkling, without considerable at- 
tention and judgment. If, from an avaricious 
principle, maltsters do not supply fheir barley 
in the cisterns with a suflicient quantity of wafer, 
but instead of it an early and profuse appli- 
cation on the floors, by the watering pan, is sub- 
stituted for that purpose, the consequence is 
evident; the malt must be materially injured. 
But the advantages that may be derived from tlie 
use of water in the making of malt, administered 
at proper times, are not to be lightly estimated. 
By sprinkling it acquires an increase of bulk of 
one in ten ; and, with this increase, it also trea- 
sures up a valuably portion of the inflammable 
principle. The malt being tlius swelled by ab- 
sorption will produce as much saccharine matter 
per quarter, ascertained by the instrument, as 
malt that has not been sprinkled ; although the 
weight of the latter per bushel is considerably 
more. Therefore, if we only calculate by mere 
weight and measure, one quarter of barley in ten 
is lost to the community, in all instances, when 
the Hertfordshire system of making malt is 
adopted. 

Will not the brewer, who makes his own 
malt, likewise reflect that he can procure 
eighty-eight pounds of fermentable matter from 
a quarter of mult (ascertained by Mr. liichard- 
son*s instrument) while he could only gain 
eighty pounds were ho not to adopt the sprink- 
ling system ? 

The brewer who buys his malt, when he finds 
that he can save ])cr quarter, and the sprink- 
led malt will yield him as much saccharine mat- 
ter, of a sweeter, richer, and vastly superior fla- 
vor; he will, of course, by all the saving in the 
price of the malt, be enabled to bring his liquor 
cheaper to market. 

A gentleman, in his evidence before the com- 
mittee of the house of commons said, that the 
pale malts he brewed produce<l eighty-four 
pounds of fermentable matter per quarter : but 
when he was requested to inform them of the 
mode by which bis worts w^ere weiglied, lie an- 
swered, ‘ by Quills instrument.' It appeared, 
from a' further enquiry, that Quin’s hydrometer 
varies from Mr. Bichardson's as much as five 
per cent, and that in fact, the eiglity-four pounds 
of extracted fermentable matter, were l)ut eighty. 
To reconcile such apparent disparity with respect 
to the weight of the worts by difl'erent instru- 
ments, is by no means the object of the present 
work. Those who arc solicitous for more copi- 
ous information must enquire for themselves. 

Competition between different persons produces 
a kind of necessity to abandon many customs, 
which had obtained a sort of privilege, from 
those prejudices which have been adopted from 
our ancestors. It is from prejudice c ontracted 
in this way, that maltsters and brewers long re- 
tain their provincial habits : hence the inniimer- 
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abut methods of making malt, and brewing mall 
liquor, which of course gird occasion to an equal 
variety of the qualities and flavors of those re- 
spective manufactures, which are to be found in 
different parts of the kingdom. But it is the united 
province of natural philosophy and of chemistry 
to rescue the manufacture of these valuable pro- 
ductions from the hands of fastidious ignorance, 
and to establish certain rules, founded upon 
rational principles, for the uniform attainment of 
that perfection in the art, which the subject will 
admit. This question therefore ought to un- 
dergo an immediate and a thorough investigation, 
by unprejudiced and intelligent minds. 

When we consider the health of individuals 
in this populous country, together with the best 
use that might be made of the produce of so 
great a part of the land, which the growth of 
barley necessarily requires ; and further, when 
we contemplate, that a most important branch of 
the public revenue is also immediately connect- 
ed with the art of making malt and brewing malt 
liquor, surely these are considerations not un- 
worthy the attention of the legislature. 

If one uniform method were established, for 
ronductiiig the process of germination in making 
malt according to the sprinkling system, we may 
venture to affirm, that the article might be 
brought to market eight shillings a quarter lower, 
•and likewise of a superior quality to malt made 
by a contrary ])roccss : consequently it would be 
a saving to the public of so much money. It 
would be a means of casing the burden of the 
present heavy, though necessary tax on malt ; 
and, to <lescend lower in the scale of public 
utility, the individual consumer would also ob- 
tain bis share of those advantages already enu- 
merated, particularly in having his malt liquor 
cheaper, and of a better quality by one penny 
per gallon (or nearly so) and in many instances by 
twopence. Ale brewed from malt manufactured 
according to the sj)rinkling system (judiciously 
managed) is more nutritious and invigorating, in 
consequence of its abounding more with the in- 
flammable principle, or ardent spirit ; which is 
an essential constituent in brewing ale of a prime 
quality. 

Vegetation is the first agent emj)loyed, in se- 
parating the inflammable principle from its mix- 
ed and neutral combination with the other 
elements ; and which necessarily constitutes so 
valuable a part of those liquors which are de- 
signed to renovate the vital powers of man. 
By fermentation, the decomposition is rendered 
as perfect as the efforts of art can perform. 

The following practical observations on this 
part of the subject occur in the able Heport of 
Drs.Thomson, Hope, and Coventry, to the Excise 
Board of Scotland : — 

V^hile the malt is on the floor, a variety of in-' 
teresting changes happen. 1. The grain, at a 
certain period, becomes moist and exhales at the 
same time an agreeable odor. 2. Soon after 
this period the roots be^in to make their appear- 
ance 3. The plumula, future stem, or acrospire, 
begins to swell, and gradually advances under 
the husk from tlie same end of the seed where 
Jhe roots are observed to spring, till it reaches 
other extremity. 4. The kernel becomes 


dryer, friable, opake, white, and fweet-tasted 
5, Each grain of corn loses a certain portion of 
its weight. Tlie whole secret of malting depends 
upon the proper regulations of these changes 
This is done chiefly by, 6. Keeping the temper- 
ature as equal as possible ; which again depends 
on 7. The time and number of the turnings. Jt 
will be necessary to take a short view of each of 
these particulars, in order to form precise no- 
tions of the nature of malting. 

1 . After the grain has been cast out of the 
steep, and put into the couch, it gradually 
becomes dry externally, the moisture that ad- 
hered being either dissipated or absorbed. The 
temperature in the mean time gradually rises 
and in about ninety-six hours will usually be 
found to have increased about 10®. This rise of 
temperature in the heat depends in some mea- 
sure on the state of the atmosphere. If the air 
has become colder since the period of casting, 
the malt docs not become so warm as it would 
otherwise do ; while, on the other hand, if the 
air has become milder, the temperature of the 
malt experiences a corresponding increase: 10° 
may be stated as nearly the medium of the dif- 
ferent experiments, llie smallest rise observed 
was .5®, the greatest 18°; the most common 
from 8° to 12®. It must be observed, however, 
that the rise of temperature depends greatly 
upon the choice of the maltster, who can check 
it at pleasure, by turning over the grain, and 
sproaaing it thinner upon the floor. 

About ninety-six hours after casting, the grain 
which had become seemingly quite dry on the 
surface of the husks, turns again so moist, that 
it will wet the hand if we thrust it into the malt- 
ing heap. The appearance of this moisture, 
which happens regularly after the malt has been 
some days on the floor, is called sweating by tlie 
maltsters : it continues for one day or two, and 
then disappears. During its continuance a 
pretty strong odor is exhaled, rather agreeable, 
and not unlike that of apples. If at this period 
a portion of the malt be distilled, in a steam bath, 
a little spirits will be found in the liquid which 
comes over. They may be made tnore apparent 
by mixing this liquid with sul(fliuric acid, and 
distilling a second time. 

Unless the malt be turned pretty frequently, 
as soon as the sweating comes on, the tempera- 
ture increases with great rabidity. In one case, 
the turning was omitted for about fourteen hours, 
and the temperature was observed as high as 
80°. 

Jt is just about the time of, the sweating that 
the roots begin to make their appearance ; each, 
at first, like a small white prominence at the 
bottom of the seed, which soon divides itself m o 
three rootlets, and at last into four, five, or even 
seven. These roots are, at first, very 
tender ; but in a few days they begin to wit i 
and to acquire hardness. Many of them a 
broken off during the turning of the nimt, an , 
in that case, new roots generally succeed » 
at least in the earliest stages of the 
of malting. When the radicles have divuie^ 
themselves into three roots, aifti have acq _ 
some length (which usually happens in ^ 
ur three days after their appearance, accor 5 
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circumstances), the apple-like smell goes .off, 
and is succeeded by another not unlike that of 
the common rush, when^ newly pulled. This 
smell continues during tlie whole time that the 
[ualt is on the floor ; unless it be overpowered 
hy a peculiar mouldy smell, which happens only 
when the grain is bad, and contains seeds 
incapable of germinating ; or when a part of the 
malt has been bruised during the turning, from 
the carelessness of the workmen. The length, 
number, and progress of the roots called com- 
mings by the maltsters, vary much according to 
circumstances. It is well known that when bar- 
ley is sown in a good soil, of a proper texture, 
the roots continue moderately snort, and the 
chief effort of vegetation seems to be directed to 
the advancement of the stem; but, in loose 
ground, the former shoot out to a greater length, 
and the latter makes a less rapid progress. In 
malting again, the roots have a much greater 
tendency to lei^then tlian even in the poorest or 
most open soils. Accordingly, if allowed to 
lake their course on the malting floor, in a moist, 
warm heap, they grow to a great length; in 
some cases not less than two or three inches. 
The prime object of the maltster is to check this 
inordinate length, and this he accomplishes by 
frequently turning over the malt. By such treat- 
ment its temperature is kept uniform, and 
the moisture is equally exhaled. . There i.s, how- 
ever, a considerable difference in the practice of 
maltsters in this respect. Some allow the roots 
to get to seven-eighths of an inch long ; others 
never wish to see them above half that length. 
As the roots are afterwards separated fro!n the 
malt and thrown away, and as their length does 
not contribute to the progress of malting, ilio 
latter method seems preferable. 

The fourth or fifth day from the casting, and 
about a day after the sprouting of the roots, the 
rudiment of the future stem may be seen to 
lengthen. It rises from the same extremity with 
the root, and, advancing within the husk, at last 
issues from the opposite end of the seed, and as- 
sumes the form of a green blade of grass. But 
the process of malting is brought to a conclusion 
some time before the stem has made so much 
progress as to burst the husk. This rudiment 
of the stem is called by botanists plumula, but 
maltsters give it the name of acrospire. The 
progress of the acrospire is at first very rapid, 
hke that of the roots. By the eighth day after 
citing it will have usually reached rather more 
than one-half the length of llie grain. But after 
his tune its progress becomes much more slow, 
so that frequently another week elapses, or even 
* made its way to near the end 

when it is understood to be proper 
0 nnish the malting ; were the malt allowed to 
le longer on the floor, the progress of the acros- 
pire becomes again rapid, so that it soon pushes 
way out of the husk and puts on a leafy, ap- 
pearance. When pain is in the earth, the pro- 
^ Jlie acrospire is much more uniform and 
i«v!i case the supply of nourishment 

Aaa ^ I constant, wliereas, on the malt 

«oor, the very contrary is the case. 

^ J^crosp^te shoots along the -grain, flie 
co?r kernel, or mealy part of tne 

’» undergoes a considerable change. The 


glutinous and mucilaginous matter, which per- 
haps bind together the starchy particles, is taken 
up and removed. The color becomes white, and 
the texture so loose that the kernel crumbles to 
powder between the fingers. This change is 
progressive: it begins at that end of the seed 
where the roots are, and gradually proceeds on- 
ward to the other extremity ; so that one portion 
of the kernel often appears in a friable state, 
while the other still retains the appearance of 
raw barley. It is the common opinion of malt- 
sters, that this change of the gram always keeps 
pace with the acrospire ; each seed being altered 
as far as the point of the acrospire extends, and 
no further. And this opinion has been rather 
confirmed by our observation. The whole object 
of malting is to produce this change in the ker- 
nel. As soon as it has taken place, the seed is 
no longer in the state of raw grain, but of malt. 
The kernel is originally composed chiefly of 
starch, the particles of whicli seem to be en- 
veloped by a s])ecics of gluten and mucilage. 
This cement (or, perhaps, cellular membrane) is 
taken up and expended, in the first place, for the 
purposes of vegetation, and thus the starch is 
set at liberty, not, however, in the state of com- 
mon starch, for its taste is somewhat sweetish, 
and it is completely soluble in water, which is 
not the case with the other. The object of 
malting being to procure this modified or altered 
starch, the process ought to be stopped as soon 
as it is fully disengaged and prepared. If the 
process has been rightly conducted, this object 
will be attained, as already mentioned, by the 
lime the acrospire has come within a little of the 
end of the seed ; but, if it proceed farther, a sud- 
den and very considerable loss occurs. Sliortly 
after the acrospire has made its way out of the 
seed, the starchy matter undcigoes a farther 
change, becomes milky, and is very soon ab- 
sorbed ; leaving nothing but the empty husk. 

While the malt lies on the floor ench com 
loses a certain portion of its weigljt. A part of 
this loss is only apparent, and occasioned by the 
exhalation of the moisture wliich liad been im- 
bibed in the steep ; but, besides this, there is also 
a real loss of weight. If a given weight of the 
corn, 300 grains troy, for example, while malting, 
be taken daily from the floor, weighed accurately, 
and then dried upon a steam-bath till it ceases 
to lose weight, the loss at first will be consider- 
ably more than two-thirds of the weight ; but, as 
the malting advances, the loss becomes less, and 
at last approaches very nearly to two-thirds. 

‘ The loss of weight, as well as the progress o f 
the malting, depends much upon the temperature ; 
two things respecting which require attention : — 
1. To keep it as equal as possible ; and, 2. To keep 
it at the proper pitch, neither too high nor too 
low. Unless the first precaution be attended to, 
the progress of the malt is very unequal, some 
parts being fully ready before otliers have ad- 
vanced half way. This inequality is attended 
with a great loss of weight, because many of the 
farthest advanced corns must be sacrificed to the 
progress of the rest. It is chiefly prevented by 
Keeping the thickness of all parts of the malt as 
equal as possible, and by turning it over without 
delay, wnenever an inequality of temperature 
can be detected in any portion of it. 
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* A high temperature is more injurious at the 
beg;inning * of the flooring,* than after the malt 
has made some progress. Should the heat be in 
excess, the radicles advance too rapidly while 
the kernel does not undergo the wished-for 
. change, but becomes clammy, like birdlime, a 
condition which is most apt to supervene in the 
early stage of the process, when the grain is very 
moist, lienee the proper temperature may be 
judged of pretty correctly, from the rootlets or 
< cominings.* If they be pretty equal, and do 
not exceed half an inch in length, we may consi- 
der the temperature as having been proper ; but, 
when they lengthen suddenly and unequally, 
there must have been an excess of heat.* 

IV. Ov KiLis-DRYiNG. — Fire is an agent so 
powerful in its operations, that without the great- 
est watchfulness all the skill and labor bestowed 
on the previous work would be defeated in the 
destruction, or deterioration, of those properties 
which are the first characteristics of perfect malt. 
And here the construction of the kiln — the nature 
of the fuel employed— the state of the malt at 
the time of its first exposure to the fire — the 
proper times for turning the malt, with the pro- 
per management of the fire at those times— are 
considerations of great moment. 

1. In the first place the construction of the dry- 
ing kiln demands our particular attention. The 
floor of the kiln on whicli a given quantity of 
malt can be dried, with the least fuel in the 
shortest time, without injuring the color, is un- 
doubtedly the best. 

Every maltster knows that a drying kiln is 
composed of an. open urea, or room, about 
twelve or fourteen feet high, having a floor of 
perforated tiles, or iron, on which the malt is 
dried. In the centre of the area, and in propor- 
tion to its dimensions, there is an enclosure, for 
the purpose of retaining the heat of the fire, that 
tlie whole may be regularly distributed to every 
part of the drying floor. 

In order to construct the fire-place to the most 
advantage, so that there be no profuse expendi- 
ture of fuel, nor delay of time (both of which are 
pernicious to the malt, yet moist upon the kiln, 
and subject to the action of the fire), it should 
be so contrived that no more fresh air he ad- 
mitted in that direction, than is necessary to pre- 
serve the- free and uninterrupted combustion of 
the fuel. The grate should also be brought for- 
ward into the area of the room, beneath the dry- 
ing-floor, projecting from the enclosure intended 
to confine the heat : because, lh»: fuel being 

laid chiefly in the front of the fire, a great por- 
tion of the sulphur will be consumed, in passing 
over the intenser heat at the back of the fire. 

For the drying of pale malts it is of conse- 
quence to obtain the modifying influence of the 
external air. And in order that it may be suf- 
ficiently diffused, and equally healed, before it 
reach the malt floor, it is necessary that two small 
apertures be made; the dimensions of which 
may be from eight to twelve inches square : one 
on each side of the grate below the fire, and as 
near to the ground iis possible. The external 
air, entering by these apertures, will mix with 
the current of heated air from the lire ; when the 
whole, being of oije temperature, will be c[uali- 
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fied to effect the operation of drying, without 
risk of injuring the color of the malt. These 
apertures being constructed with sliding doors 
the admission of air may be regulated at the plea> 
sure of the maltster, for all the purposes of his 
business. 

If the lire be placed at a proper distance from 
the drying-floor, which ought to be suflicientiy 
elevated above the kiln, there will be no neces- 
sity for a spark stone to difluse the heat equally; 
the malt itself, being spread upon the floor, is 
quite adequate to perform this necessary part of 
the work. If the draught of a drying kiln be so 
violent and irregular as to require foreign aid to 
modify the current, it is constructed upon erro. 
neous principles. It is therefore obvious that tlie 
old plan of the fire-grate being within the enclo- 
sure, wliich retains the heat, is not calculated to 
preserve the purest and most valuable properties 
of malt; fot, in such instances, the sulphuric 
fumes of a fire newly replenished with fuel, wilt 
rise in that stale, and impregnate the rnalt, to the 
manifest injury of its flavour. 

A drying kiln, formed on the plan here recom- 
mended, having the room where the malt is dried 
well secured from the external air ; and suflicientiy 
ventilated to fiicilitate the escape of the heated 
air, will produce every shade of color that may 
be rufluired. But, in order that the draught of 
heated air, properly modified, may be sufficiently 
copious and regular, the area beneath should 
be liberally supplied with atmospheric air, hy 
large or numerous apertures (for the above men- 
tioned purpose)' which should he so situated, 
that the air flowing in may not disturb the regu- 
lar operations of the fire, 

2. Of the nature of the fuel employed, it is 
only needful to remark that the finest, containing 
the least sulphur, is the best ; wood and straw 
are inadmissible, except in the making of poitu 
malt ; and then they should be used but spar- 
ingly. 

3. To the state of the malt, at the time it is 
first exposed to the action of the fire, particular 
attention should be directed. That the malt ou 
the working floor should not be so much ex- 
hausted of moisture as to interrupt the process 
of germination, will not admit a dispute : and, in 
proportion as the moisture abounds, the dancers 
to be apprehended from the influence of the fire 
arc multiplied. The exact medium cannot be 
well described, farther than, in reference to the 
primary injunction not to stop the growth of tlio 
nfalt; that it be as free from moisture as tins 
precaution may admit. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that tne 
acrospire should bo worked to tne end of 
grain ; for, except the malt has been withered, 
or heaped, that part of the grain.which the blade 
has not reached is barley. Withering, or heap- 
ing the malt, will make snch parts tender, in- 
deed, without the aid of the acrospire; but tlien, 
strictly speaking, it is not malt ; nor does it ap- 
pear that friability, produced in this way, wi 
yield such a portion of spirit in the liquor a 
might otherwise be expects ; and ; 

it will be deficient in those exhilarating qualiti 
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Rioistf when they are first exposed to die action 
of the firOi of course the heat of the kiln, at the 
eommencement of the operation of drying, should 
be very moderate; and it may be increased, 
progrestirely, as the moisture is liberated. At 
the first, frequent turning is absolutely indispen- 
sable : and it is also equally necessary to ob- 
serve, that the malt should always be not only 
laid upon the kiln, and turned at proper tirades, 
but finally discharged, when the fire is perfectly 
clear. Neither should the fire be neglected, nor 
the kiln get cool, before the malt be turned off ; 
the wanner it is heaped together, after drying, 
the more perfectly will it be cured, or deprived 
of all its moisture : and tire more securely will it 
be preserved from the subsequent action of the 
atmosphere* When the draught of the kiln is 
rapid, and tlie heated air is regularly diffused, the 
surface of the malt will be nearly us warm as the 
interior part ; and, through the action of the cir- 
culating air, it will be light on the floor. 

Under these combined circumstances and salu- 
tary precautions, when tlie roots of tlie malt arc 
short, bushy, and strong, the fire will have free 
access to the malt, surrounding every individual 
grain. By the powerful influence of the fire 
the moisture, constantlv exuding, will be regu- 
laily dissipated ; and the dry heated air, from 
beneath, following in regular succession. Thus 
the work, without interruption, under good ma- 
nagement of the fire, will go on until the malt 
be perfectly dry. 

Upon a kiln where you can have a powerful 
draught, which may be modified and regulated 
at discretion, any tint or shade of color may be 
obtained, which is necessary for the various pur- 
poses of the brewer. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that high 
dried malt, which has obtained a deep color by 
heat, is of less value ibau pale malt : because a 
portion of that principle which affords spirituosity 
to tlie beverage is destroyed, to the injury of the 
fermentation; consequently, the higher the shade 
the 'greater is the loss sustained in proportion. 
A current of dry healed air must constantly be 
passing in a regular and rapid succession through 
the volume of the malt, to carry off the moisture 
without the least interruption ; because, during 
the process of drying, the moisture ought to be 
constantly evaporating; therefore, when heated 
plates are used, or any other mode of drying is 
practised, without such current of air to carry olf 
the evaporation, the malt will be entirely spieiled, 
^d rendered unfit for the purposes of the mash 

There is a medium, necessary to be observed, 
^ to the thickness of the volume of malt on the 
foo much would impede the draught; 
it were laid too thinly upon the kiln, the 
^55” every part might produce a 

sudden fixation of the interior parts, before all 
the moisture was dissipated. Where there is a 
good draught, the malt may be about four inches 
Qeop upon the kiln. The time required for 
completely di^ng the palest malts is from sixty 
^ seventy hours. 

It has beeu intimated, that the heat upon the 
as well as noon the floor, should be in- 
creased progressively. In the drying of malts, 
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for every shade of color, particular attention 
should be paid to thfe' state of the fires, for the 
first twenty-four hours. Deep colored malt is 
obtained when tlie moisture is nearly ex][)ended. 

A sudden application of heat is injurious when 
malt is moist ; it partially fixes the kernel, and 
imprisons a part of the moisture, by the action 
of an increased heat, uniformly applied at^the 
conclusion of the work. By sucli injudicious 
mode of drying the malt, it is converted into a 
hard substance, which by the maltsters is called 
flint. 

The business of the drying kiln seems to con- 
sist in completely evaporating the moisture, 
which otherwise would propel the acrospire be- 
yond the limit of the husk, and, consequently, 
impoverish the malt beyond all calculation. 

Heat and moisture are absolutely necessary to 
vegetation. As the proportions between these 
two agents vary, the process will be more or less 
perfect. Without moisture, heat will only con- 
tribute to the fixation of the parts : and, without 
the proper degree of heat, moisture would ab- 
stract the mucilage from the seed, and dissolve 
its substance. By this we learn that fire dissipates 
the moisture, when the business of gennination is 
accomplished, for the production of malt : and 
tliat those principles, which were necessary to 
constitute its utmost perfection, become fixed, 
ana cannot be altered or disturbed but by the 
influence of heat, of moisture, or of the air of the 
atmosphere. Malt, therefore, when perfectly 
cured, cannot be kept loo thick, nor too close. 

But the general rule respecting heat, air, and 
moisture, applies as well to the working of mak 
upon the floor, as to the process of drying it 
upon the kiln. If water be witliheld, in that 
proportion which may be necessary to supply 
the demands of the vegetable fibres, and to con- 
duct the process to perfection, the floors must 
be kept thick. In this case excess of beat can 
only produce friabilily in the malt, in combineilion 
with the diminished portion of moisture that still 
remains. 

Again, if moisture be applied too profusely, 
or at improper intervals, through the vital in- 
fluence, it will increase a disposition to generate 
heat; and, consequently, tlie conducting of the 
process will be rendered more difficult, and 
more dangerous. When, therefore, the malt is 
saturated with water, either on its recent removal 
from the cistern, or when it has just been 
sprinkled, its appearances and propensities 
snould be' diligently watched, that the desirtfd 
effects may be obtained. In this stage of the 
business the influence of skilful management, 
dictated by the unchanging laws of nature, will 
be necessary to conduct Uie operation with pro- 
priety. 

It may not be unnecessary to observe, as 
the administration of water furnishes the growing 
malt with greater powers to exercise its functions, 
and to perform its appointed work— that greater 
watchfulness will be required under the sprinkling 
system, than when such energies are not aroused 
into action. When sprinkling is not used, and 
the malt gets tolerably dry, the floors may re- 
main unmolested for a whole day; notliing more 
being neeilful than to lighten tliem up with a 
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plough, an instrumeqt^ii^iiDed for that purpose : 
and, so long as sucn malt is preferred at the 
market, we need iK)t wonder that both master 
and servant shouteadhere to a mode of opera- 
tion, which is .atmded with the least trouble 
and attention, tod which seems to claim its 
preference from the prescriptive rjght of ancient 
custom. 

Wliether these pages may, in any degree, con- 
tribute to shorten the reign of the instrument for 
ploughing malt, is not for the author to antici- 
pate. The power of reason, and the demonstra- 
tions of truth, are frequently incompetent to 
etlect the salutary changes they propose, for the 
general advantage and comfort of mankind. 
Ilut what reason cannot achieve, necessity will 
perform. 

‘ The last process,^ say Drs. Thomson, Scc\, 

* is the cleaning of the malt. While still warm upon 
the kiln, it is usually trodden upon by the work- 
men, to separate the radicles or cornmings; 
which are at that time brittle, but soon become 
tough by absorbing moisture. Tlie cornmings, 
tlms detached, are afterwards separated by pass- 
ing the malt through the common fanners ; or, 
instead of this mode of cleaning, an instrument 
called the harp, well known to the brewers, is 
employed. The quantity of rootlets and broken 
parts of husks, thus detached from the malted 
grain, varies according to circumstances, but is 
always considerable. The malt thus obtained 
weighs about one-fifth less than the raw grain 
from which it was produced ; but this diminu- 
tion of weight varies somewhat according to the 
temperature of the kiln ; the least in our trials 
was nineteen per cent., the greatest twenty-seven, 
the average about twenty-three. 

‘A great part of this loss of weight is to be 
ascribed to the kiln-drying ; and consists of 
nothing less than the moisture which previously 
existed in the raw grain, and of widen it would 
have been deprived by the heat of the kiln, .as 
well as the malt. In order to ascertain how 
much of the loss was owing to this cause, the 
raw grain should have been kiln-dried and 
weighed just before it was put into the steep. In 
tliat case, the difference between the weight of 
the malt and of the kiln-dried grain, would have 
indicated the (juantity of loss of substance really 
sustained by* grain during the process of malting. 
As this method was not practicable in pursuing 
trials on a large scale, we fiad recourse to another, 
less precise indeed, but sufficient logive ns a no- 
tion of the loss of weight actually s.^itamed by the 
malt. Portions of the raw grain, and oi the nevif^y 
dried malt, were exposed to the same tempera- 
ture upon a steam-bath. The loss of weight sus- 
tained by the grain beinir called </, and that by the 
malt />, il Is obvious that a — represents the loss 
of weight whicli if'; grain would have sustained, 
had It l)eeii dried on the kiln at the same tenipe- 
ratun* as tlie malt. This subtratu d from the uif- 
ference between the weight of the raw grain and 
the mall, ^ive the real loss of weight sustained 
by the grain during the process of malting. The 
difference l)etw'een the raw grain and the malt 
may be called the apparent loss, as much of it 
was owing to moisture, which the malt gradually 
mibibes again when exposed to the air. 
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^ In the trials made by the authors of the 
Scotch report, the loss of weight proceeding from 
the dissipation of moisture, varied from eight to 
eighteen per cent., and the real loss from six to 
twelve according to the process. The average loss, 
from the dissipation of moisture, may be considered 
as fourteen per cent., and the average real loss 
may be stated at eight* per cent. About four- 
tenths of this loss must be ascribed to the com- 
inings which arc separated by cleaning the malt. 
If they be deducted, the loss sustained in malting 
does not exceed an average of five per cent. If 
we reckon the loss in the steep at one per cent, 
and a half, there will remain three per cent, and 
a half for loss upon the floor ; but for this, one 
per cent, and a half may be safely reckoned for 
waste, con.sisting chiefly of small corns and com- 
mings, lost during the kiln-drying, and the trans- 
porting of the malt from place to place. From 
this statement, it follows that, at an average, 
100 pounds of barley will yield seventy-eight of 
newly dried malt ; so that there is a loss. of about 
twenty-two pounds. Of this loss, fourteen pounds 
are to be ascribed to moisture, a considerable por- 
tion of which the malt receives again by standing. 
The real loss consists of the remaining eight 
pounds, which are thus accounted for : — 


Lost in steep 1 ^ 

Lost in floor 3 

Cornmings . 3 

Waste . 0| 


8 

‘ The bulk of the malt generally exceeds that 
of the raw grain, though this does not always 
happen. The average, for instance, of all our 
mal tings of Scotch barley gave almost exactly 
bulk for bulk, yet, in some instances, 100 bushels 
of barley yielded 109 of malt. Others, of course, 
must have fallen as much short. The average of 
the English barley was 10.5 bushels of malt fium 
100 of grain ; that of the bigg ninety-nine. The 
greatest produce was 112 bushels of malt from 
1 00 of barley ; the least ninety-three. Probably, 
too, the inequality might be owing partly to tlie 
unequal degrees in which, in different cases, the 
malts, or both the grain and malts, had been 
cleaned. In our trials, the bigg did not deviate 
so far from equality as the barley. The weight 
of tlie malt varies also considerai)ly ; but in ge- 
neral a bushel of good malt, when newly dried, 
weighs about three-fourtlis of a bushel of tlie 
raw grain.' 

The late Mr. Baverstock, in vindication of 
the public breweries, makes the following re- 
marks founded on his own very considerable 
experience 

‘ It is well known to chemists^ to distillers, 
(and to the rightly informed among the brew- 
ers), that it wouM not be more futile to attempt 
to make bread from chalk, than to make any sort 
of vinous liquor (such as beer, wine, or intox- 
icating spirits), from any matters whatsoever, 
except from some substance that is ‘ saccharine. 
For no other matters will yield an extract, or 
solution, that is capable of the vinous ferinen- 
lation. Without such fermentation no spin 
osily, or strength, can be produced ; and, 
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viJed the fermenlationa be properly and simi- 
larly conducted, the quantity of vinous spirit 
obtained is ever in proportion to the quantity 
of < sweet,' contained originally in, or drawn 
fi*oro, the subject or matter employed. Of all 
tlie saccharine and fermentable matters, whether 
native or foreign, that are procurable in these 
kingdoms, the three cheapest arc * malt, treacle, 
and sugar/ The portion of the desirable matter 
for producing beer, or spirit, from these three 
subjects, is discoverable with ease, and to cer- 
tainty, by the specific gravity of the solutions of 
any given quantity of each or either of them. 
And the question, as to which is the cheapest, is 
then decided by the ‘ quantum of fermentable 
mutter yielded, in conjunction with a cuiisider- 
ution of their respective costs.' 

* Barley, in its raw or unmalted state, consists 
chiefly of mucilage, with but a very small por- 
tion of saccharine matter. By the germination 
in malting it the greatest part of the mucilage 
is converted into sugar, which then becomes so 
abundant as to form six parts in ten of the actual 
weight of the malt. The remaining four parts 
consist of mucilage, with the husks, or draff, of 
the grain. The saccharine property in malt is 
so much more readily extracted, in brewing, 
lhan the mucilage (under due precautions with 
regard to the heats of the water applied in the 
several mashings), that the latter may be disre- 
garded, as affecting the gravity of the solution. 
Wort may, therefore, be considered as consist- 
ing of sugar dissolved in water, and the strenj^h 
of wort is always proportioned to the quantity 
of the saccharine matter contained in a given 
measure of the liquid. And hence the gravity 
of worts, when compared with the gravity of 
water, may, in all cases, he received and trusted 
to, as the measure of their value; which con- 
firmed, incontrovertihly, in the practice of both 
distillers and brewers. The first of whom find 
the proportion of proof spirit, obtained from 
any given quantity of their wash, to be in an 
exact nitio to the gravity of such wash, under 
correct uniformity in all the parts of the process. 
And, under the same circumstances, the brewer 
obtains a greater or less price for Ins beer, ac- 
cording to the gravity of his worts ; or, (which 
is the same) according to the quantity of malt 
allotted to make such worts. 

* A bushel of ripe and well-cleaned barley 
will weigh from fifty to fifty-two pounds; of 
which weight one-fifth part is lost by germi- 
nation and evaporation in malting, and not 
more, provided ft be malted with a view to the 
‘luality, rather ^n to an injurious incicase of 
measure. In tfie latter case, a full fourth part 
uf the originat weight of the barley is lost in 
flic malting. From a bushel of perfect malt, 
weighing forty to forty-two pounds, may be 
drawn twenty-five pounds of solid extract, of 
equal value for the purposes of making beer and 
uistillod spirits, as twenty-five pounds of dry 
powder sugar, or thirty pounds of treacle. Or 
each and either of them will make a barrel of 
wort, of ten pounds to eleven pounds heavier 
than water, because the water, which is displaced 
by the extract "(viz. six qumis) weighs fifteen 
pounds. Estimating the costs of the several 
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quantities at the wholeaalSKprices of each article^ 
and according to the terms on which a brewer 
can, at this time (September 1813) purchase 
100 or 500 quarters* of viz. at 96s. the 
quarter, treacle at 48r. and;.8u^r at 90s. the 
112ii)ounds of each, it will be found that to 
equal a quarter of malt, at 96s., will require 240 
pounds of treacle, costing 103s., or 200 pounds 
of sugar, costing 16.5s. 

‘ Until this statement can be disproved, or 
until some article, equally saccharine and fer- 
mentable as malt, can be discovered, and obtain- 
ed at less cost, it may be submitted to the reader, 
whence can arise any temptation to a brewer to 
exchange malt for any other matter to make 
beer. Sugar is, by act of parliament 1812, 
permitted to be used in the breweries, but treacle 
is still prohibited, under such penalties as would 
be ruinous. No jiale beer brewer could use 
treacle without discovery, by the color and taste 
of the beer. 

* Sugar being manufactured uniformly by 
boiling it to a given and equal consistence, very 
little or no variation is found in a given weight 
of the same sorts of it, although the quality of 
the cane juice, from whence it is made, diflers 
greatly, according to the wetness, or dryness of 
the season in the West Indian Islands ; and the 
same may be said, or nearly so, of the treacle: 
but the malts from barley differ very much, 
according to the condition of the grain, and the 
skill and integrity of the maltster. The prices 
also of all the three are, we know, continually 
fluctuating, yet the advantage will be found to 
remain with the malt, by those who will take 
the trouble to make calculations on the contem- 
porary prices of each. And this, either with or 
without taking into consideration, that if sugar 
or treacle were to be used, in but a trifling pro- 
portion in the breweries, the prices of them- 
would be immediately and greatly advanced, 
and malt would be in a proportionate degree 
cheaper. But, although sugar has been allowed 
to be used in the breweries for more than a year 
past (as .also oil some former occasions), it has 
not been found that any consumption of it takes 
place among the well-informed part of the trade, 
to make beer. 

The statement here given of the comparative 
value of the three ‘ sweets,' differs so widely 
from the notions generally entertained by the 
public, that it is to be expected the correctness 
of it will be doubte’d. The truth of it, how- 
ever, is proved by distillation ; for, so very 
cxaci is the proportion of vinous spirit ])ro- 
ducible from the wort, to its gravity in its first 
state, that the practical distillers may ascertain, 
to a single gallon, what will be the produce of 
proof spirit, from 10,000 gallons, or any greater 
or less quantity of their fermented liquor, pr(^ 
viously to committing it to the stills; which 
rule is founded on the known number of 
pounds of fermeiit.ible matter required to pro- 
duce each gallon of spirit, whether the ferment- 
able matter were drawn from malt, from sugar, 
or from treacle. The whole of which would be 
impracticable, if there were any distinction in 
the vinous projicrlies of the different extracU> ; 
or if the gravity of the worts were not, in all 
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the cases^ a correct cr^erton of their value. This 
rule extends also to, and is practicable in, the 
brewery.^ 

On the subject of instruments he afterwards 
a^ds By simple evaporation, malt wort is 
bi^u'^ht first to the consistence of treacle, and 
finally to a fixed and solid extract. Dycas*s 
hydrometer shows the exact number of pounds 
of such extract, which is contained in thirty-six 
gallons of wort, each pound whereof occupies 
the space of *06 parts of a gallon of the water. 
Quints, Richardson’s, and Dring’s instruments 
show, merely, the addition of gravity in a barrel 
of wort, caused by the difference between the 
weight of the extract and the weight of the 
water so displaced. All of the last three instru- 
ments differ in a slight degree from each other in 
their indications, yet not so materially but that 
all of them may be made similarly useful in the 
hands of judicious practitioners in the distilleries 
or breweries. 

* Taking the average indications of Quin’s, Ri- 
chardson’s, and Dring’s hydrometers, each pound 
of additional gravity (to the water) shows the ex- 
istence oftwo>sixths of a pound of extract accord- 
ing to Dicas’s rule. And thus a wort of thirty 
pounds per barrel heavier than water contains 
seventy-eight pounds of saccharine extract, wliich 
is shown at one view, by Dicas’s instrument. 
Dring and Fage’s improved instrument, con- 
structed according to the principles laid down by 
Dr. Thomson in the valuable report before alluded 
to, shows by means of a sliding rule, given with 
it, the quantity of dry extract per cent., con- 
tained in any given quantity of malt. 

‘ A barrel, or thirty-six gallons, beer measure, 
of rain water, should weigh 367*2 pounds at the 
rate of 1000 ounces for each cubic foot, which is 
concluded to be the precise spe<*ific gravity of 
such water. But, that which is in general use 
being somewhat harder and heavier, it will be 
nearer the truth to fix it on 369 pounds as the 
weight of a barrel ofwater in the breweries. Hence, 
what is called a barrel of wort of thirty pounds, 
weighs actually 399 pounds: viz, 369 pounds 
the water, and thirty pounds additional for the 
wort. Dicas’s instrument shows that the consti- 
tuents of a barrel of such "wort are seventy-eight 
pounds of fermentable extract, which, occupying 
the space of 4*6B gallons of the liquid, at *06 for 
each pound, leaves 31*32 gallons of water, the 
weight whereof, at 10*25 pounds per ^gallon, 
amounts to 321 pounds, to which, adding the ex- 
tract of seventy-eight pounds, we fin-l the total 
weight to be 399 pounds, as by iht: others. An 
exact quart of raw wort, 76*5 pounds, by Dicas, 
was evaporated to diyness ; and, as the extract 
could not ,be cleanly separated from the vessel 
employed, the whole was put into a scale and 
weighed 24*25 ounces. The vessel (when per- 
fectly cleaned with bot water, which brought the 
extract again to the state of sweet wort) weighed 
15*75 ounces, thereby showing that the actual 
quantity of extract contained in the quart of wort 


was 8*5 ounces, which, multiplied by 144, the 
quarts in thirty-six gallons, gives 1224 ounces, 
which, divided by sixteen, gives 76*5 pounds • 
four ounces of powder-sugar, on being dissolved 
in a glazed earthen vessel (previously weighed) 
and brought to a solid extract, lost obe-eighth 
part of its weight, by evaporation in the process. 
We may hence reasonably conclude that each 
pound of malt extract is of equal value and use- 
fulness to a distiller or to a brewer, as one pound 
of sugar, in the state that the last is sold la the 
shops. For the saccharine matter contained in 
the extract of malt, is not more (if so much) di- 
minished by the very small portion of mucilage, 
which mingles with* it, when running from the 
mashing-tun, than the sugar is weakened by its 
hydrogenous or watery particles ; and, if this be 
granted, it follows tlvdt Dicas’s hydrometer shows, 
at once, tne number of pounds (or half pounds) 
of ‘ sugar,’ contained in each thirty-six gallons 
of malt wort. Further, if the exhausted grains 
in a brewing of malt were deprived of tlicir 
moisture, by drying them on a kiln, it would be 
found that a bushel of them would be so much 
lighter than the malt (in its dry state) as the 
amount of the extract, drawn from each bushel, 
viz. :— *• 


Say Malt. Extract. 
40lbs. 25lbs. 


Grains. 

15lbs 


I per bushel. 


^ This has been proved satisfactorily, and may 
be experienced in little time, and without much 
trouble, because on a small scale. And such 
examination of the separate parts of a bushel of 
malt is further satisfactory, inasmuch as it con- 
firms the amount of fermentable matter extracted 
from this, or any given quantity of malt, as the 
same may have been shown by Dycas’s hydro- 
meter.’ 

Malt Duties. — In June, 1802, the whole 
amount of the duties on mall was only 10s. 6d. per 
< juarter ; it was then raised to the following sums 
per bushel : 

«. d, 

English malt . , 4 4 or 100 

Malt of Scotch barley . 3 84 or 84*856 
Malt of Scotch big . 3 04 or 69*4f2 

But 2s. of this was considered a war-tax, and to 
continue only to six months after a general peace. 
In 1816 therefore it was taken off; but in 1819 
a new duty was imposed which raised it to 2Rs. 
per quarter. Since which the 3d Geo. IV., c. 18, 
has reduced it to 8s. per bushel, or 20s. per quar- 
ter. The new Malt Consolidation Act was so 
extravagant in its provisions and restrictions, 
that it prevented the whole of the respectable 
part of the maltsters commencing operations at 
the usual period in 1827, and 
quarter’s revenue, we understand, full * 

Under these* circumstances the lords 
treasury thought it proper to suspend a consider- 
able part of its provisions ; and the whole mea- 
sure was remodelled at the meeting of parliament. 
See Bser. 
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MALTON, a borough, and market town in 
the North Hiding of Yorkshire, seventeen miles 
and a half north-east from York, and 217 north 
by west from ]^ndon, situate on the river Der- 
went, over which it has a handsome stone 
bridge. The town is about half a mile long, 
and MS two parish churches, besides three places 
of worship for Quakers, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists. Here are also a handsome suite of 
public rooms and a theatre. The river is navi- 
gable up to the town, by which large quantities 
of com, butter, and hams, are sent to different 
parts of the kingdom. Mahon has returned 
two members to parliament ever since the twenty- 
third of Edward I., the right of election being 
vested in the holders of burgage tenures. The 
town is governed by a bailiff. It has two iron 
foundries, and the manufactures of malt, hnen, 
hats, and gloves, are carried on here. Markets 
on Tuesday and Saturday. 

MALVA, the mallow, a genus* of the poly- 
andria order, and raonadelphia class of plants ; 
natural order thirty-seventh, columnifene : cal. 
double, exterior one triphyllous ; the arilli 
numerous and raonospermou.s. There are nu- 
merous species ; consisting of herbaceous peren- 
nials, biennials, and annuals, for medical, eco- 
nomical, and ornamental uses ; rising with erect 
stalks from about half a yard to ten or twelve 
feet high, garnished with large, roundish, lobated 
leaves, and quinquepetalous dowers. They are 
all raised from seed. 

M. communis, the common mallow. The 
leaves are reckoned die first of the four emollient 
herbs; decoctions of them are sometimes em- 
ployed in dysenteries, heat, and sharpness of 
urine; and, in general, for obtunding acrimo- 
nious humors: their principal use is in emol- 
lient glysters, cataplasms, and fomentations. 
The leaves enter the oflicinal decoctions for 
glysters, and a conserve is prepared from the 
dowers. 

M. crispa, Maurisiana, and Peruviana, when 
macerated like hemp, afford a thread sxiperior to 
hemp for spinning, and which is said to make 
more beautiful cloths and stuffs than even flax. 
From the crispa, which affords stronger and 
longer fibres, cords and twine have also been 
made. From these species, likewise, a new sort 
of paper was fabricated by M. dc ITsle. On 
this invention, Messrs. Lavoisier, Sage, and Ber- 
thollet, in name of the Academic des Sciences, 
observe, that * it is not probable the paper made 
hy M. de PIsle will ha substituted for tiiat made 
from rags, either for the purpose of .printing or 
writing. Yet paper from the maPows may be 
'ised for these purposes, if we can judge from a 
volume printed on it presented to the academy. 
The great utility of M. de ITsle’s invention is 
for furniture, which consumes a great quantity 

nigs ; and his papers have a natural hue, 
t®uch more solid than can be given by rq}oring 
matter, and tliis hue may serve as a ground for 
other drawings.' 

MALVASIA, an island of Greece, on the e8»t 
/kmous for Malmsey and other wince; 
«fry miles south-c&st of Misitra, and seventy-five 
Athens. Napoli is the capital, v. 

Malvern Chase, an extensive district of 
l-ngland, containing upwards of 7000 actes in 


Worcestershire, fiOO in Herefordshire, and 100 in 
Gloucesterahire. 

Malvern, Great, a town of Worcestershire, 
in which was formerly an abbey, whereof no- 
thing remains but the gateway .and church. 
Part of it was a religious cell for hermits before 
the conquest ; and the greatest part, with the 
tower, built in the reign of William 1. Its out- 
ward appearance is very striking. It is 171 
feet in Icn^h, sixty-three in breadth, and sixty- 
three in height. In it are ten stalls ; and it is 
supposed to have been rebuilt in 1171. The 
nave only remains in part, the side aisles being 
in ruins. The windows have been beautifully 
enriched with painted glass, and in it are re- 
mains of some very ancient monuments. 

Malvern Hills, lofty mountains in the 
south-west part of Worcestershire, rising one 
above another, for about seven miles, and divid- 
ing that county from Herefordshire. On these 
hills are two medicinal springs. They run from 
north to south, the highest point 1S15 feet above 
the surface of the Severn at Hanley, and appear 
to be of limestone and quartz. On the summit 
of these lulls is a camp with a treble ditch, sup- 
posed to be Roman, and situated on the Here- 
fordshire side of the hills. 

Malvern, Little, a town of Worcestershire, 
seated in a cavity of the above hills, three miles 
from Great Malvern. It had an elegant abbey 
and church. Henry V II., his queen, and bis two 
sons were so delighted with this place, that they 
beautified the church and windows, part of 
which remain, though mutilated. In the lofty 
south windows of the church are historical pas- 
sages of the Old Testament ; and in the north 
windows are pictures of the principal events of 
our Saviour’s life, from his birth to his ascension. 
Our Saviour’s passion is painted in the east 
window of the choir, at the expense of Henry 
VII., who is represented with hisjqueen. In 
the west window is a noble piece of the day of 
judgment. 

MAI.VERSA'TION, n, #. Fr. malvcnation. 
Crookedness of conduct ; artifice ; trick. 

The mnlvprsutum of the unjust steward is not exhi- 
bited for our imitation, but his prudence. 

* l^emns of Prudence, 

MALVEZZI (Virgil), marquis of Malvezzi, 
was born at Bologna in 1599, and became LL.D. 
in 1619. He ^vas well versed in literature, 
music, law, physic, and mathematics. He served 
also in a distinguished post in the army of Phi- 
lip *iV. of Spain, and was employed by him in 
some important negociations. He died at Bo- 
logna, in 1654, leaving several works in Spanisli 
and Italian. His Discourses on the First Book 
of Tacitus have been translated into English. 

MALUS (Stephen Louis), a military engineer 
in the French service, was born at Paris in 1775. 
At seventeen years of age he produced a tragedy 
on The Death of Cato, but chiefly devoted him- 
self to the mathematics, and was admitted into 
the school of engineers. When, however, he 
was about to obtain a commission some political 
obstacle occurred, and be entered the army as a 
private soldier. Shortly after, his abilities being 
observed, he was sent to the Polytechnic school, 
of which ho became a professor, and accom- 
panied the expedition of Buonaparte to Egyj)t, 
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att an ofKcer of engineers. Having on his return 
called the attention of the Institute of France to 
the phenomenon of double refraction, they made 
it the subject of a prize, which Malus gained ; 
and made some important experiments on the 
polarity. This gained him admUjifion into the 
Insdtute. He also wrote a memoir on a disco* 
very he, made of a branch of the Nile, forming 
part of the first volume of La Decade Egypti- 
enne. Malus died in 1812. 

MALWAH) a province of Hindostan, situ- 
ated between: 22® and 23° of N. lat. On the 
north it is bounded by Ajmeer and Agra, on the 
east by Allahabad and Gundwaneh, on the south 
by Khandeish and Berar, and on the west by 
Ajmeer and Gujerat, being in length about 250 
miles, and in breadth 150. Till recently it was 
in the occupation of the Mahrattas, and con- 
tained the capitals of Dowlet Row Scindia, and 
Ilolkar. Numerous rivers have their sources 
here : as the Chumbul, Narbudda, Sopra, and 
Cane ; the land is fertile, the soil being in gene- 
ral a fine black mould, and produces cotton, 
indigo, opium, sugar, fine tobacco, and all the 
grains of India. "^Hcre is also pasture for nume- 
rous herds of cattle, and Hocks of sheep. It 
has two harvests, the first or superior ending in 
April, the second in October. The tobacco, 
particularly that of the district of Bilsah, is 
carried to all parts of the east. 

Bickermajeet, a famous rajah of Hindostan, 
reigned over Malwah, and overran so many 
other provinces, that the Hindoos have adopted 
his reign as one of their eras. It commenced 
fifty-seven years before the birth of Christ. His 
capital was about a mile to the northward of 
Oujain. The Maliommedans conquered this 
province in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; but on the death of the emperor Balin, in 
1286, Dilavur Khan rebelled, and laid the foun- 
dation of an independent kingdom, which lasted 
upwards of 170 years. Its capital was Mundu, 
an extensive city, situated in the hills, south of 
Oujain. Malwah was subdued by the Mogul 
emperor Homayon, in Iho year 1534, and re- 
mained annexed to Delhi till after the death of 
Aurungzebe in 1707, when it was by degrees 
taken possession of by the Mahrattas, by whom 
it was divided into several states. See Maii- 
iiATTAS. The ancient landholders, called Gras- 
siab, yet retain possession of some of the hill forts. 
MAM, n.5. \ Lat. mamma; Gr. nafiijiai 
Mamie*, f Arab, and Heb. jnam ; Pers. ?«a- 
Mamma', J ma. All the eastern, and most 
Mam met. } of the northern langudges, have 
this kind of compellation for mother: luammet 
is a doll or puppet. 

Kate ! this is no world 
To play .vith mammetb, and to tilt witli lips. 

Shnhspeare, 

Poor Cupid sobbing scarce could speak ; 

Indeed, mammae I did not know yo ; 

Alas ! how easy my mistake, 

I took you for your likeness Chloc. Prior, 

Little masters and misses arc gn^at impediments to 
servants ; the remedy it to brib^ them, that they 
may hot tell tales to papa and mamma. Swift, 

And now’ she works her mamie*s wark, 

^ And aye she sighs wi’ care and pain ; 

Tet wirtna what her ail might Ihj, 

Or what wad mak her weel atraiu. Dunu. 


MAMBRUN (Peter^, a learned French Je- 
suit, bom in Clermont in 1581. He was one of 
the most nerfect imitators of Virgil in l^tin 
poetry, and his poems are of the same kind. 
Thus he wrote Eclogues, Georgic^ together with 
a heroic poem entitled Constantine, or Idolatry 
overthrown. He showed also great critical abi- 
lities in a Latin Peripatetical Dissertation on 
Epic Poetry. He died in 1661. 

MAMEUTINI, a mercenary band of soldiers 
who passed from Campania into Sicily at the 
request of Agathocles. When they were in the 
service of Agathocles, they claimed the privilege 
of voting at the election of magistrates at Syra- 
cuse, and had recourse to arms to support their 
demands. The sedition was appeased by some 
leading men, and the Campanians were ordered 
to leave Sicily. In their way to the coast tliey 
were received with great kindness by the people 
of Messana, and soon returned perfidy for hos- 
pitality. They conspired against the inhabitants, 
murdered all the males in the city, married their 
wives and daughters, and rendered themselvss 
masters of the place. After this violence they 
assumed the name of Mamcrtini, and called their 
city Mamertum, or Mamertiuin, from a provincial 
word which in their language signified martial or 
warlike. The Mainertines were afterwards , de- 
feated by lliero. 

MAMMyT'. ^ See Anatomy, Index. 

MAMMALIA, in natural history, the first 
class of animals in the Linnean system, divided 
into seven orders. See Zoology. 

MAMMOCK, n, s. & v. a. Span, macluin, or 
Ital. maccarl, to pound ; beat small. A shape- 
less mass : to break, or tear to pieces. 

I saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and he did 
so set his teeth, and did tear at! Oh, I warrant, 
how he memmoekt it. Shahspeare. CvriolanUB, 

The ice was broken into large mammocks. 

James* s Voyage, 

MAM'MON, 71.8. ) Gr. fiapfuovac, of Heb. 

Mam^monist, $ Riches. Milton 

makes him a fallen angel, but few retain idbre 
power. 

Yc cannot serve God and mammon. Mail. vi. 

Mammon is so proud a boaster, that his cliAts, 
which believe in him, cannot chuse but be coiiMent 
of him ; for what doth he not brag to do ? Y et, if 
we weigh his power aright, we shall conclude of 
mammon^ as Paracelsus doth of the devil, that he is 
a base and beggarly spirit. Bp- Boll. 

That ^renXypammonist would say, he is rich that 
can maintaiirat); army : a: poor man would say, ac- 
cording to thaf^'ttalian inscription, * He is rich that 
wants not breid.' U* 

MAMMOTH, Mammutii, or American ele- 
phant, a huge animal, now unknown, if not ex- 
tinct, to which liave belonged tusks, bones, and 
skeletons of vast magnitude, which have been 
often found in different parts of Siberia, Russia, 
Germany, and North America. Many speci- 
mens o^ them are seen in the Imperial cabinet at 
Petersburgh; in the British, and Dr. Hunters 
museums, and in that of the Royal Society. 
Mr. Pennant thinks it * more than probable, that 
it still exists in some of those remote parts of the 
vast new continent, impenetrated yet by Euro- 
peans.^ The Ohio Indians have the most absurd 
and ridiculous traditions respecting it, and pre- 
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tend that it required an exertion of even omnipo- and its vicinities : if, with the assisance of warm 
tent power to extirpate them. Sir Hans Sloane, apartments and warm clothing, he has been 
Gmelin, Daubenton, Duffon, and other eminent preserved in life in the temperate climates of 
naturalists, are of opinion that these prodigious Europe, it has only been for a small portion of 
bones and tusks have really belonged to ele- what would have been his natural period, and Jio 
phants; and many modern philosophers have instance of his iniiltiplication in them has ever 
held the mammoth to be as fabulous as the been known. But no bones of the ipammoth 
centaur. The great difference in size they en- have been ever found farther sou^ than the 
deavour to account for as arisina from difference salines of the Holston, and they have been found 
in age, sex, and climate : and the cause of their as far north as the arctic circle.’ Mir; J^^erson 
being found in those northern parts of the world concludes, that, * To whatever anima) we '^cribe 
where elephants are no longer natives, nor can these remains, it is certain such a one has existed 
even long exist, they attribute to the great revo- in America, and that it was the largest of all the 
lutions which have happened in the earth, by terrestrial beings of which any traces have ever 
earthquakes and inundations. In 1767 Dr. Sipioedited* Notes on the State of Virginiaf^p, 65. 
Hunter, with the assistance of his brother Mr. J. mammoth Cave, a stupendous cavern of Ken- 
Hunter, investigated more particularly this part tucky, near Green River, 130 miles S.S.W. of 
of natural history, and proved, tliat these fossil Lexington. An interesting account of it has 
bones and tusks are not only larger than the been published by Dr. Nahum Ward. Having 
generality of elephants, but that the tusks are determined to explore this subterranean phe^ 
more twisted, or nave more of the spiral curve, nomenon, he provided himself with gumes, 
than elephants’ teeth ; and that the thigh and lamps, a compass, and refreshni^ents, and de- 
jaw bones differ in several respects from those of scended a pit about forty feet jjeep, wliich leads 
the elephant : but what put the matter beyond to the mouth of the cavern. Tfjis is about forty 
all dispute was the shape of the grinders, which or fifty feet high, and thirty feet wide, but soon 
clearly appeared to belong to a carnivorous grows narrower, after which it expands again to 
animal, or at least to an animal of the mixed nearly the same width, but only about half the 
kind; and to be totally different from those of height, which dimensions it preserves for about 
the elephant, which is well known to be of the a mile, when it reaches the first hoppers, where 
graminivorous kind. North America seems to be a manufacture of salt-petre has lately been estab- 
the quarter where the remains abound most, lished. From this place to the second hoppers, 
On the Ohio, and in many parts farther north, about two miles from the entrance, the widln of 
tusks, grinders, and skeletons of unparalleled the gallery is forty feet, and its height sixty, 
magnitude, which can admit of no comparison Along nearly the whole of this length walls have 
with any animal at present known, are found in been built, of loose limestone, and the bottom is 
vast numbers, some lying on the surface of the smooth and hard. In all the galleries, indeed, 
earth, and others a little below it. A Mr. Stan- which the Dr. traversed, the sides were nearly 
ley, token prisoner by the Indians near the perpendicular, and the arches regular, and so 
mouth of the Tennessee, relates, as Mr. Jefl’erson strong that they have even withstood the shocks 
informs us, that after being transferred through of earthquakes. In 1802 these phenomena were 
several tribes, from one to another, he was at severely felt in this part of Kentucky ; and the 
length carried over the mountains, west of workmen stationed at the second hoppers, about 
Missouri to a river which runs west ; that these five minutes before each shock, heard a heavy 
bones abounded there ; and that the natives rustling noise, like a strong wind, rushing from 
described to him the animal to which they the cave. When that ceased, the rocks cracked, 
belonged as still existing in the northern parts of and the whole appeared as if upon the point of 
their country. Bones of the same kind have immediate destruction. Large rocks also fell in 
been found some feet below the surface of the some parts of tlie cavern, but none of the men 
earth, in salines on the north Holston, a branch were injured. 

of tile Tennessee, about lat. 36° 30' N. Where- From this part the passage runs for about a 
ever the grinders are found, there also we find mile towards the west, and then changes to south- 
tbe tusks and skeleton ; but no ^^leton of the’^ west till it reaches the chief area or city, about 
hippopotamus nor , grinders of elephant, six miles from the mouth of the cave. From the 
Mr. Jefferson urges the followin|^ ^ong other second hoppers to this place the gallery is nearly 
decisive arguments, that the mammdth‘is quite a 100 feet high, and of a corresponding width, 
different animal : 1. ^ The skeleton of the mam- The floor is level, and is covered with loose 
moth bespeaks an animal of five or six times the stones and salt-petre earth. Dr. W. then ob- 
cubic volume of the elephant, as M. de Buffon serves, * when I reached this immense area (called 
has admitted. 2. The grinders are five times as the chief city), which contains upwards of eight 
We, are square, and the grinding surface studded acres, without a single ])illar to support the arch, 
^ith four or five rows of blunt points: whereas which is entire over the whole, I was struck 
those of the elephant are broad and thin, and dumb with astonishment.— -Nothing can be more 
fiieir grinding surface flat. 3. 1 have never sublime and grand than this place, of which but 
heard an instance of the grinder of eji ^elephant a faint idea can be conveyed, covered with one 
being found in America. 4. From il ^&kfi own solid arch, at least 100 feet high, and to all ap- 
temperature cu^ constitution of the elj^nSht, he pearance entire.’ Having explored tliis area, 
®onld never have existed in tho|e r^ohs where five passages were found leading from it, and 
^ remains of the mammoth havj»j|fen found, varying in width from sixty to 100 feet, and 
The elephant is a native only of the torrid zone generally about forty feet high. 
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The first of these galleries they entered, after 
several winding avenues, the extent of which 
they ^^maled at five miles, brought them again 
to the 9lty. Here they rested a short time, and, 
havirtr trimmed their lamps andl taken some re- 
fresHroents, they entered another hf the openings, 
and after about two miles arrived at the second 
city. This was covered with a fingle arch, 
nearly 200 feet high in the centre, and was simi- 
lar to great area tliey had just left, except in 
having Only two outlets instead of five. One of 
these 'they entered, which, after nearly a mile, 
brouglit them to a third area, which was a square 
of about 100 foot each way, and fifty in height, 
with a stream of pure water issuing from one 
side of the well, about thirty feet high, and falling 
upon a broken surface of stones, where it was 
lost. A few yards l)€yond this sheet of water, 
the party found the end of the avenue. Having 
returned a short distance, they entered another 
gallery which branched from that they had passed, 
and after hav^g jtraversed this and another pas- 
sage uncommonly black, for more than a mile, 
a sleep ascent brought them to the fourth city, 
which was not inferior to the second, and was 
canopied by an arch that covew at least six acres. 
In this last avenue, the extremity of which they 
thought could not be less than four miles from 
tlie ciiief city, and ten from the mouth of the cave, 
they found more than twenty large piles of salt- 
petre eartli on oiiC side, and heaps of broken 
limestone on the other, which were evidently tlie 
work of human hands. Having returned once 
more to tlie chief area, though past leu at night, 
the Dr. entered the fifth and last avenue that 
leads from it, and, proceeding about 900 yards, 
he reached the fifth area, Uie arch of which 
Covers more than four acres of level ground, 
strewed with limestooes, and having fire-beds of 
uncommon size, with brands of cane interspersed. 
Another avenue, on the opposite side, led to one 
of much greater dimensions, the walls of which 
were more perfect than they had yet been seen. 
This was level, and about a mile and a half long, 
and covered with an elegant arch. Towards the 
end a kind of vertical passage was found, which 
led into a chamber at least 1800 feet in circum- 
ference, and the centre of its arch 150 feet high. 
It was midnight when the Ur. entered this cham- 
ber of eternal darkness, and when he reflected 
that he was several miles buried in the recesses 
of this awful cavern, which most likely had been 
the grave of millions of human bc*ur:.\ he felt a 
kind of shivering horror at his siiueiion. The 
avenue or passage that led to the opposite side 
of this chamber was as large as any of the others 
he had passed through ; but, after having been 
sixteen hours in the cave, his lights were almost 
ei^austed, and ho <’ould trace it to its source; 
hdHherefore made the best of his way to the chief 
area, trimmed his lamps for the last time, and 
reached the entrance of the cavern about three in 
the morning, after nineteen hours constant fa- 
tigue. The air of the interior is rendered very pure 
by the nitre contained in the cave ; and the Dr. 
says his pulse beat stronger, but not so quick, 
while he exhaled it, as when he breathed the at- 
mospheric air. It is supposed that the Green 
Iliver, a stream which is navigable for several 


hundred miles, passes over three of the branches 
of this noted cave, yet no sympton of its oosing 
through the strata seems to have been discovered. 

Here Dr. W. observes, that he has scarcely 
described half the cave, as he has not given any 
account of the avenues that branch off between 
the moutli^nd the second hoppers. These in- 
clude many passages and galleries, some of which 
have obtained particular names ; as the * Glauber- 
salt room,’ from the salt of that kind being found 
there ; the sick-room, the flint-room, and the bat- 
room, with a winding passage that branches off 
near the second hoppers, and runs between the 
west ahid the south for nearly two miles. This is 
called the * haunted chamber,’ from the echo that 
is heard within it. The arch is beautifully in- 
crusted with limestone spar ; and in many places 
elegant columns of the same materials extend 
from the top to the floor. Near the centre of this 
chamber there is a dome apparently fifty feet 
high, which appears as if hung with drapery fes- 
tooned in the most fanciful manner, and reflecting 
the light of the lamps in the most brilliant colors. 
In the vicinity of the * haunted chamber’ a cata- 
ract is heard ; and, at the extremity of the avenue, 
is a reservoir of water, very clear and grateful to 
the taste, but without any apparent outlet. Near 
this were found columns of the most brilliant 
description, sixty or seventy feet high, and stand- 
ing in basins of water, which the Dr. considers 
unrivalled. He brought with him a mummy 
from the second hoppers, whither it had been 
removed from another cave for preservation. It 
was presented to him by his friend Mr. Wilkins, 
the proprietor of the cavern, with its apparel, 
jewels, music, and whatever was about it, and is 
now in the Washington Museum. 

This is certainly one of the most singular and 
stupendous caverns yet discovered ; but whether 
the gloom through which the Dr. must liave 
seen the large areas he describes (having only 
two lamps) may not have induced him to think 
them greater than they really are, must he left 
for the judgment of the reskder ; one fact deserves 
particular attention, it is that he traversed the 
cave with very little intermission for nineteen 
hours, a fact of itself that gives it an indisputable 
claim to the most extensive subterranean wonder 
yet known. 

MAMORE, a large river of Quito, in the pro- 
vince of Moxos. According to some accounts 
it has its rise in an interior lake, and, after Ijeing 
joined by various rivers, enters Hie Madera on 
the westVsidi^, in lat. 11®55'S. ; by other ac- 
counts it assumes the name of Madera, after 
posing 14® of S. lat. There is also a river of 
this name in the province of Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra. * 

MAMORONI, a river of South America, in 
the plains which border the Amazons. It runs 
east, and enters the Madera. 

MAMRE, an Amorite, brother of Aner and 
Eshcol, and friend of Abraham. (Gen. xiv. 13). 
See Aner. Mamre dwelt near Hebron, and 
complicated his name to great part of the 
countl^ round about Hence we read (xin. 
xxiii. 17^ &c’) that Abraham dwelt in Mamre, 
and in thq^lain of Mamre. But it is observed^ 
that what we translate the plain should be ren- 
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deitKl the oak^ of Mamre, because the word elon 
signifies an oak or tree of long duration. Sozo- 
men says, that this tree was still extant, and 
famous for pilgrimages and annual feasts, even 
in Constantine's time; that it was about six 
miles from Hebron ; that some of the cottages 
which Abraham built were still standj|(g near it; 
and that there was a welLlikewise of his digging, 
whereunto both Jews, Christians, and Heathens, 
did at certain seasons resort, either out of devo- 
tion or for trade, as a great mart was held there. 
To these superstitions Constantine the Great put 
a stop. 

MAN, n. 8. & V. o. Sax. man, mon; Goth. 
Man-eater, n. s. Swed. and Arm. man; 
Man'ful, adj. perhaps of Goth, manner 

Man'fully, adv, magn^ strength. A human 
Man'fulness, 71.8. being ; and used generi- 
Man'iiater, cally for all mankind : 

Man'head, a human being of the 

Man'hood, male sex ; a full grown 

Man'ikin, human male ; a servant, 

Man'killer, or attendant : a term of 

Mankind', ^familiar address ; any 

Man'less, adj, one; a well-qualified or 
Man'mke, wealthy man : hence, 

Man'liness, fi. 8. perhaps, ‘ a man of war,' 
Man'ly, adj. a ship well qualified in 

Man'nish, this way: to man is 

Man'queller, to furnish, guard, as- 

Man'slaughter, sault, or strengthen with 

Man -SLAYER, men ; to attend ; to tame 

Men, plu, (as a hawk, particularly). 

Men-pleaser. _ Manikin is a diminutive 
man (Belg. manniken): mannish, masculine; 
bold : inan-queller, a man-killer, or murderer : 
manslaughter is explained at length below : the 
other compounds seem obvious in their meaning. 

What profitith it to a man if he wynne al the 
world and suifre peyring of his soul I or what 
chaungyng schal a man give for his soul I 

Wiclif. Malt, xvi. 

But whanne the bonygnyte and the manhead of 
our sauvyour god apperide, not of werkis of righlwise- 
nesse that we diden, but bi his merci he maad us saaf. 

Id, Tyte iii. 

Every rwan child shall be circumcised. 

Gen, xvii. 10. 

Cities for refuge for the mandayer. Numbers. 
Thou art but a youth, and he a man of war. from 
his youth. 1 Sam, xvii. 33. 

Ood hath made man upright; but they have sought^ 
out many inventions. EccUs, vii. 29. 

Servants be obedient to them that are your mas- 
ters: not with eye-scrvicc, as men-plttweri; but as 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from 
the heart. Eph, vi. 6. 

Al her limmis so wcl answering 
Werin to womanhode, that creature 
Was never lesse mannishe in seeming. 

Chaucer, Troilusand Creseide, 

, Manners maketh mon. William of U ic/wm. 

The whole pleasure of that book stanciaih in open 
^nslaughter and bold bawdry. ' Atolum. 

Wits live obscurely, men know not how ; of die 
obscurely,: mark not when. ^ Jd, 

Such a right manUhe man, as nature orring, 
yet shows she would fain make. ^fidney. 

Nature had proportioned- her without any fault ; 
yet altogether seemed not to make up tiiat harmony 
mat Cupid delights in ; the reason whereof might 
*eem a muntitift countenance, which overthrew that 


iovefy sweetness, the noblest powes of womanlLfnd, 
far fitter to prevail by parley than by battle. Sidney, 
Nothing so hard hut hisvi|lor overcaiifb ; wliioh he 
so guided with virtue, that although no man was 
spoken of but he for manhood, ho was called the 
courteous Amphialus'. " .. id. 

What a|>icce of work is man ! How noblp ip rea- 
son ! How infinite in faculties! In form and moving, 
how express and admirable I Sh/dtapeare, 

My brother's servants ^ 

Were then my fellows, now they are my Id, 

I had so much of man in me, ' ■ 

But all my mother carao into mine eyes, * 

And gave me up to tears. Id, Henrji V, 

You may partake of any thing we say : 

We speak no treason, man. Id, Richard HI, 
Bring forth men children only 1 
For thy undaunted metal should compose 
Nothing but males. Id. Macbeth. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more is none. Id. 

There would this monster make a man ; any 
strange beast there makes dt. man. Id, Tempest, 
Your ships are not well manned ; 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers. 

Shahspeare, 

See, how the surly Warwick mans the wall. Id, 
Man but a rush against Othello’s breast. 

And he retires. Id. Othello, 

A mankind witch ! hence with her, out o’ door: 

A most intelligency bawd ! Id. Winter's Tale. 

As did /Eneas old Anchiscs bear, '* 

So I l>ear thee upon my tminly shoulders. 

Sfiakspeare. 

I slew him manfully in fight, 

Without false ’vantage, or base treachery. Id. 
'I’etchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 

Thy school days frightful, desp’rale, wild, and furi- 
ous ; 

Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous. 

Id. 

A woman, impudent and mannish grown. 

Is not more loathed than an effeminate imm, Jd, 
Such gentlemen as are his majesty’s own sworn 
servants should be preferred to the charge of his 
majesty’s ships ; choice Uiing made of men of valour 
and capacity rather than to employ other mens snen, 

Raleigh's F.ssayt, 

Their ships go as long voyages as any, and are 
for their burdens as well manned. Id, 

In Seth was the church of Goil established ; from 
whom Christ descended, as touching his nuinlunnl. 

Raleigh, 

Plato witnesseth, that soon after mankind began 
to increase they built many cities. A/. 

He had manned it with a great number of tall sol- 
diers, more than for the proportion of the castle. 

Bacon, 

Sir Walter ‘Raleigh was w'ont to say, the Spa- 
niards were suddenly driven away with squibbs , for 
it was no more but a stratagem of fire-boats tmmlesi, 
and sent upon tiie Armada at Calais by the favour- 
of the wind in the night, that put them in such ter- 
ror, as they cut their cables. 

It hath been agreed, that cither of them should 
send certain sliips to sea well manned, and apparelled 
to fight. V , . , ^ flujuxird. 

They distil their husbands land 
In decoctions, and are manned 
With ten enipiricks in their chamber. 

Lying for the spirit of amber. 

Ben Jonsoti's Forest, 

A Flemish man of mar lighted upon them, and 
overmastered them. Careers Survey of Comwalt, 
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Artemisia bebavecl herself manfuJly In a great 
iight at sea, when Xerxes stood by as a coward. 

^ Abbot, 

(Hi^s Aat arc once cracked, are soon broken : 
such Is a man*« good name, once tainted with just 
reproach. 

A navy, to secure the seas is manjted ; 

And forces sent. DanieV» Civil War, 

I and my man will presently go ride 

Far as the Cornish mount. ' Cowley, 

Nt^iiiaw shall dare to say at doomsday unto God, 
that he made him to sin, or made it unavoidable. 

Jer. Taylor. 

In man the god descends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech. 
He thought fit that the king’s affairs should en- 
tirely be conducted by the soldiers and men of war. 

Clarendon, 

Advise how war may be best upheld, 

^fllnned by her two main nerves, iron and gold. 

In all her equipage. Milton. 

Erewhile perplexed with thoughts what would be- 
come 

Of me and all mankind ; but now T see 

His day, in whom all nations shall be blest. Id. 

' Not therefore joins the Son 
Manhood to Godhead, with more strength to foil 
Thy enemy. Id, Paradise J.o$t, 

'I’o overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Manilaughtert shall be held the highest pitch 
Uffhutnan glory. Id, 

A handful 

It hath devoured ’twas so manful, Iludibras. 
They num their boats, and all their young men 
arm. Waller. 

A man in an instant may discover the assertion to 
1 ms impossible. More's Divine Dialogues. 

What poor man would not carry a great burthen 
of gold to be made a man for ever ? Tillolson, 

He is a good-natured man, and will give as much 
as a man would desire. Stillingfieet, 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man designed. 
Conscious of thought. Diyden^s Ovid. 

Ceneus, a woman once, and once a 
But ending in the sex she first began. 

Id. ASneid, 

Serene and manly, hardened to sustain 
The load of life, and exercised in pain. Dryden, 

’Tis in my pow’r to be a sovereign now, 

And, knowing inoie, to make his manhood bow. 

Id. 

To kill mankillers man has lawful power. 

But not the extended licence to devour. Id, 
When mannish Mevia, that two-handed whore, * 
Astride on horseback hunts the Tuscan boar. Id, 

A combination of the ideas of p. ertain figore 
with the powers of motion and reasoning joined to 
substance, make the ordinary idea of a man. 

I^he. 

Young master, willing to shew himself a man, 
lets hiuisetf loose to all irregularities ; ami thus 
courls ci-edit and in the casting off the 

inodestv he has till theS becui kept in. Id, 

He that with this Christian an.iOur fights 

against, and repels, the temptations anti assaults of 
his spiritual enemies ; he that keeps his conscience 
void of offence, shall enjoy peace here, and for ever. 

llay on the Creofum, 

The sumim" take of the >:in!e trumpet's call. 

To sally fiom one port, or num one puhlick wall. 

Tate. 

. The pleasure of the religious mati U an easy and 
portable pleasure, surli an one as ho carries about in 
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Ids bosom, without alarming either the eye or the 
envY of the world. ^tk 

will reckons he should not have been the man he 
is, had not he broke windows, and knocked down 
constables, when he was a young fellow. 

AMison't Spectator, 
The Venetians could set out thirty men of war, a 
hundred %lies, and ten galeases ; though I cannot 
conceive how they could man a fleet of half the 
number. Id, on Italy, 

What hinders then, but that you find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force I Id. Cato, 
Theodosius, having manned his soul with proper 
reflections, exerted himself in the best manner he 
could, to animate his penitent. Id. Spectator. 

^ On human actions reason though you can, 

It may be reason, but it is not man. 

Pope's Epialles. 

All mavkind alike require their grace, 

All born to want ; a miserable race. 

Id, Odysfey. 

By fraud or force the suitor train destroy. 

And, starting into tnanhood, scorn the boy. Pope, 

A long time since the custom liegan, among peo- 
ple of quality, to keep men cooks of the French na- 
tion. h’ui/i. 

How is it possible to expect that mankind will 
take advice, when they will not so much as take 
warning 1 Id, 

In matters of equity between man and man, our 
Saviour has taught us to put my neighbour in the 
place of myself, and myself in the place of my 
neighbour. Watts's Logiek. 

Whenever man is put over men, as the l)etter 
nature ought ever to preside in that case more par- 
ticularly, ho should as nearly as possible be approx- 
imated to his perfection. liurhe, 

it is not from his form, in which we trace 
Strength joined with beauty, dignity with grace, 
"i'hat nmn, the master of this globe, deriyet 
His right of empire over all tliat lives. . Cowper, 

Man, the head of the animal ciistion, is a 
being who feels, reflects, thinks^ contrives, 
and acts; who has the power ^ changing 
his place upon the earth at pleasurj^^ who pos- 
se«es the faculty of communicating^Jiis thoughts 
by^ jpeech ; and who has dominion ji^er all other 
creatures on the face of the glob^ Animated 
and enlightened by a ray from to; divinity, he 
surpasses in dignity every mateipi »being. lie 
spends less of his time in soBtude than in 
society, and in obedience to thc^ laws which he 
himself has framed. See and Anatomy, 

an article devoted of course to the human ana- 
tomy, principally. 

The Isle of Man is situated in the Irish 
Channels within sight of the three kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, at the distance 
from the point of Ayre, its noilh point, to Bces- 
head in Wales, of ten leagues ; from the same 
point of Ayr® to Burrowhead in Scotland of five 
leases ; and from the south-west coast to Kerry 
Point in Ireland of nine leagues; SnafHeld llin> 
near the east coast, is the highest point of the 
island, being 1740 feet above the sea. 

The island is ten leagues long, and three to 
four b)^d, containing about 30,000 inhabimnts 
in seventeen parishes. The hilly tracts a noru 
only pasture, but the low land is well cultivate • 
It has mines of iron, lead, and copper, none o 
which are worked; but the quarries ot 
slate, and building .stone, particularly the 
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two, are productive. Tlie climate differs little 
fotn that of the north of England, and is gene* 
rally bealtlry ' 

In the middle ages the Isle of Man was the 
;ndezvous of the Smndinavian pirates, iii their 
escents on the neighbouring toasts of Great 
Iritain and Ireland, and the kings of Man were 
)r some centuries masters of these sea#^ About 
623 Alexander king of Scotland, having defeated 
lie Danes, obliged Owen, or John, king of 
Jan, to do homage, and the island continued 
ributary to Scotland till reduced by Edward I. ; 
ince when the kings of England have been the 
laramount sovereigns, though it continued to be 
overned by the descendants of its Danish 
irinces until Edward III. dethroned the last 
|uecn, and bestowed the island as a fief on 
dontagu earl of Salisbury, whose honors and 
istate being forfeited, Henry bestowed Man first 
)n the Percy family, which being also attainted, 
hen on Sir John Stanley, earl of Derby, whose 
iescendant earls of Derby enjoyed it till by 
hilure of heirs male it devolved on the duke of 
Mhol, as husband of the sister and heiress of 
he last earl of Derby. 

The position of this island, between the three 
kingdoms, long rendered it the emporium of 
smuggling, on which account the British govern- 
ment in 1765 purchased the regalities of the 
island from the duke of Athol for £70,000, the 
duke retaining his territorial property, and the 
island some of its privileges,, particularly that of 
freedom from arrest for debts contracted in Eng- 
land, and hence it is the asylum of many insol- 
vent debtors. The Manks language, still spoken 
by the common islanders, is a corrupted Erse. 

The island, besides herrings, exports some 
corn, cattle^ butter, bacon, lead, kelp, coarse 
linen, and spun coHdd. Barley and oats are 
raised in considerable quantities ; and the Laugh- 
ton breed of sheep in lltlK island is admired for 
its wool. Poultry of all kinds is also cheap and 
abundant. The boata engaged in the herring 
fishery exceed 400 in number, and are called, 
collectively, the Manln fleet, and are under the 
command of an admiral and vice-admiral, who 
are annually chosen foi, the season, and receive 
a small allowance from government. These 
boats seldom exceed eight tons burden, and 
W, with the whole of their outfit, about 
eighty guineas each. The hshcry generally occu- 
pies 4000 or 5000 of the male population, in 
"hose absence, their wives and children ^ttend 
to the labors of the field, particularly the culture 
^>1 potatoes. The fishermen shoot their nets at 
n* being buoyed up by^ inflated 

oiadders, made of dried skins, and smeared over 
"Uh tar. The herrings are caught in such 
that a boat frequently returns with 
or 30,000; and one successful night’s 
whing, of the whole fleet, sometimes yields a 
r £3000 to £.*>000 in value, 

the Isle of Man is now subject to the king of 
^ngiand as land proprietor, an'd is ruled by a 
Kovernor, a council of public afflntSr afid the 
se of keys, the representative^ of the*people- 
001 ^**^ form what is caBeji tt^ynwald 

accordance is esseht^/to cveiy 
gJslaiive act. The members of ^ house of 

voi.. xiri. 
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keys are twenty-four in number. They were at 
one time elected by the people, but now form a 
permanent self-elected body. For the adminis- 
tration of justice, the island is divide^ Into 4wo 
districts, over which preside the two diemstecs, or 
chief judges of the island, who are officers of 
^eat dignity, the Vne in the northern, the other 
in tlie southern division, and each holding a 
court of justice weekly. These districts are 
subdivided into six sheadings, over each of 
which is appointed a coroner, with very eAn- 
sive powers, analogous in many respects to those 
of our sheriffs. The other courts are the court 
of chancery, the court of general jail delivery, 
the court of exchequer, the common law court, 
the court of admiialty, and the courts of the 
high bailiffs at the four towns ; and from these 
courts an appeal lies to the house of keys, to the 
staff of government, and to the king in council. 
The whole island is under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of a bishop, who is styled bishop of 
Sodor and Man, is sole baron of the isle, and 
possesses other important privileges. All ex- 
ports to Great Britain and Ireland are duty free, 
as are all imports for the use of the manufactures. 

Castletown, the seal of the government, is at 
the south-east extremity, and is a neat town with 
wide and clean streets : in the middle of the 
town is Castle Rusher, a magnificent fortress of 
free-stone, the ancient residence of the kings of 
Man. Douglas, at the mouth of a rivulet, is the 
most populous and commercial place in the 
island, having 4000 inhabitants, and a good pier 
haven for vessels of 500 tons. The bay also 
affords shelter in winds from north-west to south. 
There is a handsome light-house on the pier. 
Ramsea is a neat town of 300 houses at the 
north-cast side of the island, at the mouth of the 
river Selby, which falls into a fine bay sheltered 
from all winds but north-east, having on the 
south Maughold’s Head, a bold rocky promon- 
tory, under which is a celebrated well. In this 
bay an excellent port might be made for the 
largest ships, by running out a mole to a rock. 
Small craft enter the Selby, and lie dry at low 
water. Here is a li”ht-''ouse. Laxey is a group 
of cottages in a glen at the bottom of a creek, 
opening into an extensive hay, which might be 
made a good harbour. Peel, on the west side 
of the island on the river Neb, is a neat town of 
280 houses; the south extremity of its bay is 
bounded by Peel Island, with a castle and the 
ruins of a cathedral. 

IJerby Haven, on the south-east cud north of 
Castletown, is formed by St. Michael’s Island, 
joined to the main island by a causevyay 100 
yards long. Off the south end of the island is 
the islet called the Calf of Man, three miles in 
circuit, and surrounded by rocks. Here a 
great number of sea fowl are found. 

MANAAR, an island off the north-west coast 
of Ceylon, to which it is almost united at low 
water. A bank of sand also runs from .it to 
Ramiseram, twelve leagues off, called Adamsi 
Bridee, said by the Hindoos to have been con- 
structed by their god Ram, when he invaded 
Ceylon. Between these two islands small boats 
constantly ply. It was occupied by the Portuguese 
in the year 1500, and taken from them by the 
• " 2 K 
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Dutch in WS8, who made it a place of banish- 
ment Ibr oriinioals* Long 79^ 58' E., lat. 9® 6' N. 
MAN'ACLES, II.S. > Fr. manicles; Lat. 
Man'act.e, V. fl. S manic^f from puinus. 
Chain for the hands ; shackles : to manacfe is to 
bind with chains. 

Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and 
like manadet on the ri^ht hand. Ecclus, xxi. 19. 

For niy sake wear this glove ; 

It is a manacle of love. 

^ f^akipeare, Cymbdhte^ 

Thou 

Must, as a forei^ recreant, be led 

With manacles along our streets. 

Jd. Cariolanus, 

ril mamcle thy neck and feet together. 

Shakipeare, 

The law good men count their ornament and pro- 
tection ; others, their manacles and oppression. 

h'iu^ Charles. 

Learn, O vain men, that tiiere is nothing but im- 
p<^l^nce, nothing but greaves and manacles in the 
freest sins. Bp. ffall. 

Is it thus you use this monarch, to manacle and 
shackle him h|^d and foot ? Arbutfuiot and Bojie. 
MAN'AGK, V. o., v. n.. Sc n.s. . Fr. mcna- 
Man'aoeaiili*, adj. ficr, menace- 

MAN'AfiEAULENLSS, n. s. [ ri> ; of Lat. 

Man'a g EM en t, n. s. r rfianii^igere ; 

Man'ager, Span. ?mme- 

Man'agery. J ;«r. To con- 

duct; train; guide; wield; continue; 'govern ; 
husband : as a neuter verb, to superintend affairs ; 
transact: manage is an obsolete synonyme of 
management, whicli signifies, guidance ; adminis- 
tration; and particularly able or prudent adminis- 
tration of affairs: managery is another (deservedly 
obsolete) synonyme of this signification : manage- 
able is tractable ; cas> to be managed. 

He rode up and down gallantly mounted, manag- 
ing his horse, and charging and discharging his 
lance. Knolles. 

For the rebels which stand out in Ircdand, 
Expedient manage must l»tj made, luy liege, 

Kre further leisure yield them further means, 

Shakspeare. 

In thy slumbers 

I lieard thee mnrmui tales of iron wars, 
i^peak terms of maiuvj^e to tlic bounding steed. Id. 

\ oung men, in the conduct and maiAige. of actions, 
embrace more than they can hold, and Nlir more 
than they can cjniet. Bacon. 

The conditions of weapons and their iinpiovemcnt 
are, that they may serve in all weathers; and that 
the carriage may be light and mana^eahle. 

Id. Kssnys, 

The horse you must draw in his career with hi* 
manage and turn, doing the ciirvetto. Peacham. 

'J’he court of Rome has, in othor instances, so well 
attested its good manuigery, that it is not credible 
trowns are conferred ggatis. Decay of Piety. 

They who most exactly describe that battle, give 
80 ill an account of any conduct or discretion in tho 
mamgeni of that affair, that posterity would receive 
litUe benefit in the most particular relation of it. 

Clarendon, 

This name, or title, Salnioth, primitively seems to 
import God’s universal conduct and managtry of all 
creature*. Barrow. 

This disagreement may be imputed to the greater 
or less exactness o** fnanageabteneu of the instruments 
ei&l^yed, B<^te. 


m MAN 

the fathers had mamy/ad the charge of idoktr 
against the heiUjbesis^ 

A prince of ^t asp*riB|Nh5»ght8: in ifhe nnlo 
a manager of his treasure, and yet tMmntilbl, fmn 
his own motion, wherever he disoeras merit, 

* 

There is no more to manage! If 1 fall. 

It shall be like myself ; a setting sun 
Should leave a track of glory in the skies* 

Dryden, 

Mark with what management their tribes divide ; 
Some stick to you, and some to t’other side. id. 

The most severe censor cannot but be pleased witl 
the prodigality of Ovid’s wit ; though he could have 
wished, that the master of it had been a better tm- 
nager. 2^ 

Whenever we take a strong bias, it is not out o, 
a moral incapacity to do better, but for want of s 
careful manage and discipline to set us right at fint. 

Ij*B§trang€, 

The conduct of our lives, and the management ol 
our great concerns, will not bear delay. Locke. 

'fhe plea of a good intention will serve to sanctify 
the worst actions ; the proof of which is but too ina- 
nifest from that scandalous doctrine of the Jesuit: 
concerning the i^reclion of the intention, and like 
wise from the whole manage of the late rebellion. 

South. 

A skilful manager of the rabble, so long as tht;y 
have but ears to hear, needs never enquire whethci 
they have any understanding. u. 

Notwithstanding it was so much his interest tc 
manage his protestant subjects in the country, lu 
made over his principality to France. Addimt. 

The manager opens his sluice every night* am 
distributes the water into the town. Id. 

He had great maiiagment with ecclesiasticks ii 
the view of being advanced to the pontificate*. 

Id. 09 ludy* 

Let her at least the vocal brass inspire, 

And tell the nations, in no vulgar strainii;. 

What wars I manage, and what s/reaths Lgsm. 

f Vrivr, 

Long tubes are cumbersome, and sca^ to U 
easily managed. Mtvion. 

Very long tubes are, by reason of their &gih, api 
to bend, anrl shake by bending so as to cawe a (on- 
finual trembling in the old^ts, whereas by contriv 
ance the glasses are readily manageable. Id. 

Let us stick to O'or point, and we will manage Bui 
I’ll warrant you. Arbuthnofs John Bull. 

An artful manager, that crept between 
His friend and shame, and was a kind of screen. 

Pope, 

The wrong management of the earl of Godolpbii 
was the only cause of the union. Sief/b 

They vault from hunters to the ^naged steed. 

Young> 

MANASSEH, Heb. n\tI3D, i.e. not forgotten 
the eldest son of Joseph^ and grandson of th< 
patriarch Jacob (Gen, xli. 50, 51.), was bon 
A. M. 2290, and A. A. C. 1714. 

Manasseh, the ftfteeiiih king of Jodah, 
son and successor of Hezekiah. His acts 
recorded in ^ Kings xx. xxi,, and 2 Chron 
xxxiii. 

Manasseh, the Tkibe of, the descendants o 
the patriarch. TTtey came out of Egy^» “ 
number 32,200 men fit for battht, upw^^ « 
twenty* years old, urider the conduct of 
liel, son pf Pedahzur. Numb* ii. ^0, 2L * ‘ 
tribe was divided at their entrance into the w" 
of Canaan: Ofi/it half bad ita portion beyon 
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tlio Jordan, and the other half on this side of it. 
The half tribe of Manasseli vvhicli settled be- 
yond the river possessed the country of liashan, 
from the'river Jabbok to mount Libanus (Numb, 
xxii. 33, 34, &c.), and the otlier half tribe of 
Manasseh, on this side Jordatj, obtained for its 
inheritance the country between the tribe of 
Ephraim on the south, and the tribe of Isaachar 
on the north, having the river Jordan on the east, 
and the Mediterranean Sea on the west. Josh, 
xvi. xvii. 

MANATI, in zoology. See Tiiichfxus. 

MANATOUIAN Islands, a series of islands, 
which stretch easterly from tlie vvcistern .shore of 
Lake Superior, for 160 miles, many of them 
measuring from twenty to thirty miles in length, 
by ten, twelve, and fifteen in breadth, on some of 
which the land rises into considerable elevations, 
bong. 8r /iO'to 84“ VV., lat. 4r)“20 to 45“4CrN. 

iNlAN lIoTF., in the Anglo-Saxon laws, com- 
pensation for killing a man. In king Ina’s laws, 
rates are fixed for the expiation of this crime 
according to the <piality of the person slain. 

MANCA, in Knglisli anli^uily, was a square 
piece of gold coin, commonly \ allied at linrty 
pence : and mancusu was as much as a mark of 
silver, having its name from manueusa, being 
coined with the hand (beg. Canal.) Ikit the 
manca and mancusa were not always of lliat 
value; for sometimes the former was valued at 
six shillings, and the latter, as used by the 
Anglo-Saxons, was equal in valu(3 to our half 
crown. iManca sex solulis a'stimetur. Log. 11. 
1,0. 69. Thorn, in his ('hrunicle, tells us, that 
mancusa est pondus diiorum solid orum et sox 
(Jeiiarioium ; and with him agrees J)u (.hingi.*, 
who says, that twenty manc'.c lunkc fifty shillings. 
IManca and mancusa are |.romiscuously used in 
old hooks for the same money. 

IVIANCENILLA, a large hay on tlie north of 
tlic island of St. Domingo, about 4000 fathoms 
long from west to cast, and 2800 broad from 
north to south. ‘The river IMassacro, the former 
point of separation between the Spanish and 
French colonic.s on the north of the island, enters 
die east part of this bay, in long, 71“ 60' W., 
lat. 19“ 50' N. 

MANCRNION, i. o. the place of tents, an 
ancient town of South Britain, which stood on 
the site of the present Castlefield, near Alanclies- 
t6r. Relics of the castle wall arid ditch are still 
visible. Knock castle was the seat of liic llo- 
iwan cast ruin. See Manciii stem. 

MANC ESTER, a village in Warwickshire, 
anciently a Roman station on Watbug Street, 
where ancient Roman coins arc still found. It 
lies near Atherston. 

MANCHA, La, a central province of .'^pain, 
lying to the south of Old Castile, and to the 
north of Andalusia. It is suitouiuIimI with 
mountains, and contains an area of 8i'00 square 
l^des, and 206,000 inhabitants. It is divided 
mto the Upper and Lower La Mancha; the chief 
of the former being Ciudad Real, and of the latter 
Ucana. It has, however, no large rivers; though 
traversed by the Tagus, tin Guadiaua, and the 
Aucar, for none of them ar ? of large size in this 
I'ait of their course. The interior consists al- 
tuosl entirely of a barren fiat, without trees. 


shelter, or water. The soil is a light sand, but 
wheat and barley arc cultivated, though not 
sufficiently for the wants of the thinly scattered 
inhahiiants. The Alesa is a large fertile plain, 
and olives and the oak thrive in some places. 
The (juaiitity of wine is also pretty large. Other 
vegetable productions are honey, saffron, and 
spartuin or bass- weed, which is used in making 
mats. The flocks of sheep and mules are nu- 
merous ; but the traveller is generally conveyed 
in a cart drawn by oxen. The most extensive 
meadows lie between Ciudad Real and Santa 
Cruz de Mudela. Other principal towns are 
La Guard ia, Almagro, Terrablique, and Manz.a- 
iiares. The minerals are .silver, iron, ochre, 
rock crystal, calamine, antimony, and cinnabar. 
The chief natural curiosity is the disappearance 
of the Guadiaua under ground. Sec G uadi- 
ana. The manufactures are very limited ; but 
the sjiiuning of wool gives employment to nearly 
16,000 persons; and the yarn is exported. 
J.ace is made at Almagro, soap at Ocana, and 
llinnel at Almagro, Ocana, and Carnpo do 
Cripla nu. 

MAN(!IIE, La, or the Channel, a departmeni 
of llu* nortll-\ve^t of France, taking its name 
from the English Channel, by which it is hounded 
west and north. (Jn the south-east it joins the 
dc‘partments of Oalvados ; on the south that of 
lllc and Vilaine. Its superfieial extent is 2600 
square mih’S ; and its poj)ulation 583, . 500. This 
de-partnif lit, comprising the western part of 
Nonnaiuly, is hmg and narrow, and cotitaiies a 
number of small lown.s and large villages. The' 
face of the country is hut partly hilly. Tlie 
principal promontory is Cape la Hogue. It is 
w’.itrred by the Taule, Vire, Soulle, (.’oesiion, 
and Douve, and has a few small lakes and 
marshy tracts. The climate is temperate, but 
humid ; tin? products arc corn, fruit, flax, and 
heinp. Of niiuoial productions salt is the most 
extensive; hut iron and copper are found. The 
depailniV-ul is woU fitletl for pasture, and ac- 
cordingly rears great numbers of cattle and 
horsO". A great quantity of cider is made, and 
the fisheries on tlie coast are ]>ro.socnli'd with 
.success. The cliief manufacture and export is 
linen; other articles of export arc butter, cheest', 
horses, cattle, cider, and dried fruits. The de- 
partment belongs to the fourteenth niililaiy 
division, to the diocese of Couliinees, ami llu* 
jurisdiction of the cour royale ol ('aeii. It is 
diviilod into six arrond:ssenients, vi/. .St. I.o 
(the capital), (’oulaiices, Cfiejl)ur.r, V'alogne, 
Avrauclu's, and Mortaiii ; wliieli are subdivided 
into forty cantons, .and 668 communes. St. Lo 
i.s the capital, hut Chcrlmrg tlie larg(?st town. 

i\L\NCHESTER,a Hoioughtown in the hun- 
dred uf Salford and county of Lancaster, tiu* 
chief emporium of the cotton trade, and the most 
considerable manufacturing town inthe kingdom. 

In an historical point of view, the annals of 
Manchester arc not important. Whitaker, how*- 
cver, considers it to have been an ancient Brit is) i 
station, settled 600 years before the Christian era. 
After tiio invasion of this island by the Romans, 
it became one of the ibitified reticais of the un- 
discipliucil natives, and was called Manecnion, 
or ‘the place of tc4its:’ Agricola, who conqucie I 
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it A.D. 79, change its name to Mancunium; 
afterwards written Mandnesuedum, and Maii- 
castre. The Komans tuilt a noble castle on the 
spot still called Castle Field, situated near the 
conflux of the Medlock and Irvvell; but every 
vestige of the building has disappeared. After 
having retained it for more than four centuries, 
the declining' fortunes of the empire compelled 
the Roman conquerors of Manchester to abandon 
it to its old possessors, who soon again yielded 
it to new conquerors and tyrants in the Danes 
and Saxons. Manchester Was now several times 
the scene of military conflict, beingseatedon the 
conrtnesof the Northumbrian kingdom; and Ivl- 
ward the Elder, king of the Mercians, fortified 
and rebuilt a consi<lerablc part of it. In the time 
of William the Coni^ucror, according to the 
Domesday survey, two churches existed here, 
called St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s ; and Albert 
de Greslcy obtained from tlie Conqueror the 
hardship of the manor, llis grandson Thomas 
granted, in 1301, a charter to ‘ his burgesses of 
Manchester,’ constituting the town afree borough. 
Lord de la Warr, the last male heir of this family, 
laid the foundation of the collegiate church in 
1422, and widowed it liberally. This town was 
one of ihe eight places of sanctuary to which that 
privilege was confirmed by Henry V'lll. Butin 
1511 this privilege was removed to (’hosier, which 
the statute says * had a strong gaol and a mayor, 
and had not llie wealth, credit, groat occupings, 
and good order whicli Mamdiostcr harl.’ On the 
breaking out of the civil warsof ("harles I’s. reign, 
Manchester espousinl the cause of the parliament, 
and resisted several sieges of the royal army. 
The inhabitants, however, seem to have rtyoiced 
heartily in the restoration of (.’harles If. 

The present town stands on both sides of the 
river Irwell, which receives the Irk at the north- 
west angle of the town, near the collegiate 
church. Salford is a distinct township, the 
Southwark of Manchester, with which it commu- 
nicates by three bridges. Tlio Old, ‘ Hanging,’ 
or Salford Bridge, is supposed to have been a 
Homan foundation : the principal part of it was 
erected in the time of Edward III.; but inl77H 
it underwent a thorough repair. There is B’ack- 
friars Bridge of wood, flagged with stone, for foot 
jiassengers only : and a very superior structure, 
called the New Bailey Bridge, which was found- 
ed in 1785, and constructed wholly of stone. It 
consists of three large arches, soul a fourth of 
smaller dimensions, left open m pport of the 
duke of Bridgewater’s right to s towing path : 
in 1822 an act of parliaincmt was obtained for 
improving Market Street, and building a fourth 
bridge; across the Irwell fi(*ni Watt?r Street. 
There are six bridges also across the Irk, and 
nine over the Met dock, which runs tlirouuh the 
south suburb : various other bridges cross 
branches of the canal navigation, w^hich pene- 
trate the town ; an<l at Knotmill, near the C’as- 
fle-field, is a noble tunnel, through which the 
Hochd ale Canal jiasses. h'ln? town altogether is 
about two m les and a liaif long, by two wide ; 
•livided into fourteen parochial districts. It ditl 
not contain a fifth part of its present population, 
nor a iwentioib par! of its present w’ealth, at the 
comrncnccTncT.t of the cightec: th century. 


ESTER. 

The Old Town h a motley ossenihlage of nar 

row streets and new and old houses : even the 
streets of modern parts of Manchester have been 
injudiciously restricted in biieadth ; but, among 
the latter, Portland Place and Grosvenor Square 
rival those of London itself ; ^Mosley Street is 
also of imposing appearance, and Ardwick 
Green, and Snlfonl Crescent, are pleasant and 
genteel residences. 

The collegiate church is a handsome structure 
in the richer Gothic style, ornamented witli a 
beautiful carved roof, rich remains of painted 
windows, and several family chapels and chmg, 
ries. The collegiate body consists of a warden, 
four fellows, two chaplains, two clerks, four 
choristers, and four singing men ; and the great 
rise in the appropriated property has rendered it 
a very opulent ecclesiastical establishment. St. 
Mary’s church is also an elegant structure, built 
originally at the expense of the clergy of the 
collegiate church : the spire is much admired. 
The lantern is particularly striking, being coin- 
osed of eight noble Ionic pillars, surmountcil 
y a large globe, upon which is placed a massy 
cross. St. .lobn’s church is in the modern Gothic 
style. In the vestry are several pictures, and a 
beautiful window of stained glass. Two of the 
windows in the body of the church have also 
fine painted glass. Other churches worth notice 
arc St Paul’s iu Turner Street ; St. James’s in 
George Street; St. Michael’s in Angel Street; 
St. Clement’s in Lever Street ; St. Stephen’s 
near Bolton Street; St. George’s near Newton 
Lane ; and St. Peter’s, which terminates the 
prospect down Mosley Street. At Salford arc 
Trinity church and St. Stephen’s, besides a spa- 
cious (’atholic chapel, Friends’ meeting-house, 
and chapels, as in Manchester, for all the prin- 
cipal Dissenting denominations. 

The various excellent chtiritable institutions of 
Manchester evince that the benevolence and public 
spirit of its inhabitants have fully equalled their 
mercantile prosperity. Among these, Chetham’s 
Hospital, commonly called the College, is first 
deserving of notice. It owes its existence and 
chief support to the munificent bequest of llum- 
phrey ( ’hetham, esq., of Clayton, by will dated 
the 16th of December 1651. The number of 
buys clothed and educated here amounted at fir^t 
only to forty ; but, from an increase in the value 
of the estates, the number was augmented more 
than forty years ago to eighty. The hospital is 
situated on a lofty rock, near the confluence of 
the rivers Irk and Irwell, immediately adjoining 
the collegiate church on the spot, where as .Mr. 
Whitaker supposes, was placed the Homan 
prajtoriurn, or summer camp. Here is a public 
library, founded by Mr. Cnethdm, which no'V 
contains upwards of 15,000 volumes in almost 
every branch of science or literature, besides 
some vuliiable MSS. The infirmary, dispen- 
sary, lunatic hospital, and asylum, sre in- 
cluded in one spacious building, iu 
Bow, the foundation of which was laid in I* 
for the reception of forty patients ; but the num 
bcT was soon afterwards doubled. The lun^ ‘ 
hospital wa.s opened in 1766 ; the 
in 1702 ; the lying-in hospital in 1790. ^ 

liual subscriptions, for the support of these 
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tutionsy amount to Several thousand pounds. 
Here are also two poor-houses^ one of which was 
erected in 1792, on the side of the Irk, nearly 
opposite the college ; and the other built the 
ySr following, at the upper end of Greengate in 
Salford. Both bf them are fine buildings, and 
admirably fitted up. The free grammar school, 
endowed by Hugh Oldham, bishop of Exeter, 
and a native of Manchester bears the name and 
appearance of a college. The new prison is a 
spacious building, erected on the plan of the 
philanthropic Howard. — Nor is Manchester de- 
ficient in literary institutions. Of the latter de- 
scription is the literary and philosophical society, 
which was instituted in 1781, and has published 
several volumes of valuable Metnoirs. 

In 1787 was established the Manchester Agri- 
cultural Society; it publishes annual reports of 
Its premiums. Institutions connected with the 
public business of the town are, the exchange, a 
very fine and spacious Doric building, fronting 
the market-place in Exchange Street, and erected 
by subscription in 1808. In .the lower floor is 
the news-room, a magnificent hall, comprising an 
area of 4060 feet. The upper rooms, for public 
dinners, meetings, &c., are on a noble scale. 
The portico is a beautiful Ionic building, built 
in 1803, and much frequented by professional 
gentlemen ; it contains a very commodious newo- 
room. The theatre is a very neat building, and 
the company which performs very respectable. 
The circus, for equestrian exhibitions, is also a 
handsome erection. Here are two market-places, 
the old and the new, which are well sup])li(*d on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays; the latter is the prin- 
cipal, the former being mostly for transacting 
the manufacturing business of the town and 
country traders. The town is abundantly su])- 
plied with water from a reservoir, about two miles 
from the market-place, containing, when full, 
upwards of 212,000 tons of water. 

Of the manufactures, to which Manchester 
owes its opulence, by far the principal, and the 
source of most of the rest, is tliat of cotton ; ot 
which the raw material is transported hither up- 
wards of 2000 miles, most of it to be returned, 
in a finished state, to the place of its production. 
To perform its various operations, this trade has 
given birth in this place to the greatest and 
most complete system of machintry that ever 
existed; and which besides employs, next to 
agriculture itself, more people than any other 
trade in the kingdom. Manchester is also the 
general depot from which the raw material is 
distributed through all parts of the district, and 
in which all this scattered merchandise is again 
collected, when finished, into a centre, to be again 
expanded over a wider circle; to be sent to 
Hull, Liverpool, and London, and thence all 
over the world. 

The principal articles of manufacture here at 
present are velvets, velverets, fustians, dimities, 
calicoes, checks, tickings, jeans, shirtings, ging- 
hams, quiltings, handkerchiefs, nankeens, diapers, 
muslinets, muslins, camlwrics, and every kind of 
lancy cotton, and cotton and silk goods. The 
spinning trade is becoming eveiy year more ex- 
tensive, and almost entirely performed by machi- 
r>cry, aided by a number of boys and girls. The 


cotton, carried to the mill in its rudest state, is 
made to pass through a succession of rollers, 
spindles, &c., and to undergo the various opera- 
tions of cleaning, carding, drawing, stretching, 
and twisting, until the mass of chaotic fibres 
comes out a continuous thread of the utmost 
fineness, of very great strength, and of value 
augmented a thousand fold. Weaving is also 
carried on to a great extent ; and power-looms, 
worked by machinery, have extended it consider- 
ably. Even the erection and keeping up of this 
various and complicated machinery is itself a 
source of very great business, and gives rise to 
iron foundries, steam engine, and other factories, 
and works of a similar kind, as well as to the in- 
vention even of new machines. Of these the 
wire-card manufactory is one of the most curious. 
The printing, dyeing, and bleaching businesses 
are also carried on to a very great extent in and 
around Manchester; the hat manufacture, and 
several well-managed sulphuric acid, or oil of vi- 
triol works. The silk manufacture has also been 
taken up here of late with great spirit. 

Manchester is now a borough, sending two 
members to parliament ; the government being 
vested in a headborongh, called the boroughreeve, 
and two constables. These are chosen annually 
by a jury impannelled by the steward of the 
manor, at the courts leet, which are held by the 
lord of the manor twice every year, at Easter and 
Michaelmas. The boroughreeve is usually one of 
the gentlemen who have" served as constables for 
the preceding year. His chief duty is to preside 
at elections of members, and to distribute certain 
charities, all the judicial functions connected 
with the police being executed by the constables 
and deputies. A court of requests is held every 
month for the recovery of small debts ; and every 
Wednesday and Saturday respectable magistrates 
sit in the court* room of the New- Bailey for the 
administration of justice in pleas of almost every 
description, wheilier civil or criminal. Quarter 
sessions also are held four times a-year. Man- 
chester is 186 miles from London, and 32 miles 
from Liverpool, by the rail-road. (See Liver- 
pool.) 

Man( HESTi R House, a factory of the Hudson 
Bay Company, 100 miles west of liudsonVhouse, 
and seventy-five south-east of Buckingham-house, 
in the north- w^est part of North America. It stands 
on the south-west side of Saskashawan River. 
Long. 109® 20' W., lat. 53'^ 14' 18' N. 

MAN'CH ET, n. s. Fr. wnV//t7.— Skinner ; or 
more probably from Er. viamhcj a sleeve. A 
small loaf of fine bread. 

Take a small toast of manchet, dipped in oil of 

sweet almonds. , • i r i * 

I love to entertain my fnenrls with a frugal colla- 
tion : a cup of wine, a dish of fruit and a nnmeto. 

More s Dialogues. 


MANCHINERL tree. See Hippomane. 
MAN'CIPATK, o. «• » La‘- mancipo. .To 
Man'cipaTion, n. s. \ enslave; bind ; tic. 


Seldom used. 

Although the regular part of nature is seldom va- 
ied vet lim meteors, which are in themselves more 
instable, and less mancipated to stated motions, are 
, Centimes employed to various cuds. 
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MANCIPATKX a term used in the ancient 
Homan law, which may be thus t'xplaineti — 
Every father had such a re^al authority over his 
son, that, before the sou could be released from 
his subjection and made free, he must be three 
times over sold aud bouglit, his natural father 
being the vender. Tfie vendee was called pater 
fiduciarius. After this ficticious bargain, the 
pater fiduciarius sold him again to \he natural 
father, who could then, but not till then, manu- 
mit or make him free. The imaginary sale was 
called mancipatio; and the act of giving liberty 
or setting him free after this was called einanci- 
patio. 

Mancipatio also signifies the selling or alie- 
nating of certain lauds for money paid by weight, 
in the presence of five witnesses. This mode of 
alienation took place only among Homan citizens, 
and that only in respect to certain estates si- 
tuated in Italy, which were called mancipia. 

:\JA'NCn*LE, «. I. I.at. wunctpu. The stew- 
ard, 01 purveyor of a comiir'ioly, pa'^ticularly 
used of the purveyor of a college. 

A gentil miiiicip!!' was ther ot a tcnipk 

Of which acliatours inighten take oaseuiplc 

For to bell wise ia hyinj of vilaille. 

Chtiucrr. Cant. iVeV.s. 

'I'hcir numciple itrll ilangenmsly ill, 

Hread must be had, their gri>t went to the mill : 

'I'his simkiri moderately stole belbre, 

d'heir steward sick, iieioldied them ten times mtue. 

HcUfrlon's MtlUr of I'rompioifiKin, 

Mancipli: means also a clerk of the kilchen. 
An officer in the inner temple seems anciently to 
have been so colled, according to the above e.\- 
tracl from Chaucer, the ancient English port, 
some time a student of that house. 

MAN C US (from maim cusus), in aiitiijuity, 
an Anglo-Saxon gohl coin, e<pial in valm* to twi> 
solidi, and a half, or thirty pence, and in weight 
to fifty-five Troy grains. The first account of 
this coin that occurs in English history is about 
the close of the eigbtli century, in an cinbassy of 
Kenwulf king of Mercia, to Leo III., reqnesiing 
the restoration of the jurisdiction of llie see of 
(.'anterbury : this embassy was enforced by a 
present of 120 inancuses. Ethidwolf also sent 
yearly to Rome 300 mancnscs; and these cedes 
are said to have continued in some form or other 
till towards the conclusion of the Saxon govern- 
ment. The heriols of the nobility aie chietly 
estimated by tins standard in CnniiK ’s laws. It 
came originally from Italy, where i» was called 
ducat ; and is supposed to liave been the same 
with the drachma or miliarcnsis cuntiit in the 
l^y/.antine empire. 

d MANDAMUS issues out of the court of 
king’s bench, and is sent to a corporation, com- 
manding tbem to ..diiiit or n slore a person to his 
office. This writ also lies where j . slices of the 
peace refuse to admit a person i take the oaths 
to qualify him.self for any poster offic , or where 
a bishop or arcxhdcacon refn^^es to grant a pro- 
bate of a will, to admit an ♦"lecutor to prove it, 
or to swear a hurchwarden, kc. 

MANDANES, an Indian prince and philoso- 
pher, who, for the renown of his wisdom, was 
invited by the ambassadors of Alexander the 



Great to the banquet of the son of Jupiter, 4 
reward was promised him if he obeyed, but lit? 
was threatened with punishment in case of a re- 
fusal. Equally unmoved by both, the philoso- 
p!ier dismissed them with observing, that, though 
Alexander ruled over a great part of the universe, 
he was not the son of Jupiter, and that he cared 
not for the presents of a man who possessed not 
wherewithal to content himself. ‘ 1 despise his 
threats,' added lie; ‘ if I live, India is sufficient 
for rny subsistence, and to me death has no ter- 
rors; for it will only be an exchange of old ag({ 
and infirmity for the happiness of a belter life.’ 

MANDARINS, a name given to tlie magi.s- 
Iratcs and governors of provinces in China, who 
are chosen out of the most learned men, and 
whose government is always at a great distance 
from the place of their birth. See China. 

MAN'DATARV, 71. s.'x ].atin, vuintlo, to 
.\I an'i>ai K, f command. A ni:i,i. 

M AN i/ator, ^ datary is an ecclcsias- 

Man'datokv, adj. J tic, to whom the pope 
lias by bis prinogative given a mandate for Ins 
bciicfne : in.indale is coiuuuuul ; precept;. c«>in- 
luis.sioii; charge: inaiidalor, ilircclor; corninau- 
iK r : iiian.iaiMi y, of the natuiC of a command. 

Her for<*<i is not any where so apparent as in e:<- 
press mau'liiUs or prohibitions, especially upon .id- 
vice and considtation going hdore. Jlookci. 

W ho kiuuvs, 

if the scarc<*-hcarded (':vsar have not sent 
His powerful mun'iolo to } 0 U. Hhnhypt^irc. 

i his Aloor, 

A our spcf'i.d tuandate fur the state affairs, 

Hath hither hrought. Id. thinllo. 

'I he necessity of tlie times cast the power of tin 
three estates uj)ou hiinsidf, that his nifinddri-n shnnl ! 
pa.ss for laws, whereby he laid what taxes heplenM il. 

Jlftwel'i l ocal 

Hi thou«»l»t the rn ndale forged, your death cv..! 
ceale.l. iJrj^iUn. 

I’his dieam all-powerful Juno sends, 1 lieai 
Her mighty mmtdnltn, and her words you hear. II. 

A person is said to he a (dieiit to his ailvocate, !*iu 
a master and mandator to his proctor. -Jlyhj/-'. 

Mandatk, in the canon law, a rescript d’ 
the pope, commanding an ordinary collator lo 
put the jicrsun therein named in possession d 
the first vacant benefice in his collation. 

MANDATS, or Manuats TcuRnoRiACS. a 
species of paper currency issued by the Frenih 
government, to supply the place of the assignab, 
in March 179(), when they had lost credit and 
.suffered an enormous depreciation. See Assiu- 
NAis. To prevent jobbing, they were ordered 
to be taken at par with specie ; and instead of 
resting their credit on the whole* national pro- 
perly, us the assignats had been, they were bot- 
tomed upon so much of it as was equivaUmt in 
value to the amount of the mandats issued. A 
list of the lands thus appropriated, which could 
be imme iliaudy acquired by the holders of man- 
dats, was printed, and copies dispersed through 
the republic. The inandals thus operated a tem- 
porary restoration of the credit of the republic- 
MANDATUM, in Roman antiquity, was • 
fee or retainer given the procuratores and a'bo- 
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cati. ft fWjji » Hecciwary con^tioHy without J^ither we mandueafs the acclUents only, or else 
lybich liidt the '^liauhgta^ bread, .or the substance of Christ*# 


BIAUPAVU^ a fttgf an#stroncr town of 
Hioddste^ in the province of Cut^ on the 
north;tA$t shore of the Indian Ocean. It carries 
on trm with Bombey and Arabia^ in clarified 
butter,) grain, and cotton ; its principal imports 
are augv, pepper, spices, raw silk, and piece 

^ Ta -..u;-- .4. 4^ u 


body. If we mandficate only the accidents, then, 
how do we cat Christ’s body? If we manduvate 
bread, then ’ti# capable of all the natural aherations, 
and it cannot be denied. Jer,.^(f^ior, 

As he who is not a holy person does notfeeftupon 
Christ, it is appai^nt that our mj.ndueaiion must be 
spiritual, aruf therefore so must the food, and conse- 


goods. It IS subject to the Balooch chief of quently it cai^ot be natural flesh. 


Catch. 

MAIfDEtlQUE, Mandaiio, or Devil’s 
Rock, fit! island about half a league from the 
north coast of Java. In the east monsoon 
ships are detained long here by contrary winds. 
The passage between this and the coast has 
three and a half or four iathoms water; but is 
too narrow to be safe. Long. 110® 56' E., lat. 
6® 27* S. 

MANDEVILLE (Bernard de), M. D., an 
eminent writer of the eighteenth century, born in 
Holland, where he studied physic, and took his 
degree. He afterwards came over into England, 


Taylor'i \Vorih}i Communvoant* 

He saith only the crocodile moveth the upper jaw, 
as if the upper uumdible did make an articulation 
with the cranium. Gmv, 

Manducaiioji is the action of the lower jaw in 
chewing the food, and preparing it in the mouth be-,j 
fore it IS received into the stomach, Quincy 

MANUING, 'or Manuingo, a territory of ^ 
Central Africa, bounded on the east by Bam- 
barra, on the north by Eooladoo, and on tliQ^south 
and west by Gadou and .lallonkadoo. The^ 
country is hilly, rocky, and barren, and contains 
no town of consequence, except Ramalia. Gold 


and in 1714 published a poem, entitled The dust is found in the sands of the rivers, which 
Grumbling Hive, or Knaves turned Honest; the women cxti act by agitation. The whole re- 
le afterwards re-published it with additions, un- gion is watered by the* Niger, and Mr. Park was 
der the title of Tne Fable of the Bees, or Private told that the source uf that river was at Sankari, 
Vices made Public Benefits ; with an Essay on in Manding. It is divided into a number of 
Charity and Charity Schools, and a Search into small republics, each village, with a territory 
the Nature of Society. This book was presented around it, being nearly independent, 
by the jury of Middlesex in July the same year, The Mandingocs, who derive their name from 
and severely animadverted upon, in A Inciter to this territory, are widely spread over other parts 
the Right Hon. Lord C., printed in the London of Africa, and are, perhaps, the most numerous 
Journal of Saturday, July 27, 1723. Our author race of negroes in the western regions of that 
published a Vindication. His book was attacked continent. They are tall, slender, and not so 
Dy several writers. He published other pieces, bright a black as the Jaloft’s. Tliough subject to 
and died in 1723. few diseases they seldom attain old age. A gay, 

V, Manpeville (Sir John), an English physician, lively, inquisitive, and credulous people; like 
^celebrated for his travels, was born at St, A Iban’s, their neighbours, tlie Jaloffs, they are very dexte- 
vabout the beginning of the fourteenth century, rous in appropriating any thing which they fancy 
He had a liberal jS^ro^i^n, and left England in to their own use. The females appe^ir to be dis* 
1332. He di4 ]0i(>t t4fbVh till 1364. His friends, tinguished by kindness and humanity. Many 
who bad long atippd84ii^]Mt% dead, did not know of the Mandingocs^^are Mahommedans, and in 
bim when he appefU[e4» travelled through most of their towns there are tw o publ ic buildings, 


almost all the himself master of 

a ^reat variety of inngiujies. lie particularly 
visited Scythi^ Ao^nia the Greater and Less, 
Egypt, Arabia, Media, Mesopotamia, 

Persia^ Chaldea, Grol^ Dalmatia, &c. His 
disposition even after j^is did not suft'er him to 
rest; for he left his owii country a second time, 
and died at Liege in the Netherlands in 1372. 


the mosque, and a large kind of stage, under 
some tree, where the common business of the 
village is transacted. Their bouses consist of a 
circular eartli, about four feel high, roofed 

with bamboo, and covered with grass or leaves. 
Polygamy is common ; and, as each wife has a se- 
parate hut, seveial generally belong to the same 
family, and the group is usually enclosed with a 


H© wrote Xn Itinerary, or an Account of fence. Both sexes among the Mandingoes are 
his Travels, in English, French, and Latin, so further removed from barbarism than many of the 
amply stoi^ with marvellous relations and other tribes, and are clothed in cottons of their 
events, that the name of Mandeville become own manufacture. The dress of the men con- 
proverbial for a fhbulous and exaggerating tra- sists of a loose shirt or frock, with drawers, a cap, 
veller. But what he himself observed is worth and sandals. The females make use of two 
attention ; and he makes many reir^.rks which pieces of cloth, one of which they wrap round 
shyr an able and scientific mind. the waist, the other is thrown over the shoulders. 

M ANDEURE, a towi) of France, in the late Besides their common domestic avocations, they 
irir-* *" - ----- - ... .... 


atitJUf n (71 xntiiue, 4i> uic 

^ r -v ^ Montbcliaid> ancientlv the ca- are employed in dressing and spinning CQttoh, 
^tol of the Mandubii ; five miles south of which is woven into cloth, and died of a rich 
MontMimrd ; now in ^ department of the permanent blue, by means of indigo. Theipeu 
IWttltiinQ j^. ■ are partially occupied in agriculture, huntiiif, 


MANTDIBLE,fi.t.‘\ Lat mnnflibuUty ir?an- 
MAnplVvtAli, ijhfeOf of mando, to chew, 
giif p^Ata, V, iTht iaW ; mandibular is 

aNptreA^fion. Jrcknng, or belonging to, 
ihe jaw : mttiidttOate, to chew; eat. 


and fishing. Many of them are also engaged in 
commerce, and almost every district of Western 
Africa is traversed by trooj^ of Msmdingo mer- 
chants. Their language is, theremre, widely ^ 
diffused, and is one of the most copious and pt^ V 
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lisbed of the negro dialects. They are aaid to 
haire bards who sing the praises of their chiels. 
The taste of the negroes, and particularly the 
Mandingoes, for poetry of the most simple and 
plaintive kinds, has been proved by many ex- 
amples; but it will be sufficient to refer to that 
well-known song, on * the poor white man, faint 
and weary,* sung extempore over the distressed 
Park. The only regular trades aragng them are 
working in leather and metals, both of which 
they execute with dexterity. Many of those 
who have not become converts to the faith of 
Mahomet seem to have some notion of a Su- 
preme Being, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments; but on this, as well as on all ab- 
stract subjects, their ideas are but confused. 

MANDINGA,ariver of Panama, South Ame- 
rica, which runs east until it enters the large and 
well-sheltered bay of Mandinga. There is a 
settlement of the same name on the banks of the 
river, where there is a watch-tower, to give notice 
to the governor of Panama of vessels that may 
appear. 

MANDIOLY, one of the Gilolo Islands, in 
the Eastern Seas. It is of a semicircular form, 
and may be estimated at twenty miles in length 
by four the average breadth. It is separated 
from the west coast of Gilolo, by the straits of 
Patientia. The equinoctial line crosses near the 
centre. Long. 124® E. 

MANDOE, Old and New, two small islands 
belonging to Denmark, on the west coast of 
Sleswick. Long. 8® 32' E., lat. 55® 10" N. 

MANDOV7, or Mundu, a district of Hindos- 
tan, in Malwah, situated among the Vindaya 
Mountains, between the twenty-second and 
twenty-third degrees of northern latitude. It is 
much infested by freebooters ; on which account 
it is not so well cultivated. Its chief towns are 
Mundu, Bajulpoor, and Dectan. 

Mandow, or MONOU,the capital of the above 
district, and formerly the capital of an Afghaun 
dynasty. With its suburbs and gardens, it was 
once twenty-two miles we are told in circumfer- 
ence. The fortress, situated on a mountain, for- 
merly contained many handsome monuments 
and mosques. In 1534 it was attawd by the 
emperor llomayon, and during the night, 300 
Moguls having scaled the walls, the garrison, 
consisting of several thousand men, took flight. 
The works are now fallen much to decay, and 
the town is in ruins. Twenty-five miles south 
of Oujein. 

MANDRAGORA, in botany. >'^e Atropa. 

MANDRAGORITIS, a surname of Venus. 

MAN'DRAKE. I.at. mandragvta ; Greek 
liavdpayopaQ. A plant. See below. 

And Reuben went, in the days jf wheat harvest, 
and found mandrakes in the field. Gen. xxx. 14. 

Not poppy, oor tnandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee tu that sweet sleep. 

Shatupmre. 

. ^ And shrieks like mandrakes, torn out of the earth. 
That living mortals, hearing thorn, run mad. Id. 

Among other virtues, mandrake has been Llsely 
celebrated for rendering barren women fruitfiil : it 
has a soporifick quality, and the ancients used it 
when they wanted a narcotick of the most powerful 
* HiU*s Materia Medica. 


awdr botany. Sea AtropA* and 

MA'NDR1^% I. F r. ntandrin. An lustra* 
ment tOi hold in a lathe the substance to be 
turned. 

Mandrels are made with a long wooden sliank, to 
fit stiff into a round hole that is made in the work 
that is to be turned ; this mandrel is a shank, or pin. 
mandrel. Moeon. 

A Mandrel is a kind of wooden pnlley, and 
member of the turner's lathe. Of these there are 
several kind.s ; as flat mandrels, which have three 
or more little pegs or points near the verge, and 
are used for turning flat boards on. Pin man- 
drels, which have a long wooden shank to fit 
stiff into a round hole made in the work to be 
turned. Hollow mandrels, which are hollow of 
themselves, and used for turning hollow work. 
Screw mandrels, &c. 

MANDUHIA, an ancient town of Naples, in 
the Basilicata. It was formerly called Casale 
Nuovo, which name it retained till 1790, when 
the inhabitants petitioned the king to change it 
to the ancient name of Manduria. It suffered in 
1783 severely from an earthquake. Inhabitants 
4000. Six miles north-cast of Cassano. 

MANDUBII, a people of Gaul, who inhabit- 
ed the country afterwards called Burgundy. 
Many of them served in Caesar's army. Caes. de 
Bell. Gall. 5, c. 20. 

MANDUBRATIUS, a British prince, who 
joined Caesar in Gaul, his father being killed by 
Cassibelan, 

MANE, n. s. ) Goth, and Belg. maen; 

Maned', adj. J Teut. mahne ; Swed. ntakn; 
Dan. ?mn, (Goth, waefi, is the neck). The 
flowing hair of horses', and . other animals' 
necks. 

A currie comb, maine come, and whip for a. JUle, 

Dametas was tossed from the saddle to the mane 
of the horse, and thence to the ground. Sid^, 

The horses, breaking loose, ran up and down irith 
their tails and manes a light fire. Knu^s. 

Wfipn his eyes did her behoM, 

Her heart did seem to melt in pleasures mani^. 

Spettser. 

For, quitting both their swords and reins, 

They grasped with all their strength the mana. 

lludibras. 

A lion shakes his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows. Waller. 

Man-eater. See AnthropopiiagI) 
Cannibal. 

MA'NES, n. 1 . Lat. manes. Spirit; ghost; 
shade. See below. 

Hail, O ye holy masses * hail again, 

I’aternal ashes I Drsfden’s Virgd. 

Manes, or Manichaus^ one of the Persian 
Magi, who, having embraced Christianity, min- 
gled his own philosophical opinions with 
doctrines, and thus became the founder of the 
Manichaean system. See Manichai. Manes 
flourished about A.D. 277^ St. Epiphanw 
says, his original name was Cubrirus, and tiia 
he changed it for manes, which, ia tim 
or Babylonish language, signifies vessel. A ri 
widow, whose servant he had been, " 

out issue, left him her fortune ; after 
assumeil the title of the apostle 0|p envoy of J 
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Christ. He nmt assumed Paraclete* 

vrhom Christ had promised^ljPiph ; 
Augustine explains oy sayin|| Jhat Manes en- 
deavoured to persu^e men, that the Holy 
Ghost did personally dwell in him with full au- 
thority. He left several disciples, and among 
others Addas, Thomas, and Hermes. These he 
sent in his lifetime into several provinces to 
preach his doctrine. Manes, having undertaken 
to cure the son of Sapor king of Persia, and not 
succeeding, was put in prison upon the young 
prince's death, whence he made his escape ; but 
was apprehended soon after, and flayed alive. 
However, the oriental writers, cited by DTlcr- 
belot and Hyde, tell us, that Manes, after having 
been protected in a singular manner by king 
Hormizdas, who succeeded Sapor, but who was 
not able to defend him against the united perse- 
cutions of the Christians, the Magi, the Jews, 
and the Pagans, was shut up in a strong castle 
to preserve him from his enemies. They add, 
that after the death of Hormizdas, Varancs I., his 
successor, first protected Manes, but afterwards 
gave him up to the fury of the Magi, whose re- 
sentment a^inst him was owing to his having 
adopted the Sadducean principles, as some say ; 
while others attribute it to his having mingled 
the tenets of the Magi with the doctrines of 
Christianity. However, it is cerbiin that the 
Manicheans celebrated the day of their master's 
death. St. Epiphanius gives a catalogue of se- 
veral pieces published by Manes, and adds ex- 

f ’^acts out of some of them. Those are the Mys- 
ries, Chapters, Gospel, and Treasury. 

Makes is a poetical terra, signifying the 
shades or souls of the deceased. The heathens 
used a variety oftseremoniesand sacrifices to ap- 
^pasG the manes of those who were deprived of 
Durial. See Lemorbs. ' 

Manes Dii were tht sAme with Inferi, or the 
infernal gods, who tormented men ; and to these 
the heathens offered i^criftce to assuage their in- 
dignation. . • The heatjteii. th<j^logy is a little ob- 
scure with regard to the gods manes. Some 
hold, that they were thea^uls of the dead ; others 
that they were the genii of men ; which last opi- 
nion suits best with the etymology of the >vord. 
The heathens, in fact, used tlie word in several 
senses ; sometimes for ^osts of the departed, 
sometimes for the ii^mnal or subterraneous 
deities ; and in general^r all divinities that pre- 
sided over tombs. The evocation of manes of 
the dead seems to have been very frequent among 
Jhe Thessalians ; but it was expressly prohibited 
hy the Romans. ' Sec Lares. 

MANETHO, an ancient Egyptian historian, 
^ho pretended to take his history from the sacred 
inscriptions on the pillars of Hermes Trisraegis- 
He was high priest of Heliopolis under 
polemy Philadelphus, at whose request he wrote 
nil histoiy in Greek, beginning from ihcir gods, 
continued it down to near the time of Darius 
b f?^**'**‘ His history of Egypt is a cele- 
rated work, often quoted by Josephus and other 
n^ent authors. Jnlius Africanus gave an 
of it in his Chronology. Manetho’s 
One is however lost ; and there only ipmain 
extracti^d from Julius Africanus, 
are to he found m Eusebius's Chronica. 


MANFREDI (Eustace), a celebrated mathe- 
matician, bom at Bologna in 1674, where he 
was elected mathematical professor in 1698. He 
was made a member of several academies, and 
acquired great reputation by his Ephemerides, 

4 vols. 4to, as well as by other works. He died 
in 1739. 

MANFREDONIA, a town of Naples, in the 
Capitanata, on the bay of Manfredonia. It was 
founded in the thirteenth century, has a good 
harbour, and exports corn. Population 5000. 
110 miles W.N. W. of Naples. 

MANGALORE (Codeal Bunder) is a large 
town of Uindosian, in the province of Canaro, 
built round the shores of a peninsula, in the 
elevated centre of which is a citadel. This 
peninsula projects into an extensive salt lagoon, 
separated from the sea by a narrow beach of 
sand, in which was formerly an opening capable 
of admitting vessels of burden, but recently this 
channel has diminished in depth, so as to admit 
only vessels of ten feet ; and a second one has 
been formed, which has still less water. The 
lake abounds with fish. Two peaked hills rise 
behind it, called by seamen the Ass's Ears. 
Mangalore was the chief port of Tippoo’s domi- 
nions, where his navy rendezvoused, and whicli 
at one time consisted of several frigates, besides 
line-of-battle ships building. It chiefly exports 
rice by Arab vessels to the Persian Gulf and Red 
Sea, pepper, areka, &c. Ulala is a large town 
on the south shore of the lagoon of Mangalore. 
Mangalore was early known to the Arabs ; but 
docs not appear to have been subject to the Ma- 
hommedan power in India until 1763, when it 
was taken by Hyder Aly. The British took it 
once from llyder (in 1768), and once from 
Tipnoo (1783), but it was restored. It came 
Anally into our possession in 1799, and is the 
station of a judge, collector, &c., of South Canaro. 

MANGANESE, a metal of a dull whitish co- 
lor when broken, but which soon grows dark by 
oxidation, from the action of the air. It is hard 
and brittle, though not pulverisable, and rough 
in its fracture ; so difficnltly fusible, that no heat 
yet exhib^d has caused it to rim into masses of 
any consraerable magnitude. Its specific gra- 
vity is 8 0. When broken in pieces, it falls 
into a powder by spontaneous oxidation. 

Manganese, healed in oxygen or chlorine, 
takes fire and forms an oxide or chloride. It 
has been thought difticiilt to decide on the oxides 
of manganese. According to Sir II. Davy there 
are two oxides only, the olive and tlie black ; 
Mr. Brande has three, the olive, dark red, and 
black; M. Thenard has four, the green, the 
white (in the state of hydrate), the chestnut- 
brown, and the black ; Berzelius has five, the 
first gray, the second green, the third and 
fourth are not well defined, and the fifth is the 
black. 

Two oxides, however, are well known. 

1. The first oxide may be obtained by diwolv- 
ing common black manganese in sulphuric or 
nitric acid, adding a little sUgar, and precipitating 
by solution of potash. A white powder is ob- 
tained, which being heated to redness, out of the 
contact of air, becomes yellow, puce-colored, 
and lastly red-brown. To be preseived, it should 
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ha wished in x>iiinff water, previously fteed 
from air, and then dried by distilling off the 
moisture in a retort filled with hydrogen. The 
dark olive oxide, when examined in large quan- 
tities, appears almost black ; but when spread 
upon white paper, its olive tint is apparent. It 
takes fire when gently heated, increases in weight, 
and acquires a browner tint It slowly absorbs 
oxygen from the air, even at common tempera- 
tures. It dissolves in acids without efferves- 
cence. The white powder obtained above is 
the hydrated protoxide. The different tints 
which it assumes by exposure to air are ingeni- 
ously supposed by Sir H. Dsivy to depen(l on 
the formation of variable quantities of the black- 
brown oxide, which probably retains the water 
contained in the white hydrate, and is hence 
deep puce-colored. 

2. The black peroxide. Its specific gravity is 
4. It does not combine with any of the acids. 
It yields oxygen when heated ; and by intense 
ignition passes in a great measure into the pro- 
toxide. According to Sir IL Davy, the olive 
oxide consists of — 

Manganesium . . .70 

Oxygen , . . .21 

And the black oxide of— 

Manganesium . . .69 

Oxygen, about . .31 

He considers the first as a deutoxide, whence 
the prime equivalent is inferred to be 7*533. 

The olive oxide . . 7*533 met. -f- 2* ox. 

Or . , . 80* +20* 

llie black oxide will be 7*533 -f 3* 

Or . . . 71*5 -i-28* 

The compound of the first 

with water is a deuto- 

hydrate, or . 7*533 -j- 2*25 w. 

The olive oxide becomes green by the action 
of potash, whence Sir H. accounts for the mis- 
takes of chemists relative to a green oxide. See 
Cameleon Mineral. 

By Dr. Thomson’s experiments, with which 
Dr. Ure’s also agree, the protoxide consists of 
3*5 metal -f- 1 oxygen ; the second of#5 -f 2 ; 
whence the prime equivalent appears to be 3*5. 

The chloride may be conveniently obtained 
by igniting the muriate of manganese. It thus 
appears as a pale pink-colored substance, semi- 
transparent, and in brilliant scales. According 
to Dr. John Davy it is a compound of 3*766 
metal -f 4*5 chlorine. 

Sir H. Davy is inclined to believe that the 
olive oxide is the only one which enters into 
combination with vitrifiable substances. 

The salts of manganese have been little studied. 
They are mostly soluble in water. 

Ferro prussiate of potash gives a white precipitate. 
Ilydrosulphuret . . white 

Sulphureied hydrogen . 0 

Gallic acid . . .0 

Succinate and benzoate of ammonia 0 

Concentrabrd sulphuric acid attacks manga- 
nese, at the same time that hydromn gas is dis- 
(Migaged. If sulphuric acid be added, and drawn 
off by distillation several times from the black 


oxfde» by a heat nearly approachihg^to ignition, 
in a glass v^iseli^ it is found that oxygen gas is 
disengaged towm the end of each process, and 
part of the oxide is dissolved. Tlie solution 
of the sulphate inide from the metal itself is 
colorless. If it be made from the black oxide, 
it is a purplish-red ; but this color is destroyed 
by the light of the sun, and again restored 
by removing the solution into the dark. SuU 
phurous^ acid dissolves the oxide, taking part of 
its oxygen, which converts it into sulphuric acid, 
thus forming a sulphate with the remaining oxide. 
Nitric acid dissolves manganese witli efferves- 
cence, and the escape of nitrous gas. A spongy, 
black, and friable matter remains, which is a 
carburet of iron. The solution does not afford 
crystals. The oxide is more readily soluble in 
nitrous acid. Manganese is dissolved in the 
usual manner by muriatic acid. The solution of 
manganese in muriatic acid scarcely affords 
crystals; but a deliquescent saline mass by 
evaporation, which is soluble in alcohol. In the 
dry way, the oxide of manganese combines with 
such earths and saliue substances as are capable 
of undergoing fusion in a strong heat. These 
experiments are most advantageously performed 
by the Blow-Pipe, which see. This metal 
melts readily with most of the other metals, but 
rejects mercury. Gold and iron are rendered 
more fusible by a due addition of manganese; 
and the latter metal is rendered more ductile 
(’opper becomes less fusible, and is rendered 
whiter, but of a color subject to tarnish. i 

The ore of manganese, which is known 
Derbyshire by the name of black wadd, is re^ 
markable for its spontaneous inflammation. 
oil. It is of a dark brown' color, of a iiriable 
earthy appearance, partly in powder, and partly. 
in lumps. If half a pound of this be dried aeftlrd 
a fire, and afterward suffered to cool for about 
an hour, and it be then loosely mixed or knead- 
ed with two ounces of linseed oil ; the wl^e, in 
something more than half an hour, becomjjl gra- 
dually hot, and at length bursts into flamcj^ This 
effect wants explanation. It seems, ii$sonie 
measure, to resemble the inflamniation of^ils by 
the nitric acid. 

Manganese was used chiefiy bv glass-makers 
and potters, but the important aiscovery of 
chlorine has greatly extended its utility. Sec 
Bleaching, and Cuemistry. 

MANGK,n.i. ( Fr. £kmimgeaiscm, itching. 

Man’gy, adj. S The itch or scab in cattle. 

The sheep died of the rot, and the swine of tht 
manffe. ' Ben Jonwn. 

Away thou issue of a wumgjf dog ! 

1 swoon to see thee. 

Shaktpeare. Timen of Ainent* 
Tell what crisis does divine ^ 

The rot in sheep, or mange in swine ^ 

Hudibras, 

Mance, Dog, are wibjeot to the mango from 
being fed too high, and allowed no exercise or any 
opportunity of refreshing foemselves w»tb dog- 
grass ; or by being starved at borne, which w 
cause them to eat the vilest stuff ' nj 

carrion, or even human excrement; or by w 
of water, and sometimes by not being • 

in their kennel, or by foundering and melting 
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their greaie. Any of these will htet the blood 
to a great degree, and make the# Ihaingy. The 
cure may be effe<^ by giring brimstone, pow- 
dered fine, either in milk ^ mixed up with 
butter, and rubbing them wA every day for a 
week with an ointment made up of some of the 
brimstone and pork lard, to which add a small 
quantity of oil of turpentine. Or, boil four 
ounces of quicksilver in two quarts of water to 
half the quantity ; bathe them them every day 
with this water, and let them have some of it to 
lick till the cure is perfected. Or, a small quan- 
tity of trooper's ointment rubbed on the parts on 
its first appearance will cure it. It will also 
free lousy puppies from thejr lice. Or, take two 
ounces of euphorbium, flour of sulphur, Flanders 
oil of bays, and toft soap, each four ounces. 
Anoint and rub the dog with it every other day ; 
give him warm milk, and no water. The cure 
will be performed in about a week. Or, take 
two handfuls of wild cresses, and as much ele- 
campane, and also of the leaves and roots of 
roerb and sorrel, and two pounds ui the roots of 
fodrels ; boil these well together in lie and vine* 
gar; strain the decoction, and put into it two 
pounds of gray soap, and when it is melted rub 
the dog wim it four or five days, and it will cure 
him. 

MANGEART (Thomas), a Benedictine of the 
congregation of St. Vanne and St. llidulphe, 
whose learning was an ornament to his order, 
and procured him tlie offices of antiquarian, li- 
brarian, and counsellor, to Charles duke of Lor- 
rain. lie was preparing a very considerable 
work, but died, A. II. 17€3, before he had quite 
finished it ; and it wtt ^en published by abbd 
Jacquin, in 1763/ aitUtled Introduction la 
Science des Medkilh(il,'%c^r servir ^ la connois- 
sance des Dieui, de lat^JReligion, des Sciences, 
des Arts, et de toutO€q|^a|»partient^ ITlistoirc 
ancienne, avec les pitbw ti^es des Medailles. 
The elementary tP^the numismatic 

science were not tit#0^ntly:^fatensive, and the 

e irticular dfssertationt %ere ^ far too prolix. 

is work may serve as ^ supplement to Mont- 
faucon's Antiquity Explaineu. He likewise 
wrote a volume of Sermions ; and a Treatise on 
Purgatory; Nancy, 1739, 2 vols. 12mo. 

MANGEEA Island, an island of the South 
Pacific Ocean, south of Wateeoo, in long. 201° 
53', and lat. 21° ST S., is five leagues in circuit, 
using in the middle to hills, visible ten leagues. 
The south-west shore is composed of cliffs of 
sand-stone ten feet high, with many caverns worn 
hy the sea. Thft north shore is composed of 
broken land, with ravines and intervals of sandy 
beach. Captain Cook found neither anchorage 
nor landing place. The natives resemble those 
of Wateeoo and the Society Isles. 

MANGEL-WURZEL, or the root of scarcity, 
u root much celebrated as food for cattle. It is 
*Hpecies of beta. See Beta. It is a biennial 
plant ; ffie foot is laige and fleshy, sometimes a 
foot in diameter. It ns^ above the ground leve- 
l'll inches, and is thickest at the taperuig 
PMually downward. The coloniof th« 

; being white, yellow, aitd red. It is good 
fodder for cows, and for rabbits ; and updiices 
plenty of leaves, which are very ^Salable 


ana wholesome for cattle. It is chiefly cultivated 
in Germany, and France. 

MAN'GER, n. s. Fr. mangeoire^ manger ; 
Lat. mandoy tq cut. The place or vessel in 
which animal^ are fed with corn. 

Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger, Luke ii. 12. 

There lies the babe in the stable, ciying in the 
manger^ whom the angels came down from heaven to 
proclaim. Bp, IJall, 

■ A churlish cur got into a manger^ and tliere lay 
growling to keep the horses from their provender. 

L* Estrange, 

Manoeh, in a ship of war, is a small apart- 
ment, extended athwart the lower deck imme- 
diately within the hause-holes, and fenced on the 
after-part by a partition, which separates it from 
the other part of the deck behind it. This par- 
tition serves as a fence against the water, wnich 
occasionally gushes in at the hause-holes, or falls 
from the wet cable whilst it is heaved in by the 
capstern. The water, thus prevented from run- 
ning aft, is immediately returned inbj the sea by 
several small channels, called scuppers, cut 
through the ship's side within the manger. The 
manger is therefore particularly useful in giving 
a contrary direction to the water that enters at 
the hause-holes, which would otherwise run aft 
in great streams upon the lower deck, and render 
it extremely wet and uncomfortable, particularly 
in tempestuous weather, to the men who mess 
and sleep in different parts of it. 

MANGET (John James), an eminent phy- 
sician, born in Geneva, in 1652. The elector of 
Brandenburgh made him his first physician ia 
1699; in which post he continued till he died, 
at Geneva, in 1742. He wrote many works; 
the most known of which are, 1. A collection of 
several Pharmacopoeias, in folio; 2, Bibliotheca 
Pharmaceutico-Medica ; 3. Bibliotheca Anatomi- 
ca; 4. Bibliotheca Chemica; 5. Bibliotheca 
Chirurgica ; 6. A Bibliotheca of all tlie Authors 
who have written on Medicine, in 4 vols. folio. 
All these works are in Latin. Daniel le Clerc, 
the author of a History of Physic, assisted him 
in writing them. 

MANGlFEliA, the mango tree, in botany, a 
genus of the monogynia order, and the pentandria 
class of plants; cor. pentapetalous ; the plum 
kidney-shaped. There is but one species, a na- 
tive of many parts of the East Indies, whence it 
has been transplanted to Brasil and other warm 
parts of America. It grows to a large size ; the 
wood is brittle ; the bark rough when old ; the 
leaves are seven or eight inches long, and more 
than two inches broad. The flowers are pro- 
duced in loose panicles at the ends of the 
branches, and are succeeded by large oblong 
kidney-shaped plums. The fruit, when fully 
ripe, is greatly esteemed in the countries where 
it grows ; but in Europe we have only the unripe 
fruit brought over in pickle. All attempts to 
propagate the plant have hitherto proved inef- 
fectual ; and Miller is of opinion that the stones 
will not vegetate unless they arc planted soon 
after they are ripe, lie thinks therefore that the 
young plants ought to be brought over in boxes 
of earth ; after which they may be kept iu the 
tan-l)ed of the stove. 

% 
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MAIf'OLE,».a.&n.s.} Sved. mangU, 
Mas'clbr, n. s. TfuJ. maur 

Mang'lino, n. s, J 
Goth, mangOf to mutilate. L*^B*SlS^gonale was 
a powerful warlike machine, add n^ce probably 
^plied to the heavy machine that presses linen. 
To cut in piece-meal ; lacerate ; tear ; to press 
or smooth linen under a loaded machine. 

Cassio, may you suspect 

Who they should be, that thus have mangUd you ? 

Shahspeare* 

Your dishonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves tho state 
Of that integrity which should become it. Id, 
Thoughts, my tormenters, armed with deadly 
stings. 

Mangle my apprehensive tenderest parts, 

Exasperate, exulcerate, and raise 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb. 

Or medicinal liquor can assuage. 

Mdtotis Agonittes, 
Mangle mischief. Don Sebastian, 

The triple porter of the Stygian seat. 

With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet. 

And, seized with fear, forgot his mangled meat. 

Dryden, 

What could swords or poisons, racks or flame, 

But mangle and disjoint this brittle frame ? 

More fatal Henry’s words-, they murder Emma’s 
fame. Prior. 

Since after thee may rise an impious line. 

Coarse manglers of the human face divine ; 

Paint on, till fate dissolve thy mortal part, 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. Ticket, 

It is hard, that not one gentleman’s daughter 
ahoald read her own tongue ; as any one may And 
who can hear them when they are disposed to mangle 
a play or a novel, where the least word out of tue 
common road disconcerts them. Swift. 

They have joined the most obdurate consonants 
without one intervening vowel, only to shorten a 
syllable ; so that most of the books we see now-a- 
days, are full of those manglings and abbreviations. 

Id, 

Inextricable difficulties occur by mangling the 
sense, and curtailing authors. Baker on Learning, 

MAN'GO, n, s. Fr. mavgosten. A pickled 
fruit. 

The fruit with the husk, when very young, makes 
a good preserve, and is used to picklo like mangoes. 

Mortimer, 

What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
3fangoes, portargo, champignons, cava re ? King, 
MANHKIM, or Mannheim, the capital of the 
circle of the Neckar, in the grand duchy of Ba- 
den, is situated at the confluence of the Neckar 
and the Rhine : over the former i? a bridge of 
boats, and a flying bridge over the Rhine. It is 
built with great regularity, in four part? ; and has 
been called the finest town in Germany. Of an 
oval form, it was al one time surrounded with 
ramparts. These were levelled by the French 
in the end of the last century, and are now laid 
out in gardens. The palace of the grand duke 
occupies the bank of the Rhine, and is built of 
a red stone intermixed with a \vhite, and is said 
on the whole to resemble in external appearance 
that of Hampton Court. In the bombardment 
of 1795 it was greatly injured ; and has suffered 
by neglect since the court has been withdrawn 
to Munich; but it still contains a gallery of 
paintings, cabinets of antiquities and natural 
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history, and a of ^,000 vokm^, 7 ^ 
observatory ii a noble building, widt a cur/ut 
tower. The custom-btmse, surrounded with a 
lonades, under which are shops, is also a ver 
superior building." Other public buildings arc 
the secularised convents or tho Augustines an< 
Capuchins ; the arsenal ; theatre ; merchant 
hall; the Lutheran, Calvinist, and Catholi 
churches; the three hospitals; the worl^ousc 
and orphan house; and the Jesuits’ church 
Here is also a gymnasium, with drawing and musi 
schools ; and a mercantile school ; a society fo 
the cultivation of German literature ; an academ^ 
of painting and sculpture ; and military and sui 
gical academies. Manheim has, been though 
well situated for trade ; but it has never flou 
rished in this respect : when the court were her 
it was noted for its manufacture of gold tinsel 
and aromatic waters ; the latter is still a cotisi 
derable article of commerce. The chief manu 
factures are linens, shawls, ribands, tobacco, anc 
playing cards : there are also some large tanne- 
ries, and bleaching grounds. Population 18,000 
It is thirty-four miles north or Carlsville, and 
ihiHy-six south by west of Mentz. It was firsi 
chosen for the site of a town in 1 606 by the 
reigning elector palatine, and colonised by emi- 
grants &om the Netherlands. In the war termi- 
nated by the peace of Westphalia, in 164B, 
Manheim underwent a siege, and fell into the 
vindictive hands of count Tilly. A succeeding 
elector palatine was induced, in 1719, to leave 
Heidelberg on account of religious disputes, and 
to make Manheim his residence. The palace, 
still remaining, was now built, and the town for- 
tified according to the plan of Coehorn. Hie 
extinction of the palatine family, in 1777, 
caused the incorporation of their statqi. with 
Bavaria and the reraioval of the court from 
this place to Munich. The provincial offices 
only remained : and the military operations in tiie 
war of the French revolution were still more in- 
jurious. In 1795 it was bombarded* by the 
French, to whom it surrendered : ft wus after- 
wards besieged and taken by the Austrii|DS. In 
1802 it was assigned to the grand ducl^.of fia- 
den. Manheim presents a very fine view from a 
distance. 

M A'N lAC, n. s. 8c adj , ) Lat maniacue ; Gr 

Mani'acal, adj. ] pavut. Raging with 
madness ; mad to rage : a maniac is a furious 
madman. 

And in his gere, for al the world he terd 
Nought only like the lover’s maladie 
Of Ereos, but rather' ylike manie, 

En^dered of humours melancolil^ ' 

Belorne his bed in his oelle fantastike*. . 

Chaucer, Cgnt. Tales* 
Epilepsies and maniacal lunacies usu^y conform 
to the age of the moon. Grev)*s ^mologk. 

MANICHA::.!, Manichxans, or MkMiciiEits, 
a sect of ancient heretics, who asserted two prin- 
ciples; so called from their author Manes or 
Manichttus. See Manes. This het^y had itJ 
first rise about A. D. 277, and spreader! ncipany 
in Arabia, .jj^ypt, and Africa. SwEpiphanju 
treats* of it at great length. It was a motley 
mixturMf the tenets of Christiaasty ' 
ancien^hilosophy of the Persiaiib ia ^”1 
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' Manes had been Instruct^ duiing his youth. 
He combined these two systems, and applied 
ind accomodated to Jesus Christ the characters 
ind actions which the Persians attributed to the 
Mithras. He established two principles, 
a sood and an evil one : the first a most pure 
and subtile matter^ which he called light, did no- 
thing but good; and the second a gross and 
corrupt substance, which he called darkness, 
nothing but evil. This philosophy is very 
ancient ; and Plutarch treats of it at large in his 
Isis and Osiris. Our souls, according to Manes, 
were made by the good principle, and our 
bodies by the evil one ; these two principles being, 
according to him, co-etemal and independent of 
each other. Each of these is subject to the do- 
minion of a superintendent being, whose existence 
is from all etemitv. The being who presides over 
the light is called God ; he that rules the land of 
darkness bears the title of hyle or daemon. The 
ruler of the light is supremely happy, and in 
consequence thereof benevolent ana good : the 
prince of darkness is unhappy in himself, and 
desirous of rendering others partakers of his 
misery, and is evil and malignant. These two 
beings have produced an immense number of 
creatures, resembling themselves, and distributed 
them through their respective provinces. After 
a contest between the ruler of light and the 
prince of darkness, in which the latter was de- 
feated, this prince of darkness produced the first 
parents of the human race. The beings engen- 
dered from this original stock consist of a body, 
formed out of the corrupt matter of the kingdom 
of darkness ; and of two souls, one of which is 
sensitive and lustful, and owes its existence to 
the evil principle: the other rational and 
immortal, a particle of tbet divine light which 
l^ad been carried away in the contest by the 
army of darkness, and immersed into the mass 
of malignant matter. ♦ The earth was created by 
Ood out of this cormpt mass of matter, in order 
to be a dwelling for the huiban race, that their 
captive souls might by degrees be delivered 
from their corporeal prisons, and the celestial 
elements extended fi^6tn the gross substance in 
which they were involve ; With this view Ood 
produced two beings frqm his own substance, 
vir. Christ and the H<^ Ghost : for the Mani- 
cheans held a consuba^tial Trinity. Christ, or 
tl»e glorious intelligefl|M, called by the Persians 
Mithras, subsisting irfykild by himself, and resid- 
ing in the sun, appealed in due time among the 
dews, clothed with the shadowy form of a human 
body, to disengage the rational soul fiom ^he 
corrupt body, and to conquer the violence of 
malignant matter. The Jews, incited by the 
prince of darkitbss, put him to an ignominious 
death, which ^suffered not in reality, but only 
m appearanc^ and according to the opinion of 
men. When|{ma purposes of Christ were accom- 
plished he ¥^rned to his throne in the sun, 
appointing apostles to propagate his religion, 
®hd leaving his followers the promise of the Pa- 
raclete or Comforter, who is trio Persian Manes. 
Those souls who believe Jesiis^ Christ to be the 
son of God renounce the worship m the^god of 
^ Jews, who is the prince ot daiteess, and 
the laws delivered oy Christ, aMBustrated 
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by Manes the comforter, art gradually purified 
from the contagion of matter ; and Uieir purifi- 
cation being; >^Copipleted, after having passed 
through of trial, by water and fire, 

first in the mobn and then in the sun, their bo- 
dies return to the original mass— for the Mani- 
cheans derided the resurrection of bodies — and 
their souls ascend to the regions of light. But 
the souls of those who have neglected the salu- 
tary work of purification pass after death into the 
bodies of other animals or natures, where they 
remain till they have accomplished their proba- 
tion. Some, however, more perverse and ob- 
stinate, are consigned to a severer course of trial, 
being delivered over for a time to the power of 
malignant aerial spirits who torment them in 
various ways. After this a fire shall break forth 
and consume the frame of the world ; and the 
prince and powers of darkness shall return to 
their primitive seats of anguish and misery, in 
which they shall dwell for ever. These mansions 
shall be surrounded by an invincible guard, to 
prevent their ever renewing a war in the regions 
of light. Manes borrowed many of his tenets 
from the ancient Gnostics; on which account 
many authors consider the Manicheans as a 
branch of the Gnostics. In truth, the Manichean 
doctrine was a system of philosophy rather than 
of religion. They made use of amulets, in imita- 
tion of the Basilidians; and denied that Jesus 
Christ, who was only God, assumed a true hu- 
man body, and maintained that it was only ima- 
ginary; and therefore denied his incarnation, 
death, &c. They pretended that the law of 
Moses did not come from God, or the good 
principle, but from the evil one ; and that for this 
reason it was abrogated. The rest of their errors 
may be seen in St. Epiphanius and St. Augustin : 
the latter, having been of their sect, may be pre- 
sumed to have been thoroughly acquainted with 
them. The rule of life and manners, which 
Manes prescribed to his followers, was most ex- 
travagantly rigorous and severe. He, however, 
divided his disciples into two classes; one of 
which comprehended the perfect Christians, 
under the name of the elect; and the other 
the imperfect and feeble, under the title of 
auditors or hearers. The elect were obliged to 
observe a rigorous and entire abstinence from 
flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wine, all intoxicating drink, 
wedlock, and all amorous gratifications ; and to 
live in a slate of the severest penury, nourishing 
their emaciated bodies with bread, herbs, pulse, 
and melons, and depriving themselves of all 
comforts. The auditors were allowed to possess 
houses, lands, and wealth, to feed on flesh, to 
enter into the bonds of conjugal tenderness; 
but this liberty was granted them with many li- 
mitations, and under the strictest conditions of 
moderation and temperance. The general assem- 
bly of the Manicheans was headed by a president, 
who represented Jesus Christ. There were 
joined to him twelve rulers or masters, who were 
designed to represent the twelve apostles, and 
these were followed by seventy-two bishops, the 
images of the seventy-two disciples of our Lord. 
These bishops had presbyters or deacons under 
them, and all the members of these religious or- 
ders were chosen out of the class of the elect. 
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Their worship was simple and plain; and con- 
sisted of prayers, reading the Scriptures, and 
bearing public discourses, at which both the au- 
ditors and elect were present. They observed 
baptism and the eucharist ; and kept the Lord's 
day, observing it as a fast. They likewise kept 
Easter and Pentecost. Towards the fourth cen- 
tury tiie Manichcatis concealed’themselves under 
yarious names, which they successively adopted 
and changed in proportion as they were disco- 
vered by them. Thus they assumed the names 
of Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, Hydropa- 
rastates, Solitarii, and several others, under 
which they lay concealed for a certain time ; but 
could not, however, long escape the vigilance of 
their enemies; About the close of the sixth cen- 
tury this sect gained very considerable influence, 
particularly among the Persians. Towards the 
middle of the twelfth century the sect of Mani- 
chees assumed a different aspect, one (Constan- 
tine, an Armenian, taking upon him to suppress 
the reading of all other books besides the Kvan- 
gelists and the Epistles of St. Paul, which he 
explained to contain a system of Manicheism. 
lie entirely discarded all the writings of his 
predecessors ; rejecting the chimeras of the Va- 
lentinians, and their thirty aeons; the fable of 
Manes with regard to the origin of rain, and 
other dreams ; but still retaining the impurities 
of Basilides. In this manner he reformed Ma- 
nicheism, insomuch that his followers rejected 
Addas and Terebinth, the contemporaries and 
disciples, as some say, and, according to others, 
the predecessors and masters of Manes ; and even 
Manes himself, Constantine being now their 
great apostle ; he was at last stoned by order of 
the emperor. This sect prevailed in Bosnia and 
the adjacent provinces about the close of the fif- 
teenth century ; propagated their doctrines with 
confidence, and neld their religious assemblies 
with impunity. 

MANlCHORD, or Manicordon, a musical 
instrument in form of a spinet ; with forty-nine 
or fifty stops, and seventy strings ; which, like 
those of the clavichord, are covert with little 
pieces of cloth to deaden as well as to soften 
their sound, whence it is also called the dumb 
spinet. The strings bear on five bridges. 

^ MAN'IFEST, adj. n. s. ^ v. a. Lat. mani- 

Manifesta'tion, 71. s. Clear; 

Manxffst'able, ud;. 1 plain; open; 

Man'ifestly, fldv. [ detected; 

Man'ifestness, 7i.«. usedbyDiy- 

Manifes'to. J den with of: 

a declaration : to make clear, or plain ; to ex- 
pose ; discover : manifestable is capable or 
easy of manifestation ; maniftsto, symnymous 

with manifest, n. f. 

He that loveth me I will love him, and manifest 
myself to him. John xiv. 21. 

That which may be known of God is manifest in 
them ; for God hath shewed it unto them. 

Rom. i. 19. 

I'hey all concur as principles, they all have their 
forcible operations therein, although not all in like 
apparent and manifest manner. Hooker. 

Though there be a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wise, andyirtuous, to govern them which, are 
of servile disposition ; nevertheless, for mtmifetiation 


of this their right, the asmat of 'Jtem who are to be 
governed seemeth necessa^. Hooker, 

Thy life did mani/bsHthou lov*dst me not ; 
And thou wilt have me die assured of it. 

Skakepeture, 

We see mmifestly that sounds are carri^witl) 
wind. Bacon. 

The English did believe his name was therein 
abused ; wni(;h he manifested to bo true, by disavow* 
ing it openly afterwards. Htufwardt 

He full 

Kesplendent all his father manifest 
Expressed. MiUon*s Paradise Losu 

This is mUnifestible in long and thin plates of 
steel perforated in the middle, and equilibrated. 

Bromt. 

As the nature of God is excellent, so likewise is 
it to know him in those glorious manfestations of 
himself in the works of creation and providence. 

Tillotson, 

I saw, I saw him manifest in view, 

His voice, his figure, and his gesture knew. 

Dryden 

Calistho there stood manifest of shame, 

And, turned a bear, the northern star liecame. Id. 

You auth( ntick witnesses I bring 
Gf this Tiiy manifest : that never more 
I'his hand shail combat on the crooked shore. 

Id. 

It may be part of our employment, in eternity, tu 
contemplate the works of Goa, and give him the 
glory of his wisdom manifested in the creation. 

Ray OH the Creation. 
It was proposed to draw up a manifesto, setting 
forth the grounds and motives of our taking arms. 

Addison. 

The secret manner in which acts of mercy ought 
to be iMirfurnied requires this public manifestation 
of them at the great day. Atterhuru. 

He was pleased himself to assume, and mani/eitt 
his will in our flesh, and so not only as God from 
heaven, but God visible on earth, to pieach reforma- 
tion among us. Hammond, 

Sects, in a state, seem to be tolerated because 
they arc already spread, while they do not manifestly 
endanger the constitution. Swift. 

MANTFOLD, adj. y Of Many (which see) 
Mak'ifolded, Sandfold. Many in num- 
Man'ifoldly, odv.^ber, or species; com- 
plicated. 

They receive manifold more in this present time, 
and ill the world to come life everlasting. 

Luke xviii. 30. 

'I'hcy were manifoldly acknowledged the savers of 
that country. Sidney* 

When his eyes did her behold, 
Her heart did seem to melt in pleasures manifold- 

Spemr"* 

Terror of the torments manifold, 

In which the damned souls he did behold. 

His puissant arms about hislioble breast, 

And manifolded shield, he bound about his wris . 

' Fosrie Querns* 


If that the king 

Have any way your good deserts forgot. 
Which he confessoth to be numifold, 

He bids you name your griefs. Sliakspeai^/ 
If any man of quality will maintain, wn • * 
ward earl of Glo’ster, that he is a manifold traitor, 
let him appear. • . . „ j . 

lb represent to the life the fnanifold use of fr 
ship, sce^pw many things a man ^not 
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Thay no^l|*oboying"' 

Incurred, whaf could they less the f^nalty ; . 

;ind mangold in sin d^rved to fall. Milton, 

My scope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle. 

We are net got further than the borders of the 
mineral kingdom, so very ample is it, so various and 
manifold its productions. Woodward. 

MANILIUS (Marcus), a Latin poet, svhose 
poem lay buried in the German libraries, and 
was never heard of till Poggius, about 1580, 
published it from some old MSS. he found there, 
'^ere is no account to be found of him but what 
can be drawn from his poem, which is called As- 
tronomicoD ; and contains a system of the ancient 
astronomy and astrology, together with the philo- 
sophy of the Stoics. It consists of hve books ; 
but there vww a sixth, which has not been re- 
covered. The best editions of Manilius are, that 
of Joseph Scaliger in 1600 ; and that of Bentley, 
at Loncfon, in 1738. 

MANILLA, the chief city of I.acon, one of the 
Philippines, and of the possessions of Spain rn 
this part of the globe, is situated near the mouth 
of the river Passig, which issues from the lake of 
the bay, and which was formerly navigable for 
the largest ships to Manilla, but at present it is 
crossed by a sand-bank, with but fifteen feet at 
high water. The streets of Manilla are wide and 
straight: the basements of the houses only are of 
stone, on which is erected a superstructure of 
wood, put together like the frame of a ship, so as 
. 4o cede to the shocks of earthquakes, which are 
almost continual here. The population is chiefly 
composed of Spanish Creoles, Chinese, and Ma<, 
lays, in the proportion of 1200 Spaniards and 
35,000 Malays. The Chinese who newly arrive, 
and intend to remain, dte obliged to get tlicm- 
*salves baptised, when they arc allowed to marry 
' a Malay Christian womai^ never br nging their 
;yromefi with them, and to carry ou the profes- 

f ons of shopkeepers or mechanics, for they are 
rohibited from being ptoprietors or cultivators 
of land. * 

The fortifications of‘^:^3W!inilla are irregular, 
having been built at diflerent periods, without 
any original plan. The castle is separated from 
the town by a ditch, and is surrounded by a wall 
with outworks : the usual garrison is 400 to 500 
regular troops, of whom one-third are seldom 
Europeans. The port of Cavita, two leagues 
from the town, is sheltered by a point of land on 
the south-west ; and vessels when obliged to quit 
the road of Manilla, in the soutli-west monsoon, 
find perfect security moored close under the walls 
of Cavita, a town containing about 200 Spaniards 
and half-caste, and 1000 Chinese. It has two 
^urches, and three immense convents of monks. 
The royal naval arsenal is situated on the point 
of the tongue of land that forms the port : it is 
strongly f^ifled and protected by the citadel of 
ht. James. 

The naval force stationed at Manilla during 
|he late wars never exceeded four sail of the 
hne, five frigates, and some small vessels, wUh a 
uotilla of thirty to sixty gun boats* The latter 
•tfe intended to cruize against the pirates, but 
‘hoy seldom venture out of harbour, and the ships 
equipped and notJi|^manned. 
I fie exports from Manilla are c^age, resin, 


pitch and tar, tobacco, cloths, rushes, rattans, 
indigo, rice, and cotton. The sugar-cane thrives 
well, but is little cultivated. Tobacco is manu- 
factured into cigars, principally for the use of the 
ladies of the place. Cocoa too is much cultivated 
and consumed. To Bengal Manilla exports 
copper, indigo, and cochineal, with a large por- 
tion of treasure. In 1645 great part of this city 
was destroyed by an earthquake, and 300C 
people ])erished. In 1762 it was taken by the 
English ; when, to save it from destruction, it w as 
agreed to pay £1,000,000 sterling for its ransocu. 
Long 120° 54' El, lat. 14° 38' N. 

MANILLE, in commerce, a large brass ring 
in the form of a bracelet, either plain or en- 
graven, flat or round. The natives of the Gold 
Coast wear them as oniaments on the small of the 
leg, and on the thick part of the arm above the 
elbow. The chiefs wear manilles of gold and 
silver; which are made in the country by U*e 
natives. 

MANIPULE, Manipulus, among the Ro- 
mans, was a small body of infantry, which in the 
time of Romulus consisted of 100 men ; and in 
the time of the consuls, and first Cscsars, of 200. 
The word properly signifies a handful ; and, ac- 
cording to some, was first given to the handful 
of hay which they bore at the end of a pole, as 
an ensign, before the custom was introduced of 
bearing an eagle for their ensign ; and hence 
also the phrase, * a handful of men.' But Vegetius, 
Modestus, and Varro, gave other etymologies of 
the word : the last derives it from manus, a small 
body of men following the same standard. Ac- 
cording to the former, this corps was called ma- 
nipulus, because they fought hand in hand or 
all together. Each roanipule had two centurions 
or captains, called manipularii, to command it ; 
one whereof was lieutenant to the other. Each 
cohort was divided into three manipules, and 
each manipule into two centuries. Aulus Gellius 
quotes Cincius, an old author, who lived in the 
time of Hannibal (whose prisoner he was}, and 
who, writing on the art of war, observes, that 
then each legion consisted of sixty centuries, of 
thirty manipules, and of ten cohorts. Varro and 
Vegetius mention it as the least division in the 
army, only consisting of the tenth part of a cen- 
tury ; and Spartian adds, that it contained only 
ten men. This shows that it was not always tne 
same. 

MANIPULUS, in ecclesiastical affairs, an or- 
nament worn by the priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons in the Romish church. It consist of a 
little fillet in form of a stole, three or four inches 
broad, and made of the same stuff* as the cha- 
suble; representing a handkerchief, which the 
priests in the primitive church wore on the arm, 
to wipe off their tears for the sins of the people. 
There still remains a mark of this usage in a 
prayer rehearsed by those who wear it ; Meteor, 
Domine, portare niaiiipuluin fletus et doloris. 
The ( Jreeks and Maronites wear two manipules, 
one on each arm. 

Manipulus, among physicians, is used to sig- 
nify a handful of herbs or leaves, or so much as 
a man can grasp in his hand at once ; and is 
often denoted by the abbreviature M, or m, 

MANIS, the scaly lizard, iu zoology, a genus 
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Of quadrupeds belonging to the order of bruta, 
the characters of which are these : they have no 
fore teeth ; the tongue is long aqd cylindrical ; 
the snout is long and narrow ; add the body is 
covered with hard scales. There arc according 
to Dr. Gmelin two species. 

1. M. pentadaciyla, the five-toed or short- 
,<,*tailed manis, with five toes on each foot. The 
\ head is smaller than the neck ; the eyes are ve^ 

small ; the length of the body, including the tail, 
is from six to eight feet. The whole body is 
: covered with hard scales, excepting the under 
part of the head and neck, the breast, the belly, 
and the internal side of each leg. Betwixt the 
scales of this animal there are some hairs like the 
bristles of a hog, brownish at the points. The 
scales are of a reddish color, very hard, convex 
above, and concave below. All the parts which 
want scales are naked. The scales are uncon- 
nected ; and the animal can raise or lower them 
at pleasure, like the quills of the porcupine. 
When irritated he erects his scales, and rolls 
himself up like a hedgehog. In this situation, 
neither the lion, tiger, nor any other animal, can 
hurt him. It is said to destroy the elephant by 
twisting itself round his trunk, and compressing 
that tender orgap with its hard scales. It feeds 
on lizards and insects ; turns up the ground with 
its nose ; walks with its claws bent under its 
feet; grows very fat; and is esteemed delicate 
eating ; and makes a noise like a kind of snort- 
ing. It is a mild inoffensive creature, is slow of 
motion, and has no other method of escaping the 
pursuit of man, but by concealing itself in cran- 
nies of rocks, and in holes which they dig in the 
; ground, apd where they bring forth their young. 
It is a of the Kast Iiiflies, and is very rare. 
It lives in woods and marshy places ; feeds on 
ants, which it takes by laying its long tongue 
across their paths, which is covered with a vis- 
cous saliva, so that tlie insects which attempt to 
pass over it cannot extricate themselves. 

2. M. tetradactyla, the four-toed or long tailed 
manis, with four toes on each foot. This species 
is very similar to the former; only the tail is 
much longer in proportion ; and such parts as 
want scales, instead of being naked, are covered 
with a soft hair. It inhabits Guinea, and is also 
found in the East Indies. 

MANLEY (Mrs.), the celebrated author of the 
Atalantis, was the daughter of Sir Roger Manley, 
the reputed author of the first volume of the 
Turkisn Spy, and born in Guernsey. She lost 
her parents very early ; and having been deluded 
into a false marriage by her guardicui, who was 
her cousin, and afterwards deserted her, she was 
patronised by the duchess of (Meveland (mistress 
of Charles II). But the duchess, being a woman 
of a very fickle temper, grew tired of Mrs. Man- 
ley ill six months ; and discharged her upon a 
suspicion that she intrigued with her son. After 
this she wrote her first tragedy, called Koval 
Misc!hief, which was acted with great applause 
in 1696 ; and, her apartment being frequented by 
men of wit and gaiety, she soon engaged in va- 
rious amours. She now became as licentious in 
her writings as ir her morals; and a prosecution 
was commenced against her for her first men- 
tioned work, but, those in power being gshamed 


to bring heHo and, a 

total change of raini;jtry^uSUii!J, Mrs, Manley 
lived in high repbtatioit^d gaiet^^amuiing her- 
self with the conversation of wits, and writing 
plays, poems, and letters. Alter this wrote 
Lucius king of Britain, a tragedy ; letters and 
other works. She died in 1724. 

MANLIUS, Capitolxnus (Titus), a renowned 
Roman consul and general, who saved the 
capitol when it was attacked by the Gauls in 
the night ; being alarmed by the cries of geese, 
which were ever after held sacred. But, being* 
afterwards accused of aspiring at the sovereignt)^ 
he was thrown from the Tarpeian rock. See 
Rome. 

Manlius Torquatos (Titus), a celebrated 
consul and Roman general, had great wit, but a 
difficulty in expressing himself, which i^uced 
Manlius Imperiosus, •his father, to ke$ him 
almost by force in the country. Pompey, tribune 
of the people, enraged at this instance of ^verity, 
formed a design of accusing Manlius tbe father 
before the judges; but young Manlius, being in- 
formed of it, went to that tribune, and, with a 
poniard in his hand, made him swear that he 
would not proceed in that accusation against him 
to whom he owed his life. At length Manlius 
was made military tribune, and killed a soldier 
of the Gauls in single combat, from whose neck 
he took a gold chain, whence he was surnamed 
Torquatus. He was consul in the war against 
the Latins ; when he ordered his own son to be 
beheaded, for fighting contrary to his orders, 
though lie had gained tbe victory. He con- 
quered the enemies of the republic, and was 
several times made consul ; but at last refused 


the consulship, saying, ^ That it was no more 
possible for him to bear with the vices of the 



MAN'NA, 71. s. Arab, mann ; Hcb. Of.' 
fiavva, first used in the Septuagint. Josephus 
says, Antiq. lib. iii., The Hebrews call this 
food manna (fiavva), for the particle moil in our 
language is the asking of a question, ‘SVliat is 
this?^ An extraordinary kind of food with 
which the Israelites were supplied in the wil- 
derness. See Exod. xvi. A gum. See below , 

It would l>e well inquired, whether maniui doth fal'. 
but upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon. 

The outward manna fell not at all on the Sabbath. 

Up. Hall . 

The same hand that rained manna upon their 
tents, could have rained it into their mouths and 
Japs. God loves we should take pains for our spi- 
ritual food. I'l* 

The manna in heaven will suit every 

Manna is properly a gura, and is. honey-like juice 
concreted into a solid form, seldom so dry but it ad- 
heres to the fingers : its colour is whitish, 'or brownish, 
and it has sweetness, and with it a sharpness that 
renders it agreeable ; manna is the product of two 
different trees, both varieties of tbe ash : when the 
heats are free from rain, these trees exsudate a white 
juice. It :s but lately that the world were convinrcu 
of the mistake of manna being an aerial produce, oV 
covering a tree with sheets in the majun a season, au 
the finding^ much manna on it 
were open tQ the air. 
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Mamma* in laded* sf. miraculous kind 

of food wnich fell from for the support 

of the Israelites in their passage through the wil- 
derness^ being in the form of coriander seeds, its 
color like that of bdellium, and its taste like 
honey. Asaph styles it the bread of heaven, and 
the food of angels, Psal. Ixxviii. 25. The author 
of the Book of Wisdom says, xvi. 20, 21, that 
manna so accommodated itself to every one’s 
taste, that every one found it pleasing to him ; 
and that it included every thing that was agree- 
able to the palate and fit for good nourishment ; 
which expressions some have taken in the literal 
sense, though others understand them figuratively. 
Critics are divided about the original of the word 
manna. Some think that man is put instead of 
the Hebrew word mah, which signifies, * What 
is this V and that the Hebrews, then first seeing 
that new food which God had sent them, cried to 
one another man-hu, instead of mah-hu, 

What is this ? Mr. Saumaise, Burckhardt, and 
others, maintain, that the Hebrews very well knew 
what manna was; and that, seeing it in great 
abundance about their camp, they said one to 
another, Man-hu, This is manna. They imagine 
that the manna which God sent the Israelites 
was nothing else but that fat and thick dew which 
still falls in Arabia, which presently condensed, 
and served for food to the people ; that this is 
the same thing as the wild honey, mentioned 
Matth. iii. 4, wherewith John the Baptist was 
fed ; and that the inicacle did not consist in the 
production of any new substance, but in the 
exact and uniform manner in which the manna 
was dispensed for the maintenance of such a 
great multitude. But the Hebrews and Orientals 
believe, that the fall of the manna was wholly 
miraculous. The Arabians call it the sugar-plums 
of the Almighty ; and the Jews pronounce a 
curse against all who deny the interposition of a 
miraculous power. Our translation, and some 
others, make a contradiction in relating this 
miracle, by rendering it thus: And when the 
children of Israel saw it, they said one to another. 
It is manna ; for they wist not what it was : 
Kxodus xvi. 15. Whereas the Septuagint, and 
several authors ancient and modern, have trans- 
lated the text according to the original : ‘ The 
Israelites seeing this, said one to another, What 
is this? for they knew not what it was.’ The 
word by which they asked, what is this? was in 
Hebrew man, which signifies likewise meal ready 
provided ; and therefore it was always afterwards 
^5tlled man or manna. It was truly miraculous ; 
because 1. It fell but six days in the week. 2. 
H fell in such a prodigious quantity, as sustained 
imarly 3,000,000 souls. 3. There fell u double 
juantity every Friday, to serve them the next 
l^ipg Sabbath. 4. What was gathered on 
first five days, stunk and bred worms if kept 
move one day ; but that which was gathered 
Friday kept sweet for two days. And, lastly, 
I continued falling while the Israelites abode in 
'"^'Werness, but ceased as socn as they came 

of it, and had corn to eat in the lapd of Ca- 
naan. y 

Manna, in t|||||ij||nateriii mcdica, the juice of 
-«veral diflerentl^s of the a-h kind, either na- 
^^■ally concreted on the plants, or e xsiccated 
V 01. XIII. 


and purified by art. There are several sorts of 
manna in the shops. The larger pieces, called 
flake manna, art^v usually preferred ; though the 
smaller grains are equally good, provided they 
are white, or of a pale yellow color ; very light, 
of a sweet, not unpleasant taste, and free from 
any visible impurities. Some injudiciously pre- 
fer the fat honey-Ukc manna, but this has either 
been exposed to a moist air, or damaged by 
water. This kind of manna is said to be some- 
times counterfeited by a composition of sugar 
and honey mixed with a little scaminony ; there 
is also a factitious manna, which is white and 
dry, said to be composed of sugar, manna, 
and some purgative ingredient, boiled to a 
proper cons&tence. This may be distinguished 
by its weight, solidity, untransparent whiteness, 
and by its taste, which is different from that of 
manna. Manna is a mild agreeable laxative; 
and may be given with safety to children and 
pregnant women : though, in some constitutions, 
it produces flatulencies and distensions of Uie 
viscera ; but these inconveniences may be pre- 
vented by the addition of any warm aromatic. 
It operates so weakly, that it does not produce 
the full effect of a cathartic, unless taken in large 
doses ; and hence k is rarely given by itself. It 
may be commodiously dissolved in the purging 
mineral waters, or joined to the cathartic salts, 
senna, rhubarb, or the like. Geoffrey recom- 
mends acuating it with a few grains of emetic 
tartar ; by this management, he says, bilious se- 
rum will be plentifully evacuated, without any 
nausea, gripes, or other inconvenience. Vallis- 
nieri says, that the efficacy of this drug is greatly 
promoted by cassia. See Cassia. 

Manna Tree, a species of the ash, and a na- 
tive of Calabria. See Fraxinus. The shoots 
of this tree are much shorter, and the joints 
closer together, than those of the common ash ; 
the small leaves are shorter, deeper sawed on their 
edges, and of a lighter green. The flowers come 
out from the side of the branches, which are of 
a purple color, and appear in the spring before 
the leaves come out. The tree is of humble 
growth, seldom rising more than fifteen or six- 
teen feet high in this country. A great quantity 
of fine manna is gathered at Carini in Sicily, 
oozing from a kind of ash tree with a bark 
similar to that of the ebony, and a leaf somewhat 
like the acacia. M. Deiion says, it is produced 
from young trees about seven or eight years old, 
when only about eight feci high. Incisions are 
then made horizontally in the bark, and from 
these the manna flows. These are made from the 
earth to the top of the tree, and are repeated 
every two days from the end of July till the cir- 
culation is stopped in the course of the ye.ar, or 
till the manna becomes worse in quality. It 
exudes first as a white frothy liquor extremely 
light, pleasant to the taste, and of an agreeable 
flavor, which is coagulated by the heat of the sun, 
and assumes an appearance somewhat resembling 
stalactites. This is the best kind, and by the 
people of that count ry is called lachrymatory or 
cane manna. The inferior kind appears first in 
the form of a glutinous and higher colored 
liquor, which is leceived on the leaves of the 
Indian fig, placed for that purpose at the foot ot 
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the tree. This also congeals by the heat of the 
sun ; though it is more heavy, purgative, and of 
much less value than the former. It is^ called 
fat manna ; in this part only resides the faint and 
disagreeable flavor observable in manna ; for the 
cane manna is of an agreeable flavor, and is an 
excellent stomachic. It is got off from the bark 
of the tree by bending and shaking it. In rainy 
seasons it must be gathered every day, which 
both lessens the quantity and renders it of infe- 
rior quality. When the stem of the tree is en- 
tirely covered with incisions, they cut it down 
close to the ground ; after which it pushes out 
new tufts, one or two stems of whicn are pre- 
served, and at a proper age produce manna as 
before. This tree is propagated by seed, and 
afterwards transplanting it. The wood is hard 
and heavy, of a bitter taste, and recommended 
in the dropsy. It thrives only in hot climates, 
and requires to be exposed to the north winds to 
make it productive ; but M. Denon is of opinion 
that it might be propagated, and would produce 
manna, in Provence in France. The Sicilian 
manna is dearer and more esteemed than that of 
Calabria, though the latter is more generally 
known and cultivated. The tree docs not grow 
in any other part of the island excepting about 
Carini, where it is a native. 

MAN'NKR, n. s. *\ Fr. tmmiere ; Ital. 

Man'nerly, (^ fnanicre ; Span, nui- 

Man'nkrliness, n. s, I rieire, mmiera. Mode; 

Man'ners, /)/m. J method ; habit ; cus- 

tom; peculiarity of any kind ; hence sort ; kind ; 
character of the mind, or behaviour; pro]>er 
behaviour. * Taken in the manner’ seems written 
for taken in the mainour. See Mainour. 

And thei clipiden hem and denounciden to hem, 
that on no marier thei schulden speke, neither teche 
in the name of ihesus. Wiclif. Dedis. iv. 

What manner of men were they whom ye slew ! 

Judges, 

The bread is in a nmnner common. 

1 Sam, xxi. 5. 

It is in a niantier done already ; 

For many carriages he hath dispatched 

To the sca-side. Shakspeare. King John, 

All manner 0^ men assembled here in arms against 
God’.s peace and the king’s : wc charge you to repair 
to your dwelling-places. Id, Henrq VI, 


Our griefs and not our manners reason now. Id. 
Ungracious wretch, 

Fit for the mountains and the. barbarous caves, 

W here manners nc^cr were preached. Id. 

Dear Kate, you and I cannot k)C confined within 
the weak list of a country’s fashion: we are the 
makers of manners, Kate. Id. 

Tut ; tut ; here’s a mannerly forbearance. Id. 
If the envy be general in a rntniurr upon all the 


ministers of an estate, it is tiuly upon the state it- 
self, Bacon* s Essays. 

The kinds of musick have most operation upon 
manners ; as, to make them warlike ; to make them 
soft and effeminate. Bacon. 

If I melt into melancholy while I write, I shall 
be tahen in the manner ; and I sit by one too tender 
to these impressions. Donne, 

The same act varies in the manner of doing, and 
in the intention of the doer. Bp. Hall, 

What m\..-,t our complete traveller stake down for 
this goodly furniture of his gentry! If not loss, 
danger ; danger of the best part, if not all : a dou- 


ble danger ; of corruption of reiigiony and depravi 
tion of manners, both capital. 

It can hardly be imagined how mac a diflbrenc 
was in the humour, disposition, and manner, of 
army under Essex, and the other under Waller. 

Clarendon, 

This universe we have possest, and luled. 

In a manner at our will, the affairs of earth. 

Milton. 

Others out of mannerliness and respect to God 
though they deny this universal soul of the universt 
yet have devised several systems of the universe. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Tn my divine Fiinilia make me blest. 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare; 

Possession, more than conquest, is my care. 

Djyden, 

Good manners bound her to invite 

The stranger dame to be her guest that night. 

Id. 

Every fool carries more or loss in his face the sig 
nature of his manners, more legible in some tha 
others. IJEsl range. 

'fhe real honest man, however plain or simple h 
appears, has that highest sjiecies, honesty itstdf, 1 
view ; and, instead of outward forms or symmetries 
is struck with that of inward character, tlie harmon 
and numbers of the heart, and beauty of the affec 
tions, vvliich form the manners and conduct of a tnil 
social life. Shaftesbury. 

None but the careless and the confident woiil 
rush rudely into the presence of a great man : aii< 
shall we, in our applications to the great God, tak 
that to he religion, which the common reasou c 
mankind will not allow to be manners! South, 

Ills princes are as much distinguished by thei 
manners as by their dominions ; and even thos 
among them, whose characters seem wholly made u 
of courage, differ from one another as to the particu 
lar kinds. Addison. 

Fools make a mo(‘k at sin, affront the God whuii 
we serve, and vilify religion ; not to oppose them 
by whatever mannerly names we may palliate thr- oi 
fence, is not modesty but cowardice, and a traitorou 
desertion of our allegiance to Christ. Rogers. 

'fhe temptations of prosperity insinuate them 
selves after a gentle, but very powerful, manner, 

Atterbnry. 

Asa man is known by his company, so a man’ 
company may l^e known by his ifuinTierof expressin, 
himself. Swift. 

V our passion bends 
Its forces against your nearest friends ; 

Which manners, clecency, and pride, 

Have taught you from the world to hide. 1(<> 

Some men have a native dignity in their mannrri 
which will procure them more regard by a look, tita 
others can obtain by the most imperious coTwinamls, 

Clarim> 

Augustinus docs in a manner confess the cliargt*. 

^ Baker. 

It is with books as with women, where acertm 
plainness of manner and of dress^ is more engaging 
than that glare of paint, and airs, and appare^ 
which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the ai 
fections. 

The force of his comick scenes has suffered littl 
diminution from the changes made by a century an 
a half in mannere or in words. 

Johnson. Preface to Shuhspeurc. 

Fear, lieing an apprehension! of pain or dwth, 
operates in a memner that resemUes actual 
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When CromweM fought for power, ami while he 
reigned « 

The proud protector of the power he gained, 
lleligion barsh^ intolerant, austere. 

Parent of manners like herself severe, 
prew a rough copy of the Christian face, 

Without the smile, the sweetness, or the grace. 

Cowper, 

Manner, in painting, a habitude that a man 
acquires in the three principal parts of painting, the 
management of colors, lights, and shadows; 
which is either good or bad according as the 
painter has practised more or less after the truth, 
with judgment and study. But the best painter 
is be who has no manner at all. The good 
or bad choice he makes is called gout. 

MANNUAJiTSBEKG, a mountain chain in 
Austria, extending from north to south, begin- 
ning at the frontier of Moravia, and terminating 
at the Danube. It divides tlic part of Lower 
Austria lying to the north of the Danube, into 
the quarter above and the quarter under the 
Mannhartsberg ; the former comprehending the 
tract extending from the above mountain on the 
east, to the frontier of Upper Austria west, and 
having an area of 1850 square miles. It is 
well cultivated and populous ; the chief products 
being corn, saffron, and an inferior wine. The 
Danube forms its souUiern boundary, and tlie 
principal town is Crems. 

The (quarter under the Mannhartsberg extends 
between the above mountain on the west, and 
the Hungarian frontier. Its form is square ; its 
area about 1900 square miles, and its produc- 
tions similar to those of the above quarter : but 
in the south-east district an immense quantity of 
poultry is bred for Vienna. It is watered north 
by the Theya, south by the Danube, and east by 
the March. The chief town is Rloster-Neuburg. 

MANNING (Owen), a celebrated antiquarian 
writer, was hoffi at Orlingbury in Nortliainpton- 
shire in 1721* lie received bis education at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, of which society 
he became fellow, and took the degree of B. D. 
ill 1753. In 1760 he obtained a prebend in the 
cathedral of Lincoln. In 1763 he was presented 
to the living of Godaiming, and in 1769 to that 
of Pepperharrow in Surrey, lie died in 1801. 
Mr. Manning published the Saxon Dictionary, 
begun by Mr. Lye; Illustrations of the Will of 
Alfred ; and two sermons. After his death his 
History and Antiquities of the County of Surrey 
was completed by Mr. Bray, in 3 vols. folio. 

Manning the Yards (Fr. rargerdu monde 
sur les vergues), the act of ranging the people 
on the yards, rigging. &c., either in honor ot 5ome 
illustrious visitor, upon hoisting the dag of some 
favorite admiral, or in commemoration of some 
aplendid victory. This exhibition has often 
proved fatal to some of our brave seamen, and 
therefore' ought to be dispensed with, unless 
upon very particular occasions, as from its very 
nature it must always be attended with consider- 
ubb danger ; and it is well known that many of 
our admirals are too firmly convinced of the 
attachment of their tars to require such a testi- 
inony of their jceal or affection ; and, much to 
their credit, have fori idden such a compliment 
to be paid them. 
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MANOMETER, or M a noscope, from fiavoc 
rare or thin, and fisrpeuft to measure; an in- 
strument to show or measure the alterations in 
the rarity or density of the air. The manometer 
differs from the barometer in this, that the latter 
only serves to measure the weight of the atmo- 
sphere, or of the column of air ovpr it ; but the 
former, the density of the air in which it is 
found ; which density depends not only on the 
weight of the atmosphere, but also on the action 
of heat and cold, &c. Authors, however, gene- 
rally confound the two together; and Boyle 
himself gives a very good manometer, under the 
name of a statical barometer. Manometers of 
a different kind were made use of by colonel 
Hoy, in his attempts to correct the errors of the 
barometer. ‘They were,’ says he, ‘of various 
lengths, from four to upwards of eight feet : 
they consisted of straight tubes, whose bores were 
commonly from one-fifteenth to one-twenty-fifth 
of an inch diameter. The capacity of the tube 
was carefully measured, by making a column of 
quicksilver, about three or four inches long, 
move along it from one end to the other. These 
S|)aces were severally marked with a fine-edged 
file on the tubes; and transferred from them to 
long slips of pasteboard, for the subsequent con- 
struction of the scales respectively belonging to 
each. The bulb, attached to one end of the 
manometer at the glass-house, was of the form of 
a pear, whose point being occasionally opened, 
dry or moist air could be readily admitted, and 
the bulb sealed again, without any sensible alter- 
ation in its capacity. The air was confined by a 
column of quicksilver, long or short, and with 
the bulb downwards or upw^ards, according 
to the nature of the proposed experiment. Here 
it must be observed that, from the adhesion 
of the quicksilver to the tube, the instrument 
will not act truly, except it be in a vertical 
position ; and even then it is necessary to give it 
a small degree of motion, to bring the quicksilver 
into its true place ; where it will remain in 
cquilibrio between the exterior ])ressure of the 
atmosphere on one side, and the interior elastic 
force of the confined air on tlie other. Hounded 
ice and water were used to fix a freezing point 
on the tube ; and, by means of salt and ice, the 
air was farther condensed, generally 4^^, and 
sometimes 5° or 6° below' zero. The ther- 
mometer and manometer were then placed in a 
tin vessel among water, which was brouglit into 
violent ebullition ; where having remained a 
sufficient time, and motion being given to the 
manometer, a boiling point was marked thereon. 
After this tlic fire was removed, arui the gradual 
descents of the piece of qiijyeksilver, correspond- 
ing to every 20'* of temji^ratiire in the thermo- 
meter, were successively marked on a deal rod 
applied to the manometer. It is to be observed, 
that both instruments, while in the water, were 
in circumstances perfectly similar; that is, the 
ball and bulb were at the bottom of the vessel. 
In order to be certain that no air had escaped by 
the side of the quicksilver, during the operation, 
the manometer was frequently placed a second 
time in melting ice. If the barometer had not 
altered between the beginning and end of the 
experiment, the quicksilver always became 
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stationary at or near the first mark. If any sud- 
den change had taken place in the weight of the 
atmosphere, during that interval, the same was 
noted, and allowance made for it in afterwards 
proportioning the spaces* Long tubes, with 
uores truly cylindrical, or of any uniform figure, 
are scarcely ever met with. Such, however, as 
were used in these experiments generally tapered 
in a pretty regular manner from one end to the 
other. The observed and equated manometrical 
spaces being laid down on the pasteboard con- 
. taining the measures of the tube, the 2T2® of the 
thermometer, in exact proportion to the sections 
of tfie boro, were constructed alongside of them ; 
hence the coincidences with each other were 
easily seen, and the number of therinometrical 
degrees answering to each manometrical space 
readily transferred into a table prepared for the 
purpose.’ See Pnfitmatics. 

MAN'OU, 7i s. Old Yr.mamnr; barbarous 
Lat. manerium. A legal rule or government. 
See below. 

Trouthc him sclfe over al and al 
Had chose his manor principal 
In her, that was his resting place. 

Chancer a Dreme, 

IMy parks, iny walks, my manora that 1 had, 

Ev’n now forsake me ; and of all my lands 
Js nulliing left me. Shahpmre, Heart/ VI, 

In these days, a manor ratlier signifies the jurisdic- 
tion and royalty incorporeal, than the land or site : 
for a mail may have a manor in gross, as the law 
terms it, that is, the right and interest of a court- 
baron, with the perquisites thereto belonging. 

CoicclL 

If parliament were to consider the sporting with re- 
putation of as much importance as sporting on ma- 
mrSf and pass an act for the jireservatioii of fame, 
there are many would thank tliein for the bill 

i^herUhm, 

Manor, from maneo, to stay, as being the 
usual residence of the owner, seems to have been 
a district of ground held by lords or great person- 
ages ; who kept in their own hands so much land 
as was necessary for the use of their families. 
These lands were called terra* dominicales, or 
demesne lands; being occupied by the lord, or 
doininus manerii, and his servants. The other, 
or tenemental lands, they distributed among 
their tenants; whicli, from the different modes 
of tenure, were called an<l distinguished by two 
different names. 1st. book land, or charter 
land, which was held by a deed under certain 
rents and free services, and in effect differed 
nothing from free soccage lands ; and hence have 
arisen most of the freehold b nams who hold of 
particular manors, and owe suit and service to 
the same. The other species was called folk 
land, which was held by no assurance in writing, 
but distributed among the common folk at the 
pleasure of the lord, and resumed at his dis- 
cretion; being indeed land held in villcnage. 
See Vrii.i ENACE. The residue of the manor, 
being uncultivated, was termed the lord’s waste, 
ami ‘^ei vcd for public roads, and for common of 
j.astnre to the lord and bis tenants. Manors 
ucr.; forinerlv calhid baronies, as they still are 
lordships; and each lord or baron was empow- 
ered to hold a domestic court, called the court 
liaiori for icdressing misdemeanors and nui- 


sances within the manor, and for settling disputes 
of property among the tenants. This court u 
an inseparable ingredient of every manor; and 
if the number of suitors should so fail as not to 
leave sufficient to make a jury or homage, 
that is, two tenants at the least, the manor 
itself is lost. Sec Court. In early times the 
king’s greater barons, who had a large extent of 
territory held under the crown, granted out fre- 
quently smaller manors to inferior persons to be 
held of themselves; which therefore now con- 
tinue to be held under a superior lord, who is 
called in such. cases the lord paramount over all 
these manors ; and his seignory is frequently 
termed an honor, not a manor ; especially if it 
has belonged to an ancient feudal baron, or 
has been at any time in the hands of the crown. 
In imitation whereof these inferior lords began 
to carve out and grant to others still more minute 
estates, to be held as of themselves, and, were so 
proceeding downwards in infinitum, till the 
superior lords observed that, by this method 
of subinfeudation, they Install their feudal profits 
of wardships, marriages, and escheats, which fell 
into the hands of those mesne or middle lords, 
who were the immediate superiors of the terre 
tenant, or him who occupied the land ; and also 
that llic mesne lords themselves were so impov- 
erished thereby, that they were disabled from 
performing their services to their own superiors. 
This occjisioncrJ, first, that provision in the 
thirty-second chapter of Magna Charta, 9 Hen. 
ill., that no man should cither give or sell his 
land, without reserving sufficient to answer the 
demands of his lord ; and, afterwards, the statute 
of Westminster 3, or quia emptores, 18 EJw. 1. 
c. 1, which directs that, upon all sal^s, or feoff- 
ments of land, the feoffee should hold the same, 
not of his immediate feoff'er, but of the chief lord 
of the fee, of whom such feoff'er himself held it. 
Hut, these provisions not extending to the king’s 
own tenants in capite, the like law concerning 
them is declared by the statutes of prwrogativa 
regis, 17 Edw. II. c. 6, and of 34 Edw. III. c. 
15, by wliich last all subinfeudations, previous 
to the reign of Edward I., were confirmed ; but 
all subsequent to that period were left open to 
the king’s prerogative. Hence it is clear, that 
all manors existing at this day must have existed 
as early as Edward I., for it is essential to a 
manor that tliere be tenants who hold of the 
lord ; and, by the operation of these statutes, no 
t(!iiant in capite since the accession of that 
prince, and no tenant of a common lord since 
tlie statute of quia emptores, could create any 
new tenants to hold of himself See Villen aoe. 

MANliESA, Minorosa, or Manxes, a large 
town of Spain, in Catalonia, on the river Car- 
dener, which a little below this place falls into 
the Llobregat. It has a castle,* six convents, 
and a church, together with various manufac- 
tures of silk (on an extensive scale), hats, gun- 
powder, .sugar of lead, and hair-cloth. Population 
9000. Twenty-nine miles N. N. W. of Barcelona. 

MANS, L*, a considerable town of France, 
the capital of the department of the Sarthe, 
on an eminence by the side of that river. A ® 
streets, though narrow, are airy and clean ; 
market-place is spacious ; and there are severs 
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agreeable promenades. The public buildings 
and institutions worth notice are the cathedral, 
and other churches, a public library, and muse- 
um, and the hospitals. Here are considerable 
manufactures of linen, sail-cloth, serge, flannel, 
druggets, and wax candles ; and smaller manu- 
^tures of leather, gloves, paper, and soap. 
This town was a place of consequence in the 
reign of Charlemagne, and has suflered severely 
from flres, and the civil wars of the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Population 18,500. 
Twenty miles south of'Alen^on, and seventy-five 
west by north of Orleans. 

MANSAllOWAU, Manas-sarowar, or, as it 
is called by the Tartars, Mapang, the lake of 
Brahma, is situated on the northern side of the 
Himmalaya Mountains, and is considered by the 
Hindoos one of the most sacred of their various 
places of pilgrimage. In the mythological poems 
mention is frequently made of two lakes, situated 
among the Himmalaya Mountains, named the 
Maiia Sarovara and the Vindu Sarovara, from 
which issue several of their sacred rivers. 
According to Prawn Poory, a travelling devo- 
tee, the Mansarowar Lake is situated on an ele- 
vated plain, covered with long grass, to the 
north of which is a conical hill, dedicated to 
Miihadeva. The Tartars are said to carry a 
p^toti of the ashes of their friends from a 
veiy great distance, to be thrown into the Ma- 
pang. For a long period it was supposed that 
thil lake was the source of the Ganges ; but it 
haa^>been well ascertained that that river ris^s 
from under a bed of snow on the south side of 
tlie Himmalaya chain. See (janges. 

Mr. Moorcroft vilited this lake in 1812, and 
is of opinion that it has no considerable outlet. 
His stay was, however, too short to allow of his 
making the complete circuit of it; and it has 
been conjectured, that although no riv#?r runs 
from it, It may nevertheless have some drains 
which carry off its superfluous waters into the 
Ilawan Lake, situated some miles to the west, 
and from which the river Suttelege, or Sutlege, 
has its rise, Mansarowar, or Mapang. is sup- 
posed to be situated about 31° ot N. lat., and 
81® of E. long. It is of an oval form ; being 
about fifteen miles in length from cast to west, and 
eleven broad from north to south. The water is 
very clear and wholesome. 

MANSE, n. 5 . > Lat. mansio. A residence ; 

Man'sion. 3 a farm and farm-house ; par- 
sonage-house : the lord’s house in a manor ; any 
important house or abode. 

All these are but ornaments of that divine spark 
within you, which, being descended from heaven, 
could not elsewhere pick out so sweet a munnon, 

SUlney, 

A fault no less grievous, if so be it were true, than 
if some king should build his ma/i^ion-hoiisc by the 
model of Solomon’s palace. Hooker, 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

Hig tnannan, and his titles in a place 

From whence himself does fly ! no loves us not. 

Shahspeare, 

These poets near our princes sleep, 

And in one grave their ma7isiof»s keep. Denham. 

ITiy moTuton wants thee, Adam ; rise, 
first man, of men innumerable ordained ; 
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First fiuher ! called by tliee, I come thy guide 
To the garden of bliss, ihy seat prepared. J/dftoi. 

A inamim is provided for thee ; more fair 
Than this, and worthy Heaven’s peculiar care, 

Not framed of common earth. Dryiivi. 

Nor fears to crave 

Death, instant death, impatient for the grave. 

That seat of peace, that mcnision of repose. 

Where rest and mortals are no longer foes. 

Voting. 

And such in ancient halls and mansione drear 
May still lie seen ; but perforated sore. 

And drilled in holes, the solid oak is found. 

By worms voiacious eaten through and through. 

Cowper, 

MANSFELI) (Peter Ernest), count of, was 
descended from one of the most illustrious fami- 
lies in Germany. In 1552 he was taken prisoner 
at Ivoy, where he commanded. He was after- 
wards of great service to the Catholics at the 
battle of Montcontour. Being made governor of 
Luxemburg, he maintained tranquillity in that 
province, while the rest of the Netherlands was 
a prey to civil war. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the command of the Netherlands, and 
made a jirince of the empire, lie died at Lux- 
emburg March 21st, 1004, aged eighty-seven. 
His mausoleum in bronze, in the chapel bearing 
his name, at Luxemburg, is an admirable work. 
Abbe Schannat wrote his life in Latin, Luxem- 
burg, 1707. 

Mansfei.d (Ernest de), the illegitimate son of 
the count, by a lady of Malines, was educated at 
Brussels in the Homan Catholic religion. He 
was employed in the service of the king of Spain 
in the Netherlands, and in that of the emperor 
in Hungary, together with his brother Charles, 
count of Mansfeld. He was legitimated on 
account of his bravery by Hodolphus II. ; but 
his father’s posts and possessions in the Spanish 
Netherlands havingbecn refused ?iim, contrary to 
promise, he, in 1610, joined the Protestant 
])rinces. Being now become a most dangerous 
enemy of the house of Austria, who called him 
the Attila of Christianity, he placed himself in 
1610 at the head of the insurgents in Bohemia, 
and obtained possession ofPilsen in 1612. Though 
his troops were defeated in several battles, he 
penetrated into the palatinate, took several 
towns, ravaged Alsace, made himself master of 
Haguenau, and defeated the Bavarians. At 
length he was totally defeated by Walstein at 
Dassaii, in April, 1626. He gave up the com- 
mand of his remaining troops to the duke of 
Weimar, intending to pass into the Venetian 
states, but died in a village between Zara and 
Spalatro, A. D. 1626, aged forty-six. He was 
bold, intrepid in danger, and the most skilful 
iiegociator of his age. He possessed a natural 
eloquence, and knew how to insinuate himself 
into the hearts of those whom he wished to gain. 
He was greedy of others’ wealth, and prodigal of 
his own. Not wishing to die in his bed, be 
dressed himself in his finest robes, put on his 
sword, sat up,leaning upon two domestics, and in 
this position breathed his last. Having receiveil 
information that Cazel, in whom he placed the 
greatest confidence, had communicated his plans 
to the Austrian chief, he gave him 300 rix- 
dollars, and sent him to count Buquoy, with a 
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letter in these words, ‘ Cazcl being attached to 
you and not to me, I send him to you, that you 
may have the benefit of his services.* 

Mansff.i.d, a district of Saxony, to the west 
of Leipsic, formerly a county of the German 
empire, and dependent, as a fief, on Magdeburg 
and Saxony. Tlie area is 420 square miles, and 
population 60,000. 

Mansfeld, or Thal Mansff.ld, a town of 
Prussian Saxony, on the Thalbach, in the go- 
vernment of Merseburg. Po^iulation 1300. 
Forty-two miles VV. N. W. of Leipsic. 

MANSFIELD, a market town of Notting- 
liamshire, in the forest of Sherwood, 130 miles 
from London. Tt was anciently a royal demesne. 
It has a market on Thursday, and two fairs, lly 
an ancient custom of this manor, the heirs were 
declared of age as soon as born. It is a well-built 
town, and carries on a good trade in malt. Its 
market is well stocked with corn, cattle, &c. It 
has a charity-school for thirty-six boys. It has a 
small manufactory of stockings, and was for- 
merly noted for its soap. 

MANSIO, a term often mentioned in itinera- 
ries, denoting inns on the public roads to lodge 
in, at the distance of eighteen miles from each 
other. (lAictantius.) In the lower ages it came 
to denote an encampment for one niglit. (Lam- 
pridius.) 

Mansio, or Mansus, was sometimes also 
used in the same sense with hide ; that is, for 
as much land as one plough could till in a 
year. 

MANSIR, a beautiful town of Hindustan, in 
the province of liUhore, belonging to the Seiks. 
It is situated on the side of a large sheet of water, 
containing a variety of fishes, which are held 
sacred, and live nnmoloslcd by the natives. Long. 
74° 20' E., lat. 32° TiO' N, 

Manslatjohtfr may be either voluntary, 
upon a sudden heat; or involuntary, but in the 
commission of some unlawful act. These were 
called, in the Gothic constitutions, homicidia 
vulgaria; quaj aut casu, aut etiam sponte com- 
mittuntur, sed in subitaneo quodam iracunditc 
calore et impetu. Hence, in manslaughter, there 
can be no accessories before the fact; because it 
must be done without premeditation. 

Makslauohtfr, Involuntary, differs from 
homicide excusable by misadventure, in this : 
that misadventure always happens in consequence 
of a lawful act, but tliis species of manslaughter 
in consequence of an unlawful one. As if two 
ersons play at sword and buckler, unless by the 
ing’s command, and one of them kills the 
other : this is manslaughter, becciusi' the original 
act was unlawful ; but it is not murder, for the 
one had no intent to do the other any personal 
mischief. So where a person does an act, lawful 
in itself, but in an unlawful manner, and without 
due caution and circumspection ; as when a work- 
man flings down a stone or piece of timber into 
the street, and kills a man; this may be either 
misadventure, manslaughter, or murder, accord- 
ing to the circumstances under which the origi- 
nal act was done. If it were in a country village, 
when? few passengers are, ai d he calls out to all 
people to have a care, it is a misadventure only : 
but if jt were in London, or other populous 
towns, where people arc continually passing, it 


is manslaughter, though he gives loud warning; 
and murder, if he knows of their losing and 
gives no warning at all, for then it is malice 
against all mankind. In general, When an invo- 
iuntary killing happens in consequence Of an 
unlawful act, it will be either murder or man- 
slaughter, according to the nature of the act 
which occasioned it. If it be in prosecution of 
a felonious intent, or in its consequences naturally 
tending to blood-shed, it will be murder; but, if 
no more was intended than a merely civil tres- 
pass, it will only amount to manslaughter. 

Manslaughter, Volumtary. If, upon a 
sudden quarrel, two persons figld, and one of 
them kills the other, this is manslaughter : and so 
it is if they, upon such an occasion, go out and 
fight in a field ; for this is one continued act of 
passion : and tlie law pays that regard to liuman 
frailty, as not to put a hasty and deliberate act 
upon the same footing with regard to guilt. So 
also if a man be greatly provoked, as by pulling 
his nose, or other great indignity, and immedi- 
ately kills the aggressor ; though this is not ex- 
cusable sc defendendo, since there is no absolute 
necessity for doing it to preserve’ himself ; yet 
neither is it murder, for there is no previous 
malice; but it is manslaughter. But in this, and 
in every other case of homicide upon provoca- 
tion, if there be a sufficient cooling-time for pas- 
sion to subside and reason to interpose, and lh“ 
person so provoked afterwards kills the other, this 
is deliberate revenge, and not heat of blood, and 
accordingly amounts to murder. So, if a man 
takes another in the act of adultery with his wife, 
and kills him directly upon the spot; though this 
was allowed by the law of Solon, as likewise by 
the Roman civil law (if the adulterer was found 
in the husband’s own house), and also among the 
ancient Goths; yet in England it is not abso- 
lutely ranked in the class of justifiable homicide, 
as in case of a forcible rape, but it is manslaugh- 
ter. It is, however, the lowest degree of it; and 
therefore in such a case the court directedthe burn- 
ing in the hand to be gently inflicted, because 
there could not bo a greater provocation. Man- 
slaughter, therefore, on a sudden provocation, 
differs from excusable homicide se defendendo in 
this : that in one case there is apparent necessity, 
for self-preservation, to kill the aggressor ; in the 
other no necessity at all, being only a sudden act 
of revenge. 

Manslaughter, Punishment of. As to tlie 
punishment of this degree of homicide : the crime 
of manslaughter amounts to felony, b«i within 
the benefit of clergy ; and the offender shall be 
burnt in the hand, and forfeit all his goods and 
chattels. But there is one species of manslaughter, 
which is punished as murder, the benefit of cleipr 
being taten away from it by statute; namely, 
the offence of mortally stabbing another, though 
done upon sudden provocation. 'See Stabbing 
and Murder. 

MANSOURA, a considerable town of lower 
Egypt, built by the Saracens in the time of the 
crusades. It was the scene of several actions 
sustained by the French and English ; and is sup- 
posed by Dr. Pocock to be the /oan or Tams o 
more ancient times. Lord Valentia 
as beautifully situated on a high bank of the > 
and adorned with numerous mosques. 
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streets narrow, and the houses built of brick ; 
but a iburth part of it is in ruins. The trade is 
carried on by Syrian Christians, who export hne 
rice from the lake Menzaleh, and sal ammoniac. 
Hatchings chickens, by means of ovens, is carried 
on here to a great extent. Twenty-four miles 
S. S. W. of Damieita. 

MANSOURAU, a river of Algiers, anciently 
die Sisaris, which falls into the sea, about eigh- 
teen miles to the east of Boujeiah. There was 
formerly a town of the same name at its mouth. 

MANSTEIN (Christopher Herman dc), was 
bom at Petersburgh, Sej^mbcr 1st, 1711, and 
served long with great distinction as a colonel in 
the Russian armies. In 1745 he entered into the 
service of the king of Prussia ; was appointed 
major-general of infantry in 1754; and distin- 
guished himself on all occasions by his bravery 
and military knowledge. He was wounded at 
the battle of Kolin, and soon after killed near 
Leiitmeritz, in 1756i. He devoted his leisure 
momeots to study, and was acquainted with al- 
most all the languages of Europe. He wrote 
Histcuical, Political, and Military Memoirs of 
Russia, in French; published at Lyons, 1772, in 
2 yols. 8vo., with plans and charts. These rae- 
ilpirs commence with the death of C^atherine I. 

^nd end in 1744. A supplement is added, 
i^ch goes back to the times of the ancient Czarz. 

Hume caused these memoirs to be translated 
ii^to English, and published at London ; and soon 
a German tspmslation was published at 
llaroburgh ; a Pre^^h edition was published by 
M. Huber at Leipsic, in 1771 ; ana a new aud 
enlarged edition in 1782. 

MAN'SUKTE, > Lat. Tame; 

Man'suetuue, n.s. $ gentle; not ferocious or 
wild : tameness ; gentleness. 

The angry lion did present his paw, 

Which by consent was given to nuiumetude ; 

The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 
Humility did reach to fortitude. lierherl. 

This holds not only in doiiiestick and mansuete 
birds, for then it might be thought the effect of ci- 
curation or institution, but also in the wild. 

Ray on the Creation, 

MANSUS. See Manse. 

Mansus Presbytesi is a parsonage or vica- 
rage house for the incumbent to reside in. This 
was originally, and still remains, an essential part 
of the endowment of a parish church in Scotland, 
together with the glebe and tytlies. It is some- 
times called Presbyterium. 

MANTA, in ichthyology, a flat iish men- 
tioned by Ulloa, and others, as exceedingly hurt- 
ftil to the pearl-fishers, and which .^eems to be the 
same with that which Pliny has described under 
the name of nubes or nebula : ipsi ierunt (Uri- 
natores) el nubem quandam crassesoere super 
<^pita, planorum piscium similem, prementem 
co8> arcenlemque a reciprocando et ob stilos 
preacutos lineis annexes habere sese ; quia nisi 
perfossffi ita, non recedant caliginis et pavoris, 
vbitror, opere. Nubem enira sive nebulam 
(cujus nomine id malum appellant) inter aniroa- 
ha baud ullam quisquam. (Hist. Nat. 

bb. IX. cap. 46\ This accotint is much die same 
with that which the divers in the American seas 
of the manta, and the name of nube.<», v>r the 
oloud, is perfectly appUcal le to it, as it really 


seems to be a cloud to those who are in the water 
below it: the swimmers likewise carry long 
knives, or sharp sticks, to defend themselves 
against these fish. 

Manta, Bay of, on the west coast of South 
America, in the province of Guayaquil, and king- 
dom of Quito. It is twenty miles south of the 
equator, and had formerly pearl fisheries of con- 
siderable extent and success. The fish called 
manta abounds here, and is said to have deterred 
the fishers from diving. 

MANTEGNA (Andrew), was born in a village 
near Padua in 1451, and at first employed ia 
keeping sheep. He was placed with a painter, 
who adopted him, and made him his heir. At 
the age of seventeen he was employed to paint 
the altar of St. Sophia in Padua, and the four 
evangelists. James Bellini, who admired his 
talents, gave him his daughter in marriage. Man- 
tegna painted, for the duke of Mantua, the Tri- 
umph of C®sar, which is his chief-d’muvre, and 
has been engraved in nine plates. The duke 
made him knight of his order. The invention of 
engmving prints with the graver is ascribed to 
Mantegna. He died at Mantua in 1517. 

MANTEL, or Sax. mam- 

Man'tle, n. s.y V, a. & v. n. f til ; Swed. and 

Mantei.et', a Teut. mantel ; 

Man'tel-tree. 3 Old Fr. man- 

tel; Ital. and Span, manta', barbarous Lat. man- 
tellum. A cloak or cover *. mantel and mantcT-tree 
arc the cover or work that conceals a chimney ; 
a particular kind of fortification : to mantle is to 
cover ; disguise ; protect ; spread or diffuse ; 
gather on a surface ; to spread out the wings : 
mantelet is a diminutive oi mantel. 

His cote ariuure was of a cloth of tars. 

Couched with perles white, and round and gret» ; 

His sandel was of hrenl gold new ybetc ; 

A mantelet upon his shoulders hanging 
Bret-ful of rubies red, as fire sparkling. 

Chaucer. Cant. Tales. 

By w'hieh the beauty of the earth appears, 

The divers-coloured nuuitle which she wears. 

Siindus, 

Wc, well-covered wdth the night’s black mantle. 

At unawares may beat down Edward’s guard. 

And seize himself. Shaksjware, Henry VI. 

Poor 'Torn drinks the green mantle of the standing 
pool. Id. hing Lear. 

As the morning steals upon the nigl»t, 

Melting the darkness ; so the rising senses 

Begin to chace the ignorant fumes, that mantle 

Their clearer reason. Id- TemjTesi. 

There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to bo drest in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, f^aksjware. 

My frail fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in bliss, ami mantkth most at ease ; 

Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart's desire with most contentment please. 

Sjh'Hser. 

The herald and children are cloathed with mantles 
of satlin ; but the herald’s mantle is streamed with 
gold. 

It drinketh frcsii. flowereth, and maniUth exceed- 
ingly. 

from the Italians wc may learn how to raise fair 
nuinlcts within thtj rooms, and how to disguise the 
shafts of chimnies. }Votton. 
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Their Actions were disguised with mantles^ very 
usual in times of disorder, of religion and justice. 

Hayunrd, 

The swan with arched neck, 

Between her white wings mantling, rows 
Her state with oary feet. MiltoiCi Paradise Lost* 
The pair that clad 

Each shoulder broad, carao mantling o*er his breast 
With regal ornament. Id. 

"I’he mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant. Id. 

Before the sun. 

Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless inhnitc. Milton, 

I saw them under a green mantling vine, 

That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 
Plucking ripe clusters. Id. 

Upon loosening of his mantle^ihe eggs fell from 
him at unawares, and the eagle was a third time 
defeated. V Estrange. 

When numXling blood 

Flowed in his lovely cheeks ; when his bright eyes 
Sparkled with youthful fires ; when every grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the son . 

Smith. 

A specious veil from his broad shoulders flew. 
That set the unhappy Phaeton to view ; 

The flaming chariot and the steeds it shewed, 

And the whole fable in the mantle glowed. 

Addison. 

Dan Pope for thy misfortune grieved. 

With kind concern and skill has weaved 
A silken web; and ne'er shall fade 
Its colours : gently has he laid 
The mantle o’er thy sad distress. 

And Venus shall the texture bless. Prior. 
You’ll sometimes meet a fop, of nicest tread. 
Whoso mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gag. 

And where his mazy waters flow. 

He gave the mantling vine to grow 
A trophy to his love. 

Fenton s Ode to Lord Govrr. 
If you break any china on the mantletree or cabi- 
net, gather up the fragments. ^ift. 

From plate to plate your eyc-V»alls roll. 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 

llis friends around the deep affliction mourned, 
Felt all his pangs, and groan for groan returned. 

In anguish of their hearts their mantles rent, 

And seven long days in solemn silence sjient. 

Young. 

Earth receives 

Gladly the thickening mantle ; and the green 
And tender blade, that feared the chilling blast. 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil. Cmvpcr. 
Mantel, or Mantle-Tree, m .irchitectiire, 
the lower part of a chimney, or piece of 
timber which is laid across the jamb ., and sus- 
tains the compartments of the chimney-piece. 

MANTFiS, a well built town in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Oise, and on the banks of 
the former river. The principal street is termi- 
nated by an elegant bridge ; and a fine chateau 
is embosomed in woods, on the other side of the 
Seine. Population 4300. llurty-one miles 
W.N.W. of Paris. 

MANTlCIIOllA, a name given by the Roman 
authors to a fierce and terrible creature, whicli 
they describe from the Greeks, who call it some- 
times also maiitichora : but, wheu they write more 


correctly, martichora and martiora. The name 
man-tiger is formed on the sound of the Roman 
name, though expressing a very different sense. 
The whole story of this animal seems founded on 
that affection for the marvellous so common to 
travellers ; and probably the mantichora was only 
a species of the large hyaena, which being at first 
ill described, afterwards more and more wonders 
were added, till all shadow of truth was lost. 

MANTINCEA, in ancient geography, a town 
situated in the south of Arcadia, on the confines of 
Laconia (Ptolemy), called afterwards Antigonea, 
in honor of king Antigonus. It is memorable 
for a battle fought in its neighbourhood, between 
the Thebans and Spartans, in which fell the 
celebrated commander Epaminondas. See 
Thebes. 

MANTIS, in entomology, a genus of insects 
belonging to the order of hemiptera, the charac- 
ters of which are these : the head is unsteady, 
and appears, from its continual nodding motion, 
to be but slightly attached to the thorax : the mouth 
is armed with jaws, and furnished with filiform 
palpi : the antennae are setaceous ; the four wings 
are membranaceous, and wrapped round the 
body; the under ones folded : the anterior or first 
pair of feet are compressed, armed on the under 
side with teeth like a saw, and terminated by a 
single nail or crochet : the four hinderinost am 
gressorii, or formed rather for advancing slowly 
than for performing quick movements. Tlte 
thorax is extended to a considerable length, nar- 
row, and throughout of equal size. The name 
mantis denotes soothsayer, because it has been 
imagined that this insect, by stretching out 
its fore feet, divined and pointed out those things 
that were asked of it. The insect often rests on 
its four hinder legs only, and, holding the two 
fore ones raised up, joins them together, which 
has occasioned its being called by the people ot 
Languedoc, where it is very common, pregadieu, 
as if it prayed to God. They also say, that this 
creature shows the way when asked, because it 
stretches its fore legs sometimes to the right, and 
sometimes to the left : and indeed it is considered 
as almost sacred, and must not be hurt. Its 
color is all over of a brownish green. The young 
ones have more of the green, the old more of ilie 
brown, cast. It deposits its eggs collected into 
a hemispherical parcel, flat on one side ; and con- 
taining two rows of oblong eggs placed trans- 
versely, and one row of shells placed longitudi- 
nally, in form of a roof, one over tlie other, which 
cover the joining of the two rows of eggs. The 
whole parcel is light, and as it were composed of 
very thin parchment. The insects, in their most 
perfect state, are generally of very beautiful green 
colors, which soon fade, and become the color of 
dead leaves. Thei r elytra, bearing so strong a re- 
semblance to the leaves of some plants, have 
procured them the name of creeping or walking 
leaves. See Entomology. 

Mantle, or Mantling, in heraldry, that ap- 
pearance of folding of cloth, flourishing, orura- 
pery, which in any achievement is drawn about 
a coat of arms. See Heraldry. . 

MANTO, in fabulous history, the daugliter ot 
Tircsias, and like her father strongly inspired wi i 
prophecy. She was so highly esteemed, 
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when the Argivea pillaged Thebes, they thought 
they could not acquit their vow of consecrating 
to Apollo the most precious thing in their plunder, 
without offering to him this young woman. She 
was therefore sent to the temple of Delphi. But 
this did not engage her in any vow of contin- 
ency ; for she bore a son called Amphilochus to 
Alcmeon, who had been generalissimo of the 
army which took Thebes ; and a daughter named 
Tisiphone, These children were the fruits of an 
amour carried on during the madness which had 
seised Alcmeon, after he had put his mother to 
death. Virgil says she went into Italy, and had 
a son who built Mantua. 

MANTUA, n. s. I Fr. manteau ; Spanish 

Man'tuamaker. S manto, a mantle. A lady’s 
gown or dress ; a dress maker. 

By profession a mdntuamalcer : I am employed by 
the most fashionable ladies. Addison's Guardian, 

Not Cynthia, when her mantua's pinned awry, 

K’er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 

As thou, sad virgin I for thy ravished hair. Popfi. 

How naturally do you apply your hands to each 
other’s lappets, ruffles, and mautiuss. Su ijt, 

Mantua, a province of Austrian Italy, ad- 
joining the duchies of Parma and Modena. It 
has a superficial extent of 880 square miles ; and 
a population of 214,000. The surface of the 
country is level and fertile, being watered by the 
Po, the Oglio, the Mincio, the Sechio, and several 
smaller streams. The chief products are corn, 
rice, hemp, flax, fruit, and vines. Little wood 
is found in this province; and some marshy 
tracts are unproductive : the mineral productions 
are also inconsiderable. The former duchy was 
of larger extent than the present province of this 
name. The Gonzaga family acquired it in the 
fourteenth century, and continued to govern it 
until the war of the Spanish succession, when the 
reigning duke espoused the Bourbon cause, and 
lost this territory to Austria in 1706. Jn 1796, 
being seized by the French, it was formed into 
the department of the Mincio, in the teinporjiry 
kingdom of Italy, but was restored to the empire 
in 1814. 

Mantua, in ancient and modern geography, a 
city of Italy, and now the capital of the Austrian 
district or delegation of this name. It was anciently 
a town of Gallia Transpadana, and situated on 
the Mincius, a river running from the lake Bena- 
cus. It is said to have been founded even before 
Home, by Bianor or Oenus, the son of Manto ; 
and was the ancient capital of Etruria. When 
Cremona, who had followed the interest of Bru- 
tus, was given to the soldiers of Octavius, Man- 
tua also, which was in the neighbourhood, shared 
the common calamity, and many of the inhabit- 
ants were tyrannically deprived of their posses- 
sions. Virgil, who was among them, and a native 
of the town, applied for redress to Augustus, and 
obtained it on account of his poetical talqnts. 

In modem times it has always held a distin- 
guished rank, and is a large city, having eight 
gales and about 20,000 inhabitants. The streets 
jre broad and straight, and the houses well 
built. It is very strong by situation as vveli as 
by art; lying in the middle of the Lago di 
Mantua, formed by the rive r M incio. This lake 


is twenty miles in circumference, and two broad 
having four different ramifications, culled the 
lakes of Mezo, Paivolo, Sopro, and Sotto. 
There is no access to the city but by two cause- 
ways which cross this lake, and which are 
strongly fortified ; so that the city has been con- 
sidered as one of the strongest in Europe ; and 
the allies in 1 745, though their army was in the 
duchy, durst not undertake the siege. On the 
main land opposite is the important suburb of 
Cerese. Mantua was besieged, however, by the 
French in 1796, and first invested by order of 
Buonaparte on the 4lh of June. On the 16th 
of July the garrison made a sortie, but were 
forced to retreat with the loss of 600 men. On 
the 18th the French opened their trenches, ayd 
on the 19th set fire to the city in various places. 
On the 29lh general Wurmser attacked the 
French lines, destroyed their trenches, relieved 
the fort, raised the siege, and took 140 pieces of 
cannon. But on the 24th of August following, 
the French, under general Sahuguet, again block- 
aded the town; and on the 15th of September 
forced the Austrians to retire into it, with a loss 
of 2500 men, twenty cannon, &c., and took Fort 
St. (icorge. On the 23d of November general 
W' urniser made a third sortie, with the loss of 
200 men ; and at last, after having been reduced 
to such straits that 5000 horses were killed and 
eaten during the siege, he surrendered it to the 
French by capitulation, on the 2d of February 
1797, with 559 cannon, 17,115 small arms, a 
vast quantity of other military stores, and the 
whole remains of his army. In July 1799 Man- 
tua was again besieged by the Austrians under 
general Kray, to whom it at last surrendered. 

The public squares are spacious and elegant. 
Of the latter, the most noted is the Piazza di 
Virgilio, used as a promenade. In its centre is 
a column of raarbie called Virgil’s monument, 
resting on a pedestal of the same material, with 
a bronze statue of the poet at top. On the four 
Sides of the pedestal are suitable inscriptions. 
The cathedral of Mantua is a beautiful build- 
ing, nearly on the same plan as the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome. It is sur- 
mounted by a fine dome, and adorned in the 
interior with Corinthian pillars, and a number 
of paintings. Of the other churches of the city 
the only one that deserves notice is that of St. 
Andrew, the interior of which is finely paintetl. 
The other buildings are the Palazzo della Gius- 
titia; the palace of the (Jonzaga family ; the one 
which, from its shape, bears the name of the 
Palazzo di T. ; and the Corte with its hall. Be- 
sides these, may be mentioned the university, 
an arsenal, the Jewish synagogue, and the public 
library. Mantua also contains several valuable 
collections of paintings, and a gallery of anti- 
quities, belonging to the Academy of Arts. 

Between 4000 and 5000 Jews live in a dis- 
tinct quarter of the town, and have a consider- 
able share of the trade : which in the silk manu- 
factory and its adjuncis is still considerable; 
those of leather ami woollens are also of import- 
ance. In summer and autumn, from thd stag- 
nation of the waters of the lake, the air becomes 
unhealthy, and the better classes retire to the 
neighbouring shores. It is seventy miles \V. S. 
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W. of Vienna, and the wrae distance E. S. E. 
of Milan. 

MANTUAN (Baptist), a famous Italian poet, 
bora at Mantua in 1448. He took his name 
iiom the town, bein^ an illegitimate child. In 
his youth, he applied to Latin poetry, which he 
cultivated all his life. Uo entered among the 
Carmelites, and became general of the order; 
though he quitted that dignity upon some dis- 
gust in 1315, and died the year following. 
The duke of Mantua, some years after, erected a 
marble statue to his memory crowned with lau- 
rel, and placed it next to that of Virgil, liis 
works were collected and published at Paris, in 
3 vols. folio, in 1513, with the commentaries of 
St. Murrhon, S. Brant, and I. Badius. 
MANTJAL, aJj. & n. s.'j All of Lat. manus, 
Man'uary, f the hand. Manual 

Maku'brium, 4 is, performed or used 

Manuduc'tion. J by the hand ; a small 

book, or one that may be conveniently carried in 
the hand : manuary is used as a substantive, by 
Bishop Hall, as synonymous with manual : manu- 
brium, a handle i raanuduction, guidance by the 
band. 

For what learning is that, which the seas, or Alps, 
or Pyrenees have engrossed from ns I what profession, 
cither liberal or nmnuary, wherein the greatest masters 
have not been at least equalled by our home-bred 
islanders? Up. Hall. 

'I'hc treasurer obliged himself to procure some 
declaration under his majesty’s sign rminnal. 

Clarendon, 

This fnamial of laws, stiled the confessor’s laws, 
contains but few heads. 

ffale's Common Imw England. 
'I’hat they are carried by the manvdueiion of a rule, 
is evident from the constant regularity of their mo- 
tion. Glavville. 

• We find no open tract, or constant act i<m, in 

this labyrinth, Browne'* Vulf^ar Errours. 

Though the sucker move easily enough up and 
down in tlie cylinder by the help of the manttltrium, 
yet, if the manubrium be taken off, it will require a 
considerable strength to move It. Bogle. 

In tliose prayers which arc recommended to the use 
of the devout persons of your church, in the manuals 
and olFices allowed them in our own language, they 
would he careful to liave nothing they tliought scan- 
dalous. StiUin»Jleet. 

The speculative part of painting, without the as- 
sistance of mamuil optTation, can never attain to that 
{lerfection which is its object, Drgdens Dufre*noy. 

This is a direct manuduclion to all kind of sin, by 
abusing the conscience with undervaluing jiersuasions 
concerning the malignity and guilt even of the foulest. 

South. 

Manual is a service book U9e<l i»; the church 
of Rome, containing the rites, directions to the 
priests, and prayers used in the administration 
of the sacraments, the form of blessing holy 
water, and the service used in processions. 

The Manual and Platoon Exr.Rcisi, in the 
army, no longer makes a regular part of a review, 
but only is gone through, when particularly 
called for by the reviewing general. Sentries 
posted witli shouldered arms are permitted after- 
wards to support, but not to slope them. On 
the approach of an officer they immediately 
carry their an. us, and put themselves into their 
prO|)er position, which is not to be done at the 


instant he passes, but by the time he is within 
twenty yards of their post, so that Uie? may be 
perfectly steady before he comes up. Corporals 
marching with reliefs, or commanding detach* 
ments, or divisions, will cany’ their arms ad- 
vanced; for which purpose, a soldier, when 
promoted to that rank, must be taught the pogj. 
tion of advanced arms. There are some peculiar 
words of command at the manual exercise of 
tlie grenadiers, when ajpart from the battalion 
and also for the cavalry and artillery. * 

MANUDUCTOU, from Latin, manus, hand, 
and duco, I lead, an ancient officer in the Latiii 
church, who, from the middle of the choir, gave 
the signal for the choristers to sing, and marked 
the measure, beat time, and regulated the music. 
The Greeks called him Mesachoros, because 
seated in the middle of the choir. 

MANLKli (Pierre), a demagogue of the 
French revolution, born in low life, was yet 
well educated, and, going to Paris young, com- 
menced his career as an author, by nublishincr 
Essai llistorique et J'olitique siir la Vie de Si, 
Louis. He then became tutor in a banker’s fa- 
mily, from which he obtained a small pension. 
Resuming his pen, he produced several pam- 
phlets, among which was one called 1 a Police 
DevoiKic, for winch he was sent for a short time 
to the Bastile. On the occurrence of political 
commotions, he became a partizan of the jacobin 
principles. In 1789 he had an office under the 
municipality of Paris; and in November 1791 
obtained the place of attorney of the commune. 
He was for a time ono of the most active and 
dangerous enemies of royalty, and appears to 
have been deeply implicated in the massacres 
which look place in the begina ng of September 
1792. Immediately after he was nominated a 
deputy to the national convention, when he de- 
tached himself from the jacobin party; and on 
the trial of the king voted for his imprisonment 
during the war. Other unpopular ineaSRres 
which he advocated obliged him to resign in 
January 1793, and he retired to Montargis his 
native place, we believe, where he narrowly es- 
caped being assassinated : a few months after 
he was arrested, and sent to the scaffold Nottem- 
ber 1 4th, 1793. 

MANUFAC'TURE,n.». & v.c.'k Fr. wa- 

Manukac'iouy, n. s. S nufactun , 

Man u f ac't u r k r. J lAt. manus, 

and /ftcm, to make. The art or practice of con- 
structing any piece of workmanship ; any thing 
made by art : to make by art or labor ; employ 
in work, or work up : a manufactory is a place 
where such work is ordinarily performed ; a ma- 
nufacturer, the proprietor, conductor, or work- 
man. 

Heaven’s power is infinite : earth, air, and sea, 

The manufacture mass the making power 

The peasants are cloathed in a coarse kind of can- 
vas, ther mani^actwrs of the country. Addison. 

In the practice of artificers and the mawfaotn^ 

of various kinds, the end being proposed, we find ou 

ways of composing this for the several uses of mmian 
life. 

May not the peaceable, the industrious inhabitant 
of Manchester say, 1 call upon the laws to afforu ro 
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protection ; and, if the laws in this country Cannot 
afford it» depend upon it, I and my manufactw‘t$ 
iiittst emigrate to some country where they can. 

Canning, 

MAN'UMISE, v.fl.’l lAi, manumitto. To 
JVIanumis'sion^ n. i. > set free ; dismiss or dis* 
jyiANOMiT^, v.a. 3 charge from bondage: 
the hrst of these verbs seems altogether redun- 
dant in our language : manumission is the act 
or instrument whereby liberty is given. 

A constant report of a danger so imminent run 
through the whole castle, even into the deep dun- 
geons, by the compassion of certain ffutnumised slaves. 

KvoUes. 

Slaves wore iron rings until their manumission or 
preferment. Hrowne's Vulgar Krrours, 

lie presents 

To thee, renowned for piety and force, 

Poor captives manummdt and matchless horse. 

Waller. 

Thou wilt beneatli the burden bow. 

And glad receive the manumitting blow 
On thy shaved slavish head. 

Drgdeiis Juvenai, 

Manumit and release him from those drudgeries to 
vice, under which those remain who live without God. 

Government of the Tongue, 
'file pileus was somewhat like a night-cap, as the 
symbol of liberty, given to slaves at their manumission, 

Arbutknot. 

Happy day that breaks our chain ; 

That manumits ; that calls from exile home. 

Young, 

Manumission is derived from the I-Atin 
manus, hand, and mitterc, to send ; quia servus 
mittebatur extra manum seu potestatem domini 
sui. Some authors define manumission an act 
by which a lord enfranchises bis tenants, who 
till that lime had been his vassals, and in a state 
of slavery. Among • the Romans, the manu- 
mission of slaves was performed tliree ways: 

1. When, with his master’s consent, a slave had 
his name entered in the census or public register 
of the citizens. 2. When the slave was led be- 
fore the praetor, and that magistrate laid his 
wand, called vindicta, on his head. 3. When 
the master gave the slave his freedom by his 
testament. Servius Tullius is said to have set 
on foot the first manner ; and P. Valerius Pub- 
licola the second. A narticular account is given 
of the third in Juslniian’s Institutes. It was 
not necessary that the praetor should be on bis 
tribunal to peiform the ceremony of manumis- 
sion : he did it any where, in his house, in the 
street, he. He Idid the rod on the slave's head, 
pronouncing these words, Dico eum liberum 
esse more Quiritum, ‘ 1 declare him a freeman, 
after the manner of the Romans.’ This done, 
he gave the rod to the lictor, who s! ruck the 
slave with it on the head, and afterwards with 
his hand on his face and bark ; and the notary 
or scribe entered the name of the new freeuiau 
m the register, with the reasons of his manu- 
mission . The slave had likewise his head shaved, 
and a cup given him hy. his master as a token 
of freedom. Tertuttian adds, that he had then 
also a third name given him : if tins were so, 
three names were not a token of nobility, but of 
freedom. Constantine ordered the manumissions 
at Rome to be performed in Uie churches. Of 
manumission there have aluO been various forms 


in England. In the time of William I. villeini 
were manumitted, by the roaster delivering them 
by the right hand to the viscount, in full court, 
showing them the door, giving them a lance and 
a sword, and proclaiming them free. Others 
were manumitted by charter. There was also 
an implicit manumission ; as, when the lord 
made an obligation for payment of money to the 
bondman at a certain day, or sued him where he 
might enter without suit, and the like. 

MANURE', V. a. & n. Fr. manouvrer ; 
Mani/uable, fLat. manu operor, 

Manu'rance, 71. i To cultivate or dress 
Manurf/ment. Jby manual labor: 

hence to dung, or fatten land by art ; the dung 
or compost so used : manurable is capable of or 
fit for cultivation : manurance and manurement, 
cultivation ; improvement. 

As the fertilest ground must be manured ; so must 
the highest flying wit have a Dajdalus to guide him. 

Sir V. Sid7ieu. 

Although there should none of them [fall by the 
swonl, yet they being kept from manurance ^ and their 
cattle from running abroad, by this hard restraint 
they would quickly devour one another. 

Spenser on Ireland, 

The tminurement of wits is like that of soils, where, 
before the pains of tilling or sowing, men consider 
what the mould will bear. Wutton on Education, 
They mock our scant manuring, and recpiire 
More liands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 

Milton. 

This book gives an account of the mannrnhle lands 
in every manor. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 

The fat manure with heavenly firo is wanned. 

Drgden. 

Mud makes an extraordinary manure for land that 
is sandy. Morlimer'e Husbandry, 

Revenge h<*r slaughtered citizens, 

Or share their fate : the corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of ’riiessaly, while we 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. Addison. 
Fragments of shells, reduced by the agitation of 
the sea to powder, arc used for the manuring of land. 

Woodward, 

Manure. See Run at. Economy. 
MAN'USCRIPT, n. s. Fr. manuxerii ; Latin 
manuscriptum. A written book ; any writing. 

Any manuscript roll, written by the hand of a fa- 
mous man, is laid up amongst our jewels. 

Bp. Hall. 

Her majesty nas penise<l the manuscript of this 
opera, and given it her approbation. Ihyden. 

A collection of rare m/iwMscrtpf#, exquisitely written 
in Arabick, and sought in the most remote parts by 
the diligence of Krpenius, the most excellent linguist, 
were upon sale to the Jesuits. IFotlow. 

He grinds divinity of other days 
Down into modern use : transforms old print 
To zig-zag manuscript , and cheats the eyes 
Of gallery critics by a thousand arts. Cowper 

A Manuscript is a book or paper written 
with the Kami ; by which it stands opposed to a 
printed book or paper. A manuscript is usually 
denoted by MS. and in tlie plural by MSS. : 
public libraries are principally valuable for the 
number of ancient MSS. deposited in them. In 
examining MSS. diat were written before the 
invention of printing, it is necessary to know 
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their nature, to be able to read them freely and Manutius (Paul), the fon of Aldus, 
without error, and to judge of their antiquity, brought up as a printer, and acquired, by a con- 
As there are scarcely any of the ancient codes tinual reading of Tully, such a purity in writing 
now remaining written on the Egyptian paper, Latin, that even Scaliger allows nas been scarcely 
or on wood, ivory, &c., we have only to consider ever exceeded. Pope Pius IV. placed him at 
those that are written on parchment or vellum, the head of the apostolical press, and gave him 
membraneos, and such as are written on paper, the charge of the Vatican library. His Epistles 
Ohartaceos. The former are in most esteem, are highly labored ai^l very correct. He had 
With regard to the character, these codes are also a very profound ..knowledge of antiquity; 
written either in square and capital letters, or in and he published an edition of Cicero's works,* 
half square, or round and small letters. Those with Commentaries, in 4 vols. folio, Venice* 
of the first kind are the most ancient. There 1523. He also published an original work, De* 
are no intervals between the words, no letters Legibus Romanorum ; which is reckoned his 
different from the others at the beginning of any masterpiece. He died in 1574. 
word, no points, nor any other distinction. The Manutius (Aldus), the Younger, the son of 
codes that are written in letters that are half Paul, was esteemed one of the most learned 


square resemble those we have in Gothic cha- 
racters, as well for the age as the form of the 
letters. Such as are written in round letters are 
not so ancient as the former, and are not older 
than the ninth or tenth century. These have 
spaces between the words, and some punctu- 
ation. They are likewise not so well written as 
the preceding, and are frequently disfigured 
with comments. The codes are divided, accord- 
ing to the country, into Lombard, Italian, 
Gaulic, Franco-Gaulic, Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, &c. 
In the ancient Greek books, they frequently ter- 
minated the periods of a discourse, instead of 
other divisions, by lines; and these divisions 
were called in Latin versus, from vertendo : for 
which reason these lines are still more properly 
named versus than line®. At the end of a work, 
they put down the number of verses of which 
it consisted, that the copies might be more easily 
collated ; and it is in this sense we are to under- 
stand Trebonius, when he says, that the pandects 
contain 150,000 pene versuum. These codes 
were likewise vel probae vel deterioris not®, 
more or less perfect, not only with regard to the 
calligraphy or beauty of the character^but to the 
correction of the text. In ancient codes, the 
abbreviations are distinguished according as 
they have been used in different centuries. Thus, 
for example, A. signifies Aulus ; C. Cains ; 1). 
Decimus; Ap. Appius; Cn. Cneius; Aug. Imp. 
Augustus Imperator. The characters that are 
called not® are such as are not to be found in 
the alphabet; but whicfa|g^twithstanding, sig- 
nify certain words. AlllHIe are explained in a 
copious manner by Vossius, and in the Chro- 
fiicon Gotvicense. See Abkrkviatton. Lastly, 
the learned divide all the ancient codes into 
codices minus raros, rariores, editos, et anec- 
dotes. 

MANUTIUS (Aldus), the first of those cele- 
brated Venetian printers who were as illustrious 
for their learning as for their great skill in their 
profession. He was born at Bassano in Italy 
about the middle of the fifteenth century; and 
hence is sometimes called Bassianp?, though 
generally better known by the name of Aldus. 
He was the first who printed Greek neatly and 
correctly ; and acquired so much reputation by 
it, that whatever was finely printed was prover- 
bially said to have * come from the press of 
Aldus.' He published a Greek grammar; with 
Notes upon ilomcr, Horace, &c. He died at 
V^enice in 1516. 


men of his time. Clement VIII. gave him the 
direction of the Vatican printing-house; but 
probably the profits of that place were very small, 
as Manutius was obliged to accept of a profes- 
sorship of rhetoric, and to sell the excellent 
library which his father and uncle had collected 
with extraordinary care, and which contained 
80,000 volumes. lie died in Rome in 1597. 
He wrote, 1. Commentaries on Cicero. 2. A 
Treatise on Orthography. 3. Three books of 
Epistles ; and other works in Latin and Italian, 
wnich are esteemed. 

MAN'Y, cu/j. Sc n.s. " Sax. maenig ; writ- 
Man'y-colored, a(/;. ten also in Saxon, ac- 
ManV-cornered, to Mr. Lye, mcenejeo, 
Man^y-headed, ^^maneyo, inaBnijeo, 
Man'y-languaged, mamijo, ma?niju, 
ManV-peopled, memo, mmniu, ma- 
Man'y-times, adv. J nyjeo, mane 2 ;eo, ma- 
nipif manije, manijo, meiiejeo, m©ne 3 o, me- 
neju, menijeo, menijo, meniju, memo, meimi: 
all ,of which Mr. Thomson traces to the Goth. 
7 na, much, and anig, some or any. Numerdus; 
.several; considerable or indefinite in nuni|>er; 
powerful : a multitude ; a large number, ^eu 
collectively: the compounds do not seem to 
require explanation. 

For manye sehulen come in my name, and schulen 
seyc, I am Crist; and thei schulen dissceyve manye. 

Wielif* Mntth, xxiv. 
Both men and women, as many as were willing- 
hearted, brought bracelets. Exodus xxxv. 22. 
He from the manypeofied city flies ; 

Contemns their labours, and the divers cries. 

Sandyi. 

Some of the wiser, seeing that a popular licence is 
indeed the manyheaded tyranny, prevailed with the 
rest to make Musidorus their chief. Sidney* 

After him the rascal many ran, 

Heaped together in rude rabblement. 

Faem Queene* 
The proud Duessa came. 

High mounted on her manyheaded beast, td. 

O thou fond many ! with what loud applause 
Did’st thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke. 

* Shakspeare, 

A care-craz*d mother of a numy children. id. 
Thou art a collop of my flesh. 

And for thy sake have I shed many a tear. Id, 
He hears not me, but on the other side, 

A manycoloured peacock having spy'd, 
lA»aves him and me. Donne, 

When many atoiQg descend in the air, the saino 
cause which makcl. them be many, makes them he 
light in proporti^ ^ their multitude. Uigby* 
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manttheaded beast liath broke, 

Or shaken from his head, the royal yoke. 

Denham, 

This yet I apprehend not, why to those 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth. 
So many and so various laws arc given ; 

So many laws argue so many sins. Milton, 

The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led 
or driven, but by no means nt to guide themselves. 

South, 

So many, and many more than I can express, 
vastly great and precious advantages do accrue from 
piety. Barrow, 

The apostles never give the least directions to 
Christians to appeal to the bishop of Rome for a 
determination of the many differences which, in 
those times, happened among them. Tillotaon, 

Broad were their collars too, and every one 
Was set about with many a costly stone. 

Dry den. 

There, parting from the king, the chiefs divide. 
And wheeling East and West, before their many ride. 

* id. 

Search those manycornered minds. 

Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds. 

Id, 

Those were the preludes of his fate. 

That formed his manhood to subdue 
The hydra of the manyheaded hissing crew. Id, 
He is beset with enemies, the meanest of which is 
not without many and nuiny h way to the wreaking 
of a malice. L* Estrange. 

Many a child can have distinct clear ideas of two 
and three long before he has any idea of infinite. 

Locke, 

Seeing a great many in rich gowns, he was amazed 
to find that persons of quality were up so early. 

Addisofds Freefudder, 

They are Koman catholick in the device and le- 
gend, wliich are both manytimet taken out of tlie 
Scriptures. Addison, 

The hoary majesty of spades appears ; 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed. 

The rest his manycaiotared robe concealed. Pope, 
Seek A trides on /he Spartan shore ; 

He, wand’ring long, a wider circle made, 

And manylanguag^ nations has surveyed. Id, 
Near yonder copse, where once a ganlen smiled, 
Aud still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
Tliere, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
'I’he village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

Goldsmith, 

Thus matty a sad to-morrow came and went. 
Till, all my stot^k of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot. 

But, though 1 less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Cou'per, 

MAOUNA, or Massacre Island, one of the 
Navigator’s islands of the South Pacific Ocean, 
discovered by Bougainville, and visited by la 
Perouse, who calls it a beautiful and fertile 
island, producing the bread-fruit, orange trees, 
cocoa-nut, banana, guava, and plenty of fowls, 
•jegs, and dogs. In the space of twenty-four 
hours he procured 500 hogs here, and ,au ira- 
wiense quantity of fruit. But the iii habitants, 
when M. Langle, commander of the Astrolabe, 
landed, attacked him ; and, in the course jif die 
conflict which ensued, he and ten companions 
were killed, and twenty othe^is woundea. Ed- 
^ids calls this island Otutaefi. Long, of the 
anchoring place 189® 1' E., Ifit, ‘22' S. 
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MAP, n, i. Sc V. a, 1 Barb. Lat» a 

Map'pery, or stable cloth; Ital. Span. 

Map'pino, n. s. 3 and Port, mappa; Fr. 

mappe ; Belg. map, A delineation or picture of 
some part of the earth’s surface : and hence of 
the heavens; to delineate, or draw such picture; 
mappery and mapping mean the art of making 
maps. 

Zelmane earnestly entreated Dorus, that he would 
bestow a may of his littlo world upon her, that she 
might see whether it were troubled with such unha- 
bitable climes of cold despairs, and hot rages, as 
hers was. Sidney, 

I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it before 
me, and make mine eyes my schoolmasters, to give 
my understanding to judge of your plot. Spenser, 

I am near to the place where they should meet, 
if Pisanio have mapped it right. 

Shakspeare*s Cymheline, 
The still and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands shall strike 
When fitness calls them on ; 

They call this bedwork, mappery, closet war. 

Shahspeare, 

Old coins are like so many maps for explaining 
the ancient geography. Addison on Ancient Coine, 
O'er the tmip my finger taught to stray, 

C’ross many a region marks the winding way , 
From sea to sea, from realm to realm 1 rove, 

And grow a mere geographer by love. TicUel, 
Opening the map of God’s extensive plan, 

We find a little isle, this life of man ; 

Eternity’s unknown expanse appears 
Circling around and limiting his years. Cowper, 

Maps are amongst the contrivances of art not 
strictly scientific : being designed to represent 
on a plane surface that which is in reality sphe- 
rical, i. e. some portion or the whole of the 
earth’s surface. It is clear that on a globe alone 
can such a representation be accurately made ; 
but, on a scale which would make the map of 
England extend only about six inches from north 
to south, i. e. giving one degree of latitude to an 
inch, the diameter of a globe, on which the whole 
surface of the earth should be delineated, would 
be upwards of nine feet and a half ; while such 
a map must omit all the minute divisions of the 
countries of the earth ; together with a vast body 
of geographical and statistical distinctions, invalu- 
able to geography as a||||pnce. For all the ordinary 
purposes, therefore, ^Representation, and even 
for the proper investigation and communication 
of numerous geographical discoveries, recourse 
has been had to the various descriptions of plane 
maps ; and the most eminent geographers have 
devoted their attention to the projection or ar* 
rangement of the proportional parts of them. 
The principal projections that have been sug- 
gested, are, 1. By development ; 2. The ortho- 
graphic ; 3. The stereographic ; 4. The globular ; 
5. Mercator’s. The central projection, so called 
because it places the eye of the spectator in the 
centre of the sphere and the plane of projection 
tangential to its surface, may be also here men- 
tioned; but it so distorts by enlargement the 
portions of land and sea near the margin of the 
map, that it is rarely used. 

1. The projection bj/ development demands our 
first consideration, not from its being in such 
constant use as those which follow, but for its 
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nearer approximation to the actnal form of the 
earth’s surface. It is therefore the basis of the 
coDsmiction of the spindles or gores of artificial 
globes. See our article Gloues. 

The cone and the cylinder are both approxi- 
mations in shape to the sphere ; and, in regard 
to maps, as Mr. Jamieson observes, each' has its 
advantage and disadvantage as a basis of deve- 
lopment. The conic method of development 
is best adapted to represent countries to any 
extent in the tlifference of longitude, or round 
the whole circumference of the earth, if required 
to a certain extent in difierence of latitude ; and 
the cylindric method is well adapted to represent 
countries contained between any two parallels of 
latitude, but nut having any considerable differ- 
ence of longitude. 

The conical projection is, however, the most 
simple and easy of construction, on account of 
the facility of describing the parallels of latitude 
in concentric circles, and the meridians in straight 
lines. In comparing a spherical zone to a trun- 
cated cone, in order to construct its develop- 
ment, we view tlie parallels as circles described 
from the summit of the cone taken as a common 
centre ; and the meridians are right lines sub- 
jected to pass through that point. It is evident 
that the result will approach the nearer, in pro- 
portion as the map shall embrace less extent in 
la**tude. 

In this projection it may be supposed that the 
cone is tangential to the middle parallel of the 
map, and in consequence exterior; or that it 
may be in part inscribed in the sphere, that is to 
say, formed by the secants in the meridians. In 
the first case, the map will only be exact on the 
middle parallel, which will preserve in its deve- 
lopment the length which it really possesses on 
the sphere; but the panillels placed above and 
bcneatli will exceed those on the sphere, which 
are correspondent. The Uev. Patrick Murdoch 
proposes (Philos. Trans, vol. 50, Part IL, for 
1758, p. 558), to substitute to the tangent cone, 
a cone partly inscribed and determined by this 
condition, ‘ that the part of the area compre- 
hended in the map should be equivalent to that 
of the spherical zone which it represents.’ 

It may be difficult, at first sight, to conceive 
that the surface of the globe can be represented 
by a part of the surface of a cone ; yet, we may 
easily form the surface of a cone, of any plain 
piece of paper cut into a circular form or ba.se; 
and can as easily conclude, that if a cone, about 
twice the height of the semi-diameter of the 
globe, were to be conceived as standing on the 
same base with the hemispht re, namely, on the 
equator, the surface of such a cone would in part 
lie within the surface of the globe ; and then, 
that the surface of the globe, ai so small a dis- 
tance from the surface of the cone, might be 
veryea.sily projected or delineated on it; and, in 
such a case, the projection of the countries and 
their bearings, distances, &c., will be very nearly 
the same on the surface of the included part o( 
the cone, as on that of the globe itself. 

Mr. Murdoch observes, tliat when any portion 
of the earth’s surface is projtrcled on a plane, or 
transferred to it by whatever method of descrip- 
tion, the real dimensions, and often the figure 
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and position of countries, are much altered and 
misrepresented. In most works of this kind miq 
find the linear dimensions visibly false, and the 
intersections of the circles oblique ; so that a 
quadilateral space shall often be represented 
by an oblique angled rhomboid figure, whose 
diagonals are very far from equal ; and yet, by a 
strange contradiction, you shall see a scale of 
distances inserted in such a map. 

* The last of theism ' blemishes,’ says Mr. 
Jamieson, * is removed, and the other lessened, 
in some maps of Schenk’s of Amsterdam, a map 
of the Russian empire, the Germania Critica of 
the famous professor Meyer, and a few more. 
In these the meridians are straight lines, con- 
verging to a point, from which, as a centre, the 
parallels of latitude are described, and a rule 
has been published for the drawing such maps. 
But, as that rule appears to be only an easy and 
convenient approximation, it remains still to be 
enquired, what is the construction of a particular 
map that shall exhibit the superficial and linear 
measures in tlieir truest proportions ? ’ 

In answer to this question he proposes the 
following construction : — Suppose that APR 
(fig. 1. plate t, IVIavping) is one half of a sphere 
or globe of one inch and nine-tenths in diame- 
ter, and that we are to dcvelope one-half of thii 
half sphere on a })lano surface; the develop- 
ment would be one-half of tlie whole sphere or 
globe, of whieli A P R is a half. But, were this 
half sphere cut in two, A P R would be its plane 
of projection, being the plane of that meridian in 
which the semi-sphere was bisected, and we 
should then consider APR merely as an arc of 
a great circle of the sphere ; it would be a semi- 
circle. Let, then, this semicircle be bisected by 
the perpendicular K P ; let the quadrant A P be 
divided into nine equal parts in the points 
B,C, D, &c.; let the radii K B, KC, &c., be 
drawn ; and draw also the tangents B b, C c , &c., 
to meet tlie perpendicular K P produced indeli- 
nitcly towards S. Now from A as a centre (fig. 
2), with a division of the quadrant, fig. 1, set oft' 
on fig. 2 the equal spaces AB, BC, CD, &c. 
With the radius AP, fig. 2, describe the .semi- 
circle IV if and this semicircle shall be a deve- 
lopment of the semi-spheric surface APR; 
that is, IV I shall be a development of the fourili 
part of that sphere of which APR is one-fouiiti 
part. For, if we draw chords to the divisions or 
arcs, AB, BC, &c., fig. 1, the quadrantal arc 
A P will then circumscribe the fourth part ol a 
polygon of thirty-six sides ; and if we transfer 
those chords to fig. 2, by the distances AB, IB » 
&c,, the whole line AP, fig. 2, shall be equal to 
the .sum of all the chords of the arc of the quad- 
rant A P, fig. 1 ; and, therefore, the semicirclfi 
IV if fig. 2, shall be a development of the sphe- 
ric sur&ce APR, fig. 1. » 

To draw the parallels in the semicircle, 
>roduce AP indefinitely beyond P, and on this 
ine transfer the tangents of latitude, that is 13 v, 
Ccf Ddy &c., from fig. 1, and they will be cen- 
tres about which to describe the parallels of ftg- 
2. Thus, for example, the tangent B5, hg- L 
being the radius of the parallel that passes 
through B, fig. 2i j6u must in A P (fig- 2) pfo- 
diiced, set off widi compasses a space equa 
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to the tangent ftg. 1; and from the point 
beyond P, fig. 2, as a centre, describe the ^ral- 
lel passing through B. Do the same by the 
others, and all the parallels will be drawn. 

To describe the meridims, divide Al, A 1, each 
into nine equal parts; do the same with each of 
the other parallels, and draw curvilinear lines 
through the corresponding divisions of the paral- 
lels; so shall the meridians be drawn for fig. 2. 

Fig. 3 shows how a map of this kind may be 
constructed, when you are not going to develope 
any given spheric surface. From O as a centre, 
with any radius OC, describe the semicircle 
A PC ; draw O P at right angles to AC ; divide 
the radii OA, OC, OP, each into nine equal 
parts; through the points of division in OP 
draw from the point A the diverging lines A 10, 
A20, &c. ; and from O draw the radii 0 10, 020, 
fcc.jto the points where those diverging lines are 
terminated oy the arc C P. Then, from the ex- 
tremities of the radii 0 10, O 20, &c., draw the 
tangents 10, 20, &c., meeting OP produced in- 
definitely; so shall the points 10, 20, 30, See., in 
0 P produced, be centres, about which to de- 
scribe the parallels of latitude. 

Having drawn these parallels, divide each of 
them into nine equal parts, and through the cor- 
responding divisions of each parallel draw cur- 
vilinear lines, which will be the meridians 
required. The other semicircle, following the 
same process, will complete the planisphere 
according to the method of development. But 
it must be observed that, as the meridians arc not 
subject to any geometrical problem for describ- 
ing a circle, they must be drawn with a steady 
hand through their respective points. 

‘Tliisis avery near approximation to the tnith,* 
says our author, ‘a very near development of 
the surface of the globe. All the meriaians and 
parallels intersect each other at right angles. The 
successive quadrilaterals between any two meri- 
dians are nearly equal in area, and similar to 
those on the globe ; those adjoining the central 
meridian are almost exactly the same as their 
correspondents on the sphere. Every parallel of 
latitude is equally divia^by the meridians as 
they are on the globe and every parallel, as 
terminated by twp meridians on the map, is ex- 
ceedingly near the same length as the corres- 
ponding part on the globe itself. It must, how- 
€rer, be observed, that the meridians are here 
represented of different lengths, all longer than 
those on the globe, except A P, the central one. 
In this respect the method of ueveloj)ment is 
the converse of every meridional projection 
of the sphere, every meridional projection dimin- 
ishing the meridians as they approach the centre 
of the map : but even in this respect it is less 
defective in the lengths of the meridians than is 
Mr. Murdoch’s with respect to the parallels of 
latitude. However, since the central meridian 
answers as a scale, the length of every meridian 
can be correctly ascertained ; and the method of 
develimment may, upon the whole, be con-^ 
ridetM the most correct and the easiest of con- 
struction of any yet published. It may be em- 
ployed in the construction of^the largest roa^ as 
well as the smallest, and will be the more exact, 
‘n proportion as the difference of lofigitud^ is less.' 
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Euicr investigated the properties of the coni- 
cal projection, with a design to render the errors 
at the two extreme parallels of the map equal to 
those at the middle parallel. That these con- 
ditions might be fulfilled, be found that the dis- 
tance of the common centre of all the parallels 
from the surface of the sphere should 1^ equal 
to 5° of lat. ; that the angle comprised between 
two meridians, which include 1® of lat. on the 
globe, is reduced on the map to 48' 44^ ; and 
diat the difference between tne arc of a great 
circle, wliich measures the least distance between 
two paints on the globe, and the right line which 
represents it on the map, is such, that an arc of 
90® has upon the map a length equal to 90®*79. 

Some ^ometers, as Delisle ^ the construction 
of his general Map of the Russian Empire), 
adopted for the cone, the surface of which was to 
be developed, that which cut the sphere in two 
parallels of latitude, equi-distant from the ex- 
tremes and the middle parallel. By this means 
the map had the same extent on these two cir- 
cles as upon the corresponding parts of the 
globe ; and the extent of the whole map differed 
little from that of the spherical surface it was de- 
signed to represent ; the excess towards its ex- 
tremities being nearly compensated by the defect 
in the middle, which formed the inscribed por- 
tion of the conical surface. Delisle's map ex- 
tended from the lat. of 40® to 70° ; the middle 
parallel, therefore, answered to 55°, and the two 
parallels common to the map and the globe 
were those of 47® 30', and 62° 30'. This pro- 
jection presents several advantages in maps of 
considerable extent, as those of a large empire. 
Then if L. and 1/ denote the latitudes of the two 
parallels which are common to the map and the 
globe, it has been shown (Puissant’s Topogra- 
phic) that the radii, R and R\ of the respective 
parallels arc expressed by the following formula, 
viz. 

„ cosine T. , t>/ cosine L' 

R^ , and It — ___ 

sine i (L-f L') sine i (L -f- 1^. 

Hence, if L denote the latitude of the greater of 
the two parallels above-mentioned, and the radius 
of the globe be considered as unity, we shall 
have the radius of the projection of that parallel 
in known terms, or 

sine 55° 

2. The orthographic projection suppose the 
eye of the spectator at an infinite distance from 
the plane of the projection, and as this plane 
passes through the centre of the glol^, and is 
perpendicular to all the visual rays, they, ac- 
cording to the supposed situation of the eye, are 
parallel to each other. The surface of a hemis- 
phere is thus reduced to that of a great circle of 
the sphere, or only half its hemispherical area ; 
and consequently all parts of that surface are 
contracted, while equal parts of the spherical 
surface are not reduced to equal spaces on the 
map. Indeed, while the parts near the central 
ray experience but a small contraction, this, on 
approaching the extremities, becomes rapidly in- 
creased ; so that this projection, though it is oc- 
casionally used for astronomical purposes, is 
almost exploded in tlie construction of geogra- 
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pbical maps. Kg. 4, plate I., will exhibit this : 
the are Cl 6 is represented by the line a* t/: be by 
and so on in succeiltion^ until, at lA di- 
minishes into nothing. 

3. The stereographUi projection supposes the eye 
to be situated somewhere upon the surface of 
the sphere to be represented, and looking to- 
wards the opposite concave surface. That is, if 
we imagine there is before us a glass sphere, 
hungy like tlie terrestrial globe, in the position of 
a right sphere ; that this glass sphere has cut upon 
its circumference all the lines and circles of the 
globe, and that these lines and circles are opaque ; 
that within this glass sphere there is a glass 
plane, coinciding with the points Aries and Li- 
bra, and, by'consequcnce, with the wooden hori- 
zon of the frame in which the sphere is supposed 
to be hun^ ; then this glass plane meeting the 
inner surface, or circumference, of the sphere, 
wouM represent the plane of a great circle of the 
sphere passing through Aries, the north pole, 
Libra, and the south pole. Let us imagine, also, 
that there is a perpendicular drawn from the cen- 
tre of this glass plane or circle, to meet the sur- 
face of the sphere precisely where the meridian 
of 90® is intersected by the equator, reckoning 
the degrees to commence at the first point of 
Aries. Suppose then that the eye is placed in 
this point of the surface, that is, exactly at the 
extremity of the aforesaid perpendicular, and that 
we are looking towards the opposite hemisphere, 
on which we should see all the opaque meri- 
dians and parallels, and that straight lines were 
drawn from those meridians and parallels respec- 
tively to the eye, those straignt lines would 
necessarily pass through the glass plane within 
the sphere, and on this glas.s plane would be 
drawn the true representation of all the lines 
upon the surface of the concave hemisphere. 
This then would be the stereographic projection 
of the sphere : and, when we look at a skeleton 
planisphere, we have before us this identical pic- 
ture. 

The globular projection is the most useful 
and important modification of the stereographic, 
originally suggested by La Hire. We adopt Dr. 
Myers’ able description of it. Instead of con- 
ceiving the eye to be placed at the surface of 
the sphere, this supposes the radius of the 
globe, perpendicular to the plane of projection, 
to be produced, and the point of view to be in 
this line, and at a distance from the surface of 
the sphere equal to the sine of 45°. By this 
means the radius of the plane of projection is 
bisected by the line which joins tins point and 
the division of the arc answering lo 45°. If 
C K, plate 11. Mapping, fig. 1, be produced to 
P, till E P be equal the sine of 45°, and the 
quadrantal arc A D be bisected in F, and P F 
be joiued, then A C will also be bisected in G ; 
and, by drawing lines from P to every 10 ° of the 
quadrtmt, all the other parts of the line AC 
will also be nearly equal lo eacli other. But, as 
the sine of 45° is ecjual to J r i^/ 2, where r is 4 
the radius of the circle, its value is always an 
irrational quantity, and therefore the line E P, 
which is to be equal lo this quantity, cannot be 
set oir with accuracy. This, however, is no real 
inconvenience in practice, iot i r ^ 2 zz 
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*7071 r; and, consequenflv, if £P be made 
equal *7r, or *71 r, it will not introduce any 
sensible error into the construction. Another 
easy method of finding the point P is to con- 
struct an equilateral triangle A B P, on the dia^ 
meter A B, which will also give the point P with 
sufficient accuracy for any practical purpose* 
for in that case CPrCjAB/^ S zz r 3 —* 
l*732r.— Hence C P>- CE = EP = 1 * 732’7 
— r — *732 r; whiqhi only differs from the sine 
of 45° by *0249 r, a quantity which is too small 
to introduce any material error into the construc- 
tion. 

M. Parent observed that, though the radius 
of the plane of projection was bisected by the 
line P E, it still required to be ascertained 
where the point P must be placed that the ine- 
qualities between the divisions of the diameter 
A'B might be the least possible. To answer 
this condition, he found E P zz *595 r, for which 
six-tenths of the radius may be taken in any 
practical case. The same geometer also found 
that, when it is required that the zones of the 
hemispherical map should occupy spaces re- 
spectively proportional to those they have on 
the sphere which they represent, the point of 
view P must be removed to 1-105 r beyond K, 
that is, EP must be made equal to 1*105 r, or 
very nearly eleven-tenths of the mdius. Hence 
it %iay be observed, that while these modi- 
fications of the stcreographic projection sacrifice 
the advantage of the meridians and parallels of 
latitude, cutting each other at right angles, and 
change the circles into ellipses, they do not accu- 
rately preserve the equality of the space, or the 
similarity of the configurations. 

In the globular projection, however, or in 
either of M. Parent’s modifications of it, tliese 
inequalities are much reduced, for the divisions 
on the equator and the central meridian are 
equal to each other ; and therefore equal spaces 
on the sphere are represented by nearly equal 
spaces on the map ; a circumstance whi<|^. ren- 
ders this projection the most proper for gifegra- 
phical purposes. The meridians and paralLeU 
of latitude, being ellipses of such small eccen- 
tricity, they are generally made circular, which 
facilitates the construction, without distorting 
the map. Since the late invention of the excel- 
lent instrument for drawing ellipses, however, 
this approximation has been rendered unne- 
cessary, by the facility with which these curves 
of any size and eccentricity may now be 
drawn. 

The stereographic projection has been consi- 
dered as embracing three distinct cases, in 
reference to the plane of the primitive circle. 
1 . That upon the plane of the equator, which is 
called the polar* projection because the eye is 
supposed to be in one of the poles. 2. That 
upon the plane of the meridian, (generally that 
of the island of Ferro), which divides the globe 
into two hemispheres, the one containing thft 
old and the other the new continent. This w 
usually called the meridional projection. 3* 
That upon the plane of the rational horizon ot 
any place whatever, which supposes the eye lo 
be situated at that place. This is the horizonla 
projedlion. The tnetbod of constructing euc 
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shall Iheie^ore be explained, after the elegant 
constructions in Puissants Topographic as 
abridged by Myers. 

Conitf ruction of the polar projection . — In this 
projection the eye is supposed to be in one of 
the poles, and consequently in the point where 
all the meridians intersect each other. As the 
plane of the equator is the plane of projection, 
the meridians are necessarily represented by radii 
of that circle; and, as the parallels of latitude are 
all parallel to the equator, they are represented 
as concentric circles, the common centre of which 
is that of the primitive circle. 

To project the meridians. — Let AP (fig. 2) 
represent the radius of the terrestrial sphere, and 
AC BD one of the great circles of that sphere; 
then the centre P being taken for the projection 
of the optic axis, or the point of view which 4^ 
placed at the pole, the circumference ACBI) 
will be the projection of the equator. Now, as 
the planes of the meridians all intersect each 
other in the axis of the earth, the proje.ction of 
the first meridian may necessarily be represented 
by any diameter of the primitive circle. Let 
this diameter be AB ; and divide the circumfe- 
rence ACBD into the required number of equal 
parts, in the points </, 6, c, &c., and a\ c', &c. 
if the meridians and parallels are to be drawn 
to every 10°, the number of these parts will, of 
course, be nine in each quadrant. Then, througfi 
the centre P, and each pair of these corresponding 
points, draw the diameters au', bh\ cc\ &c.,and 
they will be the meridians required. Hence, the 
difference of longitude of each pair of consecu- 
tive meridians will be measured by the arcs A «, 
be; or Ba\ a* b\ b* c\ &c. 

To project the parallels. — To describe the pa- 
rallels, corresponaingto the above division, draw 
the diameter C D perpendicular to A B, and join 
the points 1)6, Dc, Ikc. ; then these lines 
will cut the diameter A B in the points n, n', n\ 
&c. With P as a centre, and P«, Pn, V n \ &c., 
as radii, describe circles, and they will be the 
parallels required. If Cp be set off equal to 
23® 30' and Dp be joined, cutting A P in p', and 
with P as a centre, and Pp' ^.a radius, if a circle 
he described, it will be die; projection of one of 
the polar circles. In this method 1) is the point 
of view, and the points n, n', n", &c., are the stc- 
feographic projections of the corresponding 
points a, 6, r, 5fc., belonging to the required pa- 
rallels; for if the circle ACBD be conceived to 
turn about the diameter A B, until it make a 
right angle with the plane of the fi'juro, the ra- 
dius PD will he perpendicular to that plane, 
the point C will be the pole opposite the point 
of view D, and the arcs A a, A 6, Ac, &c., will 
be the respective latitudes of the parallels «, 6, c, 
«c. Consequently, the traces n, n, n", &c., of 
the visual mys Dn, Dn', Dn', &c., will repre- 
sent the points a, 6, r, &,c., upon the perspective 
plane ACBD. Having thus constructed the 
hemisphere, it only remains to mark the ])Ositiqns 
of places according to their latitude and longi- 
Itide, to delineate the contours of lakes and seas, 
to trace the courses of rivers, according to 
the same data. In this projection the meridians 
and parallels of latitude cut each other io the 
*^tne manner as on the surface of Um >^spherc. 
VoL. XIIL " 
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But it should be remarked that, though the 
spaces contained between two meridians and two 
consecutive parallels, ncjiair^ihe centre of the map, 
are represented on the plane olT projection with- 
out much defect, those that are situated near the 
margin are greatly enlarged, in consequence of 
the increased obliquity of the visual rays as they 
recede from the optic axis. 

Comtruction of the meridional projection . — 
When the primitive circle is a meridian, the 
point of view is upon the circumference of the 
equator, the projection of which is a right line, 
perpendicular to the axis of the earth, or to the 
central meridian of the map. This construction 
also embraces two distinct operations, the pro- 
jection of the meridians, and that of tile parallels 
of latitude. 

To p>rt)ject the meridians.— Let AB(fig. 3) 
be the projection of the equator, P P' the axis 
of the earth, and C the centre of the map, or the 
projection of the point of view 1’, upon the plane* 
of tlie meridian APB P', considered as the pri- 
mitive circle. All the meridians have PP' for 
their common intersection, and their projections 
being circles, the circumferences of these circles 
will necessarily pass through the points P and P'. 
When the distance between each pair of the me- 
ridians is to be 10°, divide the arc B P' into nine 
equal parts in the points o, 6, c, &c., and join 
Pa, P6, Pc, &.C.; then the points 1, 2, 3, &c., 
where these lines intersect C B,will be the points 
in that line through which the meridians must 
respectively pass. Consequently, the metliod 
by which they are tp be drawn is reduced to that 
simple problem in the elements of geometry, by 
which a circle is described through three given 
points. Now, if P' 1 lie joined, the angle A 1 P', 
will evidently be equal to the angle Al P, and 
consequendy the line A B, which bisects the angle 
P 1 P', will pass through the centre of the circle 
described through the ihrec points. The same is 
also true with respect to the angles P2P, P 3 P', 
&c., and therefore llie centres of all the meri- 
dians will be in the right line A B, or in that 
line produced. If the lines Pi, P2, P3, &c., 
be bisected, and perpendiculars <lrawn to these 
lines, at the points of bisection, it is evident, 
from the princplcs of geometry, that these per- 
pendiculars will pass through the centres of the 
circles described through these points; and, since 
the line AB also passes througli the centres of 
the same circles, their intersections will neces- 
sarily determine these respective centres. Now, 
since a line drawn parallel to the base of any 
triangle cuts the other two sides proportionally, 
bisect PC-) in />, and draw pq parallel to 0 B, 
which will evidently bisect all the lines P 1, P2, 
P3, &c., in the points 7, r, s, &c. From these 
points draw the perpendiculars 70, ro', so', &c., 
intersecting AB in the points o, o', o", &c., then 
will these points be the centres requirexl.7— 
Hence, with the points o, o', o", &c., as centres, 
and the lines o 1, o'2, o"3, S:e., as radii, describe 
the circles IMP', P2P', P3P', &c., which will 
be the meridians ot the required hemisphere. 
From the symmetry of the figure, it is obvious 
that, if the distances Co, Co', Co", &c., be set 
off on the line C B, from C towards B, and cir- 
cular arcs be described from P to P', on the op- 

2 iM 
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posite side of PF, they will be the meridians 
corresponding to Pi F, P2P", See, 

To project the parallels, •^Divide the 
drants PA and PB, so as toinake the parts Pa, 
alh\ Vc, &c., respectively equal to the parts Ba, 

ab, hcy &.C. ; then, since the parallel circles ought 
to pass through the corresponding points a' a', 
// //, it is evident that their centres will be upon 
the axis P'P, produced. Join Ca\Cb\ Cc\ 
&c., and draw the lines a'?*, b'n\ c'n \ See., per- 
pendicular to Ctt', C//, Cc', &c., and then it 
may easily be proved, by the elements of geo- 
metry, that these lines an, b'li, c'n \ &c., are the 
radii of the respective parallels a ti\ b'l/, c c, 
SkC. Hence with n, n, n, &c., as centres, and 
the lines na, n b\ n c, as radii, describe the 
circles d cl, b'b', c c. Sec., wliich will be the pa- 
rallels required. If CP be produced, and the 
distances P?*, Pn', P«", &c., be set off from P", 
they will give the centres of the corresponding 
parallels to be described about the pole P\ 

The following elegant construction is given, 
by INI. Puissant, in hisT()])Ography. To project 
the meridians. — Let A B (fig. 4) be the projec- 
tion of the equator, PP' the axis of the earth, 
and C the ceutro of the map, or the projection 
of the point of view upon the plane of the meri- 
dian A P BP', considered as the primitive circle. 
Then the centres of all the meridians will he in 
the line A B as before.— Divide the arc A P info 
any number of equal parts Afl, ah, be, &c. ; 
draw the diameter ad, and through its extremi- 
ties draw P'a and F d, which will cut AB, and 
A B produced, res{)ectively, in the points n and 

m. These points will be the respective projec- 
tions of the extremities of that diameter of the 
meridian passing through a point, of whicdi (he 
longitude, with respect to the first meridian 

A P\ is measured by the arc A a. I f, therefore, 
frornHhe middle of wn, as a centre, and with a 
radius equal to half mn, the arc P?^P' bo de- 
scribed, it will be the projection of the re(|uirod 
incridiaii. Kmploying the same construction for 
the points d, c. Sec., we evidently have the pro- 
jections of the other meridians ; and, in conse- 
quence of the symmetry of the figure, the same 
method which answers for the semicircle PAP', 
will also serve for B P'. The meridian which 
has its plane perpendicular to the plane of pro- 
jection, A P B, will evidently be represented by 
the axis PP'. If any ditfi cully he experienced 
in comprehending this construction, it will only 
be necessary to conceive, as in the preceding 
case, the circle AP BP' to turn about A B, so as 
to take a position perpendicular n- ihe plane of 
the figure ; then the radius C P' wiM be perpen- 
dicular to that plane, P' re{)reseTiting the point 
of view, and the circle APB P' the equator, di- 
vided irjto any given number of equal ])arts. 
^V hen the meridians are to be drawn through 
10 ®, the nuinher of these parts will be 3G. 
Now, if through the points of division a, b, c, 
Sec., we «uppoflc the visual rays V' a, P'6, I’V, 
&c., to he drawp, their traces n, w', n", &c.,upon 
the place of pihhjection, will represent the corre- 
sponding points of the mciidians. 

Toprijcct '6c parallels. — 'lliese circular ciuvos 
ought to pass tiirough the corresponding points 
of division hh', g;g', 8tc.,and iheii centres will 
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necessarily be situated on the prolongation 6f 
the axis PF,aad may be determined as follows. 
Draw the right lines Dh and Bh', the first cut- 
ting P P in r', and the other in r, and rd will be 
the diameter of the parallel. Since the three 
points h, r', K, arc upon the parallel hA', all i» 
given that is necessary for describing it. There- 
fore, if with 0, the middle of rP, as a centre 
and a radius equal to od, the arc hr' A' be de- 
scribed, it will be the parallel answering to (be 
latitude A; and dtj^sequently if each of the di- 
visions be 10°, it w^li be that to latitude 8o^ 
The same construction will give all the other pa- 
rallels &c. 

Construction of the horizontal pr(jection.-~\\\ 
this construction the rational horizon is ihp 
plane of projection; the point of view is the 
pole of tlKit horizon, and the meridian which 
passes through the place for which the map is to 
be conslruct(.‘d is a right line, and is called the 
principal meridian. 

To project the meridians, — Let AD B K (fig. 5) 
be the horizon of the place ; its centre C will be 
the projection of the point of view, or of the pole 
of that horizon. Let A B, also, be the diainettr 
which represents the principal meridian, or ilwt 
which passes through the middle of the map. 
If the angle PC A be equal to the height of the 
pole, ami I)K perpendicular to A B, the right 
line P K cuts A 13 in a point p, which will be the 
projection of the elevated pole of the globe IV 
If El*' be drawn and produced to meet the pro- 
longation of A B in />', this point will be the pro- 
jection of the depressed pole P . The projection 
of the meridians, all which intersect each other 
in the points p and p\ have their centres upon 
the right Utic SS', perpend’cular to the miadlt* 
of />//, at P. This line S S' is called t.he line of the 
centres of the meridians ; and it is remarkable 
that (’ F is equal to AT, which is the tangent of 
the arc tliat measures the height of the pole. To 
render the principles of this conslructiou more 
evident, suppose, as in the preceding,, eases, the 
circle A 1) B I‘^ to be turned about A 15, till it 
hecotnes perpendicular to its primitive position. 
In that .state?, PP' \irill represent the axis of the 
earth, the radius C will be perpeudicidar to 
the plane of the figure, the point K, consideml 
as the point of view, will be projected into I ; 
and the visual rays E Panel EP' will evidently 
meet the plane of projection in the points p nod 
'To determine the projection ot the meri- 
dians, a third point is requisite, and is thus 
found. The meridian that has its plane perpen- 
dicular to the principal meridian A B, cuts tin* 
horizon in the right line D E, which is perpenai- 
ciilar to AB. Therefore, if from the point r :|S 
a cenfre, and with the radius F D, the arc 
he described, it will be the projection of the me- 
ridian passing through 90° of longitude, rcckoocf 
from the principal meridian AB. The 
tion of the equator does not present greater di 
ciilty; for, if the diameter Q O' be drawn per- 
pendictilar to P P', it will be that of the equa 0 
and its projection upon the map will he 7*/; 
Consequently, if from the middle of the hnc v'/» 
as a centre, and with a radius equal to \ ® 

equal to the cosecant of the latitude 
centre of the maip, thearcD^Ebe descu 
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this arc will be the projection of half the equator. 
One of the properties of the stereographic pro- 
jection being that the angle formed by tlie pro- 
jections of two meridians, is equal to the angle 
formed by these meridians on the surface of the 
sphere, or rather by the intersection of their 
planes in the axis of that spliere, from the point 
p, as a centre, and with any arbitrary radius, as 
p F, for example, describe a circle, divide it into 
as many equal parts as there are meridians to be 
drawn, commencing at A,B J' if these are to be 
10° from each other, the number will be 30. 
Through all the points of division, draw radii, 
rolonging them till they meet the line of centres 
S', in the points x, x, x", &c., which will be 
the centres of the projections of the meridians. 
It is evident, however, from the symmetry of 
the figure, that it will be sufficient to draw the 
radii in the first quadrant of the circle. J3ut this 
process becomes inconvenient in practice, on ac- 
count of the great increase of the radius, when 
the divisions approach the extremities of the 
quadrants. In this case, the points where the 
meridians meet the plane of ])ro)cction may be 
determined in the follow'ing manner. From any 
point in the line AB, or its ])rolongatioii, as F, 
for instance, let fall a perpendicular FA*, upon 
the line PI*', and scit otf F k from F to k ' ; then 
with this last point, as a centre, and a radius 
equal to AT, or with any other radius taken at 
pleasure, but rather large, describe’ a circle, and 
divide it into the same number of equal parts as 
before. Next, draw the secants A' A' A'?**, 
&.C., through all the points of this division, and 
their extremities, /i, w', &c., in the line S S' are 

upon the projections of the planes of the meri- 
dians. Therefore, draw tlie right lines wC?/, 
li'Cu', n'C fz", &c., and tlie diameters urny urn', 
u" in% &c., will be the projections required. Wo 
shall cousetjuently have inrco points u, p, w, &:c., 
in each meridian of the map, from which ilio 
curves themselves are easily drawn, by the me- 
thod already explained. 

To project the parallels. — -The parallels of lati- 
tude in this projection arc easily described ; for, 
their planes being perperidicular to the princi- 
pal meridian A H, the diameters of their projec- 
tions are obtained in tin; surne manner as that of 
the equator itself. Hence, after liaving divided 
the circumference into the given number of 
equal parts, draw right !:• es from the point rf 
view FUo every two corresponding points of the 
division. In the present instance F. 1, and E l'. 
Ihe interval vv, intercepted l)etween these right 
lines, taken upon the meridian A M, will be the 
diameter of a parallel. Hero it evidently belongs 
to the parallel drawn through the first division 
from the pole, or 80°, since the arc A P measures 
the height of the pole. But, for the parallels 
'vhich are very distant from the elevate J pole P, 
this construction cannot be practised, becuuse the 
point V is then so distant from the cen re of tlie 
To obviate this inconvenience, the inter- 
sections of the planes of the parallels with the 
plane of projection AD BE may bo traced, 
^hese are necessarily parallel to D E, ^d 
^ir distance from it is 

^ latitude of thf p araileU 
cos, altitude of tlie pole^ ^ 
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VVhen the latitude is south, the pole P being the 
north pole, the value of x becomes negative ; 
then, instead of totting oft’ the value on A, it 
must be set off oii C B. It follows from this 
that, if at the distance x from the line D E of the 
diagram the parallel de be drawn, the points d 



and Cy which are common to that parallel, and 
the circumference AD B E, belong to the parallel 
letjuired; but this circle also passes through a 
point, as r, dctc rmined by the preceding me- 
thod. We have, therefore, the three pointjrne- 
cessary for ilescrihing the arc. 

The inequality of the spaces as given by the 
sicreographic projection, observes Dr. Myers, 
does not admit tlie employment of a rectilineal 
scale for measuring the distance fiom one place 
to another, which is always the arc of a great 
circle, but, by means of the graduation itself, the 
distance between the centre of the map and any 
other place may always be determined. Thus, 
in a horizontal projection for London, the dis- 
tance betw een t!iat capital and any other place in 
the iKunispliere of which it is the centrtf i^ay be 
readily found, liy means of this graduation. This 
property results fnmi the circumstance that all 
the great circles passing through the centre of the 
map cut each other in the optic axis, and have 
right lines drawn through this centre for their 
projections. lienee tiiey admit of a similar 
graduation to that of the equator, in the hemi- 
spheres constructed on the plane of the meridian. 

Construction of the f^lobnlar projection. — Ac- 
cording to the explanation of this projection, and 
its advantages, the distance EB, plate 11. fig. 1, 
being equal to F^r, which is the sine of *1 let 
the arc B D be divided into any miniberof ccpial 
parts (10° each, for example) in the points (ly hyC, 
&.C., and join Pz/, P A, Pr, &c. Then these linos 
will cut the diameter AB in the points 1, 2, 3, 
&c., and make the several divisions nearly equal 
to each other, if, therefore, circles be described 
through the points I) 1 1% D 2 12, I) 3 E, ike., by 
the methods already explained, they will consti- 
tute the meridians required, lor, lhougl||j^|liese 
meridians are not aciu.illy circles, the ecccnlirfeity 
of the ellipses is so small that it is usually neg- 
lected ; but the elliptic incridiavi^ may be easily 
drawn when tlie lequired acf^iracy renders it 
necessary. Tin? cm vatnre of the circular meri- 
dians near the miildle of the map becomes so 
small, and their radii, in consequence, so great, 
that recourse mus^ frequently be bad to metliods 
of drawing them without compasses. One of 

2 M 2 
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the most convenient instruments for this purpose 
is two rulers, AC and BC (fig;, 26), united to- 
gether by a joint at C, so as to permit them to 
form any given angle with each other, When 
this simple machine is to be used, a steel pen, or 
other suitable instrument for drawing lines, must 
be fixed in the centre of motion C ; and, the 
map being stretched upon a smooth surface, this 
centre is made to coincide with the point w*(fig. 
22); the edges of the rulers A B and BC resting 
against two pins of metal fixed at the poles P 
and P'. Then, without varying the angle A C B, 
the point C is to be moved from n to P and P' 
respectively, while the edges of the rulers are 
still pressed against the pins at these two points, 
and it will describe the arc PnP required. 
With the new instrument already mentioned, 
the elliptic meridians may be drawn with great 
facility. In order to describe the parallels of 
latitude, let AB (fig. 1) be produced to P' till 
BP' be equal to F^. Divide the quadrant A E 
like B D, into any number of equal parts in the 

1 )oints a\ b\ c , &c. Then if P'a', P'o, P'c, &c., 
>e joined, these lines will cut C E in the points 
1', 2', 3', &c., through which the parallels of la- 
titude are to be drawn as before. As no con- 
strutstion can represent a spherical surface with 
accuracy on a plane, that which preserves the 
greatest equality of ratio between the spaces 
themselves and their representatives should be 
preferred for geographical purposes. On this 
account, the suggestions of M. Parent, for di- 
viding the diameters A B and DE (fig. 1) of the 
plane of projection, as well as the circumscrib- 
ing circle A E B D, into equal parts, deserve par- 
ticular attention in constructing maps of all 
extensive regions. 

Mercator's projection is chiefly confined to 
navig4Hpn charts. In this projection the meri- 
dians, parallels, and rhumbs, are all straight lines ; 
but, instead of the degrees of longitude being 
every where equal to those of latitude, as is the 
case in plain charts, the degrees of latitude an,* 
increased as we approach towards either pole, 
being made to those of longitude in the propor- 
tion of radius to the sine of the distance from 
the pole, or cosine of latitude ; or, what is the 
same thing, in the secant of the latitude to ra- 
dius* Hence, all the parallel circles are equal 
and parallel straight lines ; and all the meridians 
are parallel lines also ; but these increase inde- 
finitely towards the poles. This proportional 
increase of the degrees of the meridian makes 
the length of an arc of the meridian, beginning 
at the equator, proportional to the snin of all the 
secants of the latitude ; or the increased meri- 
dian bears the same proportion to its true arc, us 
the sum of all the secants of the latitude to as 
many times the radius. The increased meridian 
is also analogou.'s to a scale of the logarithmic 
tadg^nts, though this is not at first very evi- 
dent. 

The meridian line in the chart is, therefore, a 
scale of logari&inic tangents of half co-latitudes. 
The differences of longitude on any rhumb are 
the logarithms of the same tangents, but of a 
different species; those species being to each 
other as the tangents of tnlb^ngles made with 
tlie meriidian. Hence, any scale of logaritlmjic 
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tangents is a table of the differences of longi*. 
tude to several latitudes upon some one deter* 
minate rhumb ; and, therefore, as the tangent of 
the angle of such a rhumb * tangent of any 
other rhumb : : the difference of the lo^rithms 
of any two tangents ; difference of longitude on 
the proposed rhumb, intercepted between the 
two latitudes, of whose half complements tlie 
logarithmic tange^t^ ^ere. taken. 

This projectio^ it is elm, cannot be used for 
ascertaining the distances of countries, or their 
true figure, for the regions distant from the 
equatorial line are enlarged prodigiously ; in the 
solution of geographical questions relative to s 
ship’s course, this, however, is not material. 
The meridional increase is now generallv calcti- 
lated by tables of increasing latitude. See La< 
TITUDE. 

Roads on maps arc indicated by two parallel 
lines, either plain or dotted, or frequently by 
only one plain line. Rivers by undulating lines ; 
and both oanks shown when the breadth is suffi- 
cient to be measured from the scale. This is 
often the case near their mouths, where the es- 
tuary becomes greatly enlarged. Canals are 
distinguished from natural rivers by representing 
them by lines devoid of inflections. Coasts are 
variously expressed ; as by a single line, or a 
line accompanied by shading towards the water; 
but, in nautical charts, the shading is towards 
the land. The boundaries of kingdoms, states, 
and provinces, arc usually marked by doiiid 
lines ; and, to make these divisions still more 
conspicuous, dillerent colors are frequently em- 
ployed. 

‘ In estimating the extent of a country or king- 
dom,’ observes Dr. Myers, ‘ the two followim; 
cases must be distinguished from each other. When 
the projection represents equal regions on the 
surface of the earth by equal spaces on the ma]), 
their areas are calculated, like those of plane 
figures, by inscribing rectangles or triangles in 
tl)e spaces included within their boundjffies ; or, 
by reducing them, by approximation tg the case 
of regular figures. In the other instance, when 
equal regions on the globe are not representeil 
by equal spaces on the map, the superncie** must 
be estimated by means of the quadrilaterals 
formed by the meridians and parallels.' 

Maps also exhibit the face of the country, by 
showing the form and variations of the terrestrial 
surface, as the principal chains, or groups, of 
mountains, the insulated summits, the lakes, and 
other appearances. Various methods of denot- 
ing the elevations have been devised. Buaclie 
adopted the method of sections or profiles, drawn 
according to given lines, to represent the inequa- 
lities of the terrestrial surfiice. Dussuin Ind 
devised the method of tracing lines on the map 
through all the points of the same altitude above 
the level of the sea, and which would evidently 
become coasts, could the sea by any means o 
elevated to the. altitudes al which the^ lines are 
traced, in theSsame manner as the lines, wine 
join the equal soundings in nautical .. 

become banks if the ocean were to 
level. But into the minute delineation of th j » 
and other methods which have been devise 
this purp'ose, we cannot enter. 
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MAPALLA, a convenient bay on the coast of 
the Pacific, in the province of Ficaragua, and 
not far from the lake of that name. 

MATLE, n, s. Sax. mapel ; Goth. mappeL A 
tree of the acer genus. See Acer. 

MAPLETOFT (Dr. John), descended from a 
pood family in Huntingdonshire, was born in 
1631. He studied physic ; was educated at Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; and in 1675 was 
chosen professor of medicine at Gresham Col- 
lege. He translated Dr. Sydenham’s Observa- 
tiones Medica* circa Morborum Acutorum His- 
toriam et Curationem into Latin, and Sydenham 
dedicated them to him. He married in 1679, 
and soon after studied divinity, took orders, 
obtained the vicarage of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
with the lectureship of St. Christopher’s in 
London ; and, having been a considerable bene- 
factor to Zion College, was in 1707 elected 
president. He continued to preach till he was 
above eighty years of age; and, in 1710, pub- 
lished The Principles and Duties of the Christian 
JU’ligion, &.C., 8vo. ; and sent a copy to every 
house in his parish. Besides other pieces on 
moral and theological subjects, there are, in the 
Appendix to Ward’s Lives, three of his l.alin 
lectures on the origin and history of medicine. 

MAPPA, in the public games of the Homan 
circus, was a napkin hung out at the prmtor’s 
or other great magistrate’s seat, as a signal for 
the race or other diversions to begin. The 
mappa was received by the mapparius, from the 
consul, praetor, or other great officer. Notice 
was anciently given by sound of trumpet; but 
Nero is said Jo have introduced the mappa» by 
throwing his napkin out of the window to satisfy 
the people, who grew noisy at the delay of the 
sports, while he was at dinner. 

MAPPARIUS, in Homan antiquity, the 
officer who gave the signal to the gladiators 
to begin fighting, by ibrowing a handkerchief 
that he had received from tire emperor or other 
magistrate. 

MAH, V. a. Sax. meppan, amyppan ; Belg. 
marren ; Span, manrar ; (Ir. apapruoy sen apap- 
ravu, Minsheu. To spoil ; hurt ; injure ; da- 
mage. 

An envious World will interpose its frown, 

To mar delights superior to its own ; 

And many a pang, experienced still within, 

Heminds them of their hated inmate, Sin. 

Cou'per. 

Mara, Gertrude Elizabeth, daughter of a Mr. 
Schmahling (born, according to some, in 1750, 
in Cassel; others say in 1743, at Eischbach, in 
the territory of Eisenach; others say in 1749), 
was one of the greatest singers of our time. 
Her father, city musician in Cassel, instructed 
her in mu.sic. When she was seven years old, 
she played the violin admirably. In her tenth 
year, she performed before the queen, in London, 
whither she had accompanied her father, and 
where she remained two or three years. In her 
fourteenth year, she appeared as a singer at 
court. In 1766, she went with her fitther to 
j^-eipsic, and received an appointment there, 
1'reiieric the Great, though much prejudiced 
i^gainst German performer^* was induced to 
’nviie her, in 1770, to Potsdam, his residence, 
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showed great admiration of her powers, and 
gave her an appointment immediately, with 3000 
Prussian dollars salary (about 2000 dollars). 
In 1774, she married a^ioloncello player named 
Mara, a man of careless habits, who involved 
her in many difficulties, and she was dismis.sed 
by the king in 1780. In 1712, she went to 
Vienna and Paris, where she received the title 
of a first concert singer of the queen. In 1784, 
she went to London, where she was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. For thirteen 
evenings* performance at the Pantheon concert, 
she received a thousand guineas. In 1785 and 
1786, she was engaged for the London opera, 
and appeared at one of the annual concerts in 
honor of Handel, as first singer, and, in the 
winter of 1785 and 1786, was established at the 
London opera. But her obstinacy offended as 
much as her powers delighted. In 1802, she 
went to Paris, and in 1803, to Germany. At a 
later period she went to Petersburgh, and, in 
1808, she was at Moscow, where she is said to 
have married her companion Florio, after the 
death of Mara, from whom slie had been sepa- 
rated long before. By the burning of Moscow, 
she lost her house and fortune ; she therefore 
went to Ueval, and gave lessons in music. In 
1819, she went through Berlin to England, and, 
in 1821, returned to Esthonia. The latest 
accounts of her were, that she celebrated her 
birth-day at Heval, February 23d, 1831, having 
completed her eighty-third year, on which occa- 
sion Goethe offered her a poetical tribute. The 
fame of this singer is founded, not only on the 
strt?ngth and fulness of her tone, and the extra- 
ordinary compass of her voice, which extends 
from (> to the triple-marked f (nearly three oc- 
taves), but also on the admirable ease, quickness, 
and spirit, with which she sung the most diffi- 
cult passages, and her simple and enchanting 
expression in the adagio. Her singing of 
Handel’s air, for instance — “ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth in the Messiah, was per- 
licularly celebrated. 

MARACAIBO, or Maracayro, a province 
of Colombia, South America, which surrounds 
the lake of that name. It is bounded on the 
west by Santa Marta in New Grenada ; on 
the east by Coro and Venezuela ; on the north 
by Santa Marta and the Gulf of Maracaibo, 
ainl on the south by Merida and Santa Marta. 
Owing to the great extent of the lake, this 
province extends but a short distance inland, to 
the east and west: its length is about one hun- 
dred leagues. 

The soil is unfruitful on the banks of the lake. 
The east shore is dry and unhealthy; and, on 
the west, the land does not begin to be fertile 
for more than twenty- five leagues south of the 
city. South of the lake, the country may vie 
with the richest lands of this continent. T.he 
climate is in general hot and unhealthy, excepting 
in the southern parts, which border on the snowy 
mountains of Merida. 

Near the borders of the lake, west, notwith- 
standing the heat of the climate, and the insalu- 
brity of the air, several whites have fixed their 
habitations to cultivate cacao; they are much 
scattered, but have a chapel placed in the centre 
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of their settlement, to which they all occasionally 
resort. 

The lake is navij^able for vessels of any burden ; 
but this advantage is sometimes rendered useless 
by a dangerous sand-bank across the entrance, 
which is narrow, and on which vessels drawing 
twelve feet water will occasionally touch ground. 
Several small rivers empty themselves into this 
lake ; but the country is uninhabited excepting 
by Indians ; and, immediately on the shores, 
nothing is known with accuracy concerning them. 
The savage Goahiros from La Hacha prevent all 
' access on the western side, and keep the settlers 
in alarm. It was from the Indian towns, built 
on posts of iron-wood on the lake of Maracaibo, 
that the Spaniards gave the country the name of 
Venezuela, or Little V^enice. Four of these are 
yet standing, the iron-w'ood on which they are 
founded becoming like a mass of stone from the 
petrifying quality of die water. These villages 
are situate on the east part of the lake, at nnecjual 
distances from each other, and have a church, 
which is also built in tin? water on piles, and to 
which the inhabitants of the villages resort. The 
population of tins province is estimated at 
174,000 souls. The chief towns, beside the 
capital, are Truxillo, (nbraltar, I. a Barbacos, 
and San Pedro. 

Mauacaibo, a city of Colombia, and the chief 
town of the above province, is situated in N. 
lat. 10® 30', and W. lon<.:. 71® 16', on the wes- 
tern side of the strait wliich leads into the lakes 
at about six leagues from the sc:i. The soil 
of the neighbourhood is sandy, and the climate 
so much the more hot, as the sea breezes hero 
are faint, and far from regular. The soil is not 
watered by any kind of running stream. From 
the month of March to October tlie heats are 
excessive; but those of August and July are in- 
supportable. The air breathed at this period 
appears as if it had issued from a furnace. Tlic 
trade-winds blow in g(?ncral from the commence- 
ment of March till June or July. August and 
September are calm montlis, unless when they 
are interrupted by the south wind, which in the 
country they denominate, on account of its insa- 
lubrity, the destroyer. They remark that, when 
the breezes are moderate, the year is rainy ; and, 
when violent, that they arc succeeded by droughts. 
Maracaibo is very subject to tempests. The 
thunder breaks with frigbtfid explosion, and the 
lightning sometimes strikes and consumes houses, 
ships, and every thing which it meets. They do 
not, however, expedience earthquakes, nnr those 
furious hurricanes which often seem to threaten 
the very existence of the Antilles. The deluges 
of rain, which some of these tempests produce, 
are so great, that they form a lorretir, winch tra- 
verses the city with a rapidity which is incon- 
ceivable, hearing trees along with it, and causing, 
in proportion to its rise, desolation to houses, 
and every thing in its course. 

The prin-^ipal part of this town is on the .shore 
of a small gulf, a league in length, which extends, 
0.1 the south, towards the broad ])art of the bake : 
the other part is built on the neck to the north, 
where the lake is only three leagues in width. 
The place where the town, begins is named 
Maracaibo Point; that where the gulf commences. 
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Arieta Point ; and opposite to that is Point Santa 
Lucia. 

Many of the houses, built of lime and sand 
are in good taste; but most of the inh.abitants 
adhere obstinately to the opinion, that tiles render 
the houses destructive to the persons who inhabit 
them, and continue in the custom of covering the 
hand.sornest houses with a kind of reed, called 
by the Spaniards cnea. This mixture of houses, 
covered with tiles and reeds, gives to the city the 
air of a village, and offers to the flames food that 
keeps it in constant danger. Maracaibo contains 
one parish church, a chapel, and a convent of 
Franciscans. 

As there are neither fountains, wells, nor river, 
the people drink no other water than that of tiie 
lake, which in taste is not agreeable, but in quality 
by no means bad, except during the breezes of 
the months of March ana April. These drive up 
the water of the sea against the current, and ren- 
der that of the lake excessively brackish. 'I’lnj 
poor can, in this case, quench their thirst only 
with water which they procure by excavations in 
the earth ; but this is very far from wholesome. 
The higher ranks have cisl(?rns or jars in their 
houses to collect the rain water. It was calcu- 
lated, in 1807, that Maracaibo contained 2.5,000 
inhabitants. Certain noble families here boast 
of having descended from the first conquerors of 
the province ; but there are very few of theso 
primitive houses that now enjoy even an oa^y 
mediocrity. Almost all experience so mncli 
misery, tiiat tin? idea of their illustrious origin is 
the most grateful supjiort with which they are 
fed ; for a Spaniard of that kind, once reduced to 
indigence, is so for life. The sliume of labor, 
and love of indolence, mak(?s him brave like a 
hero all the horrors of want. The whites, not 
noble, are Fbiropeans or Creoles. This is the 
class that lives with the greatest comfort, because 
it is the only one which labors, and applies its( If 
to agriculture, navigation, commerce, the fisherirs, 

&c. The number of negroes at Maracaibo docs 
not exceed .5000. They exercise all kinds of 
tratles,— are joiners, tailors, shoemakers, carpoii- I 
ters, masons, and smiths. The natives of the 
town have, in the Spanish colonies, the reputa- 
tion of being very witty. The Jesuits had a cob I 
lege here, which produced some distinguished | 
scholars, and it became the literary town of j 
America ; but, with that order of clergy, their os- I 
tablishments fell. 

‘ In allowing that the inhabitants of Maracaibo 
have activity, courage, and genius,' says Depons, 
‘we have nothing more to say in their favor. 
They are reproached with having very little re- 
gard to their word, and with thinking themselves 
not bound l)y their signature, until after they 
have ill vain endeavoured to release themselves 
from it by law. Their reputation In this respect 
is so well established, that all strangers, whom 
business draws to Maracaibo, say it is nmoh 
better to form connexions of interest with the 
women than with the men, because they alone 
have there that good faith and firmness which, 
in every other part, is the peculiar heritage of 
the men. Since tlie course ot description has led 
me,' he adds, ‘ to speak of the women of Mara- 
caibo, I ought not to let it be unknown that they 
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tre in their youth paragons of modesty ; and, in 
msirciage, faithful wives, and esccellent mothers 
of families. Affection for their husbands, the 
cares of their households, and the education of 
their children, are the objects which divide all 
their moments, and occupy all their solicitude. 
They know not, however, before marriage, any 
other amusement than music. Their favorite in- 
strument is the harp. There are few houses in 
which the Ixarmonious sound of this instrument is 
not heard every evening, and every day of festival.* 

Maracaibo, we should add, is thought, on the 
whole, a healthy residence. There are no epi- 
demic complaints ; and a man once seasoned to 
the climate preserves his health as well and better 
than in many other places where the heats are 
less intense, and the means of refreshing himself 
more multiplied. In July and August the most 
usual preventive for the ill effects of the climate 
is constant bathing in the lake. 

The citizens of Maracaibo contract from their 
infancy a taste for navigation, and repair in 
crowds to Porto C*aveUo, Guayra, and the other 
ports. They perform, with equal abil i ty, coasting 
or longer voyages. In those intervals when war 
suspends their commercial enterprises they em- 
bark on board privateers. The neighbourhood 
of the lake, in the waters of which they exercise 
tliom selves in their early years, renders them as 
excellent swimmers as expert divers. Those who 
resist the attractions of the sea, raise herds of 
cattle, or take care of those of their fathers. 
Nothing better evinces their aptitude to this oc- 
cupation than the immense number of beasts 
with which the savannahs of Maracaibo are 
covered. The principal ones are those of Jobo, 
Ancon, Palmares, and Cannades. We ought to 
mention, that there is more merit in raising cattle 
in tile savannahs of Maracaibo than in any other 
place in these provinces, because, having neither 
rivers nor ponds that never dry up, drought oc- 
casions the death of many, in spite of the precau- 
tions they take, in cases of this sort, to drive them 
towards those parts where they can with con- 
venience water them. 

At this port a bar of sand, 'ivliich is but ten or 
twolve feet under water, entirely excludes large 
vessels, and with difficulty admits small ones. 
Neither should any attempt to enter without a 
pilot. As soon as she clears the bar, a vessel 
has plenty of water, and good harbour. Three 
forts protect the harbour. The best schooners 
which sail on the Spanish Main are built in this 
city. 

MARACANDA, in ancient geography, the 
capital of Sogdiana ; now thought to bt Samar- 
cand, a city of Usbec Tartary, the royal residence 
of Tamerlane. See SamaucanI). 

MARApAY, or Moracao, a town of Colom- 
bia, ill the province of Venezuela, and situated 
on the east side of the lake Valencia, in ilie val- 
ley of Aragoa. Its sandy soil renders it, like 
Maracaibo, healthy, but hot. Three-fourths of 
the houses are built of stone, and with consi- 
derable elegance as well as solidity ; hut the 
streets are not paved. There is but ort|f parish 
church. The inhabitants are active and indus- 
trious, possessing numerous {dantations of cotton, 
'^digo, coffbe, corn, &c. Popttlatiop 8400. 


MAHAGA, a well-built city of Persia, in 
Aderbijan, pleasantly situated m a low valley, 
opening to the large lake of Urumea, from which 
it is distant about twelve miles. It has a spa- 
cious bazaar, a glass manufactory, and a hand- 
some public bath ; and is encompassed with a 
high wall. Inhabitants 15,000, of the Turkish 
tribe of Mukudini. The gardens and plantations 
are watered by canals, communicating with a 
small river, over which there are two bridges. 
The place is distinguished by the tomb of Ilola- 
kon, or Hulagon, a prince of the dynasty of 
/iiighis Khan, who made this the place of his 
residence, lie built an observatory on a moun- 
tain, close to the city, for the use of Naserul 
JJeen, the most famous astronomer of his age, 
and the author of tables of latitmle and longi- 
tude. Maraga has also several extensive excava- 
tions, dedicated to religious purposes. It is 
sixty-eight miles north of Tabreez. 

MARALDl (James Philip), a learned mathe- 
matician and astronomer of the academy of sci- 
ences at Paris, born in the county of Nice, in 
1665. His mother was Angela Catharine Cassini, 
the sister of the famous astronomer, llis uncle 
Cassini sent him to France in 1687, where he 
acquired great reputation by his observations. 
He made a catalogue of the fixed stars, vrhich is 
more exact than Bayer*s ; and gave a great num- 
ber of interesting observations in the Memoirs 
of the Academy ; particularly on bees and petri- 
factions. He also assisted his uncle in construct- 
ing the great meridian through France. He died 
in 1729. 

MARANA (John Paul), an ingenious writer 
of the seventeenth century, of a distinguished 
family, born in Genoa, where he was educated, 
and made great progress in the sciences. Having 
been engaged in the conspiracy of Raphael della 
Terra, to deliver up Genoa to the duke of Savoy, 
he was in 1 670, when twenty-eight years of age, 
imprisoned in the tower of that city. Being libe- 
rated, in 1674, he w^s ordered to write the his- 
tory of that conspiracy ; but, when finished, he 
was forbidden to publish it. When the republic of 
Genoa was at variance with the court of France, 
Marana, afraid of being iitiprisoned a second 
time, retired to Monaco, where he again wrote 
the history of the conspiracy in Italian ; and, in 
1682, went to Lyons to get it printed. From 
Lyons he went to Paris, where his merit soon 
acquired him powerful friends. Here he spent 
the rest of his life in the society of men of learn- 
ing: and died in 1693. Ilis'history of the con- 
spiracy contains many interesting anecdotes, no 
where else to be found. He also wrote several 
other works ; the best known of which is the 
Turkish Spy, in 6 vols. 12mo,, which was, in 
1742, augmented to 7 vols. Of this ingenious 
work there is an excellent English translation. 

MA RANH AM, or Mara nan, a province of 
Brasil, comprehending the island of that name, 
and part of the adjacent continent. It is bound- 
ed on the cast by Seura, north by the Brasilian 
Sea, west by Para, and south by the country in- 
habited by the Indians. There are annexed to 
it, besides Maranhain, the islands of Sipotuba, 
Santa Ana, and Yg^rapatoe. The climate, though 
the country is so nearly under the txpiinoclial 
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line, is pleasant and healthy, producing all kinds 
of grain and fruits, cotton, sugar, and rice : of 
maize there arc two crops in the year; and the 
dye woods are excellent. The tree which pro- 
duces the annatto is also common. 

Maranu AM, THE Island of, in the great gulph 
of the same name, is twenty-six leagues in cir- 
cuit, extremely fertile, and has 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. The city of St. Louis, founded by the 
French in 1612, is on the south side of the island, 
and contains 10,000 inhabitants. It is the scat 
of government of the three northern provinces, 
and the centre of their commerce with Europe : 
vessels of burden not venturing up to Para 

MARANTA, Indian arrow root, a genus of 
the monogynia order, and monandria class of 
plants ; natural order eighth, scitamineae : cor. 
ringent and quinquetid, with two segments 
alternately patent. There are three species, viz. 

M. arundinacea, comosa, and galanga, all her- 
baceous perennial exotics of the Indies, kept 
here in hot-houses for curiosity : they have thick, 
knotty, creeping roots, crowned with long, broad, 
anmdinaccous leaves, ending in points, and up- 
right stalks, half a yard high, terminated by 
bunches of monopetalous, ringent, five-parted 
flowers. They arc propagated by parting the 
roots in spring, and planting them in pots of 
light rich earth, and thep plunging them in the 
bark bed. The root of the galanga is used by 
the Indians to extract the virus communicated 
by their poisoned arrows ; from whence it has 
its name of arrow root The arundinacea, or 
starch plant, rises to two feet, has broad pointed 
leaves, small white flowers, and one seed, ft is 
cultivated in gardens and in provision grounds 
in the West Indies ; and the starch is obtained 
from it by the following process described by 
Dr. Wright: ‘The roots, when a year old, are 
dug uj>, well washed in water, and then beaten 
in large deep wooden mortars to a pulp. This 
is thrown hito a large tub of clean water. The 
whole is then well stirred, and the fibrous part 
wrung out by the hands, and thrown away. The 
milky liquor being passed through a hair sieve, 
or coarse cloth, is suffered to settle, and the clear 
water is drained off. At the bottom of the vessel 
is a while mass, which is again mixed with clear 
water and drained : lastly, the mass is dried on 
sheets in the sun, and is pure starch/ A decoc- 
tion of the fresh roots, the doctor informs us, 
makes an excellent ptisan in acute diseases. 

M Alt ASA, or Marasna, a central town of 
Africa, described by the Arabian writers of the 
twelfth century as of great magnitude, and situ- 
ated on the southern branch of the N iger, which 
encompasses Wangtira. 

MAIIAS'MUS, n, s. Gr. fiapa^fioc from 
fiapaivitt, to turn flaccid. A consumption, in 
which persons waste much of their substance. 

Pining atrophy, 

Marasmwt and wide-wasting pestilence. Milton, 

A marasmiit imports a consumption following a 
fever ; a consumption, or withering of the body, by 
reason of a natural extinction of the native heat, and 
an extenuation of the body, caused through an im- 
moderate heat. llaruey, 

MARAT (Jean Paol), one of the most bloody 
of the Errnch revolutionists, and a deputy to the 


national assembly. He was assassinated in his 
own house, while bathing, by Charlotte Cord^, on 
the evening of the 13th of July, 1793. Marat 
was the most violent enemy to tlie Brissotines, 
and, on the 12th of April 1793, proposed to ex- 
terminate the conspirators. He was the con- 
ductor of an inflammatory Journal, which 
increased the discontents of the people, and con- 
tributed much to the bloody scenes tliat fol- 
lowed. As to his talents, he seems to have been 
rather a man of activity than of genius ; rather 
quick than profound, and possessing more pene- 
tration than judgment. 

MARATEA, a town of Naples, in Basilicata, 
situated on the gulf of Policastro, and divided 
into Maratea Inferiore, with 3600 inhabitants, 
and Maratea Superiore, with 500. Ten miles 
south-east of Policastro. 

MARATHON, in ancient geography, one of 
the hamlets of Attica; about twelve miles north- 
east of Athens, towards Bceotia, near the sea. 
The plain of Marathon, famous for the victory 
of Miltiades over the Persians, is long and nar- 
row, but consists chiefly of level ground, and 
therefore admits the operations of cavalry, which 
formed the main strength of the barbarian army, 
and with which the Greeks were very poorly 
provided. Here the Persians, under Datis, 
pitched their camp, by the advice of Hippias the 
banished king of Athens, who had solicited the 
expedition, and had a perfect knowledge of tlie 
country. The Persian army consisted of 100,000 
infantry, and 10,000 horse. The Athenians were 
in the utmost consternation. They had, upon 
the first appearance of the Persian fleet, sent to 
im])lore assistance from the other nations of 
Greece ; but some had submitted to Darius, and 
others trembled at the very name of the Persians. 
The Lacedemonians alone promised troops ; hut 
various obstacles prevented them from imme- 
diately forming a junction with those of the 
Athenians. This city, therefore, could only rely on 
its own strength, but it possessed three brave ge- 
nerals, viz. Miltiades, Aristides, and Theinislo- 
cles, who, by their patriotic exertions, kiiulled 
the flame of heroism in the minds of the Athe- 
nians. Levies were immediately made. Each 
of the ten tribes furnished 1000 fool soldiers 
with a commander. No sooner were the troops 
as.sembled than they marched into the plain of 
Marathon, where the inhabiUints of Plataa in 
Bceotia sent them a reinforcement of 1000 inf^^n- 
try. Scarcely were the two armies in sight 
of each other, when Miltiades proposed to at- 
tack the enemy. Aristides and several otliers 
warmly supported this measure; but the rest, 
terrified at the excessive disproportion of the 
armies, were for waiting for the succors fronj 
Laccdicmon. Opinions being divided, f^ey had 
recourse to that of the polemarch, or chief of the 
militia, to decide the matter. Miltiades addressed 
him with the ardor of a man deeply impressed 
with the importance of the existing circum- 
stances ; — ‘ Athens/ said he, ‘ is on the point o 
experiencing the greatest of vicissitudes ; tea y 
to become the first power of Greece, or subjec e 
to the tyranny and fury of llippiM. 
alone, Callimachus, she now awaits her destini^ 
If we suffer the ardor of tjic troops to cool, / 
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will shamefully bow beneath the Persian yoke ; 
but) if we lead them on to battle, the gods and 
victory will favor us. A word from your mouth 
must now precipitate your country into slavery 
or preserve her liberty.' Callimachus gave his 
suffrage) and the battle was resolved on. To in* 
sure success, Aristides, and the other generals 
after his example, yielded to Miltiades the honor 
of the command which belonged to them in ro- 
tation. Miltiades drew up his troops at the foot 
of a mountain, on a spot of ground scattered over 
with trees to impede the Persian cavalry. The 
PlatJeans were placed on tlie left wing ; Callima- 
chus commanded the right ; Aristides and The- 
mistocles were in the centre, and Miltiades every 
where. An interval of nearly a mile separated 
the Grecian army from that of the Persians. At 
the first signal the Greeks advanced over this 
space running. The Persians astonished at a 
mode of attack so new, for a moment remained 
motionless; but to the impetuous fury of the 
enemy they soon opposed a more sedate and not 
less formidable fury. After an obstinate conflict, 
of some hours, victory began to declare for the 
(Ireciaii army. The right wing dispersed the 
enemy in the plain, while the left drove them 
back on a morass that had the appearance of a 
meadow, in which they stuck fast and were lost, 
both theSe bodies of troops now flew to the suc- 
cour of Aristides and Themistocics, ready to 
give way before the flower of the Persian troops 
in the centre. From this moment the route be- 
came general. The Persians, repulsed on all 
sides, found their only asylum in the fleet. The 
oon(|uerors pursued them with fire and sword, 
and look, burnt, or sunk the greater part of their 
vessels ; the rest escaped by dint of rowing. The 
Persians lost about 6400 men ; the Athenians 
only 192. Miltiades was wounded; llippias 
was left dead on the field, as were Stesileus and 
Callimachus, two of the Athenian generals. 
Scarcely was the battle over, when a soldier, worn 
out with fatigue, resolved to carry the first news 
of the victory to the magistrates of Athens, and, 
without quitting his arms, he runs, flies, arrives, 
announces the victory, and falls dead at their 
feet. This battle was fought on the sixth of 
Poedromion, in the third year of the seventy-se- 
cond Olympiad, or $0th September, A. A. C. 
490. The next day 2000 Sfiartans arrived, who, 
in three days ana nights, had marched 1200 
stadia. The Athenians neglected nothing to 
eternise the memory of those who fell in the bat- 
fle. It had been usual to inter tbn citizens who 
perished in war, at the public expense, in the 
Ceramicus, without the city; but these were 
deemed uncommonly meritorious. They were 
buried, and a barrow was erected on the spot 
where their bravery had been manifested. Their 
names were engraven on half columns erected 
on the plain of Marathon. In the intervals be- 
tween them were erected trophies bearing the 
arms of the Persians. An artist of eminence 
painted all the circumstances of the buttle in one 
of tile most frequented porticoes of the ciW : Mil- 
tiades was there represented at the h(w of the 
?®nerals, exhorting the troops to fight lor their 
country. Pausanias examined tlie field of battle 
•'bout 600 years after this rveht ; ^nd found, on 
the barrow of the Athenians, pillars containing 


the names of the dead under those of the tribes 
to which they belonged ; another for the Platven- 
stans and slaves ; and a distinct monument of 
MiltiadeS) who survived the battle. The Mara- 
thonians worshipped those who were slain m 
battle. Many centuries have elapsed since the 
age of Pausanias ; but the principal barrow still 
towers above the level of the plain. It is of 
light fine earth, and has a bush or two growing 
on it. 

MARATI, a nation of pirates, who inhabit the 
northern coast of Madagascar, and have almost 
laid desolate the Comorro Isles. They have 
canoes forty-five feet long, by ten or twelve 
broad, carrying from fifteen to thirty-five men. 
In common years they send only thirty canoes ; 
but every fifth year they make a grand expedi- 
tion of 100, and once occupied and destroyed 
one with the (^uerimba Islands. They have even 
threatened Mosambique. They wear crises like 
the Malays, and use them dexterously. 

M A HAITI (Charles), a celebrated painter, 
born at Camorano, near Ancona, in 162.5. He 
came a poor boy to Rome, when only eleven 
years old; and at twelve recommended Iiimselt 
to Andrew Sacchi, by his drawings, after Ra- 
phael in the V’^atican. Sacchi received him into 
his school, where he continued twenty-five years 
till his master's death. He was often employed 
in painting madonas and female saints. From 
the finest statues and pictures, he made himself 
master of the most perfect forms, and the most 
charming airs. He produced a noble variety of 
draperies, more artfully managed, more richly 
ornamented, and with greater propriety, than 
even the best of the moderns. He was inimitable 
in adorning the head, and the disposition of the 
hands and feet. In his younger days he etched a 
few prints, with equal spirit and correctness. 
It would be endless to enumerate his celebrated 
jiaintings. Innocent XI. appointed him keeper 
of the paintings in his chapel and the Vatican. 
Maratti erected two noble monuments for Ra- 
phael and Hannibal Caracci, at his own expense, 
in the pantheon. He died at Rome in 1713) 
aged eighty-eight. 

MAHATUBA, a cluster of six islands in the 
Eastern Seas, off the east coast of Borneo. Tlie 
largest is about twenty-four miles in length from 
north to south. It varies in breadth from twelve 
to four miles. I.ong. 118° 3.5' K., lat. 2° 15' N. 

MARAUDERS, in a military sense, a party 
of soldiers, who, without any order, go into the 
neighbouring houses and villages, when the army 
is either in camp or garrison, to plunder and de- 
stroy, ^c. Marauders arc a disgrace to the 
camp, to the military profession, and deserve no 
better quarter from their officers thau they give 
to the poor peasants, &c. 

MARAVEDI, a little Spanish copper coin, 
worth somewh.it more than a French denier, or 
half a farthing I'nglish. The Spaniards still cal- 
culate by inaravcdis, both in commerce and in 
their finances, tliough the coin itself is no longer 
curnmt among them. Sixty-three maravedis are 
equivalent to a rial of silver ; so that the piastre, 
or piece of eight ri.als, contains 504 ; and the 
pistole of four pieces of eight, 2016 maravedis. 
In the laws of Spain, we meet with several kinds 
of maravedis; Alphonsine maravedis, white 
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tnaravedis, maravedis of good money, maravedis 
Combrenos, black maravedis, and old maravedis. 
When we find maravedis alone, and without any 
addition, it is to be understood of those mentioned 
above. The rest are different in value, 'fineness 
of metal, time, &c. Mariana asserts, that this 
coin is older than the MoofS ; that it came from 
the Goths ; that it was anciently equal to a third 
part of the rial, and consequently of twelve times 
the value of the present maravedi. See CoiKs. 

MARAVT, a lake and country of Eastern 
Africa, behind Mosainbiquc, extending parallel 
to the coast of the Indian Ocean, at the distance 
of about 300 miles. The breadth of the lake is re- 
ported not to exceed thirty or forty miles; its 
length is not known, nor any deUiils of the country. 

MARA WAS, Maravasa, a district of Hin- 
dostan, in the Southern Carnatic, situated prin- 
cipally between 9® and 10° of N. lat. To the 
north it has Taiijore and the Polygar territory; 
to the south Tinnevelly; to the west Madura; and 
on the east the sea. In length it may be estimated 
at eighty miles, by thirty the average breadth. 
It is comprehended in the collectorship of Din- 
digul. 

This district possesses great advantages for ex- 
ternal commerce from its maritime situation, and 
the permanent eslablishinciit of a large public in- 
vestment of cloth which employs its manufactures. 
The southern division is well supplied with water 
from streams and tanks. Near the coast the coun- 
try is in general well cultivated, and is uniformly 
flat. This district exhibits many magnificent re- 
mains of the ancient Hindoo religion. At small 
distances on tiie public roads arc choultries and 
pagodas, in the front of which are gigantic fi- 
gures of ornamented horses, formed of bricks 
covered over with chunain, and shaded by fruit 
and lofty banyan trees. The principal towns are 
Hainiiad, Shevagunga, ArmacoUa, and Tripatoor. 
It belonged at a remote period to the Hindoo 
Pandean empire ; in modern times it first is 
traced into the possession of ilie rajahs of She- 
vagunga and Rninnad ; the first of whom was 
called the Great Maravva, and the second the 
Little Marawa, both tributary to the nabob of 
the- Carnatic. The East India Company col- 
lected the tribute of the two Marawas from the 
yeair .1792 ; and, in 1801, by treaty with the 
lial>6b of Arcot, obtained the complete sove- 
reignty. 

WARBU RG, a town of Germany, the capital of 
that part of Upper Hesse which belongs to Hesse- 
Cassel, is situated chiefly on the right side of the 
lAhn, on the side of a hill. At the top is a for- 
tified castle, in which the landc rave < nice resided. 
It has a Lutheran, Calvinist, and (.’atholic clmrcli, 
a hospital, two infirmaries, an orphan-house, and 
a work-house, with a school of imlustry. A uni- 
versity was established here in 1527, which has 
still 200 students, and large revenues; and at- 
tached are a library, a botanical garden, a lying- 
in-hospital, a chemical laboratory, and a veteri- 
nary schOoi. Population 6500. Eorty-five 
south-west of Cassel. 

Makbdiio, a town of Slyiia, in Austria, on 
the river Drave. It is the capital of a circle of 
this name, anu has a large old castle, a gynma- 
siuen, and a high school. It has also a brisk 


trade in corn and wine, and well-frequented 
annual fairs. Inhabitants 5000. The circle lies 
between those of Grutz and Cilley, has an area 
of 1330 square miles, and 173,000 inhabitants. 
116 miles soutli by west of Vienna. 

MAR'BLE, n.s.f adj., & v. n. > Fr. marbrt; 

Marblehearted. 3 Lat. marmar. 

A superior species of limestone, used in elegant 
buildings and in statues ; a small globe of stone, 
used in play : made of marble; variegated ; also, 
metaphorically, hard ; unfeeling : to marble is 
to variegate or make like marble. 

I'here were white, green, and blue hangings^ 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple, to sllvur 
rings and pdlars of marble : the beds were of gold 
and of silver, upon a paveuieut of red, and blue, and 
whiti:, and bbutk marble. Etlh. i. 6. 

1 hou marble hewest, ere long to part with breath, 
And houses rcarcst unmindful of thy death. 

Shall 1 see far-fetched inventions] shall I labour 
to lay marble colours over niy ruinous thoughts] or 
rather, though the pureness of my virgin mind ba 
stained, let me keep the true simplicity of my word. 

Sidney, 

Ho plies her hard, and much rain wears the nuirble. 

Shahapeare, 

Ingratitude ! thou marbleJiearled fiend, 

More hideous when thou shewest thee in a child, 
Than the sea monster. Id. Lear. 

What pity it was to see those goodly cedars of the 
temple flaming up higher than they stood in Leba- 
non ! to see those curious murfdea, which never fell 
the dent of the pick -axe or hammer in the laying, 
wounded wdth mattocks, and wounding the earth in 
their fall ! ‘ Bp. Hall. 

A greater favour this disorder brought 
Unto her stjrvants, tlian their awful thought 
Durst entertain, when thus compelled they prest 
The yielding marble of her snowy breast. Waller, 
Pigmalion^s fate reverst is mine, 

His marble love took flesh and blood, 

Ail that 1 worshipped as divine, 

’Lhat beauty now ’tis understood, 

Ap|x;ars to have no more of life 

3'han that whereof he framed his wife. Id. 

A'ery well sleeked marbled paper did not cast any 
of its distinct colours upon the wall with an tsiual 
diflusion. Boyle, 

Some dry their corn infected with the brine. 

Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. 

Diyden. 

The two flat sides of two pieces of marble will 
more easily approach each other, between which 
there is nothing but water or air, than if there be a 
tliamond between them ; not that the parts of the 
diamond are more solid, but bei’auw^ tlie parts ot 
water, being more easily separable, give way to the 
approach of tlie two pieces ol marble, Lov.he. 

Marian 

Marbled with sage the hardening cheese she pressed, 
And yellow lintter Marlin’s skill professed. 

Marbles taught them percussion, and the laws of 
motion ; nutcrackers the use of the leaver. 

Arbuthnot and I oye. 

'J’he appendix shall be printed by itself, stitched, 
and with a marble cover. Srijt. 

A fourth as marble, statue-like and still, 

Lay in a breathless, hushed, and stony, sleep. Bip'on. 

Marble, in natural history, a genus of fossils, 
being bright and beautiful stones composed o 
small separate concretions, moderately hard, 
giving fire with ^l, fermenting with and sobib e 
ill acid menstru^y and calcining in a sligld lin'*» 
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pie Latin word marmor is derived from the 
Greek fiapiicaptiVf to shine or glitter. The co- 
lors by which marbles are distinguished are 
almost innumerable; but the most remarkable 
are, 1* The black marble of Flanders. 2. Plain 
yellow. 3. Yellow with some white veins. 4. 
Yellow with black dendrites. 5. Yellow with 
brown figures resembling ruins. 6. Black and 
yellow. 7. Black and white. 8. Pale yellow, 
with spots of a blackish-gray color. 9. Yellow, 
white, and red. 10. Pale yellow. 11. Olive 
color, with deeper colored cross lines, and den- 
drites. 12. Brownish red. 13. Flesh-colored 
and yellow. 14. Common red marble. 15. 
Crimson, white, and gray. 16. Reddish-brown 
lumps on a whitish ground. 17. Bluish gray. 
18. Snowy white. The varieties of marble, nu- 
merous as they are, have been improperly aug- 
mented by virtuosos, and some people who 
collect specimens for the sake of gain. The 
Italians are particularly curious in this way ; and 
most of Uie names imposed upon marbles are 
given by them. F.very marble brought from an 
unknown place is called by them antico ; when 
distinguished by a number of bright colors it is 
called brocatello, or brocatcllato. When they 
want some of the originals to complete a whole 
set of marbles tht*y either substitute others which 
have the nearest resemblance to them ; or, lastly, 
they stain white marbles according to their own 
fancy, and impose them on the world as natural. 
The finest solid modern marbles are those of 
Italy, Blankenburg, France, and Flanders. Very 
fine marble is also found in some of the Western 
Islands of Scotland. Those of Germany, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, are of an inferior kind, being 
mixed with a kind of scaly limestone ; and even 
several of those above mentioned are partly 
mixed with this substance, though in an inferior 
degree. The specific gravity of marble is from 
2700 to 2800; that of (’arriera, a very fine 
Italian marble, is 2717. Black marble ow'es its 
color to a slight mixture of iron. Mr. Bayen 
found some which contained live per cent, of the 
metal ; iiotwitlistanding which the lime prepared 
from it was white, but in lime it aetjuired an 
odiry or reddish-yellow color. Marble, when 
chemically examined, appears to consist of cal- 
careous earth; and is, like limestone or chalk, 
capable of being converted into a strong quick- 
lime. Dr. Black derives the origin of marbles, 
as well as limestone and marl, from the same 
source, viz. from the calcareous matter of shells 
3nd lithophyta. In one kind of limestone, 
known by the name of Portland stone, and con- 
sisting of round grains united together, it w is 
supposed to be composed of the spawn of fish; 
hut comparisons of other phenomena have ex- 
plained it. It is plain that it has been produced 
from a calcareous sand, which is found on the 
snore of some of the islands in the southern cli- 
mates. By the constant agitation the softer parts 
are worn off*, and the harder parts remoin in the 
hum of particles that are higlily polished, and 
'''uich are afterwards gradually made to ^ncrete 
Jogether by causes of which we have yet T^||Lnow- 
ledge. There are indeed some few of the lime- 
stones and marbles in which we cannot i^scover 
^oy of the relics of the shells : but there are many 
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signs of their having been in a dissolved or lique- 
fied state ; so we cannot expect to see the remains 
of the form of the shells ; but, even in many of 
the marbles that have the greatest appearance of 
a complete mixture, we still find often the con- 
fused remains of the shells of which they have 
been originally composed. We should still find it 
difficult to conceive how such masses should have- 
derived their origin from shells; but, considering 
the many collections that we have an opportunity 
of seeing in their steps towards this process, and 
a little concreted together, so that by their going 
a step farther they might form limestone and 
marbles, we may see the possibility of their 
being all produced in the same manner. Thus 
vast quantities of shells have been found in the 
ci-devant province of Touraine in France : and 
indeed there is no place where they have not 
been found. The lithophyta likewise seem to be 
a very fruitful source of this kind of earth. In 
the cold climates, where the moderate degree of 
heat is not so productive of animal life, we have 
not such an opportunity of observing this ; but 
in the hot climates the sea as well as the land 
swarms with innumerable animals; and, at the 
bottom, with those that produce the corals and 
madrepores. We learn, from the history of a 
ship tliat w’as sunk in a stonn in the Gulf of 
Mexico, the vast growth there is of these bodies. 
About tiurty years after they attempted to dive 
into it, to get out a quantity of silver ; but they 
found great difficulty in getting it, from the ship 
being overgrown with coral. Sir Hans Sloane 
in the Philosophical Transactions, and in his 
History of Jamaica, observes that the sliip’s 
timber, the iron, and money, were all concreted 
by the growth of the calcareous matter. So iu 
a tract of many thousands of years the quantity 
of it should be very great ; and, as this is going 
on through a very great extent of the bottom of 
the sea, it will produce very extensive as well as 
massy collections of calcareous matter. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Hamilton, many variegated 
marbles and precioui stones are the produce of 
volcanoes. See Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
Iviii. 12. 

Marhi.e, Autificial. The stucco of which 
they make statues, busts, basso-relievos, and 
other ornaments of arcViitecturc, ought to be 
marble pulverised, mixed in a certain proportion 
with plaster ; the whole well sifted, worked up 
with water, and used like common plaster. See 
Srrcco. A kind of artificial marble is also 
made of the ffaky sclcnites, or a transparent 
stone resembling plaster ; wliicli becomes very 
hard, receives a tolerable polish, and may 
deceive a good eye. This kind of selenites 
resembles Muscovy talc. Another kind is 
formed by corrosive tinctures, which, penetrating 
into white marble to the depth of a line or more, 
imitate tlic various eolms of dearer marble. 
There is also a preparation of brimstone in imi- 
(ati<m of marble. To do this, provide a flat and 
smooth piece* of marble ; on this make a border 
or wall, to encompass either a square or oval ta- 
ble, which may be done either with wax or clay. 
Then, having several sorts of colors, as white, 
lead, vermilion, lake, orpiment, inastioot, smalt, 
Prussian blue, ivc., melt on a slow fire some 
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brimstone in several glazed pipkins; put one 
particular sort of color into each, and stir it well 
together ; then, having before oiled the marble 
all over within the wall, with one color, quickly 
drop spots upon it of larger and less size ; after 
this take another color, and do as before, an<| so 
on till the stone is covered with spots of j^^he 
colors you design to use. When this i|'''done, 
consider what color the mass or ground of the 
table is to be ; if of a gray color, th^n take fine ‘ 
sifted ashes, and mix it up with melted brim- 
stone ; or if red, with English red ochre ; if 
white, with white lead ; if black, with lamp or 
ivory black. The brimstone for the ground 
must be pretty hot, that the colored drops on the 
stone may unite and incorporate with it. When 
then the ground is poured even all over, put a 
thill wainscot board upon it, while the brim- 
stone is hot, making also the board hot, which 
ought to be thoroughly dry, to cause the 
brimstone Jo stick the better to it. When the 
whole is cold, take it up, and polish it with a 
cloth and oil, and it will look very beautiful. 

Marble, Coloring. This is a nice art ; and, 
to .succeed in it, the jiieces of marble on which 
the experiments are tried must be well polished, 
and free from the least spot or vein. The harder 
the marble is, the better will it bear the heat ne- 
. .Cessary in the o^ieration ; therefore alabaster and 
■ the common soft white marble are very impro- 
per for performing these operations upon. Heat 
is always necessary for opening the pores of 
marble, so as to render it fit to receive the co- 
lors : but the marble must never be made red 
hot ; for then the texture of it is injured, and the 
colors are burnt, and lose their beauty. Too 
small a degree of heat is as bad as one too 
great; for in this ca.se, though the marble receive 
the color, it will not be fixed in it, nor strike 
deep enough. Some colors will strike even 
cold ; but they nev(>r sink in so well as when a 
just degree ox heat is used. The proper degree 
i.s that which, without making the marble red, 
makes the liquor boil upon its surface. The 
menstruums used to strike in the colors must be 
varied according to the nature of the color to be 
used. A lixivium made with horse.s’ or dogs' 
urine, with four parts of quicklime and one qf 
potashes, is excellent for some colors ; common 
lye of wood a.shes is very good for others; for 
some s])irit of wine is best ; and lastly, for others, 
oily liquors, or common white wine. The co- 
lors which succeed best with the peculiar inen- 
siruums are these : — Stone blue dissolved in six 
times the quantity of spirit of wine, or of the 
urinous lixivium, and litmus dissolved in com- 
mon lye of wood a.shes. An extract of saffron, 
and that color made of buckthorn berries, called 
by painters sap green, both succeed well when 
tlissolvcd in urine and quicklime, and tolerably 
well when dissolve d in spirit of wine. Vermilion, 
.and a very fine powder of cochineal, also succeed 
very well in the same liquors. Dragons’ blood 
succffcds in s|>irit of wine, as docs also a tincture 
of logwood in the .same spirit. Alkanet root 
gives a fine color; hut the only menstruum to 
be ,.used for if is oil of tuv])entiiie ; for neither 
spim of wine nor any lixivium will do with it. 
Tlierjg is^anothcr kind of sanguis draconis com- 
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monly called dragons* blood in tears, which 
mixed with urine, gives a very elegant coior' 
There are other colors which must be laid on 
dry and unmixed. These are— dragons’ blood 
of the purest kind, for a red; gamboge for I 
yellow ; green wax for a green ; common brim 
Jlone, pitch, and turpentine, for a brown color 
The ^marble for these experiments must be made 
considerably hot, and then tlie colors are to be 
rubbed on dry in the lump. Some of these co- 
lors, when once given, remain immutable, others 
are easily changed or destroyed. Thus the red 
color given by dragons* blood, or by a decoction 
of logwood, will be wholly taken away by oil of 
tartar, and the polish of the marble not hurt by 
it. A fine gold color is given in the following 
manner : — Take crude sal ammoniac, vitriol and 
verdigri.s, of each equal quantities. White vitriol 
succeeds best ; and all must be thoroughly 
mixed in fine powder. The staining of marble 
to all the degrees of red or yellow, by solutions 
of dragons* blood or gamboge, may be done by 
reducing these gums to powder, and grinding 
them with the spirit of wine in a glass mortar, 
liut, for smaller attempts, no method is so good 
as mixing a little of either of these powders with 
spirit of wine in asilverspoon, and holding itover 
burning charcoal. A fine tincture may thus be 
extraetjp, and, with a jiencil dipt in this, the finest 
traces may be made on the marble while cold ; 
which on heating it afterwards, either on sand or 
in a baker’s oven, will sink very deep, and remain 
distinct on the stone. It is very easy to make the 
ground color of the marble red or yellow, and 
leave while veins in it. This is to be done by 
covering the places where the whiteness is to re- 
main with some white paint, or even with two or 
three folds only of paper; either Of which will 
prevent the color from penetrating. All the de- 
grees of red are to be given to marble hy this 
gum alone; a slight tincture of it, without the 
assistance of heat to the marble, gives only u 
pale flesh color ; but the stronger tinctures give 
it deeper; to this Uie assistance of heat adds 
greatly. The addition of a little pitch to tlie 
tincture gives it a tendency to blackness, or any 
degree of deep red that may be desired. A blue 
color may be given also to marble by dissolving 
lurnsol in lixivium, in lime and urine, or in the 
volatile spirit of urine ; but this has alw.'iys a 
tendency to purple, made in either of tliese ways. 
A better blue is furnished by the Canary turnso), 
which needs only to be dissolved in water, and 
drawn on with a pencil ; it penetrates very 
deeply into the marble, and the color may be 
increased by drawing the pencil, wetted afresh, 
several times over the same lines. This color is 
apt to diffuse itself irregularly, but may be kept 
in regular bounds by circumscribing its lines 
with beds of wax, or any such 'substance, h 
should always be laid on cold, and no heat given 
even afterwards to the marble. One great 
advantage of this color is, that it is easily 
added to marbles already stained with other co- 
lors, is a very beautiful tinge, aud lasts a long 
time/. 

Marble, Elastic, an extraordinary species of 
fossil/*of which there are several tables preservea 
in the house of prince Borghese at Home, and 
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gnown to the curious. F. Jaquer, a celebrated 
inatbematician, has given a description in the 
Literary Gazette of Paris. There are five or six 
tables of it ; their length is about two feet and a 
halfi their breadth about ten inches, and the 
thickness a little less than three. They were di^ 
up, says abb6 Fortis, in the feod of Mondragone; 
the grain is either of Cararese marble, or w the 
finest Greek. They seem to have suffered some 
attack of fire. They are very dry, do not yield 
to external impression, resound to the hammer 
like other congenerous marbles, and are perhaps 
susceptible of a polish. Being set on end, they 
bend, oscillating backward and forward ; when 
laid horizontally, and raised at one end, they 
form a curve, beginning towards the middle : if 
placed on a table, and a piece of wood, or any 
thing else, is laid under them, they make a sa* 
lient curve, and touch the table with both ends. 
Notwithstanding this flexibility, they are liable 
to be broken if indiscreetly handled ; and there- 
fore one table only, and that not the best, is 
shown to the curious. Formerly they were alto- 
gether in the prince’s apartment on the ground 
floor. 

Marbles, Arundel. See Arundelian 
Marbles. 

Marbles for playino, or Marblj^owls, 
are mostly imported from Holland ; wlSfe it is 
said they are made by breaking the stone alabas- 
ter, or other substance, into pieces or chips of a 
suitable size; they are put into an iron mill 
which turns by water ; there are several parti- 
tions with rasps within, cut floatways, not with 
tw?th, which turn constantly round with groat 
swiftne.ss; the friction against the rasps makes 
them round, and, as they are formed, they fall 
out of different holes, into which size or chance 
throws them. 

Marbled China-ware, a species of porcelain 
or china-ware, which seems to be full of cemented 
flaws. It is called by the Chinese, who are very 
partial to it, tsou tchi It is generally plain 
white, sometimes blue, and has exactly the ap- 
l)carance of a piece of china which had been 
first broken, and then had all the pieces cemented 
ill their places again, and covered with the origi- 
nal varnish. The niatiner of preparing it is easy. 
Instead of the common varnish of the china-ware, 
'vhich is made of what they call oil of stone and 
oil of fern mixed together, they cover this with a 
simple thing made of a sort of coarse agates, cal- 
cined to a while powder, and separated from the 
grosser parts by water, after long grinding in 
uioriars. When the powder b;is been thus ])re- 
pared it is left moist, or in form of a sort of cream, 
with the last water that is suffered to remain in 

and this is used as the varnish. Our crystal 
would serve foil as well as those coarse agates, 
rhe occasion of (he singular appearance of this 
sort of porcelain is, that the varnish never spreads 
evenly, but runs into ridges and veinjft^Tliose 
often run naturally into a sort of MosaWwork, 
which can scarcely be taken for the effect of chance. 
If the marbled china be desired blue,4^y first 
give it a general coat of this color by ’nipping 
me vessel into a blue varnish, and, when this is 
flioroughly dry, they add another coat of tliis 
agate oil. ' 
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MAllBLEHEAD, a post town and sea-port of 
Essex county, Massachusetts, four miles and a 
half south-east of Salem, sixteen north-east of 
Boston, and from Washington 456 miles. Fo- 
ulation 5900. It contains a bank, a custom 
ouse, two insurance offices, a market house, 
alihs^lMuse, two rope walks, an academy, anil 
five houses of public worship, two for Congre- 
gationalists, one for Episcopalians, one for Me- 
thodists, and one for Baptists. 

The academy was incorporated in 1792, and 
is a respectable and flourishing seminary, having 
a limited number of pupils, thirty of each sex, 
under the care of a preceptor and preceptress. 
The building is a spacious and handsome edifice. 
The bank house is a superb edifice, erected in 
1766 for a private mansion, at the expense of 
£10,000 sterling, including furniture. It is 
sixty-six feet long, forty-four broad, and thirty- 
five high, of tliree stories ; and contains the bank, 
the custom house, and an insurance office. 

This town is much more largely concerned in 
the bank fisheries than any other in the United 
States, and the business is carried on with great 
spirit and enterprise. There are now employed 
in the bank and coast fisheries 103 vessels, car- 
rying .7739 tons, and giving occupation to 7GO 
men ; eighty of these vessels, of sixty tons and 
upwards, are engaged in the fi.shery of the Grand' 
Bank and of Newfoundland. The shipping em- 
ployed in foreign commerce amounts to 3794 
tons. The total amount belonging to this port is 
12,301 tons. The harbour lies in front of the 
town, a mile long from north-east to south-west, 
and half a mile wide, and is formed by a narrow 
strip of land making a semicircle at the soutli- 
west. It is very excellent, and may be en- 
tered at all times, but is considerably exposed 
to north-east storms. It is defended by fort 
Sewall, which stands on a point near the entrance 
of the harbour, and is one of the finest forts in the 
country. It is formed by two angular batteries 
of earth and stone, with a stone and brick wall 
in their rear. The pieces mounted are two 
twenty-four, and ten eighteen pounders. The 
barracks, which are bomb proof, are capable of 
accommodating a garrison of sixty or seventy 
men, which is about the number now stationed 
here. 

Few towns in the United States suffered so 
much as this during the revolutionary and the 
late war. At the peace of December, 1814, no 
fewer than 500 of her sons were in foreign prisons. 
The situation of the town is remarkably salu- 
brious. The average number of birtlis in a year 
is about 200 : of deaths, including those abroad, 
120. 

MARBLETOWN, a town of Ulster county. 
New York; ten miles south-west of Kingston. 
Populalion 3363. 

MARBLING, the art of preparing and coloring 
marbled paper. There are several kinds of mar- 
bled paper ; but the principal difference of them 
lies in the forms in which the colors are laid on 
the ground : some being disposed in whirls or 
circumvolutions : some in jagged lengths ; and 
others only in spots of a roundish or ovrI figii'’e. 
The general manner of managing each kind is, 
nevertheless, the same ; the paper is dipped in a 
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solution of gum tragacanth, or, Jis it is commonly to turn them about, till the effect be produced’ 
called, gum-dragon ; over which the colors, pre- The jagged lengths must be made by the comb 
viously prepared with ox-gall and spirit of wine, which must be passed through the colors from 
are first spread. The peculiar apparatus neces- one end of the trough to the other, and will give 
sary for this purpose is, a trough for containing .them that appearance: but, if they be desired to 
the gum tragacanth and the colors; a comb for be pointed both ways, the comb must be again 
disposing them in the figure usually chosen; and pasij^ through the trough in a contrary direc- 
a burnishing stone for polishing the paper. The tion ; or, if some of the whirls or snail-shell figures 
trough may be of any kind of wood ; and must be required to be added, they may be yet made 
be somewhat larger than the sheets of paper, for by the means before directed. The paper should 
marbling which it is to be employed ; but the W previously prepared for receiving the colors 
sides of it need only rise about two inches above by dipping it over-night in water, and laying the 
the bottom ; for, by making it thus shallow, the sheets on each other with a weight over thorn, 
less quantity of the solution of the gum will serve The whole being thus ready, the paper must be 
to fill it. The comb may be also of wood, and held by two cornei-s, and laid in the most gentle 
five inches long, but should have brass teeth, and even manner on the solution covered with 
which maybe about two inches long, and placed the colors; and there softly pressed with the hand, 
at about a quarter of an inch from each other, that it may bear every where on the solution : after 
Tbe burnishing stone may bo of jasper or agate ; which it must be raised and taken off with the 
but, as these stones are very dear when of sufli- same care, and then hung to dry across a proper 
cient size, marble or glass may be used, provided cord, subtended near at hand for that purpose; 
their surface be polished. The solution of gum and in tliat state it must continue till it be per- 
tragacanth must be made by putting a sufficient fectly dry. It then remains only to give the paper 
proportion of the gum, which should be white, a proper polish: in oi*der to which, it is first rub- 
and clear from all foulnesses, into clean w.ater, bed with a little soap ; and then must be tho- 
and letting it remain a day or two, frequently roughly smoothed by the glass polishers, such as 
breaking the lumps, and stirring it till the whole arc used for linen, and called the calendar glasses, 
appear dissolved and equally mixed with the After which it should be again rubbed by a bur- 
water. The consistence of the solution shouhl nisher of jasper or agate, or of glass highly 
be nearly that of strong gum water used in mi- polislied ; for on the perfect polish of the paper 
niature painting ; and, if it a])pear thicker, water depend in a great measure its beauty and value, 
must be added ; or, if thinner, more of the gum. Gold or silver powders may be used, where clc- 
When the solution is thus brought to a due state, sired, along with the colors, and require only the 
it must be passed through a linen cloth ; and, being same treatment as they, except that they must 
then put into the trough, it will be ready to re- be first tempered with gum water, 
ceive the colors. The colors employed for red Marbling or Hooks or Paper is perfornied 
are carmine, lake, rose pink, and vermilion ; but thus: dissolve four ounces of gum arabic into 
the last two are too glaring, unless they be mixed two quarts of fair water; then provide several 
with rose pink or lake, lo bring them to a softer colors mixed with water in pots or shells ; and, 
cast; and carmine and lake are loo tlear fur com- with pencils peculiar loeach color, sprinkle them 
inon purposes. Por ydlow, Dutch pink and by way of intermixture upon the gum water, 
yellow ochre may bo (Muploycd : for bine, Prus- which must be put into ?. trough, or some broad 
siaii blue and vorditcr : for green, verdigris, a vessel; then with a stick curllhcm, or draw them 
mixture of Dutch pink and Prussian blue, or out in streaks, to as much variety as may ho 
verditer, in ditferent proportions; for orange, the done. Having done this, hold the book or hooks 
orange lake, or a mixture of vermilion, or re<l close together, and only dip the edges in, on ihr 
lead, with Dutch pink: for purple, rose pink top of the water and colors, very lightly ; wliicli 
and Prussian blue. These colors sliouhl be done, take them off, and the plain ininrossion rf 
ground with spirit of wine till they be of a proper the colors in mixture will bo upon the Ic.ivts; 
fineness; and then, at the time of using ilicm, a doing the ends and the front of the book in the 
little fish-gall, or the gall of a beast, should be same manner. 

added, by grinding them over again witli it. The Marbling the Covers of Books is perforin- 
jiroper proportion of the gall must be found by ed by forming clouds with aquafortis or spirit of 
trying them ; for ibere must be jU'it so much as vitriol mixed with ink, and aflerward.s glazing 
will suffer the sjiots of color, v.her. sprinkled on the covers. See Book-binding. 
the solution of the gum-tragacaiiili, to join toge- MABCA (Peter de), one of the greatest orn.v 

ther, without intermixing or l uiming into each ments of the Gallican church, was born in Bearn, 

other. The solution of the gmn-tragacanth must of an ancient family, in 1594. lie first studied 
then be poured into the trough; and the colors, the law, was made president of th^ parliament of 
being in .a separate pot, with a pencil appropri- Bearn, and, going lo Paris in 1639, was made a 
ated to e:cch, nmsi lx: sprinkled on the surfareof counsellor of state. Ilis literary merits 
the solution, by shaking the per'cil, charged with from his History of Bearn. By the king s ordei 
its proper color, over it; and this must be done he published a work, l^c Concordia Sacerdotii 
w'lth the several kinds of color desired, till the et Imperii, sive de libertatibus KcclesiieOalh^'j'p^ 

surface b<‘ wholly covered. When the marbling in refutation of a book that appeared under lie 
is propos*‘d to be in sjvjts of a simple form no- title of Optatus Gallus : ana on this accoun , 
thingniore is ? cessary : but, vvliere the wliirls or when, on the death of his wife, he was nomimi 
snail-*sRcU figures are wanteii,they must be made bi.sliop of Conserans, the pope refused the bu ^ 
by a quill > whicli must be put among the spots in his favor, until by another work he expbufiC' 
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ivvay all he had said to the limitation of the 
>apal power. He obtained his confirmation, 
after seven years suspense, in 1048; was trans- 
lated to the archbishopric of Thoulouse in 1652; 
and was made minister of state in 1658. He 
was made archbishop of Paris in 1662 ; and died 
there soon after. His Posthumous Work^' with 
prefaces, notes, &c., were published by M. Ba- 
luze. He is deservedly censured for accommo- 
dating his learning and talents to his views of 
interest and ambition. 

MAIVCvASlTE, 71. s. Fr. 7narcas5ife. An 
old and exploded terra for various ores difficult 
of reduction. See beloAv. 

Tfero marcasiles in various figures wait. 

To ripen to a true metallic state. 

Giirth^s T)isp(‘n!(alarv . 

Tlie acid salt dissolved in water is the same with 
oil of sulphur wr campanain, and abountling much 
in tl^o bowels of the earth, and particularly in wmr- 
rtf.si/cs, unites itself to the other ingretlients of the 
imreasite, which are bitumen, iron, copper, and 
earth, and with them eom]H)unds alum, vitriol, and 
sulphur : with the earth alone it compounds alum ; 
with the metal alone, and metal and earth togetlier, 
it compounds vitriol ; and with the bitumen and 
earth it compounds sulphur : whence it comes to 
pass, that marcasiles abound with those three mine- 
rals. J\'ewton*s Opticks. 

The writers of minerals give the name pyrites and 
iiuircasites indifferently to the same sort of body : 1 
restrain the name of pyrites wliolly to tlie nodules, or 
those that arc found lodged in strata that are sepa- 
rate; the marrasita is part of tl>c matter that cither 
constitutes the stratum, or is lodged in the per|)eudi- 
oular fissures. IVoodaumi. 

The term marrasite has licen very improjjcrly used 
hy some for bismuth, and by others for zinc : the 
more aceurato writers, however, always express a 
substance different from either of these by it, sul- 

{ )hureous and metallick. The irutrcmite is a solid 
lard fossil, naturally found among the veins of ores, 
or in the fissures of stone : the variety of forms lias 
mineral puUs on is almost endless. There are, how- 
c\er, only three distinct species of it ; one of a bright 
gold colour, another of a oright silver, and a third of 
a dead white : the silvery one seems to be peculiarly 
meant by the writers on the Materia Medica. Mar- 
casite is very frequent in the mines of Cornw'all, 
where the workmen call it mundick, but more in 
(;ermany, where they cxir;\ct vitriol and sulphur 
from it. Mill, 

Maucasxte, in mineralogy, is a name that has 
long been given indifferently to all sorts of 
minerals ; to ores, pyrites, and scmimetals. 
lately it seems to be confined to pyrites ; and 
Wallerius proposes to confine it to such pyrites 
as are regularly formed. See Pyuitls. 

MARCEL (G.), advocate to the parliament 
of Paris, a French chronological writer of the 
seventeenth century. He published, 1. Tablettes 
Lhronologiques, Contenant, avec ordre, I’etat de 
1 Eglise en Orient et en Occident ; Amsterd: 
1696, 16mo. 2. Tablettes Chronologiqu^ ^ 
tenant la suite des Papes, Empereurs, et 
Qtn ont Regnc depuis la nuissanro de Jesus 
Lhrist en Europe, jusq’au present ; 24mo. Paris, 
1699, elegantly engraved on copper; both dedi- 
cated to Louis XIV. 

MARCELLIANS, a se< ^ of ancient heretics 
who flourished about the end of tlie jecond cen- 


tury, so called from Marcellus of Ancyra, their 
leader, who was accused of reviving the errors of 
Sabellius. St. Epiphauius observe.?, that there 
was a great deal ot dispute with regard to the 
real tenets of Marcellus; but that, as to his fol- 
lowers, it is evident they did not own the three 
hypostases ; for Marcellus considered the Son 
ana Holy Ghost as two emanations from the 
divine nature, which, after performing their re- 
spective offices, were to return again into the 
.substance of the Father; an opinion altogether 
incompatible with the belief of three distinct 
persons in the Godhead. 

MARCELl.O (Benedict), a celebrated musi- 
cian, descended from one of the most illustrious 
families in V'enice. He lived in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and composed an- 
thems, cantatas, and other works, whicn the con- 
noisseurs rank as high as any of the musical 
compositions which the Italian school has pto- 
<luced. ‘ He is the Pindar of music, ^ says M. 
de la Bordc. ‘ In analysing his works we dis- 
cover a profound knowledge and great address ; 
but there is a difficulty attending the execution 
of them which is almost insurmountable. It re- 
quires a voice possessed of great powei*s, and 
accustomed to the most extraordinary intervals.^ 
MARCELLl’S (Marcus ("landius), a famous 
Roman general, who, after the first panic war, 
conducted an expedition against the Gauls. Here 
he obtained tbe Spolia Opima, by killing, with 
bis own hand, X’iridomurus, the king of the 
Gauls. This success rendered him popular, and 
soon after he was entrusted to oppose Hannibal 
in Italy. He was the first Roman who obtained 
some advantage over this celebrated Carthagi- 
nian, and .showed his countrymen that Hannibal 
was not invincible. Tbe troubles which were 
raised in Sicily by the Carthaginians, at the death 
of Hieronymus, alanncil the Romans; and Mar- 
cellus, in his third consulship, was sent with a 
powerful force against Syracuse. He attacked it 
by sea and land ; but his operations proved long 
ineffectual, and the invention and industry of 
Archimedes baffled all tlie elforts, and destroyetl 
all the stupendous machines and military engines 
of the Romans during three successive years. 
The perseverance of 51arcellus at last obtained 
tlie victory. After this conquest Marcellus was 
called to oppose Hannibal a second time. In 
this campaign he behaved with greater vigor than 
before ; the greatest part of ihc towns of the 
Saimiitcs, which had revolted, were recovered 
by force of arms, and 30U0 of the soldiers of 
Hannibal made prisoners. Some time after, in 
an engagement with the Carthaginians, Marcel- 
lus had the disadvantage ; but on the next day a 
more successful skirmish vindicated his military' 
character and the honor of the Roman soldiers. 
Marcellus, however, was not sufficiently vigilant 
against the snares of hi.s adversary. He impru- 
dently separated himself from his camp, and was 
killed in an ambus< ado, in the sixtieth year of 
his age, in his fifth consulship, A.U. C. 544. 
His body was honored with a magnificent fune- 
ral by the conqueror, and his ashes were con- 
veyed in a silver urn to his son. * ' 

Makcem us, apost town of Onondagg county, 
New York, ten miles west of Onondaga, and 157 
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west of Albany. Population 4725. 
large and valuable agricultural town, has' tiS^ 
manufacturing establishments, and contains Ifird 
considerable villages, Marcellus and Skenea- 
tiles. 

MARCH, V. w., V. rt.. Sc n. s. Sax. meajic; Fr. 
marcher ; as Junius thinks, from Mars, the god of 
war; others, from the Goth, jnarkga, to go in 
a measured pace. See Marx. To move in an 
orderly or military manner : put in military or 
regular movement: such movement, a soldier’s 
journey ; a signal to march ; a deliberate or 
laborious walk. 

1 le marched in battle array with his power against 
Arphaxad. Judge* i. 13. 

Ploxirtus finding that, if nothing else, famine 
would at last bring him to destruction, thought bet- 
ter by humbleness to creep where by pride he could 
aot march, Sidneg. 

The drums presently striking up a nuirch, they 
make no longer stay, but forward they go directly. 

Knottes, 

Well jnarch we on, 

To give obedience where tis truly owed. 

Shakspeare, 

Doth York intend no harm to us. 

That thus he marched with thee arm in arm ? Id, 
Our bodies every footstep that they make, 

Ma-'ch towards death, until at last they die. 

Davies, 

These troops came to the army harassed with a 
long and wearisome tiun-ch, and cast away their arms 
and garments, and fought in their shirts. 

Bacons U'ar with Sfuiin, 

Who is there so incurably heartless, so des])eratcly 
sluggish or stupid, whom the sight of a valiant 
leader, marching before into the mouth of danger, 
will not infuse fire and vigor into? Barrow, 

Cyrus marching his army for divers days over 
mountains of snow, the dazzling splendor of its 
whileness prejudiced the sight of very many of his 
soldiers. Doyle on Colors. 

My father, when some days before his death 
He ordered me to march for Utica, 

^V^pt o’er me. Addison s Cato. 

We came to the roots of the mountain, ami liad a 
very troublesome march to gain the top of it. 

Addison on Itaig, 
March them again in fair array, 

And bid them form the ha^>py day ; 

The happy day designed to wait 
On William’s fame, and Europe’s fate. Prior, 
Who should command, by his Almighty nod. 

These chosen troops unconscious of the road. 

And unacquainted with the appointed end. 

Their marches to begin, and thither tend. Blackm. 

\Valler was smooth, but Dryden taught to join j 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, J 

I’he long majestic inarch^ and energy di* ne. j 

Pope. 

In a fortnight or three weeks, added iny uncle 
Toby, smiling, he might march — Ho wih never march, 
an* please your honour, in this world, said the cor- 
poral. — Hr, will march, said my uncle Toby, rising 
tip from the side of tlie l)cd, witli one shoe oft’: — An* 
'please your honour, said the corporal, he will never 
march but to his grave. Sterne. 

Had he c^utinued in that station, I must have 
marched off to be one of the little underlings about 
a farm-house. Burns, 

March, n. s. Lat. martius, of Mars. See 
below. Fr. Mars ; Tcut. Mertz, The third month 
of the year. 


Mai'ch id drawn in tawny, with a ftercc aspect a 
' helmet upon his head, to shew this month was dJ; 
cated to Jiars. P,acC 

March, Martius. Among the Romans 
March was the first month ; and in some eccle^ 
siastical computations that order is still pre. 
served ; particularly in reckoning the number ot 
years from the incarnation of our Saviour, from 
the 25th of March. Romulus divided the year 
into months ; to the first of which be gave the 
name of his supposed father, Mars. Ovid, iiow- 
ever, observes, that the people of Italy had the 
month of March before Romulus’s lime; but 
that they placed it very differently, some making 
it the third, others the fourth, some the fifth, and 
others the tenth month of the year. In this 
month the Romans sacrificed to Anna Perenna ; 
began their comitia; adjudged their public farms 
and leases ; the mistresses served the slaves and 
servants at table, as the masters did in the Sa- 
turnalia; and the vestals renewed the sacred fire. 
This month was always under the protection of 
Minerva, and consisted of thirty-one days. The 
ancients held this an unhappy month for marriage, 
fearing lest, as in some of our modern dwel- 
lings, Mars should intrude himself amongst the 
household gods. 

March, in the military art. In the marches 
of the Jewish armies they made use of trumpets, 
to the different sounds of which they prepared 
them by packing up their baggage, putting them- 
selves in readiness, and attending at the stand- 
ards to wait the signal for marching. The 
Rabbies suppose that the Israelites inarched in 
tlie .same order they were placed in the camp. 
The Greeks never marched against their enemies 
till favorable omens encouraged their enterprise. 
An eclipse of the moon, or any untoward acci- 
dent, or the intervening of what they esteemed 
an unlucky day, entirely prevented their march. 
Rut of all the Greeks the Lacedemonians were 
the most nice and scrupulous. The heavenly 
bodies directed all their motions ; and it was an 
invariable maxim with them never to march be- 
fore the full moon. The Greeks are particularly 
remarked by Homer for marching in good order 
and profound silence; whereas the barbarian 
forces were all noise, clamor, and confusion 
The marches of the Roman armies were per- 
formed with the greatest order and despatch, 
insomuch that their unexpected presence often 
damped the .spirits of their enemies. The Ho- 
man soldiers were inured to the military pace, 
that is, to walk twenty miles in five hours, tho\igh 
they carried burdens of sixty pounds weigljl- 
Of all the mechanical parts of war, in modern 
times, none is more essential than that of inarch- 
ing. It may be justly called the key which leads 
to all sublime motions and manoeuvres of an 
army ; for they depend entirely on this point, A 
man can be attacked in four different ways; »n 
the front, on both flanks, and in the rear ; but 
he can defend himself, and annoy the enemy, 
only when placed with his face towards him. 
Hence it follows that the general object of 
marching is reduced to three points only ; to 
inarch forwards, and on both sines, because it i* 
impossible to do it for any time backwards, ana 
by that means face the enemy wherever he pre- 
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gents himself. The order of marcli of the troops 
must be so disposed, that each should arrive .at 
their rendezvous, if possible, on the same day. 
The quarter-master general, or his deputy, with 
an able engineer, should reconnoitre the country^ 
to obtain a perfect knowledge of it and the enemy,'* 
before he forms his routes. Before a march, the 
army generally receives several days* bread. The 
quarter-masters, camp color-men, and pioneers, 
parade according to orders, and march immedi- 
ately after, commanded ^ the quarter-master 
general or his deputy. They are to clear the 
roads, level the ways, make preparations for 
the march of the array, &c. The general, for 
instance, beats at two o’clock, the assembly at 
three, and the army is to march in twenty mi- 
nutes after. Upon beating the general, the vil- 
lage and general officers, guards, quarter and 
roar-guards, join their respective corps ; and the 
army pack up their baggage. Upon heating the 
assemoly, the tents are to be struck, and sent, 
with the baggage, to the place appointed, &c. 
The companies draw up in their several streets, 
and the rolls are called. At the time appointed, 
tlie drummers are to beat a march, and fifers 
play at the head of the line, upon which the 
( ompanies march out from their several streets 
form battalions as they advance to the head 
of tlie line, and then halt. The several batta- 
lions are formed into columns by the adju- 
tant-general, and the order of march, &c., is 
given to the general officers who lead the co- 
lumns. The cavalry generally march by regi- 
ments or squadrons. The heavy artillery always 
keep the great roads in the centre of the columns, 
escorted by a strong party of infantry and cj- 
valry. The field pieces accompany the columns. 
Lach soldier generally marches witlj thirly-six 
round of powder and ball, and two good flints; 
one of which is to be fixed in the cock of his 
firelock. The routes must be formed so that no 
columns cross one another on the march. 

March AND (John Lewis), a native of 
Lyons, who shares with the celebrated D’Aquin 
tlie glory of having carried the art of ydaying on 
the organ to the highest perfection. When very 
young he went to Paris; and, happening to be 
in the chapel of the college of Louis XIV, 
when they were waiting for the organist, he 
offered to supply his place. His playing gave 
so great satisfaction, that the Jesuits kept him in 
the college, and supplied him with every facility 
for improvement. He continued to play the 
organ of their chapel ; and, though n.any advan- 
tageous places were offered him, he refused to 
accept them. He died in Paris in aged 

sixty-three. He composed two books of Piectes 
for the Harpsichord, much esteemed by the con- 
noisseurs. 

Marchand (Prosper), was brought up in Paris 
Jo the profession of a bookseller, and in the 
knowledge of books. He corresponded with 
several learned men, among whom was Bernard, 
the continuator of the Nonvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres, and furnished him with the Uterarv 
anecdotes of France. Marchand, havil^ em- 
braced the Protestant religion, went to join Ber- 
nard in Holland, where, tiy his knowledge of 
hooks, he was so eminently distinguished, that 
VoL. XTIL 


consulted from all parts of Europe. He 
^n#Uo one of the principal authors of the Jour- 
piaLitefaire, and furnished extracts for the other 
journals. He died at an advanced age, June 
14th, 1756, and left his fortune to a society insti- 
tuted at the Hague for the education of poor 
people. His library and MSS. were left by his 
will to the University of J.eyden. He wrote, 1. 
The History of Printing ; a work full of erudition 
and critical discussions; Hague, 1740, 4to. 
Abb^i Mercier, of Saint-Loger de Soissons, gave, 
in 1776, 4to., a supplement to this history, which 
is equally curious and accurate. 2. A Histori- 
cal Dictionary, or Memoirs Critical and Lite- 
raiy; Hague, 1758, 2 vols. folio. 3, A new 
edition of Baylc’s Dictionary; and, 4. Letters 
on the Cymbalum Mundi, $lc, 

March AN I) Island, an island of the SoutK^' 
Pacific Ocean, discovered by captain Marcha^df, 
and forming one of a group called by him Revo- 
lution Islands. It was only seen at a distance, 
and appeared to be mountainous. Long. 142^* 
10^ W., lat. 9® 2P.S. 

MARCH ANTI A, in botany, a genus of the 
natural order of algae, and cryptogamia class 
of plants : male cal. peltated, and covered be- 
low with monopetalous corolla, ; the anlherae are 
multifid: female cal. sessile, cainpanulated, 
and polyspermous. There are eight species, the 
most remarkable are, 

1. IM. conica, or conic mushroom merchantia, 
with waited leaves, grows on moist shady banks 
by the sides of rivulets. The leaves are broad, 
Hat, about two inches long, dichotomous, obtusely 
lobed, and lie upon one anotlier. Their surface 
is of a pale green glossy color, curiously tessel- 
lated with rhoinboidal and hexagonal tubercles, 
e.ach having a white vesicle in the centre, with a 
puncture on its head. The leaves have a pecu- 
liarly strong fragrant smell, and acrid aromatic 
taste. They are said to possess the same attenu- 
ating quality as the polyinorpha, but in a liigher 
degree. They are also recommended as anti- 
scorbutic. 

2. M. polymorpha, or great star-handed mar- 
chantia, is a native of Britain, growing on the 
banks of rivulets, on shady moist rocks, the sides 
of wells, and sometimes bogs. The leaves are 
about three inches long; from half an inch to an 
inch broad, lying flat on the ground, and adher- 
ing closely to it by numerous downy radicles, 
which grow' out of the middle .and base of the 
leaf on the under side. These leaves are situated 
on their edges, their upper surface of a dark, 
shining, green color, reticulated with numerous, 
minute, rhoinboidal, or lozenge-like scales ; vari- 
ously divided into obtuse lobes, and in the 
middle by a blackish purple vein; their under 
side is paler, and tlieir substance coriaceous, and 
nearly op.aque. There are three varieties, from 
one of which is produced a yellow powder, 
showing a most curious mechanism by the micro- 
scope. The leaves have a strong aromatic smell, 
and acrid taste; and are recomraeuded, in a 
decoction of skimmed milk, for the jaundice and 
disorders of the liver. 

MARCHE, a town of the Netherlands, in the 
province of Liege. Population 1400. Thirty 
miles south of Namur. 

2 N 
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MARCHERS, or Louds Marchers, were no- ' 
blemen who lived on tlie marches of Wales or 
Scotland, and, according to Camden, had their 
laws and potestatein vita?, &c., like petty kings, 
which are abolished by the stat. 27 Hen. Vlll., 
c. 26, and 1 Edw. VI. c. 10. In old records the 
lords marchers of W ales were styled Marchiones 
de Marchia Walli®, 

MAHCirES, n.s. 7 Sax. meajic, Fr. rnarche ; 

Maiicu'er, n.s. 5 Goth, marcu. Borders; 
limits; confines: the marcher was the ruler or 
president of the marches. 

They of those marches 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

Sfutksfteare, 

The English colonies were enforced to keep con- 
tinual guards upon the borders and marches round 
them. Davies. 

Many of our English lords made war upon the 
Welshmen at their own cliarge ; the lands which 
they gained they held to their own use; they were 
called lords marchers, and had royal liberties. Id. 

Marches (marchia, from the German march, 
i.e. lines, or from the French marque, a sign), 
the notorious distinction between two coun- 
tries or territories. Marches, in British geogru- 
])hy, are the limits between England and Wales, 
or between England and Scotland, winch lust 
are divided into west* and middle marches ; 
by 4 Hen. V. c. 7; 22 Ed. IV. c. 8; 24 lien. 
VIII. c. 9. There was formerly a court culled 
the court of the marches of Wales, where pleas 
of debt or damages, not above the value of £50, 
were tried and determined ; and if the? council 
of the marches held pleas for debts above that 
sum, &c., a prohibition might be awarded. 

MARCHET, or Marchetta, a pecuniary 
fine, anciently paid by the tc?nant to his lord, for 
Ine marriage of one of the tenant’s daughters. 
This custom obtained, with some difference, 
throughout all England and Wales, as also in 
Scotland; and it still continues to obtain in some 
places. According to the custom of the manor 
of Dinover, in Caermarthenshire, every tenant 
at the marriage of his daughter pays 10s. to the 
lord ; which, in the British language, is called 
gwahrmerened, i. e. maid’s fee. In Scotland, 
and the north of Emgland, the custom was for 
the lord to pass the first night with tin* bride of 
his tenant; but this abominable usage was abro- 
gated by king Malcolm HI., at the instance of 
his queen ; and instead thereof a mark was paid 
by the bridegroom to the lord ; whence it was 
called marchetta inulieris. See Jh r»oi:(in, Enc;- 

LISH. 

MARC HTON ESS, n. s. From Lat. marchio. 
The lady of a marquis. 

I dioughtl wol with other maidens stonJ, 

That ben my fclawes, in our dore, and see 

The marchiscsse. Qxaucer. Cant, Tales, 

The king’s majesty 

Docs purpose honour to you, no less flowing 

Than marchioness of Pembroke. 

Shahspeare. IJenry Vilf, 

From a private gentlewomaL he made me a march- 
ioness, and froi.i a man/itrmgiiij^queen, and now hu 
intends to crown my in: with the glory of 

martyrdom ‘ Apopiuhefrmt^ 


The lady marchmess, his wife, solicited very dih, 
gently the timely preservation of her husband. 

Ciarendim, 

MARCIITANE, n.s. Fr. mmesane. Cor 
rupted from Lat. r/mrsapanis. A kind of swee 
bread or biscuit. 

Along whose ridge such bones are met, 

Like comfits round in vutrchpane set. Sidney. 

MARC I ANUS I., emperor of Constanti- 
ndple, a native of Thrace, born of an obscun 
fiimily. After he had for some time served ii 
the army, as a coramoi^ soldier, he was madi 
private secretary to one of the officers of Theo. 
dosius. His address and talents raised him 
and on the death of Theodosius II., A. D, 45o 
he was invested with the imperial purple. Ifi 
showed himself active and resolute ; and whet 
Attila, the barbarous king of the Huns, demand- 
ed the annipil tribute, which his cowardly prede- 
cessors had regularly paid, he firmly said, thai 
‘ he kept his gold for his friends, but that iron 
was the metal which he had prepared for his 
enemies.’ In the midst of universal popularity 
Marciaiiiis died, after a reign of six years, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age, as he was makinj 
preparations against the barbarians that had 
invaded Africa. His death was long lamented ; 
and his reign has been called the golden age, 

I le married Pulcheria the sister of Theodosius, 
In the years of his obscurity he found a man 
who had been murdered, and had the humanity 
to give him a private burial : from which cir- 
cumstance he was accused of the homicide, 
imprisoned, and condemned to death ; and thj 
.sentence would have been executed hud not the 
real murderer been discovered. 

MAIi'Cll), ar^’. Lai. jnarcidus. Lean ; pin- 
ing; withered. 

A burning (‘olliqnative fever, the softer parts bein^ 
melted away, the heat continuing its adustion upon 
the drier and fleshy parts, changes into a marcid 
fever. 

lie on his own fish pours the noblest oil ; 

'I’hat to your inaicid dying herbs assigned, 

By the rank smell and taste betrays lU kind. 

Dri^den. 

MARCION, the founder of the Marcionitt?>i 
a native of Ponlus, and son of a bishop. H*' 
at first inudo profession of the monastic life, but 
w;is excommunicated by his father, who would 
never admit him again into the corainunion of 
the church. On this he abandoned his ow» 
country, and retired to Home, where he begun 
to preach. He laid down two principles, the 
one good, the other evil; between these he inia- 
gined an intermediate kind of deity of a rnixe<l 
nature, who was the creator of this inferiuf 
world, and the god and legislator of the Jew's i 
nation. The other nations, who worshipped a 
variety of gods, he supposed to be under t »e 
empire of the evil principle. These two con- 
flicting powers exercise oppressions upon 
and immortal souls ; ana therefore the , 
God, to deliver them from bondage, . 

.lews a being more like unto 
Jesu^hrist, clothed with a certain shadowy 
resemblance of a body;.. this celestial Ay 

was attacked by the prince of darkness, 
the god of the Jews, but without eflect. 
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who follow the directions of this celestial con*' 
luctor, mortify the body by fastings and auste- 
itieS) and renounce the precepts of the god of 
he Jews, and of the prince of darkness, shall 
;fter death ascend to the mansions of felicity and 
)erfection. The rules which Marcion prescribed 
0 his followers were excessively austere, ex* 
iressly prohibiting wedlock, wine, flesji, and all 
he external comforts of life. Marcion denied 
he real birth, incarnation, and passion of JcSbs 
Jlhrist, and held them to be all apparent only, 
ile denied the resurrection of the body; and 
illowed none to be baptised but those who pre- 
lerved their continence; but these might be 
)aptised three times. In many things he follow- 
jd the sentiments of Cerdon, and rejected the 
aw and the prophets. He pretended the gospel 
ladbeen corrupted by false prophets, and allowed 
none of the evangelists but St. Luke, whom also 
lie altered in many places, as well as the epistles 
of St. Paul. 

MARCION 1ST Marcionists, or Marci- 
DNITES, a very ancient and popular sect of here- 
tics, who, in the time of St. Epiphanius, spread 
over Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Per- 
sia, and other countries : so named from their 
author Marcion. 

MARCOMANNI, an ancient people of Ger- 
many, who seem to liave taken their name from 

I tlieir situation on the marches, east of the Upper 
Uhinc, and north of the Danube. Cluverius 
allots to them the duchy of Wurtemburg, a part 
of the palatinate between the Rhine and the 
Nookar, the Brisgau, and a part of Suabia, lying 
between the springs of the Danube and the Hre- 
p;eniz : they afterwards removed to the country 
of the Boii, whom they drove more to the east, 
occupying what is now called Bohemia. — Strabo, 
Villcius. 

MARCOSIANS, or Colobarsians, an an- 
cient sect in the church, a branch of tlic Valen- 
tiiiians, St. Irenveus speaks at large of the leader 
of this sect, Marcus, who was reputed a great 
magician. The Marcosians had a great number 
of apocryphal books, which they held cano- 
nical. 

MA'RCOUR, Lat. warcor. Leanness; 
the state of withering ; waste of flesh. 

Considering the exolution and languor ensuing the 
action of venery in some, the extenuation and mir- 
cour in others, it much abri<lgetli our days. 

Browne's Vult^ar Frrours. 

A marcour is either imperfect, tending to a lesser 
withering, which is curable ; or perfect, that is, an 
entire wasting of the body, excluding all means of 
cure. Ifarve;/. 

MARE,n.«. Sax. mape; Dan.m^r/ Goth, 
(while, oddly enough, Goth, mare is a 
horse). The female of a horse. 

A pair of coursers born of heavenly breed, 

'yhoin Circe stole from her celestial sire, 

■y ‘“bstituting mares, produced on earth, 

*» hose wombs conceived a more than mortal birth. 

Diyde^i, 

n.i. Sax. mape; Goth, Dan. 
®na Teut. mare. Also designated as the night 
or incubus ; an opfression felt on the sto- 
in sleep. The noithtrn nations called 
female elf ot phantom by the name of 


niare, Minsheu says ‘because they that be 
troubled with this disease in the night are so 
pressed that they seem to have a w hole horse laid 
on them; or that horses, or chiefly mares, are 
troubled herewith, that in the morning you shall 
And them all in a sweat.' 

Mab, his merry queen by night, 

I'estrides young folks that lie upright, 

In elder times the mare, that hight, 

Which plagues them out of measure. 

Drayton. 

Mushrooms cause the incubus, or the mare, in the 
stomach. Bawn's Natural History, 

Mare. See Equus, and House. Before a 
mare is covered, she should be in the house 
about six weeks, during which time she should 
be well fed with good hay, atnl oats well sifted ; 
and, to render her conception the more certaii^ 
nearly a quart of blood may be taken from each 
side of her neck, about five or six days before 
covering. Another method to bring a mare in 
season and make her retain is to give her, for 
eight days before you bring her to the horse, 
about two quarts of hemp seed in the morning, 
and as much at night; and, if she refuses to eat 
it, to mingle it with a little bran or oats, or else 
to let lier fast for a while. After covering, let her, 
for three or four weeks have the same diet as 
before, and be kept clean in the stable, with her 
feet well pared and thinsihod. If the mare has 
but little milk, boil as much as you can get from 
her with the leaves of lavender and spike, and 
bathe the udder with it warm, till the knobs and 
knots are dissolved. She should now drink only 
white water, which is bran put into w'aier ; give 
her also sweet mashes, and, a month after foaling, 
let her have a mash with some brimstone or savin 
in it. 

MARECIIAL (Peter Sylvanus), a miscel- 
laneous French writer, born at Paris in 1750, 
was bp)ught up to the bar. He was librarian to 
the Mazarin College, but towards the close of 
bis life retired into the country, and died at 
Montrougc in 1805. His principal works are, 
Livre echappe au Deluge, a collection of Psalms, 
which was the pretext of his dismissal from his 
office of librarian to the Mazarin College; Pro- 
plieiied’Arlamek ; Fragraens d’un Poeine Moral 
sur Dieu, ou la Nouvelle Lucrece; Tombeau 
de J. J. Rousseau ; De Bergeries ; Le Temple 
de ITlymen ; Bibliotbeipie des Amans ; Le Jdvre 
de tous les Ages; L’Age d’Or; Paris, et la Pro- 
vince : ou Choix des plus beaux Monuinens 
d^Archit.ectn^e en France; Le Pantlieon, ou les 
Figures de la Fable avec lenrs Histoires; Al- 
manac des Honnotes Gens, a ])uhlication for 
which he was imprisoned; Dictionnairc d’A- 
mour; Tableau de la Fable; Costumes civiU 
actnels de tous les Peuplcs; Kecueil des Poetes 
moralistes Franyais; Catcchisnic du Curd Mes- 
lier ; Dictionnaire des Atliecs ; \ oyuge de 
Pythagore; Decades du Cultivatcur ; &c. 

MAREMMAJ A, a long tract of country in 
Italy, extending from lAjghornon the north along 
the south-west toast cis far as Terracina on the 
Neapolitan frontier. It is marshy, and much 
affected with the 

MARKNfiO, iPPfce now belonging to the 
Sardinian sta^VBtf) « * Milanese, on the Bor- 
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mida. It stands at the entrance of a great 
plain, On which was fought, on the 14th of Jane 
1800, the important battle of Marengo, between 
the French under the command of Buonaparte 
and the Austrians under general Melus. The 
battle was contested until noon, when the French 
began to retreat, and continued till six P. M. 
At this hour they were joined by Dessaix, when 
they rallied, and drove the Austrians from their 
position with great slaughter. Dessaix was 
mortally wounded, but an armistice followed, 
which terminated in the peace of Luneville. 
Population 2200. Five miles south-east of 
Alessandria, and fifty east by south of Turin. 

MARFNNES, a trading town of France, in 
the department of the I.ower Charente, at the 
mouth of the Scudre. It carries on a brisk 
jtraftic in brandy, wine, and salt. Population 
. 4700. Twenty- five miles south of Rochelle. 

MAREOTiS, a lake of Egyj)t, to the south 
of Alexandria, running parallel to the Mediter- 
ranean, on a narrow strip of land near which 
that city stands. On the oast it is separated by 
a neck of land equally narrow from the lake of 
Aboukir ; and through this space flows the canal 
of Alexandria, which the British army, during 
the siege of that city, united witli the lake so as 
to cause the waters of the one to flow into the 
other, and prevent them from reaching Alex- 
andria. This cut was open at a recent period. 

MAR'FISCIIAL, w.s. Fr. warmhul. De- 
rived by Junius from marc, the female of a 
horse. But see Marsha i.. A chief commander 
of an army. 

() William, may thy arms advance, 

That he may lose I )i riant next year, 

And so be marcschal of France. Prior, 

MARGARET, countess of Richmond and 
Derby, the learned and pious mother of I fenry 
VII., was born at lilelsoe, in Bedfordshire, in 
1441 ; and was the sole heiress of John Beaufort 
duke of Somerset, grandson to .John of Gaunt. 
Her mother was the heiress of lord Beaucliamp 
of Powick. While very young she was solicit- 
ed by the king for his half-brother hMmuiid earl 
of Richmond, to whom she gave her hand. 
Henry VII. was the sole fruit of this marriage, 
his father dying when he was but fifteen weeks 
old. Her second husband was Sir Henry Staf- 
ford, Knight, second son to the duke of Buck- 
ingham, by whom she had no issue Soon after 
• his death, in 1482, she married a third Imsband, 
Thomas lord Stanley, who was created earl of 
Derby by her son. lie died in 1504 without 
issue, being then high constal-le of England. 
She died at Westminster in June 1509, aged 
8ixty-nine, and was buried in Henry Vll.'s 
chapel; on the south side of wliich was crccUMl 
to her memory an altar tomb of black marble, 
with her statue of brass. Bishop Fisher, her 
confessor, says, * she possessed almost all things 
that were commendable in a woman.* She un- 
derstood the French language perfectly, and had 
.some knowledge of the I^tin. She was devout 
even to austerity, in humility romantic, and 
profuse in the encouragement of learning. She 
wrote, 1. The Mirroure of Golde for the sinful 
Soule; tcansiatod from the French, London, 
4u>., with trim on vellum. 2. Translation of the 


fourth book of Dr. GersotTs Imitation of our 
Saviour, 1504. 3. A Letter to the King, in 
Howard’s collection. She also made the 
orders for great estates of ladies and noble 
women, for their precedence, and wearing of 
barbes at funerals, over the chin and under the 
same. 

Margaret, duchess of Newcastle, a lady 
famous for her voluminous writings, was horn 
about the end of king James l.’s reign. She 
was the youngest sister of lord Lucas, and mar- 
ried the duke of Newcastle abroad, in 1645. 
On their return after the Restoration she wrote 
the life of her husband; with a great number of 
plays, poems, &c., amounting to about 12 vols. 
folio. She died in 167.3. 

Margaret of Anjou, daughter of llegnier 
of Anjou, king of Naples, and wife of Henry 
VL, king of Fmgland ; an ambitious, enter- 
prising, courageous woman. Intrepid in the 
field, she signalised herself by heading her troops 
in several battles against the house of York; and 
if she had not been the authoress of her husband s 
misfortunes, by putting to death the duke of 
Gloucester his uncle, her name would have been 
immortalised for the fortitude, activity, and po- 
licy with which she supported the rights of her 
husband and son, till the fatal defeat of Tewks- 
bury; which put an end to all her enterpriseii. 
She died at Anjou in 1482. See FInceandi 

Mahoaiu T (St.), a celebrated virgin, who is 
said to have sufl’ered martyrdom at Antioch, A. 1). 
275. The ancient martyrologists make no men- 
tion of her name, and she did not become famous 
till the eleventh century. There is no more foun- 
dation for what is said concerning her relics and 
girdles, tlian for the stories which are told of her 
life. A festival, however, is still held in lionor 
of licr memory on the 20th of July. The ori- 
entals pay reverence to her by the name of 
Saint Pelagia, or Saint Marina, and the western 
church by that of Saint Geruma, or Saint Mar- 
garet. 

MARGARITA, an island and government of 
Colombia, separate from that of Cuinana,on whose 
shores it lies. It is dependant on Camccas, and 
lies in N. lat. 10° 5tV, and in 64° and G/) ^V. 
long. It is sixteen marine leagues iri its greatest 
length; six in its greatest breadth ; in some parts 
only two or three leagues broad ; and its surface 
is thirty-one square leagues. 

It was first discovered by Columbus in 149d. 
The pearls found on the coasts of this and the 
neig]d»ouring isle of Cubagua soon rendered it 
famous ; and the fishery was carried on at the 
expense of vast numbers of Indians, who lost 
their lives here. The Dutch at last burnt the 
town and fort of this island. 

The island is divided into two parts, whic 
communicate witli each other by a natural cause- 
way, that is scarcely more than from eighty to 
100 paces broad, and in some parts from ten o 
twelve feet only above the level of the sea. J ® 
mountain of Macanon, the most elevated part o 
the island, is above 2000 feet high according ^ 
Humboldt, who measured it trigonoinetnca y? 
and is composed of iriiicaceous schistus. 
important point for navigators to make w m 
from F’urope, or from North or South Ame > 
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to Cumana, Barcelona, and LaGuayra, ns they 
are obliged to sail between Margarita and tlie 
islet of Coche, to avoid running the risk of being 
carried to leeward by the currents. 

The possession of Margarita is an object of 
some consequence: it forms the channel through 
which all vessels, coming from Europe or wind- 
ward to Cumana, Barcelona, and La Guayra, 
must pass ; a channel not navigable in its whdle 
breadth ; the rocky island Coche, between it and 
the continent, leaving only a narrow pass of two 
leagues, but which is seldom dangerous, owing 
to the general calmness that reigns in this part of 
the Caribbean Sea. It might become, under a 
system of free commerce, the general entrepot of 
Cumand, Barcelona, Caraccas, Guayra, and all 
the cities of the interior. 

Margarita has three ports. The most important 
is that of Pampatar, situate on the south-east 
coast. It is a large and fine basin, in which 
vessels are defended from winds and tempests. 
Its entrance is protected on one side by a fortress, 
and on the other by batteries. These are the 
principal fortifications of the island. Pueblo de 
la Mar another port, or, to speak more correctly, 
an open roadstead, is a place of little trade, and is 
situate at a league and a half westward of Pam- 
patar. Pueblo del Norte is, as its name indicates, 
a village situate in the northern part of the island. 
A coral reef renders the entrance of this port dif- 
ficult to mariners who are not accustomed to it. 
Two batteries defend its entrance against priva- 
teers. Near this port is a village inhabited only 
by fishermen. 

Along the coast of Margarita the land is in 
general rocky and steep ; but the interior is more 
fertile, and covered with groves. Its climate 
tliougli very hot is wholesome ; the greatest in- 
convenience experienced by the inhabitants being 
a want of good fresh water. 

Asumpeion is the capital and the residence of 
the governor. It has two parish churches, and a 
convent of Hecollets. The valleys of Sun Juan, 
Santa Margarita, and Los Robles, liave eacli a 
village which bears their name. 

Margarita had, in 1807, a population of 8000 
whiles, 5500 mixed blood, 1800 Indians, and 
about 900 Negroes; making a total of 16, ‘200 
persons. The island has only three rivulets, 
which, however, are sufficiently large to turn 
mills. Their waters are limpid. That of the 
little river which runs by the town of Asump- 
eion, and which in some places passes over a bed 
of amphibolic schistus, contains sulphurctcd iron, 
magnesia, &c. The inhabitants prefer drinking 
the turbid water from pouds. 

The agriculture scarcely suffices for the main- 
tenance of its inhabitants. Maize, ciissava, and 
bananas, are their principal resources. The ba- 
nanas are excellent, but very small, owing to the 
aridity of the soil and dryness of the climate. 
The inhabitants cultivate, in small pro|>ortions, 
and for their own consumption onl), all the 
productions of the Antilles'— the sugar-cane, 
<2otfee and cocoa trees. They rear a great many 
goats and sheeps which, though lean, give ddi- 
oious milk, owing totfie aromatic herbs on which 
ffioy feed. They have all kinds of fowls at a 
trifling price. ' Living is said to be still 


^ cheaper at Margarita than at Cumana or Ca- 
raccas. 

. Fowls, turkeys, and all kinds of poultry, are 
exported to the continent by the lower classes ; 
and the island is celebrated for its beautiful par- 
rots and other curious birds. They fabricate 
cotton stockings, and hammocks of a very su- 
perior quality. 

The fisheries produce the principal object of 
trade here : they are placed at the islet of Coche, 
which belongs to governtnent, and the product 
is said to be immense. Two merchants of Mar 
garila had the privilege of this fishery in 1807 ; 
and they carried it on at Coche. The men who 
were employed in it were Indians of Margarita. 
It was not freely, but by order of government, 
that those natives worked in the fishery at the 
scanty pay of a real (fivepence) per day, and 
bread of maize or cassava. They ate also 
much fresh or salt fish as they chose. More than^ 
300 Indians of both sexes and all ages were em- 
ployed there in 1807. The salt works of Mar- 
garita arc also important. 

MAR'GARITE, n.s. Vt. marguerite ; Latin 
margarita. A pearl. 

The kyngdom of hevenes is lyk to a mcrchaunt that 
seehith gode margttritis, but whanne lie hath foundc 
so precious rnargante, he wente and solde all thiiigis 
that he hadde and bought it. Wiclif. 13. 

Silver is the second iniital, and signifies purity ; 
among the planets it holdcth with lima, among pre- 
cious stones with the margarite or pearl. 

Peachum on Blazoning, 

MARGARITI, the ancient Gytanae, a town of 
European Turkey, in Albania, situated about two 
miles from the sea coast. Population 6000. 

MARGATE, a market town and sea-bathing 
place on the coast of Kent, in the parish of St. 
John in the liberties of Dover and Isle of 
Thanet, is seventy-two miles east from London. 
The town is seated on the ascent of two hills ; 
that part of it which was originally the little 
fishing town, called Si. John, being now the 
High Street. There was another detached vil- 
lage, lying in a valley called Lucas-Dane, but it 
is now also attached to the town by some hand- 
some buildings. The principal improvements 
of Margate have taken place since 1787, when 
an act of parliament was obtained to rebuild the 
pier, a theatre was constructed, and the toun 
underwent considerable improvements. Alter 
this, from the increase of company, new build- 
ings became necessary, and almost a new town 
has sprung up to the southward of the old one. 
The pier having su fibred greatly by storm in 
January, 1808, which swept away ilie bathing 
rooms, and part of the High Street, a sum of 
£.5000 was granted by parliament for repairing 
the loss: the inhabitants, in 1810 and 1812, 
also obtained leave of parliament to increase the 
droits and pierage, in order to pay the interest of 
the sums borrowed for these im]irovemeuls, and 
a new pier has <«ince been completed at the 
expense of £00,000. Dn it there is a handsome 
raised and enclosed walk, which forms the 
fashionable promenade, for winch the company 
pay If/. ]n'r day. Steam packets are so largely 
employed in sailing daily to and from London , 
that the sailing vessels are superseded. Tins easy 
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and expeditious convcyiinco lias much con- 
tributed to the support of the town : the packets 
on Saturday frequently bringing down 1000 
persons. There are fourteen marble warm baths 
tilled from the sea, which may be brought to 
any temperatuie. The church of St. John 
stands about half a mile from the lower end of 
the town, and is a large building of dint, rough 
cast, consisting of three fong low aisles. At the 
west end of the north aisle is a square tower, 
with a low spire, containing six bells. It has 
many monuments of anti<piity, with a good 
organ. Here are also meeting-houses for the 
Baptists and Wesleyans. Among the public 
buildings is Cecil Square, erected in 1769, con- 
sisting of very spacious houses, and commo- 
dious shops ; Hawley Square in a contiguous 
field ; the Union Crescent, opposite Cecil .Square, 
is perhaps the most elegant among the new 
bttildings. Northward of the town, on a s])ot 
^called the Fort, which had formerly a battery, 
Neptune Square has been erected. On Hoopers 
Hill, opposite, are also various good buildings. 
The assembly room, belonging to llovve’s London 
Uoyal Hotel, stands at the south corner of Cecil 
Square, and is eighty-seven feet long, and forty- 
three broad ; it is adorned with busts of his late 
majesty, and the late duke of Cumberland ; 
attached are corresponding tea-rooms, card- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, ike., and the house is one 
of the best conducted and largest taverns in the 
kingdom. The York Hotel, on the Marine 
Parade, is another excellent tavern. A general 
sea-bathing infirmary was opened in 1796, at 
Westbrook, under the patronage of the kitig, 
and projected by Dr. Lettsom. Persons are 
admitted during the season, after having been 
examined by the medical board, at the court- 
loom of the London workhouse, and remain 
eight weeks, adults being provided with board at 
per week, and children at 25. 6d. The 
libraries are in the first style of elegance. That 
situated at the north-west corner of Hawley 
Square is a new and fine structure ; a second is 
on the north-east side of Cecil Square, and the 
third at the lower end of High Street, command- 
ing a most delightful prospect of tlie sea. At- 
tached to the Prospect Hotel, on Hooper’s Hill, 
is a large bowling-green, fitted up for iea-partie.s. 
Draper’s IIosj)ital, standing on a rising ground, 
erected in 1709, by a quukcr, has nine dwellings, 
and the generality of the pensioners are of that 
community. In the middle of the building is a 
meeting-house. About a mile and a half from 
the town stands Dandelion, whore are t)»e remains 
of an ancient fortification, of great strength. 
Between this place and Draper’s Hospital is the 
mansion of Salrnstone, formerly belonging to 
(Mirist Church, Canterbury; the lessee of which 
is bound to pay several charities, amongst others 
a dish of peas to every poor person who claims 
them between the 3d of May and 24th of June. 
The mayor of Dover appoints a deputy for 
Margate, hut he is investetl with no other power 
than that of constable. This appointment has 
been often opposed by the inhabitants. Market 
on Wednesday and Saturday, which is w'cll sup- 
plied with ali aorts of provisions. An act was 
passed in 1624, for ligliting the town with 


gas. To the ordinary nnmber.of inhabitants, 
about 8000, there are added in the s(?ason about 
40,000 visitors, but the nu mber is now diminishing. 
MAIlGhhn.s. *\ Lat. mof'go. A border; 
Mar'oent, /brink; edge: marginal is 
M.a'iuhn, V written in or pertaining to 

M A r o INAL, fidj. i a margin : marginated, hav- 
Mar'ginated. ^ ing'a margin. 

I le drew his fiamiug sword, and struck 
At him so fiercely, that the upper marge 
Of his sevenfold shield away it took. 

Faerie Queene, 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of these 
words than pope Leo himself expoundeth them, whose 
speech concerning oar Lord's ascension may serve 
instead of a murghuil gloss. Hooker. 

As much love in rhiine, 

As would he crammed up in a sheet of paper 
W rit on both sides the leaf, margent and all. 

Shaksipeart. 

\n airy crowd came rushing where he stood, 
A^hich filled the maryin of the fatal flood. 

Dryden, 

All the advantage to be gathered from it is only 
from the evenness of its margin ; the purpose will be 
as fully answered by keeping that under only. 

Sharpes Surgerji. 

Beconcile those two places, which both you and 
the margins of our biblcs acknowledge to lie parallel. 

Hammond. 

He knows in law, nor text, nor margent. 

Swift. 

What itunarks you find worthy of your riper ob. 
servation note vvilli a marginal star, as being worthy 
of your second year’s review. Wattn. 

MAICGBAVK, n. s. Teut. march and^Tw/f, a 
title of sovereignly in Germany ; in its original 
import, keeper of the marches or borders. 

The reigning margrave of this pnncipality (Ans- 
pach) has a seat and a voice in the council of the 
princes of the empire, and is also co-summonary 
prince of the circle of Franconia. Dr. A. Fees. 

MAllGUENAT (Anna Theresa de), mar- 
chioness of Conrcellcs, an elegant moral writer, 
was the only daughter of Stephen Marguenat 
lord ofCourcelles. In IGGGshe married llenry 
de Lambert, lieutenant-general of the army; 
and afterwards remained a widow with a son 
and a daughter, whom she educated with great 
care. Her house wa.s a kind of academy, to 
which persons of distinguished abilities resorted 
She died in Paris in 1733, aged eighty-six. Her 
works, which are written with much Uiste, judg- 
ment, and delicacy, are printed in 2 vols. Tlie 
advices of a Mother to ner Son and Daughter 
are particularly esteemed. 

MARGUEUITK, a small island of the Me- 
diterranean belonging to Frat)CC| and included 
in the department of Var. . It is opposite to 
Antibes, and has a strong castle, where the * man 
in the iron mask* was for some time confined. 
Long. 7® 3’ E., lat. 43® 31' N. 

MAllIAMNE, the daughter of Alexandra, 
grand-daughter of Hyreanus II., and the be- 
loved wife of Herod the Great; who, however, 
murdered her and most of her relations. See 
Herod. 

MARIAN, or Ladrone Islaftdii. ^ See La- 
drone. ' ‘ • 

MARIANA (John), a learned Spnish b>3 0 . 
rian, born utTalavera, in the dioceSe of Inicdo. 
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He entered among the Jesuits in l.')54, at seven- 
teen years of age ; and became one of the most 
learned men of his time. He was a great divine, 
and profoundly versed in civil and ecclesiastical 
history. He taught in Home, Sicily, Paris, and 
in Spain ; and died at Toledo in 1624. His 
principal works are, 1. A History of Spain in 
thirty books ; which be wrote first in J^atiii, and 
afterwards in Spanish. 2. Scholia, or short 
notes on the Bible^ 3i A Treatise on the ■ 
changes the specie has undergone in Spain ; for 
which he was imprisoned by the Spanish minis- 
ter. 4. A Treatise de rege et regis institutionc, 
which was condemned by the parliament of 
Paris, to be burnt by the hangman, for his as- 
serting that it is lawful to murder tyrants. 5. A 
work on the faults of the government of the 
society of Jesuits, which has been translated into 
Spanish, Latin, Italian, French, Sec, 

MAUIA Santa, a cape of the western ex- 
tremity of the island of St. Domingo. — 2. A 
cape which forms the south point of entrance 
into the La Plata, on the coast of Brasil. — 3. An 
island near the coast of Brasil, in the ])rovince 
of Rio Janeiro, between the city of this name 
and Punla Negro. — 4. An island on the coast of 
('hill, at the mouth of the entrance into Concep- 
tion Bay. It is about four miles in length; and 
tliere arc on it many wild horses and hogs. Lat. 
37'" 10' S. 

Mauia’s Is r. a no, an island of the southern 
ocean, lying off the east coast of V^in Diemen’s 
Land. It is penetrated by two deep bays, on 
(Opposite sides; that bu the east side, called 
Oyster Bay, being both safe and capacious. 
J’art of the east coast presents lofty granitic 
trails, rising from 300 to 400 feet ])erpendicu- 
kiily, and penetrated by deep caverns, into 
which the sea rolls with great noise. On the 
opposite side the shore is flat, and here the navi- 
gator finds an immense quantity of sea-\v(?e(l, 
which grows from the bottom of the sea, to the 
iieight of 250 or 300 feet, and covers the sur- 
face. Seals and zoophytes aV)Oun(l on the shore. 
The inl)abitants, w)io wear only a slight covering 
of skin thrown over their shoulders, are of a 
lively but treacherous dispe)sition. This island 
was first discovered by Tasman in 1642. Long. 
M3® 29' F.., lat. 42® 42' S. 

Maria’s Island is also the name of three 
considerable islands of the North l*acific (Jeean. 
The largest and most northern is thirteen miles 
long, its high part toward the south, whence it 
gradually descends, aiul terminates in a long low 
point. A small low detached islet, and a re- 
markably steep white cliffy rock, lie ofl' this 
point, whose snores are also coni])oscd, particu- 
larly on its south-west side, of steep while rocky 
clifl's: the same substance seemed to be its prin- 
cipal component part. The next in size. Prince 
Ocorge’s island, is about twenty-four miles ; and 
the third, or southernmost, about nine miles in 
<Jncuit. Between Prince Oeorge’s and the \iorth- 
westernmost island, is a passage about six nriles 
J'^ide, with soundings of from twenty to fc^ty 
fathoms, sandy ^ bottom. These islands were 
'isited by Vanoouver iir a boat, who found the 
Soil on Princb 'George’s Isla»id to be of a sandy 
nature, on which ihe most valuable production 


was lignum vitae ; besides which was an almost 
impenetrable thicket, and some plants of the 
orange and lemon tribe, the whole growing close 
to tlie water side. Some of the lignum vitae 
which was cut close to the beach, and brought 
on board, worked up full eight inches diameter 
at heart; was very ponderous, and of a close 
black grain. Many birds were seen ; and turtle 
tracks, but no quadrupeds. A variety of fish, 
common to the tropical regions, were also in 
great numbers about the shores, particularly 
some very daring sharks, but no traces of human 
beings. Long, of anchoring place 253® 54' E., 
Jat. 21° 28' N. 

Marias las Tres, on the shore of Guadalax- 
ara, Mexico. The three Maria Islands lie north 
of St. Bias. The middle, named St. (Jeorge, is 
nine miles long, and has good anchorage on the 
east; St. John’s, the northernmost, ii thirteen 
miles long. These islands are elevated, covered 
vvitli wood, particularly lignum vihe. B(?tw’een 
them and tlie main are some small islands 
named Isabellas. The south cape of the eastern- 
most of the Ties Marias is in lat. 21° 16' N., 
long. 106° 17' \V. 

MARIF.NBI'.RG, a mining town of Saxony. 
Silver, iron, vitriol, and tin, are still wrought, 
tliongli considerably declined, its situation is 
at the height of nearly 2000 feet. Population 
2600: thirty-five miles south-west of Dresden. 

MAHIKNBURG, a town of West Prussia, 
in the government of Danlzic, on the river 
Nogat. It is surrounded by a rampart; but on 
the outside are two suburbs and its castle, for- 
merly the residence of the grand master of the 
Teutonic knights. Here are some small manu- 
factures of woollen, cotton, linen, and leather, 
and extensive breweries and distilleries. There 
is also a brisk traflic in corn, timber, fish, quills, 
and hogs’ bristles. In one of the suburbs arc 
the Muhlengrnben, or town mills, on the princi- 
ple of the old (ierraan hydraulics. It contains 
7200 inhabitants, l.ulherans, and Catholics: 
twenty-six miles S. S. FI. of Dantzic. 

MARIF.NWERDF.R, one of the two modern 
governments of West Prussia, consists of a long 
tract of country, lying to the north of Poland, 
south of Pomerania, and the government of 
Dantzic. Its area is 6880 square miles, and 
population 302,000. It is divided into the cir- 
cles of 

Marienwerdcr, Michelau, Deutsche Kron, 
('aim, Konitz, Ncuenl)erg, 

Thorn, Kammin, riiristburg. 

J:?ee Prussia, West. 

MAUTENWERnER, a ncaltown of West Prussia, 
he capital of a government and ciicle, stands on 
an eminence on the Nogaf, about tliree miles 
from the Vistula. Jl has four suburbs, and con- 
tains ,5100 inhabitants. It has some manufac- 
tures of woollens, lials, soap, and leather, but its 
breweries and distilleries are more considerable : 
forty-three miles south of Danlzic, and ninety 
south-west of Konigsberg. 

MARlEN/LLL, a town of the Austrian 
States, in Upper Styria, near the borders of 
Austria Profier. It is insignificant in size, but 
of .some note as the resort of pilgrims. The 
crowds who come to a chapel here are immense, 
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being said to amount to 80,000 persons annually, 
and the offerings made were formerly of great 
value. Joseph 11. suppressed the institution, and 
seized the property : still the number of pilgrims 
who resort hither is great. 

MAlilGATiANTE, an island of the West 
Indies, one of the least of the Caribbees, twelve 
miles south of Guadaloupe. The soil, produce, 
and climate, are much the same as the other 
Caribtfees. Columbus discovered it in his 
second American voyage in 148:1, and called it 
by the name of his ship, Maria Galanta, or 
Gallant Mary. It is about six leagues long, and 
between three and four broad. \'ic\vcd at a 
distance, from on board a ship, it appears like a 
floating island, because, as it is for the most part 
flat, the trees seem to swim ; but a nearer pros- 
pect shows it to be intersected by some rising 
grounds, which give a fine variety to the land- 
scape. The French settled here in 1647; and it 
was taken by the English in 1691, but the French 
soon got possession. of it again. It was retaken 
by the British in 1759, but restored at the peace 
of 1763. Once more taken by us in the late 
war, it was restored to France at the general 
peace. It was thought, on its first discovery, to 
want water ; but a running stream has been 
discovered, on the hanks of which are some 
wealthy planters, and excellent plantations of 
sugar, indigo, and tobacco. A little village in a 
small bay is the capital of the island, and here 
the commandant resides. The whole island is 
very capable of improvement; the soil being 
almost all equally good, and the land rising 
nowhere too high. The coast affords many little 
bays, and safe anchorage and shelter to ships. 
Long. 61® 15' W., lat. 16® 32' N. The official 
value of tlie imports in 1810 was £7832. 

MAU'JGOLJ), n.s. Mary and gold. I.atin 
callha. A yellow flower, devoted, I suppose, 
says Dr. Johnson, to the virgin. 

Your circle will teach you to draw truly all sphe- 
rical bodies. The most of flowers : as, the rose and 
marigold, Pencimm. 

The marigold, whose courtier’s face 
F.choes the sun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rise. Cleavehml, 

Fair ifi the marigold, for pottage meet. 

The marigold hath a radiated discous flower ; the 
petals of them are, for the most part, crenated, the 
seeds crooked and rough ; those which are uppermost 
Jong, and those within short ; the leaves are long, 
intirc, and for the most part succulent. Miller, 

Marigold. See Calendula. 

Marigold, African. See Tagitfs. 

Marigold, Corn. See Curysamuemum. 

MAR'INATE, v.a. Fr. rnuriner. To salt 
fish, and then preserve them in oil or vinegar. 
Why am I styled a cook, if I’ci so loath 

To marinate my fish, or season broth ? 

King'i Cook, 

MARlNFy, fld;. & n.s. J Lat. warinus;VT. 

M A uT N L R, n. 5. i marhij marine. Of or 

belonging to the sea ; a sea soldier : mariner is 
a seaman or soldier. 

The merry mariners unto his word 
Soon hearKenod, and her painted boat straightway 
'Turned to the shore. Faerie Q^ene, 

Tha king was desirous that the ordinances of Eng* 
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land and France, touching marine affairs, might |)o 
reduced into one form. Hayward, 

The stubbornest Israelite and the most godless 
mariner could call upon God in his trouble. 

Bp. Hall, 

We oft deceive ourselves, as did that mariner who, 
mistaking them for precious stones, brought homelih 
ship fraught with common pebbles from the Indies. 

Clanville, 

TTis>busy putriners he hates, 

Ills shattered sails yvifh, rigging to restore. 

V - ^ Hryden. 

No longer Circe could her flame disguise, 

But to the suppliant God marine replies. Garth. 
Nearchus who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and 
Onesicrates his intendant-general of marine, have 
both left relations of the state of the Indies at that 
time. Arbuthnot, 

What mariner is not afraid. 

To venture in a ship decayed 1 Swift. 

Marine is a general name for the navy of a 
kingdom or state ; the whole economy of naval 
affairs ; and whatever respects the buildinj^, 
rigging, arming, equipping, navigating, and 
fighting ships. It comprehends also the govern- 
ment of naval armaments, and the state of all 
the persons employed therein, whether civil or ^ 
military. The history of the marine affairs ot 
any one state is a very comprehensive subject. 
See Navy. 

Marine Acid, or Muriatic Acid.' See 
Muriatic Acid, and (’hemistry. 

Marine Chair, a machine invented by Mr. 
Irwin, for viewing the satellites of Jupiter at 
sea, and of course determining the longitude by 
their eclipses. An account of it is given in the 
Journal FiStrangnr for March 17G0. An accouat, 
of its accurncy was published in 1761 by M. 
de FIsle, astronomer in] the Imperial acaaeniy 
of Petersburg : but, notwithstanding the enco- 
miums bestowed upon it by this gentleman, it 
has never come into general use. 

Marine Discipline is the training up sol- 
diers for sea-service, in such exercises as the 
various positions of the firelock and bo4y, and 
teaching them every manoeuvre that can be per- 
formed on board ships of war at sea. 

Marine F orces, or M a rine^ a body of soldiers 
raised for the sea-service, and trained to fight either 
in a naval engagement, or in an action a-sliurc. 
The great service of this useful corps was mani- 
fested frequently in the course of the German 
war, particularly at the siege of Bellisle, where 
they acquired a great character, although lately 
raised, and hardly exercised in military dis- 
cipline. - 

The first authentic account of a regiment oi 
this description appears in the Arftiy List of 1684, 
and from the return of the general review on 
Putney Heath, on the 1st of October in that year: 
but neither the exact era of its estUblishment, or 
that of the other maritime forces, is clearly as- 
certained. The return above-mentioned runs 

thus: ‘The lord high admiral of England, ms 
royal highness the duke of York and 
Maritime regiment of foot, u ^ Art 

lion. Sir Charles Littleton, called also the A<i- 
miral’s Regiment.’ This regitteift', consis<ea “ 
twelve companies, without any ^ 

officers of which were, one colonel, one lieuten 
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colonel, one major, twelve captains, twelve lieu« 
tenants, twelve ensigns, one adjutant, one quarter* 
master, one surgeon, and one surgeon’s-mate. 

Tliey had yellow coats lined with red, and 
their colors were, a red cross with rays of the 
sun issuing (fom each of its angles. They stood 
the third in seniority in the line of that day ; and 
it may be presumed from its subsequent reduc- 
tion, that a step was obtained in it by the 4th, 
then the regiment of Holland, commanded by 
John, the second lord Mul^ave, and now called 
the Old Buffs. 

Between 1687 and 1698 there were several 
maritime regiments raised for the purposes, and 
under the regulations, before mentioned. They 
were colonels Mordaunt, Colt, Seymour, and 
Brudeneirs ; also Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s, my 
lord Torrington’s, and the marquis of Carmar- 
then’s ; all of which were disbanded during the 
currency of 1697 and 1698. 

In the early part of 1756 the French had col- 
lected immense forces upon their coasts, with the 
avowed object of invading England ; conse- 
quently measures of precaution and defence 
were adopted by a regular and annual increase of 
seamen and marines. The following are the 
numbers of marine corps voted by parliament 
for the service, from 1756 to 1763, both years 


inclusive: — 


Year. 

Marine Corps. 

For 1756 

. . . . 9,138 

1757 . . 

. . . . 11,419 

1758 

. . . . 14,845 

1759 . . 

. . . . 14,845 

1760 . . 

. . . . 18,355 

1762 

. . . . 19,061 

1763 . . 

. . . . 4,287 

Tlib naval establishment for the year 1762 con- 


sisted of 70,000 seamen, including the 19,061, 
or thirty-six companies of marine corps. 

The merits of the latter became conspicuous 
by the most zealous and spirited services, on either 
element; but it was not until the year 1771 that 
the corps of marines felt the fostering influence 
of a steady patron in earl Sandwich, then at the 
liead of the admiralty. From him originated the 
colonels commandant of divisions, and many of 
those interior regulations, which, for their economy 
and wisdom, do honor to the establishment. II is 
lordship, by a memorial to the throne, soon after 
his accession to power, obtained an order in 
council to enlarge the number of field officers, 
lly a train of considerate attentions the corps was 
placed on a respectable footing ; its discipline be- 
came much improved; and his lordship soon saw 
those objects of his tender care surpassed by no 
troops in the world, for subordination, intre- 
pidity, and cool valor. 

From the era of 1764 may be dated the fatal 
American revolution. 

The total number of marine corps voted by 
parUament for the service, from 1778 to 1782, 
both years inclusive, were : — 

Year. Marine Corps. 

For 1778 11,000 

1779 ", 17,389 

1780 18,779 

1781 ‘ 20,317 

1782 21,305 


At the close of the last year a general peace 
was ratified between America and Great Britain, 
and all her contending powers. 

Towards the close of the year 1792 a small ad- 
dition was granted to the corps of marines, and 
a much greater took place the following year, in 
consequence of the intermeddling policy of 
France, and the war which succeeded it. 

The narrow views that had influenced S^great 
a reduction, at the peace of 1782, were bittlWyfelt 
at the commencement of hostilities. It is to the 
faithful marine soldier, who knows not the mean- 
ing of desertion, that the nation, under such 
sudden emurgencies, is often obliged to have re- 
course in equipping, as well as manning her 
fleets ; for it is not in liuinan nature to place con- 
fidence in that man who has been constrained to 
serve, and who recognises neither a voluntary 
will nor a sacred obligation to discharge his al- 
lotted duties. 

Several additional companies were now deemed 
absolutely necessary to the marine corps. Tlie 
following arc the numbers voted by parliament 
for the service, from 1794 to 1801, both years in- 
clusive : — 


Y car. 
For 1794 

1795 

1796 
1798 
1800 
1801 


]\Iaiine Corps. 
. 12,115 

. I ."), 000 

. 18,000 
. 20,000 
. 20,000 
. 30,000 


The latter number was kept up till Marcli 

1802. On the 29th of A])ril following, his 
majesty, in order to mark his approbation of ll)e 
very meritorious and loyal conduct of the marine 
corps, during the late war, was graciously pleased 
to direct that, in future, tlie cor[)s shall be styled 
‘The Royal Marines.’ 

Besides the many useful reforms adopted by 
earl St. V incent, for the intCMiial economy of the 
navy, his lordship turned his attention to the 
royal marine corps. On the 18lh of Marcl», 

1803, a new code of instructions was published 
for their regulation when on shore, which vests u\ 
tlte four senior captains of each division the 
management and superintendence of many con- 
cerns that had formerly been placed under sepa- 
rate departments. 

In the early part of 1803 we again took np 
arms in defence of our dearest birthrights; w.ieii 
the lords of the admiralty judged it neccs'^aiy to 
augment the royal marine corps to the war es- 
tablishment; it having been reduced, during the 
short peace of 1802, to 100 conq)anies, each con- 
taining 100 men, exclusive of officers. 

In August, 1804, three comj»aiiies of artillery 
(being one to each division) were ordered to be 
formed for the purpose of serving afloat, with 
additional pay for officers and men. The officers 
belonging to this small corps were not separated 
from the general marine list, neither were they 
promoted, except in their turn with the others. 
On attaining the rank of full major, they lost 
their appointment in the artillery. 

By a warrant from the admiralty, dated the 
15th of August 1805, another division was estab- 
lished, called the 4th, or Woolwich division, 
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consisting of forty-one companies, including one 
of artillery. It had the same number of field 
officers, pay captains, &c., as the other divisions. 

Few luterations of material consequence took 
place from that period to the end of the war, 
except that, during the administraUon of lord 
Mulgrave, four additional colonel commandants 
on second were appointed, one to each division, 
making the whole number of second comman- 
dants ^ight : and forage was allowed for one 
horse for lieutenant-coionels, majors, and adju- 
tants. • 

' The entire establishment of royal marines in 
January 1813 was 32,668; including ten boys to 
each company, or 1830. 


The Complement of IIoyal Marines in Each 
Hate. 


Hates. 

Captains. 

Iti 

3 

at 

>1 

a 

3; 

a 

d 

d 

1 Corporals. 

Drummers. 

Privates. 

*5 

0 

H 

First Rate, 100 guns 
if a flag . . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

156 

156 

170 

Do. without a flag 

1 

— 

3 

4 

4 

2 

170 

.Second Bate, 98 

1 

— 

3 

3 

3 

2 

138 

150 

jThird Hale, 80 . 

1 

— 

2 

3 

3 

2 

130 

141 

Ditto, 74 . . . 

1 

— 

2 

3 

2 

2 

115 

125 

Ditto, 64 . ' . . 

1 

— 

2 

2 

2 

1 

82 

90 

Fourth Hate, 50 •. 

1 

— 

2 

2 

2 

1 

52 

60 

Ditto, 44 . . . 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

47 

,54 

Fifth Hate, 38 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

41 

48 

I'iitto, 32 . . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

38 

42 

Sixth Hate, 28 . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

271 

31 

Ditto, 20 . . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

26! 

30 

Sloops . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

18 

20 

Gun-brig.s 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

13 

15 


Marine Insurani e. The law.s relating to ma- 
rine instmince comprise a very important branch 
of the commercial code, and especially of that 
part which respects foreign commerce. Marine 
transactions constitute the most material depart- 
ment of insurance, being, indcc«l, almost co-cx- 
tensive witli the vast trade carried on by the 
shipping of this country, either along the coasts 
of Great Britain or to parts beyond the sea. The 
object of these insurances, by dividing the risk, 
is to prevent the ruinous loss which would fall 
upon the individual owners of the property in- 
sured. The effect is highly benelV iivl t(3 trade in 
general; for by judicious n«anagei';« nt timse fluc- 
tuations in the property cl' iud: Miurds are 
avoided which must necessarily take place, if each 
incurred the risk of the whole advi nture ; and, 
though the profit is diminislie<l of a successful 
voyage, the larger portion is absolutely secured; 
and, in case of Io'Js, the amount, being divided 
amongst a considerable nwinber of jiersons, falls 
with comparative lightness op each. By this 
means, also, commerce is greatly extended, .since, 
by protecting the capital embarked, tlie trader is 
encouraged to enlarge and (Continue his ship- 
ments. 

The persons who engage to pay the lo.ss are 
called the underwriters or insurers. Those whose 


property is secured are termed the assured or in. 
sured. The contract by which the insurance is 
made is called the policy. The other terras used 
in these transactions will be explained succes- 
sively under their proper heads m the course of 
the present article. 

The law relating to the parties who may enter 
into these contracts has of late been verv mate- 
rially altered. As it stood prior to the year 
1824, namely, by the. 6 Geo. I. c. 18, charters 
were granted to the Royal Exchange Insurance 
Company, and the London Assurance Company; 
and the statute prohibited any other society or 
partnership from underwriting policies of in- 
surance. Consequently insurances were effected 
either with the.se companies or with individual 
underwriters, and all others were void. Even 
a company of ship owners, engaging to insure 
each others ships, was held to be illegal. The 
effect of this statute was to grant a monopoly in 
marine insurances to these companies, the policy, 
as well as justice of which, like all other mono- 
polies, is very questionable. The evil, however, 
was much diminished, and a considerable degree 
of competition introduced, by the extensive bu- 
siness transacted at Lloyd’s Coffee House, by in- 
dividual underwriters, to whom the insurance 
brokers and other connexions introduced a vast 
muss of insurance.?. 

Now by the 5 Geo. T V. c. 1 14, the previous sta- 
tute is so far repealed as to allow any other cor- 
poration, or any persons in partnership, to graut 
policies of insurance on .shins or goods at sea, 
and also to make contracts of bottomry. 

The subjects of marine insurance are usually 
ships, cargoes, freight, and sometimes commi.s- 
sions. Bottomry and respondentia, as well as 
expected profits ami bounties may also be in- 
sured ; but they must be specifically named in 
the policy. 

Property of some kinds is not insurable, fc r 
the particulars of which see sect. V. 

In proceeding to stale the principal details of 
the sulyect, we .shall consider the nature of tin; 
contract of insurance — the losses total and par- 
tial for whicli the insurers are liable— the pro- 
cedure to enforce payment — and, lastly, in- 
surances which are void and illegal. 

Sect. L — Of the Nature of the Contract op 
Insurance. 

1 . Of the poliej/i conditUmXy and romtrnc- 
turn. — It is nece.ssary, by 28 Geo. III. c. 50, that 
tlie name or firm of one or more of the narties 
interested in the insurance should be inserted in 
the policy, or the name or firm of the consignor 
or consignee, or of the person reCiBiving the order 
for or oiTecling the insurance; or of the person 
giving directions to effect the same. Policies 
without some one of these reauisites are void. 

The names of the ship ana master must al.^o 
)>e .Mated, unless the insurance be general : that 
is, that the goods may be ' shipped on hoard of 
‘any ship or ships,* which should accordingly he 
so expressed in the contract. The description of 
the property insured must be specifi^> whether 
on the ship, goods, or merchanditf* A P, ? 
on goods aoes not include goods liwpd on deck, 
the captain’s clothes, or the ship*s provis!ons. 
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But a policy on the sliip and furniture includes 
the provisions for the use of the crew. It is 
necessary to state the name of the place at 
which the goods are to be laden, and to which 
^ey are bound, and the ports or places at which 
the vessel may touch or stay. Next, it is essen- 
tial to specify the time when the risk commences 
and when it is to end. Again, the various perils 
against which the underwriter insures are to be 
enumerated, namely, perils/of the sea, hre, ene- 
mies, &c., and all other perils. In the next place, 
the premium, or consideration for the risk, is ex- 
pressed to be received at the time of under- 
writing, though, according to the usage of trade, 
the broker who effects the policy keeps an account 
with the underwriter in which he enters the pre- 
mium. The date of the execution of the policy 
is the next requisite. Lastly, the policy must 
be duly stamped, according to the amount of the 
sum insured. 

The conditions comprised in a policy consist 
of the warranty that a certain thing shall hap- 
pen or be done, otherwise there is no valid con- 
tract. "Thus it may be engaged that the ship shall 
be safe on a certain day. There is a material 
distinction between a representation and a war- 
ranty. The warranty must be expressed in 
the policy. A detached paper operates only as 
a repiresentalion ; and a representation made 
without fraud, if not false in a material point, 
does not vitiate the contract ; whilst a warranty 
must be strictly fulfilled, whetlier material or 
not. 

The general cases of warranty arc, the time of 
the vessel’s sailing ; the sailing witli convoy ; the 
neutrality of the property, 

(1.) Upon a warranty to sail on a particular 
day, the insurer is discharged if the vcs'^cl sails 
subseciucntly ; and the effect is the same if tlu; 
condition be to sail after a corlain lime and she 
sails previously. It is not yet decided, but it 
seems, Ihttl Gravesend is the limit of the port of 
London, from which the departure must take 
place on the day stipulated. It is there that 
vessels receive their final clearance by the cus- 
tom house regulations. 

(2.) A * convoy* means a naval force under 
the command of the jierson whom government or 
any one authorised by tliem may appoint. A 
departure from Spitbead with convoy is held 
within the meaning of a warranty from the port 
of London. The convoy must continue through- 
out the voyage, though the words in the contract 
•are depart or sail with convoy only,* An un- 
foreseen separation, however, from the convoy 
does not exempt the insurer ; and, even if the 
vessel insured b« entirely prevented by tenipes- 
tuous weatbef ‘fh>m joining the convoy, still the 
insurance is valid* 

(3 ) The condition of neutral property is very 
strictly enforced. If not fulhlled, the contract is 
void ab initio for fraud, because, as the fact must 
oe known at the time of the insurance, the mis- 
representation is a deliberate falsdbpod. If, how- 
®'’er, the properly be neutral whenihe risk com- 
mences, upo^riter takes upon him the 
chance of wa|jdv^'g the voyage. 

A policy^. contract of indemnity, is 
construed at iM^rly as pc ’sible according to the 


intention of the parties, and not according to the 
strict meaning of the words; and the usage of 
trade is generally the rule by which such ques- 
tions are guided. According to the authority of 
lord Mansfield, * the insurer, at the time of un- 
derwriting, has under his consideration the na- 
ture of the voyage, and the usual manner of 
doing it ; and what is usually done by such a 
ship, with such a cargo, in such a voyage, is 
understood to be referred to by every policy.' 
And on another occasion the same learned judge 
observed, that ‘ every underwriter is presumed 
to be acquainted with the practice of the trade 
he insures ; and, if he does not know it, he ought 
to inform himself.* Still these contracts are con- 
strued by the same rules as other instruments, 
unless, by the known usage of trade, certain words 
have acquired a peculiar sense, distinct from the 
ordinary and popular sense. 

1 . Of the commencement of the risk. — When an 
insurance is ‘ at and from * any place, it protects 
the vessel not only during her preparation for the 
voyage, but from her first arrival. 

An insurance from a port commences when 
the ship breaks ground ; and if it set sail, and be 
driven back and lost in the port, the underwriters 
are liable. 

An insurance on freight commences when Ibc 
goods are put on board. 

The risk on goods doe.s not terminate in gene- 
ral till they arc landed. If sent on shore by the 
long-boat they are protected in their transit ; but 
if removed to another vessql, or sent on board a 
lighter, they are no longer at the risk of the un- 
derwriter. When the words in the policy are 
‘ till moored twenty-four hours in safety,* the in- 
surance of course expires with the period spe- 
cified. 

2. Of the assurances and double assurances . — 
By the 19 Geo. 11., c. 37, rc-assunmccs are do- 
cl ired unlawful, unless the assurer or underwriter 
should be insolvent, become a bankrupt, or die ; 
in either of which cases such assurer, his execu- 
tors, administrators, or assigns, may make re- 
assurance to the amount before by him assured, 
expressing in the policy that it is a re-assurance, 
and the statute extends to re-assurances on fo- 
reign ships previously insured by foreign under- 
writers. 

3. Double lusnrajices of the same sum upon the 
same property, are not void, but considered as 
an increase of the security ; yet only one satis- 
faction, to the amount of the real loss, can be 
recovered. The assured may recover against 
which set of underwriters he chooses, and the set 
which piiys the loss may call upon tlie otlicrs to 
contribute in due proportion. lliHerent persons, 
however, may insure their several interests in the 
same properly, and each to the whole value of 
his interest ; as the nnaster for wages, the owner 
for freight ; one person for goods, and another 
for bottomry, &c. 

It is said in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (but 
we do no find the authority on which the state- 
ment rests), tliat if there be several policies on 
the same subject of different dates, the earliesi 
one is valid, and the others must be vacated, and 
if they be of the same date tliey must be vacated 
ill equal proportions. 
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In general, when a loss occurs, tlic actual va- 
lue, at prime cost, of the property must be 
roved ; but the parties may provide otherwise 
y what is termed a ‘ valued policy,* the effect 
of which is the same as if the value were admitted 
at the trial 

Sect. If. — O f Total Losses. 

Total losses may happen by capture, by barra- 
try, by detention, or by the general perils of the 

1. Btf cnplurcy that is, when the ships or goods 
of one country are taken by another in a state of 
public war, and they are .considered as lost, 
though not condemned or carried to any port or 
lleet of the enemy, and the underwriter must 
pay the loss, if the vessel be retaken, the owner 
may recover the salvage which he has paid ; and, 
if an English ship retake the vessel, the owner is 
entitled, on payment of salvage, to^ restitution. 
If the loss be paid, tbe underwriter stands in the 
place of the assured, and is equally entitled to 
restitiaion. Tbe right of the original owner, 
upon re-capture, continues for ever, upon paying 
from one-eighth to half tbe value to the re-cap- 
tors, according to tbe time during which it has 
been in possession of the enemy. See tsalva^fCy 
Sect. 111. 

2. Jly hurraft'i/y which is defined any act of 
the master or mariners, of a criminal nature, or 
which is grossly negligent, tending to their own 
benefit, to the prejudice of Hic owners of the ship, 
and without their consent or privity. It is liar- 
ratry in the nuister to smuggle on his own ac- 
count, and so also, pcrhajis, is the breach of an 
embargo, uidess the act be done for the benefit 
of his owners. It is not barratry if the act of the 
captain be with the knowledge of the owners of 
the ship, though without that of the owner of the 
goods. Jf the master be also the owner, he can- 
not be guilty of barratry ; the crime can only be 
committed against the owner of the ship. The 
moment the ship is carried from llie pnquT track, 
with ail evil intent, barratry is committed. If 
the owner of a ship freight, it for a s])ccilic 
voyage, the freiglitcr is considered as owner pro 
hac vice ; and it is barratry if the master act cri- 
minally without his privity, though witli the 
knowledge of the original owner. 

'i. By detention^ or, as expressed in tbe policy, 

* damages arising from tlie arrests, restraints, and 
detainments of kings, princes, or peo))le.^ Em- 
bargoes by the authority of a slate are inclmled 
in this provision, though it lu* a neutral state. 
Detention of a neutral shij> fur ilio purposes of 
search is within the policy, am' i. > underwrder 
is l.able to the expenses. l or de.c^nnon on ac- 
count of non-payment of cu.stoms, llic insurer is 
not liable. Particular onlinniv i?s, not a part of 
the Lciieral law of nations, iiu'lcr which a deten- 
tion occurs, form a risk within the policy. It is 
nut di.-ci'bal, tlnaugli it ; • probaldc, that a deten- 
tion by the slate to vvhicli the sliip belongs is 
includ'.'l ill the risk. The o^vuer mii.st abandon 
to tbe underwriter all claim to tbe property in- 
jured, belbre be cun recover a loss for detention. 
if a ser/ure be made for t»-ansgressing tbe laws 
of a forcig • country, the underwriters are not 
liable for the dctcnlion. 


4. By perils of the sea^ that is to say, by acci^. 
dent.s happening by the force of wind or waves; 
by thunder and lightning, by driving against 
rocks, or by the stranding of the ship, or any 
other violence that human prudence could not 
foresee, nor human strength resist. Losses oc- 
casioned by these means fall upon the under- 
writers. Amongst the exceptions to this general 
rule, may be mentioned the following The 
captain of a slave-ship missed the island for 
.vhich he was bound, and, water being deficient, 
some of the slaves were thrown overboard to 
preserve the rest. It was held that the mktakt 
of the captain was not a peril of the sea. So 
the death of slaves by failure of provision, oc- 
ciLsioned by extraordinary delay from bad wea- 
ther, is not a loss within the policy. 

A ship which is never heard of after hoi 
departure, shall be presumed to have perished at 
sea. According to the usage of merchants, a 
vessel is deemed lost if not heard of within six 
months after /leparture for any port of Europe, 
or within twelve if for a greater distance. If the 
vessel arrivc.s, the underwriter may recover back 
the money paid by him. 

Sect. III. — Df Pautial Losses. 

Partial losses consist of damages which the 
ship may have sustained from some of the perils 
enumerated in the policy, or which the cargo 
may have siificred from storm ike., although the 
whole or gn'uler part may arrive in port. Ac- 
cording to the tennsof ilie policies used in Lon- 
don, the uiidor-writcrs are liable only when the 
loss amounts to three per cent., unless the chiini 
he a general average or contribution to a general 
loss. Por the jiartial damage, the nn<!er-vvriter 
mu^t pay in proportion to the prime ro.st. The 
rule of calculation is the diHVreiice between the 
gloss and not the nett proceeds. The under- 
writer is not liable U) fluctuations in the market 
or to changes after the arrival at the port of des- 
tination. Where the property is of various kinds, 
an account must lie taken of the value of tl»e 
whole, ami the insurers are liable for the due 
proportion of the amount of the goods lost. 

The under\vi’iU;rs by express stipulation u'^ually 
exempt thernsolvcs from any partial loss to pen^Jh- 
able commodities, as corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, 
or seed, unless it arise by way of general avenge 
or in con.sequeiice of standing. The two insnr- 
ance companies do not make the latter exceptions 
It has been determined that so loicg as these 
coiiimodilies specifically remain, though wlioHy 
unfit for use, the loss shall not be deemed total 
so as to charge the iiESurers. 

<)f im ra^rs. — Small or pet^^^jerage consists 
of such charge.s a.s the rtiastef i^'bbliged to pay, 
according to custom, for the benefit of the slop 
and cargo, as pilotage, beaconage, &c. 
charges do not fall upon the underwriter. 

(Jeneral average arises when goods are thro\vn 
overboard in a storm to lighten the ship, and tht.* 
owners of llu^ship and goods saved are i<> Luin- 
tribute to tho^d' whose goods hipre JJCjpn cP’cUh • 
To remler the destruction lejjat, 
condemned must be 1. in ^ 

luntary deliberate conciirrend|jii^ 
ter and men. a, TTie ship 
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distress and the sacrifice necessary. 3. The 
saving the ship and cargo must be owing to the 
means used with that view. If the ship, being 
once preserved by such means, be afterwards 
lost, the property, if any, saved from the second 
accident, must contribute to the loss occasioned 
by the former. 

Diamonds and jewels must contribute accord- 
ing to their value, if they form part of the cargo. 
But jewels belonging to the person, wearing' 
apparel, and ship provisions, are not liable to 
contribute. Nor are sailors’ wages, or bottomry, 
or respondentia bonds, liable. 

The calculation of the average is thus made : 
taking the value of the whole ship, freight, and 
cargo, if no jettson (or throwing over) had taken 
place, then the ship, freight, and cargo, are to bear 
an equal and proportionable part of the loss. 

Of salvage^ which is an allowance for saving 
a ship or goods from the perils of the sea, fire, 
or enemies. By the law of England reasonable 
salvage, to be ascertained by three justices of the 
peace, shall be allowed to those who save the 
shin or any of the goods. 

6n re-capture the salvage is regulated by act 
of parliament. If retaken by one of his majesty’s 
ships the amount is one-eighth of the value. To 
a privateer, when the ship has been in posses- 
sion of the enemy twenty-four hours, also one- 
eighth ; if above twenty-four and less than forty- 
eight hours one-fifth ; if above forty-eight, and 
under ninety-six hours, one-third ; and if above 
ninety-six hours, a moiety or half part. If the 
siiip retaken has been fitted out by the enemy 
as a ship of war, the salvage in all c:ises is a 
moiety. 

The wearing apparel of the master and seamen 
is excepted from the allowance of salvage. 

Of abandonment. — The property insured, or 
the residue of it, must be abandoned to the un- 
derwriter before a total loss can be claimed. 
The underwriter, having discharged his liability, 
stands in the place of the assured, and is entitled 
to the ship or goods^ if not totally lost or after- 
wards restored by re-capture. 

The abandonment must be made within a rea- 
sonable time after the receipt of the intelligence 
which justifies it, otherwise the right is waived 
and a total loss cannot be recovered. It has 
been held that notice given five days after infor- 
mation received of the loss was too late. Where 
the salvage is and the object of the voyage 
defeated, the assured may abandon. But a loss 
of voyage by perils of the sea is not a ground of 
abandontnehtwltere the cargo is in safety and not 
of a perisbatlbil^ture. 

OJ premium , — It is not clearly 

settled whetftier assured be entitled to a re- 
turn of premium in case the insurance be void 
for fraud. Where the insurance is declared il- 
legal by statute, it seems the premium cannot be 
recovered, nor where the fraud is of a gross na- 
ture ; but if the fact or circumstance which vi- 
tiates the poUmf 0ough termed in strictness of 
law a ‘ fr^d/ * a mistake, or an act not wilful 
Y appears, to be returned. 

In8urai^^ir|](i|^ and illegal. 

In premium cait be reclaimed. 


In the former the right depends upon the ques- 
tion whether the transaction were bonfi or rnalA 
fide. 

If the value of the property be less than the 
sum insured, the assured may claim a return of 
premiuir in proportion to the excess. 

The underwriters are entitled to retain half 
per cent, for their trouble when the policy is 
vacated. 

S£CT. III. — Of the Procedure to Ej^forcf. 

Payment oi Losses. 

Inhere was formerly a particular court for the 
trial of insurance causes in a summary way. 
The judge of the admiralty, the recorder of Lon- 
don, two doctors of the civil law, two common 
lawyers, and eight merchants, constituted the 
court, and an appeal was allowed to the court of 
chancery. These questions are, however, now 
decided like all others by a jury in the courts of 
common law. Those of equny have no jurisdic- 
tion, the demand being clearly a demand at law. 

The policies of the Itoyal Exchange, and 
London Assurance companies are under s»»al. 
The actions therefore must be in debt or cove- 
nant. Against other underwriters, who merely 
sign the policy, the action is indebitatus as- 
sumpsit. 

By a regulation introduced by lord Mansfield, 
called a consolidation rule, all the actions which 
are brought on the same policy against the indi- 
vidual underwriters, except one, may be stayed, 
by which great expense is saved. Tlie under- 
writers, in return foi this advantage, engage not 
to file any bill in equity or bring any writ of er- 
rpr for delay. The underwriters are also enabled 
to pay into court so rnucl) money as they deem 
proper, and if the assured docs not recover a 
larger sum he is liable to the costs of the de- 
fendant. 

The form of the pleadings, in such actions, it is 
unnecessary to state in a work of tins nature. 
Of the evidence, however, a few particulars may 
not be inappropriate. The assured must prove 
his interest in the property insured by the usual 
documents, which consist of bills of sale of the 
ship, and of bills of parcels, and bills of lading 
of the cargo. In a ‘ valued’ policy it is only 
necessary to prove that the goods were on board. 
It is then open to the defendant to show that the 
interest was only colorable or the goods greatly 
overvalued. The next point is that tlic voyage 
insured has been performed, so far as it extended, 
according to the terms of the policy. Tlie proof of 
the loss must be in exact conformity to the way 
in which it is alleged in the pleadings to hav»‘ 
taken place. The sentetices of foreign courts of 
admiralty arc frequently received as evidence. 
These must be properly authenticated; and if they 
have issued from a competent tribunal, and ap- 
pear complete in themselves, the courts here ivill 
not receive evidence to disturb the decision. 
The coquet, which is a document issued by the 
custom hou.se, should be produced to show that 
the goods were actually shipped. The evidence 
of a vessel having sailed with convoy is the pro- 
duction of the sailing orders which are given to 
the master. 
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Sect. IV.— Op Void Insurances. 

1. Of fraud bi/ misrepresentation and conceal- 
ment. parties are oound to disclose the true 
state of the circumstances within their knowledge 
so far as they enhance the risk. The assured 
ippst state the accidents that have befallen the 
vessel. The underwriter, if he knows that it has 
safely arrived, must disclose the fact. Frauds are 

vdivided into 1. the allegatio falsi ; ‘2. the sup- 
pressio viri ; and 3. misrepresentation, which 
though not wilful yet if in a material point 
equally vitiates the insurance. 

Of the first kind are representations that the 
property insured belongs to a neutral when in 
fact it belongs to an enemy. 

Of the second class is the concealment of ma- 
terial circumstances, such as tliat a ship described 
like the one proposed for insurance was taken, 
or was spoken to at sea in a leaky state, or any 
causes of more than common danger; 

Kut there are several things which the assured 
need not communicate because they either are 
or ought to be known by the underwriter. For 
the latter is bound to know all perils depending 
on war or peace — the nature and danger of the 
voyage, &c. With respect to other information, 
it is enough to communicate the facts : the 
underwriter is not entitled to know the as- 
sured’s conclusions, nor his fears and appre- 
hensions. 

As to the third kind of fraud, it consists not of 
wilful falsehood, nor suppression of the truth ; 
but of a material mistake in the representation 
made. The underwriter, having computed the 
risk upon a certain state of things, is released 
from his obligation if they have been misrepre- 
sented, however innocently. The misrepre- 
sentation of an agent is equally fatal as that of 
the principal, even though unknown to the 
latter. 

Tlic fraud must be fully and satisfactorily 
proved in order to set aside the policy, and the 
burthen of proof lies on the party who seeks 
advantage from it. 

2. Of a deviation in the voyage ; which is a 
voluntary departure, without necessity, or rea- 
sonable cause, from the usual course. By this 
the underwriters are discharged. To support 
this defence, it is not necessary that the loss 
should have happened in consequence of the 
deviation, because the voyage has been deter- 
mined by the change ; and it is immaterial whe- 
ther the owner consented or not to the deviation. 
Putting into an unusual port, oi staying an un- 
usual timo, is a deviation. The ik-viation for a 
single hour is fatal. 

The justifications for a deviation are: to re- 
pair the vessel, — to avoid an impending storm, 
— to escape from an enemy, — or to seek convoy. 
When that is done which is for the general bene- 
fit of the parties foncerned, the act is within the 
policy. The motives, end, and consequence of 
the act are the grounds of determining whether 
the deviation be justifiable or An intention 
to deviate does not affect the policy. 

3. Changing the ship, or substituting another 
for that mentioned in tfie policy, befere the voy- 
age commences, annuls the contract ; and if 
during tlie vovage the property be removed from 


one ship to another, without the underwriter*! 
consent, or unavoidable necessity, the implied 
condition is broken. 

4. Of unseaworthiness . — Every ship, by an 
implied warranty, must be able to peribrm the 
voyage, unless some accident should occur ; and 
if she have a defect, though unknown to the 
owner, the contract is vacated. If, however 
tlie decay did not comidence till after the insur- 
ance, the liability of the insurer will attach how- 
ever soon the loss may happen. Seaworthiness 
includes every necessary equipment. The want 
of a pilot, where the navigation usually requires 
one, will discharge the underwriter. The vessel 
must also be properly manned, that is, she must 
have on board a sufficient number of skilful 
mariners for the usual purposes of navigation. 

Sect. V. — Of Illegal Insurances. 

It is necessary that the risks which are insured 
against should be such as may legally be incur- 
red. The contract may, in the very terms and 
nature of it, be illegal. The voyage during 
which the danger is incurred may also bo con- 
trary to law. And, lastly, the properly sought 
to be insured may be of a prohibited nature. 
Of these each in its order. 

1. Of rrager policies, or policies upon interest 
or no interest. The performance of a voyage in 
a reasonable time is here the only object of in- 
surance, and they were always looked upon with 
great jealousy by the courts of law. The courts 
of equity considered them as absolutely void. 
The statute 19 Geo. II., c. 37, declares them 
illegal, but contains an exception for insurances 
on private ships of war fitted out solely against 
his majesty’s enemies, and also provides for the 
insurance of merchandise from any ports in 
Europe or America in the possession of the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal. It has also been 
decided that the act does not extend to insur- 
ances of foreign property. 

2. O f illegal voyages, or such as ate expressly 
prohibited by the common, statute, or maritirne 
law, and which are consequently void. In those 
cases it is not material whether tbc underwriter 
knew that the voyage was illegid or not. Eifcn 
a neutral ship cannot be insuredv^hen the voyage 
is prohibited by embargo, 

3. Of prohibited goods, insurances upon which 

are illegal, the importation of them being prohi- 
bited. These consist of such fpreigti merchan- 
dises as are declared contraband. The insur- 
ance of articles prohibited from being exported 
is also void, as wool, woolfels, &c. SO also 
insurances winch in any way defraud the reve- 
nue, obstruct the navigati6n act%^. contravene 
the royal proclamation in time ofwaf, or relate 
to things which in their nature are contraband, 
as arms or ammunition to an enemy, are vuU 
and void. An insurance;, ^ prohibited goods 
against the risk of seizureitiy the government is 
void. Lastly, slaves and the property of enemies 
are not insurable, and no action can be main- 
tained thereon. For respon^eotjk^J^ bottomry, 
see Kespondentia. ‘ ^ 

Marine Surveyor, a roacIlll^SjTOWved by 
Mr. H. de Sanmerez for ^ 

ship in the sea. ^is machine is in the form of 
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the letter and is made of iron or any other 
metal. At each end of the lines which constitute 
the angle, or upper part of that letter, are two 
pallets, resembling the figure of the log; one of 
which falls in the same proportion as the other 
rises. The falling or pendant pallet, meeting a 
resistance from the water, as the ship moves, has 
thereby a circular motion under water, which is 
faster or slower according as the vessel moves. 
This motion is communicated to a dial within 
tlie ship, by a rope fastened to the tail of the Y, 
and carried to the dial. The motion being thus 
communicated to the dial, which has a bell in it, 
it strikes exactly the number of geometrical 
paces, miles, or leagues which the ship has run. 
Thus the ship’s distance is ascertained ; and the 
forces of tiaes and currents may also be dis- 
covered by this instrument ; which has, however, 
been very little used. 

M AKIN ELLA (Lucretia), a Venetian lady of 
the seventeenth century, who published, 1. The 
Life of the Virgin Mary; 2. The Life of St. 
Francis ; and, 3. A curious tract in which she 
maintains the superiority of the female sex over 
the male : with several other works. 

MAUINGUES, a manufacturing and trading 
town of France, in the department of the Puy de 
Dome. It has a brisk trade in corn, and 3rtOO 
inhabitants ; fourteen miles north-west of Thiers. 

MARINO (John Baptist), a celebrated Italian 
poet, born at Naples in 1560. His father, who 
was an able civilian, obliged him to study the 
law; at which, being dis<gusted, he left his parents, 
and retired to the house of Sieur Manzi, who 
was a friend to all men of genius. He at length 
became secretary to Matthew of Capua, great 
admiral of Naples, and contracted a friendship 
with Tasso. lie went soon after to Romo, and 
entered into the service of cardinal Aldobran- 
(lini, nephew to pope Clement VTll., who took 
him with him to Savoy. Marino was in great 
fhvor with the court of Turin ; but afterwards 
^cated himself many enemies there, the most 
ftirious of whom was the poet Gaspard Murtola, 
who, attempting to 'shoot him with a pistol, 
wounded one of the duke of Savoy’s favor. tes. 
Marino, being obliged to leave Turin, went to 
Paris at the desire of queen Mary de Medicis, 
and published there his poem on Adonis. He 
afterwards went to Rome, where he was made 
prince of the academy of the hurnoristi ; and 
thence to Naples, where he died while he was 

f )reparing to return home. lie had a very 
ively imagination, but little judgment. His 
wo|ks, which are numerous, have been often 
printed. 

Marino (St^j, a. native of Dalmatia, originally 
hiought up 1 thason, who flourished in the fifth 
century; and, having turned hermit, retired to 
the mountain which still bears his name. His 
devotion and austerity soon procured him such 
a high reputation fidt sanctity, that the Italian 
princess, on whose property tlie mountain was 
situated, made him a present w it; whei-eupon 
gi^at numb^'tpf people, out of veneration for 
the saint, their residence upon it, and 

thus lai4"^ef|^ndation'^ town and re- 
public 6f J^Marino. lid venerated as the 
greatest of Che saints, ! W the Virgin Mary, 


and to speak disrespectfully of him is punished as 
blasphemy. 

Marino (St.), a small republic of Italy, 
said to be founded by the saint above named, 
and consisting only of a mountain, a town, and 
a few hills about the bottom of it, six miles in 
extent. The number of the inhabitants is about 
7000. The mountain yields good wine, but they 
have only rain or snow water. In the whole 
territory tliere are only three castles, three con- 
vents, and five churches. The largest of the 
churches is dedicated to the saint, and contains 
his ashes and his statue. All that are capable of 
bearing arms are exercised. In the ordinary 
course of government, the administration was in 
the hands of the council of sixty, which, however, 
consisted only of forty members, one half of 
wliom are of noble families, an<l the other of 
plebeian. On extraordinary occasions, however, 
the arengo, or great council, in which every house 
has its re])i‘esentative, is called together. The 
two principal officers are the capitaneos, who are 
chosen every half year; next to them is the com- 
missary, who judges in civil and criminal matters, 
and is joined in commission ^ith the capitaneos. 
When an ambassador is sent to any foreign state, 
he is allowed about Is. a day. In the year 1100 
the republic purchased the castle of Pennarosta, 
and in 1170 that of Casalo. About 1460 it as- 
sisted pope Pius 11. against Malatesta lord of 
Rimini ; in return for which he made over to it 
the forts of Serravale, Faetano, Mont Giardino, 
and Florentino. During all the late various re- 
volutions of Italy this republic preserved its 
liberty and a nominal independence ; upon the 
peace, in 1302, the citizens new-modelled their 
constitution, by adding one-fourth to the number 
of the little council, and increasing that of the 
great council to 300. It acknowledges the pope 
as its protector. 

MARIN US, an engraver who flourished about 
1630, and resided principally at Antwerp. His 
plates are executed in a very singular style, with 
the graver only : the strokes are very fine and 
delicate, and crossed over each other in a lozenge- 
like form, which he filled up with thin long dots. 
His prints, though generally very neat, are defec- 
tive in the determination of the folds of the dra- 
peries and the outline of the human figure ; the 
extremities of which are heavy, and not marked 
with precision. Fine impressions from his best 
plates are, however, much sought after by collec- 
tors ; those especially after Rubens and Joardens 
are held in very high estimation. 

MARION AM) Crozf.t’s Tst.anhs, four islands 
in the Indian Ocean, discovered by Marion and 
Crozet, French naviijators in 1772, by whom they 
were called Cavern Island (situated in long. 32® 
IP E., lat. 46® 45' S.), Bold Island, Pos.session 
Island, and Arid Island. They were afterwards 
seen by captain Cook in 1776. 

MA’RJORAM, 71 . s. Lat. rnarjoroTia; Fr. 
jmirjoiaint. A fragrant plant. 

The nymphs ol the mountains would be drawn, 
upon their heads garlands of honeysuckles, wood- 
bine, and swoet marjoram, Peacham, 

Marjoram, in botany. See Origanum. 

MARIQUITA, a city of South America, in 
New Granada, formerly celebrated for its mines 
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of gold and silver. These, however, having been 
long abandoned, its population is much reduced. 
It has a good parish church, and several other 
edifices. Eighty miles south of »Santa Fe. 

JVlAR'lSll, n.s. Fr. rharuis; Sax. mejtpc; 
Belg. muersvhe ; Teut. mtrcL A bog ; fen ; 
swamp; morass; moor. See Marsh. 

When they had avenged the blood of their brother, 
they turned again to the ttutruh of Jordan. 

1 JWac. ix. 42. 

'Fhc fen and quagmire so marisli by kind, 

Are to be drained. Tiissf'r's llmbatuiry. 

Ills limbs he couoheth in the cooler shades ; 

Oft, vvlien heaven’s burning eye the fields ihvades. 

To mamhes resorts. Sintlysn Paraphrase. 

Lodronius, carried away i|ith the breaking in of 
the horsemen, was driven into a ; where, being 

sore wounded, and fast in the mud, he had done the 
uttermost. KiwUes. 

From the other hill 

To their fixed station, all in bright array, 

The cherubim descended ; on the ground 

Ciliding metebrous, as evening mist 

Risen from R river, o’er the marish gliiles, 

And gatlierll ground fast at the labourer’s heels. 

Milton. 

It hath liecn a g'l^at endangering to the health of 
some plantations, that they have built along the sea 
and rivers, in marisfi and unwholesome grounds. 

Uactm*s Essays. 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which 
way, by reason of the marisli^ the English horse were 
lojist able to pursue. Hayward. 

MARITAGIUM, in the feudal customs, as 
contradistinguished from mutrimojiium, signifies 
the power which tin? lord or guardian in chivalry 
had of disposing of his infant ward in matri- 
mony. For, while the infant was in ward, the 
guardian had the power of tendering him or her 
a suitable match without dispamgement or in- 
equality ; which, if the infants refused, they for- 
feited the value of the marriage, valorem inari- 
tagii, to their guardian; that is, so much as a 
jury would assess, or any one would bona fide 
give to the guardian for such an alliance : and if 
the infants married themselves without the guar- 
dian’s consent, they forfeited double the value, 
duplicem valorem maritagii. 

MAR'ITAI., adj. Lat. maritus. Of, or per- 
taining to, a husband. 

If any one retains a wile that has Ijcen taken in 
the act of adultery, he incurs the guilt of the crime 
of bawdry. 15ut because repentance does consist in 
the mind, and since f’hristian charity, as well as 
marital alfectioii, easily induces a l>clief thereof, this 
law is not observed. ^yEife, 

It has been detennined, by son.»; 'lupolitc profes- 
sors of the law, that a husband may exercise his ma- 
rital authority so far, as to give bis wife moderate 
correction. Art of Tormentiay. 

MARITIMAI., adJ. 1 1 at. maritimus; Fr. 

MAa'iTiME, adj. ^maririme. Performed 
on, or pertaining to, the sea; bordering on the 
sea ; marine. 

I discoursed of a maritimal vcyaw, and the pas- 
sages and incidents therein. HaUiigh's Emyi. 

The friend, the shores marUimal 
Sought for his be 1, and found a plac*e upon which 
played 

The murmur, ng billows. Chapman's Iliad. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth, and want 
of oxi^rience in maritime service, hal somewhat been 
touched. Wotlon. 
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Ercoco, and the Jess maritime kiog« ' 
Monbaza and Quiloa. Milton, 

Neptune upbraided them with their stupidity and igw 
norance, that a maritime town should neglect the pa. 
troiiage of him who was the god of the seas.dddwon. 

Maiutime Law. Under the article Law 
we have briefly enumerated the courts maritime, 
and the general nature of the injuries cognizable 
therein. It remains for ps in this place to pre- 
sent the reader with a summary of the legal pro- 
visions which relate to foreign trade; the registry 
of ships ; their hire and mortgage ; the liabilities 
of the master; the mutual obligations of the 
several owners of ships and cargo; and tlie lien 
of creditors upon the ship, and other remedies. 

Sect. I. — Or the Laws relating to Foreign 
Trade. 

The objects or policy of the navigation acts of 
Great Rritain are stated to be the following: 
first, to secure to our own shipping the carrying 
trade. Secondly, to confine our trade to the 
capital of our own inercliants, by excluding 
foreigners from being intermediate negotiators, 
excciit those who are the subjects of the countries 
of which the articles are the produce or manu- 
facture. Thirdly, to encourage our own manufac- 
tures by checking the introduction into the same 
market of foreign articles. 

These objecls are in a very considerable de- 
gree attained by enforcing the employment of 
British shipping under the regulations prescribed 
by the several navigation acts. 

It may be necessary to state that ^ a British- 
built ship' is legally defined to be such as has 
been built in Great Britain or Ireland, Guern- 
sey, Jersey, or the Isle of Man, or in some of the 
colonies, plantations, islands, or 'territories, in 
Asia, Africa, or America, which, at the time of 
building the ship, belonged to, or were in the 
jicssession of, the crown of England ; or any ship 
whatsoever which has been taken and condemned 
as lawful ])ri 7 ,e. But a British built vessel, cap- 
tured by an enemy, and afterwards purchased by 
a subject, cannot he registered as a British ves- 
sel, though ships actually re-capluretl may be so 
registered. 

By the 6 (Ueo. IV., c. 109, no goods are to ho 
exported from the United Kingdom to any British 
possession in Asia, Africa, or America, except in 
British sliips. 

It is also required, by the same statute, that 
British registered ships must be navigated, dur- 
ing the? whole voyage, by a British master, and 
throe-fourths of the crew are also to be British 
seamen. On a coasting voyage, or in passing 
between Guernsey, Jersey," Sark,^ Alderney, or 
Man, the whole of the crew must be British. A 
nalty of £l0 is inflicted for each foreign seaman 
beyond the proportion. . 

Goods cannot b^mported nito any British 
settlement in America, in any 

foreign ship, unless it belong to the country 
where the goodd'were produced. 

Amongst other regulations, in the maritime 
law, it may not be immaterial to mention the 
following, which relates to the CRfi^ing of p^*** 
sengers between G^at Britain and Ireland. 

According to tM^^irovisions of the 4 Geo. 1' 
c. 88, merchant-vessels of not more than U) 
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tons burthen are not to carry more than ten pas- 
scngera* Those of not more than 200 tons are 
limited to twenty passengers. The penalty for 
each person beyond tliese numbers is £5. Ves- 
sels are licensed by the collector of the customs 
from the port of sailing in the following propor- 
tions : five adult persons, or ten children under 
fourteen years, or fifteen children under seven, 
for every four tons burden. If the vessel be 
partly laden, the same pro^rtion takes place for 
every four tons unladen. - The penalty for carry- 
ing more than twenty, without license, is £50; 
and, if licensed, £5 for each person beyond the 
above proportion. 

Sect. II. — Op the Laws relating to Ships. 

1. Of their The 6 Geo. IV., c. 110, 

provides for the registry of vessels with the col- 
lector and comptroller of the customs, without 
which the ship is not entitled to the privileges 
of liritish shipping under the act for its en- 
couragement, and vessels are liable to forfeiture 
which exercise the rights of registered ships 
before they are duly registered. The name of 
the vessel must be painted on the stern under a 
penalty of £l0, ana no change can take place 
111 tiie name without a new register. A do- 
cument called * the ship’s register,’ or certi- 
ficate of registry, is granted by the custom- 
house, which, whilst the vessel continues to 
belong to the original owner, is the best evidence 
of title. When a transfer takes place, the ven- 
der executes a ‘ bill of sale,^ which must be 
registered at the custom-house, and the transfer 
indorsed on the ship's register, within a certain 
time, when in port or after her arrival. 

As often as the master of a ship is changed a 
memorandum must be indorsed on the certificate 
of registry. 

If the certificate be lost or mislaid, or if a 
ship be altered in form or burden, or from one 
denomination of vessel to another, by rigging or 
fitting, it must be registered de novo, and a new 
certificate obtained. The masters of ships must 
produce the certificate of registry, on demand, to 
the imncipal officer in any port within the king’s 
dominions, or to the British consul, or chief 
oflicer, in any foreign port. For refusal they are 
liable to a penalty of ilOO. 

2. Of letting and hiring the ship , — This is 

effected by a contract, termed a charter party, 
between the master and freighters, in which the 
ship and voyage is described, and the time and 
conditions of performing it are ascertained. The 
freight is most frequently determined for the whole 
voyage, without respect to time. Sometimes it 
depends on the time.* ' J,p the former case it is 
either fixed at a certain sun^or the whole cargo ; 
or so much per ton, barrei^ulk, or other weight 
or measure, or so much per cent, on the value of 
the cargo. The invoices atej^i^uced to ascer- 
tain the value. The the ship is gene- 

rally mentioned in the contract, in this manner, 
100 tons or thereabouts ; and the number men- 
tioned ought not to differ above five tons, at 
JJiost, from the exact measure. If a certain sum 
oe agreed on, fbx'.the freight of the ship, it must 

although the ship, when measured, 
wiould prove less, unless the burden be war- 
VoL XIII. 
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ranted. If the ship be freighted for transporting 
cattle, at so much a head, and some of them die 
on the passage, freight is only due for such as 
are delivered alive; but, if for lading them, it is 
due for all that were put on board. When a 
whole ship is freighted, if the master suffers any 
other goods besides those of the freighter to be 
put on board he is liable for damages. It is 
common to mention the number of days that 
the ship shall continue at each port to load or 
unload. The expression used is work weather 
days; to signify that Sundays, holydays, and 
days when llie weather stops the work, are not 
reckoned. If the ship be detained longer a 
daily allowance is often agreed on in name of 
demurrage. If the voyage be completed in the 
terms of the agreement, without any misfortune, 
the master has a right to demand payment of the 
freight before he delivers the goods. But, if the 
safe delivery be prevented by any fault or acci- 
dent, the parties are liable according to the fol- 
lowing rules. If the merchant do dot load the 
ship within the time agreed on the master may 
engage with another and recover damages. If the 
merchant load the ship, and recal it after it has 
set sail, he must pay the wholC" freight ; but if 
he unload it before it sets sail he is liable for 
damages only. If a merchant loads goods which 
it is not lawful to export, and the ship be pre- 
vented from pjroceeding on that account, be 
must pay the freight notwithstanding. If the 
ship-master be not ready to proceed on the 
voyage at the time agreed on, the merchant may 
load the whole, or part of the cargo, on board 
another ship, and recover damages. If an em- 
bargo be laid on the ship before it sails, the 
charter party is dissolved, and the merchant pays 
the expense of loading and unloading; but, if 
the embargo be only for a short limited time, the 
voyage shall be performed when it expires, and 
neither party is liable for damages. If the ship- 
master sails to any other port than that agreed 
on, without necessity, he is liable for damages ; 
if through necessity, he must sail to the port 
agreed on at his own expense. If a ship be 
taken by the enemy, and retaken or ransomed, 
the charterparty continues in force. If the mas- 
ter transfer the goods from his own ship to an- 
other, without necessity, and they perish, he is 
liable for their value ; but, if his own ship be in 
imminent danger, the goods may be pul on 
board another ship at the risk of the owner. If a 
ship be freighted out and home, and a sum 
agreed on for the whole voyage, nothing is due 
till it return ; and the whole is lost if the ship 
be lost on the return. If a certain sum be spe- 
cified for the homeward voyap, it is due, al- 
though the factor abroad should have no goods 
to send home. 

3. Of pledging or hypothecating the ship . — ^The 
master ut the ship has power to pledge or hypo- 
thecate the ship, and also the goods, or either of 
them, in case the vessel springs a leak at sea, or 
is iq danger from any other cause of being lost. 
But his authority extends only to instances in 
which the safety of the ship and tlie due prose- 
cution of the voyage is concerned. Consequently 
the master cannot incumber either the ship or 
goods for his own debt. He is at liberty con- 
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sistently with this principle to pledge the ship 
for necessary repairs during a voyuge ; and this 
mortgage or hypothecation is implied by the 
maritime law, wnen such debts are contracted. 
This regulation is necessary, and is therefore 
adopted by all commercial nations ; for, other- 
wise, the master might not find credit for neces- 
* sary repairs, and the ship might be lost. If re- 
pairs be made at different places, the last which 
arc made arc preferable. The relief against the 
ship is competent, to the court of admiralty in 
England, only when repairs are furnished during 
the course of a voyage, for the necessity of the 
case extends no further. 

Sect. III. — Of the Liabilities of the 
Master. 

The master is liable, 1st. for damages or loss 
sustained by the non-performance of the charter 
party ; 2dly, for the debts he incurs on behalf of 
the ship, but which, as already stated, he has 
power to secure by its hypothecation. 

In the case a ship freighted to Madeira, 
Carolina, and home, a particular freight was fixed 
for the homeward voyage, and an option reserved 
for the factor at Carolina to decline it, unless the 
ship arrived before the 1st of March. The ship- 
master foreseeing he could not arrive there 
within that time, and might be disappointed of a 
freight, did not go thither at all.^ lie was found 
liable in damages, as the obligation was absolute 
on his part, and conditional only on the other. 
If the goods be damaged, without fault of the ship 
or master, the owner is not obliged to receive 
them and pay freight, but he must either receive 
the whole, or abandon the whole, he cannot 
choose those that are in best order, and reject 
the others. If the goods be damaged through 
the insufficiency of the ship, the master is liable ; 
but, if it be owing to stress of weather, he is not 
accountable. It is customary for ship masters, 
when they suspect damage, to take a protest 
against wind and weather at their arrival. Hut, 
as this is the declaration of a party, it does not 
bear credit unless supported by collateral circum- 
stances. If part of the goods be thrown over- 
board, or taken by the enemy, the part delivered 
pays freight. The shipma.ster is accountable for 
all the goods received on board by himself or 
mariners, unless they perish by the act of God, 
or of the king’s enemies. Shipmasters are not 
liable for leakage on liquors ; nor accountable 
for the contents of packages, unless packed and 
delivered in their presence. Upon a principle 
of equity, that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
differences arising with regard to freight, when 
thj^case is doubtful, ought rather to be determined 
in favor of the shipmasters. 

Sect. IV. — Op the Mutual Obligations of 
THE Owners of Ship and Cargo. 

There is a mutual obligation which subsists 
between the owners of a ship and cargo. In 
time of danger, it is often necessary to incur a 
certain loss of part for the greater security of the 
rest; to cut a cable; to lighten the ship, by 
throwing part of the goods overboard ; to run it 
ashore, or the like; and, as it is unreasonable that 
the owners of what is exposed for the common 
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safety should bear the whole loss, it is defrayed 
by an equal contribution among the proprietors 
of the ship, cargo, and freight. This is the fkmous 
lex ilhodia de jactu, and is now called a general 
average. The custom of valuing goods which 
contribute to a general average is not uniform 
in aft places. They are generally valued at 
the price they yield at the port of destina- 
tion, charges deducted ; and goods thrown over- 
board are valued at the price they would have 
ielded there. Sailors’ wages, clothes, and money 
elonging to passengers, and goods belonging 
to the king, pay no general average ; but pro- 
prietors of gold and silver, in case of goods being 
thrown overboard, contribute to the full extent of 
their interest. The following particulars are 
charged as general average : Damage sustained 
in an engagement with the enemy; attendance 
on the wounded, and rewards given for service 
in time of danger, or gratuities to the widows 
or children of the slain ; ransom, goods given to 
the enemy in the nature of ransom ; charges of 
bringing the ship to a place of safety when in 
danger from the enemy, or waiting for convoy ; 
charges of quarantine ; goods thrown overboard ; 
masts or rigging cut ; holes cut in the ship to 
clear it of water ; pilotage when a leak is sprung; 
damage when voluntarily run aground, and ex- 
pense of bringing it afloat; goods lost by being 
put in a lighter; the long boat lost in lightening 
the ship in time of danger; hire of cables and 
anchors ; charges of laying in ballast, victualling, 
and guarding the ship when detained ; charges at 
law in reclaiming the ship and cargo : interest 
and commission on all these disbursements. 
Though goods put on board a lighter, and lost, 
are charged as a general average; yet if the 
lighter be saved, and the ship with the rest of the 
goods be lost, the goods in the lighter belong to 
their respective proprietors without being liable 
to any contribution. If part of the gomls be 
plundered by a pirate, the proprietor or ship- 
master is not entitled to any contribution. The 
essential circumstances that constitute a genera) 
average are these : the loss must be the effect of 
a voluntary action, and the object of that action 
the common safety of the whole. 

Sect. V. — Of the Rights of t]8e Ship s Cre- 
ditors. ^ 

Of their hen on the ship, anek their remedies 
against the owners, — When deMs are contracted 
for provisions or repairs to a ship, or arise from a 
failure in any of the obligations , stipulated in 
the charter party, the ship and tackle, and the 
owners are liable for the debt, as well as the 
master. By the mercantile law, the owners ere 
liable in all casesor^ithout limitation; but by 
statute they are not 'liable for embezzlement, be- 
yond their value of ship, lacjtle, and freight. 

If a ship be repaired at home (e. g. upon the 
Tay of Tliames) the creditor is only entitled ts 
relief at common law. The creditor may sue 
either thejnaster or owners ; but, if he undertook 
the work on the special promise of the one, the 
other IS not liable. If the master buys provisions 
on credit, the owners are liahMf for the debt, 
though they have given him money to pay for them. 
If a ship be mortgaged| and afterwards lost at sea, 
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I the owners must pay the debt ; for the mortgage 
' 1$ only an additional security, though there be 
no express words to that purpose in the covenant, 
if a ship be taken by the enemy, and ransomed, 
the owners are liable to pay the ransom ; though 
ihe ransomer die in the hands of the captors. 

The ship owners are not liable for more than 
the value of the ship and freight, on account of 
damages sustained by the loss of goods. Where 
there are several owners, and one disagrees from 
the voyage, he is not liable to any action subse- 
quently K)r miscarriage or otherwise. 

For other branches of the maritime law, see 
Marine Iksurance, Quarantine, Responden- 
tia, Wreck, &c. 

MARIVAUX (Peter Carlet dc), a French dra- 
matic writer, born of a good family in Paris in 
1688. A fine unaerstanding, improved by edu- 
cation, distinguished him early. He met 
with the highest success in comic productions, 
which, with the merit of his other works, pro- 
cured him a place in the French Academy. He 
died in Paris in 1763, aged seventy-five. His 
works consist of 1. Pieces de Theatre, 4 vols. 
12mo.; 2. Homere travesti, 12ino. ; 3. Le Spcc- 
tateur Franyais, 2 vols. r2mo. ; 4. Le Philo- 
sophe Indigent, 12mo. ; 5. Vie de Marianne, 2. 
vols. 12mo.; one of the best romances in the 
French language; 6. Le Paysan Parvenu, 12mo.; 
7. Pharsamon. 

MARI VELAS, or Marivelle, one of the 
smaller Philippine Islands, with a village on it of 
the same name, consisting of about forty houses, 
built of bamboo. The floor of these houses ,is 
also made of small bamboos, which do not touch 
each other, and which give them the appearance 
of bird cages. The mode of ascending them is 
by a ladder. The island was invaded by the 
Moors in 1810, who destroyed the village, and 
made slaves of all the Indians. Since tliis pe- 
riod, the inhabitants have never applied to indus- 
try ; and are wretchedly poor, 

MARIUPOL, a town of European Russia, on 
the sea of Azoph, in the government of Ekaler- 
inoslav, at tlie mouth of the Kalmius. Popula- 
tion 2000. 140 miles south-east of Ekaterinoslav. 

MARIUS (Caiu.s), a Roman general, and 
seven times consul, but who sullied his great 
military reputation by savage barbarities. He 
was bom at Arpirium, of obscure parents. He 
signalised himself under Scipio, at the siege of 
Nnmantia. The Roman general saw his courage 
and intrepidity, and foretold his future greatness. 
®y his intrigues at Rome, while he exercised the 
inferior offices of the state, he first rendered him- 
self known; and his marriage with Julia, who 
was of the fiimily of the Csesars, contributed to 
him to consequence. He went to Africa as 
Ijeiitenant to the copsul Metcllus against Jugur- 
Iha, and there ingratiated himself with the sol- 
uiers ; and luiving raised enemies to his benefactor, 
he returned to Rome an^ canvassed for the con- 
sulship. By his extravagant promises to the 
^ople, and his malevolent insinuations against 
Metellus, he proved successful. He was ap- 
pointed to fiiiM the war against Jugurtha, and 
^owed his military talents by debating Jiigur- 
See Jugurtha. The RcHOgan provinces 
oeing suddenly invaded by an ari^ of 300,000 


barbarians, Marius was elected consul, and sent 
against the Teutoiies. The war being prolonged, 
Marius was a third and fourth time invested with 
the consulship. At last two 'Engagements were 
fought, and not fewer than 200,000 of the forces 
of the Ambrones and f^^Ues were slain in the 
field of battle, and 90,00^ made prisoners in 
A. U.C. 650. In 651 the Cimbri, another horde 
of barbarians, were defeated; 140,000 of them 
were slaughtered by the Romans, and 60,000 
taken prisoners. After these victories Marius, 
with his colleague Catullus, entered Rome in 
triumph ; and Marius received the appellation 
of the third founder of Rome. He was elected 
consul a sixth time; but his restless ambition 
began to raise seditions, and to oppose the 
power of Sylla. This was the foundation of a 
civil war. Sylla refused to deliver up the com- 
mand of his forces, with which he was empowered 
to prosecute the Mithridatic war ; and con- 
sidered the demand as arbitrary and improper. 
He marched to Rome, and Marius was obliged 
to fly. Adverse winds prevented liim from seek- 
ing a retreat in Africa, and he was left on the 
coast of Campania, where Sylla's emissaries dis- 
covered him in a marsh, into which he had 
plunged himself, leaving only his mouth above 
the surface for respiration. He was dragged to 
the neighbouring town of Minturnae; and the 
magistrates, being in the interest of Sylla, passed 
.sentence of death on their illustrious prisoner. 
A Gaul was commanded to cut off his head in 
the dungeon ; but the stem countenance of 
Marius disarmed the courage of the executioner; 
and when he heard him say, Tune, homo, audes 
occide«' Caiuin Marium? the dagger dropped 
from his hand. Such an adventure moved the 
compassion of the inhabitants of Minium®. 
They liberated Marius, and favored his escape 
to Africa, where he joined his son, who had 
been arming the princes of that country in his 
cause. Marius landed near the walls of Car- 
thage, but his retreat was soon known ; and the 
governor of Africa, to conciliate the favor of 
Sylla, compelled INIarius to fly to a neighbouring 
island. lie soon after learned that Cinna had 
embraced his cause at Rome, where the Roman 
senate had stripped him of his consular dignity, 
and bestowed it upon one of his enemies. Ma- 
rius set sail to assist his friend at the head of only 
1000 men. His army, however, was soon in- 
creased, aud he entered Rome like a conqueror. 
His enemies were inhumanly sacrificed to his 
fury; Rome was filled with blood; and he, who 
once had been called the father of his country, 
marched through the city, attended by a number 
of assassins, who slaughtered all those whose 
salutations were not answered hy their leader. 
When Marius and Cinna had sufficiently grati- 
fied their rage they made themselves consuls ; but 
Marius, already worn out with old age and in- 
firmities, died sixteen days after he had been 
elected consul the seventh time, A. U.C. 6G6, 
and A. A. C. 86. Hrought up in poverty, and 
among peasants, h(! always retained his native 
rusticity, and desjiised in others those polished 
manners which education had denied him. B(!ing 
himself illiterate, he hated the conversation of 
the learned ; and his sobriety and temperance were 

2 0 2 
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owing to the obscurity in which he had lired 
at Arpinum. His countenance was stern, his 
yoice firm and imperious, and his disposition 
Untractable. He was in his seventieth year when 
he died ; and Home rejoiced at the fall of a man 
whose ambition . had proved so fatal to many of 
her citizens. His only qualifications were those 
/ of a great general ; and these rendered him the 
most powerful of the Romans, because he was 
the only one whose ferocity seemed able to op- 
pose that of the barbarians. 

Marius (M. Aurelius), a native of Gaul; 
who, from being a blacksmith, became one of 
the generals of Gallienus, and at last caused 
himself to be saluted emperor. Three days after 
this elevation, a man, who had shared his poverty 
without partaking of his prosperity, assassinated 
him with a sword which Marius himself had 
made in his obscurity. Marius has been cele- 
brated for his great strength ; and it is reported 
that lie could stop, with one finger only, the 
wheel of a chariot in its most rapid course. 

Marius, an' ancient British monarch, the son 
of king Arviragus, whom he succeeded, A. 1). 74. 
He conquered the Piets, and erected a stone 
upon Stanmere in memory of his victory. Dr. 
Anderson says he married a daughter of the 
celebrated queen Boadicea. He died A. D. 125, 
afttT having reigned fifty-one years. 

MARIZZA, or Marissa, the ancient Hebrus, 
a river of European Turkey, in Romania, which 
has its source in the llaemus Mountains, passing 
by Philippopoli, Adrianople and Trajanopoli, and 
discharging itself by two mouths into the Gulf 
of Enos. Its banks are in general fertile, and in 
its course it receives the waters of various small 
rivers. 

MARK, n. s.f v. a., & v. n. > Sax. meapee ; 

Marks'man, w. s, S Belg. vwreke ; 

Teut. and Swed. mark; Er. marque; Ital. marca. 
A sign; token; proof; notice; butt ; impression: 
hence a coin' of the value of 13.<. 4d: to mark is 
.40 impress, or notify, by, or as by, a sign or 
token ; to note ; heed : as a neuter verb, to take 
notice : a marksman is a skilful man at hitting a 
mark. 

Worche ye not mete that perischeth, but that 
dwellith into euerlastinge lyf, whicli mete mannes 
sone schal geue to you : for God the father hath 
marked him. Wiclif, Jon vi. 

Mark them which cause divisions contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. 

Romans xvi. 17. 

Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, that 
all men should mark their cattle with an open several 
mark upon their flanks or huttccks, so as, if they 
happened to be stolen, they might appear whose they 
were. ^Spenser on Ireland. 

The laws 

Stand like the forfeits in a barl)6r*s shop. 

As much for mock us tnark, Shakspeare. 

We give thoi; for reward a thousand marks. Id. 

In sadness, cousin, 1 do love a woman. 

— I aimed so near when 1 supposed you loved. 

—A right good marksman. id. 

Alas, poor country ! 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks, that rend the 
air. 

Are made, not marked. Id. Macbeth. 

At two years old cometh the mark of tooth in 
horses. Bacon's Natural History, 


Men mark when they hit, and never mark when 
they miss, as they do also of dreams. Id, Essays 
whom nothing can procure. 

When the wide world runs bias from his will, 

To writhe his limbs, and share, not mend the ill : 

This is the marksman, safe and sure. 

Who still is right, and prays to be so still. Herbert, 
Thirty of these pence make a mancuss, which some 
think to be all one with a mark, for that manca aud 
mancusa is translated in ancient books by marca, 
Camdetis Remabu. 
France was a fairer mark to shoot at than Ireland 
and could better reward the conqueror. Davies, * 
Upon the north sea bordereth Stow, so called, per 
eminentiara, as a place of great and good mark and 
scope. Carew's Survey of Comwidl. 

That which was once the index to point out all 
virtues, does now 7tuirk out that part of the world 
where least of them resides. Decay of Piety, 

Be made the mark 

For all the people’s hate, the prince’s curses 

• ^ Denham. 

Incurable are the wounds which the slandcier in. 
flicteth, irreparable the damages which he causeih, 
indelible the marks which he leaveth. Barruic. 

But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 

To Grecian swords betrayed iny sleeping life j 
These are the monuments of Helen's love, 

Tiie shame 1 hear below, the inurks I bore above. 

Dryden, 

Here are marriage vows for signing; 

Set your marks that cannot write. hi. 

Mark a little why V irgil is so much conccrnnl to 
make this marriage ; it is to make way for the divorce 
which he intended afterwards. hi. 

Now swear and call to witness 
Heaven, hell, and earth, 1 mark it not from one 
'i'hat breathes beneath such complicated guilt. 

Smith. 

For our quiet possession of things useful, they an; 
naturally marked where there is need. 

(ire tv's Cosmnlogiii. 
In the present form of the earth there are certain 
marks and indications of its first state ; with whk li. 
if we compare those things that aW; recorded i» 
sacred history, we may discover what the earth was 
in its first original. hurnd. 

The Argonauts sailed up the Danube, and from 
thence passed into the Adriatick, carrying their ship 
Argo upon tlieir shoulders ; a mark of great ignorance 
in geography among the writers of that time. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Lorenzo signed the bargain with his mark. 

Yomig. 

Anil, if he doom that people with a frown, 

And mark them with a seal of wrath pressed down, 
Obduracy takes place ; callous and tough, 

'J’he reprobated race grows judgment proof. Cou'jter. 

Mark is used among us for a money of 
account, and in some other countries for a com 
See Money. The Scottish mark is 13ld. 

Mark, or Marc, denotes also a weight used 
in several states of Europe, and for several coin 
modities, especially gold and silver. When gold 
and silver are sold by the mark, it is divide 
into twenty-five carats. , f 

Mark (St.), the evangelist, was descended oi 
the tribe of Levi. He is supposed to have bee 
converted by St. Peter, to whom he was a con 
stant companion in all bis travels? supplying 
place of an amanuensis and interpreter, 
was by him sent into Egypt, fixing his c| 
residence at Alexandria, where he couver 
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<rreat multitudes, lie afterwards removed west- 
ward, towards Lybia, travelling through Mar- 
inorica, Pcntapolis, &c., where, notwithstanding 
the barbarity and idolatry of the inhabitants, he 
planted the gospel. Upon his return to Alex- 
andria, he set in order the affairs of that church, 
and there suffered martyrdom. About Easter, 
when the solemnities of Serapis were celebrated, 
the idolatrous people broke iti upon St. Mark, 
while he was performing divine service, and, 
binding him with cords, dragged him through the 
streets, and thrust him into prison. Next day 
they dragged him about till he expired under 
tlicir hands. Some add, that they burnt his 
body, and that tlie Christians interred his bones 
and ashes near the place where he used to 
preach. This happened A. D. 68. Some say 
that his remains were afterwards translated from 
Alexandria to Venice, where he has a rich and 
stately church erected to his memory, being the 
patron of the state. He is author of the gospel 
that bears his name. 

Mark, (St.), Canons of, a congregation of 
regular canons founded at Mantua by Albert 
Spinola, a priest, towards the end of the twelfth 
century. Spinola formed rules for them, which 
were approved, corrected, and confirmed by 
several succeeding popes. About the year 1450 
they were reformed, and followed only the rule 
of St. Augustine. Tliis congregation, having 
flourished by the space of 400 years, declined by 
degrees, and is now become extinct. 

Mark (St.), Gospel of, a canonical book of 
the New Testament, one of the four gospels. St. 
Mark wrote his gospel at Rome, whither he 
accompanied St. Peter, A, D. 44. Tcrtullian 
and others assert that St. Mark was only amanu- 
ensis to St. Peter, who dictated this gospel to 
him; others affirm that he wrote it after St. 
Peter’s death. Nor are the learned less divided 
as to the language it was written in ; some affirm- 
ing that it was composed in Greek, others in 
Latin. Several of the ancient heretics received 
only the gospel of St. Mark : others, among the 
Catholics, rejected the last twelve verses of this 
gospel. 

Mark, (St.), KwirfiiTS OF, an order of knight- 
hood in the state of Venice, 
under the protection of St. 

Mark the evangelist. The 
arms of the order were, 
gulcsy a lion winged or; 

>vith this device, Pax tibi 
Marce Evangelista. This 
order was never conferred 
but on those who had done 
some signal service to the 
commonwealth. The badge 
of the order is represent- 
ed in the annexed diagram. 

Mark, a county of Westphalia, in the Prus- 
sian states, bounded on the north by the princi- 
pality of Munster, and on the south and west by 
»crg. It is about sixty-seven miles long, and 
forty-five broad, and has a superficial extent of 
about 667 miles. It is traversed by the 

fwppe and H6er, and several infi(i^r rivers. 
The Roer was rendered navigable fn*1775, and 
divides the county into two parts, called the llel- 



weg and the Sauerland. The former is a fertile 
level of meadows and arable land, in which 
corn, leguminous plants, rape,' and turnip seed, 
and flax and hemp abound. The southern 
division is bleak ana rugged, its principal riches 
being the minerals of the mounbflns, which yield 
coal, iron, lead, copper, and a little silver ore. 
This county in 1806 fell into the hands of ti^ 
Prench; but in 1814 was restored to Prussiat^ 
Inhabitants 132,000. The chief town is Hamm. 
MAR'KET, n. $. & u. a. SaX." ma/icer ; 
Mar'ketable, adj, Danish, market ; 

Mar'ketbell, n.5. Swed. markand ; 

Mar'ketbeter, Teutonic, marckt, 

Mar'ketcross, , from- Mark (an 

Mar'ketday, assigned place of 

Mar'ketfolk, -meeting), which 

Mar'kktman, see. A public 

Mar'ketmaid, place, or time, for 

MAR'KETrLACE, buying and sell- 

Mar'ketprice, ing; act of pur- 

Mar'ketrate, chase or sale; 

Mar'ket-town, _ rate; price; to 

deal at a market ; marketabfe, is saleable ; cur- 
rent in the market : market-beter, according to 
Upton, means, in Chaucer, one who raises the 
market price : marketman and maid are servants, 
or agents attending a market : market-rate, the 
current price of a commodity at market. The 
extracts will explain tlie other compounds. 

They are like unto children sitting in the market- 
place and calling one to another, and saying, we have 
piped unto you and ye have not danced. 

Luk, vii. 32. 

They counted our life a pastime, and our time 
here a market fur gain. Il'hd. xv. 12. 

Round was his fa(!e and camuse was his nose. 

As pilled as an ape was his skull : 

He was a market-beter at the full. 

Chaucer. Cant. Tales, 

I'he king, thinking he had put up his sword, be- 
cause of the noise, never took leisure to hear his 
answer, but made him prisoner, meaning the next 
morning to put him to death in the markei-phice. 

Sidney, 

It were good that the privilege of a market were 
given, to enable them to their defence ; for there is 
nothing doth sooner cause civility than many mirket- 
towns, by reason the people repairing often thither 
will learn civil manners. Spenser 

• Mistress, know yourself, down on your knees. 
And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love ; 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can, you are not for all markets, 

Shahpeare. 

Enter, go in, tho mnrkelhcll is rung. Id, 

Poor marketfolks that come to sell their corn. Id 

Be wary how you place your words, 

Talk like the vulgar sort of market men. 

That come to gather money for their corn. Id. 

These things you have articulated. 

Proclaimed at markeicrosses, read in churches. 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With some fine colour. Id. Henry IV. 

You are come 

A tnarketmaid to Rome, and have prevented 
The ostentation of our love. 

Id. Antony and Cleopat‘>xi. 
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The pretorian soldiers arrived to that impudence, 
that after the death of Pertinax they made open sale 
of tile empire, as if it had been of common marketable 
wares. Decay of Piety, 

, With another year’s continuance of the war, there 
'wdll hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the 
ciA|mon markets or pay rents. Temple, 

^ J*’ool that 1 was, 1 thought imperial Horae 
Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 

And thither drive our lambs* Drydens Virgil. 

The precious weight 
Of pepper and Sabsean incense take, 

A nu with post-haste thy running market make, 

Be sure to turn the penny. Id, Persius, 

The gates ho ordered all to be unbarred. 

And from the market-place to draw the guard. 

Dryden. 

Money governs the world, and the market-price is 
the measure of the worth of men as well as of fishes. 

V Estranye, 

If one bushel of wheat and two of barley will, in 
the market, lie taken one for another, they are of 
equal worth. Locke. 

The marketable value of any quantities of two com- 
modities is equal, when they will exchange one for 
another. Id. 

'rhe eye of God is upon men, not only when they 
arc at church praying and heaiing, but when they are 
in their markets and fairs, and upon the exchange, 
buying and selling. Henry. 

He ordered all the Lucquese to be seized that were 
found on a marketday in one of his frontier towns. 

Addison on Italy. 

No, no, the pope’s mitre my master Sir Roger 
seized, when they would have burnt him at our 
market-town . Gay, 

Behold the marketplace with poor o’erspread. 

The man of Ross divides the weekly bread. Pope, 

The Market, Ceerk of the Court of, Jin 
officer incident to every fair and market in Eng- 
land, to punish misdemeanors therein. A court 
of pie-poudre is to determine all disputes relating 
to private or civil property. The object of this 
jurisdiction (see stat. 17 Car. II. cap. 19 ; 22 
Car. II. cap. 8; 23 Car. II. cap. 12), is princi- 
pally the cognisance of weights and measures, to 
try whether they be according to the true stand- 
ard thereof or no : which standard was anciently 
committed to the custody of the bishop, who ap- 
pointed some clerk under him to inspect the 
abuse of them more narrowly; and hence this 
officer, though now usually a layman, is called 
the clerk of the market. If they be not according 
to the standard, then, besides the punishment of 
the party by fine, the weights and measures 
themselves ought to be burnt. This is the low- 
est court of criminal jurisdicti' m in England. 

MAHKLAND (Jeremiah), one of the most 
learned scholars and critics of his age, was born 
in 1 G 92 , and educated in Christ’s Hospital. He 
became first publicly known by his Epistolae 
Critic®, addressed to bishop Hare. In this he 
gave man) pioofs of his extensive erudition. He 
afterwards published an edition of Statius, and 
some plays of Euripides ; and assisted Dr. Tay- 
lor in his editions of Lysias and Demosthenes, 
by notes. He also elucidated some passages in 
the New Testament, which may be found in Mr. 
Ilowyer’ s edition of it ; and was author of a very 
valuable volume of remarks on the epistles of 
Cicero to Brutus, and of an excellent treatise 


entitled Queestio Grammatica. He died in 1175 
at Milton, near Dorking, in Surrey ; and was 
equally valued for his learning and primitive 
simplicity of mannem. 

marl, n. s. 8 c V, a. Sax. mejig is marrow 
says Dr. Johnson, to which he traces this word; 
but the root marg or margel is found to express 
its exact modern signification in all the Gothic 
dialects. A fat clay used as manure : to manure 
with marl. 

So ferd another clerk with astronomie ; 

He walked in the feldcs for to prie 
Upon the sterres, what ther shulde befalle, 

’Till he was in a trnrle pit yfalle 
He saw not that. Chaucer, (ktnt. Tales, 

Marl is the best compost, as having most fatness, 
and not heating the ground too much. Bacon. ' 

Uneasy steps 

Over the burning marl not like those steps 
On heaven’s azure. Milton. 

Improvements by nutrling, liming, and draining, 
have been since money was at five and six per rent. 

Child. 

Sandy land marled will bear good pease. 

Mortimer. 

’I’he oak thrives best on the richest clay, ami 
will penetrate strangely to come at a marly bottom. 

Id. 

Marl is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, ami 
of a more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, 
and by its having lain so deep in the earth as nut to 
have spent or weakened its fertilizing quality by any 
product. Marl is supposed to be much of the nature 
of chalk, and is believed to bo fertile from its salt end 
oily quality. Quincif. 

Several others, of different figures, wer^ found; 
art of them in a rivulet, the rest in a moWplr m a 
eld. -.Woeimiird, 

We understand by the term marls ample uativo 
earths, less heavy than the boles not soft 

and unctuous to the touch, nor ductile while moist, 
dry and crumbly between the fingetre, and readily 
diifusible in water. . . Pill- 

Marl, or Marle, a kind of talcawous earth, 
very much used in agricultui^ as a manure. 
Marl is dug in many places of Gr^t Britain and 
Ireland. In digging for it in Ireland they meet 
with horns and other curious fossils. The marl 
always lies in the bottoms of Ibw bogs, and is 
found by bonng with augers made for that pur- 
pose. It usually lies at five, seven, or nine feet 
deep. The ‘obtaining it in many places is 
attended with very considerable expense in 
draining off the water. The manner ot digging 
for it is this : six able laborers and a supernu- 
merary cut up a hole of twelve feet square, 
which is a pit that this number of men can 
manage in one day. Two men dig, two 
throw it up, and two throw it by, and the super- 
numerary man supplies defects on all occasions. 
For the first three feet they dig through a furzy 
earth, fit for making turf or fuel. Under this 
lies a stratum of gravel, of about half a fool, 
under this often, for three feet more, there is a 
more kindly moss, which would make better 
fuel. This lower stratum is always full of foss> 
wood, which is usually so soft ifekt the 
.cuts as easily through it as thftmh the ■earth 1 
lies in. lj|lidef this, for the fttfekness of abou^ 
three inclfe^J is found a series or leaves, 
pally of the pate. These appear very fair to ' 
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eyei but foil to pieces on being touched ; and 
this stratum is sometimes interrupted by vast 
heaps of seed, of broom, or furze. In some 
pla^s there appear berries of different kinds, 
and in others several species of sea-plants; 
all lying in the same confused manner as the 
osic leaves. Under this vegetable stratum lies 
one of blue clay, half a foot thick, and usually 
foil of sea-shells. This blue clay is not so tough 
as common clay; but is thrown carefully up, 
and used as marl in some places. Under this 
always appears the true marl ; the stratum 
of which is usually from two to four feet thick, 
and sometimes much more. This marl looks 
like buried lime, and is full of shells, which are 
usually of a small size, and of the periwinkle 
kind ; but there are several other sorts at times 
found among them. Among this marl, and often 
at the very bottom of it, are found great numbers 
of very large horns of the deer kind, vulgarly 
called elks* horns. These, where they join to the 
head, are thick and round ; and at that joining 
there grows out a branch, which is about a foot 
long, and seems to have bung just over the 
creature*s eyes ; it grows still round for about a 
foot above this, and then spreads out broad, and 
terminates in branches long and round, termi- 
nating with a small bend. There are also at 
times found the leg-bones and other parts of the 
skeletons of the same beasts; but this more 
rarely, only a few together, and but in few 
places. Black is of opinion that all kinds 
of marl derive their origin from the calcareous 
matter of shells and lithophyta. Shell marl, 
says he, is composed of the shells of aquatic 
animals, which are sometimes very entire, and 
often decayed ^r foixed down with other earthy 
substances, j^jpimining this matter, as occurring 
in different pUmes, it may be distinguished into 
fresh water marl, and the marl of sea-shells. Of 
the first we have an example in the meadow at 
Edinbuigh. Wherever the soil is turned up, to 
the depth of six inches, a quantity appears. It 
is composed of the shells of a small fresh-water- 
snail or welk. This animal, when alive, is not 
easily discernible, the shell being much of the 
same obscure color as the stones covered with 
the water. But we can observe a great number 
of them in all running brooks and other collec- 
tions of fresh water ; and, as the animal dies, the 
shells are deposited where the water stagnates in 
very great quantities. That composed of sea- 
shells constitutes greater collections, that are 
found in innumerable places now far removed 
from the sea. That most paidcularly described 
by Reaumur is a collection of this kind, in 
a province of France, and at Turin. That part 
of the country where it is found is computed to 
contain eighty square miles of surface; and, 
wherever they dig to a certain depth, they find 
uiis collection of shells : the country at present 
»s 108 miles from the sea. They find the marl 
eight or nine feet below the surfoce, and they dig 
jt to the depth of twenty feet. It is still deeper, 
™ they k too expensive to searqh for it. 
He supposj^li to be only eigbt^n feet deep ; 
and even at^Mi depth the quantity will app^r 
enormous. ’SSt will amount to 140,000,000 of 
cubic fathoms of shelis that are mostly decayed 
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and broken into fragments, and mixed with other 
marine productions, as millepores, madrepores, 
and other coralline bodies, which are all produce 
tions of the sea. The qualities of marl have 
been proved by chemietd analysis to be nearly 
the same with tliose of fraae. 

MARLBOROUGH, an ancient borough^d 
market town of Wiltshire, near the source onhe 
Kennet, at the foot of a chalky hill ; so named 
from its chalky marly soil. It was a Homan 
station. In 1627 a parliament was held in the 
castle here, whence tliose laws are called Marl- 
borough statutes. There are still some remains 
of its walls and ditch. The town is an ancient 
borough by prescription, and sends two members 
to parliament. It is governed by a mayor, two 
justices, twelve aldermen, twenty-four burgesses, 
a town clerk, &c. It consists chiefty of one 
broad street, with piazzas all along one side of 
it, two churches, and several commodious inns, 
being the grand thoroughfare from London to 
Bath and Bristol. At the western extremity of 
the High Street stands the guildhall, supported 
on pillars, which enclose a space for the corn, 
cheese, and butter market, and above which are 
the council chamber, sessions-ball, and elegant 
assembly rooms. To the south are some relics 
of a priory, and the site of a Roman castrum, 
where Homan coins have been discovered. The 
ditch is still in some parts twenty feet wide; 
and towards the river, without the garden walls, 
one angle of the castrum is very visible, with the 
rampart and ditch entire. The mount at the 
west end of the toWn, which was the main-guard 
of the castle, is converted into a handsome spiral 
walk, at the top of which is an octagon summer- 
house. This town has often suffered by fire, 
particularly in 1690. It has markets on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, and a charity school, 
erected in 1752, for forty-four children. It lies 
forty-three miles east of Bristol, and seventy-four 
west of London. 

Marlborough (John Churchill, duke of), 
one of the greatest generals and most famous 
statesmen of this, or perhaps any, country, was 
the son of Sir Winston Churchill (distinguished 
for his attachment to Charles I. and II.), and 
was bom at Ashe, in Devonshire, on Midsum- 
mer-day, 1650. He was educated in his father’s 
house under the care of a clergyman : and, wlien 
only twelve years old, his father took him to 
court. lie became page and favorite to iho 
duke of York ; and, when sixteen years of age, 
was presented with a pair of colors in the guards. 
His first actual service was at the siege of Tan- 
gier, and from this time he seems to have devoted 
himself to the military profession. On his re- 
turn to England, he continued his atteudance at 
court, and received from the king, as well as 
from the duke, marks of kindness and favor. 
The duchess of Cleveland made him a present 
of £5000, with which he immediately purchased 
an annuity; and his favor with the duke of 
York was secured by means of his sister, the 
mistress to that prince. In 1672, the duke of 
Monmouth commanding a body of English auxi- 
liaries in the service of Fiance, Mr. Churchill 
attended him, and soon after became captain of 
gicnadiers in his grace’s regiment. He was eu- 
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,, 1 in all the actions of that campaign, and, at 
r siege of Nimeguen, so distinguished himself, 
f he obtained the particular notice of marshal 
_enne. For his conduct at Maestricht he re- 
the public thanks of the king of France; 

duke of Monmouth, in relating to his 
what had happened at the attack, acknow- 
ledged that he was indebted to captain Churchill 

t oth for his glory and his life. On his return 
ome he was promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy 
by the king, and the duke made him gentleman 
of his bedchamber. As a courtier, he now acted 
his part with great wariness. In 1669 and 1670 
he attended the duke of York to the Low Coun- 
tries, and into Scotland, where he received every 
respect from the nobility : a regiment of dragoons 
was at this period given him ; and in a short time 
afterwards he married the beautiful Sarah Jen- 
ninpfs, then an attendant upon the princess Anne. 
In the spring of 1682 he suffered snipwreck with 
the duke of York in a passage to Scotland. In 
the same year he obtained other preferments ; 
and, on the accession of James II. to the throne, 
was sent ambassador to France, to notify the 
event. In a short time afterwards he was raised 
to an English peerage by the title of baron 
Churchill of Suiidridge. He now with great 
prudence avoided public business, and, for a 
considerable time, hesitated to declare himself. 
At length, when it was impossible for a person 
of his rank to remain neuter, he joined in the 
invitation to the prince of Orange. To obviate 
the charge of ingratitude, it is generally believed 
that he had often declared, if the king attempted 
to overturn the established religion he would 
leave him. James, however, all this time, had 
no doubt of his fidelity, and entrusted him with 
the command of 5000 men to oppose the pro- 
gress of the prince. When first informed of his 
disloyalty, the infatuated king gave no credit to 
the report, till he, with the duke of Grafton and 
some other officers, withdrew from the royal 
quarters ; and, by his advice, prince George of 
Denmark and the princess Anne took the same 
step. Lord Churchill was received with due 
marks of respect by W illiam, and in the ensuing 
year was rewarded with the earldom of Marlbo- 
rough. Having assisted at the coronation of that 
prince, he was soon after appointed to command 
the English forces in Holland, and displayed 
great military talents at the battle of Walcourt: 
the next year he served in Ireland with his usual 
reputation. The ensuing campaign he was on 
the continent, and penetrated the enemy’s designs 
of besieging Mons, in which tlic Dutch deputies 
had been deceived. Suddenly lie received a 
message, that the king had no further occasion 
for his services, followed by his commitment to 
the tower, on a charge of high treason. He was 
bailed, and no proceedings were followed up 
against him, the principal author of the accusa- 
tion, then a prisoner in Newgate, being convicted 
of perjury, and punished. It is now, however, 
believed that a correspondence had been carried 
on at this time between him and the exiled king. 
On the death of queen Mary, Churchill -was 
made a privy counsellor, and, in 1608, appointed 
governor to the duke of Gloucester : when the 
king is stated to have said to him, * My lord, 


make him but what you are, and my nephew 
will be all I wish to see him/ He eontioiiecL 
during the remainder of this reign, to recei^ 
constant expressions of the royal regard. 

On the accession of queen Anne in 1702 the 
earl of Marlborough was created a duke, had a 
pension granted him by the queen for her life 
and received the thanks of parliament for his 
conduct. His good fortune was clouded, how- 
ever, by the loss of an only son, a youth ol 
eighteen, then at Cambridge, wheo he sought re^ 
lief in the high duties of his high station. Of hii 
ever-memorable campaigns, it has been said, 
that he never drew his sword but victory attended 
him. That of 1704 was, however, so celebrated, 
that we must be allowed to exhibit it somewhat 
in detail. Having marched in fifty days from 
the frontiers of Holland, he arrived, unexpectedly, 
at the lines of Schellenburgh, defended by 
20,000 men, which he instantly attacked, and 
forced ; bringing on the famous battle of Hocstett, 
or Blenheim, fought August 2nd, between the 
allied army, under his own command, and that 
of prince Eugene, and the French and Bavarians, 
commanded by marshal Tallard and the elector 
of Bavaria. Nothing could be more complete 
than the victory of the allies. See Blenheim. 
The pride of the French monarch received a 
check which it never recovered ; the French were 
pursued till they crossed the llhine; Landau was 
taken, and France itself was put in jeopardy. 
The substantial expressions of his country’s grati- 
tude consisted in the public gift of the honor ot 
Woodstock and hundred of Wotton to his grace, 
and the erection of a magnificent palace for his 
abode. The duke employed the latter end of the 
next year in visiting the courts of Berlin, Hano- 
ver, and Vienna, where his talent^ipr ncgociation 
were very useful to the common ckuse ; the em- 
peror Joseph presented him with the principality 
of Mindelneim, and the title of prince of the 
empire. At last he was able to meet the French 
under marshal Villeroy; and on the 11th of May, 
1706, gained the decisive battle of Ramillies, 
followed by the reduction of all Brabant, 
Antwerp, Osteiid, Menin, Dendeimonde, and 
Aeth. The duke was now at the climax of his 
fame ; and a bill was passed to settle his honors 
on the male and female issue of his daughters. 

In 1707 he was opposed to the duke of Vcii- 
dome, over whom he was able to gain no material 
advantage, and was much mortified, in a con- 
ference at Frankfort, at the coldness of the allies. 
On returning to England, he had the mortifica- 
tion of finding his duchess supplanted in the 
afiections of her mistress. Once more, in con- 
junction with prince Eugene, he made, in 170i3, 
a successful campaign against the Fi-ench, who 
were commanded by the dukes of Burgundy and 
Vendome. They were defeated at the battle o* 
Oudenard ; Lisle was afterwards invested, and, 
though it resisted several months, at length sur- 
rendered. The duke also recovered Ghent, 
Bruges, and several places of inferior considera- 
tion, taken by the French at tuning ^ 
campaign. Next year, after an abopve negocia- 
tfon for peace, the duke of Marlbolpttgh wasop- 
posed to marshal Villars, whom defeated a 
the battle of Malplaquet, fought on the 31st o 
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August. This wa® one of the most destructive 
and decisive actions of the war. It cost the al- 
lies 18,000 men, killed and wounded : Mods was 
captured ; but the English nation began to be 
weary of such dear and unprofitable contests: 
a total breach had also now taken place between 
the duchess of Marlborough and the queen. 
The duke took the field again, however, early in 
1710, and captured several places of importance; 
but his visits to England became increasingly 
mortifying. Uis influence at court was destroyed, 
yet he seemed willing to retain his command in 
the army. At length he was charged, in the 
house of commons, with peculation, and re- 
moved from that command he had so nobly sus- 
tained. Ilis enemies, jealous of his power, were 
determined to heap every possible indignity 
upon him ; no serious charge, however, could be 
supported ; but, to escape the personal mortifica- 
tions he was exposed to, he paid a visit, in 1712, 
to the Low Countries. Upon the accession of 
George I. he was again summoned to court, re- 
instated in the supreme military command, and 
his advice ‘was taken and acted upon in the re- 
bellion in 1715. This business was the last in 
which he engaged. His faculties now began to 
droop, and at length he sunk into second child- 
hood. This great man died at Windsor Lodge, 
16th of June, 1722, leaving behind him a nu- 
merous posterity by his four daughters. 

MAlVLINEjU. s. ^ Fr. merlen; Belg. w/arf- 

Mar'linespike, iing. Hemp-wreaths dipped 
or smeared with pitch : an iron for fastening 
ropes together. 

Some the galled ropes with dawby marline bind. 

Or searcloth masts with strong tarpawling coats. 

Dryden* 

MARLOE (Christopher), an English dramatic 
author, who studied at Cambridge; but after- 
wards, turning player, trode the same stage with 
Shakspeare. lie wrote six tragedies, one of 
which, called Lust’s Dominion, or the Lascivious 
Queen, was altered by Mrs. Behn, and acted 
under the title of Abdelazar, or the Moor’s Re- 
venge. Some time before his ^ death he had 
made a considerable progress in a poem entitled 
Hero and Leander ; afterwards finished by 
George Chapman. Anthony Wood represents 
him as a deist, and gives the following account 
of his death : — Falling deeply in love with a low 
girl, and having for his rival a fellow in livery, 
Marloe, imagining that his mistress granted him 
favors, was fired with jealousy, and rushed upon 
him in order to stab him with his dagger ; but 
the footman avoided the stroke, and, seizing his 
wrist, stabbed him with his own weapon ; of 
which wound he died in 1593. 

MARLOW, a town of Buckinghamshire, 
under the Chiltern Hills, in a marly soil. It is a 
large borough, and has a bridge over the Thames, 
its conflux with Wycomb; a handsome 
church and town hall, and a charity school for 
twenty boys. It first sent memb^ to puMiainent 
Ju the reign of Edward II. Rone lace is its 
chief manu^^^. The Thames brings goods 
hither from' fl&\^ighbouring town®, great quaq- 
tities of malt from High VVycomb, 

and beech "w&m several parts of the country, 
fn the neighbourliood are freqivnt horse races; 


and here are several com and paper mills, parti- 
ciilarly on the river Loddon, between this tdwp^ 
and High Wycomb. There are, besides, 
Temple mills, for making thimbles, ana for 
pressing oil ftom rape and flax seeds. w. - Its 
market is on Saturday, and fair October '39tbl 
It is seventeen miles south of Aylesbury, 
thirty-one west of London. 

MAR'MALADE, n, s, Fr. marmaluie ; PorfSi ■ ’ 
marmelada ; Span, mermelada : perhaps of Port. 
marmelst a quince. A conserve of oranges or 
quinces. 

Marmalade is the pulp of quinces boiled into a 
consistence with sugar : it is subastringent, grateful 
to the stomach. Quincy, 

MARMARICA, a country of Africa, an- 
ciently inhabited by the Lybians. It was bounded 
on the east by F^gypt, on the west by Cyrenaica, 
on the south by Sahara, or the desert of Lybia 
Interior, and on the north by the Mediterranean ; 
and was reckoned a part of Egypt. There is no 
distinct history of the country. 

MARMONTEL (John Francis), a celebrated 
miscellaneous French writer, was born in 1723 
at Bort, a small town in the Limousin. The 
eldest son of k large family, in & humble situa- 
tion of life, he owed to his mother his early 
mental cultivation; and by her means he was 
sent to a Jesuits* College. At the age of fifteen 
his father placed him with a merchant; but, hav- 
ing expressed his dislike of his situation, he was 
enabled to obtaiti admission into the college of 
Clermont, where he look pupils ; and, his father 
soon after dying, he .took upon himself the care 
of the family. He now engaged as a teacher of 
philosophy at Toulouse, and became a distin- 
guished candidate for the prizes at the Floral 
games, which acquired him the notice of Vol- 
taire. At his recommendation he went to Paris 
in 1745, and after some vicissitudes brought out 
a tragedy in 1748, which at once raised him to 
celebrity as an author. The less honorable 
fame of various amours belongs also to this 
part of Marmontel’s life : the celebrated actress, 
mademoiselle Clairon, was the heroine of one of 
them. Having been recommended to raadamc 
Pompadour, he was appointed secretary of the 
royal buildings, under her brother, the marquis 
de Marigny, and now wrote his well known tales 
t© assist his friend Boissy, then editor of the INIer- 
cure de France. On the death of the latter it 
was given to our author, who resigned for it his 
post of secretary, and took up his abode with 
madame GeolTrin. He afterwards lost this paper 
by repeating in company a joke upon the duke 
d’Aumont, and was even committed to the bas- 
tile, for some days, because he would not giv'e 
up the author. In 1763, after much vexatious 
opposition, he succeeded Marivaux as a member 
of the French Academy. His next production 
was Belisaire, which, in consequence of its liberal 
sentiments, was censured by the Sorbonne. He 
now worked up several little stories into comic 
operas, which were all acted with great success; 
and was so far restored to favor, that on the death 
of Duclos, without any solicitation on his own 
part, he was ai)pointed to succeed him, as histo- 
riographer of France. At the age of fifly-foiir 
he married a young lady of eighteen. On the 
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death of d'Alembert, in 1783, he was elected 
Steretaiy to the academy. On the breaking out 
of the revolution he was for a short time a mem- 
ber of the electoral assembly; but, his income 
being diminished, he retired, when the poli- 
tical confusion increased, to a cottage in Nor- 
mandy. Here he engaged in the composition 
of a series of tales of a serious cast ; together 
with Memoirs of his own Life. In April 
1797, he was chosen representative to the Na- 
tional Assembly, for the department of the Eure. 
But, the election being declared null, he finally 
retired to his cottage, where he died of an apo- 
plexy in December 1799, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. Marmontel’s character has 
been ably drawn in a modern periodical work. 
Edin. Rev. p. 386, 7. 

MAR'MOSET, n. s. Fr. marmouset, A small 
monkey. 

I will instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble murmozet. 


MARMOT, or 1 
' 0, n. «. S 


Sliakspeare* Tempest, 
Ital. See below. 


Marmot'to, 

The marmottOf or mus alpinus, as big or bigger than 
a rabbit, which absconds all winter, doth live upon 
its own fat. Kay, 


Marmotto, Marmota, or Marmot, a genus 
of quadrupeds of the class mammalia, and order 
of glires, ranked by Linnaeus under the genus of 
mus, or murine quadrupeds, but separated and 
described as a distinct genus, under the name 
of arctomys, by Pennant^ Ginelin, and Kerr. 
See Arctomys. 

MARNE, The, a considerable river of France, 
which rises about three miles south of Langres, 
in the department of the Upper Marne ; and 
passing by Chaumont, Joinville, Chalons sur 
Marne, Epernay, Chateau, Tierny, Meaux, 
Lagny, and Pont de St. Maur, falls into the 
Seine at Charenton. This river is navigable 
from St. Dizier to its mouth ; and serves for the 
transport of the wines of Champagne, vege- 
tables, corn, fruit, hay, timber both whole and 
in planks, firewood, charcoal, iron, and different 
sorts of stone. Its course is about 240 miles, 
in which it receives the Rognon, the Orgain, 
the Oureq, the two Morins, and several other 
streams. 

Marne, 'a department of France, consists 
of a great part of the old province of Cham- 
pagne, and takes its name from the river Marne, 
which divides it nearly into two equal parts. 
The principal place of this prefecture is Cha- 
lons ; it contains five arronaissements or sub- 
prefectures, ChMons having 36,995 inhabitants ; 
Epernay 83,519; Rheims 108,176; St. Menc- 
hould 32,617; and Vitry sur Marne 48,137; 
comprising a total population of 309,444 souls, 
on a superficial extent of 3645 square miles. 
It is in the second military division, yielding a 
revenue of 16,290,000 francs, belongs to the 
royal court at Paris, has an archbishopric at 
Kheiuis, and is divided into three electoral arron- 
dissements, which send five members to the 
chamber of deputies. This department is 
bounded on the north by that of the Ardennes ; 
on the by that of the Meuse ; on the south 
by tboi» of the Upper Marne and the Aube, 


and on thd west by those of the Seine-et-Marne 

and the Aisne. 

Two-thirds of the surface of this department 
present only vast plains, covered with an almost 
barren soil ; attempts have been made for years 
to plant these chalky and dry lands wiUi wild 
pines and Scotch firs, and there is some reason 
to hope that such attempts will succeed, and 
that one da^ these immense districts where we 
scarcely meet with a single shrub, or a few poor 
withered trees, will be covered with fine woods, 
that before tlie end of the century may become a 
source of great riches to this part of France. 
The remainder of this country although gene- 
rally upproductive in corn, yields rye of a tole- 
rably good quality, barley and other small grain, 
pot herbs and excellent fruit. There are some 
pools well stocked with fish, and on the banks of 
the Marne numerous meadows, with extensive 
forests rising beyond them. The greatest riches 
of this department, however, consist in its vines, 
which produce wines justly renowned for their 
quality, and much in request among all the sur- 
rounding nations. These are cultivated in all 
the arrondisseinents; but it is in those of Rheims 
and Epernay that the most esteemed red and 
white (Champagne is made. Their wines are 
distinguished into those of the river, the best of 
which are those of Marcuil, Ay, Dizy, &c., and 
the inferior sorts those of Avenay, Menil, 
Avise, &c. ; and those of the mountain, such as 
those of Ambonay, Bouzy, Villers, Marmery, 
&c. ; of which those of Sillery are the most 
esteemed. The soil, which is cultivated with 
horses, yields a very insufficient supply for its 
population ; there are 81,589 hectars of. forest 
land (chiefly oak and birch), and 20,600 of 
vineyards, producing twenty francs sixteen cen- 
times per hectar of cultivated ground. The 
hectar is one-fifth less than an English acre. 

Besides the productions alieady mentioned, 
there are various sorts of vegetablei, onions, 
melons, mushrooms, white mustard, rape seed, 
chestnuts, curious plants, hemp, flax, different 
sorts of forage, game, horses, black cattle, merino 
and other sheep, cashmere goats, and t)ecs. 
They have'also turf pits and fine quarries of th( 
best millstone in Europe, graystone, chalk, and 
white and gi^y potters' clay. There is a bota- 
nical garden at ChMons. The inhabitants carry 
on manufactures of woollen counterpanes, cloths, 
coarse stuffs called eversins, merinoes, flannels, 
shawls in imitation of cashmere, hats, bolting 
cloths, horse girths, leather, paper, wax candles, 
soap, oil, and gingerbread. They have also 
large woollen and cotton spinning factories, dye 
houses, potteries of different kinds, glass houses, 
forges and blast furnaces, as well as chemical 
laboratories for various acids. There is likewise 
a royal school for arts and* manufactures. A 
considerable trade is carried on in the above 
articles, in colonial produce, and wood and char- 
coal for the supply of the metropolis. 

The principal rivers of this department are, 
the Marne and the Aube navi^wi the Aisne> 
the Suippe, the Vesle, the AdSW# the Cole, the 
Auge, and the Great and Morin. It 
crossed by the great roads of Cbaumonb 

Metz, Laon, and Paris. 
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MaunBi The Upper, a department of France, 
is formed out of the former province of Cham- 
pagne, and takes its name from its physical 
situation, the river Marne rising in it. The 
chief place of this prefecture is Chaumont, and 
tt is aivided into tnree arrondissements, Chau- 
mont containing 77,295 inhabitants; Langres 
94,435 ; and Vassy 61,528; being a total popu- 
lation of 233,258 souls, on a superficial extent 
of 2835 square miles. It also contains twenty- 
eight cantons and 552 communes, forms part of 
the eighteenth military division, yields a terri- 
torial revenue of 13,652,000 francs, has a royal 
court, or court of the second order, and a bi- 
shopric at Dijon, and consists of two electoral 
arrondissements, sending four members to the 
chamber of deputies. This department is 
hounded on the north by that of the Meuse, on 
the north-west by that of Marne, on the east 
by that of the Vosges, on the south-east by that 
of the Upper Saone, on the south-west by that 
of C6te d’Or, and on the west by that of the 
Aube. 

This country is generally elevated and inter- 
sected by many small mountains, at the foot of 
which several rivers take their rise. Between 
these are fine valleys abounding in excellent 
pasturage, plains fruitful in grain of every kind, 
and small hills covered with vines, that yield to- 
lerably good wine. Forests of considerable extent 
spread over a great part of this territory ; but 
its principal riches consist in its iron mines, 
which are both very abundant, and excellent in 
the <piality of the metal ; fifty-one blast furnaces, 
supplied from these mines, are constantly at 
work, and furnish more than 320,000 quintals 
of cast iron annually ; and these, through the me- 
dium of forges, flatting mills, foundries, &c., 
supply every year 190,000 quintals of forged 
iron and steel articles, that employ the labor of 
6000 workmen. The soil is cultivated with 
horses, and yields a sufficient supply for its inha- 
bitants, containing 215,910 hectars of forest 
land, chiefly oak and beech, and 17,600 of 
vineyards, every hectar of cultivated ground 
producing about sixteen francs ninety-three cen- 
times. 

This country also supplies dry vegetables, 
turnips, rape seed, black and white mustard, 
mushrooms, hemp, dyers’ weed, gentian, and 
other plants, cherry and walnut trees, roebucks, 
stags, wild boars, foxes, wolves, small game, 
fine fresh-water fish, horses, good milch cows, 
small sheep renowned for the delicate flavor of 
their flesh, goats, bees, and turkeys. It has 
quarries of marble, mock alabaster, grindstones, 
paving stone, gypsum, potters’ clay, marl, 
pyrites, and turf. Bourbonne Ics Bains is 
much frequented on account of its warm springs ; 
and at Montier-en-Der there is a depot of stand- 
ard measures. The inhabitants have manufac- 
tories of drug^t, leather gloves, knit woollen 
stockings, much esteemed cutlery, ironmongery, 
brandy, and wax candli^; as well as bleaching 
houses woollen jAm factories, brass 

brewerl^ tanyards, curriers* 
shops, &c. likewise carry on 

a considenffilk trade in all the above articles. 
The principal rivers that water this department 


are, the Marne, which is here navigable, the 
Meuse, the Aube, the Aujon, the Blaise, and^^he 
Kogrion ; and it is travefced by the great 
of Troyes, Dijon, Besaopon, Vesoul, Nancy, and 
Bar-le-Duc. 

MAROBUDUM, in ancient geography, the 
royal residence of Marobuduus, king of the Mar- 
comanni ; and hence the appellation. Supposed 
now to be Prague the capital of Bohemia. 

MAROLLES (Michael de), born in 1600, 
was the son of Claude de Marolles, a Frencli 
military hero. Michael entered early into the 
church, and by the interest of his fiither obtain- 
ed two abbeys. From 1619, when he published 
a translation of Lucan, to 1681 the year of his 
death, he was constantly employed in writing 
and printing ; but his translations of ancient Latin 
writers, especially the poets, are defleient in 
taste and spirit. He was certainly, however, a 
man of great learning, and was one of the first 
who paid any attention to prints. He collected 
about 100,000, which made part of the orna-* 
ments of the late French king’s cabinet ; and 
are now in the National Museum. He wrote 
memoirs of his own life, which were published 
by the abbe Goiijet, 1755, in 3 vols. 

MARONITES, in ecclesiastical history, a sec 
of eastern Christians, who follow the Syrian rite, 
and are subject to the pope; their principal 
habitation being on Mount Libanus. Mosheim 
says, that the doctrine of the Monothelites, con- 
demned by the council of Constantinople, was 
adopted by the Mardailes, a people who inha- 
bited Mounts Libanus and Antilibanus, and who 
about the conclusion of the seventh century, 
were called Maroniles, after John Maro their 
first bishop, who was originally a monk in the 
famous convent of St. Maro, upon the banks of 
the Orontes. Tyrius and others inform us, that 
the Maronites retained the opinions of the Mo- 
nolhelites until the twelfth century, when, re- 
nouncing their doctrines, they were re-admitted, 
in 1182, into the Roman church. Faustus 
Nairon, a Maronite settled at Rome, has Pub- 
lished an apology for Maron and the rest qt his 
nation. He says that they took their name from 
Maron, who lived about A. I). 400, and is men- 
tioned by Chrysostom, ’fheodoret, and in the 
Mcnologium of the Greeks. He adds, that the 
disciples of this Maron spread themselves 
throughout all Syria; that they built several 
monasteries, and, among others, one that bore 
the name of their leader; that all the Syrians 
who were not tainted with heresy took refuge 
among them ; and that for this reason the here- 
tics of those times called them Maronites. 
Mosheim says, that the subjection of the Maro- 
nites to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman 
pontiff was agreed to, with this express condi- 
tion, that the pope should not pretend to change 
or abolish any thing that related to their ancieid 
rites, moral precepts, or religious opinions ; so 
that in reality there is nothing among the Maro- 
nites that savors of popery, if we except their 
attachment to the Roman pontiff*, who pays very 
dear for their friendship. For, as the Maronites 
live in the utmost poverty, under the tyrannical 
yoke of the Mahommedans, the popq is under 
the necessity of furnishing them witit “ such sub- 
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sidies ^ may appease their oppressors, procure 
a eubsistence for their bishop and clergy, provide 
forihe support of 4heir churches and the exer- 
cise of public wowhip,and contribute in general 
to, lessen their misery. One body, however, of 
the non-conforming Maronites retired into the 
valleys of Piedmont, where they joined the Wal- 
denses ; another, above 600 in number, with a 
bishop and several ecclesiastics at tlieir head, fled 
into Corsica, and implored the protection of the 
republic of Genoa against the violence of the 
inquisitors. The Maronites have a patriarch, 
who resides in the monastery of Canuubin, on 
Mount Libanus, and assumes the title of patrU 
arch of Antioch, and the name of Peter, as 
successor of that apostle. He is elected by the 
clergy a^d the people, but confirmed by the 
pope, '^ife rves a perpetual celibacy, as 
well as tbe bisnops his suffragans ; but the rest 
of the ecclesilastics are allowed to marry before 
ordination,^ though the monastic life is in great 
^ esteem among them. Their monks, are of the 
order of St. Anthony, and live in the most ob- 
scure places in the mountains. As to their faith, 
they agree principally with the eastern church. 
Their priests do not say mass singly, but all to- 
gether, standing round the altar. They com- 
municate in unleavened bread; and the laity 
partake in both kinds. In Lent they eat nothing 
after sun-rising: tlieir other fastings are very 
numerous. 

To MAttOON, to put one or more sailors 
a.shore upon a desolate island. 

M AROS V ASAP 11 ELY, or Szekely Vas ariiely, 
or Neumark, a large town of Transylvania, the 
capital of the district of Marosch. It is agree- 
ably situated, partly on an eminence surrounded 
with walls, and partly in an open plain. It has 
several elegant buildings : among others, the pa- 
lace of count Teleky, with a library of 60,000 
volumes, and a good collection of minerals, 
which are open to the public. The number of 
inhabitants is about 10,000, principally Calvin- 
ists ; and the town is the seat of the college bc- 
longiQg'to the Calvinists, founded originally at 
Wei^nbu^g. It has also a Catholic gymnasium 
and seminary. Fifty-two miles north-east of 
Caclsbui^. 

MAROT (Clement), the first French poet of 
his age, was born at Cahors in 1495 ; and was 
the son of John Marot, valet de chambre to 
Francis I., and poet to queen Ann of Brittany, 
lie enjoyed his father’s post, and in 1521 follow- 
ed Francis I. into Italy, and was w'ounded and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Favia. On Ms 
return to Paris he was accused of heresy, and 
imprisoned; but delivered by Francis I. He 
retired to Navarre, and afterwards to Ferrara, 
and in 1536 returned to Paris ; but, declaring for 
the Calvinists, he was obliged to ^ to Geneva: 
and, retiring to Piedmont, died in Turin in 1544, 
aged fifty. He translated part of the psalms 
into terse which were continued by Beza, and 
are still sung in the Protestant churches abroad. 

M^IQIIAIID (Freher), an eminent German 
civtnail, bdrti at Augsburg in 1565. He studied 
at Boulrgec^' under the learned Cujas ; and ac- 
quired great skill in literature and law. At bis 
return to Germany, he became counsellor to the 


elector palatine, and professor of law at Heidel- 
burg; and was afterwards sent by the elector 
Frederic IV., as his minister, into Poland, to 
Mentz, and several other courts. He died at 
lieidelburg in 1614. He wrote many works 
which are esteemed ; the principal of which are 
1. De Re Monetarift Veterura Komanorum, et 
hodierni apud Germanos Imperii. 2. Rerum 
Bohemicarum Scriptores. 3. Rerum Germanico- 
rum Scriptores. 4. Corpus Histori® Francis, &c. 

MARQUE, or Letters of Marque, in milil 
tary affairs, are letters of reprisal, granting the 
subjects of one prince or state liberty to make 
reprisals on those of another. They are so called 
from the German marcke, i. e. limit, frontier : as 
being jus concessum in alterius principis marckas 
seu limites transeundi, sibique jus faciendi ; us 
being a right of passing the limits or frontiers of 
another prince, and doing one’s self justice. 
Letters of marque are also extraordinary commis- 
sions granted by authority for reparation to mer- 
chants taken and despoiled by stmngers at sea ; 
and reprisals are only the retaking, or taking of 
one thing for another. The form in these cases 
is, the sufferer must first apply to the lord privy 
seal, and he shall make out letters of request under 
the privy seal ; and if, after such request of satisfac- 
tion made, the party required do not, within conve- 
nient time, make due satisfaction or restitution to 
the party grieved, the lord chancellor shall make 
him out letters of marque under the great 
seal ; and by virtue of these he may attack and 
seize the property of the aggressor nation, with- 
out hazard of being condemned as a robber or 
pirate. 

Marquesas, Marquis of Mendoza’s Is- 
lands, or Men dona’s Islands, a cluster of islands 
discovered by Mendana, a Spanish navigator, in 
1595, in the South Pacific Ocean, wIk> named 
them Marquesas de Mendoza, in honor of Men- 
doza, viceroy of Peru. Captain Cook touched 
at them in 1774 ; and they have been since 
visited. They consist of five in number : San 
Pedro, or O-Niteo, in the language o€ the coun- 
try ; Santa Christina, or Wahitaho; and La Do- 
minica, or O-bivahoa, forming a group; La 
Madalena, at the distance of eight leagues to the 
south by east, from the middled of the group ; 
and Hood’s Island, dismnt five, leagues and a 
half from the most easfern pojtni of La Domi- 
nica. This group extends from, 158® 45' to 140'* 
30' of W. long., and from to 10® 30' S, 

lat. They have a bold and/ almost rugged as- 
pect. Some voyagers represent them as fertile 
and beautiful in the extreme ; while later visitors 
describe them as high and mountainous, pf a 
barren aspect, and exhibiting numerous volcanic 
appearances. In most, if not in all of them, there 
are bays, or coves, which afford harbour for ship- 
ping ; but access to them iis^ di^fficult, owing to 
the frequent sudden squalls Of wind. According 
to captain Cook, the trees, plants, and other pro- 
ductions of these islands are nearly the same as 
those of the Society Isles. The inhabitants are 
said to be a beautifiil race^ but dirty in their 
habits. 'Their canoes are yHy far inferior ni 
structure and appearance to those of the Otahei- 
tans, and composed of three pieces, rather rudely 
wrought, badly sewed together, and leaking 
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thioughout. They ate from twenty to thirty 
feet long, by a foot or eighteen «inches broad ; 
their stem being terminated by a projecting 
piece, which imitates rery imperfectly the flat- 
tened head of a fish : the stern is formed by two 
planks four inches in thickness, placed an-end, 
apd rising under the figure of an Sf elongated 
and reclined. Sometimes two of these canoes 
are joined together. The inhabitants have been 
estimated at about 40,000. 

MARQUETRY, or inlaid-work, is composed 
of pieces of hard fine wood of different colors, 
fastened in thin slices on a ground, and some- 
times enriched with other matters, as tortoise- 
shell, ivory, tin, and brass. There is another 
kind of marquetry made, instead of wood, of 
glasses of various colors ; and a third, where no- 
thing but precious stones and the richest marbles 
are used: but these are more properly called 
mosaic-work. The art of inlaying is .very an- 
cient ; and is supposed to have passed from the 
east to the west as one of the spoils brought by 
the Romans from Asia. Indeed it was then very 
simple, nor did it arrive at any tolerable perfec- 
tion till the fifteenth century among the Italians ; 
it however arrived at its height in the seven- 
teenth century among the French. Till John of 
V’erona, a contemporary with Raphael, the finest 
works of this kind were only black and white, 
white are what we now call Marescoes ; but he 
stained his wood with dyes or boiled oils, which 
penetrated it. He went no farther, however, 
than representing buildings and perspectives, 
which require no great variety of colors. Those 
who succeeded him not only improved his in- 
vention of dyeing the wood, by a secret which 
they found of burning them without consuming, 
which served exceedingly well for the shadows, 
but had also the advantage of a n amber of fine 
new woods . of naturally bright colors, by the dis- 
covery of America. With these assistances the 
art is now capable of imitating almost any thing; 
whence some call it the art of painting in wood. 
The wood to be used, being reel uced into leaves, 
of the thickness of a line, is cither stained with 
some color, br made black for shadow ; the con- 
tours of the piece are formed according to the 
parts of the design they are to represent. Tlie 
last is the roost difficult part of marquetry, and 
that wherein most patience and attention are re- 
quired. The two chief instruments used herein 
are the saw and the vice ; the one to hold the 
matters to be formed ; the other, to lake off re- 
dundances from the extremes. The vice is of 
wood, having one of its chaps fixed ; the other 
moveable, and is opened and shut by the foot, 
hy a cord fastened to a treadle. The leaves to 
be forined (for there are often three or four of the 
same kind formed together) are put within the 
chaps of the vice, after being glued on the outer- 
most part of the design whose profile they are to 
follow ; then the workman, pressing the treadle, 
and thus holding fast die piece, vrith his saw runs 
over all the outlines oC|bo design. — By thus join- 
ing and foaning^fiiji|e or four pieces together, 
they not only gain but the wood is likewise 
the better enabled to sustain the efforts of the 
jaw; which, how delicate soever it may be, and 
how lightly soever the workman may conduct it, 


without such a precaution would be apt to raise 
splinters, to the ruin of the work. When the 
work is to consist of one single kind of wo^^iair 
of tortoise-shell, on a copper or tin ground, or 
vice versfi, they only form two leaves on one 
another, i. e. a leaf of metal, and a leaf of wood, 
or shell : this they call sawing in counter parts ; 
for, by filling the vacuities of one of the leaves 
by the pieces coming out of the other, the metal 
may serve as a ground to the wood, and the wood 
to the metal. All the pieces thus formed with 
the saw, and marked to know them again, and 
the shadow given in the manner already mention- 
ed, they veneer or fasten each in its place on 
the common ground, using for that purpose the 
best English glue. The whole is put in a press 
to dry, planed over, and polished vvitU. the skin 
of the sea dog, wax, and shave'gn88,.^Hn sim- 
ple veneering ; with this diflerence, however, that 
in marquetry the fine branches, several of 
the more delicate parts of the figures^ are touch- 
ed up and finished with a graver. # 

MA'RQUIS, 7I.S. ^ Fr. marquis; Lat. mar- 

Mar'quisate. S chio. In England one of 
the second order of nobility ; next in rank to a 
duke : Shakspeare uses it for marchioness ; the 
state or dignity of a marquis. 

You shall have 

Two noble partners with you : the old duchess 

Of Norfolk, and the lady marquess Dorset. 

Shahpeare, 

None may wear ermine but princes, and there is a 
ceitain number of ranks allowed to dukes, tmrqumes, 
and earls, wliich they must not exceed. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Marquis. The office of a marquis was to 
guard the frontiers and limits of the kingdom, 
which were called the marches, from the Teuto- 
nic word marche, a limit ; as, in particular, were 
the marches of Wales and Scotland, before their 
union with England. The persons who had com- 
mand there were called lords marches, or mar- 
quesses ; whose authority was abolish^ by stat. 
27 Hen. VUI. c. 27, though the ^tle had long 
before been made a mere honor, Robert. Vere 
earl of Oxford, being created marquis of Dublin 
by Richard IL, in the eighth year of his reign. 
A marquis is created by patent ; his mantle is 
double ermine, three doublings and a half; his 
title is most honorable; and bis coronet has 
pearls and strawberry leaves intermixed round, 
of equal height. 

MAURACCI (Lewis), a very learned Italian, 
born at Lucca in 1612. lie entered into the con- 
gregation of regular * clerks of the mother ot 
Ood,^ and distinguished himself early by bis 
learning and merit. He taught rhetoric seven 
years, and attained the knowledge of the Greek, 
the Hebrew, the Syriac, the Chaldee, and the Ara- 
bic; which last he taught at Rome. Pope In- 
nocent XL chose him for his confessor. He died 
at Rome in 1700, aged eighty-seven. Jle was 
the author of several tracts in Italian ; but the 
work which has made him deservedly famous is 
his edition of the Koran, with a Latin vewiOn, 
notes, and confutation of his 0|#n, It was beau- 
tifully printed in 2 vols. folio, at Padua in 1698, 
His Latin version of it, with notes, and a synop- 
sis of the Maliommcdan religion, was published 
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by Ileineccius at Leipsic, 1721, in 8vo. Mar- 
racci had also a hand in the Biblia Sacra Ara- 
bica ; Rom®, 1671, in 3 vols. folio. 

MAR'RIAGE, n.«. Fr. marriage ; Ital. 
JSar'riageable, adj. maritaggio; barba- 
Mar'riag E-BED, 71 . s. Tous Lat. fnariCagiufHf 
Mar'riaoe-chamber, of Lat. marito^ to 
Mar'riaoe-day, ^marry. The conju- 
Mar'riage-uour, gal union: marriage- 
Mar'ri age-tie, able is of age, or fit 

Mar'ried, adj. to be married : Mil- 

Mariiy, V. 71 . & V. a. J ton beautifully uses 
it for capable of union. Sec below. Married 
is conjugal ; connubial ; belonging to the mar- 
riage state : to marry, to enter into the conjugal 
state. The numerous compounds of this word 
are obvious in their meaning. 

Let them marry to whom they think best. 

Numben xxxvi. 6. 

As a mother shall she meet him, and receive him 
as a wife married to a virgin. Ecclus. xv. 2. 

Thou shall come into the marriage chamber. 

Tob. vi. 16. 

Have you ever seen pure rose-water kept in a crys- 
stal glass ? How fine it looks, how sweet it smells, 
while the beautiful urn imprisons it! Break the 
glass and let the water take its own course ; doth it 
not embrace the dust, and lose all its former sweet- 
ness and fairness 1 Truly so are we, if we have not 
the stay, rather than the restraint of marriage, 

• Sir P, Sidney. 

Neither her worthiness, which in truth was great, 
nor his own suffering for her, which is wont to en- 
dear affection, could fetter his fickleness ; but, before 
the marriage-day appointed, he had taken to wife 
Baccha, of whom she complained. Sidney, 

You*d think it strange if I should marry her. 

Shakspeare, 

The marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. Id, 

I by the honour of my ' marriage-bed , 

After young Arthur claim this land for mine. Id, 
When Augustus consulted with Mectenas about 
the tnarriape of his daughter Julia, Mecaenas took the 
liberty to 1^ him, that he must either marry his 
daughter to* Agrippa, or take away his life ; lliere 
was no third.'<ivvay, he had made him so great. Bacon. 

The Fieqifh king would have the disposing of the 
marriage of Bretagne, with an exception that ho 
shoiiid not marry her himself. Id, 

^ To these whom death again did wed. 

This grave’s the second marriage-bed, 

For though the hand of fate could force 
’Twixt soul and body a divorce. 

It could not sever man and wife. 

Because they both lived but one life. Croihaw, 
Some married persons, even in tlieir marriage, do 
better please God than some virgins in their state of 
virginity : they, by giving great example of conjugal 
affection, by preserving their faith unbroken, and by 
educating children in the fear of Ood, please God in 
dv||igher degree than those virgins whose pie^ is not 
srd^werable to their opportunities. Taylor, 

on his ami's and once-loved portrait lay, 
Thitiber our fatal mamaye-6ed convey. Denham, 

" They led the vine 
elm : she spoused, about him twines 
arms, and with her brings 
adopted clusters, to adorn 

one with another, produces four 
chUdreo, and thr* is the proportion of children. 


yrhich any marriageaUeMpxxk or woman tnay be pte* 
Burned shall ha^p. Gramt. 

Virgil concludes with the death of Tumus ; *for, 
after that difficulty was ' removed, ^neas might 
marry, and establish the Trojans. 

Dryden^e Dufremoy, 

I propose that Palamon shall be 
In marriage joined with beauteous Emily. 

Dryden, 

Give me, to live and die, 

A spotless maid, without the tnarriage-tie, Jy, 
I'hus have you shunned the married state. Id. 

1 am the father of a young heiress, whom I begin 
to look upon as mairiageable. Spectator, 

In a lata draught of marriage-nriichsi, a lady sti- 
pulated with her husband, that she shall be at li- 
berty to patch on which side she pleases. Id, 

What! shall the curate coiitroul me 1 Tell him, 
that he shall marry the couple himself. ' 

Gay’s What d*ye call it. 
Virgin, awake ! the marriage-hour is nigh. Po}te, 
When the girls are twelve years old, which is the 
marriageable age, their parents take them hums. 

Swift. 

Were a man not to marry a second time, it might 
be concluded that his first wife had given him a dis- 
gust to marriage ; but, by talking a second wife, he 
pays the highest compliment to tne first, by showing 
that she made him so happy as a married man, that 
he wishes to be so a second time. Johnson, 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a mairiage-bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell ! Byron, 

Marriage is a contract, both civil and religi- 
ous, between a man and a woman, by which 
they engage to live together in mutual love and 
friendship for the ends of procreation, &c. See 
Moral rnii.osoPHY. It is part of the law of 
nations, and is in use among all pedple. llie 
Romanists account it a sacrament. The first in- 
habitants of Greece lived together without mar- 
riage. Cecrops, king of Athens, is said to have 
been the first author of this honorable institution 
among that people. After the comuaonwealths 
of Greece wei^ settled marriage was very much 
encouraged Ijk; their laws, and the abstaining 
from it was discountenanced and in many places 
punished. The Leced^onians were remarkable 
for their severity towards those who deferred 
marriage beyond' a limited time, as well jis to 
those who wholly abstained from it. The Athe- 
nians had an express law, that all commanders, 
orators, and persons intrusted with any public 
affair, should be married men. Polygamy was 
not generally tolerated in Greece. The time of 
marriage varied in different places. The Spar- 
tans were not permitted to marry till they arrived 
at their full strength^ that the children might be 
strong and vigorous : and this Athenian laws are 
said to have once ordered that men shojihl not 
marry till thirty-five years of age. The season 
of the year was the winter, and particularly the 
month of Gamelion, or.;Janiiary. The (Jrceks 
thought it scandalous to cdpti^t marriage within 
certain degrees of consanguinity; whilst most of 
the barbarous nations allowed incestuous mix' 
tiires. Most of the Grecian states, especially 
such as made any figure, required their citizens. 
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should nifttch with none but citizens, and the« 
children were not allowed to marv without the 
consent of their parents. The usual ceremony 
in promising fidelity was kissing each other, or 
cjiving their right hand, which was a general form 
of ratifying all agreements. Before the marriage 
could be solemnized the gods were to be con- 
sulted, and their assistance implored by prayers 
and sacrifices, which were offered to some of the 
* deities that superintended these affairs, by the 
parents or nearest relations of the persons to be 
marri^. When the victim was ooened the gall 
was taken out and thrown behind the altar, as 
being the seat of anger and malice, and therefore 
the aversion of all the deities who had the care of 
love, as well as those who became their votaries. 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, disallow- 
ed polygamy ; a Roman might not marry a wo- 
man who was not a Roman. They esteemed the 
kalends, nones, and ides of every month unlucky 
for the celebration of marriage, as well as the 
feast of the parentalia, and the whole month of 
May. The most happy season in every respect 
was that which follow^ the ides of June. The 
Roman laws speak of second marriages in very hard 
and odious terms : Matre jam secundis nupliis fu- 
nestata, L. iii. C. de sec. nuptiis. By these laws 
it was enacted, that the effects of the husband or 
wife deceased should pass over to the children, 
if the survivor should marry a second time. By 
the law Hac edictali (Cod. de sec. nupt.), the 
survivor, upon marrying a second time, could not 
give the person he married a portion more than 
equal to that of the children. In the primitive 
church the affected respect to chastity was car- 
ried so high, that a second marriage was account- 
ed a kind of legal whoredom, or a species of 
bigamy ; and there are some ancient canons 
which forbid the ecclesiastics from being present 
at secoU marriages. Marriage, by the Mosaic 
law, was subject to several restrictions ; thus, by 
Levit. xviii. * 15 , a man was forbidden to many 
his brother’s widow unless he died without issue ; 
in which case it became enjoined as a duty. So 
he was prohibited to marry his wife’s sister, 
while she was living, ver. 18 ; vdltich was not 
forbidden before the law, as app^rs from the 
instance of Jacob. The ancient lloman law is 
silent on this bead ; and Papintan is the first who 
mentions it, on occasion of ttie marriage of 
Caracalla. The lawyers who bame after him 
stretched the bonds of affinity so far, that they 
absurdly placed adoption on the same footing 
with nature. 

Marriage-laws.-— In our general article Law 
the analysis of tlie voluminous system of English 
jurisprudence was necessarily very concise. We 
now propose to fill up an essential part of the 
outline, and in the present, and the subsequent 
articles of Master 4ND Servant, Par ekt and 
Child, &c., to furnish our readers with a com- 
pendium of * the rights of pnsons in their pri- 
vate relation,’ or, in other woidfr domestic 
law. We collect a copsideraW p^ of our ma- 
terials from Sir W^ligm Blackstonfe’s Commen- 
taries, which, however, we venture to di«pose in 
e different onder, and to which we have added, 
from. the recent acU of parliament, and the nu- 
merous reports of oases adjudged in the several 
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courts of law and equity, a considerable mass of 
information, that, we trust, will be generally in- 
teresting or useful. 

Sect. I.— Of the Legal Requisites or 
Marriage. 

The law of England considers marriage in no 
other light than as a civil contract. The holiness 
of ,the matrimonial state is left entirely to the 
ecclesiastical law. The temporal courts have no 
jurisdiction to consider unlawful marri^e as a 
sin, but merely as a civil inconvenience. The 
punishment, therefore, or annulling of inces- 
tuous or other unscriptural marriages, is the pro- 
vince of the spiritual courts. Taking it thus in 
a civil point of view the law treats it as it does 
all other contracts : allowing it to be good and 
valid in all cases where the parties at the time 
of making it were, in the first place, willing to 
contract; secondly, able to contract; and lastly, 
actually did contract, in the proper forms and 
solemnities required by law. 

First, They must be willing to contract. ‘Con- 
sensus, non concubitus, facit nuptias,’ is the 
maxim of the civil law in this case : and it is 
adopted by the common lawyers, who indeed 
have borrowed (especially in ancient times) al- 
most all their notions of the legitimacy of mar- 
riage from the canon and civil laws. 

Secondly, They must be able to contract; that 
is, they must labor under no disability or in- 
cai^city. 

Thirdly, The parties must not only be willing 
and able to contract, but must actually contract 
themselves in due form of law, to make it a good 
civil marriage. Any contract made per verba 
de prxsenti, or in words of the present tense ; 
and, in case of cohabitation, per verba de futuro 
also, between persons able to contract, was for- 
merly deemed a valid marriage to many pur- 
poses ; and the parties might be compelled in 
the spiritual courts to celebrate it in facie ecclesi». 
But these verbal contracts are now oC.;»o force, 
to compel a future marriage. any 

marriage at present valid, that is not cel^rated 
in some parish church, or public ch«^, ^unless 
by dispensation from the archbishops Can^r- 
bury. It must also be preceded by publication 
of banns, or by license irom the spiritual judge. 
Many other formalities are likewise prescribed by 
the statutes, the neglect of which, though penal, 
does not invalidate the manage. It is held to be 
also essential to a marriage, that it be performed 
by a person in holy orders, though the interven- 
tion of a priest to solemnize this contract is merely 
juris positivi, and not juris naluralis aut divini. 
But, as the law now stands, we may upon the 
whole collect, that no marriage by the temporal 
law is ipso facto void, that is celebrated by a 
person in orders,— -in a parish church, or public 
cliapel (or elsewhere by special dispensaribn), in 
pursuance of banns or license, betvveen single 
persons— consenting,— of sound mind,— and of 
the age of twenty-one years;— or pf the^jageof 
fourteen in males and- twelve in ^th 

consent of parents or guardians, or wU^oitt M.in 
case of widowhood. And no mapiage .is v<^» 
able by the ecclesiastical law after the deiith of 
either of the parties ; nor during their lives, un 
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less for the canonical impediments of pre-con- 
tihct (if that indeed still exists)^ of consanguinity, 
and of affinity ; or corporal imbecility subsisting 
previous to the marriage. 

, We deem it necessary to add, to this general 
outline, some particulars collected from the se- 
veral marriage acts which have been passed 
during the present reign. 

1. According to the late act, 4 Geo. IV. chap. 
76, the banns must be published in an audible 
manner in the parish church, or a public chapel 
belonging to the parish where the parties re- 
side, upon three Sundays preceding the mar- 
riage, during the morning service, immediately 
after the second lesson ; or the evening service 
if there be none in the morning. If the parties 
reside in different parishes the banns are to be 
published in both. The names, places, and time 
of abode of the parties, must be given to the mi- 
nister seven days prior to the publication. 

2. By the 5 & 6 Geo. IV., marriages arc de- 
clared legal which are solemnized in any other 
place than the parish church and chapel, to which 
other place the bishop of the diocese may have 
granted a license for the solemnization of mar- 
riages. 

3. If the marriage be not solemnized within 
three months after the first publication, it is ne- 
cessary they should be republished. The same 
period is prescribed in the case of an intended 
marriage by license. 

4. The license can only be granted for the 
parish or chapelry in which one of the parties 
has resided for fiflecn days next before the grant- 
ing of tlie license. One of the parties must per- 
sonally swear before the surrogate that he or she 
believes there is no impediment of kindred, or alli- 
ance,oraiiy other lawful causejnorany suit pending 
to hinder the marriage. It must also be sworn that 
one of the parties has had his or her usual place 
of abode for fiflecn days immediately preceding 
the license within the parish or chapelry, where 
the marriage is to be solemnized. In case cither 
of the parties, not being a widow or widower, is 
under twenty-one years, it must be sworn that 
the consent of the person, whose consent is re- 
^tfli^ite, has been obtained. And, if there be no 
pelnon having authority to consent, then upon 

to that effect, by the party requiring the li- 
cense, such license may be granted. 

5. Bv special license, or dispensation, from 
the archbishop of Canterbury, marriages may be 
celebrated at a private house, out of canonical 
hours in the evening, or in other parish churches 
than where one of.the parties resides. 

6. The solemnization is prohibited during 
Lent and on fasting days; but persons may 
marry under license during I.ent although the 
b^nos cannot then be published. 

1^* solemnisation has taken place, 

whether after publication of banns, or under li- 
cense, it is not only unnecessary to give evidence 
that' the ushal p4ace of abode of one of the parties 
for the time required by the act was in the 
phrljBh where the marriage took place, but no 
evidence can be received to the contrary in any 
suit .tPgarding the validity of such marriage. 4 
GCd. IV. chap. 76, sec. 26. • 

8. Marriages must be solemnized before two 


or more credible witnesses besides the minister 
who celebrate^ the same. Ibid. sec. 28. 

9. Immediately after the celebration of the 

marriage an entry is to be made in the Register 
book, in which must be expressed that the mar- 
riage was by banns or license, and, if the parties 
were under age, with consent of the parents, &c. * 
such entry to be signed by the minister, and by 
the parties married, and attested by the two wit« 
nesses. Ibid. S 

10 . Gretna Green, and other places in Scotland. 
— The marriages which take place there are 
deemed valid, if the consent of the parties be 
fairly, and not fraudulently obtained, and if the 
ceremony be performed according to the mode 
required by the law of Scotland. 

Sect. II. — Of Canonical Impediments. 

In general all persons are able to contract 
themselves in marriage, unless they labor under 
some particular disabilities and incapacities, 
canonical or civil. Such as are canonical are 
deemed sufficient by the ecclesiastical laws to 
avoid the marriage in the spiritual court; but 
these in our law only make the marriage voidable, 
and not ipso facto void, until sentence of nullity 
bo obtained. Of this nature are pre-contract, 
consanguinity, or relation by blood; and affinity, 
or relation by marriage; and some particular 
corporal infirmities. And these canonical disa- 
bilities are either grounded upon the express 
words of the divine law, or are consequences 
plainly deducible from them : it therefore beinj 
sinful in the persons, who labor under them, to 
attempt to contract matrimony together, they are 
properly the object of the ecclesiastical magis- 
trates’ coercion ; in order to separate the offen- 
ders, and inflict penance for the offence, pro 
salute animarum. But such marriages not beini!; 
void ab initio, but voidable only by the sentence 
of separation, they are esteemed valid to all civil 
purposes, unless such separation is actually made 
(luring the life of the parties. For, after the death 
of either of them, the courts of common law will 
not suffer the spiritual court to declare such 
marriages to h^ve been void ; because such decla- 
ration cannot nipw tend to thOr reformation of the 
parties. 

These canp^jMi (iiiabilUies being entirely the 
province of tW ecclesiastical courts, our books 
are perfectly silent concerning them. But there 
are a few statutes, which serve as directories to 
those courts, of which jt will be proper to take 
notice. By statute 32 -Hen. VtoL, c. 38, it is 
declared, that all persdhs may lawfully marry, 
but such as are prohibited by God’s law ; and 
that all marriages contracted by l^ful persons 
in the face of the church, and consummated with 
bodily knowledge, and fruk of children, shall be 
indissoluble. And (bec|#fle in the times of 
popery a great variety of d^rets of kindred were 
made impediments to marriage, which impedi- 
ments might however be bought off for money) 
it is declared by the same stotute, that nothin? 
(God’s law excepted) shall imeach any marriage 
but within the Levitical degwes; the 
which is th^ between uncle and niece. By the 
same statut^^l impediments, arising from 
contractf to other persons, were abolished aa 
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of none effect, unless they had been 
constimmafed with bodily knowledge : in which 
case the canon law holds such contract to be a 
marriage de facto. But this branch of the statute 
was repealed by statute 2 & 3 Edward VI. 
c. 23. 

It is to be observed, however, that 4 Goo. IV. 
c. 76, sect. 27, enacts ‘ that in no case whatsoever 
^haU any suit or proceedings be had in any ec- 
clesiastical court, in order to compel a celebra- 
tion of any marriage in facie ccclesiae, by reason 
of any contract of matrimony whatsoever, whether 
per verba de prmsenti, or per verba de future.* 
There was a similar provision in the previous ^ 
general marriage act of 26 Geo. II. c. 33, which 
Blackstone observes might collaterally extend 
to revive the clause of llenry Vlll.*s statute, 
and thus abolish the impediment of pre-contract. 

Of the prohibited degrees. — Marriage is pro- 
hibited under the fourth degree of consanguinity 
according to the civil law, except in the ascend- 
ing or descending line. It is scarcely possible, 
however, that any one should marry his issue in 
the fourth degree. Between collateral branches, 
all who are in the fourth, or any higher degree, 
are permitted to marry. Thus first cousins are 
in the fourth degree ; a nephew and great aunt 
are in the fourth degree; and, though a man may 
not marry his grandmother, he may marry her 
sister. 

These rules apply to the same degrees of af- 
finity by marriage ; but the aflinity must be in a 
^lirect line : thus the relations by consanguinity 
of the husband are not related to those of the 
wife, and consequently two brothers may marry 
two sisters ; or a father and son a motlj^er and 
daughter. 

Sect. III. — Or Civil Impediments. 

The other sort of disabilities are those which 
are created, oral least enforced, by the municipal 
laws. And, though some of them may be grounded 
on natural law, yet they are regarded by the laws 
of the land, jnot so much in the light of any 
moral offence, at on account of the civil incon- 
veniences they draw after them. • Ibese civil dis- 
abilities make thci 'tontract void ab initio, and 
not merely voidable; not that they dissolve a 
cohti*act already formed, ^jbot riiey render the 
parties incapable of formlilg any contract at all : 
they do not put asunder those who are joined 
together, buttney previously hinder the junction. 

if any pers{Q|{^ undtf these legal incapaci- 
ties come togethei^vit is ^ Aeretiricious, and not a 
matrimonial, union. 

1. Pnor ferriage . — first of these legal 
disabilities is ‘i prior marriage, or having another 
husband or wife living; in which case, besides 
the penalties consequj^ upon it as a felony, the 
second marriage is intents and purposes 

. age. — ^This is sufficient to avoid 

all oroer contracts, on account of imbecility of 
J{[°3wcnt in the contracting ; ^ fottiori, 

therefore, it ought t^void this, the most iropor- 
^Tit Contract of any. Therefore /^jy^oy under 
ourteen, or a girl under twelve mar- 

this marriage it inchoate ^o^roerfect; 
ana, when either of them ^c6meif to age of 
VoL.xiir. ^ 
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consent aforesaid, they may disagree and declato 
tlie inaniagc void, without any divorce or sen- 
tence in the spiritual court. This is founded on 
the civil law. But the cahon law pays a greater 
regard to the constitution than the of the 
parties; for, if they are habilesad matrimonium^ 
It is a good inui riage, whatever their age may be. 
And in our law it is so far a marriage, that, if at 
the age of consent they agree to continue toge- 
ther, they need not be married again. If the 
husband be of years of discretion, and the wife 
umder twelve years of age, when she comes to 
years of discretion, he may disagree as w'cll as 
she may : for in contracts the obligation must 
he mutual; both must be hound or neither: and 
so it is vice versa, when the wife is of years of 
discretion and the husband under. 

3. Want of consent of pnrcnls or guardians . — 
By the common law, if the parties themselves 
were of the age ot* consent, there wanted no 
other eoneurreiiec to make the marriage valid, 
:uid this was agreeable to the canon law. But, 
by several statutes, ]>enaltics of £l00 are laid on 
every clergyman who married a couple either 
without publication of banns (which may give 
notice to parents or guardians), or without a li- 
cense, to obtain which the consent of parents or 
giiardians must be sworn to; and, by the 4 Geo. 
Vl. c. 76, persons solemnising marriage, under 
the pretence of being in holy orders, shall be 
transported for fourteen years. 

By the stat. 4 & 5 1*. & M. c. 0, whosoever 
married any woman child under the age of six- 
teen years, without consent of parents or guar- 
dians, was subject to fine, or five years* imprison- 
ment; and her estate, during the husband’s life, 
went to the next heir. The civil law required 
the consent of the parent or tutor at all ages ; 
unless the children were emancipated, or out of 
the parents^ power ; and, if such consent from the 
father was wanting, the marriage was null, and 
the children illogitimalc ; but lire consent of the 
mother or guardians, if unreasonably withheld, 
might be redressed and supplied by the judge, or 
the president of the province ; and, if the father 
was non comy)os, a similar remedy was given. 

Under the act 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, sect. 22, mar- 
riages are declared void, in case the personif 
knowingly and wilfully marry in any other place 
than a church or chapel where banns may be 
lawfully published (unless by spiritual license), 
or knowingly and wilfully, marry without due 
publication of the banns or license from the pro- 
per authority ; or, knowingly and wilfully, con- 
sent to the solemnisation by a person not in holy 
orders. 

In all other cases of fraud or false swearing, 
or other irregularity, the inaniagc itself is valid, 
though the yrarties are liahh? to ymnishment, and 
forfeiture of jiroperty. Tlioiigh fraud is some-^- 
limes a ground for annulling a marriage, as in 
the instance of using a false name in tbe license 
or publication of banns ; yet if the name was 
not assumed to defraud the other party, or the 
parents, the fictitious name will not invalidate 
the marriage. 

By the 23d section when a valid marriage is 
solemnised between parties, under age, contrary 
to the act, by false oath, or fraud, the guilty party 

2 P 
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forfeits, for the benefit of tlic innoctiV. party, or 
t))e issue of the marriage, in such manner us a 
court of equity may direct, all property accruing 
from the marriage. 

' 4. ]vfmt of reason. — Without a competent 
share of reason, as no other, so neither can the 
matrimonial contract, be valid. It was formerly 
adjudged that the issue of an idiot was legiti- 
mate, and consequently that his marriage was 
valid. Ihit modern resolutions have adhered to 
the reason of the civil law, by determining that 
the marriage of a lunatic, not being in a lucid 
interval, was absolutely void. Hut, as it might 
be dilficult to prove the exact state of the party’s 
mind at the actual celebration of the nuptials, 
upon this account (concurring with some private 
family reasons), the stat. 15 Geo. II. c. 30 has 
provided, that the marriage of lunatics and persons 
under phrenzies (if found lunatics under a com- 
mi.ssion, or committed to the care of trustees by 
any act of parliament), before they are declared 
of sound mind by the lord chancellor, or the 
majority of such trustees, shall be totally void. 

Skct. IV. — Of MAiinrACES Celebrated 
Abroad. 

By the 4 Geo. IV’. chap. 91, sect. 1, marriages 
solemnised by a niinister oftbe Church of Kng- 
laiid iu the chapel or house of any British 
ambassador, or minister residing within the 
country, to the court of which he is accredited, 
or in the chapel of any Briti.sh factory abroad, 
or in the house of a British subject residing at 
such factory, are declared valid. So also are 
marriages solemnised within the British lines 
by any cliapluin or oflicer, or other person 
officiating under the orders of the commanding 
officer of a British army serving abroad. 

But, in order to atfect property in foreign 
countries, the marriages of British subjects must 
take place according to the laws of those 
countries. Thus, in France and the Netherlands, 
it is necessary tliat the consent of both the 
parents, if alive, be given for each ])arty, 
and, if dead, the certificates of their burial must 
be duly authenticated by the foreign consul 
resident in Kngland. 

Sect. V. — Of the Dissolution of Mar- 
riages. 

We are next to considcp llie manner in which 
marriages may be dissolved ; and this is either 
by death or divorce. There are two kinds of 
divorce, the one total, the other partial ; the one 
si vinculo matrimonii, the other merely si mensd 
et thoro. 1. The total divorce, a vinculo matri- 
monii, must be for some of the canonical causes 
of impediment before mentioned ; and those ex« 
iating before the marriage, a? is always the case 
lit consanguinity ; tiot supervenient, or arising 
iifterwards, as may be the case in affinity or cor- 
poral imbecility. For, in cases of total divorce, 
the marriage is declared null, as having been ab- 
solutely unlawful ab initio ; and the parties are 
therefore separated pp salute animarum : for 
which reason, as was before observed, no divorce 
can be obtained, but during the life pf the par- 
ties. The issue of strffh marriage as is thus 
entirely dissolved are bastards. Of late years 
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divorces >1 vinculo matrimonii, by reason of 
adultery, have frequently been grants by act of 
parliament, ^ 

2. Divorce il mensfi et thoro is when the mar- 
riage is just and lawful, and therefore the law is 
tender of dissolving it; but, for some superve- 
nient cause, it becomes improper or impossible 
for the parties to live together : as in the case of 
intolerable ill temper* or adultery, iu either of 
the parties. For the canon law, which the com- 
mon law follows in this case, deems so highly 
and with such mysterious reverence of the nup- 
tial tie, that it will not allow it to be unloosed 

;tfor any cause whatsoever that arises after the 
union is made. Apd this is said to be built on 
the divine revested Jaw ; though that expres.sly 
assigns incontinefib^^as a cause, and indeed the 
only cause, why a man may put away his wife, 
and marry another. The civil law, which is 
partly of pagan original, allows many causes of 
absolute divorce ; and .some of them pretty 
severe ones (as if a wife goes to the theatre or 
the public games, without the knowledge and 
consent of the husband); but among them adul- 
tery is the principal, and with reason named the 
first. But with us iu England adultery is only 
a cause of separation from bed and board : for 
which the best reason that can be given is, that, 
if divorces were allowed to depend upon a mat- 
ter within the power of either of the parties, they 
would probably be extremely frequent; as was 
the case when divorces were allowed for canon- 
ical disabilities, on the mere confession of the 
parties, which is now prohibited by the canons. 

3. In case of divorce, h mens& et thoro, the 
law allows alimony to the wife, wlncli is that 
allowance which is made to a woman for her 
support out of the husband’s estate ; being 
settled at the discretion of the ecclesinstical 
judge, on consideration of all the circumsUinccs 
of the case. This is sometimes called her esto- 
vers ; for which, if he refuses payment, there is 
(besides the ordinary process of excominunira* 
tion) a writ at common law, de estoveriis hab<u- 
dis, in order to recover it. It is generally pro- 
portioned to the rank and quality of the parlies. 
But in case of elopement, and liVing with an 
adulterer, the law allows her no alimony. 

Sect. VI, — Of the Hichts and Liabilities 

CONSEQUENT UFON MaRRIaOE. 

Having thus shown how marriages may be 
made and dissolved, we come^ now to the legal 
^consequences of such > making or dissolution. 
By marriage the husband and wife are one p®''" 
son in law ; that is, the very being or legal exis- 
tence of the woman is suspended during tiie 
marriage, or at least’’ is incorporated and con- 
solidated into that of the husband : under whose 
wing, protection, and cover, she performs every 
thing; and is therefore called in our law-frencli 


• It' is doubtful whether ill temper alone is a j 
ficient cause for a iivorce* -Marriage is consioere 
indissoluble, and the courts ’are not 
interfere, Tjliless there exists something which rc ' 
ders co-habitation unsafe, or likely to he atten 
with injury to the person, or to the health, o 
party applying. 
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a feme covert, foemina viro co-operta, is said to 
be covert-baron, or under the protection and 
influence of her husband, Hbr baron, or lord ; 
and her condition during her marriage is called 
her coverture. Upon this principle, of a union 
of person in husband and wife, depend almost 
all the legal rights, duties, and disabilities that 
either of them acquire by the marriage. 

As TO THE Husband. 1. Of his rights to pro- 
perty freehold or right of possession of 

the wife’s lands, vests in the husband immediate- 
ly upon the marriage, but the right of property 
is still preserved to her. 1 Just. 351. 

If the husband survives his wife he may ad- 
minister, and is entitled for l)jiS^own benefit to 
all her chattels real, things in's^tion, trusts, and 
every other species of persoiifll {hroperty, whether 
actually vested in her and reduced into possession, 
or contingent, or recoverable only by action or suit. 

He may dispose of chattels real during the 
wife’s life, and, if he survives her, they vest in 
him absolutely ; but if he makes no disposition, 
and she survives, they belong to her. 

Where a woman conveys her property before 
marriage, without the privity of the intended 
husband, it is fraudulent and may be set aside. 2 
Vea. 194. And the husband is entitled to the 
income of his wife’s equitable interest, unless he 
has received some fortune with her, or has mis- 
behaved, as by running away with a ward of the 
court. 4 Ves. 15. Where the wife ’ permitted 
the husband to receive her separate income from 
time to time, the court will only order an account 
for one year. 11 Ves. 225. 

2, Of his power , — The husband (by the old 
law) might give his wife moderate correction. 
For, as he is to answer for her misbehaviour, the 
law thought it reasonable to intrust him with this 
power of restraining her, by domestic chastise- 
ment, in the same moderation that a man is al- 
lowed to cohect his apprentices or children ; for 
whom the master or parent is also liable in some 
cases to answer. Hut this power of correction 
was conflped within reasonable bounds, and the 
husband was prohibited from using any violence 
to his wife, abler quam ad virum, cx causfi regi- 
minis et castigationis uxoris suae, liciib et ratio- 
nabiliter pertinet. The civil law gave the husband 
the same, or a larger, authbrity over bis wife ; 
allowing him for some misdemeanors, flagellis ct 
fustibus acriter verberare uxorem ; for others 
^nly modteam castigationem adhibere. Hut 
with us, in the pojliter rei|n of^ Charles 1 L, this 
power of correction began to be doubted : and^*^ 
a wife may now have a security of the peace 
against her hqsband; or in return a husband 
against his wife. Yet tlie lower rank of people, 
'vho were always fond of the old common law, 
still claim and exert thqir ancient privilege, and 
the courts of law will^ill permit a husband to 
restrain a wife of her Ifberty, in ctue of any gross 
misbehaviour. 

A man cannot gjant any thing his wife, or 
enter into covenant withj|^erv;^|^^rant would 
he to suppose her eejpawite ieai||jfc'ce ; and to 
covenant with her, would fee billy to covenant 
JJtth himself ; and therefore it is generally true 
tnat all compacts made be^ireen tiusband and 
^»e, when single, are voided by intermarriage. 
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A woman, indeed, may be attorney for her hus- 
band ; for that implies no separation from, bt^t 
is rather a representation of, her lord, 

3. Of his liahilities . — Tlie husband bound 
to provide his wife with necessaries by law, as 
much as himself; and, if she contracts debts for 
them, he is obliged to pay them; but, for any 
thing besides necessaries, he is not chargeable. 
The husband is also liable to pay the debts of 
liis wife before marriage ; for he has adopted her 
and her circumstances. 

And whore a husband goes abroad and leaves 
his wife, who dies in his absence, a third person 
who voluntarily pays the expenses of her funeral 
(suitable to the rank and fortune of her husband), 
though without the knowledge of the husband, 
may recover from him the money so laid out, 
especially if such third person be the father of 
the wife. 1 H. Black. 90. Hut it is doubtful 
whether such third person can recover from the 
husband money which he has expended after the 
death of the wife in discharging debts which she 
had contracted in her husband’s absence. 

The husband must answer for the trespass of 
his wife : if a feme covert slander any person the 
husband and wife must be jointly sued and exe- 
cution will be awarded against him. There are 
instances of a husband being committed to prison 
till his wife should perform a certain act ; but, 
where he made it appear that he could not pre- 
vail on her, he was discharged. .5 Ves. 848. 

4. Of the ejccpliuns to the general liahUity of 
a husband . — Me is not liable in an action for 
the use and occupation of a house by| his wife 
whilst unmarried. 1 Taunt. & H. 50. Nor is 
he bound to maintain the wife’s children by 
a former husband, though they 'svere main- 
tained by the widow before her second marriage, 
at which lime the second husband acquired 
her former means. 4 least’s 11. 70. A husband 
is not bound to receive, nor is he liable to pay for 
necessaries found to his wife after she has com- 
mitted adultery, though he lias before comnjiUed 
adultery himself and turned her out of doors 
without any imputation on her conduct. 6 Term. 
11. 003. Hut where the wife having committed 
adultery and the husband left her in bis house 
with two children bearing his name, but without 
making any provision for her in consequence of 
the separation, and she continued in a state of 
adultery, the court of common pleas held tliat the 
husband should be liable for necessaries furnish- 
ed to her, unless it appear that the creditor know 
or ought to have known the circumstances under 
which she was living. 1 Hos. & Pul. 220. 

It is a question of fact whetlier a tradesman, 
who furnishes goods to a wife, gives credit to 
her. or her husband. If the credit is given to her, 
the husband is not liable, though the wife lives 
with him, and he sees her in possession of some 
of the goods. 5 Taunt. 350. No ill treatment 
by the husband of the wife, short of personal 
violence, or such as to induce a reasonable fear 
of it, will enable a stranger to maintain an actioh 
against the 'husband for necessaries supplied her 
subsequently to leaving his house. 3 Taunt. 
421. If a husband makes his wife an allowance 
for clothes, &:c., which is constantly paid her, it 
is said he shall not be charged. \ Sid. 109. And, 
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if he forbids particular persons to trust her, he 
will not be chargeable ; but a prohibition in ge- 
neral not to trust her, by advertisement in the 
newspapers, is no legal notice. 1 \^ent. 42. If the 
wife pawn her clothes, and afterwards borrow mo- 
ney to redeem them, the husband is not chargeable, 
unless he were consenting, or that the first sum 
came to his use. 2 Show. 2B3. If she take up 
good%'2lnd pawn them before made into clothes, 
the husband shall not pay for them, because they 
never came to his use; but it is otherwise if 
made up and worn. 1 Salk, 118. 

As TO THE Wife. 1. Of her rii^hts, privileges^ 
and disahUities . — In the civil law the husband 
and the wife are considered as two distinct per- 
so!js ; and may have separate estates, contracts, 
debts, and injuries; and therefore, in the ec- 
clesiastical courts, a woman may sue, ‘and be 
sued, without her husband. 

2. A woman may, before marriage, with the 
consent of her intended husband, convey all her 
stock in trade and furniture to trustees, to enable 
her to carry on her business separately ; and if 
the husband do not intermeddle with them, and 
there be no fraud, such elfects (though lluctuat- 
ing) are not liable to his debts. Hut whether 
tlie trade be carried on solely by the wife, or 
jointly with the husband, is a (juestion of fact for 
the jury ; and, if they determine the latter, the 
slock in trade is liable to the debts of the hus- 
band. But, even in such a case, the furniture is 
not liable, though removed to the husband^s 
house. And it is no objection to ‘.such a settle- 
ment that there is no inventory of the goods 
intended to he thus settled. The <[uostion in all 
such cases is, whether the possession is consistent 
with the deed. 3 Term liep. 618, 20. 

A bond, conditioned for the payment of 
<tijnoney, after the obliger’s death, made to a wo- 
man, in contemplation of tlie obligcr’s mairying 
her, and intended for her brruTit, if she should 
survive, is not released by their marriage. 

3. A vvify may sue a supplicavii in Cliancery 
rigdinst her husband, and 'rto fin<l sureties not to 
beat or evil intreat licr. 13 East. 172, n. And, 
whifre there are articles of separation between the 
husband and wife, if the husband afterwards 
i^qpfine her, she may have a habeas corpus, and 
be set at liberty. 13 East. 173, n. 

4. Though our law ip general considers a man 
and wife as one person, yet there are some 
instances in which she is separately consider- 
ed as inferior to,,Jpra, and acting l>y his com- 
pulsion. And therefore .tU deeds executed and 
acts done by her, during her coverUire, are 
void, except it be a fine, or the like matter of 
record, in ivhich case she must be solely and 
secretly exarpined to learn if her act be voluntary. 
She cannot by will devise lands to her husband, 
upless under special circumstances ; for at the 
time of making it she is supposed to be under 
his coercion. Anij in some felonies, and other 
inferior crimes, committ^ by her, through con- 
straint of her ImshMct^Hhe law excuses her ; 
but this,, extends not ^ treason br inurder. 

5. 1 r the wifip be injure(|^ in her person or her pro- 
ertv, shacan bting i^n^^tion for redress without 
er husbai\^y coriciitretic^, a|fi4 in his name, 
well as herow;i ; neither can sSie be sued, without 
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making the husband a defendant. There is indeed 
one case where the wife shall sue, and be sued 
as a feme sole, viz. where the husband has abjured 
the realm, or is banished ; for then he is dead in 
law ; and the husband being thus disabled to 
sue for, or defend the wife, it would be most 
unreasonable if she had no remedy, or could 
make no defence at all. 

6. But in trials of any sort they are not 
allowed to be evidence for, or against, each other ; 
partly, because it is impossible their testimony 
should be indifferent; but principally because 
of the union of person; ana, therefore, if they 
were admitted to be witnesses for each, other, 
they would contradict one maxim of law, ‘ nemo 
in propria causl^ testis esse debet;' and, if 
against each other,:they would contradict another 
maxim, ‘ nemo tenetur seipsum accusare.' But, 
where the offence is directly against the person 
of the wife, this rule has been usually dispensed 
with ; and, therefore, by statute 3 lien. Vll. c. 
2, in case a woman be forcibly taken away and 
married, she jnay be a witness against such her 
husband, in order to convict him of felony. For 
in tliis case she can with no propriety be reckoned 
his wife ; because a main ingredient, her consent, 
is wuntiivg to the contract; and also there is 
another maxim of law, that no man shall take 
advantage of his own wrong; which the ravisher 
here would do, if, by forcibly marrying a woman, 
he could prevent her from being a witness, w!u) 
is perliaps the only witness, to that very fitct. 

Neither the husband nor wife can be called 
in any case to give evidence even tending to 
criminate each other. Thus in a case of settle- 
ment, where a marriage in fact had been proved 
between two paupers, the first wife of the Im.'!- 
barid is not a competent witness to prove a or- 
mer marriage Kvith him, because such evithm c 
shows him to 'Kaye been guilty of bigamy. But 
husband and wife may prove their own mar- 
riage on a question of settlement. 3 Terwi. 11. 
263. 

The point is at least doubtful whether a wo- 
man living with a man as his wffe, having" 
children by him, be admissible evidence to prove 
the fact of her never having been actually mur- 
ried to him. 1 Price, 81. 

7. A feme covert was discharged out of cus- 
tody, because she was arrested without her Ims' 
hand, though the writ was sued out against 
both, on which the sheriff had returned, that the 
husband was not to be found. I Term. it. 

And a married woman, arrested on common 
process, is entitled to be discharged out of cus- 
tody on filing common bail, although her hus- 
band had absconded, and the debt had been 
incurred by her while a feme sole. 1 Barn- & 
A. 165. So if she be lield to bail (for the 
naltie.s incurred bv insuring in the lottery) sjie 

, may be discharged on an affidavit of her cover- 
ture. 2 II.' Black. 17. And the court will/*'?' 
chartre a wtfman under arrest, if the plainti 
kne^het to be covert at the time of contracting 
the debt, ej -Term. R. 451. Or if /"I ^ 
takenly allege she believes her husband to i 
dead. 1. East. 16. Or if the plaintiff knew 
she had a husband living abroad, though unu 
terms of separation. 1 East. 17, note. An 
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the common pleas will now discharge a feme 
covert, though she contracted the debt as a feme 
sole, and was trusted by the plantiff as such, 
unless she represent herself to be single. 1 New. 
54. . 

8 . A feme covert cannot be sued as a feme 
sole, unless she be separated from her husband 
and have a fixed certain allowance secured to 
her as a maintenance. 5 Term H. 679. If a 
woman married de facto to one whom she knows 
to have another wife, executes a deed as his 
wife, jointly with him, she is bound as a feme 
sole. 3 Aust. 833. Where the* husband (a 
foreigner) resided abroad, and the wife traded 
and obtained credit in this country as a feme 
sole, the common pleas held that she was liable 
for her own debts. 1 Bos. P. 357- It lias 
been solemnly determined iii the exchequer 
chamber, that a feme covert sole trader, in the 
city of London, is not liable to be sued as such 
in the courts at Westminster ; and, even in the 
city courts, the husband must be joined for con- 
formity. 2 "Bos. & P. 93. Where a married 
roan was transported for felony, the king’s bench 
decided that the wife might be sued alone for a 
debt contracted after the transportation. 1 Term 
R. 9. 

9. The wife of an attorney is not entitled to 
be discharged out of custody on mesne process, 
if arrested with her husband. 1 Taunt. 254. 
Nor will the court discharge a woman under 
arrest, as being married, if she obtained credit 
pretending that she was single. 5 Term. It. 191. 
And in the following case the court of common 
pleas refused to discharge the woman, although 
the plaintiff appeared to have been acquainted 
with her coverture : — a French- woman and her 
husband came over to England ; the husband 
gave her a power of attorney, uniL went to Ham- 
burgh; she cohabited with andtner man, and 
traded on her own account vVith the plaintiff, by 
whom she was arrested, 1 Bos. 5c 1*. 8. Where 
a married woman has been arrested as accep- 
tor of a bill of exchange, at the suit of an in- 
dors^lKd common pleas will not order the bail 
bond^ be cancelled, on an affidavit that the 
drawer, when he drew the bill, knew the de- 
fendant to be a married woman. 2 Marsh. 40. 
And in another case, where a woman was ar- 
rested as drawer of a bill of exchange at the 
suit of an indorser, that court refused to discharge 
her on the affidavit of a third person that she 
was a married woman. 2 Marsh. 385. 

Effect of marriage on prev’oux wUls, — Mar- 
and the birth of a posthumous child, 
amount to an implied revocation, pf a will o£ 
lands made before marriage. But the subse- 
quent birth of a child is not of itself sufficient. 
5 Term R. 49, 51 . And where after marriage a 
tnan made his will^t and devised to his niece, 
and afterwards died, leaving iis wife ensient 
with a daughter, which was unknown to him, it 
was held that the birth of a daiii^hter was not a 
revocation of the will,' 4 S. 10. 

Sect* VIL— Op iNJuaiES^ita' H usbapid. 
% abduction.— Tlie or taking a 

wife either by fraud .andpersuasion, or 
open violence is remediable by action of Ires-? 
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pass, or writ of ravishment. The offender, 
according to 3 Edw. I.c. 13, may be imprisoned 
two years, and fined. Damages may also be 
recovered in an action oh the case at the suit of 
the husband against tliose who persuade or entice 
the wife to live separate from nim without suffi- 
cient cause. 

2. By criminal conversation. — For this in- 
jury an action can be maintained, and 4]^gh> 
according to the technical form of the prweed- 
ings, the injury is described to consist in the loss 
of the society and services of the wife, the jury, 
sanctioned by the concurrence of the courts, are 
accustomed to measure the damages by all the 
circumstances which have accompanied the act 
complained of;- many of which relate to the 
moral conduct of the husband and wife pre- 
viously to the commission of the offence. 

There are some instances in whicli the hus- 
band is altogether deprived of his remedy for 
the injury sustained. 

Thus no action for crim. con. can be brought 
for any act of adultery after a separation between 
husband and wife. 5 Term 11. 357. But ac- 
cording to another case, where there was a settle- 
ment providing previously to the marriage for 
the maintenance of tlie wife in case of separa- 
tion, it was held that the husband was not pre- 
cluded from maintaining an action for adultery 
committed while the wife was in fact living 
apart from him. 6 East 244. 

It is now determined that, if the husband 
consent to the adultery, it will bar the action. 
And, if the woman is suffered by her hu.sband to 
live as a common prostitute, no action will lie 
at the suit of the husband ; but, if he does not 
know this, it will go only in mitigation of da- 
mages. 4 Term II. 657. 

Sect. VIII. — Or Forctrle amd CT.A.NDr.STiKii^ 

Marriacjf.s, Breach of Comract to 

Marry, &c. 

1. Of forcible marriages . — According to tlie 
statute 3 lien. VTI, c. 2, if any person shall for 
lucre take any woman, being maid, widow, or 
wife, and having substance either in goods or 
lands, or being heir apparent to her ancestors, 
contrary to her will ; and afterwards she be mar- 
ried to such misdoer, or by his consent to ano- 
ther, or defiled ; such person, his procurers, 
and abettors, and such as knowins^ly receive 
such woman, shall be deemed principal felons. 

By thev^pQ Eliz. c. 9, suqh felons were denied 
the benefit of clergy. But this act is repealed 
by 1 Geo. IV. c. 115, and persons convicted on 
,lhe statute of 3 Hen. MI. arc to be transported 
for life, or any term not loss than seven years ; 
or imprisoned with or without hard labor for any 
term not exceeding seven years. 

The indictment for this offence must allege 
that the taking was for lucre. In order to show 
this, it must be proved that the woman has sub- 
stance either real or personal, or is an heir ap- 
parent. It must appear she was taken away 
against her will. And lastly that she was after- 
wards either married or defiled. Though the 
marriage or defilement might;be, by her consent, 
yet it is felony if the first takipg were against 
her will. And so if she originally consent, bul 
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ftAerwards refuse to continue, and be forced 
s^ainst her will, tlie construction of law is the 
same as if she had never consented. 

2. Of clmdcitine marriages. — Persons who 
knowingly solemnise matrimony in any other 
place than where banns may be lawfully pub- 
lished, or at any other time than between the 
hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon, unless 
by special license, or solemnise matrimony with- 
out publication of banns, unless a license be 
obtained, or persons falsely pretending to be in 
holy orders and solemnising matrimony, are deem- 
ed guilty of felony, and liable to be transported 
for fourteen years ; and the parties are punisha- 
ble at common law, independently of the statute. 

Although where the parties are underage, and 
have not been previously married, it is necessary 
the parent or guardian should consent to the 
marriage ; yet if the bann.s have been regularly 
published, though without the consent of parents 
or guardians, and the minister has received no 
notice of dissent, the minister who solemnises 
the inarriago is not punishable. The banns, 
however, are void, if the dissent be publicly 
declared. 

3. Of breach o f promise of marriage. — For the 
breach of muiuiil promises to marry each other, 
made between unmarried persons, an action will 
lie. But a promise by one party to pay a sum 
of money in case he or she shall marry another, 
is held to bo a restraint of marriage, and con- 
sequently void : and a wager for fifty guineas 
tl'.at the party would iidt marry within six years 
was held to be void on the same principle. It is 
observable, however, that upon mutual promises 
between a minor and an adult, the former, though 
not bound by the promise^ may maintain an 
action against the latter. 

These contracts need not be in writing, un- 
;iess they extend to an agreement to ])ay money, 
or make a settlement in consideration of mar- 
triage. 

4. Sale of wives. — The practice which is fre- 
quently tolerated of a man selling his wife, with 
a halter round her neck, clearly a misde- 
mcau)or, and all parlies are liable to punishment 
hy 'fine and imprisonment. Lord Mansfield 
directed a prosecution where a husband had 
assigned his wife over to another man on the 
grouiul that such a transaction was contrary to 
decency and good manners. 

MAkllOW, 7I.S. Sax. nibpj, mc- 

, Mak'rowiioni:, 71. 5. ^pepe; Swi§,d. 

' Mar'iiowlkss, Of/?. 3 Dan. maf%; Welch, 

all, perha|)S^ Ileb. to strengthen. 
The oleaginous substance, or piili, of the bones. 

1 Though buying and selling doth wonderful wel. 
Yet ciiop]>ing and changing j cannot commend 
.'With theef or.bis ^uraw for fear of ill end. Tussei', 

Would he w»?rc irnsted, tnarroiOy boxics, and all, 
'J'hat from his loins no hopeful brtuoii may spring. 

# ’ Shakspeare. 

Avaunt! 

. Thy bone.s Arc marmwless, i^iy blood is cpld ; 

Thou hast Do^tpechlati^p ij^ those eyes 

Which thou dost glare ^ifh. Jd. Macbeth, 

rhp skull hath brains kind of fna^rptu within 

il : the back:/j^0Re hath^VoiK ki|^ of marrow, 

r aud other hones uf the l>ody havh tuiother : the jaw-” 


hones have no marrow severed, but a little 
tnarnne difiused. 

Pampered, and edified tlielr zeal 

With marrow puddings many a meal. HudUirat, 

Down on your marrow^hones, upon your alleri. 
ance ; and make an acknowledgment of your offencei • 
for 1 will have ample satisfaction. * 

Drydefs Spanish Fryar. 

Upon this he fell down upon his marrowbones, and 
oegged of Jupiter to give him a pair of horns. 

^^Fistranye. 

lie bit the dart, and wrenched the wood away, 
The point still buried in the marrow lay. Addison. 

All the bo^es of the body which have any con- 
siderable thickness have either a large cavity, or they 
are spongious, ancj^full of little cells; in both the one 
and the other there is'an oleaginous substance, called 
marrow, contained in proper vescicles or membranes, 
like the fat ; in the Jarger bones this fine oil, by the 
gentle heat of the l)ody, is exhaled through the pores 
of its small bladders, and enters some narrow pas- 
sages, which lead to some fine canals excavated in 
the substance of the bone, that the marrow may sup- 
ply tlie fibres of the bones, and render them less apt 
to break. Quincy. 

MAHRUBIUM, white horchound, a genus of 
the gymnosperrnia order, and didynamia class 
of plants; natural order forty-second, verticil- 
latm: cal. salver-shaped, rigid, and ten-striated: 
coil, upper lip bifid, linear, and straight. There 
are nine species, the most remarkable of which 
is the 

M. vulgare, a native of Britain, growing natu- 
rally in \vaste places, and by way sides near 
towns and villages, but not common. It has a 
strong and somewhat musky smell, and bitter 
taste. It is reputed attenuant, and resolvent ; 
an infusion of the leaves in water, sweetened 
with honey, is recommended in asthmatical and 
phthisical complaints, and most other diseases of 
the breast and lungs. 

MAKS, in astronomy, one of the six planets, 
and of the four superior ones ; its place being 
between the earth and Jupiter. See Astronomy. 

Mars, in mythology, the god of war. He 
was, according to some, the son of Jupiter and 
Juno ; while others say that he was the son of 
Juno alone, who, being displeased at Jupiter’s 
having produced Minerva from^ his brain, con- 
ceivetl, without the assistance of the other sex, 
by touching a flower shown to lier by Flora in 
the plains of ^Olenus, and became the mother of 
this formidable deity. The amours of Mars an<l 
Venus, and the manner in which Vulcan caught 
and exposed them to the laughter of the other 
gods, have been described by several of 
ancient poets. He is represented as having 
several wi^ and mistresses, and a considerable 
number of^ildren. He was held in the highest 
veneration by the Romans, both from his being 
the reputed mther of Romulus their founder, a»iu 
from their inclination to conquest ; and magnin- 
cent temples were erected to him at Rome. 
Mars is usually represented in a chariot, draw" 
by furious hoVses. He is completely j 
and extends his spear with the one hand, ^ 
grasps a sword, imbrued in blood, 
other. He hqs a fterce and savage aspect. 
cord is represented preceding his cef ; * 

mor, Fear, and Terror, appear in his tra • 
’The victims sacrificed to him were the ^ > 
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the horse, the wood*pecker, the vulture, and the 

^^ARS, among alchemists, denotes iron ; that 
metal being supposed to be under the influence 
of the planet Mars. 

MARSAIS (Cesar Chesneau du), was born at 
Marseilles in 1676. He became a member of 
the congregation of the oratory, but soon left it 
and went to Paris, where he married, and became 
advocate, in which profession he met with great 
success. Disappointed, however, in his expec- 
tations of making a speedy fortune, he abandoned 
the law also. He next became tutor in several 
families ; and after this he kept a boarding aca- 
demy, hut was at last reduced^ |o extreme indi- 
gence. In this situation he was found by the 
editors of the Encyclop6die, atod made a partner 
in conducting that great wOrk ; for wliich he 
wrote the article Grammaire, add several others. 
The count of Lauraguais was so much affected 
with the distresses, and so much convinced of the 
merit of Du Marsais, that he procured him a 
pension of 1000 livres, Du Slarsais died in 
Paris, June 11th, 1756, in his eightieth year, 
after he had received the sacrament; though 
during his life he had been a professed deist. 
His principal works are, 1. Exposition de la 
Doctrine Je PEglise Gallicane par rapport aux 
Pretensions da la Gourde Rome, 12mo. This 
did not appear till after his death. 2. Exposi- 
tion d’une Melhode Raisoiinde pour apprendre 
laLangue Latine, 12mo. 1722, rare. 3, Traitc 
desTropes, 1730, 8vo.; reprinted in 1771, 12mo. 
4. Les Veritables Principes de la Grammaire 
raisoniide pour Apprendre la Langqe Latine, 
1790, 4to. There was only the [jrefhce of this 
work published, in which he introduced the 
greatest part of his Methode Raisonnee. 5. 
Labiege ae la Fable du Pere Jouveuci, arranged 
after the manner of tlie original plan, 1731, 
12rao; 6. Logique, ou Reflections sur les opera- 
tions de PEsprit. It was reprinted in Paris, in 
two parts, together with the articles which he 
had written for the Encyclopedic, 1762. He 
also wrote some tracts, of less merit, in favor of 
scepticism. 

MARSALA, a town of Sicily, in the Val di 
Mazzara, at the western extremity of the island, 
on the promontory of Lilybseum. It is supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient town oi this 
name, and ig tolerably well built, having a spa- 
cious street, called the Cassaro. It is surrounded 
with a wall and dry ditch, flanked by bastions. 
There was formerly a good harbour here, de- 
stroyed in 1562, to prevent its affording shelter 
to the Turkish galleys. It exporta^ine, barilja, 
®il» and wheat. Inhabitants 10,0w. Forty-five 
miles south-west of Palermo. 

MAHSeiX,l£^ or Marseilles, formerly 
Massilia, a very ancienL large, and beautiful 
^ty, the chief place of department of the 
Mouths of the Rhone, sin the south-east of 
mnee. It has a lower court, and is the ^eat of 
royal court of Ajx, 'Resides a tribunal of 
commerce and an ; is the chief place 

r military i^'ision, and the lesiaence 

w different foreign consuls, has a royal marine 
Observatory, an academy «f sciences, a school, of 
hydrography, and an inetiiutior. for the deaf and 


dumb, a royal college, a school of medicine, 
another for drawing, and a third for music ; as 
well as a free course of lectures on chemistry; 

It is the see of a bishop, and has also a reformed 
consistorial court, ana a synagogue. It is a 
post town, containing 116,000 inhabitants. This 
city is situated at the‘bottom of a gulf covered 
and defended by several islands, on the declivity 
and at the foot of a hill between the sea and a 
chain of mountains, forming a semicircle, and 
enclosing a rich valley, with more than 5000 
houses. The elevated part of the town be- 
tween the port and the race ground, is but indif- 
ferently built ; but the new town, which reaches 
nearly to the sea, and forms about one-third of 
the whole, is very beautiful ; all the streets are 
broad, straight, and bordered with foot pavements 
and elegant houses. Marseilles is furnished 
with many beautiful squares and fountains ; the 
town-hall near the port, the port itself, the mag- 
nificent quays that run along it, the exchange, 
the arsenal, the assembly room, and the rope- 
yard, are especially worthy of attention. From 
the top of the observatory, one of the finest 
buildings in Marseilles, a most extensive view is 
jiresented to the eye, taking in at once the city, 
the surrounding country, and the sea. Ou the 
coast, at a little distance, is the hospital, one of 
the larges.^ and best regulated buildings of the 
kind; it enclosed with a double wall, and 
seems like a small town; ou the return of the 
expedition frv^m Egypt it received within its en- 
closure a whole army. The port is one of the 
finest in the kingdom, and is capable of contain- 
ing 1200 vessels ; it forms an oval basin of nearly 
600 fathoms in length, by about 1 60 in breadth, 
and presents a haven for every kind of ship that 
navigates the Mediterranean. Here the colors 
of every nation may be seen flying, and the in- 
habitants of various parts of the world in their 
different costumes. 

This city is said to have been founded by the 
Phoccans, about 500 years before llie C’hristian 
era, and soon became one of the most commer- 
cial cities in the west, renowned for its govern- 
ment, and the wisdom of its laws. Cicero styled 
it the Athens of Gaul, anil Eliiiy the mistress of 
the sciences. Julius Caesar took it after a long 
and terrible siege. In the year 473 the Saracens 
sacked it ; but it was re-unitcd to the French 
crown by Clotairc, and afterwards became a 
separate sovereignty. It shook off the yoke and 
became a republic in 1214, but it enjoyed its 
liberty only till 1251, when the counts ol Pro- 
vence subjected it to their dominion. Louis Xll. 
united it to the crown again in 1482. Louis 
XIV., taking a journey into Provence in 1C60, 
deprived it of some of the privileges it had en- 
joyed until his reign, and built a citadel. In 
1720 a vessel from Seide introduced a horrible 
plague, which carried off between 00,000 and 
70,000 of its inhabitants. < 

The principal manufactures are those of stock- 
ings and Tunis caps, soap, olive oil, brandy, %. 
spirits, choice liqueurs, glue, v^hile lead, chemi- 
cals, perfumery, wax candles, and' straw hats. * 
Cotton spinning, sugar refinings the preparation 
of sulphur, starch makings tahning, and the 
manufacture of tobacco, are also pursued to a 
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considerable extent; and the inhabitants have 
an import and export trade with Italy, Spain, the 
coasts ot* Africa, the Levant, and the difierent 
ports of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean ; 
as well as with America and the East Indies. 
This city had the honor of giving birth to Petro- 
nius, Honore d’Urfe, author of the Astrea; to 
Paget, a famous painter and sculptor : to J)a- 
marsais; to M. Pastoret, the president of the 
legislative assembly ; to general Gardane ; and 
to Lantier, a well-known literary character. 
There are here a library of 60,000 volumes, a 
])icture gallery and museum of natural history, a 
royal botanical garden, and many ancient monu- 
ments. This city is situated in long. 3"^ 2' K. from 
Paris, and in lat. 43^* 17' N. ; being about 61.5 
miles south-east of Paris, 162 soutli-west of Nice, 
forty-live \V. N.W. of Toulon, 126 K. S. K. of 
Montpelier, eighty-seven south-east of Nismes, 
aud eighty-one south-east of Avignon. 

MARSH, «. s. ^ Sax. mefifc. See Maiiish. 
Mar'suy, iAfen; bog; swamp; watery 
ground. 

In their courses make that round, 

In nK*adows and in marshes found, 

Of them so called the fayry ground, 

Of which they have tljc keeping. Drajiton. 
We may se(! in more eonterminous climates great 
variety in tlie peopl(j thereof; tin; up- lands in Eng- 
iand yield strong, sinewy, liardy men ; the uuirsh- 
men of largo and high stature. Hale, 

Worms for colour and sh:ip<*, alter even as the 
ground out of wliich they arc got ; as the marsh worm 
and the stag w'orm. Walton. 

'fhough here the rnarshi/ grounds approach your 
fields. 

And there the soil a stony harvest yields. Dryden, 
Peed 

With delicates of leaves and marshy weed. Id. 
^'our low. meadows and marsh lands you need not 
lay up till April, except the spring he very wet, and 
your w»ar.s//ejr very poachy. vortiiiicr's Unshandry. 

It is a distemper of such ns inlmbit vuirshy^ fat, 
lo\v, moist soils, near stagnating water. Arhulhnot. 
'Fhe fens and marshes arc liis cool retreat. 

His noon-tide shelter from the burning heat. 

Yauus;. 

Ma RSH (Narcissus), a learned and accom- 
plisliod prelate, born at Haiinington in Wiltshire, 
in 163M- He was made priiicii)al of St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford, in 1673 ; ])rovost of Dublin ( ’ollego 
in 1673 ; bishop of Lcigliliii and Ferns in 1632 ; 
archbishop of Cashel in lODO; of Dublin in 
1604, and of Armagh in 17u3. He built a pub- 
lic library in Dublin, filled it with choice works, 
and settled a provision for two librarians. He 
repaired, at his own cxptMise, several decayed 
chinches, besides buying in m.iiiy itupropri- 
at ions, and presenting a great number of oriental 
MSS. to the Rodleiau library;' He was well versed 
in sacred and profane literature, in mathematics, 
iiatur.d philosophy, languages (especially the 
oriental), and music. He published, 1, Instiiu- 
tiones Logical. 2. Manuductio ad I^ogicam, 
written by Philip de Trieu ; to which he added 
^ the Gcerk text of Aristotle, and some tables and 
schen^esS. An introibACtory essay on the doc- 
trine bf sodiids, Ike. He <liod in 1713. 

MAltSH Vlir, n.s. k v. a, Vr. rnrircschut ; low 
Dll. viiti'etcMidhjtSf according to Minsheu, from 
old Fr. marcscuU' (compounded of marc, ahorse, 


and scale, a sort of servant) ; one that has ih, 
charge of horses. Dr. Johnson adopts this et\% 
mology. A chief officer of arms ; any one whe 
regulates feasts or combats : to marshal, to array 
in formal or military order ; to lead. ^ 

Her face, when it was fairest, had been but as a 
marshal to lodge the love of her in his mind, which 
now was so well placed as it needed no help of out- 
ward harbinger. Sidney, 

i'hrough the hall there walked to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, marshal of the same, 

Whose name was Appetite; ho did bestow 
Both guests and meats, whenever in they came, 
Aud knew them how to order without blame. 

/•'aerie Queene. 

Thou marshaVest me the way that I was going. 

Shulispeare. 

The duke of Suifolk claims 
To be high steward ; next the duke of Norfolk 
To be earl nuirihal. Id. 

IMultitude of jealousies, and lack of some predo- 
minant desire, that should marshal and put in order 
all the rest, maketh any man’s heart hard to find or 
sound. Bacon. 

Anchises looked not witli so pleased a face. 

In numbering o’er his future Homan race. 

And mnrshallinir the heroes of his name. 

As in their order next to light they came. Dryden. 
Dares their pride presume against my laws 
As in a listed field to fight their cause ? 

I’nasked the royal grant ; no marshal by, 

As kingly rights reciuire, nor judge to try. Jd. 
() William, may thy arms advance, 

'riiiit he may lose Diuaut next year, 

And so be marrsrhal of Franco. Prior. 
It is as unconceivable how it should he the direc- 
trix of such intricate motions, as that a blind inau 
should marshiil an army. (tlunrille's Scepsis. 

Dryden was the groat refiner of English poetry, 
and tne best marshaller of words. Trupp. 

Behold 

Destruction yawns; his spacious jaws unfold, 

And, marshalled round the wide expanse, disclose 
Teeth edged with death, and crowded rows on rows. 

Yonuy. 

I cannot consider all these things without hlcssiii',^ 
that wise and beneficent policy, which brought l.ni;;- 
hind with timely spcc«l to the aid of such a nation, 
to call forth its energies — to marshal its resources— 
to support and invigorate its unyielding constancy, 
and, after its own deliverance was achieved, to lead 
it forth in pursuit of its oppressor. Canniuir. 

Marshal, or MARLsciiAr. (uiarescallus), pri- 
marily denotes an officer who has the care or 
tiio command of horses. Nicod derives the 
word from polemarchus, i.e. ma.ster of the camu; 
Matthew Paris from Martis sensecallns. In the 
old Gaulish language march signified horse; 
whence martial might signify him wfl»o com- 
manded tlio ' cavalry. Other derivations have 
been given by dilferent authors; and the name 
itself ha.s been applied to officers of very different 
employments. 

Marshal of England, Earl, is the cigntli 
great officer of state. This office, until it was 
made hereditary, always passed by grant from 
the king, and never was held by tenure or ser- 
jeantry (by any subject), as the offices of lord high 
steward and lord high constable were sometimes 
held. The title is personal, the office honorary 
and officiary. They were formerly styled lo^J 
marshal onlyi until king Richard II., Juno 26 » 
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1397 , granted letters patent to Thomas Mow- 
braV) earl of Nottingham, and to the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name and 
style of earl-marshal; and further gave them 
power to bear in their hand a gold truncheon, 
enamelled with black at each end : having at 
the upper end of it the king's arms engraven 
thereon, and at the lower end his own arms. See 
Chivalry. 

Marshal of Scotland, Earl. Ilis office 
vras to command the cavalry, whereas the con- 
stable commanded the whole army. They seem, 
however, to have had a sort of joint command^ 
as of old all orders were addressed ‘ to our con- 
stable and marischal.' The office of carl maris- 
chal has- never been out of the noble family of 
Keith. It verged in the crown, being forfeited 
by the rebellion of George Keith^ earl marischal, 
in 1715. 

Marshal of the Kino's Bench, an officer 
who has custody of the king’s bench prison, 
in Southwark. lie gives attendance upon the 
court, and takes jnto his custody all prisoners 
committed by the court ; he is finable for Iiis ab- 
sence, and non-attendance incurs a forfeiture of 
his office. The power of appointing the marshal 
of the king’s bench is in the crown. 

Marshal of the King’s House, or knight 
marshal, an English officer, whose business, ac- 
cording to Fleta, is to execute the commands 
and decrees of the lord steward, and to have 
tlie custody of prisoners committed by the court 
of verge. Under him are six marshal’s men, wlio 
are properly the king’s hailifi’s, and urrest in the 
verge orthe court, when a warrant is hacked by 
the board of green-cloth. The court where 
causes of this kind, between man and man, are 
tried, is called the marshalsea, and is under the 
knight marshal. See Mausiialsea. This is 
also (he name of the prison in Southwark : the 
reason of which may probably be, that (lie mar- 
shal of the king’s house was wont to sit there in 
judgment, or keep his prison. 

Marshal (Thomas), a learned English divine 
in the seventeenth century, educated at Oxford, 
'fills city being garrisoned, upon the breaking 
out of the civil wars, he bore anus for the king, 
lie afterwards had several successive preferments 
in the church; and died in Lincoln College, of 
wliich he was rector. By his will he left.all his 
hooks and MSS, to the University of Oxford, and 
money to Lincoln College for the maintenance of 
tliree scholars. lie was a4ioted critic, especially 
in the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon tongues ; and 
emiuent for his piety. He wrote, 1. Ohserva- 
tinnes in Evangeliorum \'er.sioncs per antiquos 
duos, Goth, scilicet et Anglo-Sax.. ic. 2. Noteftj 
un the Church Catechism, J«.c. 

Marshall (Stephen) a preshyterian divine, 
of some eminence in the middle i)f the seven- 
tceiuli century. He was horn at ( lodnianchester, 
in Huntingdonshire, and was educated at Ema- 
nuel (’ollege, Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees of B. A. and B. Ik He became minister 
ot I'inchfield in Essex; but, on the triumph of 
the puritan party, settled in London. The 
quaint Fuller says, * In the late long lasting 
parlianient, no man %vas more gracious with the 
Principal meinbers thcieof. !n their sickness 


he was their confessor, in their assembly their 
councellour, in their treaties their chaplain, in 
their disputations their champion.’ He died in 
1655, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
He was one of the authors of Sinectymnuus, and 
wrote a Treatise on Justification, which is still read. 

MARSHALLING a Coat, in heraldry, is the 
disposal of several coats of arms belonging to 
distinct families in one and the same escutcheon 
or shield, together with their ornaments, parts, 
and appurtenances. 

MARSHALSFiA, the Court or, and the pa- 
lace court at Westminster, though two distinct 
courts, are freiiucntly confounded together. The 
former was originally holden before the steward and 
marshal of the king’s house, and was instituted 
to administer justice between the king’s domes- 
tic servants, that they might not be drawn into 
other courts, and thereby the king lose their 
service. It was formerly lield in the aula regis ; 
and, when that was subdivided, remained a dis- 
tinct jurisdiction, holding plea of all trespasses 
committed within the verge of the court, where 
only one of the parties is in the king’s domestic 
service (in which case the inquest shall be 
taken by a jury of the country); and of all 
debts, contracts, and covenants, where both of 
the contracting parties belong to the royal house- 
hold ; and then the inquest shall be composed 
of men of the household only. By act of 13 
Rich. IT. stat. 1, c. 3. (in aflirmance of the com- 
mon law), the verge of the court in this respect 
extends for twelve miles round the king’s place 
of residence. And, us this tribunal was never 
subject to (lie jurisdiction of the chief justiciary, 
no writ of error lay from it (though a court of 
record) to the king’s bench, but only to parlia- 
ment, till the statutes of .5 Edw. III., c. 2, and 
10 Kdw. HI., stat. 2, c. 3. which allowed such 
writ of error before the king in his place. But 
this court being ambulatory, and obliged to fol- 
low the king in all bis progresses, so that, by the 
removal of the household, actions were fre- 
c|uently discontinued, and doubts having arisen 
as to the extent of its jurisdiction, king Charles 
L, in the sixth year of his reign, by his letters 
patent, erected a new court of record, called the 
curia ])alatii, or palace-court, to be held before 
the steward of the household and knight marshal, 
and the .stew'ard of the court, or his deputy; 
with jurisdiction to hold plea of all manner of 
])crsonal actions whatsoever, wliich shall arise 
between any parties within twelve miles of his 
majesty’s palace at Whitehall. ’Hie court is now 
held once a week, together with the ancient court 
of marshalsea, in the borough of Southw^ark ; 
and a writ of error lies from llnmcc to the court 
of king’s bench. But, if the cause is of any consi- 
derable consequence, it is usually removed on 
its first commencement, together with the cus- 
tody of the defendant, cither into the king’s bench 
or common pleas, by a writ of habeas corpus cum 
causft; and tlie inferior business of the court 
has of late years been much reduced by the new 
courts of conscience erected in the environs of 
London ; in consideration of which the four 
counsel belonging to th(?se courts had salaries 
granted them for their lives, by stat. 23 Geo. 
II.c. 27. 
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MAllSHAM (Sir John), a learned English 
writer in the seventeenth century. He studied 
the law in the middle temple, and was sworn one 
of the six clerks in the court of chancery in 1638. 
In the bej^innir.g of the civil wars he followed 
the kins? to Oxford; for which he was deprived 
of his place by the parliament at Westminster, 
and plundered. After the death of the king he 
returned to London ; corapoundeil, among other 
royalists, for his real estate; and betook himself 
wholly to liis studies and a retired life, the fruits 
of which were some excellent works. He wrote 
Hiatriba Chronulogica ; Chronieus Canon, yKgyp- 
ticus, Ebraicus, Gneens, ike. He died in 1685. 

MAllSII-MAHlGOJd'), ii.s. 1 /ai. populago. 
A flower consisting of several leaves, ])laeed cir- 
cularly, and expanding in form of a rose, in the 
middle of which rises the pointal, which becomes 
a membraneous fruit. 

And set soft hyacinths with iron-hlue. 

To shade mursh'nKirujulds of shining hue. Drpden. 

Marsh Mariooi.o. S(*c Camha. 

Marsh Uockkt. See Sisymi\riuat. 

MAllSI, an ancient nation of Germany, who 
afterwards settled in Italy, where they occupied 
the territory in the environs of the Encine Lake. 
They at first proved inimical to the Homans, but 
in process of lime they became its firmest sup- 
porters. They were allowed by the Homans to 
be the most intrepid soldiers of tlieir legions 
when in friendship, and the most formidable of 
their enemies when at variance ; and it was a 
common saying, that Home could neither triumph 
over the Marsi nor witliout them. They arc par- 
ticularly celebrated for their courage and intre- 
pidity during the civil war, which from them 
was named the Marsian war. The contributions 
made to support the interests of Rome, and the 
liumbei of men whicli they continually supplied 
to the republic, rendered them bold and aspiring ; 
and they claimed, with the rest of the Italian 
states, a share of the honors and jirivileges of 
Homan citizens. This petition, though supported 
by the interest, the eloquence, and the integrity 
of the tribune Drusus, was received with con- 
tempt by the Homan senate; upon which, in 
A. U. C. 662, the Marsi put themselves at the 
head of the social war, one of the most obstinate 
and dangerous oppositions ever made to thc])ro- 
gress of the Homan power. They obtained 
several victories, but were at last defeated ; 
though the war was not terminated but by a grant 
of those privileges which the senate had refused. 

MAHSIGLI (Lewis Ferdinand, count), an 
Italian, descended from an ancient and noble 
family, was born at Llologna in 1658. He ac- 
quired great knowledge in the ait of war and 
fortification; served under Leopold .11. against 
tlie Turks, by whom he was taken prisoner in 
16r^;i, but redeemed in 1664. In the Spanish 
succession war, Marsi gli, being in the fortress of 
•Brisac, surrcnclpred it to the duke of Hurgundy 
, ill' 1703, though it was thoupht able to hold out 
IWuch ionger; ho was therefore stripped of all 
hjs commissions, and had his sword broken over 
him ; and the commander Arco was beheaded. 
Marsjgli now sought consolation in the .sciences, 
and fouiidod the institute of Uologha. lie had 
formed a rich collection of instruments, astrono- 


mical and chemical, plans of fortiftcations, mo- 
dels of machines, &c., all which he presented to 
the senate of Bologna in 1712, forming at the 
same time out of them the institute of the arts 
and sciences. His object was principally to pro- 
mote the improvement of various branches of 
science, viz. astronomy, chemistry, natural his- 
tory, physics, and military architecture. He 
spared no pains nor expense in obtaining instni- 
iiients adapted to the illustration and advance- 
ment of science, and having obtained the pope’s 
consent to a new foundation, and having fixed 
its laws and regulations, he solemnly confirmed 
the gift in 1712. The senate of Bologna pur- 
chased the principal palace in the city for its 
accommodation, and an observatory was erected 
in it, and professors were appointed. The gra- 
titude of his fellow-citizens, for this and other 
liberal acts ])erformed for them, was expressed 
in a decree for phiciiighis statue in some cuii.spi- 
cuous situation, but be steadily refused the 
honor. He also founded a printing-house, and 
furnished it with the best types for Latin, (iroek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, which he presented in 1723 
to the Dominicans at Bologna, on condition of 
their printing all the writings of the institute at 
prime cost ; this w'as called the printing house 
of 8t. Thomas Aquinas. After this he visited 
Holland and England, and in the course of his 
journey formed an acquaintance with Newton 
and Halley, Boerhaave and Muschenbroeck ; he 
became a member of the Royal Society of hoi;- 
doii, and returned laden Avith books and speci- 
mens of natural history for the institute. At 
Amsterdam, the booksellers agreed to print the 
work which he had been preparing several years, 
and which was published under the title of 
Historic Physique do la Mer, in the year 1725. In 
the following year he printed another great work, 
which was regarded as the most valuable of all 
his publications, entitled Danubius Pamionico- 
Mysicus, in 6 voU. fol. This is a description of 
the Danube in its Hungarian and Turkish course. 
His other writings on philosophical subjects are 
numerous and valuable, in Latin, Italian, and 
Erench. He died in 1730. 

MAHSOJJ.AEH (.fames), a French hjstdrian, 
born in Paris, 1647. He wrote a Life of Cardi- 
nal Ximmies, 2 vols. 2. History of llenry VI 1. 
king of England, 2 vols. 3. History of the In- 
quisition ; all in 12rno. 4. A Life Of St. Francis. 
He died archdeacon of Usez, 172^i 

MAHSYAS, in fabulous histo^,,a cefebrated 
musician of Celaonae, in Phrygia, son of Olym- 
pus, or of liyagnis, or (Kag5i||, He was so 
skilful in playing on the flute, fhict be is generally 
deemed the inventor of it. According to some, 
he found it when Minerva had- throw*! it aside, 
on account of the distortion gf her fa^ when slie 
played upon it. Marsyas way enametired of Cy- 
bele, and travelled with her as . far as Nys^t 
where he challenged Apollo to a trial of lui* 
skill as a musician. 'Ihe god accepted the 
challenge, and it was mutually agreed that he 
who was defeated should be flead alive by 
conqueror. The Mmses, or. (according to Dio- 
dorus), the inhabitants of Nysa, were appointed 
umpires. Each i0xerted his utmost skilh 
the victory with^feuch difficulty was adjudged 
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to Apollo. The god upon this tied his antagonist 
to a tree, and Head him alive.. See Apollo. 
The death of Marsyas was universally lamented ; 
the Fauns, Satyrs, and Dryads, wept at his fate ; 
and from their abundant tears arose a river of 
Phrygia, well known by the name of Marsyas. 
Marsyas is often represented on monuments, 
tied with his hands behind his back to a tree, 
while Apollo stands before him with his lyre. 
In independent cities, among the ancients, the 
statue of Marsyas was generally erected in the 
forum, to represent the intimacy which ^subsisted 
between Bacchus and Marsyas as the emblems 
of liberty. At CclaEna* the skip of Marsyas was 
shown to travellers. ^ 

MART, n. s. Sc v. a. Belg. and Teut. marchty 
or contracted from Market, which see. A place 
or time of public sale and traffic : bargain ; pur- 
chase : to purchase or sell. 

Christ could not suffer that the temple should serve 
for a place of mart, nor the apostle of Christ that the 
( liurch should be made an inn. hooker. 

If any horn at Ephesus 
lie seen at Syracusan marts and fairs, 

He dies. , Shakspeare. 

I play a merchant’s part, 

And venture madly on a desjrcratc ymrt. Id. 

Cassius, you yourself 
Do sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. . Id. Julius Ccesar, 

Eze('hiel, in the description of Tyre, ami the ex- 
ceeding trade that it had with all the lOast as the only 
mnvl town, reciteth both the people with whom they 
coininercc, and also what commodities every country 
yielded. Raleigh. 

Many come to a great mart of the best horses. « 

Temple, 

The French, since the accession of the Spanish 
monarchy, supply with cloth tlie best mart we had in 
Europe. Addison. 

Slvcfll pompous banquets swell with such a prize'? 
And the bowl journey round his ample size ; 

Or the debating merchants share the prey 

And various limbs to various marts convey. Youmj. 

A Mart is a great fair held every year for 
buying an^ selling goods. Public marts, with 
the tolls thereunto belonging, can only be set up 
by virtue of the king^s grant, or by long and iin- 
tnernorial usage and prescription, which presup- 
poses sdeh a grant. 

Mart, Letters of, written for Letters or 
Mauc^ue, which sec. 

No man needs letters of mart against one that is 
AH open' pirate of other men’s credit. 3Ian'eU. 

MARTEAU, the name given by French natu- 
ralists to a peculiar species of oysters, called also 
niallftam by others. It is one of the most curious 
shells in the world. Its figure is that of a ham- 
r^ier, with a very long head, or rather of a pick- 
It has a body of moderate thicktiess, and 
two long arms. It is of a brownish color, with 
a beautiful tinge of a violet-blue. Notwithstanding 
the strange shape of these shells, they close very 
exactly. 

Martha, Santa, a province of Colombia, 
South America, bounded on the west by Cartha- 
geiia, from which it is separated by the great 
nver Magdalena ; on the north by the Spanish 
Main or Carribbean S^'a ; on Hie east by Mara- 
and the Rio dc la ilaclitij ^on the south 


by Santa Fe. It is about 300 miles in length, 
and 200 in breadth, and full of lofty and im- 
practicable mountains, which form part of the 
ridge of the Caraccas. Many of these rise to tlie 
enormous elevation of 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is for the most part of a 
moist and hot temperature, but the winds from 
the cold and elevated regions serve, in some de- 
gree, to moderate the heat of the plains. It pro- 
duces tobacco, cotton, palm wine, cacao, Brasil 
wood, sugar, vatulla, and maize, and a tree whose 
leaves afford a substance used here as soap. The 
mines here are of little importance. The ])carl 
fishery was formerly carried on at Carrizal, about 
forty miles east of St. Martha, and was very pro- 
ductive. It is still followed on different parts 
of the coast. The valleys feed immense herds 
of cattle, and some mules are reared. The pro- 
vince is watered by the Magdalena, Santa Mar- 
tha, and Pompatao. 

Martha, Sa\ta, the capital of the above 
province, is situated near the Guaira, which 
supplies it with excellent water. It has a large 
and convenient harbour, protected by lofty 
ridges, a fertile neighbourliood, and has in front 
a round hill tlcfending it on the side of the 
mountains. This city, founded in 15/i4, was 
made the magazine of Ximenes de (Juesada, from 
whence he explored and conquered Granada. 
Sir Francis Drake reduced it to ashes in 1590. 
The harbour has two forts ; but the town has de- 
clined of late years. It is 100 miles north-east 
of ( 'arthagena. 

Martha’s Vjkeyard, an island of the United 
States, near the coast of New England, belonging 
to Duke’s county, Massachusetts. It is nine- 
teen miles long, and from two to ten broad. The 
greatest part is low, level, and comparatively 
barren; but Indian corn is raised for exporta- 
tion, and rye in sufficient (pianlities for the con^ 
sumption. The trees on the island are small ; 
the principal manufactures arc those of wool and 
salt. The ii»land contains three towns, Edgar- 
towii, Eisbury, and Chilmark. Eight miles south 
of Ealmouth, nnd twelve W. S. W. of Nantucket. 

MAR'TIAL, m/;. \ Yr. martial ; Eat. mar- 

M A r' i 1 A LI ST, n. s. 5 tialis. Warlike ; given to 
war ; brave : a warrior or fighter. 

Into my fctblc breast 

Come gently, but not with Ihril mighty rage 

Wherewith the martial troopcs thou dost infest 
And hearts of great heroes dost enrage. 

Faerie Queere. 

Let his neck answer for it, if there is any martial 
law in the world. Shakspeure. Henry V. 

They proceeded in a kind of martial justieo with 
enemies, offering them llieir law before they drew fiicii 
sword. Bacon 

The quern of martiaJs, 

And Mars himself conducted them. 

Chapman, 

IMany brave adventurous spirits fell for love of her; 
amongst others the high-hearted martialisi, who first 
lost Ins hands, then one of his chiefest limbs, and 
lastly his life. Hoteel. 

Sift 

His thousands, in what martial equipage 

They issue forth ! Steel bows and shafts their anns 

Of equal clrcad in flight or in ])ursuit. 3filton 

The natures of tlic fixed stars are a&trologically 
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differenced by llie planets, and esteemed martial or 
jovial according to the colours whereby they answer 
these planets. Bacon. 

Ills subjects called aloud for war ; 

But peaceful kings o’er martial people set. 

Each other’s poi/e and counterbalance are. 

Di'yden, 

When our country’s cause provokes to arms. 

How martial musick every bosom warms. Pope. 

The army of the sciences hath been of late, with 
a word of martial discipline, drawn into its cdose 
order, so that a view or a muster may he taken of 
it with abundance of expedition. Swift. ' 

There, where a sceptered Pictish shade 
Stalked round his ashes lowly laid, 

I marked a martial race, pourtrayed 

In colours strong ; 

Bold, soklier-fcatured. undismayed 

They strode along. 

Bynm. 

Martial, in ihe old chemichal nomenclature, 
was often used to ex])ress preparations of iron. 

Sec ClIEMISTRY. 

Martial Law is llio law of war that de- 
pends upon tiie just but arbitrary will and plea- 
sure of the king, or his lieutenant ; for, though 
the king doth not make any laws but by (common 
consent in parliament, yet, in time of war, by 
reason of the necessity of it to guard against 
dangers that often arise, be usetli absolute power, 
so that bis word is a law. But the martial law 
(according to chief Justice Hale) is in reality not 
a law, but something indulged rather than allowed 
as a law; and it relates only to members of the 
army, being never intended to be exeouted on 
others, who ought to be ordered and governed 
by the laws to which they are subject, lliougb it 
be a time of war. And Ihe exorcise of martial 
law, whereby any person might lose his life, or 
member, or liberty, may not be penuitted in 
time of peace, when the king’s courts arc open 
for all persons to receive justice. 

MARTI ALIS (Marcus Valerius), a celebrated 
Latin poet, born at Bilbilis, in Arragon, was 
one of tlie equestrian order. He went to Rome 
at the age of twenty-one, and st;n<l there thirty- 
five years, under (ialba and the succeeding 
emperors, till the reign of Trajan; and, having 
acquired the esteem of Titus and Domitian, he 
was created tribune. But, finding that lie was 
neglected by Trajan, be returned to Bilbilis, 
where he married a w'ife, and lived with her 
several years, lie commends her, as being alone 
sufficient to supply the want of every thing he 
en joyed at Rome. ‘ Roinnm tu mihi sola facis,’ 
says he, Lib. xii. Kpig. *21, She appears like- 
wise to have been a ladvnf a very large fortune; 
for, in Lib. xii. Kpig. 3L be extols the magnifi- 
cence of the bouse and gardens be bad received 
from her. There are still extant fourteen books 
of his epigrams, many of which arc excellent; 
many are of the middling kind ; but, as he said 
of his own works, 

8uat liona, sunt qiucdam mcdlocria, sunt mala plura. 
There is also ascribed to him a w'ork on the 
'^spectacles of the amphitheatre ; but the most 
learned critics think it was not written by Mar- 
tial. The best editions of Martial are those in 
Usum Delphini, 4to., Taris, 1617, and cum Notis 
Variorum, 


MARTIN, n. s . ^ a i • » 

Akmdof 

Mar'/let. ^svvaiiow. 

This guest of Summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet^ does approve, 

By his loved niansioiiaiy, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly htsre. No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, hut this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 

AV here they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
'I’hc air is delicate. Shahpeave, Macfmlu 

A churchwarden, to express St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, caused to he engraved on the communion rup 
a martin, a bird like a, sitting upon a niok- 

hill between two Beacham. 

As in a drought the thirsty creatures cry. 

And gape upon the gathered clouds for rain ; 

Then first the martlet meets it in the sky, 

And with wet wings joys all the feathered train, 

Bryden. 

Martin, in ornithology. See Hirundo. 

Martin, in zoology. See Mustela. 

Martin (Benjamin), one. of the most emi- 
nent artists and mathematicians of his age, was 
born in 1704. After publishing a variety of in- 
genious treatises, and particularly a periodiciil 
work entitled Martin’s (Jeneral Magazine of \rts 
and Sciences, and carrying on for many years ;i 
very extensive trade as an optician and globe- 
maker ill Elect Street, the infirmities of age v ujm- 
pelled him to withdraw from the active part of 
business. Trusting to the integrity of others, lit, 
though previously possessed of a capital more 
than sufficient to pay all his debts, became a 
bankrupt. In a fit of despair he attempted to 
destroy himself, and the wound, though not im- 
mediately mortal, hastened his death, which hap- 
pened February 19th, 1782, in his scventy-eightli 
year. He had a valuable collection of fossils and 
curiosities, which, after his death, were sold by 
auction much below their value. Ilis principal 
publications are, The Philosophical Grammar, 
1735, 8vo. ; A new, complete, and univ(?rsal 
System of Decimal Arithmetic, 1735, 8vo.; Tlit 
Young Student’s Memorial Book, or Patent Li- 
brary, 1735, 8vo. ; Description and Pse of both 
tlic (Rohes, the Annillary Sphere and Orrery, 
Trigonometry, ike., 1735, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Memoirs 
of the Academy of Paris, 1740, 5 vols.; System 
of the Newtonian Philosophy, 1759, 3 voh. ; 
New Klements of Optics, 1759; Mathematical 
Jnstitulions, viz. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
and Fluxions, 1759 ; Natural History of England, 
with a map of each County, 1759, 2 vols.; Phi- 
lology, and Philosophical (geography, 1759; 
Mathematical Institutions, 1764, 2 vols.; Lives 
of Philosophers, with their Inventions, &c.,l764; 
Introduction to the Newtonian Philosophy, 1765; 
Institutions of Astronomical Calculations, 2 parts, 
1765; Description and Use ^of the Air-pump, 
1766; Description of the Torricellian Barometer, 
1706; Appendix to the Description and Use uf 
the (Rohe, 1766; Philosophia Britannica, 1770, 
3 vols. ; Gentleman and Lady’s Philosophy, 3 
vols,; Miscellaneous Correspondence, 4 vols.; 
System of Philology ; Philosophical Geography; 
Magazine complete, 14 vols.; Principles uf 
Pump-work ; Theory of the Hydrometer ; Doc- 
trine of Logavitliins. 
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Martin (St.), was bom at Sabaria in Pan- 
noiiia, in <b(? beginning of the fourth century, 
ilis father was a military tribune ; and he him- 
ii(df was obliged to carry arms. Soon after, being 
baptised, he renounced the military profession 
for the monastic. After passing many years in 
solitude, he returned to Pannonia, converted his 
mother, and with great zeal opposed the Arians, 
who governed the church in Illyria, for which he 
was publicly whipt. He afterwards retired to 
the neighbourhood of Poictiers, where he re- 
inaiiiud, till he was elected bishop of Tours in 
the year 374. He built the cch.'brated monastery 
of Marmoutier, near Tour.!, between the Loire 
and a steep rock. He afterwards became the 
apostle of all (Jaul; diffused the doctrines of 
Christianity among the heathens, and destroyed 
their temples. The emperor Valentinian, and 
the tyrant Maximus, treated him with dis- 
tinguished honor. He used liis influence with 
tlie latter to preserve the Priscillianists, who were 
prosecuted oy Tthace and Idace, bishops of 
Spain, lie died at Candes, Nov. 8th, 397; or, 
as others say, on the 11th November, 400. He 
is the first of the saints confessors whom the 
r.atin church idolised by offering public prayers 
to him. His life is written in elegant Latin by 
Fortunatus, and Sulpitius Severus, one of his 
disciples. 

Martin (St.), an island of the West Indies, 
in long. 63® 8' W. and lat. 18® 4' N., is five 
leagues long, cast and west, and three broad. 
Though the soil is stony, light, and badly water- 
ed it is tolerably fertile, producing tlie best 
tobacco of t^he Caribbees : in its woods is the 
candle tree, whose splinters lighted give a fra- 
grant smell, with several trees affording gums. 
The north side was occupied by the French, an<l 
the south by the Dutch ; the former, about forty 
years since, were 400 white families and 10,000 
slaves ; the Dutch only sixty families and ‘200 
slaves. The chief place of the latter is on the 
north-west sidle, and is named the Harbour ; it 
is defended by a small fort. On. the south-east 
side are three salt ponds, affording a consider- 
able quantity of this object for commerce. Tlie 
small islands attached to St. Martin are, Mid- 
dleburg Key, close to the north point, and the 
four Mangrove Keys on the east. 

MAIITINIQUE, or Maiitinico, one of the 
largest of the Caribbee Islands, is thirty-six 
miles long and seventeen broad. The south 
coast presents high and steep mountains, without 
wood. Irregular ramificathms of these moun- 
tains cross the general chain, and, projecting into 
the sea, form bays, called by the French Cul§ de 
Sac. It is about fifty miles from north-west to 
south-east, about sixteen broad, and 140 in cir- 
cumference. Three mountains rise above the 
smaller eminences: the highest bearing indc- 
jible marks of a volcano. The woods with which 
it is covered continually attract the clouds, and 
occasion noxious damps, which contribute to 
it inaccessible, while the two others are in 
most parts cultivated. From these issue the many 
springs that water the island, and which are 
changed into torrents on the slightest storm. 
A he principal prod actions are sugar, coffee, 
cassia, cotton, indigr, cocoa, ginger, fkc. It is 


well adapted to trade, from the number of its 
bays and harbours, which possess the advantage 
of affording a certain shelter from the hurricanes 
of these liililudes. With all these advantage.s, 
however, Martiuico, thougli in greater forward- 
ness than the other French colonies, had made 
but little progress at the end of the seventeenth 
century. In 1700 it contained only 6.597 whites. 
The sav.ages, mulattoes, and free negroes, men, 
women, and children, .amouiiled to 507. Tlio 
mitnber of slaves to 14, .566. In 1732 the black 
population amounted to 72,000, and the value 
of the exports to £700,000 per annum. This 
trade annually brought into tlie ])orts of the 
island 200 ships from France, fourteen or fifteen 
lilted out by the mother country for the coast of 
(jiiinea, sixty from C.'anada, ten or twelve from 
the islands of JMargarilta and Trinidad ; besides 
the Lnglish and Dutch ships that came to carry 
on a smuggling trade. Tlie navigation from the 
island to tlie northern colonics, the Spanish con- 
tinent, and to the Windward Islands, employed 
130 vessels from twenty to seventy tons burden, 
manned with 600 Kuropeaii sailors of all na- 
tions, and 1.500 slaves long inured to the sea 
service. The war of 1744 terminated this pros- 
perity ; and Martinico fell into the hands of the 
F.uglish : the island was soon after infcstixl with 
vast swTirms of ants, which destroyed every 
vegetable. It was restored in July 1763, six- 
teen months after it had been conquered, but 
deprived of all its means of prosperity. In 
1709, 1788, and 1810, the exports and imports 
were : — 

Imports. Exports. 

1709, £.588,412 £.530,631 

1788, 1,105,111 1,201,875 

1810, 035,664 701,773 

In 1794 Martinico was taken by the British 
under Sir .lobit .lervis and Sir Charles Grey, 
and restored to the French at the treaty of 
Amiens in 1002. It was again taken by the 
British on the 24th of February 1800, and once 
more reverted to its former masters at the general 
peace in 1815. The population according to a 
return m.ade to the house of commons in 1810, 
when it was in possession of the British, was: — 
Slaves . . . 78.577 

Free persons of color . 8,630 

Number of white inhabitants 9,206 

96,413 

Fort Royal, the chief place, is on the middle 
of the west side, on a narrow neck of land pro- 
jecting out from the bottom of a deep bay. 
This neck, which bends round in the form of a 
man’s arm, together with another called Monk’s 
Island, forms a safe harbour, the entrance of 
which is protected by forts on each point, whose 
fires cross. The harbour is also commanded by 
Fort Botirbon, on a bill, behind the town. The 
situation is unhealthy, being surrounded by 
marshes. 

St. Pierre, seven leagues north-west of Port 
Royal, is the second place of the island: its 
road is open, and consequently unsafe in the 
hurricane months ; and besides ships are obliged 
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to anchor a considerable distance from the 
town. The latter is built on a narrow strip of 
low land, which forms the beach ; the hills rising 
so closely behind it, as nearly to overhang the 
houses. It contains three streets parallel to the 
beach, and some transverse ones ; but tliesc 
latter are so steep as not to admit carriages. 
The hills are furrowed by deep ravines, through 
which descend little torrents, the waters of which 
are conducted through the streets, and both keep 
thorn clean and refresh the atmosphere, which 
would otherwise be intensely hot, from the sea 
breeze being interrupted by the hills. The 
houses are plain, built of stone, and with one 
or two stories. Trinity Bay, on the west side 
of the island, has safe anchorage in the hurricane 
months. It has a flourishing town. 

llobert’s Bay, on the east, is a good port, 
formed by two islands. Off the north-west 
point is a large rock, called the l*earl ; and off 
the south-west three-quarters of a mile, anotlier 
called the Diamond (Devil Island, or Isle de 
Barque of the French), which has the shape of 
a sugar loaf, with the lop broken off, and has 
only a boat’s passage between it and the main. 
This rock is 600 feet high, and one mile in cir- 
cumference. Tlie south, south-west, and oast 
sides are inaccessible, rising perpendicularly 
from the sea ; and the west side, where is the 
only landing, is lined by breakers. It was taken 
pos.^ession of by the English in 1804, while 
blockading Martinique; and, with immense 
labor, three batteries mounting twenty-four 
pounders were constructed on it, to command 
the whole bay. 

MiVRTINMAS, n. s. Martin and mass. The 
feast of St. Martin; the eleventh of November; 
often corrupted to martilmass or martlemas. 

Mariilmas beef doth bear good tacke. 

When countrey folke do dainties lackc. 

Timer, 

Marti.lts, in heraldry, little binls represented 
without feet; and used as a difference or mark 
of distinction for younger brothers, to put them 
in mind, says Guillirn, that they are to trust to 
the wings of virtue and merit, in order to raise 
themselves, and not to their feet, they having 
little land to set their foot on. See Hebalduy. 

MARTYN (Henry), an able and interesting 
missionary, born at Truro in Cornwall, in 1781, 
was educated at the grammar-school of Truro, 
and removed, in 1797, to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He xvas chosen fellow in 1802. 
The following year he took orders; and in 1805 
went, as a chaplain to the East India Company, 
to Xitdia. Here he distinguished himself by his 
rapid acquirement of the Sanscrit ; translated the 
Common Prayer into Hindoslance; and per- 
formed divine service publicly in that language. 
From India he preceded to Shiraz in Persia; 
had conferences with the most learned Mahoinme- 
dan doctors; and translated the Psalms aud New 
Tflitameut into the Persian tongue. His health 
failing, he died of a decline, OQ his road to 
England, October 16th, 1812. 

MARTYN1A> in botany, a genus of theangios^ 
permia ordci, and didynamia class of plants; 
natural order tenth| personals? : cal. quinquefid : 


COR. ringent: caps, ligneous, covered with a 
bark, with a hooked beak, trilocular, and bi- 
valved. There are four species; both tender 
herbaceous, flowery plants of South America* 
one an annual, the other a perennial, rising Witk 
erect stalks, from a foot to two feet high, gar- 
nished with oblong simple leaves, and terminated 
by short s])ikes of large monopetalous, bell- 
shaped flowers, of blue and purple colors. They 
flower in July and August, and are very orna- 
mental, but require always to be kept in the 
hottest parts of the stove. 

MARTYR, n. s, ^ Fr. martyr ; Gr. /xaprvp, 
MAR'TYiiDOM,u.a. f a witness. One who hy 
Marty rol'ogy, I his death bears witness to 
Marty rol'ooi ST. J the truth, (see the ex- 
tract from South :) hence a sufferer in any cause; 
to put to death for virtue or religion : martyr- 
dom, the act of dying as, or testimony of, a mar- 
tyr ; martyrology and martyrologist are, respec- 
tively, a history or historian of martyrdoms. 

If an infidel should pursue to death aii hcretick 
professing (Miristianity only for Christian profession 
sake, could we deny unto him the honour of wmr/i/r- 
doin ? Jluoker, 

You could not beg for grace. 

Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you ; 

'I’liis one hand yet is left to cut your throats. 

Shakspean. 

Now that he hath left no higher degree of eaithly 
honour, he intends to crown their inuocency with the 
glory of murtyrUom. Bacon. 

If to every common funeral, 

By your eyes martyrfd, such grace were allowed, 
Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. 

Suckling. 

Prayers and tears may serve a good man’s turn ; if 
not to cow^uer as a soldier, yet to suffer as a nuirtyr. 

King CharUs* 

Herod, whose unblest 

Hand, O ! what dares not jealous greatness'! tore 
A thousand sweet babes from their mother’s breast, 
The blooms of martyrdom, Cruahaw^ 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Hcroiok deemed, chief mastery to dissect, 

^Vith long aud tedious havock, fabled knights 
In battles feigned ; the better fortitude 
Of patience and heroick martyrdom 
Unsung. Milton. 

'I’hus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be 
silenced. Browne. 

In the Roman martyrology we find Rt one time 
many thousand martyrs destroyed by Dioclesian, 
being met together in a church, rather^ flian escaji® 
by offering a little incense at their coining out. 

< Stillingfieet 

Nearer heaven his virtues shone mtth bright, 

Like rising flames expanding in their height, 

The martyr's glory crowned the soldier’s fight. 

Bryden. 

What mists of providence arc these 1 
So saints, by supernatural power set free, 

Arc left at last in martyrdom to 'die. 

To be a martyr signifies only to witness the truth 
of Christ ; but the witnessing of the truth was then 
so generally attended with persecution, that martyr^ 
dim now signifies not only lb witness, but to witness 
by death. * Sontfi’s 5ermn»5. 

The first martyr for Christianity was encouragedi 
in his last moments, by a vision of that divine per- 
son for whom he suffered. Add^i» 

Martyred with the gout. 
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Socrates, 

Truth's oarly champion, martyr for his God. 

Thompson. 

Mabtvii properly signifies a witness, and is 
applied, by way of eminence, to those who suffer 
in witness of the truth of the gospel. The Chris- 
tian church has abounded in martyrs, and history 
is filled with accounts of their singular constancy 
and fortitude under the cruellest torments human 
nature was capable of suffering. The primitive 
Christians were accused by their enemies of pay- 
ing a sort of divine worship to the martyrs. 
Thus when the Jews, at the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, desired the heathen judge not to suffer the 
Christians to carry off' his body, lest they should 
leave their crucified master and worship him in 
his stead, the Christians of the Smyrna church 
answered, ‘ we can neither forsake Christ nor 
worship any other; for we worship him as the 
Son of God, but love the martyrs as the disciples 
and followers of the Lord, for the great aftection 
they have shown to their King and Master.* A 
similar answer was given at the martyrdom of 
Fructuosus, in Spain, by Eulogius his deacon. 
Many of the Christians of this period believed 
that the martyrs enjoyed very singular privileges; 
that upon their death they were immediately ad- 
mittea to a state of bliss, while other souls waited 
for the completion of their happiness till the day 
of judgment, &c. The churches built over the 
graves of the martyrs, and called by their names, 
to preserve the memory of their sufferings, were 
distinguished by the title martyrum confessio, 
or memoria. The festivals of the martyrs are of 
very ancient date in the Christian church, and 
took their rise about the time of Polycarp, who 
suffered martyrdom about the year 168 . On 
these days the Christians met at the graves of the 
martyrs, and offered thanksgivings to (iod for 
the examples they had afforded them : they cele- 
brated the eucharist, and gave alms to the poor; 
whicli, together vtjith a panegyrical oration or 
sermon, and reading the acts of the martyrs, 
wi re llie spiritual exercises of those anniversaries. 
Of the sayings, sufferings, and deaths of the mar- 
tyrs we have but very little left, the greatest part 
of them having been destroyed during the dread- 
ful persecution carried on by Dioclcsiau for ten 
years against the Christians ; when diligent search 
was made after their books and papers, and all 
that were found were burnt, Eusebius, indeed, 
composed a martyrology, but it has been lost; 
and those since compiled are received with just 
caution. From the eighth century, several Greek 
and Latin writers endeavoured to make up the 
loss by compiling, with vast labor, account^ of 
tlie lives and actions of the ancient martyrs, but 
which consist of little else than a series of fables. 

Martyr (Peter), a celebrated divine, born in 
Florence in 1500 . He studied philosophy and 
the languages at Padua and Bononia, was a regu- 
lar Augustine in the monastery of Fiscoli, and 
was esteemed one of the best preachers in Italy. 
The works of Zuin^ius and Bucer gave him a 
good opinion of the Protestants, ancl his conver- 
sation with Valdez confirmed it. v-IIe'lbr some 
hme preached that doctrine at Rome in private; 
hut. being impeached, ffed to Naples, and thence 
to I^cca, where he b»‘ought direr to tne protes- 


tanl interest Emanuel Tremellius, Cclsus, Marti- 
nengas, Paul Lasicius, and Jeremiah Zanchy. 
He was sent for to England by king Edward VI., 
and made professor of divinity at Oxford in 
1549. In queen Mary’s reign he returned to 
Strasburgh, and was present at the conference of 
Poissy. He differed from Calvin concerning 
Christ’s presence in the eucharist. lie wrote u 
great number of works, and died in 1562. 

MAIl'VEIi, n.s. & V. n.'\ Fr. rnet'veiile, wc;*- 
M A r'v ellous, adj. ( veiUcr ; of Lat. niirn- 

Mar'vellously,* ^bilis, miro, to won- 
Mau'vellousn ess, 71 . s. J der. A wonder ; 
astonishing event : to wonder ; be astonished : 
marvellous is, strange ; unusual ; wonderful ; 
incredible; the adv. and ii.s. corresponding. 

This is the Lord's doing ; it is inum'lloas in our 
eyes. Psalms. 

The countries marvelled at thee for thy songs, pio- 
verhs, and parables. Kcclus. xlvii. 17 . 

A marvel it were, if a man could ttspy, in the 
whole scripture, notliing which might breed a proba- 
ble opinion, that divine authority was the some way 
inclinable. JJooker. 

T am scarce in breath, my lord. 

— i\o marvel, you have so bestirred your valour, you 
cowardly rascal ! Shuhspeare. hin}; Lear. 

Vou make me marvel. Shakspeare. 

The army marvelled at it. Jd, 

She has a marvellous white hand, I must confess. 

Jd. 

You look not well, seignior Antonio ; 

'^'ou have too much respect upon the worl<l : 

I’hey lose it that do buy it with much care. 

Believe me, you are marvellously changed. Id. 
JVIinc eyes and ears can witness, with what ap- 
proof and applause divers of the Catholi(*s royal, as 
they are termed, entertained the new translated litur- 
gy of our church ; as marvelling to see such order and 
regular devotion in them, whom they were taught to 
condemn as heretical. Bp. Hall. 

The encouragement of his two late successes, witli 
which he was viarrellously elated. Clarendon. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is superna- 
tural, and especially the machines of the gods. 

Pope*s Preface to the Iliad. 
MARVELL (Andrew), an ingenious writer in 
the seventeenth century, breil at Cambridge. He 
travelled through most of Europe, and was secre- 
tary to the embassy at Constantinople. Ilis first ap- 
pearance in public business at home was as a.ssis- 
tant to Milton when Latin secretary to the protec- 
tor. A little before the Restoration he was chosen 
by his native town, Kingston upon Hull, to sit in 
that parliament, which began at Westminster 
April 25tb, 1660; and is recorded as the last 
member who received the wages anciently paid 
to representatives by their constituents. He sel- 
dom spoke in parliament, but he bad great in- 
fluence without doors upon the members of both 
houses; and made himself very obnoxious to 
the government by his actions and writings : not- 
withstanding which, king Charles II. took great 
delight in his conversation, and tried all means 
to win him over to his side, although Marvell was 
far from being in affluent circumstances. He 
died, not without strong suspicions of being poi- 
soned, in 1678, aged fifty-eight. In 1688 the 
town of Kingston upon Hull contributed a sum 
of money to erect a monument over him in 
the church of St. Giles in the Fields, where 
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he was interred, and an epitapli composed by 
an able hand ; but ilie ministry of that church 
forbad both the inscription and monument to be 
placed there, lie wrote The Rehearsal Trans- 
posed; A short Historical Essay concerning 
General Councils, Creeds, and Impositions in 
Matters of Religion, &c.; also Poems and Let- 
ters. 

MARVELLA, or Marrella, a sea-port town 
of Spain, on the road from (libraltar to Malaga. 
Its harbour is fortified but small, and the town 
is surrounded with walls, having a neat s(|uare, 
and a fountain in the centre. The town house 
and church are good buildings. In the environs 
sugar, wine, cotton, and colfeo, are raised. I'o- 
pulution 8000. Eighty-four miles W. S. W. of 
Granada, and thirty-four N. N. E. of (Jibraltar. 

MARULLl J S (Michael), Tarchanistis, a learned 
Greek who went to Italy, after the taking of Con- 
stantinople. lie wrote poems in Greek and 
liatin. He was a soldier as well as a poet, but 
an atheist, and a great admirer of Lacretius. He 
was drowned in tlie Cfficina in Tuscany. 

MARWAK, a large district of Hindustan, in 
tlic province of Ajmeer, situated between 26® 
and 28® of N. hit. It belongs to the rajepoot 
rajah of Joudpore, whose family have pos- 
sessed it from time immemorial. It is a 
strong, but not a fertile province. See Joi;d- 
eOKE. 

MARY I., queen of England, was eldest 
daughter of Henry \ 111. by his first wife Catha- 
rine of Spain, and born at (ireenwicb, in Febru- 
ary 1,517. Her mother was very careful of her 
education, and j)rovided lier with proper tutors. 
Her first preceptor was the famou.s Linacrc, who 
drew up for her usi; the Rudiments of Grammar, 
and afterwards De emendaiii slructurft. Lutiiii ser- 
moiiis libri sex. On Linacre’s dotath, in her sixth 
year, Lewis Vives, a learned man of Valcnza in 
Spain, became her next tutor ; and composed 
for her De rationc studii puerilis. Under the 
dHrection of these Icarneil men she became mis- 
tress of the Latin language ; and F.rasmus com- 
mends her for her epistles in that language. 
King Edward \T,, her brother, dying on the 6th 
of July 1553, she w’as proclaimed queen the same 
month, and crowned in October. Upon her ac- 
cession she declared, in her speech to the council, 
that she would not persecute her Protestant sub- 
jects ; but in the following month she prohibited 
preaching without a special license ; and, before 
the expiration of three months, the Protestant 
bishops were excluded the house of lords, and 
all the statutes of Edward VI., respecting the 
Protestant religion, were repealed. In July 
1554 she was married to prince Philip of Spain ; 
and began that persecution against the Protes- 
tants for which her memory is so deservedly 
infamous. See Emglamo. Some have supposed, 
that the queen was herself passionate and hu- 
mane ; and that most of those barbaiities were 
commixed by her bishops without her knowledge. 
But among numberless instances that might be 
adduced in, {hoof of the contrary, we need only 
mention hdSf ungrateful treatment of archbishop 
Crantner, who in reality saved her life. Burnet 
says, ^ that her firm adherence to her mother's 
cause and interest, and her backwardness in sub 
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milting to the king her father, were thought crimes 
of such a nature by his majesty, that he came to 
a resolution to put her openly to death ; and that 
when all others were unwilling to run any risk In 
saving her, Cranmer alone ventured upon it,* and 
urged such arguments as prevailed on the old tyrant 
to preserve her. In return for this favor the un- 
grateful bigot condemned and burned the worthy 
prelate for heresy. In 1556 the persecution 
became general ; and Protestants of all ranks 
and ages, and of both sexes, fell victims to 
papal fury. See England. She died November 
7th, 1558, aged forty-three, of an epidemic fever, 
having long previously been a prey, if iCidI to re- 
morse, at least to chagrin, arising from her having 
no children, the absence and unkindnelffi of her 
luisbaud, the loss of Calais, &c. Strype has 
preserved three nieces of hers, viz. 1, A prayer 
against the assaults of vice. 2. A tneditation 
touching adversity. 3. A prayer to be read at 
the hour of death. In Fox’s Acts and Monu- 
ments arc printed eight of her letters to king 1^1- 
vvard and the lords of the council, on her non- 
conformity, and on the imprisonment of her 
chaplain Dr. Mallet. In the Sylloge epistolarum 
are several more of her letters, extremely curious. 
In Hayne’s State Papers are two in Spanish, to 
the emperor C’harles There is also a French 
letter, printed by Strype from the Cottonian 
lilnary, in atiswer to a haughty mandate from 
Philip, when be intended to marry the laefy Eliza- 
beth to the duke of Savoy, against the inclination 
both of the <pieen and Y>rincess ; it is written in 
a most abject manner, and a wretched stylo. She 
likewise translated a considerable part of Kras- 
mus’s paraphrase on St. .lohn's gospel, which 
was completed by Dr. Mullet, and is preserved 
in the first volume of E.rasmus's paraphrase on 
the New Testament : printed at London, 1548, 
in folio. 

Mary I. queen of Scotland, daughter of king 
James V., was born in the royal palace of Tdn- 
liihgow, December 8th, 1542. Her mother was 
Mary, the eldest daughter of Claude duke of 
Guise, and widow of Lewis duke of Longueville. 
Her father dying, a few days after her birtli, she 
scarcely existed before she was hailed (juecii, 
and a regency was appointed, thougli not m the 
most able hands. At six years of age Mary was 
conveyed to France, where she received her edu- 
cation in the court of Henry 11. ; and became 
one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
ladies of her age. She not only spoke the 
French, Italian, and Spanish tongues, with ease 
and propriety, but made herself mistress of the 
dead languages, and devoted much of her time 
to the study of history. Whilst she resided in 
the court of Henry II. her personal charms made 
a deep impression on the Dauphin. The con- 
stable Montmorency in vain opposed their mar- 
riage. The importance of her kingdom to 
France, and the power of her uncles the princes 
of Lorrain, counteracted his intrigues; and the 
Dauphin obtair>ed the most beautiful princess in 
Christendom. His father, Henry II., dying 
soon after, they mounted the throne of France. 
In that elevated station the queen did not fan 
to distinguish herself, and there she learned the 
first lessons of royalty. But this scene of gran- 
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ilpur and felicity was of short duration. Her was early in the mornini; blown up vvitli gun* 
husband, Francis II., died unexpeciedly, after a powder, and his naked body^' without any marks 
reign of only sixteen months, "'rhe disgrace of of violence, found in an adjoining field. Such a 
her uncles, the princes of JLorrain, which fol- daring murder filled every mind with horror and 
lowed, and the coldness of the queen mother, astonishment. The queen, who had been in 
induced her to accept the invitation of her Scot- some measure reconciled to her husband, was 
lish subjects, to take possession of the crown to overwhelmed with grief, and took every method 
which she had been born. In Scotland she at in her power to discover the regicides ; but for 
first gave satisfaction to almost every class of some <iays nothing apja ared wliich could lead to 
people. She tolerated Protestantism, requiring tlie disirovery. I’api rs, indeed, were posted on 
only a like indulgence for her own faith, and the most conspicuous places in Kd inburgh, ac- 
took the politic measure of ingratiating herself cusing the carl of llothwell of the crime; and 
with her natural brother, the prior of St. An- rumors were industriously circulated lliat his 
^(Irew’s, who had placed himself at the head of horrid enterprise was encouraged by the queen, 
the reformers. By his aid she crushed an early Conscious, it is presumed, of her own innocence, 
and formidable rebellion ; and in reward for his Mary was the less disposed to believe the guilt 
services conferred upon him a large estate, and of Bothwcll, who was accused as having only 
created him earl of Murray. For a few years acted as her iiislrumeul ; l)ut, when he was 
her reign was prosperous, and her adniinistra- charged with the murder by the carl of Lennox, 
tlon applauded by all her subjects ; but a queen, she instantly ordered him on his trial. Through 
Youiig, beautiful, and accomplished, an ancient the inanagcnu nt of the carl of Morton, and other 
hereditary kingdom, and the expectation of a of his frieiuls. Hothwell was accjmtted of all share 
irreater inheritance, were objects to excite the and knowleilge of the king’s murder ; and, what is 
iove and ambition of the most illustrious per- still more astonishing, procnreil, by the same in- 
sonages. Mary, however, constantly rejected llucnee, a ])apcr signed by the majurity of the 
every offer of a foreign alliance ; and, swayed at nobles recommending him as a til husband forthe 
first by prudential motives, ami afterwards by tpieen I Armeil w ith this, which lie weakly thought 
love, she, on the ‘29th of July, 1505, gave her hand sunicieril to defend him from danger, Bothwell 
to Henry Stuart, lord Dundy, the son of the t arl soon aftcrw’ards seized the person of his sovereign, 
of Lennox. This nobleman, whose elegance of and carried her a |)nsoiuT to liis castle at Dun- 
person and manners were only equalled by tin.* bar. It has indeial been alleged by the queen’s 
depravity of his mind, owed his good fortune not enemies, tliat no force was employed on the oc- 
olely to the affection of tlie queen. Mary was casion ; tliai slie wms seized willi her own cori- 
indeed extravagantly attached to him; but. one sent; and that slu.* was even privy to llie sub- 
uiulive that considerably swayed her to accept scribing of the bond by the noblos. But it 
liiin as a husband was, that after hersidf ho was has been well observed by Mr. lyiler, that ‘ Ik.t 
the nearest heir to the crown of England, as well previous knowledge of the bond, ami her ac- 
as llic next in succession to that of Scotland, quiescence in the srdzurc of her person, arc two 
after the earl of Arran. She conferred on liini facts in apparent opposition to eacli ollu r. Had 
the title of king, shared her dignities witli him, the queen acted in concert with Bothwell, in ob- 
aiid paid him all the attention that could have taining the bond from the nobles, nothing re- 
been shown by the fondest wife. Yet he had mainedbut, under the sanction of theirunanimous 
not been married seven months, when heGiUercd address, to have proceeded directly to the mar- 
into a conspiracy to deprive her of the govern- riage. Instead of which, can we suppose her so 
I ^ment, and even to endanger her life. With this weak as to reject that address, and rather choose 
view he headed a band of factious nobles, who that Bothwell should attempt to seize ami carry 
entered her chamber at night; and, thouglu-nihe her off by violence ? — an attempt which many 
"as then far advanced in pregnancy, murdered accitlcnls might frustrate, and which at all events 
her secretary, Kizzio, in her presence, wliilst one could not fail to render him or botli of tin in 
of the rulHans held a pistol to her breast. Such o<lious to tlie whole nation. Common sense 
»n outrage, togelher with his frequent amours, then, as well as candor, must induce us to he- 
could not fail to alientitc the queen’s affections, lievc, that the scheme of seizing the (pu'eii was 
to open her eyes to the glaring defects of solely the contrivance of Bothwell and his asso- 
his character. Yet she still treated him with ciales, and that it was really by force that slie 
respect, and labored to fashion him to (he was carried to Dunbar.’ Being there kept a 
humor of her people. This was labour ^ vain, close prisoner for tw'elve days, having as there 
His preposterous vanity and aspiring pride is reason to believe actually suffered the imlig- 
toused the resentment and the scorn of the nily of a rape, perceiving no appearance of a 
cobles ; his folly and want of dignity rescue, and being shown the infamous bond 

him despised by the people. He de- of the nobles, Mary promised to receive her 
serted the conspirators with whom he had been jailor for a husband, as, in her opinion, the only 
‘^Jtgued in tie assassination of the secretary ; refuge for her injured honor. Every man wli 
had the extreme iipprudence to llireaten feels for the sufferings, and respects the memory 
Publicly the earl of Murray, who, from his of Mary, must regret that she had not fortitude 
'slents and popularity, possessed the greatest to resist every aitenq^t to force upon her as a 
power of any roan in the kingdom. The conse- husband the profligate and audacious villain, 
9Uence was, that a combination was formed for who had ofl’errd her such an insult. This, how- 
Jhe king's desUuclion; and, on the 10th Fe- ever, is only to regret that she was uol more 
htuary 1567, the house in which he then resided than human ; that she, who posscssu d so many 
VoL. XIIl. ‘2 Q 
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perfections^ should have had them blended with 
one defect. The marriage, thus inauspiciously 
contracted, was solemnised on the t5th of May, 
1567 ; and it was the signal for revolt to Morton, 
Lethington, and many of the other nobles, by 
whose wicked policy it had been chiefly brought 
about, and who had bound themselves to em- 
ploy their swords against all persons who should 
presume to disturb so desirable an event. As 
Bothwell was justly and universally detested, 
and as the rebels pretended that it was only 
against him and not against the queen that they 
had taken up arms, troops flocked to them from 
every quarter. Tlie progress and issue of this 
rebellion will be seen in our history of Scot- 
land : suflicc it to say here, that upon the faith 
of promises the most solemn, not only of per- 
sonal safety, but of receiving as much honor, 
service, and obedience, as ever w as ]>aid by the 
nobility to the princes, her predecessors, the 
queen delivered herself into the hands of the 
rebels, and persuaded her liusbnnd to fly from 
the danger which threatened his life. These 
promises were instantly viclated. The faithless 
nobles, after insulting iheir sovereign, hurried 
her as a prisoner to Loeh-levcii castle, where she 
w^as coTiiinitted to the care of the mother of her 
bastard brother; who, with tl»e insolence of a 
prostitute, says Mr. VVhitakcir, asserted the legi- 
timacy of her own child, and the illegitimacy of 
Mary ; and who stript her of her royal orna- 
ments, and dressed her in a coarse brown cassoc. 
In this distress the queen’s presence of mind did 
not forsake her. Siie made her escape, and soon 
found herself at the head of 6000 men. This 
army, however, was defeated; and, in opposi- 
tion to the advice and intreaties of all her friends, 
she formed the imprudimt resolution of taking 
refuge in England. The archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s accompanied her to the border; *aud, 
when she was about to quit her own kingdom, 
he laid hold of her horse’s bridle, and on his 
* knees conjured her to return: hut Mary pro- 
ceeded, fully relying on Kli/abeih’s friendship, 
which had been offered her while a prisoner, and 
of the sincerity of which she harbored no doubt. 
Tliut princess, however, who had never forgiven 
her assumption of the title and arms of the queen 
of England, while she was wife to the dauphin of 
France, now dreade«l her talents, and envied her 
charms. SIiq, therefore, under various pretences, 
and in direct violation of public faith and hospi- 
tality, kept her a close prisoner for nineteen 
years ; encouraged her Scottish subjects to ac- 
cuse her publicly of the murder of her husband, 
allowed her no opportunity of vindicating her 
honor, and even employed venal scribblers to 
blast her fame. Under this unparalleled load of 
complicated distress, Mary preserved the mag- 
nanimity of a queen, aud practised with sincerity 
the duties of a Christian. Her sufferings, her 
digmified affability, and her gentleness of dispo- 
sition, gained her great popularity in England, 
espe cially among the Homan Catholics ; and as 
she mad many attempts to procure her lilierty, 
and carried on a constant correspondence with 
foreign powers, Elizabeth became at last so much 
afraid of her intrigues, that she determined to 
c-tit her off. ^Vuh this view she prevailed upon 
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her servile parliament to pass an act which might 
make Mary answerable for the crimes of all who 
should call themselves her partizans ; and, upor 
that flagitious statute, she was tried as a" traitor 
concerned in the conspiracy of Babington. See 
Scotland. Though the trial was conducted in 
a manner which woujd have been illegal, even 
if she had been a subject of England, and though 
no certain proof appeared of her connexion witii 
the conspirators, site was, to the amazement of 
Europe, condemned to suffer death. The fair 
heroipe, received her sentence with great compo- 
sure ; saying to those by whom it was announced 
* The news you bring cannot but be most wel- 
come, since they announce the termination of 
my miseries. Nor do I account that soul to be 
deserving of the felicities of immortality, which 
can shrink under the sufferings of the body, or 
scruple the stroke that sets it free.’ On the 
evening before her execution, for which, on the 
succeeding morn, she prepared herself with re- 
ligious solemnity and perfect resignation, she 
ordered all her servants to appear before her, and 
drank to them. She even condescended to heg 
their pardon for her omissions or neglects ; anti 
recommended it to them to love charity; to 
avoid the unhappy passions of hatred and ma- 
lice, and to preserve themselves stedfast in the 
faith of Christ. She then distributed anionp; 
them her money, her jewels, and her clothes, ac- 
cording to their rank and merits. She wrote her 
will w’ith her own hand, constituting the duke of 
(Juise her principal executor; and to the king 
and queen of Erance she recommended her son, 
In the castle of I’olheringay she was belieaded 
on the f3th of February, 1587, in the forty-fiftli 
year of her age ; and her body, after being ern- 
balme<l ami laid in a leaden coffin, was buried 
with royal pomp in the cathedral of Peterbo- 
rough. Twenty years afterwards her bones were, 
by order of her son king James I., rcinoved to 
Westminster, and deposited in their proper place 
among the kings of England. The character of 
IMary has furnished matter of controversy 
200 vsars. She is universally allowed to have 
had considerable talents, and a mind highly cul- 
tivated, By one party she is painted with more 
virtues, and with fewer defects, than almost any 
other woman of the age in which she lived. , fly 
another she is represented as guilty of the grossest 
crimes which a woman can commit — adulteryi 
and the murder of her husband. By all it is 
confessed, that, previous to her connexion with 
the earl of Bothwell, her life as a Christian was 
exemplary, and her administration as a que^ 
equi tajSe' and mild ; and it has never been uc' 
nied, that she bore her tedious sufferings with 
such resignation and fortiUide as are seluoni 
found united with conscious ^ilt. are 

strong presumptions of her innocence. The 
moral characters of mankind change by degrees , 
and it seems hardly consistent with the known 
principles of human <ciature, that any person 
should at once plunge suddenly from the sum- 
mit of virtue into the depths of, vice ; or, " 
sunk so low, should by one effort recover 
original state of elevation. But in this 
versy presumptions must go for nothing- 
positive evidences brought against the queen 
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Scots are so conclusive, that, if they be genuine, 
she must have been guilty ; and, if they be spu- 
riousj there can be no doubt of her innocence. 
They consisted of a box with letters, contracts, 
and sonnets, said to be written by herself and 
sent to the earl of Bothwell. In addition to 
these, the su^osed confessions of the criminals 
who had sufiered for the king’s murder were 
originally urged as proofs of her guilt ; but these 
confessions are now admitted by all parties to 
be e'lther wholly forged, or so grossly intei;polated 
that no stress whatever can be laid upon them ; 
and during Mary’s life it was athnned by her 
friends, and not sufficiently contradicted by her 
enemies, that the persons who l^d accused iioth- 
well, and were doubtless his accomplices, instead 
of criminating tlie queen, had openly protested 
her innocence in their dying moments. The 
letters made their first appearance in a secret 
council assembled by the carl of Murray on the 
•1th of December, 15G7; and the reason there 
assigned by the confederates for their unwilling- 
ness 10 produce them was, ‘ That luif they bearc 
unto hir person, and the reverrance of his ma- 
jestic, whais moder she is.’ And they ])roceed 
to say, that they would not have produced them 
at all, ‘gif otherwise the sinceritie of their inten- 
tions and proceedings from the beginninge myght 
he known to forrein nacions, and the inhabitants 
of this ile satisfiet and resol vit of the richtesness 
of their quarrel, and the securitie of them and 
theiro posteritie be ony other meane might be 
providit and established.’ In tliis act of council 
the rebels discover the greatest anxiety for their 
pardon and security, as appears from their de- 
claration: — ‘The lords of secrete council, &c., 
desire it to be found and <leclarit be the estates 
and haill body of the parliament, that the cause 
and occasion of the tacking of tlie queen’s per- 
son, upon the 15th dale of Junii last by past, 
and holding and detaininge of the same within 
the hous and ])lace of Lochlevin continewallie 
flensync, presenllie, and in all lyraes comyng ; 
and generally all o\}^t things inventit, spokin, 
writtin, or donne be ffiein, or onny of them, sen 
the lent dale of February last by past unto the 
daie and date heirof, towiching the saied queen 
hir person : that cauja, and all things depending 
theiron, or that onie wise mai apperteine theire- 
to, &c., was in the saied queen’s awin default, in 
far as be divers hir privie letters written and 
subscrivit with hir awin hand, and sent by her 
to James Eril Bothwell, &c. — and be her un- 
godlie and dishonorable proceedings in a pri- 
vait marriage, soddanlie and unprovisi^y, it is 
most certain, that she was previe, art and part, 
and of the actual devise and deid of the for- 
mencionit inurther of the kinge, her lawchfull 
husband, our sovereine lorde’s father, commitiit 
he the said James Eril Bothwell, &c.’ Had the 
letters been really genuine, into the absurdity of 
this declaration no man of common sense could 
possibly have fallen. *l'nith is always con- 
sistent ; but in' a series of forgeries contradic- 
bons are scarcely avoidable. The confederates 
rose in rebellion against the queen on the 10th 
of Juno; they fac^d her in rebellion at Carberrie 
on the 15th ; they sent her away to prison 
‘m the tei\i ; yet they afterwards justified all 
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that they had done since ttle 10th of February 
by letters, which, they said, they had not till the 
20th of June ! ‘This,’ says Mr. Whitaker, ‘ if 
we consider it as folly, is one of the most strik- 
ing and eminent acts of folly that the world has 
ever beheld. But it ought to be considered in 
a light much more dishonorable to the rebels ; 
and, as a piece of knavery, it is one of the rankest 
that has ever been attempted to be imposed upon 
the sons of men.’ On the 4th of December 
they bad not fixed any day for the discovery of 
the letters. The story of the seizure of Dal- 
gliesh with the casket was not thought of till 
nearly a year afterwards ; and when it was in- 
vented, they had certainly forgotten the date of 
their act of council. In that act, therefore, tliey 
were free to rove at large ; but they roved very 
incautiously. By grounding upon the letters, 
proceedings prior to tiie 10th of June, they 
plainly declare the discovery of these fatal papeis 
to have been antecedent to the 20tli. By ground- 
ing upon tliem their secret messages for sedition, 
their private conventions for rebellion, and 
* every thing inventii, spokin, waitlen, or done 
be them, or onny of ihein, respecting the queen, 
Bothwell, or Darnley, sen the lent daic of Fe- 
bruary last by past,’ they even intimate the dis- 
covery to have been previous to the murder of 
the king; and yet by their own accounts some of 
the letters were then actually unwritten. This is 
astonishing, and shows the extreme difficulty of 
carrying to any length a consistent series of false- 
hoods. Even Murray, Morton, and Lethington, 
could not do it. This act of council had been 
formed and managed with a view to the ap- 
proaching convention of the estates. It was a 
preparation for the parliament in which the con- 
spirators had seemed tlie fullest sway, and where 
they proposed to efl'ectnate their pardon and se- 
curity, and to establish the letters as decisive 
vouchers against the queen. Accordingly, upon 
the 15lh of December, 1507, the three estates 
>vere assembled. The conspirators invited no 
candid or regular investigation. The friends of 
the nation and of the <|ueen were overawed. 
Every thing proceeded in conformity to the act 
of council. The conspirators, by a parliamentary 
decree, received a full approbation cf all tlie 
severities which they had exercised against the 
queen. Under one form, therefore, tlie letters 
were certainly exhibited before the council, and 
under another form they were proiluced in par- 
liament; but, had tliey been genuine, they would 
have appeared uniformly with the same face. 
Tlio clerk of the council was Alexander ITay, a 
notary public accustomed to draw up writingst 
and to attest them ; and, what puts his accuracy 
with respect to the letters beyond all nossibility 
of doubt, his description of them i.s autnenticated 
in the fullest manner by the signatures of Mur- 
ray, Morton, and others, wlio formed the secret 
council. The letters, therefore, were actually 
presented to the secret council with the custo- 
mary appendage of subscription to them. Hut, 
when these artificers of fraud came to reflect 
more closely on the approach of parliament, and 
to prepare their letters for the inspection of the 
friends of Mary, they began to shrink at tlh- 
thoughts of what they had done. To substantiate 
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the charge by letter^ under her own handj they 
had naturally annexed her own subscription, a 
letter unsubscribed being a solecism in evidence. 
But, most unfortunately for the cause of complete 
forgery, Mary was still in possession of her own 
seal ; and he who fabricated the letters was not 
an engraver. I'or this reason, ‘ the allegit writ- 
ings in form of missive letters or epistles,* says 
the bishop of Iloss, in an address to Elizabeth, 

‘ are not sellit nor signetit.’ They were neither 
attested by her subscription at the bottom, nor 
secured by her seal on the outside. In the secret 
council, where all were equally embarked in re- 
bellion, these omissions were of no importance, 
lint that letters, containing intimations of adul- 
tery and of murder, should be sent by tiie queen 
to the earl of Botliwell, with her subscription to 
them, and yet without any guard of a seal upon 
them, so far exceeds all the bounds of crodihllily, 
that they could not expect it to gain the belief of 
parliament. They were struck with the absurdity 
of their plan, and dreaded a detection. Tliey 
were under the necessity of altering it ; but iliey 
could not supply the defect of the seal. They, 
therefore, wrote over the letters anew, and with- 
held the subscription. These letters were now 
as complete as the conspirators wished them; 
yet in this state, while they were unsubscribed 
and unsealed, they wanted other formalities 
which are usual in despatches. They were with- 
out directions, and they had uo dates. Tliey 
must, therefore, have been sent by the queen to 
Bothwcll as open and loose prqiers ; yet they 
contained evidence against herself, and agninst 
him, of the most horrid wickedness; and Nicholas 
Hubert, the person who is said to have carried 
most of them, was of tlio lowest condition, and, 
as Dr. Knbertson characterises him, foolish 
talkative fellow.' He would, therefore, .surely 
read those papers, which are polluted from ena 
to end with open and nneovered adultery, and 
as surely report their contents to others. These 
are most incredible circuinstiinoes, on the sup- 
position that the letters are authentic, unites the 
queen was, what none of her enemies ever repre- 
sented her, an absolute idiot. 'I'hc letters, in their 
composition, bear uo resemblance to the other 
writings of the queen. They have a vulgarity, 
an indelicacy, and a coarseness of expression 
and manner, that by no means apply to her. 
They breathe nothing of the passion of love be- 
sides the impulses of the sensual appetite ; and 
repre.sent a queefi highly acr..mplished acting 
with all the sneaking humility of a cottager to a 
peer. ' Such,^ says Sir. Whittaker, after quoting 
several expressions, 'with which we will not pol- 
lute our work, ‘ was the coarse kirtle, and the 
homely neckatie, in which those wretched repre- 
senters of Mary dressed themselves un, for the 
exhibition of a queen dignified, refined, and ele- 
gant; — a queen whom, according to their own 
account, * God had indowit with rnony gude and 
excellent gifts and vinues!' The letters have 
come down to us in the French, the Scolti.sh, 
and the Tatin languages. Dr. KobertSon, the 
ab)e.st and most persevering of all Mary's ene- 
mies, supposes that the Frencli originals are lost, 
but that two or three sentences of each of these 
originals were retained, aud^ prefixed to the 3col- 
tish translation ; and that the French editor, ob- 
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serving this, foolishly concluded that the letters 
had been written partly in French and partly 
in Scottish. The Dr’s, observations have 
been examined by Mr. Whitaker; who makes 
it clear, we think, tjjat the learned historian 
has occasionally mistaken the sense of the 
Latin, the French, and even the Scotch; and that 
he ha.s forgotten to point out either the elegance 
or the spirit of any particular clauses in his pre- 
tended originals. The same masterly vindicator 
of MJaty^tirns ^his antagonist’s artillery against 
liimsieif; 'and demonstrates, that such variations 
as he has thought sufficient to prove the existence 
of a former French copy, are diffused over all 
the letters. 

But in Murray's receipt, in September l.'iGy, 
there is mentioii of other vouchers bf?side liuj 
letters.* He acknowledges that he also received 
from Morton contracts and sonnets or love-verses. 
These remarkable paj)er3, though said to have 
been found upon the 20th of June 1567, appeared 
not till September 1568. The general arguments 
which affect the authenticity of the letters apply 
to them in full force; for, as the original letters 
were untloubte«Uy in Scotclq the original sonnets 
were as certainly written in French. This has 
been completely proved by Dr. Hobertsun, and 
is fully admitted by Mr. Whitaker. 1’he soiineis 
have every exteninl and internal evidence of for- 
g<‘ry in rointiioii w itii the letters, and they have 
sotne marks peculiar to themselves. In parti- 
cular they makt? the love of Mary still more gro- 
velling than the letters made it; and, with a 
degree of meanness, the Author of tlie sonnets 
has made tlie c[ueeii consider it as ‘ na lytill 
honor to be maistres of her subjecls’s gudisf 
The sonnets, though undoubtedly spurious, prove 
the full conviction in the minds oi the rebeds, of 
what in an unguarded moment they actually con- 
fessed to Tl)rogmortoh, and was manifest to all 
the world : viz. that ‘ the queen their sovereign 
was led captive, and by fear, force, and other 
extraordinary and more unlawful means, com- 
pelled to become bed-fedlow to anollier wife's 
husband.' ‘ The makers of these papers,’ says 
Mr. Whitaker, ‘ have broken through all the* bar- 
riers of their own history. They have slant (i 
aside from the orbit of thfir oyrn chronology. 
They have taken a flight beyond the bounds of 
their own creation.’ This mass of forgery wa** 
clandestinely shown to Elizabeth's commissioners 
during the conferences at York. SeeScoinAMP* 
It was shown again to the ^ame commissions 
and others during the conferences at Westmin- 
ster. put neither Mary nor her commissioners 
could ever procure a sight of a, single letter or a 
single sonnet. By the bishop of Iloss and lo^ 
Ilerries she repeatedly deihanded to see tn^* 
papers said to be written by her ; but that re- 
quest, in itself so reasonable, Elizabeth, ''VilA ^rn 
audacity of injustice, of wJu^ the history 
mankind can hardly furnish'E pawllel, relnse • 
Mary then instructed her commissioners to 
mand copies of the letters and sonnets* 
offered, oven from these, to demdnslrate, m * 
presence of the English queep Afid 
and the ambassadors of 
pretended originals were palpable jor^ 
Even this demand was deni^ her ; ana t 
undoubted evidence still exisling» that n 
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she nor her commissioners had so much as a 
copy of these criminal papers, till after those 
important conferences had for some time been 
at an end. When Ty tier’s Enquiry into the 
Evidence, produced by the Earls of Murray and 
Morton against Mary (^ueen of Scots, was first 
ublishod, it was reviewed in the Gentleman’s 
lagazine by the late Dr. Johnson. The review, 
after giving a brief analysis of the work, with 
reflections on the force of tlie evidence, concludes 
thus : — * That the letters were forged is now 
made so probable, that perliaps they will never 
more be cited as testimonies.’ The character of 
Mary may therefore be left to the reflection of the 
read(*r. To such as wish for farther satisfaction 
we would recommend the study of the writings 
of Buchanan, bishop Leslie, Goodal, Robertson, 
Hume, Tytler, Sir David Dalrymple, Stuart, and 
Whitaker. Mr. I^airig has at a more recent 
period revived thin controversy; but we cannot 
feel that he has added much to the previous evi- 
dence. Ilis work, however, should also be con- 
sulted. (^iieen Mary wrote, 1. Poems on vari- 
ous occasions, in the Latin, French, and Scots 
languages. ()ne of her poems is printed among 
those of A. Blackwood; another in Hrantorne’s 
Dames Hlustres, written on the death of lier first 
husband Francis. 2. Consolation of her long 
Imprisonment, and Royal Advice to bor Son. 
3. A copy of verses, in French, sent with a dia- 
mond ring to queen Elizabeth. There is a trans- 
lation of these verses among the Latin poems of 
Sir Thomas Chaloncr. 4. Genuine Letters of 
Mary queen of Scots, to James earl of BcthwcU ; 
translated from the French, by E. Siminonds, 
1726. There are, besides, many other of her 
epistles to queen Elizabeth, secretary Cecil, 
Mildjnayp, &:c., which are preserved in the Cot- 
tonian, Ashmoleari, and other libraries. 

Mary IL queen of Great Britain, eldest 
dangliter of James IL, by bis first wife, was born 
at St. James’s in 1662. She was educated a 
prutestant, and married to William III. of Nas- 
sau, then prince of Orange, in the sixteenth year 
other age. She staid in Holland with licr hus- 
band tili February 12lb, 1689, when she came 
over, and was proclaimed queen of England, &c. 
She was an equal sharer with her husband in all 
the rights belonging to the crown ; but the ad- 
ministration was lodged solely in the king. She 
studied much, and devoted ipuch of her leisure 
to architecture and gardening. Slie was zealous 
for a reformation of manners, and charitable in 
the highest degree, without ostentation. This 
i xeelleiit queen died on the 28th of December, 
1695, at Kensington, of the smallpox, aged thir 
ly'three. In her tlie ans lost a protectress, tlie 
'uifortiinale a mother, and the world a pattern 
of virtue. She was tall, of a majestic graceful 
her oountenanco serene, her complexion 
ruddy, and her feature.i beaut iful. 

Mary df. Medicis, wife of Henry IV., king 
ot I ranee, was declared sole regent of the king- 
uorn in 1610, during the consternation which 
assassination of that king had occasioned, 
France. By her ambitious intrigues, the 
lost all its influence abroad, and was torn 
to pieces at home by contending factions. After 
^'t^veral vicissitudes of fortune, she was abandon- 
by her son Louis XI I L, whose reign bad 
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been constantly disturbed by the civil commo- 
tions she had occasioned ; and died in indigence 
at Brusseds, in 1642, aged sixty-eight. Slie built 
the superb palace of Luxembourg at Paris, and 
embellished that city with aqueducts and other 
ornaments. 

MARY’S (St.), a county of Maryland, United 
States, bounded north-east by Calvert county, 
east by ('hesapeake Bay, south-west by the Polo- 
mac, ami west by Charles county. Chief town 
Leonard’s Town. 

Mary’s (St)., a river of the United States, 
which divides Georgia from East Florida, and 
runs into the sea. * Long. 81° 40’ W., lat. 30° 
43' N. A town of the same name stands at its 
mouth, the frontier town of Georgia, and a place 
of considerable trade during tlie late wars. H 
is 130 miles S. S. W. of Savannah. Long. 81'® 
43' W., lat. 30° 43' N. 

Mary’s River (St.), or St. Mauy’sSiraits, a 
river or strait of North Ainenca, connecting 
lakes Huron and Superior. It is seventy miles 
in length, and divided into several channels. 
There are two forts on it. 

Mary’s Falls (St.), a cataract in St. Mary’s 
river, between lake Superior and lake Huron. 
These falls do not descend perpendicularly, as 
those of Niagara, but consist of a rapid, which 
continues nearly three quarters of a mile, over 
which canoes, well piloted, may pass. At the 
bottom nature has formed a most commodious 
station for catching the fish, which arc taken hero 
in immense shoals. 

MARYLAND, one of the L^nited States of 
North America, bounded north by Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, east by Delaware and the At- 
lantic, south-west and west by Virginia. It is 
196 miles long, and 120 broad; containing 
13,950 square miles. Population, in 1700, 
319,721; in 1800 319,692; and in lOlO 
380,546; of whom 111,502 were slaves, and 
33,927 free blacks. Tlie population in 1830 
amounted to 446,913. 

* The counties, population, and chief town.s are 
exhibited in tlu; following table: — 


Counties. 

Pop. 

Chief Towns. 

Alleghany . . 

10,602 

Cumberland. 

Ann .Arundel 

28,295 

Annapolis. 

Balliniorc . . 

40,251 

Baltimore. 

Cecil . . 

15,432 

Elktun. 

Calvert 

8,899 

St. J-eonard’s. 

Caroline . 

9,070 

1 Icntoii. 

Cliarles 

17,6()(> 

Port Tobacco. 

Dorchester . . 

1 8,685 

Canibridgi?. 

Frederick . . 

15,793 

I'redericklovvii. 

Harford - . . 

1 6,3 1 5 

Belair. 

Kent .... 

1 1),502 

Cheslertown. 

Montgomery 

19,816 

Rockville. 

Prince (icorge . 

20,473 

Mai ll)oiongli. 

(^iieen Ann’s 

1 1,396 

Cent rev i lie. 

St. Mary’s . • 

13,455 

Lconartllown. 

.Somerset . • 

20,155 

i’rincess Antic. 

Talbf-t . • • 

12,917 1 

Easton. 

VVashinglon • . 

25,265 1 

Hauar'.iowii. 

Worcester 

18,271 

Snow! nil. 

Baltimore C:ty 

80,625 


Total 

416,913 
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Annapolis is tlic seat of government. Balti- 
more is much the largest town. The other most 
considerahle towns arc Trcderlcktown, Ifagars- 
tovirn, Easton, Cumberland, Snowhill, Chester- 
town, and Williamsport. Tfiereare twenty-four 
banks and branches of banks in Maryland ; 
ten of which are at Baltimore. 

Here are also a number of respectable literary 
institutions. Colleges have been established at 
Annapolis, Abliigdon, and Chestertown, but they 
are not at present in operation. Academies 
have been established at Easton, Fredericktovvn, 
(Miarlotte Hall, Cambridge, Elkton, and some 
other i)laces. 

Maryland was originally settUid by Roman 
Catholics, who are the most numerous denomi- 
nation of Christians in the state. The otlier 
denominations are Rreshyteriaris, IMetliodists, 
Episcopalians, wl )0 have thirty-sevoi\ ministers, 
Baptists, who have thirty-three congreirations, 
Friends, who have twenty-eight rneetings, Cu- 
therans, Dutch Reformed, Mennoriists, See. The 
legislature is composed of a senate, and con- 
sists of fifteen members, chosen for live years, 
^y electors, and a house of delegates consisting 
of four members from each of the counties, and 
two from each of the two cities, Baltimore and 
Annapolis, chosen annually, on the first Monday 
itt October. The governor atid an exectuive 
council of five persons arc chosen annually, by 
a joint ballot of both houses, on (he second 
iMonday in November. The assembly ni(3et.s 
annually on (he first ^londay in Novcinhffr. 
This state sends nine re[)rcsei)tatives to Con- 
gress. 

Maryland is intersected from north to south 
by Chesapeake Bay. On the eastern shore of the 
(Jliesapeake there are eight counties, Cecil, Kent, 
fiueen Ann, 'lalbot, Caroline, Dorchester, So- 
merset, and Worcester. The rest are on the 
western shore. The principal rivers arc the 
Potomac, which divides this state? from Virginia, 
.Susrpiehanna, Patap.sco, Patuxent, Klk, Sassa- 
fras, Chester, Choptank, Nanticoke, and Poco- 
iijoke. The country on the eastern side of the 
('hesapeake, with the exception of a small part 
of the nortlicrn extremity, is an extensive plain, 
low and sandy, and much intersected by rivers 
and creeks, having hut few springs, and abound- 
ing in many places with stagnant water. In this 
part the air in summer is moist, sultry, ar.d dis 
agreeable, and the inhabitants are subject to 
agues and intermittent fevers, i«nd ;nnny of them 
have a sickly appearance. Tlu; Maryland part 
of the peninsula, included hetweeu the Del.rvvare 
and Chesapeake Bay, is much lower and more 
uniformly level than the Delaware part. It i.s 
also more intersected by rivers and creeks, 
and the land of better quality. The soil is 
well adppted to raising tobacco, wheat, Indian 
torn, and sweet potatoes. The genuine white 
wheat, wliich is said to be peculiar to this state, 
is raised iu some of the counties on the eastern 
sliore. 

The CO’ ntry on the western shore of the 
Chesapeake, below the falls of the rivers, is simi- 
lar to tliat on the easlrrn shore. Above these 
falls t’ne country becomes gradually uneven and 
hilly and in the western p -rt of the state it is 


mountainous. The western part is crossed by 
ranges of mountains, which pass through 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, under various names, 
as South Mountain, North Mountain, Sideling 
Hill, Warrior’s Evil’s, Wills, and Alleghany 
mountains. The hilly and mountainous parts 
abound in springs of excellent water, ami the 
climate is highly salubrious and agreeabh?. The 
soil is generally a red clay or loam, and much 
of it is excellent, producing good crops of 
wheat, Indian corn, hemp, and flax. Here are 
also fine orchards; and apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, and cfierries are abundant. Of peaches, 
the inhabitants make large quantities of peacli 
brandy, and of apples, ap\)le brandy and cider. 
The forests abound in nut-bearing trees, which 
feorl great numbers of swine. These swine run 
wild, and, when hittened, are killed, barelled, and 
exported in great quantities. Beef and mutton arc 
also plentiful. Some cotton for domestic use is 
raised in this state, hut it is of inferior ipiality. 

The most considerable export from this state 
is that of flour; and, next to this, that of tobacco. 
The other exports are iron, lumber, Indian corn, 
pork, flax-seed, beans, &c. The total amount of ex- 
ports, in 1816, was 7,3.38,707 dollars. The trade of 
the state is principally carried on from Baltimore 
with the other states, with the West Indies, and 
various parts of Europe. 

This state almunds with mines of excellent 
iron ore, and has also some coal. Furnaces have 
been erected in various parts for the rnanufanture 
of pig and bar iron, cannon, stoves, See. There 
are a number of glass works, paper mills, 

Vast quantities of rye are distilled into whiskey, 
but the most considerable production is flour. 

MARVi.r.Bf )N K, a lunough of England, in 
the county of Middlesex, forming the tK)rth-west 
part of London, and including the parishes of 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Paddington. It 
returns two members to parliament. Population 
240,000. 

MA.SAFUEIIO, an island of the Sout]» Paci- 
fic Ocean, situated to llie west of Juan Fernan- 
dez about ninety-tlirc:e miles, both being nearly 
in the same latitude. It is high and mountain- 
ous, of a triangular form, and about twelve miles 
in ciicumfercnce. The south part is much the 
high(?st. 'J'liere is plenty of wood, water, and 
fish all round ; but the approach to the slioreis 
bad, frfHii the quantity of stones at the bottom. 

ATASBOTIDEI, Masuotiiaii, or MEsnoriiAr, 
the name of a sect, or rather of two sects ; for 
Eusebius, or rather Hegesippus, whom he cites, 
mentions two diflerent sects of Masbotha’aiis. 
The first was one of the seven Jewish secN 
before the birth of Christ : the other was one of 
the seven sects that arose out of Judaism, 
proved very troublesome to the church, ihc 
name is derived from the Hebrew nSV sx’hahat, 
to rest or repose, and signifies idle, easy, indolent 
people. Eusebius supposes they ha<l 
called from one Masbotheus their chid; ha i 
is more probable that their name is Hebrew, or 
Chuldaic, signifying a Sabbatarian, or one w *0 
professes to keep the siibbath strictly. ' 
makes them two distinct sects; the 
sect of Jews before, or at least 
with Christ; and the latter a sect of here 
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defended from them. Ruhniis distinguishes 
them in their names : the Jewish sect he calls 
Masbuthei; and the heretics Masbuthseani. 
They were a branch of the Simonians. 

MASCATy a considerable sea-port of Arabia, 
the best of all those on its eastern (^ast : all the 
others, indeed, from Rosalgate to the entrance of 
the gulf, are tributary to it. Originally tributary 
to Ormus, it was taken in 1507 by Albuquerque, 
after an obstinate defence, and continued for 
nearly 150 years in the possession of the Portu- 
guese. About 1 648, however, they were, obliged 
to yield it back to the natives. At the close of the 
seventeenth century, the Arabs of Muscat became 
such formidable pirates, as to give alarm to the 
English, who formed plaids for possessing them- 
selves of the place. Since that time they have 
become more commercial. The trade is now 
extensive with the British settlements in India, the 
Malay peninsula, the Red Sea, and the east coast 
of Africa, and the government of the Imaurn is 
the most civilised of any in this neighbourhood : 
a stranger it is said may walk the streets without 
molestation even during the night; and goods 
lie exposed and untouched night and day. The 
town is strongly fortified, and none but Arabs 
and Banians are allowed to reside here ; strangers 
must occupy mat houses without the gates. 
Vessels are not allowed to depart or enter after 
dark. The harbour, formed by high land on one 
side and Mascat Island on the other, is entered 
from the north and defended by three forts. A 
large fleet may lie here in safety. Long. 60° 15' 
lat. 23® 38' N. 

MASCLEFF (Francis), was at first a curate 
in the diocese of Ami«)s, the place of his birth, 
and afterwards theologian to the virtuous bishop 
De Brou. He was appointed to the charge of a 
seminary of leQrjjiifg. ondjpt that prelate, which 
merited both ^^il}]^s piety and learning, 
oriental as familiar to him 

^ his native tonpSSj was made canon of 
i^ietis in 1706. his opinions on the 

Jansenist controversy )fveife so offensive to Sab- 
batier, tliat he was removed from the seminary 
and from almost every i^her public office which 
he held. He then devoted himself to study 
with so much ardor, that he contracted a disease 
of which he died November 14lh, 1728, aged 
sixty-six. His principal works are, 1. A Hebrew 
grammar in Latin ; Paris, 1716, 12mo. 2. Les 
Conferences Ecclesiastiques du diocese d'Amiens, 
in 12mo. 3. Le Catechisme dAmiens, in 4to. 4. 
PnePhilosophie etuneTheologie, in MS. 

MAS'CULINE, Fr. masculin ; Lat. 

Mas'cultvei.y, adv, ymasculinvs, Male; 

Mas'culineness, n. i. j virile ; pertaining to, 
or resembling the male sex; bold; vigorous: 
mascuUfiely^ like a man : masculineness, manli- 

06^ Ibe prove not maseuHM ere long I 

j Sha/upwrt, 

Aunlia teUt you have done most masculinel^, 
play tbf. yrator. Brni Jonson^t CaiiUni. 

His Iona Jted noteth the air and the two 
their operations upon 

nstuve, beinjg^^tiflii Amsintn Peaeham on DrawfliiLg, 

O! why did Cod, 

CrMtor wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits moiculm#, create at last 


lliis novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature f Milton a Paradise Lost. 

You find something bold and maecuUne in the air 
and posture of the first figure, which is that of Vir- 
tue. Addisoiu 

Masculine. See Male. 

Masculine, in grammar. See Grammar. 
In Latin, Greek, French, &c., most nouns are 
ranged under the masculine or feminine genders 
This, in many cases, is merely arbitrary, and 
varies according to the languages, and even 
according to the words introduced from one 
language into another. Thus tlie names of trees 
are generally feminine in l.atiri, and masculine 
in the French. Tlie genders of the same word 
are also sometimes varied in the same language. 
Thus alvus, according to Pnscian, was anciently 
masculine, but is now feminine ; jyid navire, a 
ship, in French, was anciently feminine, but is 
now masculine. See Grammar. 

Masculine Signs. Astrologers divide the 
planets and signs into masculine and feminine 
by reason of their qualities, which arc either 
active, and hot or cold, accounted masculine ; 
or passive, dry, and moist, which are feminine. 
On this principle, they call the sun, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Mars, masculine ; and the mooii and 
Venus feminine. Mercury, they suppo.se, par- 
takes of the two. Among the signs, Aries, 
Libra, Gemini, Leo, Sagittarius, Aquarius, are 
masculine ; Cancer, Capricornus, Taurus, V^irgo, 
Scorpio, and Pisces, are feminine, 

MASERES (Francis), cursitor baron of the 
Exchequer, and an accomplished scholar, was 
bom in the year 1731. He received the earlier 
part of his education under Dr. Wooddeson, of 
KingstoitfUpon-Thames, whence he removed to 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, of which society be-' 
afterwards became a fellow. In 1752 he and 
Dr. Porteus, afterwards bishop of London, ob- 
tained the two chancellor’s medals. Afterwards 
entering at the Temple, and being called to tlie 
bar, be obtained the appointment of attorney- 
general of (Quebec, from which situation ho was, 
some years after, on his return to England, 
raised to the dignity of cursitor, baron of the 
exchequer. He was a distinguished mathema- 
tician, and published in 1759 a treatise on the 
Negative Sign. He also printed* a collection of 
Scriptores Logarilhmici, a work in 6 vols. 4to. : 
A Treatise on Life Annuities, with several his- 
torical tracts; and by his liberality induced 
the Rev. Mr. Hcllins to undertake his edition of 
Colson’s translation of Agnesi’s Inslituzioni 
Analytiche. This valuable work appeared in 
1804. Baron Maseres, who was distinguished 
for his fine and strong sense and liberality, died 
at lleigale, in May 1824, aged ninety-three. 

MASH,7i.*.& v.o. Saxon mircunx; Teut. 
ntischinfr ; Fr. mascher ; Dan. mask. ^ A mixture 
of grains for medicine, or in brewing: to beat 
into, or make such mixture. 

The pressure would be intolerable, and they would 
oven mash themselves and all things else apieecs. 

More. 

When mares foal, they feed them with mashes, and 
other moist food. MoHhnerU Hu^andry. 

What was put in the first mashinff-tah draw ofl', as 
also that lupior in the second tnnshiny tub. Id. 
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Pi^,4)ta)£ a peck of ground malt into a pail» then 
put tail as much seeding water as will wet it well ; 
stir it about for hidif an hour till the water is very 
sweet, and give it the horse lukewarm : this nui*h is 
to be given to a horse after he has taken a purge, to 
make it work the better ; or in the time of great 
sickness, or after hard labour. Farrier's Dictionary. 

To bre;ik the claw of a lobster, clap it between the 
sides of the dining-room door : thus you can do it i 
without mashing the meat. Swif t. 

Mash, or i Saxon max ; Belgic masche ; 

Mesh, n. s. jTeut. j/wscAcr, from Goth, w/ciso, 
to divide. The space between the threads of a 
net. 

'I'o defend against the stings of bcos, have a net 
knit with so small mashes^ that a bee cannot get 
through. Mortimer. 

MASHAM (Abigail), a favorite of queen 
Anne, and noted in history for lier court intrigues, 
was the daughter of Mr. Hill, a rich merchant 
of London, wlio married the sister of Mr. Jen- 
nings, the father of the duchess of Marlborough. 
Her father becoming a bankrupt, she was obliged 
to become the attendant of a baronet’s lady, 
whence she removed into the service of her 
relative, lady ChurchiM, who procured her the 
place of waiting-maid to the princess Anne. 
After her mistress ascended the throne, she re- 
tained her situation, and possessed great influ- 
ence with her. Her marriage with Mr. Masliam, 
in 1707, occasioned an open quarrel with lady 
Marlborough, who was in consequence of it 
deprived of lier majesty’s confidence. Harley, 
afterwards earl of Oxford, now connected him- 
self with the new favorite ; a change of ministry 
took place, and in 1711 Mr. Masham was raised 
to the peerage. He and Ins wife appear to have 
been actively engaged in the intrigued in fiivor 
of the house of Stuart. Lady Masham otillived 
the queen many years, and died at an advanced 
age. 

MASINISSA, a king of Numidia, who at 
first assisted the Carthaginians in their wars 
against Rome; but afterwards joined the Ro- 
mans, and became the firmest ally they ever had. 
See Caiithage and Numidia. He died in his 
ninety-seventh year, and ninetieth of his reign, 
A. A. €. 149. 

MASK, 71. s., v.a, & v, n. 1 French masque ; 

Masr'er, n. s. 5 Belgic mascheric ; 

Span, mascara f jmscarada ; of Arab, maskh, A 
disguise, particularly of the face; a visor; hence 
an entertaintment at which the gue.sts appear in 
visors, and a particular draiuano performance ; 
any shuffle, subterfuge, or pretence : to mask is, 
to disguise with a visor; cover; hide; as a 
neuter verb, to revel ; play in mask; a masker is 
one wdio thus revels or perforins. 

Now Love pulled off his fmisA, and shewed his 
face unto her, and told her plainly that she wjw his 
prisoner. SiHtiey. 

What will grow of such errors as go masked under 
the eloke of divine authority, impossible it is that the 
wit of man should imagine, till time have brought 
forth the fruits of them. Hooker, 

Since >1 h* did neglect her looking-glass. 

And throw her sun-expelling mask away ; 

The air hath starved the roses in her chicks, 

And pitched the lily tincture of her face. 

Shakspeare, 


W ill you prejMre for this masque to-night 1 41. 

'Tis not luy blood 
Wherein thou ilee’st me masked^ 

Id. CorUflamm^ 

I to your assistance do make love, 

Masking the business from the common eye. 

For sundrJSf weighty reasons. Id. Macbeth. 

Tell false Edward, 

That T..cwis of France is sending over maskers. 

To revel it with him and his new bride. 

, » Shakspeare, 

Let tjhe scenes abdund with light, and let the 
maskers t|iat are to come down from the scene have 
some motions upon the scene before their coming 
down. Bacon. 

The masker^ome late, and I think will stay. 

Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. Donne. 

Thus I have broJ{.en the ice to invention, for the 
lively representation of floods and rivers necessary 
for our painters and poets in their pictures, poems, 
comedies, and masks. Peacham. 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil is drawn 

0*er beauty’s face, seetning to hide, 

More sweetly shows the blushing bride : 

A soul whose intellectual beams 

No mi-sts do musk, no lazy steams. Crashew. 

I’here is no villainy so great, but it will nmk 
itself under a show of piety. Bji, Hall. 

'I'hcy in the end agreed. 

That at a masque and common revelling, 

Which was ordained, they should perform the deed. 

Daniel. 

This thought might lead me through this world’s 
vain mask. 

Content, tliough blind, had I no other guide. 

Milton. 

Could wc suppose that a mask represented never sa 
naturally the general humour of a character, it can 
never suit with the variety of passions that are inei 
dent to every single ptjrson in the whole course ol a 
play. Addison on Italy. 

Too plain thy nakedness of soul espyed, 

Why dost thou strive the conscious shame to hiile,jy’ 
By masks of eloquence, and veils of pride \ PrioiK 
Masking habits, and a borrowed name, 
Contrive to hide ray plenitude of shame. II. 

MASKELYNE (Nevil), D.D., was born in 
Lor)don in 1732, and educated at Westminster 
school, whence he removed to Catherine Hall, 
and next to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a fellowship. He took his degree 
of M. a. in 1757 ; andf that of D. D. in 1777. 
In 1761 he was appointed by the Royal Society 
to proceed to St. Helena to ooserve the transit of 
Venus ; in which voyage he determined the 
method of finding, by lunar observations, the 
longitude at sea. In 1763 he undertook anotlier 
voyage to Barbadoes, to ascertain the longitude 
of that island, and to prove the accuracy of 
Harrison’s ^jtime-keeper. On. his return home, 
he ' succeeded Mr.' Bliss as royal a.stionojner , 
and in 1767 first published the li * 

manac, and a volume of Expl^atot^Jables. 
In 1774 Dr. Maskelyue wba 
making observations on the l 

satellites at Greenwich ; ana wept the sa 
year to Scotland, to ascertain 
attraction of the mountain SchehwlP^p» ® ’ 
shire. His death took place F^ry ^h, SH . 
He was the author of i\p pntish Manner 
Guide; containing complete and easy ms 
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tions for the discovery of tise loncritude at sea 
and land, 1763, 4to. AsMronotnical Observations, 
1704^83, 3 voU. folio. 

M ASK INnN(i K K ivr n, a rivor of Lower Ca- 
nada, issues from a lake of the same name in that 
ridp^e of mountains which runs west fiom (^uel 'oc. 
MA'SON, 71. s. ( Kr. wnc^on; J.at. inachinor ; 
Ma'sonry. S (^reek A builder, 

particularly with stone : masonry is iht* art or 
act of building in this way or g('ni‘rally. 

A Mason is a person enn)loyc<i, under the 
direction of an architect, in raisin^j a stone build- 
ing. His chief business is to make the mortar; 
raise llic wails from the foundation to the top, 
with the necessary retreats and perpendiculars; 

> form the vaults, and employ tlie stones as de- 
livered to him. The tools or imj)lHments prin- 
cipally used by them are the srpiare, leva 1, plumb- 
liiK', lievel, compass, hammer, chisel, mallet, saw, 
trouel, ike. See Soi akf, Jkc. Ib'.ides the 
common instruments ns(Ml itj tlit’hand, lliey have 
likevvise machines for raising gre^at burdens and 
caiidmting large stones; the principal of winch 
.arc the lever, pulley, wheel, crane, Kc 

Mason, Charles ; an baiulisli astronomer, an 
.'isvistaiir of doctor Hiadley at the royal observa- 
tory at ( oicnwK h. Ho was employ* <1 to exa- 
mine tin? lunar tables of May(.'r, and tlur result of 
I is labors appeared in Mayer’s Lunar Tables, 
iuipioved l.»y C. Mason, puhdisbed by order of 
the Commissioners of the Hoard of Longiimle 
(London 1787). Mr. Mason was sent t«) America 
With a grand sector, to determine the limits of the 
proviiiccs of IMarylund and IV'misylva.nia. He 
was acromj)anied by Mr. Dixon, in conjimelion 
with wlioni be measured a degree of the Meri- 
dian; and an account of tbeir opcuatioiis was 
jHibllslu'fi by doctor Maskelviu* in the IMiiloso- 
]’!-uarrransaclions for 17bH. Mas<»n died at 
l’einis\ !\ aiii.i, ill I'ebrnary, 1787. He cominii- 
iiif aicd to the r(»yal society an accouni of ubser- 
validiis on the transit of X'enus, J'ine 3, 1761t, 
ma le at Cavan in Ireland, and oilier papers, 
'Ciich may be found in the IMiilosophical Trans- 
actio ns. 

Mason (William), an elegant baiglish poet, 
the son of a clergymnn in Yorkshire, educated 
at St. .lolin’s College, (’ambridge, and elected a 
fellow of Pembroke Hall, in 1740. In 1718 be 
published a poem entitled Isis, wliich, being an 
attack on the university of Oxford, jirodiicml a 
poetical answer from Mr. Wartori, entitled the 
Hiuiiiphs of Isis. In 17,')4 he took orders, and 
appointed chaplain to the king; and after- 
wards obtained the living of Aston, and the pre- 
t-cnlorship of York ; whmb led him to compose 
J work on Church Music. He was the intimate 
Gray the poet, who appointed him one 
® his executors, and whose life an*l elegy he 
'vrote. He also wrote Elfrida and (.’aract.aens, 
^ocl the English Garden, both much esteemed ; 

he translated into English verse Du I'res- 
noy s Art of Painting, to which Sir Joshua Hey- 
noius added valuable notes. He was a zealous 
and an admirer of the Trench revolu- 
till the horrors tbav accoinpanii’d it ab.nled 
je warmth of his ati.ichment to democracy, 
c' (bed April 5th, 1797, in consequence of a fall 
his carriage. 


Mason (John), a dissenting minister of the 
la.«t century, was educated at an academy at 
Kibworth in Leicestershire. After being private 
tutor in the family of governor Teaks, lie became 
pastor of a congregation at Dorking in 1730; 
and ill 174(i removed to Cbeshurit. Here he 
died in I eliniaiy 1763. He was the author of a 
treatise on Self Knowledge, and four volumes of 
sermons, published under the title of Lord’s 
Day Evening J-aitj itainment, both which became 
very popular. He also published some tracts on 
Elocution. 

Masonry, in practical ardiitecture, includes 
the hewing of storms into tlie various sba|)ey re- 
cjuinMl in the multijilicd pm jioses of building, the 
uniting them logetber hy joints, level, perpendi- 
cular or otherwise, by the aal of eemeiit, iron, 
lead, ,Vc., which re* pi ires imieb pnnJieal dexte- 
rity, with some skill in geometry and meclianics. 
In our article A i:< u n r» i l i: i, we bavi* noticed 
the rise and progress oftliis ail in E'gypt, (_’»rccce, 
and Italy. .M(.*b'r:i masonry is confined more 
to the woiking in freestone than in marblt?, in 
lb*‘ former of wbieli thes*' islands abound, which 
oiler many fa* ilitics arising from the nature of its 
<piullty in re*lucing- it to all the reipiired shapes 
in motleru construction. At Hath, and in all the 
Western counties, they saw' it by a l*.)nt1ied saw 
into smaller scantling, wbitli is again cut by the 
mason with a band-saw, and afterwards hewn by 
an axe ; then draggc’*! and smootho'l in the same 
way, aee*>r(ling to the reipiire*! sitnatiori or the 
quality of the proposcid work for which the stone 
is intended. 'Pbe workman’s tools consist of a 
bniid-'^aw' similar to what is made us(? of by enr- 
]>enters ; a drag, which is commonly nothing 
more tlian a j»ieec of an old saw. He lias also 
bis chisels and gouges, ami gauges and moulds 
f T bis sunk and moulded work, which are all 
afterwards doaiKsI up by the drag, lu Glouces- 
tersbiix? ilm mas*ms .ofieii use ])laues for their 
nn)uhling«, the stones there being more crisp ami 
not intersected by shells, &:c., vvhicli prevent 
their general adoption with regard to many other 
freestones. 

Portland freestone is tlic common stone made 
use of by the masons in Lomlon, which is 
brought from the isl.and of that name, in blocks 
of almost all dimensions, roughly lu^vvn. Its 
hardness gives it many recpiisiles to proiliiee ex- 
quisite innsoijiy. It is sawn into scantling by 
the friction of sharji siliceous emtii ami water, 
and 1 V means of a framed ]>late ^aw of iron. It 
is afterwards workcsl by tlie mallet ami chisel to 
the r('quir(Hl form, ami tlien rnhlied to a smooth 
fact* by hand with sand or guts. ^lost of our 
public buildings are eoInpo^e(l of this stone; 
and it has been the jiraetico to make use of it 
in privat.* v TU’s for tin* kerns, strings, fascias. 
Columns, cornices, ami halnstra<les, whcTi all the 
Ollier parts were of <’tlier m.aterials. IntfTnally 
for the floors of halls, vestibules, staircases, ^c. 
Portland stone is *leeidedly the handsomest frtvo- 
stone known, ami eajiahle of bearing as fine an 
arras in moulding as marble, which is the pro- 
bable roas»*n of its preference, although many 
other freestones miglit be obtained at half the 
oiTgind cost and without its great additional 
(expense of freight and duty. T!.e latter, how- 
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t ver, has risen so liigh of Ifite that the Glouces- 
tershire Slone i.s now at tlie wharfs as its compe- 
titor, and is daily coming more into use : it 
having been already employed in several works 
of consequence. 

The granites of Cornwall, and that called 
Dundee stone from North Hritain are now em- 
ployed for all works in which great solidity and 
wear are re(piired. It has been sought for and 
used at the several docks, also at the new bridges, 
its excessive hardness is as much the terror of 
the London masons as the (Gloucestershire stone 
is for its softness ; on account of winch luis arisen 
the necessity of bringing to London the workmen 
as well as the stone, there not having been found 
persons in Loudon who would undertake to work 
It. The bringing of these granites to London, 
and other places, arose in the first instance from 
the necessity of finding something more solid 
and (Inrah-le for the locks and basins of canals; 
and hence it is that now all these dilFerent qua- 
lities of stone are regularly to b(3 found in the 
market. Modern masons, therefore, will have 
the credit of elfectirig iiiore lasting works than 
those from freestone, by a judicious blending 
and arrangcmicnt of all the several qualities of 
stones to the various purposes of strength and 
ornament. A substantial foundation is of the 
first importance in masonry, without which no 
work can be considered as durable. However, 
in modern construction, this vital part of a build- 
ing is too often intrusted to tlie carpeiti(?r and 
bricklayer ; tin? former for the purposi? of piling 
such ground as is found inferior, soft, and marshy, 
and the latter to raise the needful walls in the 
substructure in which little or no masonry is em- 
ployed. 

The walls of modern buildings are sometimes 
built for ornament, hut more often both it and 
solidity are required. In London they are re- 
gulated hy a specific act of parliament ; but, the 
act liaving l>ceii framed more as a protection from 
fire than as a security against dilapidation, a 
prudent builder finds it eligible to trust to the 
law to avoid inconvenience, but to strengthen 
his walls 1 ) 0 ) 011(1 ihc law to prevent their ruin. 
It is too much to ask for specifics in regard to 
1h(’ thickness of walls ; they must be regulated, 
lirsl, in reference to the nalun? of the materials 
to he tanploycd ; and, secondly, to the magni- 
tude of the fabric to be erected. \Nhills of .stime 
may safely be made oiic-fiftli tliini.cr than tliose 
of bricks ; and brick walls, in the b.isement and 
ground storic'^ of buildings of ilie first iate,sbonld 
l;e reticulalLal with stone to prevent their split- 
ting, a oircumstancf? loo much .iisregarded by 
our prf nt builders. 

A plinth, in masonry, is the first stone inserted 
above the ictovind ; it is in one <.r more pieces, 
according to its situation, projecting beyond the 
wall abovf? it about an inch ; its projecting edge 
.sloped downwards, or moulded, to carry off the 
wat(?r tliat may fall on it. 

Axhitt ing is a lerni used hy masons to desig- 
nate tlic plain hionc-work of the front ofabiiilding, 
in which all that is regarded is getting the stone 
(which is commonly no more than a casing to 
the wall; to a sincoth face, calh 1 its plain-work. 
The toiuscs .sht)u](i not be too high, and the 


joints should be crossed regularly, which will 
improve its appearance, and add to its solidity. 

The Ja&cia is a plain course of stone, genp. 
rally about one foot in height, projecting before 
the face of the ashlering about an inch, or in a 
line with the plinth of the building ; it is fluted 
on Its under edge (called by the workmen throat- 
ing), as a check to prevent the water from run- 
ning over the asidering; its upper edge is sloped 
downwards for the same purpose. It is com- 
monly inserted above tlie windows of the ground 
stories, viz. between them and those of the prin- 
cipal story. 

Ci/ts. — These belong to the apertures of the 
doors and windows, at the bottom of which they 
are fixed ; their thickness is various, most coni- 
inoiily about four inches and a half ; they are also 
fluted on their under edges, and sunk on iheb 
upper sides, projecting somewhat beyond the 
ashlering, commonly about two inches. 

Jn/posts. — These arc insertions of stone with 
tlicir front-fneings commonly moulded, aivd some- 
times left plain„ and when so left they arc pre- 
pared ill a similar way to the fascias above 
described. They form the springing stones to 
the arches in the apertures of a building, and are 
of the greatest utility. 

(’oninv.—This forms the crown to the ashlc- 
ring at the summit of a building ; it is frequently 
the part which is marked particularly liy flic 
architect to designate the particular order of his 
work, and, when so, it is moulded to that diarac- 
ter ; Iience there are cornices wrought after tlie 
three known orders in architecture, viz. the 
Doric, Ionic, and Gorinthian, when perhaps no 
column of either is employed in the work, the 
cornice alone designating the particular style d 
the edifice. In working the cornice the mason 
.should prepare the top or upper side, hy splay- 
ing it away towards its front edge, that it may 
more readily coiiv(.*y off tlic water whii'h may 
fall on it. At the joints of (3ncli of tlic .stones of 
the cornice, throughout the whole length of the 
hiiihling, that ])ait of each stone wliich comes 
ne.irc.st at the joints should ho left projociiiri up- 
wards a small way, called, by workmen, saddliu::; 
the joints; the intention of whieh is to keep ihc 
rain water from entering them, and washiii” out 
the cement ; such joints, however, should he 
chased or indented, and such chases should ho 
run full of lead. When dowels of iron arc 
employed they should be fixed by melted lead 
also. 

Blocking course. — This is a cours(3 of sb>nc 
traversing the top of the cornice, to wliicli if 
fixed : it is commonly in its height equal to the 
projection of the cornice. It is of great utildy 
in giving support to the latter by 'its vveiuliti 
to which it adds grace. It at the same time nd- 
mils of gutters being formed behind it to convey 
away the superfluous water from the co'Trin;’ o 
the building. The joints in it should 
cross those of the cornice, and should be* phiggt - 

with load, or emmped on their upper edges 'Viti 
iron. The Romans sometimes deve-tailed ti 
joints of such courses of stone. , 

Parapets. — These are of great ornament tn i 
upper part of an edifice. They 'vere nsc^ 7 
the Greeks, and afterwards by tlie Komaus, ani 
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are composed of three parts, viz. the plinth, diameters only in their height. The columns of 
which is the blocking course to the cornice ; als^^ the Parthenon, at Athens, are little more than 
the shaft, or die, which is the part immediately five. In the hesi Roman examples they were 
above the plinth. It has a cornice, which is on increased to upwards of seven diameters. The 
its top, and projects in its mouldings sufficiently columns of the Grecian remains are fluted, and 
to carry off the rain-water from the shaft and the fluting differs in each example. The Doric 
plinth. In buildings of the Corinthian style the shafts have their flutes in very flat segments 
shaft of the parapet is perforated in the parts finislied to an arris. To the other columns to 
immediately over the apertures in the elevation, the temples of l‘>ectheus, Minerva Polias, &c. 
and balustrade enclosures are inserted in the (both of the Ionic style), flutings of the semi- 
perforations. The architects have d^tsed the ellipsis shape with fillets were adapted. But, 
parapets with reference to the roof of the build- for detailed particulars of the proportions and 
ing which it is intended to obscure. construction of columns, see our article Arcui- 

Pifasfers.— In modern design these are fre- tecture, part II. 
quently very capriciously applied. They are The mode of erecting columns into screens or 
vertical shafts of square-edgea stone, having but porticoes remains to be treated on. Tlie Doric co- 
a small projection, with capitals and bases like luran was cficcted in Greece without a base, it hav- 
columns: they are placed by us often on the face ing a large diameter which compounded for this 
of the wall, and with a cornice over them. In deficiency. This column was approached by three 
Greek architecture they are to be met with com- steps, the third or last forming the floor on which 
monly on the ends of the walls behind the co- it was built. The lower shafts, as well as the 
lumns, in which application tlieir face was made intended intercolumniation, were accurately 
double the width of their sides, their capitals marked out on the floor, and on the parts to 
differed materially from those of the columns which the columns were designed to be placed, 
which they accompanied, they were somewhat A circle was drawn about two-sixteenths of the 
larger at bottom tnau at top, but without any diameter of that of the column, which was sunk 
entasis or swell. The best examples are to be down. The lower shaft was accurately shaped at 
found in Steuart^s Ruins of Athens, vis. to the iu lowest extremity to the proposed diameter, 
Propylea, temple of Minerva Polias, &c. &c. leaving it so much longer as to fit into the sinking 
Architravet adorn the apertures of a building, in the upper step, which formed for it a kind of 
projecting somewhat from the face of the ashler- rebate ; by thus fixing all the shafts in the floor 
Mig ; they have their facing sunk with mouldings, their intercolurnniations were exactly preserved, 
and also tlicir outside edges. When they traverse Tlie column is composed of blocks of at least a 
the curve of an arch they are called archivoUs. diameter in height, exactly jointed, and, by the 
They give beauty to the exterior of a building, Greeks, without the leitst cement between them, 
and the best examples of them are to be found In the centre of each joint were made square 
in the ancient Greek buildings, and in many also sinkings for the purpose of putting in a joggle ; 
in Italy. this joggle enters both the upper and lower 

Uuiticatm^f in awhitecture and masonry, con- shafts, and serves to prevent the moving or frac- 
sists in forminff jdiirizonatal sinkings or grooves ture of the column by any lateral thrust it might 
in the stone aaqljifriqg of an elevation, intersected receive. The joggles in the columns of the 
hy vertical or cross’ ones, perhaps invented to Parthenon were of olivewood ; they are coin- 
break the plainness of the wall, and to denote monly with us of iron painted over, or of lead ; 
more obviousW. the crossing or bond of the and, in columns of marble, they are copper, 
sloacs. It is ojlfm formed by splaying away the the latter metal being prijferred by reason ol its 
pdges of the stone only ; in this style the groove not being so liable to oxydate as the former, and 
forms the elbow of a geometrical square. Many consequently not so liable to stain the stone, 
architects omit the vertical grooves in rustics, so which is too often the case by iron joggling, 
that their walls present an uniform series of The joining of columns in free-stone has been 
horizontal sinkings. The French architects have found more difficult than in marble, and the 
been very fond of this method, as maybe seen French masons have a practice to avoid the 
in the buildings at Paris ; and the bank of failure of the two arrisses of the joint, which 
England is an instance of it in this country, might bn borrowed with success for the construct- 
There are abundance of ancient examples iu each ing of columns of some of our softer free-stones. 
of the three manners. It consists in sinking away the (?dge of the joints, 

C^fonms.— These comprise, generally, a conoi- by which means a groove is formed at every one, 
dal shaft, with a small diminution upwanls to throughout the whole height of the column, 
their upper diameter, amounting generally to Travellers, who have seen their poiticos, have 
a^bout otte-sixth less tlian the lower diameter, compared them to ( Jieeses piled one on the other, 
They have soDMtimes a swell or entasis in their the courses appearing, by this practice, to be so 
whole height (sec ^ article Arch Lecture), but regularly marked. This method is not had re- 
this praetio^ is *by no means general. Tlie course to but for plain shafts ; it is not altogether 
Greek ruins do not seem to countenance such a of modern invention, as there are some ancient 
departure from nature, nevertheless it is found to remains in which it appears, but in them it may 
have been eMmonly practised amongthe Roman be conjectured to have been for a very different 
buildings. T|ie proporti6t«Jtof columod from the purpose. It served to admit the shafts, being 
Egyptians toiluLOmeks have filled but little : adorned by flowers and other insignia on the 
die columns 6f me former, in their laige temples, occasion of their shows and games. In the 
at Thebes amount to about four and a half French capital they even now, on their public 
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illuminations^ affix rows of lamps on their co- 
lumns, making use of these grooves to adjust 
them regularly, which produces a very good 
effect. 

The shafts of columns, in large works intended 
to be adorned by flutes, are erected plain, and 
the fluting chiselled out afterwards. The ancients 
commonly formed the two extreme ends of the 
fluting previously, as may be seen in the remain- 
ing columns of the temple of Apollo, in the 
island of Delos, a practice admitting of great 
accuracy and neatness. The finishing the detail 
of both sculpture and masonry on the building 
itself was a universal practice among the ancients : 
they raised their columns first in rough blocks, 
on them the architraves and friezes, and sur- 
mounted the whole by the cornice, finishing .such 
parts only down as were not conveniently to be 
got at in the building; hence, perhaps, in some 
measure, arose that striking proportion of parts, 
together with the beautiful curvature and finish 
given to all the profiles in Grecian buildings. 

Pavements have occupied considerable atten- 
tion in architecture, and consequently in masonry. 
The Greek temples were paved with white mar- 
ble, the same tis that of which tiie temple itself 
was constructed ; and consisted of large squares 
joined with great precision, and of such thickness 
as secured their stability. There docs not, how- 
ever, appear in Greece such marks of luxury and 
extravagance in the decorative parts of their 
buildings as the opulent Homans displayed, 
who, not content with inserting in their floors 
ieces of marble of the most beautiful kind, 
ad them painted and varied with dilTerent co- 
lors. This custom commenced under Cdaudius. 
Under Nero they began to cover the marble with 
gold, Ulus the marble of Numidia was gilded, 
and that of Phrygia was stained with purple. 

Arching is that in which the modern mason 
lias certainly excelled the ancient. The masonry 
of an arch, herein to be treated of, is so intimately 
connected with the theory, that it appears almost 
impossible to explain the one without giving 
some information respecting the other ; in theory, 
an arch may be explained as follows, viz. to consist 
of series of stones, called voissoirs, in the .shape 
of truncated wedges, which resist each other, 
through their inclined sides, by means of that 
weight whereby they would otherwise fall, and 
are suspended in the air without any support 
from bel'ow, where a concavity is formeil. The 
voissoirs are subject to r:)r( oT %ltK.h arise from 
their own weight, from external pressure, from 
friction, and the cohesion of matter : all these 
forces compose a system which ought to be in 
e^piilibration ; and, moreover, that state ought 
to have a ccnsistence firm and durable. It was 
not till near the end ol the seventeenth century, 
when the Newtonian mathematics opened the 
road lo true mechanical science, that the mathe- 
maticians directed any part of their attention to 
the theory of arches. Dr. Hook gave the first hint 
of a principle, when he affirmed, that the figure 
into vvluch a chain ui rope, perfectly flexible, 
will arrange itself when suspended from two 
books, becomes, when inverted, the properforin 
tor an arcli constituted of stones of uniform 
weight aod size. T!ie ic^fson on which he 


grounded his assertion, is, simply, that the forces 
^^h which the parts of a standing arch press 
^^Ptually on each other, in the latter case, are 
precisely equal and opposite to those with which 
they pull each other in the case of suspension. 
This principle, true a.s far as it goes, gave rise to 
most of the specious theories of the mathemati- 
cians ; for they did not consider that, though an 
arch of equal voissoirs might be thus balanced, it 
would require much other matter to be placed over 
it, to fill space between the extrados and a 
road-way, « used for the purpose of a bridge, 
and that tliis superincumbent mass must neces- 
sarily destroy the equilibrium previously existing 
in the unloaded arch. There is a certain thickness 
in the crown which will pul the catenaria in 
equilibrio, even with a horizontal road-way ; hut 
this thickness is so great that the pressure at the 
vertex is equal to the horizontal thrust ; tlie only 
situation, therefore, in which the catenarian 
would be proper, is in an arcade, carrying a 
height of aeaa wall above it. During these 
discussions, on the celebrated catenaria, a new 
system of arching developed itself. It was 
deduced from the co..sideration of the arch- 
stones being frustrums, or parts of wedges; 
hence the mathematical properties of tlie wedge 
Were introduced into the science, and employed 
to establish the theory of what were called ba- 
lanced arches; this practice was taught in France 
by La Hire, Hirent, Varignon, Helidor, Uiou, 
&c., and some bridges were formed on its p»ln- 
ciples, viz. Pont La Concorde at Paris, and also 
one arch at Nieully. It required that the arch- 
stones should be as long as economy would 
admit, and, if possible, lo fill up all the spare 
between the intrados and extrailosof tbe bridge; 
and further, they are all to be locked together by 
bars and wedges of iron, which will prevent the 
possibility of their sliding, of’ thc arch (putting 
the centering ; a circumstance not 'before accom- 
plished in arching. The theorist, not yet having 
brought th(.' practical architect to adopt his 
visions, raised another .system, whtch is said lo 
secure a perfectly equilibrated- Silructure, by 
making an equality at every poi8#^f the curve 
The deduction from this theory insists in mak- 
ing the height of the w^all incumbent on any 
point of the intrados, directly as the cube of the 
secant of the curve’s inclination lo the horizon 
at that point, or inversely as the radius of curva- 
ture there. It must be added, tliat this tlicory 
expects the joints of the voissoirs to be pt-rfeedy 
smooth, and not be connected by any cement, and 
therefore to sustain each other merely by the equi- 
librium oftheir vertical pressure ; and the tlicor’st 
says, ‘ an arch which thus sustains itself must be 
stronger than another which floes not ; becausi*, 
when in imagination we suppose both to acquire 
connexion by cement, the first preserves the in- 
fluence of this connexion unimpaired ; whereas, 
in the other, part of the cohesion is wasted m 
counteracting the tendency of some parts to 
break off from the rest by want of equilihrinin- 
Prom these systems have been made tables or 
forming;arches lo equilibrate, by wliich the na' 
ture of eWh voissoir maybe fourfd to any 
of curvaticiiij and Dr. Hutton lias simplih^'^ ‘ 
for practical men. 
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The practical mason, however neat in the 
execution of his work, finds it extremely diffic^ 
to get the ioints of the arcli-stones so smooth 
is required by these systems ; and, even if He 
succeeds in doing so, circumstances may take 
place in the construction of the work to render 
it useless ; for instance, the abutments may sink 
a little, and one may retire more than another, 
hence will arise an aheratioa, in the arch, and, 
consequently, in the shape of the joints ; but, 
there are other circumstances to be aplicipaied, 
known to the practical architect (if even a sink- 
ing of the abutments should not take place), 
which is an alteration in the centre on which the 
masonry is raised. It is ascertained that, how- 
ever firmly it may be constructed and supported, 
its curvature will vary as it receives the weight 
of the stone arch. The impossibility that the 
centre could be loaded all at once, produces this 
variation ; but, even if the centre should be so 
constructed as to remain firm and unalterable, 
a sinking will ensue on its removal ; this, as the 
practice is, is done gradually, and all the arch- 
stones in some measure follow it ; the middle 
ones squeezing the lateral ones aside, which 
compresses all between them ; hencij tiic latter 
arch st»)nes alter their shape, a sinking of the 
crown ensues, consequently a general change of 
form of not only tlie joints, but of the arch also. 
Some architects, to secure as little friction in 
the joints as possible, have covered their surfaces 
with sheet-lead, and this practice was followed 
ill the bridge of Blackfriars, at Norwich, by Mr. 
Scjiine. It cannot be too strongly recorameiuled, 
lo the mason concerned in arching, to make all 
tiic joints meet as correctly as possible, using the 
least possible quantity of cement between them : 
die practice of wedging in the voissoirs at the 
crown of the arch, commonly practised, should 
be done with caution ; for, instead of preventing 
a sinking, it may endanger the whole arch. Pe- 
ronet, who was architect to so many bridges in 
France, and wliose experience and sagacity in 
tins branch of practice had developed more than 
a whole college of theorists could do, rejected it. 
His rejection of it did not apply however to the 
principle, but to the uncertainly in the persons 
employed to perform it; he conceived that the 
stones might be so i'ractureil in forcing ihein in, 
that no two fiat surfaces would present them- 
selves in that part of the arch. NicuUy, one of 
the finest bridges he built, and which the writer 
of this article has repeatedly examined, is of a 
very sunerior construction; the road occasions 
very little elevation, no more than sufticient to 
Jteep it dry. The arches and piers are quite 
iinique in their shape, of considerable span, and 
so apparently flat and thin in the crown, as at 
first sight to create a doubt if they be of stone. 
It is a principle in the French bridges that the 
passengers may see their roadway from lone end 
to the other It would not be endured by them 
to be ascending mountains over the inland 
waters. 

The figures of arches are as various in their 
shape as the most fastidious ideas qf convenience 
require; ^ey were, in tlie Ridges of the 
Homans, semi-circles ; by the ra^erns, of every 
onn and curvature fancy can suggest, or geometry 


delineate; but the practical mason should eii» 
doavour, in effecting arches, if he expects the 
praise of intelligent men, to protect them by 
some reference to known principles. Every 
arch of curvature (and it cannot be an arch 
without it, although it may be a lintel), should 
be described by its praxis in known geometry, 
and if it require one, two, or more centres to de- 
velopc its form, the workman should not forget 
that these points once ascertained are his guides 
to find the shape of the voissoirs or arch-stones. 
The joints of an arch are all traced from the 
centres of their curvature, so that as a general 
axiom it may be assumed, for instance, speaking 
of a semi-circle, that its centre supplies the prin- 
ciple of giving form to the voissoirs ; if a seg- 
ment, the centre of the circle of .which it is the 
segment, be its versed sine what it may. If an 
ellipsis, which is neither more nor less than three 
segments, the arch-joint must be drawn from the 
centres of each correspondent circle, and so on 
to the parabola, hyperbola, &c. : if tliese princi- 
ples were attended to by the practical mason, 
the failure of so many arches in the smaller 
works would be prevented, and the areli itself 
appear more neat ; inasmuch as principle would 
be opposed to ihat which is most commonly 
done by chance, as may be seen by an attentive 
observer, on looking at the arches in some of our 
buildings. 

Of domes.- dome is said to be less difficult 
of construction than an arch, because the ten- 
dency of each part to fall is counteracted not 
only by the pressure of the parts above and be- 
low, but also by the resistance of those which 
are situated on each side. A dome may there- 
fore be erected without any temporary support, 
like the centre which is rcquireii for the con- 
struction of an arch, and it may at last be left 
open at the summit, without standing in need of 
a key-stone. 

Ihe Greeks seem no more to have employed 
domes than they did arches, one (the monument 
•of Eysicrates at Athens) only having been pre- 
served, and in that there is nothing to require 
any of the principles of the tambour-wall, as it 
is composed of a single piece. The Romans 
certainly affected domes, in which they developed 
great enterprise, genius, and taste. Vitruvius 
says nothing about them, though he gives pro- 
portions for his monopteroal buildings, as, pro- 
bably, they were but little employed in his time'; 
but wo have still existing thcpaniheon ofAgrip- 
pa, over which there is a beautiful hemispherical 
roof, and it is probable that all their round tem- 
ples were so roofed ; indeed, in the remains of 
the Sybil’s temple at Tivoli, there are evident 
marks of such a covering. 

The masonry of domes must be conducted on 
similar principles to those recommended for 
arching, excepting only that the figure of each 
voissoir or w'cdge will be so shaped as to fit the 
void in a sphere ' instead of its sections. The 
weight of masonry in a dome, however, will 
require all tlie force of mind in the architect 
and mason to prevent its forcing out its lower 
parts; for instance if it rises in a direction too 
nearly vertical, with its form spherical, and its 
thickness equable, it will require to be confined 
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by a ch^n or hoop, as soon as the rise reaches 
lo about eleven-fourteenths of the whole diame- 
ter ; but, if the precaution be taken of diminish- 
ing tlie thickness of the masonry as it rises, it 
will not require to bo so bound. 

At Constantinople the church of St. Sophia 
was covered by a dome, and its history will 
furnish a useful lesson to the unscientific and 
careless mason. Anthemius and Isidorus, whom 
the emperor Justinian had selected as architects 
the most proper for conducting the works of this 
celebrated edifice, seem to have known but little 
of the matter. Anthemius had boasted to Justi- 
nian that he would outdo the magnificence of 
the lioman pantheon, for he would hang a greater 
dome than it aloft in the air ; accordingly he at- 
tempted to raise it on the heads of four piers, 
distant from each other about 1 15 feet, and about 
the same height. He had probably seen the mag- 
nificent vaultings of the temple of Mars the 
Avenger, and also of the temple of l’(3acc, at 
Home, the tlirusts of the vaultings of which were 
withstood by two masses of solid wall, which 
joined the side walls of the temple at right an- 
gles, and extended sideways to a great distance. 
It was evident that the walls of this temple could 
not yield to the pressure of the vaulting, without 
pushing these immense buttresses along their 
foundations ; lie therefore in imitation placed 
four buttresses to aid his piers. They are almost 
solid masses of stone, extending at least ninety 
feet from the piers to the north and to the south, 
forming, as it were, the side walls of the cross, 
and effectually secured them from the thrusts of 
the two great arches of the nave which supported 
the dome; but there was no such provision 
against the thrust of the great north and south 
arches. Anthemius trusted for this to the half 
dome which covered the semi-circular east end 
of the church, and which occupied the whole 
eastern arch of the great dome : but, when the 
dome was finished, and had stood a few months, 
it pushed the two eastern piers, witli their but- 
tresses, from the perpendicular, making them 
lean to the eastward, and the dome and half 
dome fell in. Isidorus afterwards erected some 
clumsy buttresses on the east wall of the square 
which surrounded whole Greek-cross, and these 
were roofed in with it, forming a sort of cloister, 
leaning against the piers of the dome ; and thus 
opposed the thrusts of llie great north and south 
arches. The dome was now turned for the third 
time, and many contrivances were ad^ted for 
making it extremely light. It was offensively 
flat, and, except the ribs, roofed with pumice- 
stone; but, notwithstanding these precautions, 
the arches settled so as to a’ arm the arcliiiecls, 
and they made all sure by filling uji the whole 
from top to b' ltoin wilh arcades in three stories. 
The lowest arcade was very lofty, ?up};orted by 
four noble marble columns, and thus preserved, 
in some measure, the church in the form of a 
Greek cross. The story above formed a gal- 
lery for the women, and bad six columns in 
front, so that they did not bear fairly on lho.se 
below. The third story was a dead wall, filling 
up the arc!j,and pierced with three rows of small 
ill-s!'.aped windows: in this unworkman-like shape 
it has remained, and is the oldest church in the 
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world ; but it is an ugly misshapen mass of de- 
formity and ignorance, resembling any thing 
nither than what it was intended for, viz. a beau- 
tiful piece of architecture. 

But there have been domes constructed since 
in every part of Europe, combining and display- 
ing, in this species of building, every requisite 
of beauty and strength. St. Peter’s, at Rome, is 
a superb undertaking ; and the set-off to it in 
this country, of St.^ Paul’s, is another, in which 
equal talent is developed ; but this latter dome 
is more rcpaarkable for its carpentry than its ma- 
sonry. 

A dome has also been erected to the rotunda 
of tlic Bank of England, in which the principles 
of the ancient one of the pantheon, at Home, have 
been followed. It takes its .spring from a wall 
of great thickness, on which it is bedded, fur- 
nished by many projections externally gra<luated 
like steps, which answer the ])urpose of but- 
tresses. It is open at its summit, liketlr.it from 
which it is copied, and from which the interior 
of the building receives its light. It composts, 
on the whole, a structure unique, ami very l)o- 
noralile to the talents of the architect, Mr. 
ISoanc. 

Masons employ certain technical phrases, by 
which they de.signate every part of their wotk 
employed in building, .some of which Iravc b» pii 
previously noticed : the value of each descrip- 
tion of work is ascertained by a datum to 
now explained, it does not appear to lia^e 
been a very early practice among the surva'yors 
and masons lo separate tire distinct portions of 
labor which are employed about their hewn 
stone into the several different species, calculat- 
ing tire difficulty in (?ach, and apportioniu :: a 
value commensurate, which is now the univcrsiil 
practice. Tliis manner of assessing the value of 
the labor, and also of the materials, arose in its 
beginning from necessity, there having been 
found no other means of putting down the ava- 
rice and injustice of the master artificers. On its 
first introduction it met with very general oppo- 
sition from all mechanics; but its Rationality, 
together with its truth and accuracy, soon gave 
it that ascendancy which it deserved. Iknce, 
at this time, masonry, as well as other artificers’ 
works, is divided and subdivided into ^voral 
distinct parts, a value being assigned to each, 
which is found adequately to remunerate all 
concerned for their toil, as well as the incifleutal 
expenses attending on the execution and erection 
of their several works. 

In the admeasurement of mason’s work the 
measurer is provided wilh two rods, commonly 
of five feet in length each, divided into five equal 
parts or feet, and each foot again subdivided into 
iialves and quarter feet: sometimes the feet are 
also drawn in inches, but this latter method i;* 
by no means universal. When the stoim to be 
measured approximates to fractions, the common 
rule is applied to ascertain them. All the stone 
is first measttrod, beginning at that which is hxc( 
nearestlo the topofthe building, and then calcu » ' 
ingthe labor : every piece of stone whidi 
two inches in |hicknc8S it? valued by the cn > 
foot, and all other stones under that 
are deemed to be slabs, and are valued at r 
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foot superficial; these latter generally embrace 
the paving-stones of all descriptious, as vrell as 
chimney-pieces, copings, &.c. There are also 
some portions of the labor as well as the stone 
which are valued by the foot measure running ; 
of this class are the groovings in rusticated work, 
Hutings in the shafts of columns and pilasters, 
joints in gallery floors (called joggled joints), 
rebates in stairs, with the throatings to cills and 
copings, &c. &c. In the latter description may 
he included the various sorts of copings employ ed 
on the tops of walls and parapets, narrow slips 
to chimney-pieces, &c. &c. The dimensions are 
all accurately put down in a book, which for 
convenience is ruled into three divisions on its 
left-hand side, the middle being about one-third 
ofthe width of those on its sides; this middle 
column is that in which the inches and patrts are 
expressed, and in the left-hand column the feet, 
together with the number of times the dimension 
is to be repeated or added, and the last for placing 
the quantities when cubed and squared : for in 
taking the dimensions it often happens tliat there 
may be several pieces of stone of the same size, 
and this the measurer marks in his book, as well 
as at the same time writing down the nature of 
the stone, and also the species of labor about it. 
Ilis dimension book stands thus: 

3/6 0-) . .. 

3 0 J^3 : 4i Portland landing, 

93 

3/7 6 84 : 4 plain work ditto. 

3 9 

3/7 : 6 22 : 6 groove ditto. 

By thus arranging the dimension book, every 
particle of stone and labor on it is ascertained 
itli the greatest accuracy and despatch; they 
are all afterwards to be abstracted, which consi.sts 
in ruling out a loose sheet of paper into a.s many 
columns or divisions, as are required for all the 
several species^t^f woirkwhich have been measured, 
and writing over the head of each of the columns 
the particular kind to be inserted in it ; for in- 
sUince, beginning with cube of Portland, all of it 
which has been measored is brought into the co- 
lumn under thatheadf plain-work under its head, 
also sunk-work, moulacd work, and the several 
running measures, all stand respectively; and, 
when so separated, they are to be cast up at the bot- 
tom of each several column, where is to be seen 
the whole of the several quantities, after which they 
are made out into bills, beginning with the cubes 
fust, then the superfleies, and lastly the running 
measures. The works which are valued singly, 
or by their number, are similarly classed and 
placed last of all at tlie bottom of the account, 
lor thus measuring, cubing, and squaring the 
quantities, and valuing and finishing ilie account, 
Surveyors charge two and a half per cent, on 
gross amount. 

, plabi-work on stone consists merely in 
the cleaning up of its surface, and the rule for 
finding how much of it is to be measured is, by 
observing that the ma.son is entitled to all that is 
that is, to every part of it which 
tnay he seen. Sunk-work en^braccs t^t kind of 


labor to stone which requires the surihee or any 
other portion of it to be sunk down by chiseling 
it away. The tops of all window-cills, for in- 
stance are sunk tor the purpose of more reatiily 
conveying away the water which falls on them. 
Moulded work consists in forming on the edges 
of the stone certain forms, known in architec- 
ture as mouldings, that is, to make it more ob- 
vious. Cornices, architraves, and such parts of 
an edifice in which stone is employed, are 
fashioned into a variety of curved or other forms. 
The dimensions of moulded work are ascertained 
by girting it with a string or piece of tape over 
to every one and into all its several parts, and 
then measuring the length of the string or tape 
so girled, which will be the width of the moulded- 
work ; and the length of the cornice, &c. &c., 
will be its length, which when squared together 
will give the superficial quantity of moulded- 
work. Masons have also their circular-work ; 

• this kind of labor is measured in the same way 
as has been described for the moulded-work, vii. 
by girting it all round. There are distinct va- 
luations for every one of these different species 
of labor. Nevertheless, it is not deemed here 
essential to recite them, as they vary as the price 
of the workmen’s wages docs, except in London 
where they are uniform, but, in the country they 
are somewhat lower, the value of workmanship 
being less by reason of the men having muen 
less wages. 

Masonry, Fret, the system of mysteries and 
secrets peculiar to the society of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. The origin of this society is 
ancient; but we have no authentic account of 
the time when it was first instituted, or even of 
the reason of such an association. In a Treatise 
on Masonry, published in 1702, by William’* 
Preston, master of the Jx)dgc of Antiquity, it is 
traced from the creation. ‘ Ever since symme- 
try began, and harmony displayed her charms,’ 
says he, ‘ our order has had a being V By other 
accounts the history of masonry is only carried 
up to the building of Solomon’s temple. In Dr. 
Henry’s History of Great Britain we find the 
origin of this society attributed to the difficulty 
found in former times of procuring workmen to 
build the vast number of churches, monasteries 
and other religious edifices, which the super- 
stition of darker ages prompted the people to 
raise. Hence the masons were greatly favored 
by the popes, and many indulgences were grant- 
ed, to augment their numbers. An ancient 
author, who was well acquainted with their his- 
tory and constitution, says, * The Italians, with 
some (Jreek refugees, and with them French, 
Germans, and Flemings, joined into a fraternity 
of arelntecis, procuring ])apal bulls for their en- 
couragement; they styled themselves freemasons, 
and ranged from one nation to another, as they 
found churches to be built : their government 
was regular, and, where they fixed near the 
building in hand, they made a camp of huts. A 
surveyor governed in chief; every tenth man 
was called a warden, and superintended the 
other nine.’ 

The introduction of masonry to this country 
has been fixed at the year 674, when gla.ss- 
making was first introduced : from this time 



many buildings in the Gothic style were erected 
by masons in companies, who called themselves 
free, because they were at liberty to work in any 
part of the kingdom. Others derive the institu- 
tion from a combination among the people of 
that profession not to work without an advance 
of wages, when they were summoned from seve- 
ral counties, by writs of Edward HI., directed 
to the sheriffs, to assist in rebuilding and en- 
larging the castle, together with the church and 
chapel of St. George, at Windsor. At this time, 
it is said, tlie masons agreed on certain tokens, 
by which they might ktiow and assist each other 
against being pressed into the service of the 
king, rreslon supposes the introduction of 
masonry into England to have been prior to the 
Jloman invasion ; and says, there are remains yet 
existing of some stupendous works executed by 
the Britons much earlier than the time of the 
Romans ; so that he has no doubt of the exist- 
ence of masonry in Britain even during those 
early periods. The Druids are likewise said to 
have had among them many customs similar , to 
those of the masons, and to have derived their 
government from Pythagoras ; but the resem- 
blance cannot now be traced even by the masons 
themselves. IMusoury is said to liave been en- 
couraged by Casar, and many of the Roman 
generals who were appointed governors of Bri- 
tain. Carausius, in particular, patronised learn- 
ing, and collected the best artificers from many 
different countries, particularly masons, whom 
he held in great veneration, and appointed 
Albanus, his steward, the snperintendant of 
their assemblies. Lodges or conventions of tit 
fraternity Ijegan now, it is said, to bo introduced, 
and the business of masonry to bo regularly car- 
’•ried on. The masons, through tlie influence of 
Albanus, obtained a charter to hold a general 
council, at which Albanus himself sat as presi- 
dent, and assisted at the reception of many 
new members. This Albanus was no less than 
the celebrated St. Alban, tlie first who sufl'ered 
martyrdom in Britain for the Christian faith I 
Mr. Preston quotes an old MS., whicli mentions 
that St. Alban was a great friend to masons, and 
*gave them 2s. per week, besides 3d. for their 
cheer, ^ while, before that time, they lr.nl only Id, 
per day and their meat. The progress of masonry 
was greatly obstructed by tlie departure of the 
Romans from Britain ; still more by the furious 
irruptions of the Scots and Piets, and afterwards 
by the ignorance of the Savo: s, whom the 
Britons called in as allies, but who soon beoume 
their masters. After the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, however, the barbarity r,f these conquer- 
ors began to wear off, llio arts were encouraged, 
and masonry began to flourish. Lodges were 
now formed; l ot, being under the direction of 
foreigners, were seldom convened, and never 
attained to any degree of importance. In this 
situation it continued till 557, when St. Austin, 
with forty monks, among whom the sciences had 
been preserved, came into England, and placed 
himself, ac< ording to the masonic writers, at the 
head of the fraternity in founding the old cathe- 
dral of Canterbury in GOO ; that of Rochester in 
602; St. Paul’s in J.ondon in 604 ; St. Peter’s 
in Westminster in 005, and many others. In 


640 a few expm brethren arrived from France 
and formed themselves into a lodge under the 
direction of Bennett, abbot of Wirral, whom 
Kenred, king of Mercia, soon after appointed 
inspector of the lodges, and general superinten- 
dant of masons.'^ During the whole time of 
the heptarchy, however, masonry wa.s in a low 
state; but it revived in 856, under the patronage 
of St. Swithin, v^om Ethelwolf employed to 
repair some religious houses ; and from that time 
gradually improved till 872, when it found 
a zealous protector in Alfred the Great. lie ap- 
propriated a seventh part of his revenue tor 
maintaining a number of masons, whom he em- 
ployed in rebuilding the cities, castles, &c., 
ruined by the Danes. Under his successor, Ed- 
ward^he masons continued to hold their lodges, 
patroi^ised by Ethred, husband to the king’s sis- 
ter, and Ethel w’ald his brother, to whom thoccire 
of the fraternity was entrusted. The latter was a 
great architect, and founded the university of 
Cambridge. The complete re-establishment of 
masonry in England, however, is dated from the 
reign of king Athelstane : and the grand lodi»e 
of masons at York trace their existence from 
this period. . 

This lodge, the most ancient in E'ligland, 
dales its foiitidation in 026, under the patronage 
of Edwin, the king’s brother, who obtained a 
charter from Athelstane, and became grand mas- 
ter. By virtue of this charter all the masons in 
the kingdom were convened at a general assem- 
bly in that city, where they e5labli.shcd tlieir 
government; and until within the last century 
no general meetings have been held any where 
else, lienee the appellation of ancient V'ork 
masons is wtdl known both in Ireland and Scot- 
land. While prince Edwin lived the masons 
were employed in building clmrches, moiias-^ 
teries, &c., and repairing those which had siif-^ 
fered by the ravages of the Danes ; his 
death the order was patronised by king Aibcl- 1 ,. 
slane; but on his decase the masons were dis-^' 
persfcd, and remained in an unsellled^ltate till 
the reign of I'.dgar Lii 960. They weiwow col- 
lected by St. Duiistan, who employeShem in 
works of the same kind ; but, as no p^manent 
encouragement was given them, theff lod-Jies 
soon declined, and masonry remained in a low 
slate for upwards of fifty years. It' revived, 
however, in 1041, under Edward lhe;Confessor, 
who superintended the execution of ^eral great 
works. By the assistance of Leofutk, earl of 
Coventry, he rebuilt Westminster AlSiey, the earl 
being appointed superintendant of the mttsons ; 
and by this architect many other magnificent 
structures were erected. After the conquest, m 
1066,Gundulph bishop of Rochester, and Roger 
de Montgomery earl of Shrewsbuij', both 
lent architects, became joint .(^fons of the 
masons; and under their aiis^tert the tower 
of London was begun, though finished on y 
in the reign of William II., who likewise reh^i 
London Bridge, and first constructed the 
and hall of Westminster. The masons no 
continued to be patronised by the j 

England in succeftiion. The lodges assem ) 
during the reign of Henry L and Step c » 
when the society: were employed in hiu » 
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a chapel at Westminster, now the {louse of com- 
mons, and several odier works ; the president of 
the lodges being Gilbert de Clare, marquis of 
Pembroke. During the reign of Henry II., the 
lodges were superintended by the grand master 
of the Knights Templars, who employed them in 
building their temple in Fleet Street in 1155. 
Masonry continued under the patronage of this 
order till 1199, when king John succeeded 
llichard I., and Peter de Colefchurch was ap- 
pointed grand master. He began to rebuild 
London Bridge with stone, which was afterwards 
finished by William Alctnain in 1209. Peter 
de llupibus succeeded as grand master, and 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, chief surveyor of the king’s 
works, acted as deputy under him. 

On the accession of Kdward I., in 1272, the 
superintendance of the masons was entrust^ to 
Walter Giflfard archbishop of York, Gilbert de 
Clare earl of Gloucester, and Ralph lord of 
Mount Ilermer, the ancestor of the Montagues. 
By these architects the abbey of Westminster 
was finished. During the reign of Edward III. 
the brethren were employed in building Exeter 
and Oriel Colleges in Oxford, Clare Hall in 
Cambridge, &c., under Walter Stapleton, bishop 
of Exeter, who had been elected grand master in 
1307. Eidward III. not only patronised the 
masons, but studied the constitutions of the 
order, revised the ancient charges, and added 
several regulations to the original code. He ap- 
pointed five deputies to inspect their proceedings 
in the lodges, whicli at this period (as appears 
from the records), were numerous. William a 
Wykeliam was elected grand master, and con- 
tinued so on the accession of llichard II. 11c 
founded both the New College in Oxford, and 
Winchester College, at his own expense. Under 
Henry IV, Thomas Fitz-Allan, earl of Surrey, 
was grand master, who, after llie engagement at 
Shrewsbury, founded Hattie Abbey and I'other- 
ingay. On the accession of Henry V, the fra- 
urnity were gover^ied by Henry Chicholy, 
archbishop of Canterbury. In M25, however, 
during the nlinorily of Henry VI., an act was 
made againut the meetings of miisons, because 
by such meiftings it was alleged, ‘ the good 
course and effect of the statutes of laborers 
wore openly violated and broken, in subversion 
of the law, and to the great damage of all 
uio commons.' But this act was not enforced, 
smd the fraternity continued to meet as usual 
under archbishop Chichely. Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, brother to the regent, and guardian 
of the kingdom in his absence, took the masons 
Under his protection, and they continued not 
^oly to meet in safety, but were joined by 
me king himself; who, in 1442, was initiated 
juto masonry, and from that time spared no pains 
0 become msui|jBjr of thf* art* He perused the 
ancient charges, levised the consti unions, and 
lonored them with his sanction. The royal ex- 
JJjple was followed by many of the nobility, 
/^^^uou.sly studied the art. The king 
Mr lodges in person, and nomi- 

uaied William Waneflee% bishop of Winches- 
master; who at his own expense 
pal- • College, Oxford, and several 

tgious houses. Eton College, uearljlfindsor, 

vor. Xlir. 


and King's College at Cambridge, were also 
founded during this reign. Henry himself 
founded Christ’s C'oUegc, as his queen Mar- 
garet of Anjou did Queen’s College in Cam- 
bridge. About ill is time also the masons were 
protected and encouraged by James 1., of Scot- 
land, who, after his return from captivity, became 
a zealous patron of learning and the arts. He 
honored the lodges with his presence, and 
settled an annu-al revenue of four pounds Scots 
(an English noble) to be paid by every master 
mason in Scotland, to a grand master, ciiosen by 
the grand lodge, and approved by the crown. 
His office entitled biiii to regulate every thing in 
the fraternity which could not come under the 
jurisdiction of law-courts; and, to prevent law- 
suits, both mason and lord, or builder and 
founder, appealed to him. In his absence they 
appealed to his deputy or grand warden, who 
resided next the premises. This flourishing 
State of masonry was interrupted by tlie civil 
wars between the bouses of York and Lancaster, 
w'hich brought it almost totally into neglect. 
About 1471, however, it revived under Robert 
Heauebamp, bishop of Sanun, who bad been 
appointed grand-master by Edwanl IV. as well 
as chancellor of the garter, for repairing tlie 
castle and chapel of Windsor. It agaiii declined 
under Edward V. and Richard III. ; but came 
once more into repute on the accession of Henry 
Vll. in 1185. It was now patronised by tlie 
master and knights of the order of St. John at 
Rhodes (see Mai.ta), who assembled their 
grand lodge in 1.500, and chose Henry for their 
protector. On the 2‘Uh of June, 1.502, a lodge 
of masters was formed in the palace, at whicli 
the king presided as grand master; and having 
appointed John Islip abbot of Westminster, ami 
Sir Reginald Gray knight of the garter, his 
wardens for the occasion, proceeded in great 
state to the cast end of Weslmitister Abbey, 
where he laid the first stone of that exeelloni 
piece of Gothic architecture, called Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel. The completion of tliis 
building was celebrated in 1507. The palace 
of Richmond, as well as many other noble 
structures, was raised under the direcliou of 
Sir Reginald Bray ; and the colleges of Brazen- 
Nose in Oxford, and Jesus and St. John’s in 
Cambridge, were all finished in this reign. 

On the accession of Henry VJII. cardinal 
Wolsey was apjiointed grand-master; who built 
Hampton Court, Whitelrall, Christ Cliurch Col- 
lege, Oxford, with several other noble edifices. 
Wolsey was succeeded as grand-master in 1534 
by Thomas CkomwoU, carl of Essex ; who em- 
ployed the fraternity in building St. James’s ])a- 
lace, Christ’s Hospital, and Greenwich Castle. 
Cromwell being beheaded in 1 540, John roucliet, 
lord Audley, succeeded to the otfico, and built 
Magdalen College in Cambridge, and many 
other structures. lu 1547 the duke of Somerset, 
guardian to the king, and regent of the kingdom, 
became siqH^rintcmdant of the masons, and built 
Somerset House in the Strand ; which, on his 
being beheaded, w'as forfeited to the crown in 
1552. After the duke’s death, John i’oynet, 
bishop of Winchester, presided over the lodges 
till the death of king Edward VI. in 1553 
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From this time they continued without any 
patron till the rei;;n of Elizabeth, when Sir 
Thomas Sackville accepted the office of grand 
master, f .odges, however, had been held during 
this period in different parts of England; but 
the grand lodge assembled in York, where the 
fraternity were numerous and respectable. The 
queen hearing that the masons were in pos-ses- 
sion of secrets whicli they refused to disclose, 
and being naturally jealous of secret assemblies, 
sent an armed force to York to break up the 
lodge. This, however, was ])revented by Sir 
Thomas Sackville, who initiated some of the 
chief officers sent on this duty in the secrets of 
masonry. These joined with their brethren, and 
made so favorable a report to the queen, that she 
countermanded her orders, and never afterwards 
attempted to disturb the meetings. In 1567 
Sir Thomas Sackville resigned the grand master- 
ship in favor of Francis Russel, earl of Bedford, 
ana the celebrated Sir Thomas (j resham; com- 
mitted to the former the care of the north part 
of the kingdom; and the south to the latter. 
The general assembly, however, continued to 
meet at York, where all records were kept, and 
to decide upon appeals, &c. Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham, during his grand mastership, built the 
Royal Exchange and Gresham College. From 
this time masonry made considerable progress ; 
lodges were held in different parts of the king- 
dom, particularly in London, and its neighbour- 
hood, where the number of the brethren increased 
considerably. Several other great works were 
carried on there under the auspices of Sir Tho- 
mas Gresham, from whom the fraternity re- 
ceived every encouragement. He w as succeeded 
by Charles Howard, carl of Effingdiarn, who 
continued to preside over the lodges in the south 
till 1588, when George llasting.s, earl of Hunt- 
ingdon was chosen grand-master, and continued 
in office till the queen’s death. On the accession 
of James I. masonry flourished, and lodge.s 
were held in both kingdoms. A number of 
gentlemen returned from their travels, with cu- 
rious drawings of the Greek and Roman archi- 
U'Cture, as wtU as strong inclination to revive a 
knowledge of it. Among these was the cele- 
brated Inigo Jones, who was appointed general 
surveyor to tlie king. 

This distinguished architect being appointed 
grand master of England, and deputed by the 
king to preside over the lodges., several learned 
men were now initiated into the mysteries of 
masonry; ingenious artists resorted to England 
in great numbers ; lodges were constituted as 
seminaries of instruction in the sciences and 
polite arts, after the model of the Italian schools; 
and the annual festivals regularly observed. 
The many magnificent structures raised under 
this master we need not particularise ; among 
the TOHt he was employed, by the command of 
the king, to plan a new palace at Whitehall; 
bur, for want of a parliamentary fund, no more 
of it was ever finished than the banqueting- 
house. i^nigo Jones continued grand master till 
1618 , when he was succeeded by the earl of 
Pembroke ; under whose auspices many eminent 
men were initiated, and the mysteries of the 
order held in high estimation. The earl cen-* 


tinued in office till 1030, when he resigned in 
favor of Danvers, earl of Danby; who was 
succeeded in 1633 by Thomas Howard, earl of 
Arundel, ancestor of the Norfolk family. In 
1635 Francis Russel, earl of Bedford, accepted 
the government of the society : but Inigo Jones 
having continued to patronise the lodges durin"- 
his lordship’s administration, he was re-elected 
in 1636, and continued in office till his death. 
The progress of masonry was now obstructed 
by the civil wars ; but it began to revive under 
Charles 11. who had been admitted into the order 
during his exile. Some lodges during this rei<;n 
were constituted by* ‘ leave of the several noble 
grand masters,’ and many gentlemen and Ik- 
mous scholars requested to be admitted into the 
fraternity. On the 27th of December, 1663, a 
general assembly was held, where Henry Jennyn, 
earl of St. Alban’s, was elected grand master ; 
who appointed Sir John Denham his deputy, 
and Mr. Christopher Wren, afterwards the ede- 
brated Sir Christopher, and John Webb, his 
wardens. At this assembly several useful regu- 
lations were made, for the better governincut of 
the lodges; and the greatest harmony prevailefi 
among the whole fraternity. The earl of St. 
Alban’s was succeeded by earl Rivers in lOGii, 
when Sir Christopher Wren was appointed de- 
puty, and distinguished himself beyond any of 
iiis predecessors, in promoting the prosperity of 
tlie lodges which remained at tliat time, particu- 
larly that of St. Fanl’s, now the lodge of Anti- 
quity, which he patronised upwards of eighteen 
years. At this time he attended the meetings 
regularly; and during his presidency made a 
present to the lodge of three mahogany candle- 
sticks, which at that time were very valuable. 
They are still preserved, and highly value<l. The 
fire, which in 1066 destroyed a great part of 
London (Sec Lonj)on), aflbrded ample opportu- 
nity fur the masons to exert their abilities. Sir 
Chri.stopher W>en was appointed surveyor- 
general and principal architect for rebuilding the 
city, the cathedral of .St. Paul, and alLlbe paro- 
chial cburche.s erected by ])arliam«. This 
gentleman, iiowever, conceiving the wiarge t.> 
be too important for a single person selected 
for his assistant Mr. Robert Hook, piPoffssor ot 
geometry in (Gresham College. In 1673 the 
foundation stone of the cathedral of St. i’aub 
was laid with great solemnity by the king in 
person, and the mallet which he «sed on this 
occa.sion is still preserved in the lodge of anti- 
qiiily. During tlie short reign of James IL tiie 
masons were much neglected, and, at the devo- 
lution, the society wa.s in such a low state dint 
only seven regtilar lodges were held in London 
and its suburbs ; of these only two, viz. that of 
St. Paul’s and one at Si. Thomas’s llospityh 
.Southwark, were of any consequence. Hut ni 
1695 king'WHliam, having been initiatocl into 
the mysteries, honored the lodge.s with 
sence ; particularly one at Hampton Court, a 

which he is said to have frequently pi esi(lc » 

during the time that the new part of his 
was building. Many of the nobdity also we 
present at a general assembly held in 169' ♦ pa ' 
ticularly Cbarlaf> duke of Richmond and Lono^ , 
who was •elected .grand master for that yea > 
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but In 109& resigned his office to Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, who continued at the head of the 
ftuternity till king William’s doatli in 1702. 
During the reign of queen Anne masonry made 
no considerable progress ; although several 
lodges met in 1705, in the north of Knglaml, 
under the direction of Sir John Tempest, hart, 
grand master. It was therefore determined that 
the privileges of masonry should not be conhned 
to operative masons, but that people of all pro- 
fessions should be admitted to participate in 
them, provided they were regularly approved 
and initiated. Thus the society once more rose 
into esteem; and on the accession of George I. 
the masons, now deprived of Sir ("hristopher 
Wren, resolved to unite again under a grand 
master, and revive the annual festivals. With 
this view, the members of the four lodges then 
existing in J^ondon met at the Appletree tavern 
in tJiarles Street, Covent (harden ; and, having 
voted the oldest master-mason then present into 
the chair, co’nstituted themselves a grand lo<lge 
pro tempore. It was resolved to renew the 
quarterly communications among the brethren ; 
and at an annual meeting, held on the 24th of 
June the same year, Mr. Anthony Say er was elected 
iirand master, invested by the oldest master- 
mason there present, installed by the master of 
the oldest lodge, and had due homage paid him 
by the fraternity. Before this time a sufficient 
number of masons met together, within a certain 
district, had ample power to make masons with- 
out a warrant of constitution ; but it was now 
determined, that the privilege of assembling 
as masons should be vested in certain lodges 
or assemblies of masons convened in certain 
places, and that every lodge to be afterwards 
convened, excepting the four old lodges then 
existing, should be authorised to act by a 
warrant from the grand master for the time, 
granted by petition from certain individuals, 
with the consent and approbation of the grand 
lodge in comniuuicatioii ; and that witliout such 
warrant no Jjjj^ge should hereafter be deemed 
regular oi (JjyjjPtutional. The former privileges, 
however, were ^ill allowed to remain to the four 
old lodges then existing. In consequence of 
this, the old masons in the metropolis vested 
all their inherent privileges as individuals in the 
four old lodges, in trust that they never would 
suffer the ancient charges and land-marks to be 
infringed. The four old lodges, on their part, 
Jigreed to extend their patronage to every new 
lodge which should hereafter be constitutid ac- 
eordiiig to the new regulations of the society ; 
and, while they acted in conformity to the ancient 
constitutions of the order, to admit their masters 
and wardens to share with them all the privileges 
of the grand lodge, that of precedence only ex- 
cepted. ^ 

The brethren of Uie four old lodges now- 
considered their attendance on the future com- 
jjjnnications of the society as unnecessary ; and 
merefore trusted implicitly to tlneir masters and 
hardens, satisfied that no measure of importance 
'^ould be adopted without their ^ppre^bation. It 
however, soon discovered^ iikt the new 
being equally represented with the old 
at the cominunicatioas, would^ length so 


far outnumber them, that, by a majority, they 
might subvert the privileges of tJie original ma- 
sons of lingland, which had been centered in the 
four old lod'j-es ; on which account a code of laws 
was, with till* consent of the brethren at large, 
drawn up for the future government of the so- 
ciety. To this the following was annexed, bind- 
ing the grand master for the time being, his 
successor, and the master of every lodge to be 
hereafter constituted, to preserve it inviolably: — 

‘ Every annual grand lodge has an inherent 
power and authority to make new regulations, 
or to alter these for the real benefit of this ancient 
fraternity, provided always that the old land- 
marks be carefully preserved : and that such al- 
terations and new regulations be proposed and 
agreed to at the third quarterly communication 
preceding the annual grand feast; and that they 
be offered also to tlic perusal of all the brethren 
before dinner, in writing, even of the youngest 
apprentice ; the approbation and consent of the 
majority of all the brethren present being abso- 
lutely necessary to make the same binding and 
obligatory.’ To commemorate this circumstance, 
it has been custonrary, ever since that time, for 
the master of the oldest lodge to attend every 
grand installation; and, taking precedence of all 
present, the grainl master only excepted, to de- 
liver the book of the originfil constitutions to the 
new installed grand master, on his promising 
obedience to the ancient charges and general 
regulations. By this precaution the original con- 
stitutions were established as the basis of all 
succeeding masonic jurisdiction in the south of 
England ; and the ancient land-marks, as they 
are culled, or the boundaries set up as checks 
against innovation, were carefully secured from 
the attacks of any future invaders. In 1718 Mr. 
Sayer was succeeded by Mr. George Payne, who 
collected many valuable MSS. on the subject of 
masonry. Another assembly and feast were held 
on the 24tb of June, 1719, when Dr. Dcsaguliers 
was unanimously elected grand master. At this 
feast the old, regular, and peculiar toasts were 
introduced; and from this time we may date the 
rise of free-masonry, on its present plan, in the 
south of England. Many new lodges were 
established, the old ones visited by many masons 
who h.ad long neglected the craft, and severaj 
noblemen initiated into the mysteries. Tn 1720, 
however, the fraternity are said to have sustained 
an irreparable loss by the burning of several 
valuable MSS. concerning the lodges, regula- 
tions, charges, secrets, ficc. This was dune by 
some scrupulous brethren, who w-ere alarmed at 
the publication of the masonic conslitutioi; At 
a quarterly communication it w as this year agreed, 
that, for the future, the new grand master shall be 
named and proposed to the grand lodge some 
time before the feast; and, if approved and 
present, he shall be .saluted as grand master 
elect ; and that every grand master, when he is 
installed, shall have the sole powder of appointing 
his deputy and wardens according to ancient 
custom. In the mean time masonry continued 
to spread in the north as well as the south of 
England. The general assembly, or grand lodge 
at York, continued to meet as usual ; and many 
persons of worth and character were initiated into 

2 R 2 
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the mysteries of the fraternity. The greatest har- 
mony subsisted between the two grand lodges, 
and private lo/iges were formed in both parts of 
tlie kingdom under their separate jurisdiction. 
The only distinction which the grand lodge in 
the north appears to have retained is in the title 
of the grand lodge of all England ; while the 
other was only called the grand lodge of 
England. Tlie latter, however, being encouraged 
by some of the principal nobility, soon acquired 
consequence and reputation, while the other 
seemed gra<Iiially to decline ; hut, till this period, 
the authority of the grand lodge at York was 
never challenged; on the other hand, every 
mason in the kingdom held tliat assembly in the 
highest veneration, and considered himself bound 
by the charges which originated from that as- 
sembly. Hut now this social intercourse was 
abolished, and tlie lodges in the nortli and 
south became estranged f^rora each other. This 
is said to have been owing to the introduction of 
some innovations among the lodges in the south ; 
but for the coolne.ss which arose between the two 
grand lodges another reason is assigned. A few 
brethren at York having, on some trivial occasion, 
seceded from their atieient lodge, they ap])lied to 
Eondon for a warrant of constitution. Their ap- 
plication was Itonored without any enquiry into 
the merits of the case ; and thus, instead of being 
recommended to the mother-lodge to be restored 
to favor, these brethren were encouraged to re- 
volt, and permitted, under the sanction of the 
grand lodge in London, to open a new lodge in 
the city of York itself. 1'his illegal extension of 
power offended the grand lodge at York, and oc- 
casioned a breach wliich has never been fully 
made up. We now turn to a more pleasing fea- 
ture of the modern history of masonry. 

The duke of Huccleugh, who in 1723 succeeded 
the duke of Wharton as grand master, first pro- 
posed the scheme of raising a general fund for 
distressed masons. This motion was supported 
by lord Paisley, colonel Houghton, and a few 
other brethren ; and the grand lodge appointed a 
committee to consider of the most effectual means 
of carrying the scheme into execution. The dis- 
osal of the charity was first vested in seven 
rethren ; but, this number being found too small, 
nine more were added. It was afterwards re- 
solved that twelve masters of contributing lodges, 
in rotation with tlie grand officers, should form 
the committee ; and, by another regulation since 
made, it has been deUTimiieil that all past and 
prc.sent grand officers, with ll-e masters of all 
regular lodges, which shall have contributed 
within twelve months to tlie charity, shall be 
iTiembers of the committee. This committee 
meets four times in the year by virtue of a sum- 
mons from the grand master or his deputy. The 
petitions of the distressed brethren are considered 
at these meetings ; and, it the petitioner be con- 
sidered as a deserving object, lie is immediately 
relieved with £5. If the circumstances of the 
case are of a peculiar nature, his petition is re- 
ferred tc* the next communication, where he is 
relieved with any sura the committee may have 
specified, not exceeding twenty guineas at one 
time. Thus the distressed have always found 
reaoy relief from this general charity, which is 


supported by the voluntary contributions of dif 
ferent lodges out of their private funds, wiihou 
being burdensome to any member in the society 
and so liberal have the contributions been, tha 
though the sums annually expended, for the re- 
lief of the distressed brethren, have for a loni 
time past amounted to many thousand pounds 
there still remains a considerable sum. One o 
the most remarkable events, in the affairs o 
modern masonry, is the initiation of Omitul 
Omrah Hahauder, eldest son of the nabob of tht 
(’aniatic, who was received by the lodge o) 
Trinchinopoly in the year 1779. The news bein« 
officially transmitted to England, the grand lodge 
determiiied^to send a congratulatory letter to hij 
highnes.s ott the occasion, accompanied with an 
apron elegantly decorated, and a copy of the 
book of Constitutions superbly bound. Tho 
execution of this commission was entrusted lu 
Sir John Duy, advocate-general of Hengal; and 
in the beginning of 1780 an answer was received 
from his highness, acknowledging the receipt of 
the pre.sent, and expressing the warmest attach- 
ment and bcMievolence to his brethren in Englmul. 
The letter was written in tlie Persian language, 
and enclosed in an elegant cover of cloth of gold, 
addressed to the grand master and grand lodge 
of England. A proper reply was made ; und 
a translation of his highness’s letter was ordeml 
to be copied on vellum; and, with the ori- 
ginal, elegantly framed and glazed, and hun^ 
np ill the hall at every public meeting of thy 
.society. 

After such a copious history of the rise, pro- 
gress, and present state of masonry, it may seem 
natural to enquire into the uses of the institution, 
and for what purpose it has been patronised by 
so many great and illustrious personages. Tht* 
profound secrecy, however, in which every thin'^ 
relating to masonry is endeavoured to be kept, 
will prevent us from being very particular on 
this heatl. Masons themselves say that it pro- 
motes philanthropy, friendship, and morality; 
that in proportion as masonry has been culii' 
vated the countries have been civilised, fo- 
llow far this can be depended upon, llio frater- 
nity best know. Another advantage, arising from 
its peculiarities, seems less equivocal, viz. tliai 
its signs serve as a kind of universal laugiiag^i 
so that by means of them the most distant, im- 
tions may become acquainted, and enter into 
friendship with each other. The late Ur. John 
Brown rendered the social institution of masonry 
subservient to the purposes of literature, hy insU' 
tuting a Latin lodge at Edinburgh, in 1784, en- 
titled The Homan Eagle ; which was earned on 
with great eclat for some time. 

But the abb6 BArruel has attempted in hi^ 
Memoirs of the History of Jacobinism, trans- 
lated into English by the Hon. Robert (difl’orJ, 
F. U. S. and A. S., to cast all the honor of the 
institution into shade; and ventures to ascnije 
the French revolution, and the subsequent con- 
vulsions of Europe, to the principles and plan* 
of this fraternity. He exempts indeed the Lni; 
lish masoqs from his most important charges 
and considers them as, dislingixwhed from those 
of the continent of Europe, by their clianty an* 
brotherly affection. Those of Germany, 
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ever, he says, some of ‘ the most detestable of 
the Jacobin crew,' affect a contempt for the 
iinglish lodges. Yet this writer allows that for a 
considerable time the generality of lodges, both 
in France and Germany, might also have been 
excepted from the charge which he adduces 
against them. The grand objects of masonry, 
which he criminates, are, as he says, equality and 
liberty. He seems to have been enrolled a 
member of this society against his own inclina- 
tion ; and describes the manner in which he was 
admitted * apprentice,* ‘ fellowcraft,* and ‘ mas- 
ter,* in one evening. The grand object which 
he proposed to himself of course was to learn 
the secrets of masonry: and these he does not 
scruple thus to reveal. * The moment having 
arrived that was destined for this purpose, he 
was ordered to approach nearer to the * Vene- 
rable :* then the brethren, who had been armed 
with swords for the occasion, drew up in two 
lines, holding their swords elevated ; and lean- 
ing the points toward each other formed what is 
called the arch of steel. Tlie candidate passerl 
under this arch to a sort of altar elevated on two 
steps, at the farthest end of the lodge. The 
master seated in an arm chair, or a sort of 
throne, behind this altar, now pronounced a long 
discourse on the inviolability of the secret which 
was to be imparted, and on the danger of break- 
ing the oath which the candidate was about to 
take. He pointed to tlie naked swords, always 
ready he said to pierce the breast of the traitor, 
and declared to him that it was impossible to 
escape their vengeance. The candidate then 
swore that, rather than betray the secret, he con- 
sented to have his head cut off, his heart and 
entrails torn out, and his ashes cast before the 
winds. Having taken the oath, the master said 
the following words, which the reader he says 
tnay easily conceive have not escaped my me- 
mory, as I had expected them with so much 
impatience, * My jkfiHX brother, the secret of 
masonry consists iil^'these w'ords, equality and 
liberty; all men are equal and free; all men are 
brethren.* The master did not uUcr another 


The Eclectic masons are represented as the 
most numerous. These, after having passed 
llirough the different degrees of masonry, attach 
themselves to no particular system, either poli- 
tical or religious, but adopt from them whatever 
may best suit their political or religious views. 
They are what they please. Deists, Atheists, 
Sceptics, an aggregate of all the errors of the 
philosophisin of tlie day ; with respect to reli- 
gion, they admit that equality and liberty which 
deny every autliority but their own reason, and 
reject all revealed religion ; and, as to govern- 
ments, they admit of no kings, unless subservie»it 
to the will of the people in right of its sove- 
reignty. Those who belonged to a sort of 
Eclectic masonry, established about the period 
of his writing in Germany, asserted that all are 
independent, and have a right of making their 
own laws. For this reason, they abolished the 
names of Grand Lodge and Scotch Lodge, so 
that they may be said to have improved upon 
masonic equality and liberty. Such Eclectic 
masons could not have been very numerous in 
France, as the major part of tliem was under 
the inspection of the Grand Parisian Lodge, 
called the ‘(Jrand Orient.’ All classes, and 
every code of masonry. Hermetic, Cabalistic, 
or Martinists, and Eclectic, concurred in for- 
warding the revolution, he adds, and it little 
imported to the sect which struck the blow, pro- 
vided that ruin ensneil. 

M. Barruel attributes the origin of free ma- 
sonry to the Knights Templars, who were either 
the authors of it, or borrowed it by tradition 
from the ancient mysteries of Paganism. Ac- 
cording to his wonder-teeming statement, depo- 
sitions of the Knights Templars declare, that on 
their reception into the order they denied Christ, 
trampled on the cross, and spit upon it : that 
Good Friday was a day particularly consecrated 
to such outrages; that they promised to pros- 
titute themselves to each other for the most un- 
natural crimes ; that every child begotten by a 
Templar was cast into the fire ; that they bound 
themselves liy oath to obey, without exception, 


byllable ; and every body embraced the new every order from the grandmaster ; to spare 
brother equal and free. Tho;^^ lodge broke up, neither sacred nor profane things; to look upon 
and we gaily adjourned to a masonic repast. every thing as lawful when the good of the order 
Our author under the name of occult lodges, was in question; and, above all, never to violate 
or the higher degrees of masonry, comprehends the horrible secrets of tlieir nocturnal mysteries, 
all free masons, who, after having passed the under pain of the most terrible chastisements, 
first three degrees of appi^ntice, fellowcraft. Somewhat inconsistently with this statement he 
and master, are suHiciently v^alous to be admit- now traces them farther back, i. e. to Manes 
ted into tlie higher degi^^ where, as be says, and the Manichees, reflecting on the Albigenscs, 
^he veil is rent asunder,' wbbre emblematical and Waldenses, See , of the soutli of FYance as con- 
allegorical figures are thrown aside, and where nected with them. 

the twofold principle of equality and liberty is He closes his account of the free masons by 
unequivocally explained ‘by war against Christ directing the attention of his reader to a body 
and his^ altars, war against kings and their of men, or conspirators as he calls them, who 
thrones ;* an assertion which we confess we can had coalesced, under tlie name of ‘ Illuminees/ 
believe on no such authority. He undertakes with the Kncyelopedisis and masons. They 
however to demonstrate, that such is the result silently prepared, he contends, the explosions of 
of the mysteries of the craft. the revolutionary volcano, not merely swearing 

Masonic writers in general, he says, divi<le haired to the altar of Clirist and the throne of 
free masonry into three classes, the Hermetic, kings, but swearing at once hatred to every god, 
the Cabalistic (comprehending the Martinists), every law, and every government; and even to 
and the Eclectic all of which agree all society and social compact! They even pro- 

*n one point, viz. their hatred to Christianity, and scribed tlie terms mine and thine, acknowledging 
revelation. neither equality nor liberty, but in the ‘ entire. 
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absolute, and unirorsal overthrow of all pro- 
perty/ 

MASOllA, a term in the Jewish theology, sig- 
nifying a work on the Bible, performed by se- 
veral learned rabbles, to secure it from any 
alterations which might otherwise happen. Tl^eir 
work regards mf»rely the letter of the .^Hebrew 
text, in which they have fixed the reading by 
vowels and accents. Secondly, they have num- 
bered not only the chapters and sections, but 
fhc verses, words, and letters of the text: and 
they tind in the Pentateuch 5245 verses, and in 
tlie wliole Bible 23,206. The masora is called 
by the Jews the hedge or fence of the law, 
because this enumeration of the verses, &c., is a 
means of preserving it from being corrupted and 
altered. Thirdly, they have marked whatever 
irregularities occur in any of the letters of the 
Hebrew text; such as the different size of the 
letters, their various positions and inversions, 
&c,, and they have been fruitful in finding out 
reasons for these irregularities and mysteries in 
thorn. Fourthly, they are supposed to be the 
authors of the Keri and Chetiph, or the marginal 
corrections of the text in tlie Hebrew Bibles. 
The text of the sacred books, it is to be observed, 
was originally written without any breaks or 
divisions into chapters or verses, or even into 
words ; so that a whole book, in the ancient 
manner, was but one continued word: of this 
kind we have still several ancient IMS. books, 
both Greek and Latin. As, therefore, the sacre<l 
writings had undergone an infinite number of 
alterations, whence various readings bad arisen, 
and the original was become much mangled and 
disguised, the Jews had recourse to a canon, 
which they judged inftUlible, to fix the reading 
of the Hebrew text ; and this rule tliey call ma- 
sora, tradition, from *100, tradidit. For, the He- 
brew consonants being generally written without 
the vowels, the words would often bear a dif- 
ferent signification, according to the vowels sup- 
’ll ied; for instance, the three letters *^31, d 6 r, 
lave at least five different significations, viz. he 
spake, sjieaking, a word, a pestilence, and a fold 
for sheep or cattle. Whilst the Hebrew was a 
living language, there is no doubt that the word 
composed of these three letters was understood 
in its different significations by the different 
vowels that were used in it when they tittered it. 
Such vowel points the Masorites have now affixed 
to it, by which we may knOw when and where 
these three letters signify one thing and when 
and where another. When it signifies ‘ he spake,’ 
they affix the points which denote a short and 
c long, and say *13 daber ; when it is a par- 
ticiple, and signifies ^ speaking,' they read by 
their points ^31, dober; when it is a noun, and 
signifies a ‘ word,’ they put under it two a’s 
short, and read 13J, dabar, when it signifies a 

pestilence they put two e*s under, and read 
"131, deber; when it signifies a fold they put 
the points which denote a and c, and read it 
*131 ; and so they have done with other words. 

been done, in this case, by the Maso- 
certainly be of great use for under- 


standing the Hebrew text, if they had live 
while the Hebrew was a living language, an 
these points had been then used, and we coul 
have been assured of their knowledge of the trn 
pronunciation of all words, according to the: 
different significations ; but, as the Hebrew was 
dead language many hundred years before thj 
time, the true ancient pronunciation was as muc 
unknown then as now. We have St. Jerome' 
testimony, that different vowels were used in ih 
pronunciation of the same word in differen 
countries; and this was at least 100 years befor 
the Masorites began the invention of their point? 
either for vowel, pause, or accent; and the^ 
were improving for some centuries. It is alsi 
manifest, from the LXX., that the ancient Jew 
read with different vowels from those which thi 
Masorites have affixed. Accordingly they sa’ 
that, when God gave the law to Moses at Moini 
Sinai, he taught him, first, the true reading o 
it; and, secondly, its true interpretation; ant 
that both these were handed down by oral tra 
dition, from generation to generation, till a 
length they were committed to writing. The for 
mer of these, viz. the true reading, is the suhjec 
of the masora ; the latter, or true intornrelation 
that of the rnishna and gemara. The Masoritej 
have, howiiver, occasionally altered the text t( 
be in accordance with their ideas of the inter 
pretation, or at least so fixed the points as ir 
favor their reading. In t)an. ix. 25, they pu 
their athnach or semicolon after the seven weeks 
and thus, cutting off the seven weeks from th( 
three score and two weeks, make the propheicj 
wholly unserviceable to Christians ; but m thej 
had placed a comma after seven weeks, and theii 
athnach or semicolon after three score and tw( 
weeks, the number of years, viz. 483 (sixty^im 
weeks) would exactly point out the time whci 
the Christian Messiah came. There is a 
printed at Venice and at Basil, with the Hebrc\\ 
text in a different character. Buxtorf hail writ- 
ten a masoretic commentary, which hi calls 
Tiboriftn. 

MASORITES, the compilers of the Ifesora 
Elias Levita says, they were the Jews fa- 
mous school at Tiberias, who, about A. 500, 
composed, or at least began, the masora ; whence 
they are (:alled Masorites, and masoretic doctors. 
Abcn Ezra makes them die authors of the points 
and accents in the Hebrew text, as we now find 
it ; and which serve for vowels. The age of the 
Masorites has been"fcuch*disputed. Archbishop 
Usher places them before Jerome ; Capel at »ho 
end of the fifth century; Father Morin in the 
tenth century. Basmlge. says, that they were r»ot 
a society, but a succession of men ; and that the 

masora is the work of many ‘grammarians, who, 
without associating and comrauiiicatirig their no- 
tions, composed this collection of criticisms on 
the Hebrew text. It is urged that there were 
Masorites from the time of Ezra and the men o 
the great synagogue, to about A. D. 1030 ; an 
that Ben Asher and Ben Napthali, who, accor - 
ing to Basnage, were the inventors of the 
flourished at this time. F^achof these publisne 
a copy of the whole Hebrew text, as correct, wy 
Hr. Pridcaux, as they could make^ it. 
eastern Jews followed tfiat of Ben Naphthali^a 
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the western that of Ben Asher ; and all that has 
been done since is to copy after them, without 
making any more corrections or masoretical cri- 
ticisms. The Arabs have done the same by their 
Koran that the masorites have done l)y the Bible ; 
nor do the Jews deny their having borrowed this 
expedient from the Arabs, who first put it in 
practice in the seventh century. > 

MASQUE, or Mask, a cover for the face, con-^ 
trived with apertures for the eyes and mouth ; 
originally worn chiefly by women of condition, 
either to preserve their complexion from the 
weatiier, or to prevent their being known. Pop- 
psea, wile of Nero, is said to have invented the 
masque ; to guard her complexion from the sun, 
being uncommonly delicate witli regard to her 
person. Theatrical masques, however, were in 
use botli among the ^Greeks and Homans : Sui- 
das and Athenieus ascribe the inventicjn of tliem 
to the poet Choerilus, a contemporary of Thes- 
pis; Horace attributes them to /Kschylus ; but 
the real inventor, according to Aristotle, as well 
as the lime of their first introduction and use, 
was unknown. Brantome observes that the use 
of masques was not introduced till towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

M/VSQITE, in architecture, is applied to certain 
pieces of sculpture, representing some hideous 
forms, grotesque, or satyrs^ faces, &c., used to fill 
up and adorn vacant places, as in friezes, the pan- 
nelsof doors, keys of arches, &c.,bnt particularly 
in grottoes. ‘ 

Masoue i)e Ter, or Man with the Iron Mask, 
in modern French history, were a celebrated ^ate 
prisoner in the reign of Louts XIV., so called on 
account of Iiis wearing a black mask over liis 
face when he appeared before strangers. He is 
the Junius of this period of ihe Frencb history. 
The public attention wjjk| first attracted to the re- 
markable circumstances connected with his con- 
finement by the c^lehll|UKl \"oltaire, nearly fifty 
years after the detfllWV^ prisoner. The fol- 
lowing are the prinSpal facts related by that 
writer, who, receiving theSiistory certainly in a 
very imperfect stat;e, added, it would seem, some 
lew embellishments calcu|atcd to favor his own 
surmises. According to hia account, a few months 
yfter the death of car#hal Maz.iriiie, there ar- 
rived at the isle of ^inte Marguerite a young 
prisoner whose appeaimce was peculiarly at- 
tractive : his person was above the middle size, 
and elegantly formed ; his mien and deportment 
were noble, and his manners ^^raceful. On the 
road he constantly wore a mask made w'Hh iron 
springs, to enable him to eat without taking it 
It was at first believed that this masque was 
*^»ade entirely of iron ; whence he acquired the 
title of the Man with the Iron Mask. His at- 
endants had received orders to despatch him, if 
te attempted to take off his masque or discover 
iniself. He had been first confined t t rignurol 
tuider the care of the governor M. de St. Mars; 
®ttd, upon being sent thence to St. Marguerite, he 
accompanied by the same person. He was 
always treated with the utmost respect : he \Vas 
jCrved constantly in pi i|e ; and the governor 
»imself placed his disn s on the table, retiring 
ijunediately after and locking the door bcdiind 
He never wore his hat &u)re him, npr ever 
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sat down in his presence without being desired. 
The marquis J.ouvois, who went to .see him at St. 
Marguerite, .spoke to him standing, and with that 
kind of attention which denotes high respect. 
During his residence here, he attcimpted twice, 
in indirect manner, to make himself known. 
Onte day he wrote something with his knife on a 
silver plate, and threw it out of his window tow- 
ards a boat that was drawn on shore near the 
.foot of the tower. A fisherman picked it up and 
carried it to the governor. M. de St. Mars 
asked the man, with great anxiety, whether he 
could read, ami whether any one else had .seen 
the plate ? the man answered, that he could not 
road, that he had but just found tl)e plate, and 
that no one else had seen it. lie was, however, 
confined till the governor was well assured of 
tlie truth of his assertions. Another attempt to 
discover himself proved equally unsuccessful, 
A young man who lived in the isle one day 
perceived something floating under the pri- 
soner's window; and, on picking it up, he dis- 
covered it to be a very nne shirt written all 
over. He carried it immediately to the gover- 
nor ; who, having looked at some parts of the 
writing, asked the lad, with some appearance of 
anxiety, if he had not had the curiosity to read it ? 
He protested repeatedly that he had not; but 
two days afterwards he was found dead in his 
bed. 

The Masque de Fer remained in this isle till 
1098, when M. St, Mars, being promoted to the 
government of tlte Bastile, conducted his pri- 
soner to that fortress. In his way thither he 
stopt with him at his estate near Palteau. The 
masque arrived tlierc in a litter, surrounded by a 
numerous guard on horseback. M. de St. Mars 
eat «t the same table with him all the time they 
resided at 1 ‘alien u ; but the latter was always 
placed with his back towards the windows ; and 
the peasants, who came to pay their compliments 
to their master, and whom curiosity kepi con- 
stantly on the watch, observed that iM. de St. 
Mars always sat opposite to him with two pistols 
by the side of his plate. They were waited on 
by one servant only, who brought in and carried 
out the dishes, always carefully shutting the door 
both in going out and returning. The ])risoner 
was always masked, even when he passed through 
the court; but the people saw his teeth and lips, 
and observed that liis hair was gray. The gover- 
nor slept in the same room willi him, in a second 
bed that was placed in it on that occasion. In 
the course of their journey, the masque, con- 
tinues this autlior, W’as one day heard to ask his 
keeper, whether the king had any design on his 
life ; * No, prince,* he replied, ‘ provided that 
you quietly allow yourself to be conducted, your 
life is perfectly secure.* The stranger was ac- 
commodated as well as it was possible to be in 
the Bastile. An apartment bad been prepared for 
him by order of the governor before his arrival, 
fitted up in the most convenient style ; and every 
thing he expressed a desire for was instantly pro- 
cured him. His table was the best that could 
be provided ; and he was supplied with as rich 
clothes as he desired ; but his chief taste in this last 
particular was for lace, and for linen remarkably 
fine. He was allowed the use of such books as 
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he desired, and he spent milch of his time in 
reading. He aiso amuse<l himself with playing 
upon <w guitar. He had the liberty of going to 
mass ; but was then strictly forbidden to speak or 
uncover his face : orders were even given to the 
soldiers to fire upon him, if he attempted either; 
and their pieces were always pointed towards 
him as he passed through the court. When he 
had occasion to see a surgeon, or a physician, he 
was obliged, under pain of death, constantly to 
wear his mask. An old physician qf the Bastilc, 
who had often attended him when he was iiulis- 
posed, said, that he never saw his face, though he 
fiad frequently examined his tongue, and dilfercnt 
parts of his body ; and that he never complained 
of his confinement, nor let fall any hint by 
which it might be guessed who he was. He 
often passed the night in walking up and down 
his room. This unfortunate person died on the 
19th of November, 1703, after a short illness; 
and was interred next day in the burying-place 
of the parish of St. Paul. The expense of his 
funeral amounted only to forty livres. The name 
given him was JVIarchiali ; and even his age, as 
well as his real name, it seemed of importance 
to conceal ; for, in the register made of his fune- 
r il, it was mentioned that he was about forty years 
old, though he had told his apothecary, some time 
before his death, that he tliought he must be 
sixty. Immediately after his death, his apparel, 
linen, clothes, mattrasses, and in sliort every 
thing that had been used by him, were burnt; 
the walls of his room were scraped, the floor 
taken up, evidently from tlie apprehension that 
he might have found means of writing any thing 
that would have discovered who he was. Nay, 
such was the fear of his having left a letter, or 
any mark which might lead to a discovery, that 
his plat(* was melted down ; the glass was taken 
out of the window of his room and pounded to 
dust ; the window frame and doors burnt ; and the 
ceiling of the room, and the plaster of the inside 
of the chimney, taken down. Several persons 
have affirmed, tliat the body was buried without 
a head; and M. de St. Foix informs us, in his 
Essais Historiques, that ‘ a gentleman having 
bribed the sexton had the body taken up in the 
night, and found a stone instead of the head.' See 
Hastile. 

Among the numerous conjectures concerning 
the real name and condition of tViis remarkable 
personage, the masked prisoner was from time to 
lime asserted to have been an Armenian patri- 
arch, forcibly carried from Con.«tantinople by the 
contrivance of the Jesuits ; Louis count de Ver- 
mandois, natural son to Louis XIV. ; the cele- 
brated duke of Beaufort; and even James duke 
of Monmouth : although the Armenian patriarch 
was enrolled in the n eords of the Basiile Ly the 
name of Avedik, his face was unknown, and 
therefore required no concealment; and although 
he had died ton years before the mask, — although 
de Vermaudois was believed by his father and 
the whole anny to have perished in tlie camp 
before T'lixiniule, and was accordingly buried 
near Arras in 1093, — although, according to the 
belief of the Turks, Beaufort was killed, and his 
head taken off before Candia; and although 
James of Monmouth, in the imagination o£ tlie 
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Londoners at least, was executed on Tower Hill. 
Yet as no living princes were at that time mis^ 
sing, the silence of the grave must be disturbed 
and the evidence of men's senses attacked as in. 
sufficient, in order to raise a personage of suffi, 
cient importance. Some, however, conceiving 
that to create a new prince was at least as 
easy as to raise a dead one, asserted that he was 
a son of Anne of Austria, queen to Louis XIII. 
and consequently that he was a brother of Lums 
XIV. The queen, it was stated, proved witli 
child at a time when it was evident it could not 
have been by her husband, who, for some months 
before, had never been with her in private. Tlie 
supposed father of this child is said to have been 
the duke of Buckitigham, who came to France in 
May, 1625, to conduct the princess Henriettn, 
wife of Charles I., to England. Another opinion 
is, that he was the twin-brother of Louis XIV., 
born some hours after him. This first appeared 
in a short anonymous work published without 
date, or name of place or printer. It is therein 
said, ^ Louis XIV'. was born at St. Germains en 
Laye on the 5th of September, 1638, about noon; 
and the illustrious prisoner, known by the ajipel- 
latioii of the iron masque, was born the same 
day, while liOuis XIII. was at supper. The 
king and the cardinal, fearing that the pretensions 
of a twin-brother might one day be employed to 
renew tliose civil wars with which France hud 
been so often afflicted, cautiously concealed hi< 
birth, and srmt him away to be brouglit up pri- 
vately.^ This opinion was confirmed in a work 
called Memoires de Marechal Due de Richelieu, 
written by tlie abbd Soulavie; in whic^. it is 
distinctly asserted that, * the birth of the prisoner 
happened in the evening of the 5th of Se[>iein- 
ber, 1G3B, in presence of the chancellof, ihc* 
bishop of Meaux, the author of the MS., a mid- 
wife named PeronGte, and a sieur lljnorut. 
This circumstance greatly disturbed the kind's 
mind; he observed that the Salique law had 
made no provision for such a case. By the ad- 
vice of cardinal Richelieu it was thereforaTesolvtd 
to conceal his birth, but to preserve Ids . life, in 
case, by the death of his brother, it shfeuld be 
necessary to avow him. A declanltJon was 
drawn up, and signed and sworn to by all pre- 
sent, in which every circumstance was mentioned, 
and several marks on his body described. This 
document, being sealed by the chancellor wiili 
the royal seal, was delivered to the king; and 
all took an oath never to speak on the subject, 
not even in private and among tliemselves Ihc 
child was delivered to the care of madainc Feron- 
6te, to be under the direction of cardinal Riche- 
lieu, at whose death the charge devolved to 
cardinal Mazariti. Mazarin appointed the author 
of the MS. his governor, and entrusted to him 
the care of his education. But as the prisoner 
was extremely attached to madaine PeroutHe, an 
she equally so to him, she remained with am 
till her death. His governor carried him to o. 
house in Burgundy, where he paid the 
attention to his education. As the , 

up he became impatient to discover his ir > 
and often importuned his governor on * 
ject. His curiosity had been roused, by o 
ing that mcssctig^ri from the court uequ / 
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arrirDd at the house ; and a box, containing let- 
ters from the queen and the cardinal, having 
one day been inadvertently left out, he opened 
it, and saw enough to guess at the secret. From 
that time he became thoughtful and melancholy, 

< which,' says the author, could not then 
account for. He shortly after asked me to get 
him a portrait of the late and present king ; but. 
I put him off, by saying that I could not procure 
any that were good, lie then desired me to let 
him go to Dijon ; which I have known since was 
with an intention of seeing a portrait of the king 
there, and of going secretly to St. John de Lus, 
where the court then wa8,^on occasion of the 
marriage with the infanta. He was beautiful; 
and love helped him to accomplish his wishes. 
He had captivated the affections of a young 
housekeeper, who procured him a portrait of the 
king. It might have served for cither of the 
brothers ; and the discovery put him into so 
violent a passion, that he immediately came to 
me, with the portrait in his hand, saying, Voila 
mon frerc, et voila qui je suis, showing me at 
the same time a letter of the cardinal de Mazarin 
that he had taken out of the box.' Upon this dis- 
covery his governor immediately sent an express 
to court, to communicate what had happened, 
and to desire new instructions. On this, both 
the prince and governor were arrested, he informs 
us, and continues the rest of his narrative in a 
manner similar to that of Voltaire. 

The whole of this wonderful tale is now ex- 
loded, and the masked prince, the brother of a 
ing, is converted into an Italian politician, a 
crafty agent of the duke of Mantua, who, having 
out-manmuvred Louis, the revengeful monarch 
thus imprisoned him for life. 

The abbd D’Kstrades, French ambassador to 
the states of Venice, had formed the hope of 
acquiring for his master the town and fortress of 
Casal in the territories of the duke of Mantua, 
ami selected aSilUs agent with Ferdinand, Kreolo 
Antonio Matlhioli, bachelor of laws, at Bologna, 
and a senator of Mantua, He had been secre- 


face, and St. Mars amused the inquisitive with 
' des Contes jaunes,' to throw theuiy as a hunts- 
man would say, from the right scent. In these 
we doubtless may discover the origin of many of 
the miraculous incidents related by Voltaire. 

The true origin, for instance, of the narrative 
of the silver plate, said to be thrown from Ins 
window by Marchiali (the name given in the 
Bastile to the masque), may be discovered in the 
following incident which occurred at St. Mar- 
guerite while he was there. ‘A Protestant 
minister, confined here at the same time, amused 
himself, says St. Mars, * with scribbling sorry 
stuff (‘<les pauvretes’) on his linen and pewter, 
which, being transformed into silver by the gos- 
sips, added considerably to the marvel of the 
tale.' 

Those who wish to consult the evidence on 
which this account of the masque rests, and 
which consists of state papers, letters from 
St. Mars and Louvois, the war minister, which, 
though quite conclusive, are much too long for 
our insertion, may refer to the Histoire de 
I’Hotnme au Masque de Fer, by M. Delors, 
Paris, 1825 ; or, still better, to the History of 
the Iron Mask, by the Honorable George Agar 
Ellis, London, 1820. 

MAS QUEllADE, n. s. icv. a. } See Mass. 

Masqukra der, n.s. S An entertain- 

ment at which the company are masked : to go 
in masks or disguise : a masquerader is a person 
thus disguised, 

I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to 
visit thee in a uuistjutirade* Drijdens Spanish hYiar. 

A freak took an ass in the head, and he goes into 
the woods, masquerading up and down in a lion’s 
skin. L' Estrange. 

Tlie most dangerous sort of cheats arc but was- 
qneraders under the vizor of friends. Id. 

It is a kind of acting to go in masquerades and a 
man should be able to say or do things proper for the 
dress in which he apj>ears. 'fhe misfortune of llio 
thing is, that people dress themselves in w'hat they 
have a mind to be, and not what they are fit for. 

Steele, 


tary of state to Xhp former duke, and retained the 
confidence of the present, who sent him, after 
various negocia(;^ons, to Paris, ir. order to con- 
clude the treaty for the delivery of the fortress. 
All was arranged ; French forces were prepared 
Oil the frontier, under the command of M. Cati- 
nat, to take possession of the place, and D’AsfeUl 
repaired to Venice to see Ferriinand. D’Asfeld 
was arrested ; Matthioli wrote to Pinchesne, the 
deputy of D’Estrades, informing him that the 
duke had entered into a treaty with Spain and 
Austria ; and a communication from the duchess- 
dowager of Savoy at length brought the morti- 
|yiiig certainty that the Grand Monarque had 
been completely duped by the obscure agent of 
a petty Italian prince. 

This so mortified the pride of Louis that 
he resolved to ruin Matthioli, and accordingly 
^ntrapped and committed him to cu^ody. St. 
Mars was his keeper, and the precautions taken 
to prevent its being known that the humbled 
pnde of Louis could take such revenge, tliough 
probably much exaggerated^' were doubtless 
ver ^ and remarkable. 1 ie kra veiled in a canvas 
chair so that not even his guaRtdr jCifihiild see his 


Truth, of '.ill things the plainest and sincerest, is 
forced to gain admittance in disguise, and court us in 
masquerade. heiton. 

I find that our art hath not gained much hy llie 
happy revival of masquey'uding among us. Su'iJ't, 

what guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly halls and midniglit masquerades. 

Safe from the treacherous friend, and daring spaik, 
The glance hy day, tlie whisper in the dark ? 

At operas an’ plays parading, 

JMortgaging, gambling, nmsqmTtiding. 

Burns. 

MASHAKITHA, an instrument of music 
among the ancient Hebrews, composed of pipes 
of various sizes, fitted into a kind of wooden 
chest, open at the top, and slopped at the bottom 
with wood covered with a skin. Wind was con- 
veyed to it from the lips, by means of a pipe 
fixed 10 the chest: the pipes were of lengths 
musically proportioned to each other, and the 
melody was varied at pleasure, by stopping and 
unstopping with the nngers the apertures at the 
upper extremity. 

MASS, n. s. & V. a. Lat. rniwo, h mitto. A 
service of the Ilomish church. See below : to 
perform mass. 
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Their masting furniture they took from the law, lest, 
having an altar and a priest, they should want vest- 
ments. Hooker, 

llurnished gold is that manner of gilding which 
we see in old parchment and mass books, done by 
monks and priests; who were very expert therein. 

Peavhinn on Drawing. 

Malicious mass-priest, cast back those oiiiissitious 
eyes, to your own infamous cliair of Rome ami, if 
eviiii in that tliou canst discern no spectacles of 
abominable uncleanness, spend thy spiteful censures 
upon ours. Hp. Hall. 

(’ardinal Alliornolius, by his last will, took order 
for fifty thousand musses to be said for his soul. 

Jrr. Tiiifior. 

lit* infers, that then Luther must have been unpar- 
donably wiitked in using masses for fifteen 3’cars. 

Allerburij. 

MASS, n. s. & V. Fr. r/wssc, inassif; J.at. 

JMas'sive, f massa, A body ; lump ; 

Mas's V, n bulk ; qiuintity ; consitle- 

M As's r N Kss, n. s, i rable quantity; congeries; 

Mas'sivkn rss. 3 gross body : toaceumu- 
latc in masses ; strengthen or thicken (obsolete) : 
massive and massy mean bulky; heavy; pon- 
derous; solid: massiuess and massiveness cor- 
respond. 


Perhaps these few stones and slings, used with ii 
vocation of the Lord of Hosts, may countervail tl 
massive armour of the uncircumcised Philistine. 

Government of the Tongue, 
At distance, through an artful glass. 

To the mind’s eye things well appear ; 

'riicy lose their forms and make a iiaw 
Confused and black, if brought too near. 

Prior. 

’I’he intrepid Tlicban hears the bursting sky, 

Secs yawning rocks in massy fragments fly. 

And views astonished, from the hills afar, 
d'lie floods descending, and the watery war. Pope, 
If these liquors or glasses were so thick and vias$ 
that no ligiit could gpl through them. I question m 
but that they would, like all other opaque hoduis, ajj 
pear of one and the same colour in all positions <. 
the eye. Newtons OpUcks. 

'riie more gross and juassioe parts of the tcircstriu 
globe, the strata of stone, owe their order to tin* Jc 
luge. Woodward. 

Some passing into their pores, others adhering ii 
lumps or masses to their outsides, so as wholly t 
cover and involve it in the mass they together consti 
tuted. Id. 

If there is not sufficient quantity of blood, au( 

strength of circulation, it may infect the whole wi<o 

of the fluids. Arhuthnot. 


Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 
Have cost a mtss of publick treasury. Shakspeare. 
'riiis anny of such mass and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. 

Id. Hamlet. 

If you would Inirt, 

Your swords are now too massp for your strength, 
And will not be uplifted. Jd. Tempest. 

Ho discovered to me the richest mines which the 
Spaniards have, and from whence all the ma<so( gold 
that comes into Spain is drawn. Haleiyh. 

Comets have powt:r over the. gross ami mass of 
things ; but they are rather gazed upon than wisely 
observed in their eflccls. Bacon. 

He had sj)ent a huge muss of treasure in transport- 
ing liis army. Davies on Inland. 

They feared the French might, with tilling or inas- 
.sing the house, or else by fortifying, make such a 
piece as might annoy the haven. Hayward. 

Let ignorance with envy chat, 

In spite of botli, thou fame shalt win ; 

W hose mass of learning seems like that 
Whicli Joseph gave to Henjamiu. 

Herrick to Ben Jons<m. 

I’ho Creator of the world would not have framed 
so huge d mass of earth hut for some reasonable crea- 
tures to have their habitation. Ahhol. 

It was more notorious for tlie daintiness of the pro- 
vision served in it, than for the massiness of the <iish. 

JIakctrill. 

No sideboards then with gilded plate were 
pressed. 

No sweating slaves with missive dishes dressed. 

Druden, 

'I he whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights 
and shadows, and of those masses which Titian calls 
a bunch of grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, ex- 
posed clearly to the sight. Id. 

\\ here’er thou art, he is ; the eternal mind 

Acts through all places ; is to none confined : 

Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all almve, 

And through the universal mass does move. Id. 

Where flowers grow, the ground at a distance 
seems covered with them, and we must walk into 
it before we can distinguish the several weeds that 
spring up in such a beautiful mass of colours. 

Addism^ 


'I’lic mass of the people have opened tlieir eyes 
and will not be governed by Cludius and Curio. 

litt'ift. 

Mass, in mechanics, is the matter of anybody 
cohering with it, i.e. moving and gravitating 
along with it; in which senise mass is distin- 
guished from bulk or voluino, which is the ei 
pansion of a body in length, bread tli, and thick- 
ness. The mass of any body is rightly estirnatet 
by its weight; and the masses of two bodies 0 
tlie same weiglit are in a reciprocal ratio of theii 
bulks. 

Mas 8, iji the Roman Catholic church, the 
|)rayers us(^d at the celebration of the (utjjiarist, 
in con Stic rating the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ, and offering them, so tran- 
substantiated, as an expiatory sacrifice for tlio 
(prick and the dead. Hy the Roman Catholits 
it is in general believed to be a reprc|fentatiori 
of ilic passion of our blessed Saviour ; %o every 
action of the priest, and every particulur part of 
the service, is supposed to allucie to the particu- 
lar circumstances of liis jiassion and deaili. 
Nicod, after Harouius, observes that the w<'rd 
missa comes from the Hebrew rafssach, obla- 
tuin ; or from the Latin missa, missorum ; be- 
cause formerly the cateclmmens and excommu- 
nicated were sent out of tlie church, when ihe 
deacons said, lt(?, inissa est, after sermon nnd 
reading of the ej^istle and gospel ; they not being 
allowed to assist at the consecration. Menage 
derives the word from missio,‘dismissing: others 
from inissa, sent ; because, in the mass, the 
prayers of men on earth are sent up to heaven. 
M’he general division of masses consists iu lug • 
and low. The former are sung by the chorisieis, 
and celebrated witK the assistance of a deiuoji 
and sub-deacon jvthe latter are those in wnici 
the prayers are Barely rehearsed without singing. 
There is a number of different occasion.! 

masses in fhe\llomish church, many ot wnic 
have nothing peculiar but the name ; 
the tnassei^ of the fiwnts; that of St. Mary of ‘ 
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snow, celebrated August 5th ; that of St. Mar- 
garet, patroness of lying-iii women ; that of the 
least of St. John the Ba]>tist, at which are said 
three masses; that of the Tnnocenls, at which 
the Gloria in excelsis and the Hallelujah are omit- 
ted, and, it being a day of mourning, the altar is 
of a velvet color. As to ordinary masses, some 
arc said for the dead, and are supposed to con- 
tribute to fetch the soul out of purgatory: at 
tlie.se masses the altar is put in mourning, and 
the only decorations are a cross in the middle of 
six yellow wax lights ; the dress of the celebrant, 
and llie very mass book, are black ; many parts 
of the ofliee are omitted, and the people are dis- 
missed without the benediction. If the mass be 
said for a person distinguished by his rank or 
virtues, it is followed with a funeral oration ; 
they erect a chapelle ardente, that is, a represen- 
tation of the deceased, with branches and tapers 
of yellow wax, either in the middle of the church 
or near the deceased’s tomb, where the priest 
pronounces a solemn absolution of the deceased. 
There are likewise private masses said for stolen 
or strayed goods or cattle, for health, for travel- 
lers, &c., which go under the name of votive 
masses. There is still a further distinction of 
masses denominated from the countries in which 
they were used ; thus the Gothic Mass, or missa 
l\Iosarabum, used among the Goths when they 
were masters of Spain, which is still kept up at 
Toledo and Salamanca ; the Ambrosian mass, 
composed by St. Ambrose, and used only at 
Milan, of which city he was bishop ; the Gallic 
mass, used by the ancient Gauls ; and the Roman 
mass, used by alttfost all the churches in the Ko- 
mi.sh commurifw."^;* 

Mass ok the PrSwanctified (missa prae- 
.sanctifieatorum), is a rh^ss peculiar to the Greek 
chiircli, in which there 4fi no consecration of the 
elements; but, after sini^ng some hymns, they 
receive the bread and wine which was before 
consecrated. This maxs Is^ performed all Lent, ex- 
cept on Saturdays, Suhxlays, and the annunciation. 
The priest counts upon bis fingers the days of the 
ensuing week on which it is to be celebrated, 
and cuts off as many pieces of bread at the altar 
as he is to say masses ; and, after having conse- 
crated them, steeps them in wine, and then puts 
them in a box ; out of which, upon every occa- 
sion, he takes some of it with a spoon, and put- 
ting it on a dish sets it upon the altar. 

MASSA, a town and auchy of Italy, situated 
on the Frigid o, about two miles from the Medi- 
terranean. The town stands on the great coast 
road leading through Tuscany tVom north to 
south, and is well built, many^of the public 
edifices and even private houses being con- 
structed of Carrara marble. The cathedral 
contains some fine pictures; and the palace, with 
*ts gardens, is worth the traveller’s notice. The 
public institution is an academy of sculp- 
and architecture. Olives flourish in the 
environs. Population 10,000: thirty miles 
north by west of T^eafliKm^, and fifty »0»th by 
'^est of Modena. • ' = 

, Massachusetts, forming; iHRs- 

net of Maine, on« of the United nwth 

^nienca, is bounded north by New 

h'ttnpshire, east by the Atlantic, 'by the 


Atlantic, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and 
west by New York. It is 190 miles long, and 
ninety broad, containing 7500 square miles. Po- 
pulation, in 1790, 388,727; in 1800, 422,845; 
and in 1810, 472,040 : of whom G737 were blacks. 
There are, to its great credit, no slaves in this 
state. The number of militia (including Maine), 
in 1817, amounted to 70,836. 

The counties, number of towns, population in 
1810, and chief towns, are exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table : — • 


Counties. 

Tws. 

I’op. 

Chief Towns. 

Barnstable 

14 

22,21 1 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

32 

35,007 

I.enox 

Bristol 

16 

37,168 

Taunton 

Duke’s 

3 

3,290 

Edgartown 
r Salem 
' Newbury port 
t Ipswich 

Essex 

23 

71,888 

Franklin 

21 

27,301 

Greenfield 

Hampden 

18 

24,421 

Springfield 

Hampshire 

22 

24,553 

Northampton 

Middlesex 

44 

52,789 

f Cambridge 
( Concord 

Nantucket 

1 

6,807 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

22 

31,245 

Dedham 

Plymouth 

18 

35,160 

Plymouth 

Suffolk 

2 

34,381 1 

Boston 

Worcester 

51 

64,910 

Worcester 


290 

472,040 



Boston is the chief town. The other most 
considerable maritime towns are Salem, New- 
buryport, Marblehead, Beverly, Gloucester, 
Charlestown, Plymouth, and New Bedford. 
Worcester, Northampton, Springfield, Greenfield, 
Pittsfield, Haverhill, Dedham, Taunton, Con- 
cord, and many others,, are pleasant and tiou- 
rishiiig inland towns. 

There are twenty-eight banks in Massachusetts 
Proper : seven at Boston, three at Salem, two at 
Newbury port, two at Nantucket, &c. 

There is a university at (’ambridge, a college 
at WiUiamstown, a theological seminary at An- 
dover, and academies are established at Ames- 
bury, Amherst, Andover, Bradford, Bridgewater, 
Byfield, Deerfield, Framingham, Groton, Iladley, 
Hingham, I.eicesler, Lenox, Marblehead, M ilton, 
Mnnsen, Newburyport, Pittsfield, New Salem, 
Sandwich, Taunton, Westfield, Westford, and 
Wrentham. A number of tlicse are well en- 
dowed, and many of them are in a flourishing 
state. Besides the academies, grammar schools, 
public and private, are constantly supported in 
most of the principal towns, and good schools 
are common throughout the state. Literary in- 
stitutions are liberally patronised, and in no part 
of the world i.s information more generally dif- 
fused. The number of congregations of the 
several denominations of Christians in this state 
is as follows : Congregationalists 365, Baptists 
ninety-one. Friends thirty-two, Episcopalians 
seventeen, Univcrsalists nine, Presbyterians five. 
There are also some Methodists, and a few Ho- 
man Catholics, anti Shakers. 
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The legislature is composed of a senate of 
forty, members, and a house of rep re.se utatives. 
The governor, lieutenant-governor, and senator.?, 
are chosen annually on the 1st IVlonday in April 
by the people. The representatives are chosen 
annually in May. Each town having 150 rata- 
ble polls sends one, and another for ever^ ad- 
ditional 225 polls. The legislature assemble on 
the last Wednesday in May, annually, and meet 
also in January. 

The principal rivers are the Connecticut, 
Merrimack, Concord, Nashua, Charh’s, Mystic, 
Nepon.set, Taunton, Chickapee, Deerfield, NVest- 
field, Miller’s, and llousatonic. The principal 
canal is Middlesex Canal, connecting Boston 
harbour with tlic Merrimack, commencing in 
the town of Chelmsford ; twenty-eight miles in 
length. It was completed in 1804, and was at 
that time the greatest work of the kind in the 
United Stales. There are canals in this state on 
the Connecticut, at Montague, and at South Had- 
ley, and on the Merrimack at Patucket Falls. 
The principal islands are Nantucket and Mar- 
tha’s \aneyard. The most noted capes are Cape 
Ann, Cajie (?od, and ('ape Malabar. The iimst 
considerable bays are Massaclniselts, Cape Cod, 
Barnstable, Plymouth, and Buzzard’s bays. There 
are no large lakes, but there are numerous 
ponds. 

The range of the Creen Monntain.s pa.sses from 
north to south, through the western part of this 
state. The principal chain takes the name of 
Iloosac Mountain. The highest summits arc 
Saddle and Takonnack mountains. The former 
of these is the highest land in the .state, and rises 
to the height of 4000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The other most noted mountains in the state 
are, Wachuset, in Princeton; Mount Torn and 
Mount Holyoke, near Northampton ; and Mount 
Toby, in Sunderland. The general aspect of the 
country is interesting, afTording many highly 
varied and extensive prospects. There are not, 
however, any natural objects of curiosity that 
vie with those of .some of the other states. 

The face of the country is greatly diversified. 
The south-eastern part is mostly level. There 
are also level districts of .small extent in the vi- 
cinity of the Merrimack in the north-east. Salt 
marshe.s are numerous in the maritime parts, 
though not very extensive. Most of that part 
bordering on the sea-coast, and (extending into 
the interior as far as the county of Worcester, 
may be regarded as the level division, exliibiling 
no very considerable cleviilions. The five western 
counties o^ Worcester, Hampshire, Franklin, 
Hampden, and Berkshire, present the greatest 
irregularity of surface, and constitute the high- 
lands of the state. These counties, however, 
abound in vast tracts of elevated lan<is, diversi- 
fied with gentle swells, in large di.strias of pine 
plains, in valleys of various exUmt, as well as in 
wide intervals, particularly on Connecticut liiver. 
The soil is exceedingly various, comprising every 
description from the most fertile to the most un- 
productive. In the south-eastern part it is nmstly 
light and sandy, interspersi^d, however, with nu- 
meious fertile tracts. In the middle and north- 
ern part, toward the sea coast, it is of a much 
better quality, though not generally distingutslicd 


for its natural fertility ; but, by excellent cult! 
vation, a great portion of it is rendered highl 
productive. The middle and western parts hav 
generally a strong rich .soil, excellent for grazing 
and suited to most of the purpo.ses of agriculture 
The state is almost universally well watered 
The streams of every description are reraarkabi 
clear and beautiful. The farms generally consis 
of from too to 300 acres, and are for the inos 
part well cultivated. In no part of the Unites 
Slates have there been greater advances made ii 
agricultural improvements than in Massachusetts 
The country is intersected in every direction bj 
roads, which are kept in a good state of repair. 

The principal productions are Indian corn 
rye, wheat, oats, barley, peas, beans, hue);- 
wheat, potatoes, hops, fiax, and hemp. Beef, 
pork, butter, and clieese, are abundant in inosi 
parts of the state, and of excellent quality. Tlu 
county of Berkshire, in particular, is distin- 
guished for its extensive dairies. The slate 
abounds with orcliards, and great (luantitics ol 
cider are annually made, which is the cornmon 
beverage of the iidnibitants. The principal cul- 
tivated fruits are apples, peaches, pears, quincLs, 
plums, cherries, and currants. Gardening is an 
object of attention throughout the state, and all 
the hortulau vegetables suited to the climate, to* 
gelher with a variety of domestic fruits, are, in 
this way, extensively cultivated. 

Massachusetts is the most eornrnereial statu in 
the union, ami, including the district of Maine, 
owns about one-third of the shipping that bulonp 
to the United Stales. The greatest part of the fisfr 
erie.s in the U nited States belongs to this state. The 
principal articles of export are fish, beef, lumber, 
pork, ardent spirits, flax seed, whale oil, sper- 
maceti, and various manufactures. 3'he total 
amount, including those of Maine, in 181G, was 
10,130,439 dollars. This state also holds a 
high rank in point of manufactures. The most 
considerable are those of cotton cloths, bools 
and shoes, ardent spirits, leather, cordago, 
wrought and cast iron, nails, woollens, shi|).s, 
straw bonnets, hats, cabinet work, pa{^, oil, and 
muskets. There is an extensive natlortal estab- 
lishment for tlie manufacture of arms at Spring- 
field. The total amount of the manufactures of 
Massachusetts, in 1810, was 18, .594, 323 dollars, 


ind, including Maine, 20,730,104. 

The principal mines are those of iron, winch 
ire found in various parts, and there are rninie- 
rous establishments for manufacturing iron, the 
counties of Plymouth and'Bristol aflbrd giea 
quantities of this mineral, and; there are suvunU 
rich iron minw in the cotmty of Berksmie. 
lead mine is found at South Hadley, and at some 
other places. Ochres and other fossil prod«c- 
tions have been found in various places. 
ries of good marble 4re found in Lanes j 

Stockbridge. Pittsfield, Sheffield, awl se' - 
other places id’ Berkshire county. 1 j 
quarries of slate at Lancaster, 
ilernardstdit; and' of soap-stone If .|,J 

1 jme-sloni Si found in great abundanc 
county of Berkshire, and freestone in all I 
the state. ■' quantities of 

for building ar^obuined from Chelmsford aau 

Tyngsbor9ugh. 
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Xlie climate of Massachusetts is subject to 
the extremes of heat aud cold. The air, how- 
ever, is generally dry, serene, and healthy. The 
thermometer, in summer, is frecjuently observed 
to exceed 77® for forty or fifty days together ; 
and sometimes rises to 100®. The weather in 
winter is variable, sometimes very cold. 

Massachusetts Bay is a large hay of North 
America, between Cape Ann on the north, and 
Cape Cod on the south. 

MAS'SACRE, n..<!. 5c V. a. Fr. massacre; of 
Lat. mactus and sacrare ; Ital. rnazzare, Slaugh- 
ter ; butchery ; to butcher ; slaughter indiscri- 
minately. 

The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; 

The most arch deed of piteous /««wacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Sfuikspeare. 
ril find a day to massacre them ail, 

And raze their faction and their family. Id, 
Christian religion, now criimblcd into fractions, 
may, like dust, be irrecoverably dissipated, if God 
do not countermine us, or we recover so much so- 
briety as to forbear to massacre what wc pretend to 
love. Decay of Piety, 

Of whom such massacre 

Make they, but of their brethren, men of men ? 

Milton, 

Slaughter grows murder, when it go<?s too far, 

And makes a tmssacre what was a war. Dryden, 
After the miserable slaughter of the Jews, at the 
d(‘structiou of .ferusalem, they were scattered into all 
corners, oppressed and detested, and sometimes mas- 
sacred and extirpated. Atterbui'y, 

MASSANIKLLO, or Anet.lo (Thomas), a 
jjjherrnan of Naples, was born in 1023, when 
that kingdom was ;^iibject to Austria, and 
governed by a'\^roy. In 161G a new and op- 
pressive tax betdg imposed upon all kinds of 
fruit it occasioned geht^ral discontent; aiidMas- 
saniello, tlien in his twenty-fourth year, observ- 
ing the murmurings thilt prevailed, began to en- 
tertain the idea of repressing his country’s griev- 
ances. Having imparted bis design to the 
banditto Perone, and his companions, they 
langhed at him ; but shortly after, the fish of 
Massaniello bej|Kg seized for the tax, he went 
among the fru^rers, and advised them not to 
make any more purchases of the country dealers 
till the impost should be removed. He collected 
in the mean time a number of boys, to each of 
whom he gave a small cane, and taught them 
certain cries. The shopkeepers, agreeably to his 
instructions, refused to trade with the country 
people, and, a riot ensuing, the regent sent an 
ofiicer named Anacleo to suppress it. The mul- 
titude, however, drove him from the spot of their 
meeting; and, being now gathered in great 
numbers, Massaniello, by his haribgues, induced 
them to burn tlie toll-houses, and march to the 
palace of the viceroy, which they entered and ri- 
ne<l ; the governor himself and the prince Bisig- 
nano escaping with difficulty. Thus left to 
themselves, the multitude chose Massaniello and 
1 e^one for their leaders. A stage was ei^ted in 
tlir market-place, where the former ^ to give 
jiudience, and minister justice, which, it is said, 
eoual -gravity a^d imp|^irti^lfty* 
150,000 men at this time oheyefd hill pirtiers, and 
an incredible number of anpi ^fe nficn. The 
viceroy now applied to the ajipPpKbp, whose 


mild 'persuasions had nearly succucodcd in re- 
storing order, when, an attempt being made to 
assassinate Massaniello, the rage of the people 
burst forth with redoubled fury. The archbishop, 
however, had the address to prevail upon Mas- 
saniello to renew the treaty, and to. visit the 
palace, which he did with great pomp on horse- 
l3ack, dressed in cloth of silver, a plume of fea- 
thers in his hat, and a drawn sword in his hand, 
attended by 50,000 armed followers. The terms 
were ratified at the cathedral on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, and every thing had an auspicious ap- 
pearance ; when unfortunately Massaniello wa- 
vered : ambition induced him to violate his en- 
gagement, and his conduct all at once became 
capricious and tyrannical ; so that four persons 
undertook to despatch him. The last words which 
he uttered were ‘ Ungrateful traitors!’ Ilis body 
was thrown into one ditch, and his head into 
another. 

MASSENA (Andrew), prince of Essliiig, 
duke of liivoli, and rnarslial of France, was born 
at Nice in 1758. When young he made two 
voyages with a relation, the captain of a merchant 
ship : but, preferring the army, enlisted as a 
common soldier, in 1775, in the royal Italian 
regiment. Having only attained to the rank of 
adjutant, after fourteen years’ service, he returned 
to his own country and to a private life. But, 
the revolution again exciting him to action, he 
was nominated an adjutant-major, and in August 
1792 made chief of a battalion. He now be- 
came successively general of a brigade, and of a 
division in the army of Italy, and contributed 
much to tlie success of the campaigns of 1796 
aud 1797. His bold and determined courage 
procured him the appellation of * the favorite 
child of victory.’ In 1799 he had the chief 
command in Switzerland, where he completely 
routed the Austro-Kussian army under the arch- 
duke Charles aud general Korsakow. He was 
less fortunate in Italy in IBOO, when he was 
beaten at Vollri by the Austrians, under Melas, 
and afterwards besieged and obliged to capitu- 
late in Genoa. In 1805 be again partly beat the 
archduke Charles in Italy, on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, near Verona. He then commanded the 
army which took possession of Naples; and 
once more distinguished himself in the campaign 
in Poland in 1800. He was employed in Ger- 
many in 1809 ; and on the 3rd of May defeated 
the Austrians under the archduke John, at the 
battle of Ebersberg ; shortly aflei he signalised 
himself in the engagements of Essling and Wag- 
ram, in which his services were so conspicuous, 
that he was decorated by Buonaparte with the 
title of the prince of Essling. He was afterwards 
opposed to lord Wellington, in the peninsula, in 
1810 and 1811, when ho maintained his former 
reputation, but was prevented gaining any new 
laurels. This campaign terminated his military 
career; but he survived the restoration of ihe 
Bourbons, dying at his seat at Ilvtel, near Pari.s, 
April 4th, 1817. 

MASSIEU (William), a learned French writer, 
member of the academy of belles lettres, and of 
the Frei^ch academy, was born at Caen in Nor- 
mandy, in 1665, and completed his studies in 
Paris, where he entered among the .Jesuits ; but 
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afterwards left them, that he misfit follow his 
literary engagements with the greater freedom. 
In 1710 he was made Greek professor in the 
lioyal College ; and enjoyed that post till he died 
in Paris in 1722. He wrote, 1. Several Carious 
Dissertations in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. 2. A History of the French 
Poetry, in 12 mo., &c. 

MASS ILIA, in ancient geography, a town of 
Gallia Marhonensis, founded by a colony of 
l^hoceans, from Phocea, in Ionia, and in confe- 
deracy with the Homans ; celebrated not only 
for its commerce and strength, but for its learn- 
ing and civilisiilion ; now Marseilles, 
t MASSILLON (John Baptist), the sou of a 
notary at Hieres in Provence, born in 1603, and 
entered into the congregation of the oratory in 
1681. His first attempts at public speaking 
were made at Vienne, while he was professor of 
theology. His funeral oration on Henry de 
Villars, archbishop of that city, received univer- 
sal approbation. This success induced F. de la 
Tour, then general of the congregation, to call 
liim to Paris. Upon preaching his first advent 
sennoii at Versailles, lie received this euloginm 
from Louis XIV., ‘ Father, when I hear others 
preach, 1 am very well pleased with them ; but, 
whenever 1 hear you, I am dissatisfied with my- 
self.’ In 1717 the regent appointed him bishop 
of Clermont. In 17 18, being appointed to preach 
before Louis XV., then only nine years of age, 
he composed in six weeks the discourses well 
known by the name of Petit Careme, which are 
the chef d’muvre of this orator, and indeed of the 
oratorical art. He was admitted into the French 
academy in 1719. The abbacy of Savigny be- 
coming vacant, the cardinal du Bois procured it 
for him. The funeral oration of the duchess of 
Orleans, in 1723, was the last discourse he pro- 
nounced in Paris. He never afterwards left his 
diocese, where his gentleness, politeness, and 
humanity, gained Inm die aftoction of all who 
knew him. He reduced the exorbitant rights of 
the episcopal roll. He died on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1742, aged seventy-nine. No public 
speaker ever knew better how to touch the pas- 
sions. His eloquence was pathetic, and equally 
suited to please the man of genius and the mul- 
titude, the philosopher and the courtier. He 
could at once think, describe, and feel. An ex- 
cellent edition of Massillon’s works were pub- 
lished by his nephew in Paris in 1745 and 1746, 
in 14 vols, large 12rao., and 12 vols. of a small 
si/i*. The ahbe de la Poiie cjii'.etcd, in 1 vol. 
12mo., the most striking and sublime ideas in 
Massillon’s works. This collection appeared at 
Paris in 1748, 12mo., entitled Pensees sur Dif- 
ferens Sujets de Morale, de Pi^te, Tiroes, &c. 
A Selection and Translation of Massillon’s Ser- 
mons, in 3 vols. 8vo., by Mr. William Dickson 
Edinburgh, was published at Perth in 1798. 

MASSINGER (Philip)^ an English dramatic 
poet, born at Salisbury a Dout 1581, and educated 
at Oxford. He went to London, where he Wrote 
many tragedies and comedies, which were re- 
ceived wiiii great applause, and were greatly 
admired for the purity of the style. He was a 
man of abilities and of great modesty, which 
rendered him greatly beloved by the poets of his 


time, particjLiIarly by Fletcher, Middleton, Ilowly^ 
Field, and Decker. He died suddenly at hi^ 
house on the Bank-side in Southwark, near the 
play-house ; and was interred in the same grave 
with Fletcher. 

MASSON (Anthony), an eminent Frencli en- 
graver, who flourished about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and resided chiefly at Paris. 
He sometimes amused himself with paintinir 
portraits from the life, which he also engraved. 
He worked entirely with the graver, and handled 
it with astonishing facility. He observed no 
kind of rule with respect to the turning of tlie 
strokes; hut, twisted them about, without regard 
to the ditferent forms he intended to express, 
making them entirely subservient to bis own ca- 
price. Yet the effect he has produced in tliis 
singular manner is not only far superior to what 
could be expected, but is often very picturesq 
and beautiful. He could not draw the naked 
parts of the human figure very correctly; but 
where the subject required the figures to be 
clothed he succeeded wonderfully. Among his 
most esteemed works are, The assumption of the 
\'irgin, a large upright plate from Rubens; A 
holy family, a iniddling sized plate, lengtliwise, 
from N. Mignard ; Christ with the pilgrims at 
Emmaus, a large plate, lengthwise, from Titian, 
commonly called the table-cloth, from tin? taldp- 
cloth being executed in a very singular style; 
The portrait of count Harconrt, a large upright 
plate, reckoned a masterpiece in this class of 
subjects; and another of William de Briscasier, 
secretary to the cpieeri of France, a middling- 
sized upright plate, usually called the gray- 
headod man, the hair being very finely executed. 

Masson (Papirius), a French writer, the sou 
of a rich merchant, and born in Forez, in May 
1544. After studying the belles Icttres and phi- 
losophy, he came to Paris, where he was iriiuh; 
librarian to the duke of Anjou’s chancellor, in 
whicli office he continued ten years. In l/iTG 
he was made an advocate of parliament; yot 
never pleaded but one cause. He was married, 
but had no issue. He died January 0th, lOll. 
He wrote four books of French annals in Latin> 
printed at Paris in 1577, and 1598, 4to. He is 
now chiefly known by his Elogia Virorum Claris- 
simorurn, though he published several other works. 

MASSGOLAll Boat, a boat used it Madras 
for conveying stmngers ashore from on board a 
ship. It is of curious construction, and well cal- 
culated to elude the violent shocks of the surf, 
that breaks there with great violence. It is (brintd 
without a keel, flat-bottome^ with the skies 
raised high, sewed together vrUhthe fibres ot the 
cocoa-nut tree,*and caulked with the same ma- 
terial. These boats are remarkably light, and 
are managed with great dexterity by the natives ; 
they are usually attended by two k attain a rans or 
rafts, paddled by one man each, that, should the 
boat be overset by the violence of the surf, the 
persons in it may be preserved. The boat is 
driven, as the sailors say, high and dry ; tlie pas- 
sengers are landed on d fine sandy beach, an 
immediately ent{|r the fort of Madras. 

MAST, n. Saxon m«rt; Te«t. an 

M ast'ful, Belg. moit, meUen, a Gree 

MAST’LESSi^- . ' J fiitfToia, saginave, Mmsnei 
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Tlie frnit of certain glandiferous plant? : mastfiil 
is abundant in : inastless, wanting such fruit. 

The oaks bear mast, the briars scarlet hips ; 

The bounteous housewife, nature, on each bush 
hays ber full mess before you. 

SliuMspcare. Timon of Aifieris, 
Trees that bear WM/A*/, and, nuts, are more lasting 
than those that bear fruits ; as oaks and beeches last 
longer than apples and pears. 

Bacon's \tttiiral I iiatorih 
The breaking down an old frame of government, 
and erecting a new, seems like the cutting down an 
old oak and planting a young one : it is true, tlie 
•M-andson may enjoy the shade and the mast, but the 
planter, besides the pleasure of imagination, has no 
other iMjnefit. Temple's MiseeUanies. 

Wondering dolphins o’er the palace glide ; 

On leaves and ifuisL of mighty oaks they brouze, 

And their broad fins entangle in the boughs. 

Dryden. 

Some Irom seeds inclosed on earth arise, 

For thus the mastful chesnut mates the skies. Id, 
Her shining hair, uncombed, was loosely spread, 

A crown of mastless oak adorned her head. Id. 

When sliecp fed like men upon acorns, a shepherd 
drove his flock into a little oak wood, and up he 
went to shake them down some mast. 

1* Estrantfa's Fables. 

Mast, n. s. Sax. mmpt; Fr. Tent. Belg. 

Mast'ei), M)an. and Swed. muat. ; Span. 
Mas'i'i.ess. jmastil ; of Goth, mast (tree); 
the biggest or chief tree (Thomson). See Mast. 
The upright beam or post of a vessel on which 
ilw sails, &c., are fixed ; masted is furnished with 
a mast or masts. 

Ten masts attached make not the altitude 
That thou hast perpendicularly fallen 

Shakspeare, 

11c dropped his anchors, and his oars he plyed ; 
furled every sail, and, drawing down tlie mast, 

Jlis vessel moored. Dnjde^i's Virgil. 

But now there came a flash of hope once more ; 

Day broke, and the wind lulled ; the masts were 
gone. 

The leak increased ; shoals round her, but no shore, 
The vessel swam, yet still she held her own. 

Bgron. 

A Mast is a long round piece of timber, ele- 
vatoil perpendicularly upon the keel of a ship, 
to wliich are attached the yards, the sails, and 
the rigging. A mast, with regard to its length, is 
either formed of one 9 tngle piece, which is called 
a pole-mast, or composed of several pieces join- 
ed together, each of which retains the name of 
niast separately. The lowest of these is accord- 
ingly named the lower-mast, the next in height 
is the top-mast, which is erected at the head of 
tile former; and the highest is the top-gallant 
mast, which is prolonged from the upper end of 
tlie top-mast. Thus the two last* are merely a 
^Continuation of the first upwards. The lower 
^‘tst is fixed in the ship by the sheers : tlie foot, 
or heel of it, vests in a block of timber called the 
^tep, which is fixed u\ion the kelson : and the 
top-mast is attached to the head of it by the cap 
and the trestle-trees. The latter of these are two 
strong bars of timber, supported by two promt- 
lienees, which are shoulaers on the opposite 
sides of the mast, a litUe under its upper end ; 
athwart these bars are fixed the cross trees, upon 
^nich the frame of the top is supported, 
bveen the lower mast-head and the foremast pf 
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the cross-trees, a square space remains vacant, 
the sides of which are hounded by the two tres- 
tle-trees. Perpendicularly above this is the 
foremost hole in ilie cap, in whose after-hole is 
solidly fixed the head of tlie lower-mast. The 
top-mast is erected by a tackle, wj^iose effort is 
communicated from the head of the lower-mast 
to the foot of the top-mast ; and the upper end of 
the latter is accordingly guided into and convey- 
ed up through the holes between tlie tre.stle-trees 
and the cap, as above mentioned. Besides the 
parts already mentioned in the construction of 
masts, with respect to their length, the lower 
masts of the largest ships arc composed of several 
pieces united into one body. As these are ge- 
nerally the most substantial parts of various 
trees, a mast, formed by this assemblage, is justly 
esteemed nmeh stronger than one consisting of 
any single trunk, whose internal solidity may be 
very uncertain. The whole is secured by several 
.strong hoops of iron, driven on the outside of the 
mast, where they remain at proper distances. 
The principal articles to be considered in equip- 
ping a ship with masts are, 1. the iiiimher; 2. 
their situation in the vessel ; and 3. their height 
above the water. The musts being used to ex- 
tend the sails by means of their yards, it is evi- 
dent that, if their niiinbcr were multiplied 
beyond what is necessary, the yards must be ex- 
tremely short, that they may not entangle each 
other in working the ship, and consequently 
their sails will be very narrow, and receive a 
small portion of wind. If, on the contrary, 
there is not a sufficient number of masts in the 
vessel, the yards will be too large and heavy, so 
as not to be managed without difficulty. 

The most advantageous position of the masts 
is undoubtedly that from which there results 
an equilibrium between the resistance of the 
water on the body of the ship on one part, and 
of the direction of their effort on the other. By 
every other position this equilibrium is destroy- 
ed, and the greatest effort of the niasis will 
operate to turn the ship horizontally about its 
direction ; a circumstance which retards her ve- 
locity. It is counterbalanced, indeed, by the 
helm ; hut the same inconvenience still continues ; 
for the force of tlie wind, having tlic resistance of 
the helm to overcome, is not entirely employed 
to push the vessel forward. The axis of the re- 
sistance of the water should then be jireviously 
determined, to discover the place of the main- 
mast, in order to suspend iheelforts of the water 
equally, and place the other masts so as tliat their 
particular direction will coincide with that of tlie 
raiiin-mast. See Snir-Bi'iLDiNG. 

The exact height of the masts, in proportion 
to the form and size of the ship, rtuiiains yet a 
problem to be determined. The more the masts 
are elevated above the centre of gravity, the 
greater will be the surface of sail which they are 
enabled to present to the wind ; so far an addi- 
tional height seems to have been advantageous. 
But this advantage i.s diminished by the circular 
movement of the mast, which causes the vessel 
to stoop to its effort ; and this inclination is in- 
creased in proportion to the additional height of 
the mast, an inconvenience which it is necessary 
to guard against. To reconcile these, differences 
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it is certain that the height of the mast ought to 
bo determined by tlie inclination of the vessel, 
and that the point of her greatest inclination 
should be the term of this heiglit above the cen- 
tre of gravity. 

PllOPORTIONS FOR THE LeNGTHS ANU DiAME- 

TEiis OF Masts in the Royal Navy, from 

Falconer. 

Lengths of tmisis . — The length of the loyver- 
deck and extreme breadth being added together, 
the half is the length of the main-mast ; thus the 
length of the lower-deck of a seventy-four-gun 
ship is 17(3 feet; breadth, extreme, forty-eight 
feet eight inches ; added together, they make 
224 feet eight inches. The half, or 112 feetfour 
inches, is the ler.gth of the main-mast ; which 
being determined, the other masts bear the fol- 
lowing proportion : — 

Fore-mast, eight-ninths of the main-mast. 

Mizen-raast, 100 guns, seven-eighths ; ninety 
guns to fifty, six-sevenths ; forty-four guns to 
twenty, five-sixths of the main-mast. 

Jn sloops, the mizen-mast is three-fourths of 
the main-mast. 

When the mizen-mast steps on the lower-deck, 
the depth of the hold is to be deducted from the 
length here given. This method is now generally 
practised in the royal navy. 

Main-topmast, three-tifths of the main-mast. 

Fore-topmast, eight-ninths of tlie inain-top- 
mast. 

Mizen-topmast, three-fourths of the inain-top- 
mast. 

In sloops, the mizen-topmast is five-sevt;nlhs 
of the main-topmast. 

Topgallant-masts, one-half the length of the 
topmast. 

Bowsprits, of eighty-gun ships and upwards, 
seven-elevenths of their main-masts. Bowsprits 
of seventy-four gun ships, and under, three-fifths 
of their main-masts. 

Brig’s main-masts. The depth in tlie hold is 
added to the length and breadth, and one-half is 
the length of the main-mast. 

Cutter’s main-masts. Add together the lengtii 
of the deck, the breadth extreme, and depth in 
the hold ; and threc-fpiarters of tliat sum is the 
length of the main-mast. 

The (lUirnetcrsof ffiusts . — Main and fore-masts, 
of ships of 100 to fifty guns inclusive, are one 
inch in diameter at the partners to every yard in 
length. Ships of forty-four to thirty-two guns, 
inclusive, nine-tenths of .m iin-'.i to every yard in 
length. And ships of twenty-eight guns, and 
Under, seven-eighths of an inch to every yard in 
the length. 

Main-masts of brigs, one inch to every yard in 
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length ; and the fore-rnast nine-tenths of the dia- 
metei of the main-mast. 

Masts of cutters, three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter to every yard in length. 

Mizen-masts of ships of 100 to sixty-four guns, 
inclusive, three-fifths of the diameter of the main- 
mast. Fifty-gun ships, and under, two-thirds of 
the diameter of the main-mast. . 

Main and fore-topmasts, one inch to every yard 
in the length of the fore-topmasts. 

Mizen-topmasts, seven-tenths of the diameter 
of the main-topmast. 

Topgallant-masts, one-inch to every yard in 
tlieir lengths. 

Royal-masts, two-thirds of the diameter of 
their topgallant-masts. 

Bowsprits of ships of 100 to sixty-four guns 
inclusive, two inches less than the diameter of 
♦lie main-mast. In fifty gun ships, and under, 
the same diameter as the main-mast. 

Proportions for the Lengths and Diameters 
OF Booms. 

Lengths of booms. — TA)wcr-studding sail-booms, 
five-ninths of the main-yard. 

Top-studding sail-booms, one-balf the length 
of the yards tlioy go on. 

Flying jib-boom, five-sevenths of tlie bowsprit 

Driver-boom, the same length as the main 
lopsail-yaril. 

Diameter of booms . — Studding sail-boorns, oni 
inch to every five feet in the length. 

Flying jib-booms, seven-eighths of an inch t( 
every yaril in the length. 

Driver-boom, the same as the fore-topsail 
yartl . 

Proportions FOR theT^engths ani>DiameteR! 

OF Masts, &e., for Sloops, Smacks, am 

Hoys. 

f.engths of the tnasls, i^C'^Mast and topiniisi 
in one, thrice and tliree-fourlhs the whole 

Must to the rigging-stop or hounds, tinot' 
fourths the whole length. 

Mast and topmast to the stop of the topinibt, 
forty-one parts of the whole length. 

Topgallant-mast to the rigging stop, lour 
sevenths of the length of the mast. 

Boom, two-thirds of the mast. 

GalT, ibree-fiftlis of the boom. 

Diamcltr of the mastSy — Mast, one-fourth oi 

an inch to every foot in length. 

Topgallanl-masl, ibree-eigbths of an inch to 
every foot in length. 

Boom, three-sixteenths of an inch to every io(/ 
in length. 

Gaff, one-fourth of an inch to every fool in 
length. 
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master, n.s/lk v, a. "I Sax. maej^ (chief) ; 
Mas'terdom, n.9, Goth. mtBstur ; 

Mas'teriiand, Teut. mtistcu; Fr. 

Mas'tekjest, maiatre ; Ital. w/«s- 

Mas'terkey, tre; Lat. magistcr, 

Mas'tersinew, a chief; governor; 

Mas'terstring, director ; owner ; 

Mas'terstroke, possessor; com- 

Mas'teri.ess, adj. mander of a vessel ; 

Mas'terey, adj. h adv. teacher : hence one 
Mas'terpiece, n.t, skilled in a science 

Mas'tersiiip, or pursuit; a com- 

Mas'terteetii, pellation of respect 

Mas'terwort, used to young gen- 

Mas'tery. J tleinen ; a title of 

academical dignity : to master is to rule ; go- 
vern ; subdue ; execute with skill ; masterdom 
IS rule; dominion (obsolete): masterless, want- 
inLi a master or owner : masterly, with a rtiaster’s 
skill; skilful; artful: mastership and mastery, 
dominion ; rule ; superiority ; chief work ; skill : 
nasterwort, a plant. 

As a wise iwiwfer-builder T have laid the founda- 
tion, and another buildeth thereon. 1 6\jr. iii. 10. 

If a man strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned 
oxcepl he stiivc lawfully. 2 Tint. ii. 5. 

An unhappy master is he that is made cunning by 
iniiuy sliipwiccks; a miserable mereliunt, that, is nei* 
liici rich nor wise, but after sonic bankrouts. 

A scha in 's Sclionlmnstcr, 
When all was past he took his forlorn weed, 

Mis silver shield now idle mnsterkst. 

Faerie Qncene, 

But now 1 was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
h^ueen o'er myself; and even now, hut now. 

This house, these servants, tind this same myself 
Arc yours, my lord. 

Shakspeare. Merchant of Venice, 
C'lilef wmater-gunner am I of this town, 
Sonictliing I must do to procure me grace. 

Shakspeare, 

A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap ; 

Her husband 's to Aleppo gone, master o’ the 'I’vger. 

7t/. 

(jreat, and increasing ; but by sea 
lie is an absolute master. 

Id. Aiitonp and Cleopatra. 
IdaUer doctor, you have brought those <lrugs, 

Shaksjteare. 

^'tand by, my masters, bring him near the king. 

Id, 

You shall put 

Ihis night’s great business into rny dispatch, 

JWiich shall to all our nights and days to come 
tiive solely sovereign sway and nuisterdom. Id. 

The foul opinion 

had of her pure honour, gains, or loses, 

I our sword or mine ; or masterless leaves both 
lo who shall find them. Id, Cymbeline, 

Thou dost speak masterly, 

Voung though thou art. Shakspeare. 

You were used 

T« say extremity was the trier of spirits ; 

I hat when the sea was calm all boats alike 
‘ H>wed mastership in floating. Id. Coriolanui. 

^ A divided by mountains, tliey will fight for the 
of the , passage?: of the tops, and for lh^‘ 
that stand upon the ror-^s. iialelyh's Essays',.. ' 
•I,.,- * ^ myjiolf to l>e so perfect in th« traivi- 

!ia ' privileges of Bohemia, us to l>e fit to 
‘ ‘‘ le that part : and I will not offer at that liill* 
“Ot master, 


Some living creatures have their master-teeth in- 
dented one within another like saws ; as lions and 
dogs. Jd. 

The great mocking master mocked not then. 

When he said, d'luth was buried here below. 

IJiivle.'t. 

The princes of (lermany did not thinjlcr him scat 
to command the empiie, wlio was ncilhcr able to rule 
his insolent subjects in Kngland, nor master his re- 
Indlious people of Irc'land. Id. 

This is the ma.'itei piece, and most excellent part of 
the work of reformation, and is worthy of his ma- 
jesty. Jd. 

Very few men arc wise by their own ctiunsol, or 
learned by their own teachint; ; for he that was only 
taught by himself had a fool to his master. 

lien Jon/ion's Discovery. 

He is a happy man that lialh got the maslerij at 
home ; so as ho can cross his will without a mutiny, 
and so please it that he makes it not a wanton. 

lip. Halt. 

Ifumilityi j a virtue all preach, none jiractise, ami 
yet every body is content to hear, 'i’hc ma. '.cr lliinks 
it good doctrine for his servant, the laity for tlio 
clergv, and the clergy for the laity. •S/t/cu. 

’I IS done ; and ’twas my masterpiece, to work 
Aly saieLy Twixt two dangerous extremes : 

Scylla ana t diary hd is. DenUauis Sophy. 

Beating up of ipiarters was his rnaslcrjjiece. 

Clarendon. 

Chief mnsti fu to dissect, 

With long ami tedious havock, fabled knights 

In battles feigned. Milton’s Earadise Lost. 

Who shall break the master jest , 

And what, and how, upon the rest? 

Ihidihras. 

TFe could attain to a mastery in all languages, 
and found the tieptlis of all arts ami sciences. 

I'illotson. 

Jf gaming does an aged sire entii'C, 

'I hen my young niasUr swiftly learns the vice. 

Druden, 

Spenser and Fairfax, great masters of our l inguai^e, 
saw much faitlu*r into the lieauties of our iiuiabcis 
than those who follovvcil. Id. 

Honour burns in me, not so fiercely bright. 

But pale as fires when mastered by the liglit. Id. 

This miisfcr-kcy 

Frees every lock, and leads us to his person. Id. 

As for the warmth of lancv, the masterhi figures, 
and the copious>ness of imagination, lie has exxectled 
all others. Id. 

Tliis wonderoiis rmi.s'fcrpiVn? 1 fain would see ; 

'Fhis fatal Helen, who can wars inspire. Id, 

Two youths of royal blood, renowned in figlit, 

'I he mastership of luMven in fa(*e an«l mind Id. 

To gi\e sufficient sweetness, a loasteru in the lan- 
guage is reipiired : the poet must have? a ina;.,a/ine of 
wohIs, and have the art to manage his few \ovvelsta 
the best advantage. LI. 

Then comes some third uarty, that masters both 
plaintiff and defendant, and carries aw'ay the booty. 

I ' Estrange. 

This is the case of those that will try mnstetics 
with their superiors, and bite that which is too hard. 

Masters and teachers should not raise difficulties to 
their scholavs ; hut smooth their way, and help them 
forwards. LvcLe. 

No care 'is taken to improve young men in their 
own language, that they maj thoroughly umh rstand, 
ami be masters of it. LI. 

Obstinacy and wilful neglects ir.ust be vuistered, 
ev^n though it co.sls blows. Id. On i docation. 
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J’hc best sets are the heads from tbe very tops 
of the root ; the iK'xt an; the runners, which spread 
from the ;nasttr roots. Mortimers Ilmlmndrii. 

Masterirort is raiscnl of s(“(;ds, or runm.'rs from the 
roots. 

T'lxciise 

I’hc pride of royal blood, lliat ciiccks my soul : 

^ <ui know, alas ! 1 was not born to kneel ; 

'I’o sue for pitv, and to (avu a ///u.s/er. P/tillipM. 

\\ isdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in 
the ///u.v/er of a house. (Uuirdiuu. 

'll) the .lews join the K^^yptians, the first masters 
of learning-. Smith, 

l.-et those consider this who look upon it as a piece 
of art, and the masterpU c.e of conversation, to de- 
ceive, and make a prey of a credulous and well-mean- 
ing honesty. Id. 

He touched me 

Even on the tenderest point, the master-string 
'I'hat makes most harmony or liiscord to me. 

1 own the glorious subject fiies fny breast. 

Rowe. 

AV hen I have thus made mvself master of a hundred 
thousand drachms, I shall naturally set myself on the 
foot of a prince, and will demand the grand vizir’s 
daughter in marriage. Addison. 

A man cither discovers new beauties, or receives 
stronger impressions from the masterlif strokes of a 
great author every time he ])cruscs him. Id. 

Jn the first ages, when the great souks, and 
pieces of human nature, 'were produced, men shined 
by a noble simplicity of behaviour. Id. 

He that does not prelend to painting is not touched 
at the commendation of a muster in that profession. 

Collier. 


Ye skilful masters of iMachaon’s race, 

Wlio nature’s ma/y intricacies tra<;e : 

Tell how your seari'h lias here eluded been, 

How oft amazed and ravislicd you have seen 
'i’ho conduct, prudence, and stupendous art. 

And master-strokes in each mechanic part. 

Blackmore. 

That clearer strokes of mastrrlu design. 

Of wi>e contrivance, and of judgment shine. 

In all the parts of naliirc. Id. 

Good men 1 siippoS(.- fi» live in a stale of luorllfica- 
lion, under a perpetual eouilict v\ith their bodily ap- 
petites, and struggling to get tlie master ji over them. 

Atlerbnni. 

'I'he reformation of an habitual sinner is a work of 
time and patience ; evil customs must he masteredumX 
subdued by licgiees. Colamg's Sermons. 

]\lnstcr lay with his liedehaiober towards tlie south 
sun ; miss lodged in a garret, e.xposed to the north 
wind. Arhullniot. 

'I'he master-sinew is a large sinew that surrounds 
the hough, and divides it trom llie hone by a hollow 
place, where the wind-galls a.e usually sealed, which 
is the largest and mo.st visible sinew in a horse’s 
body ; tliis oftentimes is relaxed or restrained. 

Farrier s iJictionurg. 

O thou, my friend, my genius, come along. 
Thou master of the poet, tind the song. Pope. 

Musick resembles poetry ; in each ^ 

Are naineles.s graces which no methods tcac’n, > 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. y 

Id, 


Where there are little masten and mis.ses in a house, 
they are impediments to ilie diversions of the ser- 
vants ; the remedy in to bribe them, that they may 
not tell tales. Swift, 

1 read a book : I think it very masterly written. 

Id. 


An’ when they meet wi* aair disasters, 
Like loss o’ health, or want o’ masters, 


Ye maisl wad think, a wee touch langer, 
zVn’ they maun starve o’ cauld an hunger. 

Rurtu. 

As chri.slians, we arc the servants of Christ ; anc 
the various duties which servants owe to their nmh-r) 
in any degree, those wo owe to him in the liighes 

Mum, 

Master, inagister, was a title frequent aTiion« 
the Roinans ; they had their master of ih^ 
people, magister populi, who was the dictator, 
Master of the tavalry, magister equitum, whe 
held the second post in an army after tlie dicta- 
tor. Under the late emjtcrors there were ahe 
musters of the infantry, magislri peditimi. 
imtster of the census, magister census, who liaij 
nothing of the charge of a censor, or subcensor 
as the name seems to intimate ; but was the samr 
with the pnepositus frumentariorum. 

MaStkii at Arms, an officer appointed lu 
teach the ollieers and crew of a ship of war the 
exercise of small arms ; to confine and plant 
sentinels over the prisoners, and superintend 
whatever relattis to them during their confine- 
ment. lie is also to observe that the fire and 
lights are extinguished as soon as the eveiiiin; 
gun is fired, except those which are permitted 
by proper uiithorily, or under the inspection ol 
sentinels. It is likewise his duty to attend the 
gangway when any boats arrive aboard, and 
search them carefully, together with tlieir rowers, 
that no spirituous liquors may he conveyed into 
the sliip, unless by permission of the coiiiinand- 
iiig officer. In these several duties he is assisted 
by ])ruper attendants, called his corporals, who 
also relieve the sentinels and one another at ar- 
tain periods. 

Master, Grand, a title given to the chiefs ui 
the orders of knightltood, &c. ; such as the grand 
master of Malta, of St. Laznrns, of the golden 
fleece, of the free-masoiis, &c. I'lie bite em- 
peror I’aul of Russia assumed the title of grind 
master of Alalta, upon the French taking ])ossi:i- 
sion of the island ; but did not live to enloro^ 
his claim to it. 

Master and Servant. The English law or 
tins subject may be thus considered. 

Sect. I. — Of the Diit erent Kiwds or Sfr- 

VANTS. 

1. Tlic first sort of servants, acknowledged b) 
the laws of England, arc menial strvanis’y 
called from being intra mccnia, or dameshe' 
All single men between twelve years old am 

sixty, and married ones under tliirty years oi ag 

and all single women between twelve and foi 
not having any visible livelihood, are coinpv 
ble by two justices to go out to service ni 
bandry or certain specific trades, for the uom 
tion of honest industry : and no master can p 
away his servant, or servant leave his mas 
after being So retained, citherbefore orattheenj 
his term, without a quarter’s warning; 
upon reasonable cause to be allowed by a 
of the peace : but they may part by const , 
make a special bargain. . , 

The contract between servants and tne * 
ters strides upon the hiring, and 
serves, that, if the hiring be general witho _ 
particular time limited, the law construes i 
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% hiring for a year, upon a principle of natural 
equity, wat the servant shall serve and the master 
maintoin him throughout all th*' revolutions of 
the respective seasons, as well when there is work 
to be done as when there is not. But, according 
ro the general custom which has of late years 
prevailed, it seems that, if no special contract be 
! made, a menial or domestic servant is entitled 
; only to a month’s warning or a month’s wages in 
Ueuof it. But a servant for moral turpitude, as 
incontinence, &c., may be turned away without 
; notice. Where a servant is hired for a year and 
I during that time falls sick, or is disabled, in his 
I master’s service, the servant cannot be turned 
I away nor any part of bis wages deducted. 
No stamp duty is requisite on a memorandum for 
the agreement or hire of any laborer, artiticer, 

, inamifcicturer, or menial servant. 

'2. Another species of servants are called 
appmiticcs (from apprendre, to learn), and are 
; usually bound fora term of years by deed indent- 
or indentures, to servo their masters, and be 
maintained and instructed by them.. This is 
usually done to persons of trade, in order to learn 
their art and mystery; and sometimes very large 
sums are given with them, as a premium for 
such their instructions : l)ut it may be done to 
husbandmen, nay to gentlemen and to others. And 
children of poor persons may be apprentice*! out 
by the overseers, with consent of two justices, 
twenty-one years of age, to such persons as 
re thought fitting; who are also compellable to 
ake them ; and it is held, that gentlemen of for- 
uiic, and clergymen, are equally liable with 
'ihers to such compulsion ; for which purpose 
ur statutes have made the indentures obligatory, 
veil though such parish apprentice be a minor. 
Ipprenticos to trades may be discharged on rea- 
enable cause, either at the retjuest of themselves 
led masters, or at the quarter sessions, or by one 
iisticp, with appeal to the sessions ; who may 
>y the equity of the statute, if they tliink it rea- 
onable, direct restitution of a rateable share of 
he money given with the apprentice, and parish 
ippventices may be discharged in the same man- 
by two justices. But if an apprentice, with 
vliom less than XlO hath been given, runs away 
rom his master, he is compellable to serve out 
iis time of absence, or make satisfaction for the 
•ame at any lime within seven years after the 
*xpi ration of his original contract. Indentures 
>f apprenticeship must be stamped. Tii all 
■orporate towns they must also be enrolled, and 
n London this is done in the chamberlain’s of- 
ice. 


a ministerial, capacity; such sisstewarda^ factors, 
and bailiffs : whom, however, the law considers 
as .servants pro tempore, witJi regard to such of 
their acts as affect their master’s or employer’s 
property. 

Sect. II. — Of the Rights ano Power of 
THE Master. 

1. A master may by law correct his appren- 
tice fur negligence or other misbehaviour, so it 
be done with moderation; though, if the master 
or master’s wife beats .any other servant of full 
age, it is good cause of departure. But if any 
servant, workman, or laborer, assaults his master 
or dame, he shall suffer one year’s imprisonment 
and other open corporeal punishmeni not extend- 
ing to life or limb. 

According to the 4 (leo. IVL c. 34, if servants 
in husb.'indry and certain artificers and laborers 
contract to sc.-rve and refuse to jjerform such ser- 
vice, or absent themselves before the contract 
has expired, or be guilty of any misconduct, 
they are liable to b(' committed to the house of 
correction to hard labor for a period not exceed- 
ing three months, t»r in lieu thereof the whole 
or a pro])ortional j)ait of the wages may be 
<lcducted. 

Apprentices rnisb(;having or absconding may 
be puni.shed, under the authority of 4 Geo. IV. 
c. 34, sect. 3, by the abatement of the whole or 
part of their wages, or be committed to the house 
of correction fur any time not exceeding three 
months. 

2. ’ri'.(} master may maintain, that is, abet and 
assist his servant in any action at law against a 
stranger, whereas, in general, it is an offence 
against public justice to encourage suits and 
animosities by helping to bear expense of them, 
and is called in law ‘ maintenance.’ A master 
also may bring an action against any man for 
beating or maiming his servant: but in such 
case he must assign, as a special reason for so 
doing, his own damage by the loss of his ser- 
vice ; and this loss must l)c proved upon the 
trial. A servant likewise may justify an assault 
in defence of his master; the master because he 
has an interest in his servant, not to be deprived 
of his service : the servant because it is part of 
his duty for which he receives his wages to 
stand by and defend his master. Also if any 
person do hire or retain a servant, being in tlie 
service of another, from which the servant de- 
partetli and goeth to serve the other, the injured 
party may have an action for damages against 
both the new master and the servant or either of 


3 - A third species of servants are laborers y^ho 
tre only hired by the day or the week, and do 
‘ot live intra mmnia, as part of the fiunily, con- 
-crning whom the statutes before cited have 
nade many very good regulations ; 1 . DireCt- 
that all persons’ who have no visible ef- 
^cts may be compelled to work. 2. Deffning 
^ow long they must continue at work in sufhoier 
, winter. 3. Punishing such as leave. or dcr 
»ert their work. 4. Empowering the justices 
^ssions, or the sheriff of the counlyi to so'^tle dit- 


them ; bnt, if the new master did not know that 
the servant was retuitiOd by another, no action 
lies ; unless he afterwards refuse to restore him 
upon information and doinvand. The reason and 
foundation upon which all this doctrine is built, 
seem to he the property that every man has in 
the service of his domestics ; acquired by the 
contract of hiring, and purchased by giving them 


wages. 

the Acts or ms Servant. 

V*. 1 . xiie acts which a servant may do on behalf 

of his master seem all to proceed upon this prin- 


I Them is yet a fourth species of servants if 
“^y may be so called, being rather in a superior, 
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ciple, that the master is answerable for thorn, if 
done by his command either expressly given or 
implied, nam qiii furit j)er alimn, facit per se. 
Therefore if the servant commit a trespass, by the 
command or encouragement of his master, the 
master shall be guilty of it : though the servant 

i.s liot thereby excused, for he is only to obey 
his master in matters that are honest and lawful. 
Tf an innkeopta’s servants rob his guests the 
master is bound to restitution ; for as there is a 
coiifidence reposed in him, that he will take care 
to provide honest servants, his negligence is a 
kind of implied consent to the robbery, nam qui 
non prohibet, cum prohiberc possil, jubet. So 
likewise if the drawer at a tavern sells a man 
bad wine, whereby his health is injured, he may 
bring an action against the master ; for although 
the master did not expressly order the servant 
to sell it to that person in particular, yet his 
permitting him to draw ami sell it at all is im- 
pliedly a general command. 

2. In the same mauiier, whatever a servant is 
permitted to do, in the usual course of his busi- 
ness, is ecjuivaleut to a goueral comrnaiid. If I 
pay money to a banker’s servant, the banker is 
answerable for it. If I pay it to a cleigytnan’s 
or a physician’s servant, whoso l)usinoss ii is not 
to receive mom-'y for his master, and he embez- 
zles it, T must pay it over again. If a steward 
lets a lease of a farm, without the owncr’.s know- 
ledge, the owner must stand to the bargain ; for 
this is the steward’s l)usin(!ss. A wife, a friend, 
a relation that use to transact business fora man, 
are (juoad hoc his .servants, and the princi])al 
must answer for their (!onduct ; for the law im- 
plies that tlicy act under a gtuieral command; 
and without such a doctrine as this no mutual 
intercourse between man and man couhl subsist 
with any lolemble convenience. If 1 usually 
deal with a tradesman by myself, or constantly 
pay !iim ready money, I am not answerable for 
wliat my servant lake.s up upon trust; for here 
IS no implied order to the tradesman to trust my 
servant : but if I usually scud him uyion trust, 
or sometimes on Iru.st and sometimes with ready 
money, I am answerable for all betakes up; lor 
the tradesman canimt ])os.sil)ly distinguish when 
ne comes by my order, and when upon bis own 
authority. 

3. If a servant by his vrf^tlgcjice does any 
damage to a stranger, the masU-r sliall answer 
for his neglect. If a sn»it!>V scivunt lames a 
horse, while ht;. is shov'ing hmi, an action lies 
against tlie master, and not against the servant. 
But in these ca.se.s the damage must be done 
while he is actually ern[)loye(l in tlie master’s 
service: otherwise the servant sliall answer for 
his own tr isbehaviour. Vpon this print ij>le by 
the common law if a servant ke})t his master’s 
fire negligently, so that his neigld)our’s house 
was burned down, thereby an actioji lay against 
the master ; because this negligence happened in 
his service : otherwise, if the servant, going along 
the street with a torch, by negligence sets fire to 
a house ; for there he is not in his master’s int-» 
D'.cdiatc service : and must himself answer the 
damage personally. But now the common law 
is, in the former case, jJtered by stat. 6 Ann. 
c.'Siji'iNhich ordains that no action shall be main- 


tained against any in whose house or chamhe 
any fire shall accidentally begin; for their qwi 
loss is sufficient punishment for their own o 
their servants’ carelessness. But if such fip 
happens through negligence of any servan 
(whose loss is commonly very little) such servan 
shall forfeit £100 to be distributed among 
sufferers; and in default of payment shall b( 
committed to somi^ workhouse, and there keptu 
hard labor for eighteen months. A master ii 
lastly chargeable if any of his family layeth oi 
casteth any thing out of his house into the streti 
or common highway, to the damage of any indi- 
vidual, or the common nuisance of his majesty’^ 
liege people : for the master hath the super- 
intendance and charge of all his household. 

In all the ra.ses here put the master maybe 
frequently a loser by the trust repo.sed in Ins 
servant, but never can be a gainer ; he may fre- 
quently be answerable for his servants’ misbe- 
haviour, but never can shelter himself from 
punishment by laying the blame on his agent. 
The reason of this is still uniform and the same; 
that the wrong done by the servant is lonknl 
upon ill law as tlve wrung of the master himself; 
and it i.s a standing maxim, that no man sbull 
be allowed to make any advantage of his own 
wrong. 

d. It has been hold that a master is not liable 
on an implied assumpsit to pay for medical 
altendanco on a servant who has met with an 
accident in his service: 3 Bos. and Pul. 247. 

Sect. IV.—Oe the Rights and Kemedils 
OF THE Servant. 

1. By hiring and service for a year, or appror 
ticeship under indentures, a pers^ gains 
settlement in that parish, wherein he last .served 
forty il.iys. 

2. Persons serving seven years, as apprentices 
to any trade, have an exclusive right to exercise 
that trade in any part of Inoglapd. Tliis bi'v, 
with regard to the exclusive part of it, Ims 
by turns been looked upon as a hard law, or u" 
a beneficial one, according to the iirevailin: 
humor of the limes, which has occasionod 
a great variety of resolutions nn the courts ot law 
concerning it ; and attempts have been frequently 
made for its repcral, though hitherto wiiliout 
success. At common law every man might use 
what trade he pleased ; but this statute restrains 
that liberty to such as have served as apprcii' 
tices, the adversaries to which provision sajs 
that all restrictions (which tend to intruducc 
monopolies), are p(?rnicious to trade. The* advo- 
cates for it alledge, that unskilfiilness in t/adcs 
is equally detrimental to .the public, as mono- 
polies. This reason indeed only 

such trades, in the exercise whereof skil 
required; but another of their arguments go ^ 
much further, viz. that apprenticeship.'* 
Ussefial to the commonwealth, by emp oymR ‘ 
youth, and teaching them to be early 
trious ;• but that no one would he p^g 

undergo a seven years’ servitude, n ® ’ 

though equally skilful, were allowed tlic 
advaiift^iges, without having undergone _ |, 
discipline ; . and in this seems to be 

reason. Ilowevcr the resolutions of 
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fjave in general rather confined than extended 
the restriction. No trades are held to be within 
the statutes, but such as were in being at the 
making of it; for trading in a country village 
apprentices are not requisite, and following the 
trade seven years without any effectual prose- 
cution (^either as a master or a servant) is sufH- 
cient, without an actual apprenticeship. 

3. By service all servants and laborers, except 
apprentices, become entitled to wages according 
to their agreement, if menial servants; or, if 
laborers or servants in husbandry, according to 
the provisions in the statutes for regulation of 
such servants. 

By the 1 Geo. IV., cap. 93, the custom is pro- 
hibited, which prevails in some places, of com- 
pelling workmen to receive their wages in pro- 
visions in lieu of money. And persons so 
offending are subject to a penalty of .120, besides 
other forfeitures by the previous law, and costs. 
By the 5 Geo. IV,, c. 9G, there arc several salu- 
tary regulations for settling disputes, which arise 
respecting wages, the hours of labor, the finish- 
ing of work, the finding implements, and the 
compensation to be given for any new or altered 
manufacture. These disputes, if the parties 
cannot agree to submit them to a magistrate, are 
decided by arbitrators chosen according to the 
provisions of the act, and who have power 
to examine witnesses on oath, and magistrates 
may compel the attendance of witnesses, and the 
award may be enforced by distress an<l sale of 
goods. 

4. In case of the master’s bankruptcy, the 
servant’s wages, or those of a clerk, are usually 
directed by the commissioners to be ]iaid to the 
extent (if due) of six months^ wages. And the 
clerk or servant may prove for the residue, and 
receive a dividend along with the other creditors. 
A commission of bankruptcy issued against tlic 
ma.ster iischarges the apprentice, and a propor- 
tion of the premium, under the provisions of the 
0 Geo. IV. c. 10, must be repaid by the 
assignees according to the term remaining uii- 
expired. 

5. Apprentices are not liable to impressment 
in the navy. And, if they enlist into the army, 
they are liable to iraprisonnicnt for two years 
and hard labor. 

(5. As to the character of a servant, it appears 
that a master cannot be compelled to give a ser- 
vant a character ; but if he give one it must be 
true. 

No action can be maintained if the character 

given to the best of the master’s knowledge, 
and without malice. 

Giving a false character of a servant, or a 
false account of his service, renders the party 
offending liable to a penalty of £20, and 10s. 
costs. And a servant bringing a false character, 
or altering a certificate of chan^ter^is subject to 
fhe same forfeiture. • v ' 

Master of Arts, the dpRfce taken up 
m foreign universities, as in those of 

»cotlaiaI; but the second in - £ Cambridge 

and Oxford ; candidatcKnift admitted to 

till they have studi^ % Iversity seven 
years. 

Master of a Ship, anii|j||feer to wliom 
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committed the dircctioii of a merchant vessel, 
who commands it in chief, and is charged with 
the merchandises aboard. In the Mediterranean 
the master is freciucntly called patron, and, in 
long voy.ages, captain. Tlie proprietor of the 
vessel appoints the master ; and the master pro- 
vides the equipage, hires the ])ilots, sailors, &c. 
The m.asler is obliged to keep a register of tlie 
seamen and officers, the terms of their contract, 
and the receipts and payments. 

Master of a Ship of War is an officer 
appointed, by the commissioners of the navy, to 
take charge of navigating a ship from port to 
port under the direction of the captain. The 
management and disposition of the .sails, the 
working of a ship into her station in the order of 
battle, and the direction of her movements in 
the time of action, and in other circumstances 
of danger, are also more particularly under his 
inspection. It is likewise his duly to examine 
the provisions, arid accordingly to admit none, 
into the ship but such as are sound, sweet, and 
wholesome, lie is moreover charged with the 
stowage ; and for the performance of these 
services he is allowed several assistants, who are 
properly termed mates and quarter-masters. 

Master of the Ceui.momes, an officer in- 
stituted by king .lames 1. for the more solemn 
and honorable reception of ambassadors and 
strangers of cpiality, whom he introduces into 
the presence. 

Masieu of the Horse, is reckoned the third 
great officer of the court, and is an office of great 
honor and antiquity, and always (when not put 
in coinmi.'Jsion) filled by noblemen of the highest 
rank and abilities. Ho has the management and 
disposal of all the king’s stables and bred horses. 
He has authority over the equerries and pages, 
coachmen, footmen, grooms, riders of the great 
horse, farriers, and smiths. He appoints all the 
other tradesmen who work for the king’s stables; 
and, by bis warrant to the avenor, makes them 
give an oath to be true and faithful. Jn short, 
he is entrusted with all the lands and revenues 
appropriated for the king’s breed of horses, the 
expenses of the stable, and of the coaches, lit- 
ter.®, Ac. He alone has the privilege of making 
use of any of the king’s horses, pa.ges, footmen, 
Ac. ; and at any solemn cavalcade he rides next 
the king, and leads a horse of state. 

Master of ihe Mititia, magistcr militia’, 
was an officer in the lower enqiire, cn'atcd, as it 
is said, by Dioclesian, who liad the inspection 
and government of all the forces, with power to 
punish, Ac., somewhat like a constable ot France. 
At first there were two of these officers iijsti- 
tuted, the one for the infantry, and the other for 
the cavalry ; Init the two were united into one 
under Constantine. Afterwards, as their power 
was increased, so was their number also; and 
there was one appointed for the court, another 
for Tlirace, another for the East, and another for 
Illyria. They were afterwards called comites, 
counts, and clarissimi. Their power was only a 
branch of tliat of the pnicfcctiis praetorii, who by 
that means became a civil officer. 

Master of the Mint was anciently the title 
of him who is now called Warden of the Mint ; 
whose office is to receive the silver and bullion 
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whica comes to the mint to be coined, and t0' 
take care thereof. 

Master of the Roles, a patent officer for 
life, wh© has tlie custody of the rolls and 
patents which pass the great seal, and of the 
records of the chancery. In the absence of the 
lord chancellor, or keeper, he also sits as iudge 
in the court of chancery ; and is by Sir Edward 
Coke called his assistant.- lie hears causes in 
the rolls chapel, and makes orders and decrees. 
He is also the first of the masters of chancery, 
and has their assistance at the rolls : but all 
hearings before him are appealable to the lord 
chancellor. He has also his writ of summons to 
parliament, and sits next to the lord chief justice 
of England on the second woolpack. He has the 
keeping of the parliament rolls, and has the rolls- 
house for his Irabitation ; as also the custody of 
all charters, patents, commissions, deeds, and 
recognisances, which being made;of rolls of parch- 
ment gave rise to the name. Anciently he was 
called clerk of the rolls. Concerning the au- 
thority of the master of the rolls to hear and 
determine causes, and Ins general power in the 
court of chancery, there were divers questions 
and disputes very warmly agitated ; to quiet 
which it was declared, by stat. 3 Geo. II. c. 30, 
that nil orders and decrees by him made, except 
such as by the course of the court were appropri- 
ated to the great seal alone, should be d eemed valid ; 
subject nevertheless to be discbarge<l or altered 
by the lord chancellor, and so as they shall not 
be inrolled till the same arc signed by his lord- 
ship. In his gift are tlie six clerks in chancery, 
the examiners, three clerks of the petty bag, and 
the six clerks of (he rolls-chapel where the rolls 
•are kept. The master of the rolls is always of 
the privy council. 

Master of the Temple. The founder of the 
order of the templars, and all his successors, 
were called inagni ternpli raagistri; and, ever 
since the tlissolution of the order, the clerical 
guide and director of the house is called by that 
name. There were also several oilier officers 
under this dcnomin.Tlion ; as, master of the 
wardrobe, with a salary of £‘2000 a-ycar ; mas- 
ter of the harriers, with £2000 a-year; master 
of the slag-hounds, with £000 a-year ; master 
of the jewel office, &,c., all now abolished. 

Masters of Chancery are usually chosen 
out of the barristers of the common law; and sit 
in chancery, or at the rolls, as assistants to the 
lord chancellor and the master of the rolls. All 
these, so late as the reign of queen Elizabeth, were 
commonly doctors of the civil law. To them are 
also committed interlocutory reports, examination 
of bills in chancery, stating of accounts, taxing 
costs, &c., and sometimes, by way of reference, 
tlicy are empowered to make a final determina- 
tion of causes. They have time out of mind had 
the honor to sit in the house of lords, though 
they have neither writs nor patent to empower 
them ; but they are received as assistants to Uie 
lord chancellor and the master of the rolls. They 
had ancle. .tVy the care of inspecting all writs of 
summons, which is now performed by the clerk 
of the petty bag. When any message is sent 
from ihe lords to the commons it is carried by 
the masters of chancery. Before them also affi- 


f>:idavits are made, and deeds and recognisance 
acknowledged. Besides these, who may h 
called masters of chancery ordinary, being twelve 
in number, of whom the master of tho rolls ii 
reputed the chief, there are also, 

Masters of Chancery Extraordinary 
appointed to act in the several counties of Eng 
land beyond ten miles' distance from London, b) 
taking affidavits, recognisances, &c., for the ease 
of the suitors of the court. 

Master Load, in mining, a term used to ex- 
press the larger vein of a metal in places where 
there are several veins in the same hill. Thus 
it often hsippens that there are seven, sometimes 
five, but more usually three veins or loads, pa- 
rallel to each other, in the same hill. Of these 
the middle vein is always much the largest, 
This is called the master load ; and the others, 
which lie three, two, or one, on each side ol 
this, ijre called the concomitants of the niastei 
load. 

MASTICATION, zi. 5. > Latin nuisticatio 

M As'i'iCATORY. S Or. ^a‘ 7 ixafa>. Chew- 

ing: a medicine to be chewed. 

Ecmcmbcr masiicatories for the mouth. 

Jincim 

In birds there is no mastication, or r.omininulion o: 
the meat in the mouth ; but in such asaie not carni 
vorous it is immediately swallowed into the crop oi 
craw, and thence transferred into the gizzard. 

J^ay on the Creatiov. 

Mastication is a necessary preparation of s«)Iid ali 
ment, without whi(!h there can be no good digtstion. 

Arhuthnot. 

Salivation and masticatorm evacuate considerably 
salivation many pints of phlegm in a day, and ven 
much by chewing tobacco. Flayer an Humors. 

Masticaiton is the act of agitating the solid 
parts of our food between the teeth, by the mo- 
tion of the jaws, the tongue, and ihe lips, where 
by it is broken into small pieces, impregnatec 
with saliva, and so fitted for deglutition and z 
more (?asy digestion. See Anatomy. 

MASTJCH, 72. 5. Fr. mastic; Ital. mastua, 
I.at. mastic he. A kind of gum or cement. Sec 
below. 

As for the small particles of bricli and stone, th»: 
least moistnesK would join them togetlier, and turn 
them into a kind of tnastich, which those insects could 
not divide. Addison. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples ol 
mastich ; frontals may also be applied. Tfisman. 

Mastich is a kind of resin exuding from 
lentisens tree, and brought from Chio in smull 
yellowish transparent grains, of an agrecabk 
smell, especially when heated or set on fire, bu 
PisTACHiA. This resin is recommended n 
cough'^, dysenteries, weakness of the stomach 
and ill gi !ie‘;d in idt debilities, and laxity of tn< 
fibres. GeofiVoy i ts ;:m aqueous decoclior 
of it to be used for tbcj * puijnises: but watei 
extracts little or nothing from this resin. Ra- 
tified spirit almost entirely dissolves 
solution is very warm ana pungent. Masticn l 
to be chosen in drops, clear, well scented, an 
brittle. See Varnish. - 

Mastich is als^ a kind of cement, compose 
of the above gi^^nd several other ingredicn s 
formed into cak^, for the use of the lapidaries 
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%o All up cracks in stones, &;c., but on no ac« 
count to be used for any medicinal purposes. 

MASTICOT, n, s. Lat. marum. An oxyde 
of lead. See Massicot. 

Grind your masticot with saffron in gum water. 

Peetcham, 

Masticot is very light because it is a very clear 
yellow, and very near to white. 

^ Dryden*i Dufresiwy, 

Masticot, or yellow lead, is the calx or ashes 
of lead, gently calcined, by which it is changed 
to a yellow or lighter or deeper tint, according 
to the degree of calcination. Masticot is some- 
times used by painters, and it serves medicinally 
as a drier in the composition of ointments or 
plasters. The masticot, which is used by the 
Dutch as the ground of their glazing, is prepared 
by calcining a mixture of 1 cwt. of clean sand, 
44lbs. of soda, sold under the name of barilla, 
and 30lbs. of pearl ashes. 

MAS'TIFF, n. s. \ Fr. nmtif^ originally of 

Mas'tives, plu, J Goth, masty greatness ; and 
Uvty a dog. A large species of dog. 

As savage bull, whom two fierce imstives bait, 

When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 

Forgets with wary ward them to await. 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. 

Sperner* 

When rank Thersites opes his wi/iJiti{f‘jaws, 

We shall hear inusick, wit, and oracle. 

Sfmhpeare, 

Horror of sin, like a sleeping mastiff, lies at our 
door ; when it awakes it will fly on our throat. 

Bp. Hall, 

When we knock at a farmer’s door, the first answer 
shall be his vigilant mistif. 

More^i Antidote against Atheism, 
Soon as Ulysses near the enclosure drew. 

With open mouths the furious mastives flew. 

Pope, 

IvCt the, mcutijfs amuse themselves about a sheep’s 
skin stu£^ with hay, provided it will keep them from 
worry iujt^ flock. Sivtft, 

MASTT,IN, n,s, Fr. wesfer, to mingle; or 
perhaps corrupted from raiscellane. Mixed 
corn ; as wheat and rye. 

The tothcr for one lofe hath twaine 
Of rruuilin, qf rie and of wheat. 

Tuner's Husbandry, 

MASUAH, a principal sea-port of Abyssinia, 
situated on an island, separated from the conti- 
nent by a narrow channel. Masuah B y has the 
town of Arkekow (Adulis) on its south rn shore, 
before which is anchorage sheltered from all 
winds except those between east and iiqrth. 
The town of Masuah has some fortifications, 
the houses are chiefly built of reeds lined with 
mats. This is the principal trading place of 
Abyssinia, and provisions are abundant but dear : 
it has no water but w'hat is preserved in cisterns 
from the rains, and, this not being sufficient, 
boats are constantly bringing thjs article from 
Arkekow. 

The island itself is onlv about thre^quarters 
of a mile in length, and aDOut fialf that breadth, 
Ijbout one-third of whiefi k^bt^^Upied by houses. 
There are however about of stone taken 

b’om the sea, and exhibiting tHw^emains of shell- 
fish imbedded in it. Masqat 
possessed a share of Uie tradfiof India ; but, after 


it fell into the hands of the Turks, this fell to de- 
cay. I ts situation, however, renders it the only 
mart for the produce of Abyssinia. Its inter- 
course is chiefly with Mocha and Jidda: the 
imports consisting of cotton wool, spices, piece 
goods, lead, iron, copper, tin, and European 
manufactures, estimated at 400,000 dollars per 
annum, exclusive of the cotton wool. The ex- 
ports are rhinoceros’ horns, gold, ivory, honey, 
slaves, and wax. These articles are brought 
from the interior by a caravan, which arrives in 
February. The government demands ten per 
cent., ad valorem, on all imports and exports. 

MASULIFATAM, or Muchlipatam (Fish- 
town), a considerable sea-port of llindostan, in 
the district of Condapilly, and the Northern Cir- 
cars. It is situated in a fertile territory, and in- 
habited by artisans, who have long caused it to 
be celebrated for the fineness and brilliant color 
of its cotton cloths, or chintzes. It carries on a 
considerable traffic with China, Pegu, Bengal) 
Persia, and Arabia. The harbour is capable of 
admitting vessels of 300 tons, and is the best port 
on the coast of Coromandel. An oblong fort 
(800 yards long by 600 broad) is situated near 
the sea and at the mouth of a river ; the adjoin- 
ing grounds may be inundated at pleasure, and 
this in fact constitutes its chief defence. The 
Black Town, a mile and a half to the north- 
west of the forts, may also be inundated. Ma- 
sulipatain was coiupiered successively by the 
Mahometans and the nizam of the Deccan, who 
made it over with the province to the French in 
1751, when they much improved the tovrn and 
fortifications. It was, however, taken by the 
British in April 1 759, with whom it has remain- 
ed. It is the residence of a judge, collector, 
hc.y of the district. Long. 8P' 10' F., lat. 16*^ 
10' N. 

MAT, n. s. r. a. ) Saxon mearte ; Dan 

Mat'ting, n.s. J and Teul. matte; Wei 
matt; Ital. matt a ; T.at. matta. A texture of 
sedge, flags, cord, or rushes : to cover with mats ; 
to weave like matting; involve; matting is syno- 
nymous with mat, n. s. 

I on a fountain light, 

Whose brim with pinks was platted ; 

The banks with datfcidillics dight, 

With grass like sleave was mattrd. Drayton. 

The women and cliildrcn in the west of Cornwall 
maxe mats of a small and line kind of bents there 
growing, which serve to cover floors and walls. 

Cun w*s i^urvey of Cornwall, 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak. 

Or on the matted grass he lies ; 

No god of sleep he did invoke : 

The stream that o’er the j)cbbles flies, 

With gentle sluml)cr crowns his eyes. Dryden. 
He looked a lum with a gloomy stare, 

And o’er his eye-brows hung his matted hair. Id. 

Keep the doors and windows of your eonservatoricf 
well matted and guarded from the piercing air. 

hvelyiPs Kalendar. 

The spleen consisteth of muscular fibres, all matted, 
as in the skin, but in more open work. 

Gi'ew*s Cosmologia. 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half 

- , 

The floors of plaister, and the walls of dung. 

Pope. 
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Drawn from his refuse in some lonely elm. 
That age or injury has hollowed deep, 

Where, on his bed of wool and mailed leaves, 

He has outslept the winter, ventures forth 
To frisk awhile, and bask in the warm sun. 

The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play. 

Ctwper. 

MATADORE', «. s. Span, matador^ a mur- 
derer. One of tlie three principal cards in om- 
bre and quadrille, which are always the two 
black aces, the deuce in spades and clubs, and 
the seventli in hearts and clubs. 

Now move to war her sahlg matadores. 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 

MAT ACHIN', n. s. Fr. matachin. An old 
dance. 

Who ever saw a matachin dance to imitate fight- 
ing : this was a fight that did imitate the matachin ; 
for they being but three that fouglu, every one had 
two adversaries striking him, who struck the third. 

SUney. 

MATAMBA, a country in the interior of 
South-western Africa, little known excc])t by the 
reports of Portuguese missionaries. It is repre- 
sented as mountainous, and as giving rise to the 
Barbela, or principal brancii of the Zaire or 
Congo; but this is not confirmed. It is said to 
be about 150 miles sipiarc, partly occupied by 
tlie Ciagas, a people the terror of this part of 
Africa. Umbe Upper and Lower, (ianghelli 
Upper and Lower, and Bondo, are mentioned as 
its provinces. 

MATAIIO, a city of Spain, in Catalonia, 
twenty miles E. N. E. of Barccilona, near the 
sea. It is divided into the Old and New Town, 
the former being of great aiiliipiity and preserv- 
ing the walls and gates of a remote age. It ap- 

i iears to have been a place of note under the 
tomans, and is supposed to bo the llluro of 
Ptolemy and JVimponius Mela. The New Town 
lies between the Old Town and the sea, and has 
its streets wide, straight, and regular. Many of 
the houses are painted in fresco. Mataro is one 
of the few towns in Spain that arc on the in- 
crease ; its population, in 1770 only 10,000, now 
amounts, it is said, to 25,000. The inhabilanls 
carry on manufaclurcs of laces, calico, silk and 
cotton stockings, silk stuffs and velvets, ribands 
and silk twist, canvas an<l leather. Bay salt is 
collected along the .shore ; and the neighbour- 
hood affords botli wine and brandy. A small 
stream, called I.a Kicra, runs through the Old 
Town, and the supply of water is good. Ma- 
taro contains an hospital, a perish church, and 
five chapels belonging to monasteries and con- 
vents. Long. 2^ 2tV 24" E., lat. 41” 32' 26" N. 

MATAVAI Bay, a bay on the north side of 
the island of Otaheite, opening to (he north- 
west. The entrance is between a reef and sunken 
rock; but ships when in are well sheltered 
against all winds, except those from the west 
and north-west. Long. 149° 36' W., lat. 1 7° 29' S. 

Matavai Point, a cape on die island of Ota- 
heite, in long. 210° 22' E., lat. 17° 29' S. 
MATCFI,n.«. & v. n."v Saxon maca ; Goth. 
M atcu'a sle, (idj, I magdsk, make ; Danish 
M ATcif t.Ess, N mage (the Goth, ma-g is 

Matcu'lessly, crrfv. ia near relative). A 
M ATCH'ig^lg^, w. 8. j pair ; one thing or per- 
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son that equals another ; hence one to be mar- 
ried, and a marriage : also a contest, or a porsoj 
considered as equal to another in conflict: to 
match is to he equal to ; show or oppose as* 
equal ; suit ; proportion ; marry or give in mar- 
riage; beinariied; suit; matchable is suitable • 
equal ; corresponding ; matchless, unequalled : ;J 
matchmaker, one who contrives marriages; oft ii 
a person of equal respectability with the maker 
of Uie following article. 

A thing that may luckily fall out to him that hath 
the blessing to match with some heroicai-niindid 
lady. Sidncii, 

Ye, whose high worths surpassing paragon, 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 

Nc but in heaven matchable to none, 

\V by did you stoop unto so lowly stale ! Sijcnkr. 
Great king, 

1 would not from your love make such a stray, 

To mutch ye where 1 hate. 

Shakspeare. King Lear, 
Shall we play the wantons with our foes. 

And make some pretty match with shedding teais. 

Sliak»peaTe, 

The iruitch 

Were rich and honourahle ; besides, the gentleinau 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities. 
Beseeming such a wife us your fair daughter. 

Shakipiuue. 

No settled senses of tlic world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. hi. 

O thou, good Kent, how shall I live and work 
To match thy goodness ? life will he too short, 

And every measure fail me. Id, King l-ear. 

1 hold it a sin to match in iny kindred, 

Shaki^mre. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and v\i!, 
very rich in a ;)ersoDal estate, and was looked upou 
as the richest match of the West. iUarentivn. 

'J'hou dost protest ihy love, and wouldest it show 
By matching her, as she would match her foe. 

Dmvt‘. 

Unetiual matches arc seldom prosperous. 

Bp, Hail. 

'rhem willingly they would have still retained, 
And matched unto tlui prince. DanieVs Civil Har. 

' Kiui:ml luiglit 

To match with their invenlions they presiipied 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scojDf* 

MUioii. 

You came to him to know 
If you should carry me, lor no ; ♦ 

And would have hired him and his imps 
3'o be your matchmakers and piiiqXk Iluthbrti'^. 
Let poets match their subject to tlieir strength, 

And often try what weight they can supimrt. 

Hoscmmeii. 

This happy day two light.s are seen, 

A glorious saint, VLinatt^iless queen. HalU’i- 
Love doth seldom sujffer itself to be confim iM y 
other matches than those of its own making. Bnylt’- 
Let tygers match with hinds, and wolves vmI* 
sheep. 

And every creature couple with his foe. Jhyain, 
All creatures else arc much unworthy thee. 

They tnaichedf and thou alone art left for 

Much less, in arms, oppose thy matchless 
When thy sharp spurs shall urge thy foaming nor^ • 

The goat wits roino, by singing fairly won. 

A solemn maW/t was made ; he lost the /. 
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With him she strove to join Lavinm*A hund. 

But dire portents the purposed match withstand. 

Id. 

Tne shepherd’s kalendar of Spenser is not to be 
mauhtd in any mo(iern languai^e. Id. 

The old man has met with his match. 

Spectator, 

A senator of Rome, while Romo survived. 

Would not have matched his daughter with a king. 

Ad-^hon. 

Government mitigates the inequality of .vcr, 
and makes an inno(!ent man, though of the lowest 
rank, a match for the mightiest of his fellow-subjects. 

id. 

When a man thinks himself matched to one who 
should lie a comfort to him, instead thereof he finds 
in his bosom a beast. South. 

No history or antiquity can match his policies and 
his conduct. Id. 

Mine liave been still 

Matched with my birth j a younger brother’s hopes. 

Howe. 

Those at land that are not matchable with any upon 
ovr shores, are of those very kinds which are found 
no where but in tlie deepest parts of the sea. 

Woorl ward's ^^aliiral History, 

The natural shame tliat attetuls vice, makes them 
y.ciilous to encourage themsclv<.*s by numbers, and 
form a party against religion : it is with pride they 
survey their increasing strength, and begin to think 
lljemsclvcs a match for virtue. llogera. 

Kmploy their wit and humour in ohusing and 
matching of patterns and colours. Sw^'t. 

Match, > I’r. jueche ; micchia ; 

Match'makf.r. ) (5r. pvKr^Q. Dried fungus; 
a splinter or cord used to set fire to u candle or 
gun. 

Try them in several bottle matches, and sec which 
of them last longest without stench. Bacon . 

lie made use of trees as mutches to set Druina a 
fire. Iloivel. 

Being willing to try something that would not 
cherish 'much fire at once, and would keep fire nmcli 
longer than a coal, we took a piece of match, such aa 
soldiers use. Bogle. 

A Match is a kind of rope slightly twisted, 
and prepared to retain lire fur the uses of artil- 
lery, mines, fire-works, 5cc. It is made of 
hernp^x tow, spun on the wheel like cord, but 
very slack; and is composed of three twists, 
which are afterwards again covered with tow, so 
that the twists do not appcjar; lastly, it is boiled 
in the lees of old wines, saltp(dre, &c. This, 
vvh^fn once lighted at the end, burns on gradually 
and regularly, without ever going out till the 
whole be consumed : the hardest and driest match 
is generally the best. 

Matching, in the wine trade, the art of 
preparing vessels to preserve wines and other 
nquors, without their growing spur or vapid. 
The method is as follows : — Melt brimstone in 
an iron ladle, and, when thoroughly melted, dip 
into it slips of coarse linen cloth; take these out 
and let them cool : this the wine-coopers call a 
inateh. Take one of these matches, one end 
of it on fire, and put it into the buijghole of a 
cask ; stop it loosely, and thus suffer the match 
to burn nearly out; then drive in thp bung tight 
and set the cask aside for an hoii^^r two. At 
ihe end of this time examine thjSJ6ask, and you 
"dl find that the sulphur has communicated a 


violent, pungent, and suffocating scent to the 
cask, with a considerable degree of acidity. The 
cask may after this be filled with a small wine 
which has scarcely done its fermentation ; and, 
bunging it down tight, it will keep good, and 
will soon clarify: this is a common and very 
useful mcjthod; for many poor .wines could 
scarcely be kept potable even a fi^n^ months with- 
out U. 

MATE, V. a. Fr. imty matter ; Span, mate, 
matar ; Pers. muL (confounded). To confound, 
astonish, subdue, crush : obsolete. 

My sense she’s mated, and amazed my sight. 

Shakspearc, 

That is good deceit 

Which nuttps him lint, tir.it first intends deceit. Id. 

Why this is strange ; go call the abbess hither ; 

1 think yon .ire all mated, or stark mad. id. 

The great effects that may come of industry and 
perseverance who knoweth not For audacity doth 
almost hind and mate the weaker sort of minds. 

Bacon's Hatural History, 

Mate, n. s. k, v. a. Sax. inaca ; Belg. rnaet ; 
Isl. fiicct. See Match. A companion, husband, 
or wife: in naval affairs a second in subordi- 
nation, as the master’s, surgeon’s mate, ike. : to 
mat(% is to match ; marry ; equal ; and hence 
oppose. 

1 that am frail flesh and eartldy wight, 
Unworthy match for such immortal mate, 

Myself well wote, and mine unequal fate. 

Faetie (dn^ene. 

Ensample make of him your liaplcss joy, 

A nd of myself now mated as you see, 

Whose prouder vaunt, that proud avenging luiy 
Did soon pluck down, and curb my liberty. Id, 

Go, base intruder ! over- weening slave I 
Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates. 

Shahspeare. 

I i’ the way of loyally and truth, 

Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be, 

And all tliat love his lollies. Id. Henry VI II, 
The hind that would he mated by the lion, 

Must die for love. 

Id. All's Well that Ends Well. 

You knew me once no mate 
For you : there sitting where you durst not soar. 

MlltOU. 

Part single, or with maie. 

Graze the sca-weed their pasture, and through groves 
Of coral stray. Id. Paradise Lost. 

What vengeance on the passing fleet slie poured, 
'J’lie master frighted, and the jmtes devoured. 

lloscotnmon. 

T.cave thy bride alone : 

Go leave her with her maiden mates to play 
At sports more harmless, till the break of day. 

Hryden. 

Some from seeds inclosed on earth arise, 

For thus the maslful chesnut mates the skies. Id. 
Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation 
with any other than their own proper mate, 

Aylife. 

Her faithful mate will share her toil, 

Or wi’ his song her cares beguile. Bums. 

Mate or a Merchant Ship, the officer who 
commands in the absence of the master ihcrcof, 
and shares the duty with him at sea; b(ung 
charged with every thing that regards the inter- 
nal management of liie ship, the directing ber 
course, and the government of her crew. 
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Mate op a Ship of War, an officer under the 
direction of the captain, by whose choice he is 
generally appointen, to assist him in the several 
branches of his duty. Accordingly he must be 
particularly attentive to the navigation in his 
vratch, &c., to keep the log regularly, and exa- 
mine the line and glasses by which the ship’s 
course is measured, and to adjust the sails to 
the wind in the fore part of the ship. He must 
pay a diligent attention to the cables, and see 
that they are well coiled and kept clean when 
laid in the tier, and sufficiently served when em- 
ployed to ride the ship. He must also super- 


intend and assist the stowage of the hold, taking 
special care that all the ballast and provisions 
are properly stowed therein. The number of 
mates allowed to ships of war and merchantmen 
is ^ays in proportion to the size of the vessel. 
Thus a first-rate man of war and an East India- 
man have each six mates ; a frigate of ten guns, 
and a small merchant-ship, only one each; and 
the intermediate ships have a greater or smaller 
number, according to their sizes or to the services 
on which they are employed. 

MATEH Dura, Mater Pi a ; two membranes 
surrounding the brain. See Anatomy, Index. 
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MATEIU A Mf.dica is a combined term which 
constitutes in a manner its own definition. No 
one who hears it announced can for a momtMit 
be at a loss in respect of its signilicalion. In 
regard, however, to what the term sliould pro- 
perly comprehend, opinion varies, some confin- 
ing the materia medica to the designation of 
those substances wliich act therapeutically, or, 
in oilier words, which remedy or cure disease ; 
while others extend it so as to embrace every 
material which assists in llie support of life or 
the nourishment of man. Then again, the term 
is made to apply to compounds by some, while 
others restrict its signification to tlie mere articles 
of medicine as presented by nature, or at least 
as employed without being made to undergo 
the changes operated upon them by chemical 
process and combination. 

In the present article we shall adopt the more 
limited signification of materia medica, since we 
have treated of thealimentaria (see Aliment) in 
another part of the work — and because we think 
that, when made the suljjects of formative and 
chemical and combined change, medicines ouglil 
then to be considered under the word Phahm acy. 
In this separation, indeed, we are guided by still 
other motives ; for we shall by adopting it prevent 
an undue and disproportionate length in this ar- 
ticle, devoted to the consideration of healing 
powers, and, by deferring tlie account of phar- 
macy till the last moment of alphabetical j)er- 
mission, we shall be better enabled to carry up 
its alterations and improvements (for it is at this 
time undergoing them rapidly; to the latest 
date. 

A history of materia medica would in some 
sort be a history of medicine itself; for substances 
employed in the cure of diseases bave been in 
a measure regulated by the varying opinions of 
the times in respect to their mode of operating. 
Tliub although the materia medica of ITippocraUs 
was comparatively simple, and comprising but a 
few articles, it was still more simplified by his 
follower J^^asistratus, and we have had an exam- 
ple in our own times of an attempt so to reduce and 
simplify the agency of medicine, that the practi- 
tioner of this school would lessen the list of ma- 
terials employed in medicine almost to nihility. 

( )i:r readers will understand that we allude to 


the system of Dr. John Brown, which, were it to 
tlie letter correct, would do away altogether ilu; 
distinction of medicines as to their virtues and 
intluence?, and make the materia medica a mere 
coinpil.ition of natural history. 

To the natural historian indeed, after all, we 
have been mure iiuhjbted for the progress of ma- 
teria medica knowledge than to the medical 
theorists, since the former from the commeuce- 
iiicnl of time has pursued the plan of observation 
and research, and has been less trammelled in In'* 
observatioivs on properties by the reigning doc- 
trines of the times. It ii'ust, however, be ad- 
mitted that, when to the description of plants 
the ancient naturulisls added their medical vir- 
tues, tliey often did so in the spirit' of extrava- 
gance and hypothesis, which very materially 
lessened the value of their labors. 

* The materia medica has further been much 
modified by place and circumstance, that is, 
accordingly as the tlierapeia of medicine was 
more cultivated in one than another part of llio 
world, so were more or loss copious lists of 
medicinal articles added to those already in use. 
Thus, when the study of medicine was princi- 
pally confined to Arabia, the attention of its pro- 
fessors was greatly directed to additions of medi- 
cines, wliieh their climate and their connexioti 
with the nations still further east had in|roduced 
to their notice. Indeed it was in this part of the 
world tliat the first notion was given of that ex- 
travagant proposition which assumed the possi- 
bility of compounding medicinals into such a 
mixture as to constitute a universal medicine, 
or elixir vita*. See Alchemy and Cuemistuv. 

As thus the progress of the science has been 
infiuenced by the circumstances of time, place, 
and opinion ; so has the method in which the 
naturals composing it should be arranged and 
classified been the subject of controversy •* 
some maintaining the propriety of disposing 
medicinal articles according to their essenli^ 
properties, others according to their therapeutic 
virtues ; others again have pursued the principle 
of natural or botanical analogies, while an alpha- 
betical arrangement has been adopted by others 
under the conviction that all classification ex- 
cept a liteml one,;, causes not only uncertainty 
but repetition. Suppose, for example, astringene) 
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to be taken as one of the heads, iindei; which me- 
dicinal substances should be arranged, the very 
term itself involves an hypothesis, some contend- 
ing that astringency is operated in one way, and 
some in another— tlien the plant or substan^^ in 
question, besides being possessed of an astrin- 
gent property, may be endowed with other vir- 
tues, as of a tonic (if the latter principle of 
n^rency be admitted), and of course, under the 
w”ord Tonic, it ought to be inserted again; so 
that, by the very attempt to simplify and con- 
centrate, we should be led into complication, and 
diffuseness, and repetition ; and it must be ob- 
served that in the present day, we are not so 
ready to admit of virtues and of principles of 
action, as was formerly the case ; so that artifi- 
cial arrangements now, to satisfy, must approach 
to demonstrative evidence, as nearly as it is in 
the nature of physical investigation so Uj do; 
otherwise they will be rejected us the schemes 
of fancy, rather than admitted as the oracles of 
truth. 

It was under these impressions that the mo- 
dern compilers of dispensatories adopted tlic plan 
of al])habetical arrangement, as being, if not so 
scientific, certainly less liable to objections of 
the nature above adduced than any other ; and 
three writers to whose labors wc shall be 
most indebted in the compilation of the present 
article, Thomson, Duncan, and Paris, have pur- 
sued this method. As Encyclopedists, however, 
wo should not I e doing justice to the subject 
without presenting in outline, at least, the prin- 
cipal schemes which have been proposed on 
other principles ; and vve shall tliercfore in the 
iirst place give our readers a general view of those 
which have been the most entitled to considera- 
tion ; and at the end of the article we shall men- 
tion those writers whom the curious may con- 
sult as authorities on the science about which we 
are now to treat. 

We select the schemes of Cullen, Parr, 
Darwin, and John Murray, for presentation in 
outline. 

The first of these authors. Dr. Cullen, divides 
the materia mod ica ])riinarily into nutrients, and 
medicines. Thun he assumes that medicinal 
substances, properly so called, act either on the 
solids or the fluids ; and, with respect to those 
whose agency is on the solids, he proposes a 
subdivision into thosne which influence the solids 
as dead matter, or the simple solid as it is called 
in opposition to the vital. Medicines, the action 
of which is on the simple solid, are a stringents, 
tonics, emollients, and corrosives ; those which 
act on the living solid are stunvulants and se- 
datives, including narcotics, refrigerants, and anti- 
spasmodics. 

In the second general class of medicines, or 
those which act upon the fluids, are included those 
which either produce alteration or evacuation; 
the medicines which produce change comprise 
attenuants, inspissants (mechanical or mate- 
rial change), and demulcents, antacids, ant- 
alkalines, and antiseptics (the changes in these 
last instances being lather chemical than tnercly 
formative). 

Then the medicines which pjroduce evacua- 
tion are, the errhines, sialagogues, expectorants, 
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emetics, cathartics, diuretics, diaphoretics, and 
emtnenagogues. 

It has, however, been remarked, by a modem 
writer, tliat Dr. Cullen^s materia medica is in 
some sort inconsistent with his theory of medi- 
cine, since the fluids in that theory are supposed 
always to be acted upon in subordination to the 
solids, and not primarily. The regder, by turn- 
ing to our article on Medicine, will see that this 
indeed constitutes one of the main peculiarities 
of Cullen'S system, that it assumes the solid 
fibre to be the regulator of all changes in the 
body (see Medicine). Cullen’s arrangement, 
however, is by no means a bad one, and it has 
been adopted by many writers on the subject of 
medicinal influence. 

Dr. Parr, in his Medical Dictionary, proposes 
the following sehemo of classification. He 
makes four general divisions, viz. into those 
which act 1st, upon the living solid; 2dly, 
upon the fluids ; 3dly, upon the simple solid ; 
and 4thly, upon extraneous bodies. 

Of the first class, his divisions are into, 1st, 
those which increase motion, including emetics 
acting upon the stomach ; cathartics upon the 
intestines; diaphoretics upon the extreme vessels; 
diuretics upon the kidneys; expectorants upon 
the bronchia? ; pirhines upon the glands of the 
nose; sialagogues upon the salivary glands; om- 
menagogues upon the womb; stimulants upon 
the whole body, which last include, cordials 
(cardiaca); analeptics, attractives (attrahentia), 
and discutients. ‘2dly, Those which diminish 
motion, in which are comprehended the refrige- 
rants and antispasmodics. 3dly, Those which 
lessen tone, or sedatives. 4thly, Tliose which 
increase tone, or tonics. 

The second class, or those medicines the 
agency of w'hich is upon the fluids, comprehends 
1st, those which change the crasis of the fluids, 
which are attenuants, inspissants, and alteratives ; 
and those, 2dly, which correct acrimony, includ- 
ing demulcents, antacids, antalkalines, and an- 
tiseptics. 

The third class, or those substances which 
operate upon the simple or dead solid, compre- 
hend emollients, corrosives (erodentia), and as- 
tringents. 

The fourth are the antipoisonous (alexiteria), 
the lithontriptic (medicines for calculous con- 
cretions), and the anthelmintics (worm medi- 
cines). 

In defence of this arrangement, Dr. Parr in- 
troduces into his Dictionary a few remarks which 
we shall subjoin. 

* These cla.sses of the materia medica are not 
so numerous as to require what is usually styled a 
methodus, and, if any thing were sacrificed to the 
parade of systems by this means, it would be 
improperly adopted. Whatever may be the 
merits of the scheme, it has no disadvantages ;, for 
the arrangement is exactly such as if the orders 
were natural and independent ; and the clavis 
limits the intention of the group with peculiar 
accuracy. The evacuants most nearly related 
follow each other ; and, as no evacuation can 
take place without the excitement of the vessels 
as muscular organs (query?), so in the following 
class stiraulantia, where the nervous system is 
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more generally affected, a general action of tlie 
vessels of the whole system usually accompanies 
(here our author is faulty in his phraseology, 
and we think his pathology rather questionable). 
Of the synonymos of stimulants, llie two first, 
should such medicines exist, act more peculiarly 
on the nervous system ; the two last are topical 
remedies. The distinction between general and 
topical medicines usually admitted is at least 
useless, if not injurious ; for the most active in- 
ternal medicines are often powerful topics. 

‘ The next division is also connected with some 
action of the sanguiferous system, wliich disajv 
pears in the second class. Resolvents are truly 
refrigerants, for discutients occur in a subse- 
cjueiit part. The medicines which increase tone 
are included under tonica, and the astringents 
are referred to those medicines which act on the 
simple solid. Some certainly act on both, and 
astringents sometimes appear to be tonics. The 
medicines which diminish tone, diminish also 
sensibility and excitability ; and we have added 
as synonymes anodyna and irritantia; those 
which possess an opposite quality are associated 
in idea with stiinulants. 

* We have admitted, with hesitation and reluc- 
tance any action of medieines on tlie fluids, 
adopting the axiom of the nervous pathologists, 
that the constitution forms its own fluids. Yet 
some complaisance is due to many excellent 
physicians of the Boerhaavian school, and it is 
at least necessary to point out the medicines 
which have been employed with these views. 
The third of the classes of the first division, the 
alterantia, is vague ; yet the actions of medicines 
in scurvy, in what are styled scorbutic eruptions, 
in lepra, and in some other cases, must be col- 
lected into one group, and it is not easy to find a 
more proper place. In the second division wc 
dearly perceive the action of demulcents on the 
throat, the stoirach and alimentary canal, the 
urinary organs, and perliaps the oronclual glands. 
The antacids and antalkahncs are at least useful 
in the stomachs, and some medicines undoubt- 
edly act cheniicully as antisejitics. 

‘The medicines which acton tlie simple solids 
afford few subjects of remark. If rclaxants are 
any thing more than ’emollients, they bear the 
same reference to the sedantia that the astringents 
do to the tonics ; at least tliey seem to act 
through the medium of the simple solid. For 
those, and the other reasons assigned, the astrin- 
gents are referred to this place. Tlie last general 
division contains classes independent in their 
operation on each other. Lithoutriptics may be 
only antacids, but they are said with confidence 
to dissolve the calculus. Anthelmintics may be 
only ilrastic purgatives, but some at least kill 
worms. 

‘ It is a common objection/ continues our au- 
thor, ‘ to any arrangement, that some medicines 
possess very diflerent powers, and that their 
proper places are not easily ascertained. In- 
stances of this kind occur in mercury and steel. 
Repetition however is unavoidable, and those who 
seek for the medicine appropriated to any dis- 
ease, in such catalogues, must find them in each 
list. The more general authors on the materia 
medica will treat of them under tliat head where 
their ppNvers arc most conspicuous, and the medi- 
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cine will;i|(hin occur, where, from its preparation 
or exhibition, peculiar properties are discovered 
in it.' 

'J'o these remarks, Dr. Parr adds some others 
in es^planation of the detail of substances which 
he presents to hfe readers ; but, as the addition of 
this list would unnecessarily swell the bulk of 
our pages, we shall omit both it and the re- 
marks respecting it, and proceed to a sketch of 
Dr. Darwin’s arrangement. 

This very ingenious but rather eccentric phi- 
losopher proposes to include in the materia 
medica all those substances which may contribute 
to the restoration of health. These, be says, may 
be conveniently distributed under seven articles, 
according to the diversity of their operations. 

1. Nutrientiuy or those things which preserve 
in their natural state the due exertions ot all the 
irritative motions. 

2. hu ituntiuy or those things which increase the 
exertions of all the irritative motions. 

3. Scccrncntkty or those things which increase 
the irritative motions which constitute secretion. 

4. Sorlt uticiy or those things wliich increase the 
irritative motions which constitute absorption 

5. InvcrUntia, or those things which invert 
the natural order of the successive irritative 
motions. 

6. Revertvnl 'wy or those things which restore 
the natural order of the inverted irritative mo- 
tions. 

7. Torpnitia, those things which diminish the 
exertions of all the irritative motions. 

In the first class, or nutrients, he presents the 
following catalogue : — 

1. 1 . V'enison, beef, mutton, hare, goose, duck, 
woodcock, snipe, moor-game. 

2. Oysters, lobsters, crabs, shrimps, inusli- 
rooins, eel, tench, barbolt, smell, turbot, sole, 
turtle. 

3. J.umb, veal, sucking pigs. 

4. lurkey, partridge, pheasant, fowl, eggs. 

!). Pike, perch, gudgeon, trout, grayling. 

II. Milk, cream, butter, butler-milk, whey, 
cheese. 

III. AVheat, barley, oats, peas, potatoes, lar- 
nips, carrots, cabbage, asparugps, artichoke, spi- 
nach, beet, apple, pear, plum, apricot, necta- 
rine, peach, strawberry, grape, orange, mclnn, 
cucumber, dried figs, raisins, sugar, honey, 
with a great variety of other roots, seeds, leaves, 
and fruits. 

IV^. Water, river water, spring water, cah are- 
ous earth. 

V. Air, oxygen, azote, carbonic acid gas. 

Vf. Nutritive baths and clysters, transfusion 
of blood. 

VII. Condiments. 

In the above succession, Dr. Darwin means to 
point out the progressive degree of nutrient 
power possessed by different substances ; he does 
not, however, appear to be always correct in his 
notions; indeed the nutritive quality of substances 
can scarcely be judged of in the abstract, so 
much dependingupon the individual, and upon the 
time, place, and circumstances under which food 
is taken. Our readers will perhaps say that, m 
thus including the nutflentia, we have wandereu 
from our intention of limiting the present article 
to medicinal substances, but we could not have 
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presented an unbroken view of Darwip^ classi- 
fication without so doing. . 

The class of excitants (incitantia) contains 
the following catalogue : 

I. Papaver somniferum ; poppy; opium. 

Alcohol, wine, beer, cyder. 

Prunus, lauro-cerasus ; laurel, ^distilled water 
from the leaves. 

Prunus cerasus ; black cherry, distilled water 
from the kernel. 

Nicotiana tabacum ; tobacco, the essential oil, 
decoction of the leaf. 

Atropa belladonna; deadly nightshade, the 
berries. 

Datura stramonium; thorn apple, the fruit 
boiled in milk. 

Ilyoscyamus rcticulatus; henbane, the seeds 
and leaves. 

Cynoglossum ; hound’s tongue. 

Menispenmim, cocculus; Indian berry. 

Amygualus amarus; bitter almond. 

Cicuta ; hemlock. Conium maculatum ? 

Strychnos nux vomica ? 

Delphinium stavisagria ? 

II. f’.xternally, heat ; electricity. 

III. Ether, essential oils. 

IV. Oxygen gas. 

V. Passions of love, joy, anger. 

VI. Labgr, play, agitation, friction. 

The lliffd class, secernents, comprise the fol- 
lowing : 

I. Diaphoretics. 

1. Amoitium zinziber, ginger. Caryophyllus 
aromaticus, cloves. Piper indicura, pepper. 
Capsicum. Cardamomum. Pimento, myrtus pi- 
menta, Canella alba. Serpentaria Virginia, 
aristolochia serpentaria; guaiacuin. Sassafras 
laurus; sassafras. Opium. Wine. 

2. Essential oils of cinnamon, laurus cinna- 
raomum. Nutmeg, myristica moschata. Cloves, 
caryophyllus aromaticus. Mint, mentba. Cam- 
phor, laurus carnphora. Ether. 

3. V^olatile salts, as of ammoniac and of 
hartshorn. Sal cornu corvi. 

4. Neutral salts, as those with vegetable acid ; 
or with marine acid, as common salt, llalcx, 
red-herring anchovy. 

0. Preparations of antimony, as emetic tartar, 
antimonium tartarizatum, wine of antimony. 
James’s powder- 

6. External applications. Blisters, warm- 
baths, warm air. Exercise. Friction. 

7. Cold water with subsequent warmth. 

II. Sialagogues. Preparations of mercury, 
hydrargyrum. Pyrethrum, an^emis pyrethrum, 
tobacco, cloves, popper,, cowlij^, strizolobium 
sihqua hirsuta. Mastich, pistil Via lentiscus. 

III. Expectorants. v 

1. Squill, scilla maritima, garlick, leek, onion, 
allium, assafeetida, ferula assafoetida, gum ammo- 
niac, benzoin, tar, pix liquida; balsam of Tolu. 

2. Root of seneka, polygata seneka; of ele- 
campane, inula helcnium. 

forfe mallow, althma; coltsfoot, tussilago 

arabic, mimosa nilolica ; gum traga- 
anth, astralagus tragacantha. Decoction of 
ariey, hordeum disuchon. Expressed oils, 
permaceti, soap. Extract of liquorice, glycyr- 
’’"jaRlubm. 'SUar. Honey. ^ 

Externally blisters. Oil. Warm bath, 
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IV. Mild diuretics. 

1. Nitre, kali acetatum, other neutral salts. 

i. Fixed alkali, soap, calcined egg shells. 

3. Turpentine, balsam of Copaiva. Resin. 
Olibanum. 

4. Asparagus, garlic, wild daucus. Parsley, 
opium. Fennel, fmniculum, pareria brava, cis- 
sampelos? 

5. Externally cold air, cold water. 

6. Alcohol. Tincture of Cantliarides. Opium. 

V. Mild cathartics. 

1. Sweet subacid fruits. Prunes, prunus do- 
mestica, (’assia ’fistula. Tamarinds, crystals of 
tartar, unrefined sugar. Manna. Honey. 

2. Whey of milk, bile of animals. 

3. Neutral salts, as Glauber’s salts, vitriolated 
tartar, sea water, magnesia alba, soap. 

4. Gum guaiacum, balsam of Peru. Oleum 
riciiii, castor oil, oil of almonds, oil of olives, sul- 
phur. 

5. Senna, cassia senna, jalap, aloe, rhubarb, 
rheum palmatnm. 

6. Calomel. Emetic tartar, antimonium tar- 
tarizatum. 

VI. Secretion of mucus of the bladder is 
increased by canlharidcs, by spirit of turpentine T 
Phosphorus? 

VI I. Secretion of mucus of the rectum is in- 
creased by aloe internally, by various clysters 
and suppositories externally. 

VITI. Secretion of subcutaneous mucus is 
increased by blisters of caniha rides, by applica- 
tion of a thin slice of the fresh root of white 
briony, by sinapisms, by root of horse-radish, 
cochlearia armoracia. Volatile alkali. 

IX. Mild errhincs. Marjoram. Origanum. 
Marurn, tobacco. 

X. Secretion of tears is increased by vapor ot 
sliced onion, of volatile alkali. By pity, or ideas 
of hopeless distress. 

XI. Secretion of sensorial power in the brain 
is probably increased by opium, by wine, and 
perhaps by oxygen gas added to the common air 
of respiration. 

The fourth class, or sorbentia (absorbents). 

I. Sorbentia affecting the skin. 

1 . Acid of vitriol, of sea salt, lemons, sloes, 
prunus spinosa, crabs, ])yrus, quince, pyrus cy- 
donia, opium. 

2. Exlcrnally calx of zinc, of lead, or of mer- 
cury. 

II. Sorbentia affecting the mucous mem- 
branes. 

1. Juice of sloes, crabs, Peruvian bark, cin- 
chona, opium. 

2. Externally blue vitriol. 

III. Sorbentia affecting the cellular membrane. 

1. Peruvian hark, wormwoods, artemisia ma- 
ritima, artemisia absinthium ; worm seed, arte- 
misia santouicum ; chamomile, anthemis nobilis ; 
tansey, tanacetum ; buckbean, menyanthes trifo- 
liata; centaury, gentiana centaureum ; gentian, 
gentiana luteu ; artichoke leaves, cynara scolymus ; 
hop, humulus lupulus ; salix caprea, gcum urba- 
nuin, datisca cannabina. 

2. Orange peel, cinnamon, nutmeg, mace. 

3. Vomits, squill, digitalis, tobacco 

4. Bath of warm air, of steam. 

IV. Sorbentia affecting the veins. 

1. Water cre.ss, capsicum, sisyiubrinm; nastur- 
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tium aqualicum; mustard, sinapis; scurvy grass, 
cochlearia hortensis; horse-radish, cochlearia ar- 
inoracia; cuckoo flower, cardamine; dogs' grass' 
dandelion, leontodon, taraxacon ; celery, apiuin ; 
cabbage, brassica. 

2. Chalybeatos, bitters and opium, after suffi- 
cient evacuation. 

3. Externally vinegar, friction, electricity. 

V. Sorbentia affecting the intestines. 

1. Rhubarb, rheum palmatum; oak galls, 
gallae qucrcituu ; tormentilla erecta, cinque foil, 
potentilla, red roses, uva ursi, simarouba. 

2. Logwood, harmatoxylum canipechianum, 
succus acacise; dragons' blood, terra japonica, 
mimosa catechu: 

3. Alum, earth of alum, armenian bole ; chalk, 
creta ; crabs’ claws, chelae cancrorum ; white clay, 
cimolia ; calcined hartshorn, cornu cervi calcina- 
turn, bone ashes. 

VI. Sorbentia affecting the liver, stomach, 
and other viscera. Rust of iron, filings of iron, 
salt of steel, sal martis, blue vitriol, white vitriol, 
calomel, emetic tartar, sugar of lead, white ar- 
senic. 

VII. Sorbentia affecting venereal ulcers. Mer- 
cury dissolved or corroded by the following 
acids : 

1. Dissolved in vitriolic acid, called turpith 
mineral, or hydrargyrus vitriolatus. 

2. Dissolved in nitrous acid, called hydrargy- 
rus nitratus ruber. 

3. Dissolved in muriatic acid, mercurius 
corrosivus subliniatus, or hydrargyrus muriatus. 

4. Corroded by muriatic acid. Calomel. 

5. I’recipitated from muriatic acid, mercurius 
precipitatus albus, calx hydrargyr alba. 

6. Corroded by carbonic acid? The black 
powder on crude mercury. 

7. Calcined or united with oxygen. 

8. United with animal fat, mercurial oint- 
ment. 

9. United with sulphur. Cinnabar. 

10. Partly united willi sulphur. i'Ethiop’s 
mineral. 

11. Divided by calcareous earth. Hydrargyrus: 
cum cretA. 

12. Divided by vegetable mucilage, by sugar, 
by balsams. 

VIII. Sorbentia affecting the whole system. 
Evacuations by vcnaesection and cathartics, and 
then the exhibition of opium. 

IX. Sorbentia externally applied. 

1. Solutions of mercury, lead, zinc, copper, 
iron, arsenic, or metallic calces applied in dry 
powder, as cerussa, lapis calaininans. 

2. liitter vegetables in decoctions and in dry 
powders, applied externally as Peruvian bark, 
oak bark, leaves of wormwood, of tansey, cha- 
momile flowers or leaves. 

3. Electric sparks, or shocks. 

X. Bandage spread with cmplastrum e miiiio, 
or with carpenters’ glue, mixed with one-twen- 
tieth part ot honey. 

XI. Portland’s powder, its continued use per- 
nicious, and of hops in beer. 

Catalogue of the invertentia (things which in- 
vert the natural order of the irritative motions.) 

I. Emetics; ipecacuanha, emetic tartar, anti- 
monium tartarizatum ; squill, scilla maritima; 
carduus beriedictus, enicus acarna, chamomile^ 
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’‘’*anthemisnobilis; white vitriol, vilriolicumzinci* 
foxglove, digitalis purpurea ; clysfeis of tobacco. 

II. Violent cathartics; emetic tartar, squill, 
buckthoni, rhAmnus catharticus, scammonium’ 
convolvulus scammonia ; gamboge, elaterium ; co- 
locynth, cucumis colocynthis, veralrum. 

III. Violent errhines and sialagogues ; turpith 
mineral, hydrargyrus vitriolatus, asarum europ®, 
um, euphorbium, capsicum, veratrum, nauseous 
smells, nauseous ideas. 

IV. Violent diuretics; nitre, squill, seneka, 
cantharides, alcohol, foxglove, tobacco, anxiety. 

V. Cold sudorifics ; poisons, fear, approaching 
death. 

Catalogue of revertentia (those things which 
restore inverted motions). 

• I. Inverted motions which attend the hysteric 
disease are reclaimed 1. By musk, castor. 2. By 
assafcctida galbanum, sagapenum, .ammonia- 
cum, valerian. 3. Essential oils of cinnamon, 
nutmeg, cloves, infusion of pennyroyal, mentha, 
pulcgiiim, peppermint, mentha piperita, ether, 
camphor. 4. Spirit of hartshorn, oleum animale, 
sponge burnt to charcoal, black snuffs of candles, 
which consist principally of animal charcoal, 
wood, soot, oil of amber. 5. The incitantia, as 
opium, alcohol, vinegar. 6. Externally the 
smoke of burnt feathers, oil of ‘amber, volatile 
salt applied to the nostrils, blisters, sinapisms. 

II. Inverted motions of the stomach are re- 
claimed by opium, alcohol, blisters, ciude mer- 
cury, sinapisms, camphor, and opium externally, 
clysters with assafeetida. 

HI. Inverted motions of the intestinal lym- 
phatics are reclaimed by mucilaginous diluents, 
and by intestinal sorbentia, as rhubarb, logwood, 
calcined hartshorn, Armenian bole ; and lastly by 
incitantia, as opium. 

IV. Inverted motions of the urinary lym- 
phatics are reclaimed by cantharides, turpen- 
tine, resin, the sorbentia, and opium with cul- 
careous earth of alum, by oil externally, warm 
bath. 

V. Inverted motions of the intestinal canal are 
reclaimed by calomel, aloe, crude mercury, blis- 
ters, warm bath, clysters with assafuitida, clysters 
of iced water ? or of spring water furtlier cooled 
by salt dissolved in water contained in an exterior 
vessel ? Where there exists an introsusception of 
the bowels in children, could the patient fee held 
up for a time by the feet with his head down- 
wards, or be laid with his body on an inclined 
plane with bis head downwards, and crude mer- 
cury be injected as a clyster to the quantity of 
two or three pounds? 

Catalogue of torpentia (those things which 
diminish the exertion of the irritative motions) 

1. Veniesection^w Arteriotomy. 

2. Cold water, cold air, respiration of air with 
loss oxygen. 

3. Vegetable mucilages. 

II. Seeds. — Barley, oats, rice, young peas, flsx, 
cucumber, melon, &c. . 

6. Gums. — Arabic, iragacanth, Senegal, 
cherry trees. 

c. Roots.— Turnip, potatoe, altlnea, orchis, 
snow drop. 

d. Herns.— Spinach, brocoli, mercury. 

4. Vegetable acids, lemon, orange, currants, 
gooseberries, apple, grape, &c. 
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5. Animal mucus, hartshorn jelly, veal broth, exert the general stimulant power they possess, 

(^iien water, oill fat 1 cream f this proposition, however, cannot be received 

6 . Mineral acids of vitriol, nitre, sea-salt. in an unlimited sense. From the exhibition of 

7. Silence, darkness. different medicines very different effects are pro- 

8. Invertentia in small doses, nitre, emetic duced, which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
tartar, ipecacuanha given so as to induce nausea, from the cause assigned — the difference in the 

9. Antacids.— Soap, tin, alcahes, earths. degree of stimulant operation. They differ in 

10. Medicines preventive of fermentation, kind so far, that, even in the greater number of 

icid of vitriol. cases, one remedy cannot by any management of 

11 . Anthelmintics. — Indian pink, tin, iron, dose or administration be made to produce the 

cowhage, amalj^ma, smoke of tobacco. effects whicli result from the action of another. 

12. Lithontriptics, lixiv. saponarium, aqua It is therefore necessary to admit some modifi- 

?alcis, fixable air. cations of the general principles ^bovc stated 

13. Externally, warm bath and poultices, oil, and the following are perhaps sufllicient to afford 

fat, wax, plasters, oiled silk,’ carbonic acid gas pli grounds for explaining the operation of remedies, 
Lancers, and other ulcers. arid for establishing a classihcatioii of them suffi- 

We have thus subjoined the articles from Dr. cieiilly just and comprehensive. 

Darwin, although we omitted them in the two 1st. Stimulants are not to be regarded as dif- 
former instances; and we have done so, partly fering merely in the degree of stimulant opera- 
becausc they in some measure illustrate the views tion which they exert. An important distinction 
which Dr. Darwin took of medicinal action, to exists between them, as they are more or less 
which we shall shortly have to refer in a more diffusible and permanent in their action. A sti- 
fxtensive enquiry into the, respective medical mulus is termed diffusible, which, wheneyer it is 
theories that have been propounded. (See Me- applied, or at least in a very short time after, 
dicinf). It will he observed too, by those con- extends its action over the whole system, and 
virsant with the names of drugs, that we have quickly produces its full exciting effect. A 
copied our author- literally without making the diffusible stimulus is generally also transient in 
changes according to reformed nomenclature, as its action ; in otlier w’ords the effect, though soon 
it has bi‘en thought better upon the whole to produced, quickly ceases. There are others, on 
give an entire unaltered transcript of the Dr.’s the contrary, which, though equally powerful 
rather extraordinary lists of simple and combined stimulants, arc slow and permanent. These va- 
stihstances and powers; the Linmjean names rieties, which are sufticiently established, serve to 
it will be seen for the most part, but not in- explain the differences in the powers of a num- 
variably, succeed to the popular ones of the sim- ber of the most important medicines ; and they 
pies. lay the foundation for the distinction of two 

We shall now give Dr. J. Murray’s classifica- great classes narcotics and tonics, with their 
*!ion, tlie principles of which have something in subordinate division of antispasinodics and 
coininoii with those of Dr. Darwin, iu ismuch as astringents, both consisting of powerful slimu- 
it assumes that medicines in general operate by lants; the one diflusihle and transient, the other 
stimulating the living. fibre, or exciting it to mo- slow and permanent in their operation, 
lion, not by altering directly the state of the 2d. There is a difference between stimulants, 
living power. in their actions being directed to particular parts. 

In explaining the operations of medicine, says Some, when received into the sloinach, quickly 
Dr. Murray, and ewssing tlicm according to act upon the general system ; others have their 
those operations, it is to he regarded as a. first action confine<l to the stomach itself, or at least 
principle tliat they act only on the living body, any further stimulant effect they may occasion 
The presence of life is accompanied with pecu- is slow and inconsiderable; while a third class 
liar properties, and with modes of action inex- consists of those which operate on one part, often 
Jilicable on mere mechanical or chemical princi- witliout producing any sensible eftcct on the sto- 
ples. Substances acting on the living system no mach or general system. Some thus act on the 
doubt produce effects rcfcrrible to these ; but intestinal canal ; others on the kidneys, bladder, 
the changes they produce are always so far vessels of the skin, and other parts ; the affection 
HiodifuKl as to be peculiar in themselves, and re- they excite in these being the conscipicnce, not 
gulatotl by laws exclusively belonging to orga- of any stimulant operation equally extended over 
uised matter. every part, but of one more particularly detcr- 

The proposition that merlicines operate by sli- mined. This difference in the action of stimuli 
jnulaling the living fibre or excitiiqr it to motion is the principal foundation of the distinctions of 
bas even been stated as universal, and was re- medicine into particular classes, (’athartics, for 
ccived as an axiom in a sytem (Brown’s system), instance, are those medicines, which as stimuli 
superior, perhaps, to any in conveying just and act peculiarly on the intestinal canal; diuretics 
precise ideas on the nature of life, and the affec- those which act on the secreting vessels of the 
hons to which it is subject. Medicines, in com- kidneys; emmenngogucs those which act on the 
i J??” alt external agents, are, accordipg to uterine system ; diaphoretics those which exert 
I ys system, incapable of directly altering the a stimulant action on the vessels of the skin, 
state of the vital power; they can only excite the •* >Viih these operations, medicines, at Uie same time, 
parts possessed of that power to action, an4»' act more or less as general stimulants, by which 
^|owever diversified their effects ittay appew ^ each individual belonging to any class is thus 
t! * * diversities are to be referred ipereljl^' rendered capable of producing peculiar effects ; 

‘e different degrees of force in which and many of them by a peculiarity of constiiu- 
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tion in the patient, or from the mode in which each ; ^^heir chemical composition ; their 
they are administered, frequently act on more semblfilw in sensible qualities; or, lastly 
than one part of the system, by which their effects distinctions in their medicinal virtues, more mi* 
are still further diversiiied. Medicines, when nute than those which form the characters of th" 
thus determined to particular parts, are some- class. In different classes one of these method* 
times conveyed to tliese parts in the course of will frequenjtebe found preferable to any of th! 

the circulation ; more generally their action is ex- others. ^ ® 

tended from the stomach or part to which they After these preliminary remarks. Dr. Murrav 
arc applied by iiieaiis of the nervous system. presents, his readers with the following table of 
3d Medicines, besides acting us stimuli, classification; ’ 

scmetiines occasion mechanical or chemical 


changes in the state of the fluids or solids, by 
which their action is more or less diversified. 
These operations of medicines were formerly 
supposed to be more extensive than they really 
are ; and many absurd explanations were de- 
duced from the supposed changes which the 
solids and fluids underwent in disease. Though 
these notions are now exploded, it must still be 
admitted that changes of this kind take place in 
the living system. Clicmical changes in parti- 
cular, there is reason to believe, very frequently 
modify the actions of remedies ; and some very 
obvious operations of this kind, as well as others 
of a mecliaiiical nature, serve as distinctions for 
establishing particular classes. 

These observations point out the principles on 
which the arrangement of the articles of the ma- 
teria medica, from their medicinal operations, may 
be established. 


«. Diffusible \ 

i Antispasinodics 

b. Permanent \ 

( Astringents. 


Loca.l Stimulants. 
Knictics. 
Cathartics. 
Einmenagogues. 
Diuretics. 
Diajdiorctics. 
l^xpectorants. 
Sialogogues. 
Krrhines. 
Kpispastics. 

CiiKMfCAi. Remedies. 
Refrigerants, 
Antacids. 


Those stimulants which exert a general action Lithontriptics. 

on the system may (irst lie considered ; of these Rscharotics. 

there are two well marked subdivisions, the dif- D. Mechanical Remedies. 
fusible and the permanent ; the former corres- Anthelmintics, 

ponding to the usual classes of narcotics and Demulcents. 


antispasmodics, the latter including likewise 


Diluents. 


two classes, tonics and astringents. In these 
there is a gradual transition passing into the one 
from the other, from the most diffusible and least 
durable stimulus to the one most slow and per- 
manent in its action. 

The next geoeral division is that comprising 
local stimulants ; such are the classes of emetics, 
cathartics, emrnenagogucs, diuretics, diaphoretics, 
expectorants, slalagogucs, crrhincs, and epispas- 
tics. These all occasion evacuation of one kind 
or other, and their effects are in general to be as- 
cribed, not to any operation exerted on the whole 
system, but to changes of action induced in par- 
ticular parts. 

After these, those few medicines may be con- 
sidered whose action is 'uerely mechanical or 
chemical. To the former belong diluents, de- 
mulcents, and emollients. Antlielmiutics may 
perhaps be referred with ])ropriety to the same 
division. To the latter, or those which act che- 
mically, belong antacids, or absorbent.s, lithon- 


Emollieuis. 

As, in the alphabetical arrangement whick w? 
propose to adopt, we shall liave to state the me- 
dicinal qualities of the medicines ewuineraioil* 
under the presumption of the reader’s know leihe 
of the signification of such virtue, it may he ne- 
cessary to give a sliglit preliminary dfifinilioii of 
the terms made use of to designate these pro 
perlies: and> in so doing, we may as well 
the order of Dr. Murray, presented in the above 
tabular view. 

Narcotics then, without going into any theory 
in respect to their mode of operating, may he 
defined those substances or powers which tend 
to the production of sleep. , 

Antispasmodics check or subdue that irrcgtibj 
action in the muscular fibre which is Urmed 
spasm, or the modification of it named Convul- 
sion. 

Tonics are those substances which add to the 


^ riptics, escharotics, and perhaps refrigerants. 

Under these classes (say.s Dr. Murray) may 
te comprehended all those subsiances capable 
cf producing salutary changes in the huniau 
system. Several classes are indeed excluded 
which have sometimes been admitted ; but these 
have been rejected, either as not being sufficiently 
precis; e or comprehensive, or as being established 
only on erroneous theory. 

The subdivisions of these classes may some- 
times be established on the natural affinity ex- 
isting among the substances arranged under 


tone or strength of the bqdy. 

Astringents check discharges. 

Emetics excite vomiting. . 

Cathartics increase the evacuation from i 
intestines. 

Emmenagogues promote the menstrual i 
charge. (Note. Some doubt whether any me 
cines possess this property specifically or 
rectly, thatis, independently of their stimulating^ 
or tonic, or relaxing, or cathartic 
’ •Piuretics are those medicines which pr^ 
the urinary discharges. 
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Diaphoretics increase the exhalatioiri^m the 

urface of the body. ‘ 

Expectorants promote the discharge of mucus 
>r pus, or other substances, from the trachea and 
ungs* (Note. Respecting these also, as pos- 
e?sing specific or direct pow^rsj doubts have 
)een expressed.) 

Sialogogues increase the quantity of trie sali- 
rary discharge. 

Errhines occasion an increase of discharge from 
he nostrils. 

Epispastics excite an inflammation on the 
;kin which is followed by a blister. 

Refrigerants reduce the heat of the body. 
Antacids obviate acidity in the first passages. 
Lithontriptics break down calculous concre- 
ions, or prevent their formation. 

Escharotics erode the skin. 

Anthelmintics expel or destroy w'orms. 
Demulcents sheath from acrimony. 

Diluents increase the quantity of fluid in the 
:) 0 (ly. 

Emollients soften and take off rigid ityt 
Such is the simplest and most concise definition 
ivhich we can give, of the terms used to indicate 
iiedicinal efleots — it will be seen that almost 
3 very one of them involves some theory in regard 
its modus agendi. The extracts which we 
nave given from Parr, Darwin, and Murray, in 
5ome measure apply to this subject, which will 
bu resumed and uirther discussed in the article 
Medicine. 

We now proceed to present our readers with 
in alphabetical materia rnedica, as adopted 
Dy the latest writers on the subject in this 
r'ouiitry, Duncan, Paris, and Thomson. It will 
bo observed, that our article is principally 
nhrulged from the first and the last of these 
writers. The botanical characters of the plants 
we purposely omit, as they will be found else- 
where, and we have wished to study brevity and 
Avoid repetition. 

Ap.tetis Rcsina. For an account of the resin 
from the different species of fir, see Pimls. 

Ahsi NTH n; M. See Artkm i si a . 

Acacia (vera). Gum arabic. 
liistori/. The tree which yields tins gum is a 
native of Africa. All the species, indeed, of the 
tuimosa yield it, as well as some other trees in 
laimmon with the mimosa nilotica. The gum 
L‘xudes from the bark of the trunk, and in about 
a fortnight it thickens into oval masses about the 
size of a pigeon’s egg. It is imported from Ikir- 
hary and Morocco, in large casks. The Senegal 
Kuni, which is not unfrcquently mixed with, and 
substituted for, the Barbary gum, is obtained 
from various trees, but principally from the ve- 
teck, which yields a while gum, and the other, 
iiebuel, which affords a red gum. The Arabic 
Rum is dry and brittle j the Senegal is more clam- 
*^y and tenacious, more, indeed, like the gum 
vrhmh exudes from our plum trees. 

Qualities. It is dry, brittle, and nearly taste- 
ess. It is highly nutritious. We are toltl that 
or a length of time together the Moors live al- 
rnost exclusively upon it ; and it is calculated 
‘at SIX ounces of it will suffice for the support 
0 a man during twenty-four hours. . 

- icdical properties. It is demulcent, and 
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therefore used to lubricate abraded surfaces, and 
abate the irritation connected with inflamed 
parts. Dose 3j to 3j. 

Acacia (catechu). Terra Japonica. 

History. The tree producing the catechu ex- 
tract is a native of llindostan. The extract is 
of two kinds ; one imported from Bengal, the 
other from Bombay. When first introduced 
into Europe it was called Terra Japonica. It is 
a decoction of the internal colored part of the 
wood, evaporated and dried by exposure to the 
sun. 

Qualities. It is of a chocolate color; that 
from Bombay is of a reddish-brown. It is of an 
astringent taste; the extract from Bengal being 
more austere and bitter than the other. 

Medical properties. Astringent. It is an ex- 
cellent meilicirie in cases of discharges produced 
by debility. Dr. Paris and Dr. Thomson re- 
commend it as a dentrifice ; the first proposes 
its combi nation with an erpial quantity of pow- 
der of bark and a fourth of powder of myrrh. 
Dr. Thomson orders its combination with three 
parts of finely powdered charcoal, as a tooth 
powder. Dose 10 grs to 3 Is. 

Acetosa and Aclioseli.a. See Rlmex and 

Ox A LIS. 

Aci.tijm (vinegar). 

History. . \"iiiegar is well known as the pro 
duct of what is called the acetous fermentation. 
Vinegar in France and Italy is principally pro- 
duced from the lees of wine. Witli us malt is 
the material comnionly employed in its manu- 
facture. 

Qualities. According to the inaleiiul from 
which it is formed it is of a paler or a deeper 
color; that from malt being deeper tlian that 
from the lees of wine. It has a penetrating odor 
and acid taste. 

IMedicu! properties. Refrigerant and mode- 
rately astringent. It is powerfully anti-narcotic. 
Diluted with water it forms an excellent drink 
in fever, when the heat is high and the powers 
of the system low. Wlien given as an antidote 
U) opium, or other narcotics, the stoinacb should 
be first emptied by an emetic. Dose 1 f. 3j to 4. 

For acetic acid, whctluT procured from vine- 
gar or otbei sources, see Phahmacy and Ciii;- 
MiSTRY. For citric acid, also, see Phakmac y ; 
and also consult Phahmacy and CiiEMisJfJY for 
the mineral acids, acid sulphuricum, acid irniri- 
alicuin, and acidurn nitricum, with their dilu- 
tions. 

Ac'circNSKH (rathenus). Small sturgeon 
(huso). The beluga or great sturgeon, or isinglass 
fish. See Iciituyocoi.i.a. 

Aconitl’M (neomonlanum). Aconite, monks- 
hood, wolfsbane. 

History. This is a perennial plant, found na- 
tive in the mountainous parts of Germany. It 
is cultivated in our gardens. Its time of flower- 
ing is July, at which time the leaves ought lobe 
gathered for medicinal purposes. 

QmtlUks. Aconite leaves have not much 
smell, but when chewed occasion a painful acrid 
sensation in the mouth. The whole plant is 
poisonous. The leaves lose much of their acri- 
monious quality by drying. 

. Medical properties. Aconite is narcotic, dia- 

^2 T 2 
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heretic, and, for die most part, diuretic. It has 
een employed in chronic rheumatism, syphilitic 
affections, schirrus, &c. Stoerk, of Vienna, in- 
troduced it into practice. Dose 1 gr. to 5. 

Acorus (calamus). Sweet flag. 

HUtory* This is a perennial plant, growing 
in marshy places and rivulets. It is plentiful 
about Norwich, and in many of the marshy com- 
mons near London. That used in medicine has 
been mostly supplied from the Levant. 

Qualities, The root, which is the part em- 
ployed, has a warm bitterish taste, and an aro- 
matic odor, iloth its smell and taste are im- 
proved by drying. 

Medical properties. Aromatic and tonic. It 
has been employed in intermitient fevers. Dr. 
Thomson thinks that its powers are not sutticiently 
appreciated as a stomachic in ca.ses of dyspepsia. 
Dose to 3j. 

Adeps (I'at.). See Chemistry and Phar- 

. MACY. 

yi^Ruoo. See Ciprum. 

/Ksculus (hippocastanum). Horse chestnut. 

History, The horse chestnut tree is originally 
from the north of Asia, but it has been intro- 
duced into almost every part of Europe. It 
flowers in May. 

Qualities. Its fruit is principally composed 
of fecula, and is eaten by forest animals. In 
times of scarcity it has been used as food by 
man, but its acrimony should be destroyed by 
fire when so employed. The bark of the tree is 
astringent, and slightly aromatic to the taste. 

Medical properties. Tonic, It has been em- 
ployed (the bark of it) as a substitute for the 
Penivian bark. Dose to 3j. 

Aurimonia (cupatoria). Agrimony. 

History. An indigenous and perennial plant, 
found about the borders of hedges and fields. It 
flowers in .June and July. 

Qualities. An agreeable aromatic odor and 
bitterish taste. 

Medical properties. Tonic and deobstruent, 
not much employed. 

Alcohol (ardent spirit). See Chemistry 
and Pharmacy. 

Allium, (sativum) (larlic. (Porrnm) Leek. 
(Cepa) Onion. 

History, Garlic is a perennial ; it grows wiM 
in Sicily, and is cultivated in our gardens. It 
flowers in July. The leek is a native of Swit- 
zerland and flowers in June; it is a biennial. 
The common onion also flowers in June; it is 
perennial- 

Qualities, The bulbs, cspoeially of these 
ydants, possess an offensive odor, and an acri- 
monious taste ; those principles are the weakest 
in the common onion. 

Medical properties. Garlic is diuretic and sti- 
mulant, and ex|>ectorant, and anthelmintic; the 
leek is prir.ri pally employed as a diuretic, and 
onion seems to liave nearly the same projiertios 
with the garlic, but in au inferior degree. Onions 
are recommended by some in some kinds of gra- 
velly affections, but it is questionable whether 
they are otherwise useful tlian as a diuretic. 
Dose, '^i to 3ij, 

Aloe, (vulgaris) Common or Barbadoes 
aloes (Spicata, socotorina) socotrine or 


spiked,*^ or Cape aloes. (Caballina) fetjj 
aloes. 

History, The plant producing the aloe is 
perennial, and grows in different parts of the 
south of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
but the spiked yields the best extract, and this 
is principally brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope. The greater part, however, of what 
are now sold as socotrine aloes are brought, we 
are told, from Bombay, and are the real hepatic 
aloes. The leaves of the plant are cut off close 
to the stem in the preparation of the extract • 
the juice of them is pressed out, which is boiled' 
skimmed, and exposed to the sun’s heat, so as to 
get dry. It is preserved in skins, and thus im- 
ported. The fetid, or horse, or caballine aloes is 
only used by farriers. 

Qualities. The socotrine extract appears in 
small pieces, with a glossy varnishea surface, 
and of a reddish-brown color. Its snguell is said 
to resemble myrrh, others compare it to the 
odor of the russet apple decaying. The Bur- 
badoesaloe is in larger pieces: iU odor is much 
stronger, and has rather a fatty animal eharac- 
tor. Its bitter taste, which is intense, is notac* 
coinpanied with the aroma which characterises 
the socotrine species. 

Medical properties. Strongly cathartic; ex- 
erting its action principally on the lower bowel. 
It is a stimulant purgative, and therefore em- 
])loyed in sluggish habits ; it is much used in 
chlorosis. Aloe however is for the most p:iri 
employed in combination with other purgatives, 
which act more mildly, and upon other parts of 
the intestinal canal. Dose, grs. v. to xv. 

Alth.ea (officinalis). Marsh mallow. 

History. Perennial and indigenous ; found on 
the hanks of rivers and marshes, especially salt 
marshes. It flowers in June and July. 

Qualifies. The root of marsh-mallow i-s 
without much smell or color, it abounds with 
mucilage. 

Medical properties. Demulcent, employed for 
the purpose of sheathing from irritation in 
urinary and bowel, and sometimes in ])ulino- 
nary and cynanchial affections. Ad libitum. 

A lumen. (Super sulphas aluminte et po- 
tass®). Alum. 

History. ‘ It is found native in some places 
either effloresced on bituminous schistus, as at 
Gbttvvig in Austria ; or uniting with the .soil in 
volcanic regions, as at Solfatara near Naples, 
where the only processes requisite for its extrac- 
tion are lixiviation and evaporation.’ But aimn 
is principally obtained from .schistose clays, which 
have iron in their composition. The large>t 
alum mine in this country is said to be at 
Hnrlett, near Paisley. 

Qualities. Alum has a sweetish acidu.ous, 
and rough or astringent t^stc. Its form is 
of a octohedral crystal, with sides of 
teral triangles. It is without odor. 

Medical properties. Astringent, used hot* 
externally and internally to check discharg^ 
and restrain haemorrhage. Alum whey is nmc' ' 
employed by some in fluor albus. Do.se grs- 
to Bj. 

Ammokije Murtas. (Sal ammoniac). 

History, Found native in the neighbour.io') 
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of volcanoes. It was originally manufacl^ed in 
Kgypt by subliming the root of camel-dung; 
but it is now principally prepared by mixing 
muriate of soda with artihcially formed sulphate 
of ammonia and carbonate of lime. The greater 
part of the sal ammoniac used in London, we 
are told, is now made in the north of England. 

Qualities. Sal ammoniac possesses a bitterish 
saline taste. Owing to a degree of moist duc- 
tility it is not very easily powdered ; it is usually 
formed in cakes of about an inch in thickness, 
and of an hemispherical form. 

Medical properties. Sal ammonihe was for- 
merly in considerable use as an internal remedy 
against obstructions and viscidities, as they are 
called by the humoral pathologists. Its present 
employment is principally external, as a cooling, 
discutient, and stimulant application. Dose 
grs. X. to 

Ammoniacum. See Herackum. 

Amygdalus (communis). Dulcis or sativa, 
sweet almond. Amara, bitter almond - 

llistarp. The almond tree originally came 
from Barbary and Syria. It is cultivated now 
in the southern parts of Europe, and even in 
England; but the fruit does not well ripen here. 

It nearly resembles the peach. 'I'here is no ap- 
parent variety in the tree which produces the two 
kinds of kernel. 

Qualities. The sweet almond, when the ker- 
nel is taken ofT, is inodorous, and has a bland 
taste; the bitter almqnd, by trituration, gives 
out the odor of the peach ; it contains the hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

Medical properties. The sweet kind are more 
in cunployment as food than as medicine. They 
are demulcent, and afc used in the form of emul- 
sion. Dr. Thomson tells us that, on the ground 
of the bitter almonds containing the prussic acid, 
he has been led to employ them both in affec- 
tions of the lungs and the stomach, and has found 
them very efficacious; he has also used the 
emulsion from them in some cutaneous di:>orders 
with advantage. 

Amylim. Sec Triticum hyhernum. 

N. B. As starch is the fecula of wheat, so is 
sago of the Sagu tree, one of the various species 
of palms (the pith). Tapioca of the Jalropha 
inanihot (the roots). Safep of the orchis inus- 
cula (the bulbs). Jlrroiv root of the maranta 
arundinacea (the pith). This being the true 
Indian arrow root ; but the most part of what 
»s commonly sold in the shops as arrow root is 
merely the fecula of potatoes. 

Amyris (elemifera). Elemi (Gileadensis). 
Balsam of Gilead. 

History, The tree, from which the resin called 
<ilemi is procured, gtows in Carolina and the 
Brasils ; the resin is obtained by making inci- 
sions into the bark; it dries in the sun as it 
flows from these incisions. The Gilead balsam 
** ^bl^iped from a tree which is a native of 
Abyssinia, but which is said to have been trans- 
planted into Judea 1730 years before Christ. 

Qualities. The elemi smells somewhat like 
jennel seeds : it is of a pale or yellowish co- 
ior, semi-transparent, and brittle externally, but 
|^mre soft and uuctile within. Balsam of 
‘as a strong pungent o<I or resembling turpt^pue. 
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It is of a yellowish color, but changes by keep- 
ing; its interior is paler than its suitace. 

Medical properties. Elemi is stimulant, but 
very rarely used as an internal medicine. The 
Gilead balsam is scarcely em|)loyed at all in 
this country. In the east it is used as a cos- 
metic. Dose 9j. ad 3j. 

Anchusa (tinctoria). Alkanet. 

Ilistory. The anchusa tinctoria is a native 
of the south of Europe ; it is sometimes culti- 
vated in our gardens, but the alkanet of com- 
merce principally comes from the neighbourhood 
of Montpelier. 

Qualities. Alkanet root has a bitterish astrin- 
gent taste. To alcoliol, ether, and oils, it im- 
parts a fine red color ; to water it yields only a 
brown color. Tiie coloring principle resides in 
the bark . 

Medical properties. Astringent, but scarcely 
employed for any other purpose than to give 
color. 

Ank'iiilm (graveolens), common dill. (Fccni- 
culum) sweet fennel. 

History. The plant which produces the dill 
seeds is cultivated in this country, but is a native 
of Spain and Portugal ; it is an annual. The 
fennel is a biennial plant; both the root and the 
seeds of this are employed. 

Qualities. Dill seeds have an aromatic smell, 
with rather a pungent aromatic flavor. The roots 
of the fennel have not much odor, and they are 
but slightly aromatic to the taste. Fennel seeds 
are more fragrant, and have a warmer taste. 

Midical p*'operties. Dill seeds are carmina’ 
tive; the water from them is exceedingly useful 
as a vehicle for child^en^s medicines, when an 
aromatic carminative quality is required. Fennel 
is very little used, being not at all superior to 
caraway or anise seed. Dose grs. 10 to 3j. 

Angelica (archangeliea). Angelica. 

History. This ydant is umbelliferous and bi- 
ennial ; it is chiefly cultivated in the northern 
jiarts of Europe, but has been found wild in 
Britain. All tlu! parts of the plant, including 
the roots, are employed. 

Qualities. Angelica has a fragrant aromatic 
smell, which is most concentrated in the roots. 
From the fresh roots a gum resin exudes when 
the roots are woundi.’d, which is very strong in 
the virtues of the plant. 

Medieal properties. Tonic and aromatic, but 
very little used. Agi agreeable sweet-meat is 
made of the stalks. Dose, 5j. ad 5ij. 

Angistuha. Angiislura, or bonplaiidia, or 
cusparia bark. 

History. The boiiplnndia trifoliata which af- 
fords the angustura bark grows abundantly in 
South America. It is an evergreen, and rises to 
the height of from sixteen to eighteen feet, with 
leaves of two feet in length. 

Qualities. Angustura or cusparia bark is very 
bitter, pungent to the taste, and slightly .aro- 
matic : it breaks with a short and resinous frac- 
ture. It has a peculiar odor ; when powdered 
It is yellow. 

Medical properties. Stimulant and tonic. It 
has been used as a substitute for cinchona bark, 
especially in intermittents. Dose gi-s. 10 to 3j^ 

Anisvm. See FirupmcUaanisinu. 
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ANTHEMrs(nobiUs). Chamomile (pyrethruA). 
Pellitory. 

History. The chamomile is indigenous and 
perennial ; it is principally cultivated in phy- 
sical gardens for medicinal use. The pellitory 
is a'native of llarbary, of the Levant, and of the 
south of Europe ; but is occasionally cultivated 
in England. It is the root of tips plant which is 
employed. The flowers of the pellitory resemble 
in form those of the chamomile. 

Qualities. The smell and flavor of the cha- 
momile are well known. The taste of the pel- 
litory root is at first scarcely sensible, but in a 
very short time it occasions a burning sensation 
in the inoutli and fauces. 

Medical properties. Cliamomilo flowers are 
emetic in a large quantity, but tonic and stoma- 
chic in a smaller quantity. They arc used ex- 
ternally for fomentations, &.e. The pellitory 
root is cbietly employed as a sialogogue; in 
tooth ache, &c. Dose to 5j. 

Anti MON 1 CM. Stibium. Antimony. Sul- 
phuret of antimony. 

History. Antimony has been me* with in its 
metallic state at Stablberg in Sweden, and more 
recently at Allernont in Eranee ; but it is most 
commonly mineralised with sulphur, and in this 
state of sulphuret it is not an uncommon pro- 
duction of nature. The crude antimony of 
commerce is the sulphuret separated from its 
stony parts mechanically and by fusion. 

Qualities. It is without any odor, and al- 
most tasteless; its foim is that of a large gray 
mass, which, when broken into, appears striated 
and metallic. It is insoluble both in water and 
alcohol. 

Medical properties. Sulphuret of antimony 
IS not active unless it meet with an acid solvent 
in the stomach, when it becomes violent in its 
Operation, so that its effects are extremely un- 
certain. Its use is now principally confined to 
veterinary practice. 

In the article I’harmacy wc shall have to 
speak of various combinations and preparations 
of this medicine. 

Ariiutcs (uva ursi). Bearberry. 

History. Tins shrub grows wild in the heaths 
of Scotland, and in the north of Europe; it is 
an evergreen, with leaves something like tlie 
myrtle. The plant must be procured in the 
autumn. 

Qualities. Astringent and biUe.**, giving its 
qualities both to water and alcohol. 

Medical promrties. Do llaen first used it in 
affections of tlie kidneys and bladder; it is oc- 
casionally employed, and peraaps deserves to be 
more so, in aflections of the mucous surfaces 
which appear in the form of discharges, and in 
diabetes. Dr. Bourne recommended it in the 
hectic of phthisis. Dose, 9j. ad 3j. 

Arctium (lappa). Common burdock. 

History. An indigenous biennial jdant, grow- 
ing in waste places, and on the road-side ; it 
flowers in .Tuly and August. The root and the 
seeds are the parts used. 

Qualities. Burdock root is sweetish, with a 
small degree of bitterness and astringency ; it is 
without any odor, llie seeds of the plant are 
slightly aromatic. 


Medical properties. Diuretic and slightly dig 
pboretic. Very little used. Dose 3j. to 3ij. 

Argentum. Silver. 

History. Silver is found in its metallic state 
but seldom without an alloy of other metals 
its richest mines that are known are in Mexicc 
and Peru. Its ores are sulphurets, oxides, am 
salts. 

Qualities. When puro it is of a brillian 
white, tasteless, and without odor. Its lustre i: 
lost by long exyiosure to the air. 

Medical properties. In its metallic state i 
lias no medicinal powers ; combined* with nitric 
acid it is a medicine of much efficacy both in. 
tcrnally administered and externally applied 
t)ose, internally, of the nitrate of silver gr. I to ij 

Aristoi.ocuia (serpentaria). Serpentaria, oi 
snake root. 

History. The root of this plant, which is i 
native of North America, is perennial. The 
plant flowers in May, and its seeds ripen ii 
September. 

Qualities. The root dried has an aromalif 
odor, and a warm pungent bitter taste. VVatei 
extracts its qualities. 

Medical proper tifs. Stimulant, diaphoretic 
and slightly diuretic ; occasionally used witl; 
advantage in low fevers. Dose grs. 10to.srs. 

Aumojiacia. See Cocldearia. 

Arn ica (rnonlana). I.eopard^s bane. 

History. A native of the northern part.v oi 
Europe, and cultivated in our gardens. Itflowrs 
in .luly; tbo flow’crs, root, and whole herb, aic 
Employed in medicine. 

Qualities. The flowers have a ta.ste slightly 
bitter and pungent, as have the leaves ; the rcoi 
tastes more acrid. The resinous part of the 
plant is solulde in alcohol and ether. 

Medical properties. Stimulant and slightly 
diaphoretic. Employed by some in paralysis 
of long standing. The Germans recommended 
the root as a substitute for the cincliona hark 
Dose grs. .0 to 10. 

Arsenicum. Arsenic. 

History. This metal is found native in its 
metallic state, in the state of sulphuret, oxidised, 
and acidified. Its color is of a bluish-gray 
The white arsenic of commerce, which is an oxide, 
or, as it has lately been termed, arsenious acid 
is principally brought into this country frorr. 
Germany. 

Qualities. White oxide of arsenic, or 
arsenic, is without smell ; it has a sweetish taste, 
and after a little lime time it is exceedingly cor- 
rosive. It is partly soluble in water. 

Medical properties. Tonic, and externally 
employed as an escharotic. It has been given 
with much success in intermittent fevers, and in 
many other affections where debility is conspi- 
cuous. Dose gr. -/q to 

Artemisia (abrotanum), southernwood. 
ritima) sea wormwood. (»Santonica) worm'Seea- 
(Absinthium) common wormwood. 

History. The southernwood is a native of t j 
south of Eutope, it is perennial, and common y 
cultivated in oar gardens. The sea-wormwoo 
is also perennial, and grows wild in saltmais les, 
it fljtwers in August. The womiseed plant k 
native of Persia and Tartary, but is cultiva 
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in English gardens ; it flowers in September. 
The common wormwood is indigenous, and 
flowers in August. The tops and seeds of the 
plants are the parts principally in use. 

Qiuditks, The ^or of southernwood is of 
well-known fragrancy ; the ])lant has a nauseous 
bitter taste. Water, and more especial^ alcohol, 
extract its virtues. The sea wormwood is slightly 
fragrant ; it has a bitterisli aromatic taste. The 
wormseed plant differs but little from the com- 
mon southernwood ; the wormwood is of a 
stronger odor, which is not so pleasant as the 
southernwood. Its taste is exceedingly bitter 
and very nauseous. 

Medical propertiet. Anthelmintic and deob- 
struent. None of the species are at present much 
in use. The santonica species, as its name im- 
ports, has been principally employed as an an- 
thelmintic. Dose, 3ft to 3j. 

Arum (maculatum). Arum, or wake-robin, 
or cuckoo-pint. 

History. A perennial and bulbous-rooted 
plant, growing under hedges and on bank sides ; 
it flowers in May, and its berries ripen in August. 

Qualities. Arum-root is white and witliout 
much smell. It occasions, when chewed, a 
burning heat in the mouth and fauces, and, when 
the sliced root is applied to the skin, excoriation 
and vesication are produced. 

Medical properties. Stimulant and expectorant. 
It has been employed in obstinate rheumatism 
and in sympathetic head-aches. Dose grs. 5 
to ^j. 

Asahum (Europjcum). Asarabacca. 

History. This is a perennial ])lant, growing 
in the northern counties of England; it loves 
moist and shady situations. The leaves and root 
are employed. 

Qualities. The fresh leaves have not much 
smell, but they have a nauseous, bitter, r ..i 
slightly aromatic flavor. They give out their 
qualities to water. The recent root has an aroma 
which is lost in drying. 

Medical properties. The leaves are emetic, 
cathartic, and diuretic ; but they are only used as 
a stimulatory or errhine in modern practice, and 
for this purpose a little of the powder is to be 
snuffed up the nostrils. 

Assafatida. See Ferula assafatida. 

AspiimTM (filix mas). Male fern. 

History. A common plant, growing in shady 
places, and in woods ; it is perennial, and flowers 
in June and July. 

Qualities. Fern root is sweet and mucilagi- 
nous to the taste, accompanied by a slight bitter. 
It is without any odor, at least its smell is very 
weak. 

Medical propertiet. Astringent; it has been 
principally used in this country as an anthelmin- 
tic. Madam Noufer’s celebrated worm specific 
was principally composed of it. Dose 3i to 3iij. 

Astra LAOus (tragacantha). Tragacanth. 

History. The shnib which fitoduces the gum 
tragacanth is a native of Persift} the gum exudes 
through the heat of the summei^ j|bd is collected 
l>y the natives for exportation. 

Qtadities. The best gum is ihodorous, and of 
a whitish color ; it is imported in pieces of a 
vermiform shape. 
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[.^Medical properties. Demulcent; it is more 
viscid than the acacia gum, and therefore better 
adapted for allaying mucous membrane irrita- 
tions. Dose 3i to 3ij. 

Atropa (belladonna). Deadly nightshade. 
History. This is a perennial and indigenous 
plant ; it is cultivated in gardens ; it flowers in 
Juno, and its berries ripen in September. The 
plant is named from tlie beautiful appearance of 
its berries. 

Qualities. The leaves arc the parts of, the 
plant that are employed ; they are without smell, 
but have a slightly nauseous and acrid taste. 
Every part of the plant is highly poisonous; 
its qualities are given out to water. 

Alcdical properties. Narcotic. It has been 
used for dilating the pupil of the eye previous to 
operation. Externally it has been employed for 
foul ulcers and cancerous sores. Dose, grs. ft 
gradually to 10. 

Aurantium. Orange. Sec Citrus. 

Avi:na (sativa). Oats. 

History. The o.it is a welI-kiK>wn. annual 
plant, much cultivated in nortliern countries, in 
some of which it constitutes a great part of the 
common sustenance even of man. The time 
and mode of its first introduction into Europe 
seem uncertain. 

Qualities. Oats are without much smell ; 
their taste is slightly bitter ; they seem to oe prin- 
cipally composed of foicula. 

Medical properties. Demulcent. Grit or oat- 
meal gruel is very useful in catarrhs. The oat in 
this way is also much employed as an enema. 
Hauyta. Barytes. 

History. This earth is found in its native state 
combined with carbonic and sulphuric acid. The 
''arbonate of barytes is in the north of Britain, 
and the sulphate or ponderous spar inGennaiiy. 

Qualifies. The carbonate of barytes is without 
smell or taste, but it is poisonous. It is of a dirty 
white or gray color externally, and is nearly in- 
soluble. The sulphate is also inodorous and 
without taste, of a color sometimes approaching 
to yellow or brown, with an intermixture of red 
and blue. 

Medical properties. It is only the muriate of 
barytes that is used medicinally, and this is but 
seldom employed. A solution of it in the dose 
of live or six imnims has been administered in 
scrofula, &e. 

Bl'.LLAliONNA. See Atropa. 

Benzoin UM. See Styrax. 

BisMi.’TiiuM. Bismuth. 

This metal is only used for the preparation of 
subnitrate of bismuth, for wliicli see the article 
Pharmacy. 

Bistorta. See Polygonum hhtorta. 

Bttumf.n (petroleum). Barbadoes tar, rock 
oil. 

History. Petroleum is a bituminous oil which 
is called naphtha when unconnected with other 
ingredients ; it flows from rocks of coal forma- 
tion, and hence its name rock-oil. The term 
bitumen is made to apply to several inflammable 
bodies of various degrees of consistency. 

Qualities. Naphtha, which by exposure to air 
becomes petroleum, is of a })ulc color, inclining 
to yellow ; it is unctuous and very inllaminabhi. 
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, In its state of petroleilj^ it becomes darker, with 
a less pleasant odor. It is not soluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol, ether, and oil. 

Medical properties. Stimulant and sudorific, 
principally employed externally, but very little 
in use. It has been given in Germany as a re- 
medy for tape-worm. 

Boletus (ignarius). Agaric. Touchwood. 

History. A fungus, growing upon decayed 
trunks ol' the oak and ash trees. It should be 
gathered in August. 

Qualities. Inodorous, with a slightly astrin- 
gent taste. 

Medical properties. Styptic, but supposed by 
some to be only so from its porous sponge-like 
structure. 

Boni»landia. See Angustura and Caspar ia. 

Boswei.lia. Olibanum. 

History. Dr. Thomson considers with Mr. 
Colebrookc that the olibanum brought from 
India is the produce of the bosw'ellia serrata, a 
large tree growing on the Indian mountains. It 
had been supposed to be the produce of the 
Juniperus lycia. It is a gum resin : the frank- 
incense of the ancients. 

Qualities. Olibanum is in the form of trans- 
parent little grains, with but little taste, but 
having a fragrant odor, especially when burnt. 
Alcohol and ether are its solvents. 

Medical propcf'tics. Stimulant, diaphoretic, 
and slightly expectorant. Principally now used 
as a perfume. Dose, to 3B. 

BunoN (galbanum). A gum resin. 

History. The plant which produces the 
galbanum is a native of Africa; it is perennial. 
The gum resin Hows out of it after incisions 
made into it. 

Qualities. It has a strong odor, and an acrid 
bitterish taste ; it is diflusible, and nearly soluble 
in water; different parts of it yielding with 
more or less facility to different media. The 
part which is insoluble in ether being soluble 
in water. 

Medical properties. Expectorant, antispas- 
modic, stimulant, and deobsirueut. It is in 
considerable use as an einmeuagiiguc, mixed 
with other ingredients. Dose 9ft to 5ft. 

Cajei»utus. See Melaleuca. 

Calamus. See Acorns. 

C'alamina. See Zincum. 

Calumba. See Mciiispermum. 

Calx. Lime. 

History. Lime is scarcely found in nature 
without some combination. In most of the 
fossils in which it is met with it exists in tlie 
stale of carbonate. Chalk a soft, limestone 
a hard carbonate of lime. 

Qualities. Chalk is well known to be white 
or whitish, and without .*!mell or taste. Lime- 
stone is also inodorous and insi[)id, but colored 
according to its varieties. 

Medical prof}€riies. Antacid, and, applied 
externally, cooling, and absorbent. Quicklime, 
that is, lime in which the carbonic acid has been 
driven off by heat, is escharotic. See Pharmacy. 

Ca»|bogia. See Sfalagmatis, 

Camphora. See Dryohalam and Laurus. 

CA^•:ER. (Pagunis) Crabs claws. (Astacos) 
crabstones, vulgarly crab^s eyes. 

Histoty» The claw's of the crab have a crus- 


taceous covering, which consists principally of 
carbonate of lime; the concretions called crab- 
stones or crab’s eyes are chiefly made up also of 
carbonate of lime, and are found in the stomach 
of the craw-fish at the time when the external 
covering is changed. 

Qualities. The crab-stones are hard and 
stony, convex on one side and slightly concave 
on the ojbber; they are of a slightly reddish 
color ; they become soft and transparent when 
treated with acids. 

Medical properties. Merely antacid, like 
common chalk. 

Can Ei.LA (alba). Canella. The bark. 

History. A common tree of Jamaica, and 
other of the West India Islands. The bark is 
sometimes confounded with that from the wintera 
aromatica. 

Qualities. The quilled canclla is paler than 
the flat kind ; the latter is said to be the bark of 
the older trees. Both manifest an aroma when 
broken into ; this aroma is lost in the watery 
infusion. 

Medical properties. Stimulant, and slightly 
tonic. Some consider it antiscorbutic. Dose 
Dj to 3ft. 

Cantharis. Spanish fly, or blistering fly. 

History. This insect is found on several trees 
of Europe, particularly in the southern parts, 
namely, the ash, elder, and white poplar, &c. 
The largest arc imported from Italy, but those 
from Spain are preferred. 

Qualities. The cantharides have an unpleasant 
odor, and an acrid taste; their properties are 
given out both to water and alcohol. 

Medical properties. Stimulant and . diuretic. 
The tincture of them has been much employed in 
gleets, and other chronic discharges from mucous 
surfaces. They are well know'n as vesicatory of 
the skin. Camphor and mucilaginous drinks 
given with them in some measure modify their 
powerful action on the kidneys. Dose, gr. i 
to gr. i. 

Capsicum (annuum). 

History-. The capsicum is an annual plant, 
common to both the Indies, and cultivated ia 
our gardens for the beauty of its berries, which 
are long pendulous pods. What is called Cay- 
enne pepper is a mixture of the powder of the 
pods of many species of the capsicum. 

Qualities. The berry is aromatic in its odor, 
and exceedingly pungent to the taste. Water, 
alcohol, and ether, extract its virtues.; 

Medical projycrties. Powerfully stimulant. It 
has lately been much employed as a gargle in 
malignant sore throats. Dose grs. v. to 

Carbo Ligni. Charcoal. 

History. Charcoal is charred or burnt wood, 
as ivory black is of bone and ivory shavings. lor 
medical use the charcoal is reduced to a fine 
powder, and heated in a crucible. 

Qualities. When charcoal is quite pure, it is 
shining and brittle; it is insipid and without 
odor. It is insoluble both in water and al- 
cohol. 

Medical mroperties. Antiseptic. It is aoine- 
times mixed with poultices in order to correc. 
the gangrenous disposition of old and foul ulcers 
It is also used either alone or in combiiiaheu as 
a tooth powder. Dose, 9ft to 9j. 
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Card AMINE (pratensis). Cuckoo flower, 
latly’j* smock. 

History. A perennial herbaceous plant, grow- 
ing in moist meadows and flowering in the 
spring. 

Qualities. The flowers and leaves (the parts 
employed) are of a pungent, slightly bitter 
taste. 

Medical properties. Flowers diuretic, and 
stimulant. Leaves antiscorbutic. Very little 
used. Dose 3j to 5j. 

Cardamomum. See Matonia. 

Carum (carvi). Carraway, the seeds. 

History. The plant producing these seeds is 
indigenous, biennial, and umbelliferous; it is cul- 
tivated in our gardens; in May and June the 
flowers expand, and the seed ripens in August. 

Qualities. Carraway seeds have a warm pun- 
gent flavor, and an aromatic smell. The whole 
virtues of the plant arise in distillation with 
water. 

Medical properties. Carminative and sto- 
machic, They are generally employed to give 
warmth to purgatives. Dose 9ft to 3j. 

Caryophyllus. See Eugenia. 

Cascarii.la. See Croton. 

Cassia (fistulab Cassia. (Senna). Senna. 

History. The Cassia fistula tree is indigenous 
in Egypt, and of both the Indies. It rises to the 
height of forty or fifty feet, and has a fruit of a 
small cylindrical pod. It flowers in June. The 
tree wliich produces tlie common senna of com- 
merce is a native of Upper Egyjit; it is an an- 
nual plant, and flowers in August. It grows in 
the form of a shrub. 

Qualities. The part used of the cassia fistula 
is the pulp of the pods, which has a slight odor, 
and a sweeti.sh taste. It dissolves botii in water 
••ukI alcohol : the watery solution is indeed the 
most complete. The leaves are tin* part ein- 
jiloyed of the Senna tree, which have rather a 
faint smell, with a ' bitterish, somewhat aromatic 
taste ; they give out their principal virtues to 
water, when the temperature of the water is 
raised to boiling. 

Medical properties. The pulp of cassia is 
aperient. It is not at present in much use. Senna 
leaves are very generally used in medicine, and 
are actively and speedily cathartic. Dose ^ft 

^0 Si- 

Castor (fiber). The castor, beaver. 

History. The beaver is an amphibious quad- 
ruped, found in northern latitudes ; the castor of 
commerce, which is the produce of the animal, 
is found in follicles by the side of its anus. 

Qualities. Castor is of a strong odor, and 
nauseous, bitterish taste. Alcohol and sulphuric 
ether are its best solvents. 

Medical properties. Antispasmodic, and em- 
menagogue. Dose grs. r. 9j. 

Centaurea (benedicta). Blessed thistle. 

History. This plant is a native of the Gre- 
cian Islands, and of Spain ; it is cultivated in 
ijur gardens. It is an annual, and flowers in 
June and September, at which lime the leaves 
of the herb should be cut for use. 

Qualities. Carduus benedictus has a faint 
unpleasant odor, and an intensely bitter taste. 
Bs virtues are given both to water and alcohol. 
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Medical properties, ^^etic in a strong decoc- 
tion, and in smaller doses diaphoretic, it has 
also been used as a stomachic in dyspepsia. But 
it is now seldom employed. Dose xv. to 3j. 

For the smaller centaury ^ see Chironia. 

CEPn.Er.is (ipecacuanha). Ipecacuan. 

History. Perennial, a native of South Ame- 
rica. It flowers from December to March, and 
its berries ripen in May. The Indians knew 
this plant to possess emetic properties long be- 
fore their connexion witli Europe. The name 
ipecacuan in the language of South America 
means vomiting root. 

Qualities. Nearly incxlorous in the root. Its 
taste is extremely nauseous and bitter; it is also 
subacid. It gives out its virtues in dilferent de- 
grees to water and alcohol. Emetine is a narine 
given by the French to an extract by evaporation 
of the tincture; and on the quantity of this it 
seems its medicinal virtues depend. 

Medical properties . — Emetic in large doses: in 
smaller ones diaphoretic, expectorant, and sto- 
machic. It is much used as a sudorific in com- 
bination with opium and neutial salts, as in the 
form of Dover’s jiowder, or the cdhipound 
powder of ipecacuan of the pharmacopoeas. Dose, 
as an emetic, 9j to 3ft; as an expectorant, &c., 
gr. i. to iij. 

(b:RA, Wax. (Flava) yellow wax. (Alba) 
white wax. 

History. The bee produces this useful sub- 
stance, the elements of which it gathers from the 
nectaries of plants ; hut some plants also secrete 
it ready formed. Hence it is said that wax may 
be considered both an animal and a vegetable 
substance. Tlie yellow wax of the shops is pre- 
pared immediately from the honey-cornb ; it is 
converted into white wax by exposure to the air 
and sun on an extended surface, and sprinkling 
the substance with water. 

Qualidts. Yellow wax has somewhat of the 
odor of honey ; it is w ithout much taste, and is of 
a bright yellow color. The white wax is perfectly 
tasteless and inodorous. It is more brittle than 
the yellow. 

Medical propirtk'S. The yellow wax is prin- 
cipally used for cerates and ointments. Wliite 
wax is employed as a dtMuulcent, but its internal 
adininistratiun is not common. Dose 9j to 

9ij. 

C EKVi'S (elaphns). The stag or hart. 1 loi ns. 

History. The stag is a well known animal, 
principally found in the northern nations. Its 
horns fall oft’ and are renewed every year. It is 
in the early months of the year tliat the sliedding 
takes place. The horns are used medicinally on 
account of their yielding a large jxirtion of ge- 
latine; otherwise they do not difl’er from common 
bone. 

Qualities. The shavings of liarlshorii are 
without smell or taste. Water is their best men- 
struum. 

Medical jrropertics. Demulcent. Used much 
in the formation of jellies. 

Ceuivisije Fermentum. Yeast. 

; History. The scum which collects on the sur- 
face of beer during fermentation. 

Qualities. A sour resinous smell, and a bitter 
ta.ste. Added to vegetable matter, containing 
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sufi^ar, it excites fernlieptation and evolves car- 
bonic acid gas. 

Medical properties. Antiseptic. A few years 
since it was much employed in low fevers. It 
is now principally employed externally in the 
form of poultice to foul ulcers. DosC Jft. 

Cetacetjm. Spermaceti. See Physater. 

Chiromia (centaureum). Smallei centaury. 
Flowering tops. 

History. Indigenous and annual, flowering 
between June and August. 

Qualitins. The leaves, stalk, and petals, are 
very bitter : both water and alcohol extract its 
virtues. 

Medical properties. Tonic and antiseptic. 
Dose 9j to 3j. 

(-INCHON A (lancifi^lia) pale peruvian bark. 
(Oblongifolia) red bark. (CJordifolia) yellow 
bark. 

History. The original cinchona of Peru is 
said to be from the lancifolia, a species of the 
genus cinchona ; it is still preferred in South 
America to all the other species. The red bark 
comes from the Andes ; and the yellow bark, 
which is from the heart-leaved cinchona, is a 
native of the mountains of Loxa and Santa I'c. 

Qualities. The taste of the lancifolia bark is 
bitter; its color is light; it has but little odor ; 
when powdered the quilled form is lighter than 
that from the flat kind. The red bark has more 
imell than the pale ; its taste, however, is not so 
bitter, but sharper and more nauseous. The 
yellow bark is like the pale, in having but Utile 
odor; its taste is more bitter, but less sharp and 
astringent. 

Medical prvpertks. Tonic. When first intro- 
duced into Europe, principally employed in the 
cure of intermittent ibver ; but subsequently its 
use has been extended to very many diseases, 
which are marked by debility of fibre. Dose 
dil to 3ij. 

CiNNAMOMuM. See l^auriLS. 

Citrus (mcdica). Lemon (aurantium). Se- 
ville orange. 

History. The lemon-tree is cultivated in the 
south of Europe, but it came originally from 
Persia and Assyria. It is an evergreen, and is oc- 
casionally cultivated in our gardens, but the fruit 
does not come to perfection. The orange tree is 
also a native of the east, but like the lemon, cul- 
tivated in the southern parts of Europe. Both 
the lemon and the orange fruit are imported 
principally from Spain. The sweet orange which 
usually goes under the name of. the China is 
a variety of the same spci ies as the Seville 
orange. 

Quality. The juice of the lemon is gratefully 
acid ; it is mucilaginous, and soon spoils. The 
rind is slightly aromatic and bitter; it gives out 
its virtues to water and alcohol. The juice of 
the Seville orange has rather an acid taste ; its 
rind is aromatic, sharp, and bitter. W ater ex- 
tracts its Qualities, as aoes alcohol. 

Medical properties. Lemon juice is refrigerant 
and antiscorbutic. The rind is aromatic. Orange 
juice is not so agreeable, nor so generally used, 
as lem >n ; but the rind is more in use, as an 
aromatic, in composition. Dose, 3j ad Jft. 

Coccus (cacti). Cochineal. 


History. This is an insect brought from Mexico 
New Spain, and some of the West India islands ’ 
it feeds on the common Indian fig, and other 
species of the cactus ; it has tlie appearance of a 
small berry wrinkled. 

Qualities, Cochineal has a mulberry color 
and a bitter, rather acrid, taste ; it has a faint 
smell. The coloring matter, which is peculiar 
to it, is imparted to water and alcohol. 

Medical properties. Anodyne? We thus 
mark it because its virtues are generally doubted 
by profe.ssional men. Dose grs. v. to dj. 

('OCHLEARIA. Scurvy-grass. (Arraoracia) 
n.>rse-radish root. 

History, Scurvy-grass is an annual plant, 
growiqg on the sea-shore in several parts of the 
north of Europe, and cultivated occasionally in 
our gardens. The horse-radish is also* cultivated 
for use in gardens. 

Qualities, Fresh scurvy-grass has a saline 
acrid taste, and peculiar smell; it imparls its 
qualities to w.itor and alcohol. Horse-radish 
has a very pungent odor and taste. Both water 
and alcohol extract also its qualities. 

Medical properties. The supposed virtue of 
scurvy-grass may be inferred from its name. 
The horse-radish is stimulant, and slightly 
diuretic. It has been employed in chronic para- 
lysis. Ad libitum. 

(hiccos (butyracea). Mackaw tree yielding 
the palm oil. 

UisUny, The mackaw is a species of palm, 
which is a native of South America. It is tlic 
nut or kernel of its fruit which yields ilie palm 
oil of commerce. 

Qualilivs. Palm oil has an agreeable smell ; 
it is of the consistence of butter ; and, when 
fresh, has a fine yellow color. 

Medical properties. Emollient ; only used ex- 
ternally. 

Coi-c iiicuM (autumnale). Meadow saffron. 

Histoty, Meadow saffron is an indigerioufs 
plant, growing in moist meadows, and flowering; 
in the autumn; it is bulbous rooted; for mediri- 
nal use it is taken up from June to August. 

Qualities. When the bulb is dug up at the 
commencement of summer it is highly acrid; 
but its qualities greatly depend not only upon 
the season, but upon tlie place of its growth. 

Medical properties. Diuretic, expectorant, pur- 
gative, and narcotic, according to its dose, and 
the disorder for which it is administered. It has 
lately been much used for rheumatism and gout. 
Dose gr, i to iv. 

CoLOCYNTiiis. See Cucumis. 

CoLOMBA. Calumbo. See Menispermum. 

CoNiuM (maculatum). Hemlock. 

History. Hemlock is an umbelliferous bien- 
nial plant, growing under hedges, and in shady 
moist places. It flowers in June and July, bs 
large and spotted stem distinguishes it from other 
umbelliferous plants, as well as the shining ap- 
pearance of- its lower leaves. 

Qualities. The fresh plant has a very peculiar 
smell ; it has been compared to the urine of a 
cat; this odor goes considerably off by 
the virtues of the plant are however retained i 
the drying be properly effected ; and they af‘ 
imparted to alcohol and ether. 
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Medical properties. Powerfully narcotic. It 
1 as been much used to allay the irritation of 
schirrous disorders, and to mitigate morbid sensi- 
bility. It is often highly serviceable in the whoop- 
cough. Dose grs. ij to v. 

CoNTRAYERVA. See Dorttenia. 

Convolvulus (scammonia). Scammony. (Ja- 
lapa) Jalap. 

History, The scammony convolvulus is a na- 
tive of Syria ; the greater part of that which is 
employed in commerce is from the mountains of 
Aleppo and Latachia. The root is perennial, 
and from this the scammony is obtained. The 
jalapa convolvulus is from South America ; it takes 
its name from Xalappa, a city of Mexico. The 
root is also perennial, and is the jalap of the 
shops. 

Qualities. Scammony is of a light, rather 
shining, appearance, with a heavy disagreeable 
smell, and friable texture. Its taste is rather 
acrid. The jalap root has a nauseous smell, a 
pungent taste, and a heavy kind of odor. When 
powdered it is of a pale brow n, while the powder 
of scammony is a grayish color. 

Medical properties. Scammony is a drastic 
purge, and jalap is a stimulant cathartic. Both 
are apt to occasion a griping pain in their action 
on the bowels, unless counteracted by admixture. 
Dose 9 ft to 3ft. 

CoPAiFERA (officinalis). Copaiba balsam. 

History, The tree which produces this sub- 
stance, which is improp(!rly called a balsam, is a 
native of Soutli America, and of some of the 
southern islands of the West Indies. The copaiba 
is procured by incisions made into its trunk. 

Qualities. Good copaiba is clear and trans- 
parent; it becomes solid, and of a higher color, 
by exposure to the air. It is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves entirely in alcohol. 

Medical properties. Diuretic, stinndant, and 
aperient. It is a highly useful medicine in some 
chronic discharges, and but for its nauseous taste 
might be used more abundantly. Dose 9j to 5j. 

Coriandrx?m (sativum). Coriander seed. 

History. Tlie [)lant yielding these seeds is a 
native of Italy, but is found in some parts of this 
country, particularly at Ipswich. It ilowers in 
June, and its seeds ripen in August. 

Qualities. Coriander seeds, when fresh, smell 
strong and disagreeable; but, by carefully drying, 
they become more aromatic. Their active prin- 
ciples are not entirely imparted to water, but 
they are to alcohol. 

Medical properties. Carminative and stomachic. 
Dose, 9j to 3j. 

Cornua. See Cervus. 

Creta. See Calx. 

Crocus (sativus). Saffron. 

History. A perennial bulbous rQot, which 
grows at present wild even in Britain, but it is 
supposed to have come originally from the east. 
It is cultivated in great abundance in Essex, and 
jn some parts of Cambridgeshire. It (lowers in 
September. The stigmata of the flowers pressed 
toother are the saffron of commerce. 

Qualities, Saffron has a pungent, vather bitter, 
taste, is of a rich yellow or orange-red color, and 
a sort of narcotic odor. It yields its color and 
active principles to water, as well as to alcohol. 
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Medical properties, ‘^glordial and stimulant. 
In modern practice it is not much thought of, 
and scarcely used except in composition. Dose 
9j to 3j. 

Croton (eleutheria). Ca.samLla, the bark 
(tigUum). Croton oil. 

History. The tree which affords the cascarilla 
bark is a native of the Bahama Islands; it is 
chiefly (the bark) imported from Eleutheria. 
The plant yielding the croton oil seeds is from 
the East Indies. 

Qualities. It has a pleasant aromatic kind of 
smell, and a warm bitterish taste. It very readily 
burns ; arid yields, while burning, a grateful odor. 
Its properties are partially yielded to water, and 
totally to alcohol. The croton oil is of a pale red- 
dish-brown color; its taste exceedingly acrid. It 
is soluble in ether and oil of turpentine, only 
parti.'illy in alcohol. 

Medical properties. Cascarilla bark is carmi- 
native and tonic. It is also slightly expectorant, 
and therefore useful in some affections of the 
chest, in which the cinchona is objectionable. 
Croton oil is an exceedingly active cathartic. 
Dose mj to iij. 

CuBEBA. See Piper. 

(2uruMis (colocynthis). 

History. The plant is an annual of the gourd 
kind ; it is a native of Turkey and Nubia, flower- 
ing from May till August. It is the medulla or 
pulp of the fruit whicli is employed in medicine. 

Qualities. When dried it is without smell, 
but has an extremely nauseous bitter taste. Its 
virtues are imparted to water, alcohol and water. 

Medical properties. Drastic purgative. Dose, 
grs. ij to V. 

Ctminum (cyminum). Cummin seeds. 

History. An umbelliferous annual plant, a 
native of Egypt, l»ut cultivated in Malta and 
Sicily. It flowers in June. 

Qualities. The seeds have a pungent taste, 
and rather a strong peculiar smell. Water ex- 
tracts very little more than tbeir odor ; the whole 
quality of the seed is givgn out to alcohol. 

Medical properties. Carminative. Dose 9j to 3j. 

Cuprum. Copper. 

History. Copper is found native in many 
parts of the globe, both in its metallic slate, and 
combined with oxygen ; the most common ore of 
copper is the snlphuret : the subacetale, and the 
sulphate, are the salts which are admitted into 
the materia medica. 

Qualities. Subacetale of copper (verdigris) 
is without odor ; it is at first nearly tasteless, but 
it leaves a strong metallic flavor : it is of a beau- 
tiful color, bluish-green. It is not fully soluble 
in water. The sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 
is also without odor, and it has a very acrid 
styptic taste ; its color is blue; its crystals are 
semi-transparent. It is more soluble in water 
than in alcohol. 

Medical properties. \"erdigris is ionic and 
emetic. It is principally used externally as an 
escharotic. Blue vitriol is also emetic; and, 
when given in small doses, tonic. It is likewise 
employed as an escharotic. Dose grs. i to v. 
As an emetic, grs. iv. 

Curcuma (zedoaria). Zedoary root 

History. The zedoary grows in Ceylon and 
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Malabar. It is perennial. It flowers in April 
and May. 

Qmlitics. Zedoary root smells somewhat like 
camphor ; it has an acrimonious bitter taste. Its 
active princifUes are given partly to water, but 
more fully to alcohol. ♦ I * 

Medical properties. Carminative and sto- 
machic. Dose 9ft to 3j. 

Cusp ARIA. See Angostura. 

Cydonia. See Pj/rus. 

Daphne (mezereum). Mezercon. 

Uistorif. This shrub grows wild in England, 
and in the north of Europe. It is cultivateil in 
our gardens ; and is remarkable from its flowers 
expanding before the leaves, the former appear- 
ing as early as Marcli. 

Qualities. The bark of the root and trunk, 
when chewed, is exceedingly pungent and burn- 
ing. It yields its virtues to water and vinegar ; 
alcohol is also a solvent of it. 

Medical properties. Stimulant and diaphoretic. 
It has been employed in cutaneous and sy- 
philitic affections of long standing. Dose grs. 
i. to X. 

Datura (stramonium). Thorn apple. 

History. Thorn apple is a native of America ; 
it is an annual yilant and now grows even wild 
in this country. The whole plant excepting the 
root is medicinally used. 

Qualities, The whole plant has a fetid nar- 
cotic odor, and a nauseous bitterish taste. Its 
qualities are given out both to water and to 
alcohol. 

Medical properties. Strongly narcotic. It 
has lately been much employed in sjiasmodic 
.asthma. Dose gr. ft to i. or gradually more. 

Daucus (carota). Carrot. 

History. The carrot is a biennial plant, grow'- 
ing wild in Britain, and much cultivated in our 
gardens. The wild plant flowers in June and 
July. 

Qualities. The seeds, especially of the wild 
carrot, are pungent and warm to the taste, and 
smell agreeably aromatic. Their essential oil, 
on which the properties <lepend, may be sepa- 
rated by distillation with water. 

Medical properties. Diuretic and carmina- 
tive. The root of the cultivated carrot is used 
principally as a poultice to allay the pain of 
phagedienic, and correct the factor of foul ulcers. 
Dose 9j to 3j. 

Demuiinum (staphisagria.) Stavesacre. 

History. It is a biennial plant, a native of 
the south of Europe. It Howers in July and 
August. The seeds, which are the parts em- 
ployed, are commonly imported from Italy. 

Qualities. Stavesacre seeds are of a blackish 
color externally, an<l yellowish within ; they have 
an acrid taste, and a disagreeable smell. 

Medical properties. Vioiontly emetic and ca- 
thartic, sialogogiie, chiefly employed externally 
as a poison tu lice. i)ose grs. iii. to \. 

Diantiius (caryophyllus). Clove-pink. 

History. A perennial plant and native of 
Italy, growing wild in this country and the walls 
of ruins. When cultivated in our gardens, its 
varieties are increased into the numerous family 
of carnations. 

Qualities, The odor of the dianthus is fra- 
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grant, the taste slightly bitter. W^ater and alcohol 
extract its qualities. 

Medical properties. Supposed formerly to be 
stimulant to the nervous system, but now only 
employed to impart color. Dose 3ft to 3ft. 

Digitalis (purpurea). Foxglove. 

History. An indigenous biennial plant, 
found on bank and road sides, especially where 
the soil is .sandy and dry. It flowers from 
towards the end of June till the middle of Au- 
gust. The leaves arc the parts employed in 
medicine. 

Qualities. Foxglove leaves have a bitter nau- 
seous taste, and, especially when dry, a narcotic 
smell. Both water and alcohol extract their 
qualities. 

Medical properties. Sedative and diuretic. 
It has been much used in dropsies, and seems 
particularly to apply to hydrothorax. We are 
told in a recently published work (Dr, Uwjfn 
on Indigestion, &c), that very small doses may 
be given with tlic greatest advantage in children’s 
diseases marked by atrophy, &c. Jn some 
maniacal cases it has been employed with much 
benefit in large doses. Dose gr. i. to iij, or 
more. 

Dolichos (pruriens). Cowliage. 

History. A climbing perennial plant, a 
native both of the east and west. It is the hair 
of the pod which is medicinally used ; the pods 
wliich come into this country are principally 
imported from the West Indies. 

Qualities. The hairs of the pods fasten upon 
the fingers when the pod is incautiously handled, 
and occasion an exceedingly troublesome itching. 

Medical properties. Anthelmintic, acting as 
it appears mechanically. Mr. Chamberlain, we 
believe, was the first to point out this property 
of the cowhage. Dose grs. v. to x. 

Dorstenia (coutrayerva). Contrayerva root. 

History. A perennial and native of Peru, as 
well as some of the Caribbee Islands. 

Qiudities. A peculiar kind of aromatic smell 
proceeds from the root, which has also a warm and 
rather bitter taste. Drying does not destroy its 
(piulities, which are imparted both to water and 
to alcohol. 

Medical properties. Sudorific and gently 
stimulant. It is not at present much used ex- 
cepting domestically. Dose 3ft to 3ft. 

Duyobalanops (camphora). Camphor. 

History. The camphor of commerce has 
been thought the procluce of the laurus cani- 
phora, but more recent observation has deter- 
mined it to be produced by the dryobalanops 
camphora. Dr. Thomson, however, describes 
the (jualities and medical properties of the cam- 
phor under the head of IjauruSj to which we refer. 

Dulcamara. See Solanum. 

Eryngium (maritimum). ^ Eryngo, sea-holly- 

History. This plant is indigenous and per- 
ennial; it grows plentifully on the sca-shore, 
and flowers in July and August. 

Qualities. Eryngo has a sweetish taste, d 
has but little odor ; its virtues are imparted to 
water. 

Medical properties. Diuretic ; very bl’ie 
used or thought of. Dose 3ij to 3iij. 

Eugenia (caryophyllafa). Clove tree. 
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Hutory, The clove tree is a native of the 
Molucca Islands. The parts employed are the 
bade or unexpanded flowers, which are gathered 
while the^ are green and dried in the sun. 

Qualities. Cloves, when good, have a strong, 
peculiar, and grateful smell, an acrid aromatic 
taste, and a deep brown color. Their odor but 
not their taste is given to water : alcohol extracts 
both. 

Medical properties. Stimulant and aromatic. 
Principally employed in composition. Dose grs. 
V. to 3ft. 

Euphorbia (Officinarum). Kuphorbium. 

History. The substance called euphorbium 
is the concrete juice of a shrubby succulent 
plant, which is a native of Barbary ; the plant is 
perennial. The euphorbia (antiquorum), and 
canariensis, are said to furnish part of tlie eu- 
phorbiiwn which is brought into this country. 

Qualities. Euphorbium is in the form of 
irregular drops or tears, which are without smell, 
but which give to the tongue a very acrid sensa- 
tion. Neitlicr water nor alcohol dissolves the 
whole of their substance and properties. Ether 
takes up, we are told, six parts in ten, forming 
an opaline solution. 

Medical properties. Powerfully emetic, ca- 
thartic, and errhine. Not much used internally. 

Farina. See Amylum and Triticum. 

Ferrum. Iron. 

History. One of the most common metallic 
productions of nature. It is found in its native 
state combined with other metals and with sul- 
phur, combined with oxygen to the extent of 
oxidation, and acidified. Its presence is so 
universally diffused, that it has been described as 
even a constituent of organic being. Iron is 
not like the other metals positively poisonous. 
Metallic and oxidised iron are admitted into the 
materia medica. 

Qualities. The* filings of iron are generally 
as obtained from the w'orkshops mixed wdth 
copper filings, and other impurities; their ap- 
pearance is dark and metallic, and their taste 
astringent ; the scales of oxidised iron which arc 
detached by the smith’s iron from the surface of 
tlie heated metal, are without much taste or 
smell ; when reduced to powder they assume a 
grayish-black color. 

Medical properties. Tonic and anthelmintic. 
The mere filings have, however, no other than 
perhaps a mechanical operation, unless opemted 
upon by the acid of the prim® via ; the oxidised 
scales possess, however, positive chalybeate vir- 
tues. Dose grs. v. to 

Ferula (assafoetida). Assafoetida. 

liistiyty. The plant which furnishes this sub- 
stance is perennial, and a native of the south of 
Persia; the gum resin is procured by cutting 
transversely ilie top of the root after the stock 
has been twisted off. It hardens in the sun. 

Qualities. Assafoetida has a strong garlicky 
smell, and an acrid bitter ta.ste ; these qualities 
it loses much by exposure to air. It is miscible 
^ui not properly soluble in w'ater, but alcohol 
and ether are solvents of it. , 

Medical properties. Stimulant, antispaxijjjbdic, 
emmenagogue, anthelmintic, and perhaps4ightly 
«xp«iotorarit. It is in considerable use both 
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abstractly and in com|;|4|)^ition. Dose grs. xv. 
to 3ft. 

Ficus (carica). Fig. 

History. The fig tree is thought to be origin- 
ally from the East, but it now grqf^s plentifully 
in the soiith of Europe ; the figs that are used 
in this country are principally imported from 
the Levant. 

Qualities. The taste of dried figs is sweet, 
their color brown. They vary both in taste 
and external appearance according to the parts 
from which they are sent. 

Medical properties. Aperient and demul- 
cent; their principal medicinal use is external 
in the way of cataplasm, in which case they are 
roasted or boiled. 

Fraxinus (ornus). Manna. 

History. The ash which produces the manna 
of commerce is a native of the south of Eu- 
rope; other species besides the ornus produce 
it, particularly the rotundifolia. Manna is 
partly a natural exudation from the stem of the 
tree : it concretes into small white tears, and is 
scraped off for use ; but the greatest quantity is 
procured by incision. 

Qualities. Manna has a very sweet taste witli 
a slight mixture of bitterness ; its smell is slight 
but peculiar. It is entirely soluble both in water 
and alcohol. 

Medical properties. Laxative : used princi- 
pally for children, and combined with other 
purgatives. Dosejfttojij. 

Fur us (vcsiculosus). Bladder wrack. 

History. This is a common sea-weed, which 
is much employed in manufacturing kelp. 

Qualities. It has a taste like soda, and a 
slight but peculiar smell. 

Medical properties. Deobstruent, employed 
in glandular swellings. Dose to 5j. 

Gai.hanum. See Bubon. 

Gal LA., See Quercus. 

Gi NTiANA (lutea). Gentian root. 

Hiskny. A perennial plant, growing upon 
the A1 j)s and other mountainous parts. The 
root is imported into this country principally 
from Germany. 

QualitUs. Exceedingly bitter taste, no par- 
ticular smell. Water, alcohol, and ether extract 
the virtues of gentian. 

Medical properties. Tonic and slomacliic. 
Dose 9ft to 5j. 

(iroi FROYA (inermis). Cahbuge-tree bark. 

History. The tree producing tins hark grows 
in the low savannahs of Jamaica. 

Qualities. The bark has a mucilaginous taste 
and an unpleasant odor. 

Medical properties. Anthelmintic, especially 
used against the liimbiici. Dose 9j to 3ij. 

Gf.um (urbanurn). Herb hennet, or avens. 

History. This ])lant is indigenous and per- 
ennial, it grows wild in shady places, and flowers 
from May to August. 

Qualities. An odor somewhat like cloves, and 
taste rather aromatic. On the outside the pieces 
of the root are dark, but they break with a while 
fracture. Its qualities are yielded to water and 
alcohol. 

Medical properties. Tonic and rather astrin- 
gent. It has been proposed, by Bnckhavf', us a 
substitute for intermiUenls. Dose 3j to 31 j 
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Glycyrrhiza (glabm). Liquorice. 

Hittory, A perennial plant, a native of the 
south of Europe, but extensively cultivated in 
England. Liquorice root is dug up for use in 
NoYcmber, when the plant is three years old. 

Qualities. It has a sweetish mucilaginous taste, 
without any odor. Water is a more complete 
solvent of it than alcohol. 

Medical properties. A mild demulcent ; its 
extract is a well known remedy for common colds. 
Dose 311 to 3j. 

Granati Cortex. See Punica. 

Gratiola (officinalis). Hedge hyssop. 

History. This plant is perennial, and a native 
of the south of Europe. It is cultivated in 
Britain, and gathered for use in July during its 
flowering. 

Qualities. It has no smell, but its taste is 
exceedingly nauseous and bitter. Water is a 
better menstruum for it than alcohol. 

Medical properties. Drastic purgative, and 
emetic. Ilufeland in a work on scrofula, recom- 
mends its use in glandular and visceral affec- 
tions. Dose 9ft to 9j. 

Guatacum (officinale). Guaiac. 

History. Tliis tree is a native of some of the 
West India Islands. The wood, and the resin 
exuding from it, are the parts used. 

Qualities. The taste of the wood is rather 
bitter; it is without odor; it is of a brownish- 
yellow color externally, but is internally rather 
green. The resin, or what is commonly called 
guaiac, has a greenish color exteriorly, and 
breaks with a fracture of mixed colors, and vitre- 
ous : it has a fragrant smell without much taste. 
Alcohol is its best solvent. 

Medical properties. Stimulant, and diapho- 
retic. It has been much used in rheumatic and 
syphilitic affections. Dose 9ft to 5ft. 

IIalmatoxyi.on (campechianum). Logwood. 

History. A native of South America, now 
very common in Jamaica : it flowers in March 
and April. 

Quulilics. W'ithout smell, but iiaving a sweet- 
i.sh, sub-astringent taste. It is possessed of a deep 
red-color, which it yields both to water and to 
alcohol. 

Medical properties. Slightly astringent and 
tonic. Do.se 9j to 3j. 

Hem .FHORus (niger). Black hellebore, (feti- 
diis) fetid hellebore. 

History. The black hellebore was formerly 
called melampodium. It is a native of Austria 
and the Appennines, and has been cultivated in 
our gardens under the name of the Christmas rose. 
The fetid hellebore is an indigenous plant, com- 
mon under hedges and in shady places. 

Qualities. The fibres of black hellebore roots 
are about the thickncs.s of a straw, externally 
black, and of a yellowish-white within. Their 
smell is disagreeable and taste acrid. Their pro- 
perties arc given out both to water and alcohol. 
The smell of the fetid hellebore, a.s its name in- 
dicates, is disagreeable also, and taste exceed- 
ingly acrid. It is the leaf of this plant that is 
employed. 

Medical properties. Black hellebore is a dras- 
tic purgative; it has been used as an hydra- 
gogue, and eramenagoguc*. Formerly it was 
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much employed in maniacal and melancholic 
affections. The fetid hellebore is principally 
thought of as an anthelmintic. Dose 9ft to 3ft. 

ilpACLEUM (gummiferum). Ammoniac. 

History. The plant which yields the gum 
ammoniac, is a native of the East Indies, and 
Africa. There seems to be some uncertainty with 
respect tp its precise character. The juice 
which exiudes spontaneously, or is occasioned 
to flow by incisions, hardens into a gum which is 
ammoniac. 

Qualities. The taste of ammoniac is a bitter- 
sweeJ.; its smell is faint, but not unpleasant; it 
is diffusible through water, which is its best 
medium for administration. The small masses 
of which it is composed are yellow exteriorly, 
but whitish when broken into. 

Medical properties. Expectorant, and deob- 
struent. In large doses purgative and diuretic ; 
as it is stimulating it ought, in general, to be 
avoided in those affections of the chest, which 
are attended by active inflammation. Dose 
to 3ft. 

IliRUDO (medicinalis). Medicinal leech. 

History. The species of leech used in niedi 
cine is brought principally to the London mar- 
ket from Norfolk ; several other counties also 
supply the markets, and many arc imported 
from France and Foitugal. They are collected 
in spring and autumn. 

Qualities. ‘ The body of the medicinal leech 
is about tliree inches long, tapering towards the 
head, composed of rings, and capable of being 
very much lengthened and contracted. The color 
of the back is dark olive.’ The belly is pale olive ; 
lho.se imported from the continent ‘ differ from 
English leeches ht having the belly of one uni- 
form color.’ 'I'he horse leech differs from the 
medicinal, in being entirely brown, or only 
marked with a marginal yellow line. The horsu 
leech is .said to cause more pain and irritation 
in drawing, and is therefore not in much use, 
excepting during a scarcity of the other species. 

Medical properties and uses of the leech are 
well known. 

lloRDM M (distichon). Barley. 

History, liarley has been said to be originally 
a native of Tartary. It is an annual plant, and 
extensively cultivated 

Qualities. When the husk of the barley is 
ground off, the pearl barley, as it is called, ap- 
pears in the form of small white grains, which 
are without any odor, and of a slightly sweetish 
taste. 

Medical properties. Demulcent and nutrient. 
Ad libitum. 

IluMULus (lupulus). Hop. 

History. Ilop is a perennial climbing plant. 
It is indigenous. The follicles of the plant are 
gathered about the middle of September ; it is 
these which are used. 

Qualities. Hops have a fragrant odor, rather 
narcotic, their taste is biiter, aromatic, and as- 
tringent. 

Medical properties. Narcotic and anodyne. 
A pillow of hops is often employed to ease the 
pain of rheumatic and nervous head-ache. Ijl’* 
Thomson, and others, are doubtful of its medi- 
cinal virtues. 9ft to 3ft. 
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IIydrahcyrum. Mercury, quicksilver. 

History, Mercury is fbund in several parts 
both of the north, and south of Europe, and on 
the western continent. It is found in its me- 
tallic state, combined with sulphur, and oxidised. 

Qualities, Mercury when pure and uncotn- 
bined is without smell or taste ; it is of a white 
color, and always in a state of semifluid ity (run- 
ning) at the common temperature of the atmos- 
phere. 

Medical properties. Mercury in its metallic 
state possesses no medicinal action, excepiiii^j 
that which may be connected with its mechanical 
properties. We have seen it check stercoraceous 
vomiting in a case of supposed intus-susception, 
but its modus operandi is not very evident. In 
pharmaceutical combination, it is most exten- 
sively employed. Dose to Jiv. 

Uyoscyamus (niger). Henbane. 

History, An indigenous and annual plant, 
which grows abundantly in Britain, by the road 
side, and flowers in July. 

Qualities, Its smell is strong and narcotic ; 
its taste somewhat mucilaginous with a slight 
degree of acrimony, which qualities are lost con- 
siderably by drying. The virtues of henbane 
are partly extracted by water, but completely by 
diluted alcohol. 

Medical properties. Narcotic. It is used in 
ydace of opium, in cases when circumstances 
forbid the use of the latter. Dose grs. r. to Bft. 

Hyssopus (officinalis). Hyssop. 

History, A perennial plant, growing wild 
in some parts of Germany; cultivated in our 
gardens, and flowering from June to September. 

Qualities, Hyssop leaves have an aromatic 
smell, and rather a pungent taste. The essential 
oil on which their qualities depend, rises with 
water and alcohol. 

Medical properties. Stimulant, and tonic, and 
expectorant ; but not much thought of or employ- 
ed. Dose Bj to 3j. 

Inula (helenium). Elecampane. 

History, Indigenous and perennial, growing 
in rich moist pastures, and flowering in July 
and August. It is cultivated in our gardens. 
The root is the part employed. 

Qualities, An aromatic smell slightly feetid, 
with a glutinous, saponaceous, and alternately 
aromatic bitter taste. Its virtues are extracted 
by water, and more completely by alcohol. 

Medical properties. Deobstruent and expec- 
torant, by some considered tonic. Dose Bj 
to jj. 

Iris (florentina). Florentine iris. 

History. Grows wild in some parts of the 
south of Europe, but cultivated in our gardens 
and flowers in May and June. The root is the 
part employed, which is principally imported 
from Leghoru. 

Qualities, Taste acrid, and somewhat bitter ; 
when dried, it gives out an agreeable violet odor. 

Medical proMtrtUs, Iris root when fresh is 
cathartic ; the dry root is nearly inert. It is prin- 
cipally employed as a perfume. 

Junipeuus (sabina). Savind) the leaf: (com- 
common juniper, the berry. 

History, Savine is an cvefgreen, from the 
Levant, but cutti> ated in our gardens ; it flowers 
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in May and June. Juniper is indigenous grow- 
ing on heaths and flowering in May. 

Qualities, Savine leaf has a strong smell, 
and a bitter hot taste; its qualities are given 
both to water and alcohol, as is the juniper which 
has a bitter taste. 

Medical properties, Savine is diaphoretic, 
anUielmintic, and emmenagogue; perhaps pos- 
sessing more directly the last mentionea influ- 
ence than most other substances to which the 
quality is ascribed. Externally it is applied to 
warts, &C. The juniper berries are diuretic and 
cordial: although the berry is principally em- 
ployed, all parts of the plant possess diuretic 
qualities. Dose Bft to 5ft. 

Kino. See Pterocarpus, 

Kuameria (triandria). Ralanhy root. 

History, A native of Peru, flowering princi- 
pally in October and November. It is the root 
and the bark of it that arc employed. 

Qualities, The taste is bitter and astringent, 
particularly the bark and external parts : its pro- 
perties are yielded to boiling water. Its color- 
ing part is especially extracted by alcohol. 

Medical properties. Powerfully astringent 
and stomachic. Externally applied it is styptic. 
Dose Bft to Bj. 

Lactuca (virosa). Strong-scented lettuce. 
(Saliva) garden lettuce. 

History, The strong-scented lettuce, is an 
indigenous and biennial plant, which grows on 
banks and among rubbisli, and flowers in July 
and August. The common lettuce is cultivated 
to a great extent in our gardens. 

Qualities, The odor of the strong-scented 
lettuce is narcotic, its taste Inttcr. The lactufi- 
rium which exudes from the garden lettuce when 
it is cut has likewise a narcotic smell, somewhat 
like opium. 

Medical properties. T.actuarium is narcotic, 
as is also the expressed juice of the strong scent- 
ed lettuce. Dose grs. v. 

L.\uris. (Cinnaniomum) cinnamon tree. 
(Cassia) cassia tree. (Camphora) camphor. 
(Nobilis) laurel. (Sassafras) sassafras. 

History. The ciunamou tree is a native of 
Ceylon, but is at present propagated in other 
parts of the East, and even of the West Indies. 
The honey cinnamon, the snake cinnamon, the 
camphor cinnamon, and the cahaite or tlic bit- 
ter astringent cinnamon, are tlie only four spe- 
cies, from a great many otliers, the bark of which 
is officially procured. 

The cassia tree is very similar to the cinnamon ; 
its bark is imported principally from China. 
Both the buds and the bark of this tree are em- 
ployed. 

The species of laurel which yields camphor is 
a native of Japan, and of North America, out the 
greater part of the camphor of commerce, comes, 
as we have already stated, from Dr. Thomson, 
from the Dryohalanops (which see). When pro- 
cured from the laurus camphora it is obtained 
by distillation. 

The bay tree is a native of the south of Europe, 
but is cultivated with us. The leaves and the 
berries are the parts used. 

The sassafras comes originally from the 
southern parts of North America ; it is cuUivat- 
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ed for use in Jamaica, and is reared even in our 
gardens as an ornamental shrub. It flowers in 
May and June. 

Qualities, Cinnamon has a very pleasant 
smell, and a taste slightly pungent; the last kind 
is exceedingly thin, and of a light yellow color. 
Cassia has a fainter odor than cinnamon, and a 
more pungent taste ; it is much thicker than cin- 
namon, and breaks shorter. Cassia buds more 
resemble the cinnamon in taste and smell. 
Cassia and cinnamon yield an essential oil by 
distillation. Camphor has a peculiar and very 
penetrating smell, and an unctuous feel. Water 
suspends, but does not dissolve it ; but alcohol, 
ether, and oils^ dissolve it. The bay leaves and 
berries have an aromatic astringent taste. They 
yield prussic acid by distillation. Sassafras wood, 
and bark, and root, have a sweetish, aromatic 
taste, and a somewhat fragrant smell. Water 
extracts the virtues of sassafras partially, alcohol 
completely. 

Medical properties. Cinnamon is astringent 
and cordial, and the cassia possesses the same 
qualities. Camphor is sedative and narcotic; 
in the first instance, and under some circum- 
stances, slightly stimulant and cordial. The 
leaves and berries of the bay are narcotic. Ur. 
Thomson tells us that ho has lately employed 
an infusion of them in impetiginous affections of 
the surface. Sassafras is stimulating, diaphoretic, 
and diuretic. Its virtues are, however, some- 
what uncertain: Dose of cinnamon grs. v. to 
Dj ; of camphor grs. v. to 3ft ; of the bay gr. 
i. to jft ; sa.ssafras to 3j. 

Lavandula (spica). Lavender. 

History. Lavender is a native of the south 
of Kurope, but cultivated with us, and flowering 
from Midsummer to Autumn. The flowers are 
cut when they begin to blow. 

Qualities. The odor of the lavender is agree- 
able, and the taste pungent and bitterish. Al- 
cohol extracts its virtues completely ; the oil is 
obtained by distillation with water. 

Medical properties. Stimulant. The oil, how- 
ever, of lavender is very little used, excepting in 
composition. Dose 9j to 3j. 

Leontodon (taraxacum). Dandelion. 

History. A common perennial plant, flower- 
ing from April to the latter end of August. The 
whole of the plant is employed. 

Qualities. Dandelion has a •bitter taste; it is 
without much smell. Its virtues are imparted 
to water more freely than to alcohol. 

Medical properties. Diuretic, deobstruent, and 
slightly aperient. It is not perliaps, in this 
country, appreciated equal to its merits. We 
have found it exceedingly sei^iccablc in indolent 
affections of the liver. Dose 3ft to 3j. 

Lichen (islandicus). Lichen. Iceland moss. 

History. This species of lichen is very com- 
mon in Iceland and in the northern parts of 
Germany; it grows upon heathy lands and upon 
stones. 

Qualities. The taste of Iceland moss is muci- 
laginous and bitter ; its bitterness is yielded to 
water; and, by boiling, its mucilaginous part is 
extracted. 

Medical properties. Demulcent and tonic. It 
has been much employed in phthisical aflections. 
Dose 3j to 5»j. 


The lichen orcella. Orchel, or litmus, or tuiti^ 
sole, which yields the argol of commerce, 
scarcely deserves to be considered as an article 
of the materia medica. 

Linum (usitatissimum) common flan 
(Catharticum) purging flax. 

History. This plant is supposed to have ori- 
ginally come from those parts of Egypt which 
are inundated annually by the rising of the 
Nile ; it now grows wild in England, and is ex- 
tensively cultivated. It flowers in July. Most 
part of the linseed used in commerce comes from 
the Haltic. The purging flax is an annual in- 
digenous plant which grows in dry meadows, 
and flowers from June to August. 

Qualities. The seeds of the common flax (lin- 
seed) are oily, and sweetish to the taste ; they 
are without smell, and of a brown shining color. 
The purging flax possesses a bitter subacrid 
taste, and is almost without any odor. Water 
extracts its virtue. 

Medical properties. Linseed is emollient and 
demulcent. Externally, the powder of it is 
used much in poultices. The purging flax is, 
as its name implies, cathartic ; but it is at pre- 
sent very little appreciated or employed. 

LYTiiRuivf (salicaria). Loosestrife. 

History. An indigenous annual plant, grow- 
ing principally in moist meadows; it flowers 
from .fuly till September. 

Qualities, it is without odor when dried, and 
has a slightly astringent taste. It yields its vir- 
tue to water. 

Medical properties. Astringent. Not much 
employed in this country. Dose 3j . 

Magnesia. See PuAUMAcy, and Chf- 

MISTRY. 

Malva (sylvestris). Common mallow. 

History. A perennial plant, very common in 
this country ; it grows on waste grounds, by the 
way side, and among rubbish. It flowers from 
May to August. 

Qufditics. Mucilaginous to the taste, and 
without much smell. Its mucilaginous part, 
which is its principal one, is given to water. 

Medical properties. Demulcent and emollient. 
Used principally in encmata. 

Mangamesium. Manganese. 

History, A grayish-white brilliant metal, 
which is principally found native, in a state of 
black oxide ; this oxide is met with abundantly 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, ami at Howth in 
Ireland. 

Qualities. The black oxide of manganese is 
often crystallised, and then it has a shining ap- 
pearance ; when it is amorphous it is without 
this appearance. Chlorine is evolved from it 
by mixing it.jwith muriatic acid. 

Medical projyertics. Only used for evolving 
oxygen, andf diffusing chlorine in rooms, hospi- 
tals, &c., in the way of fumigation. 

Manna. See Fraxinus. 

Marrubium (vulgare). Horehound. 

History. An indig^ous perennial plant, grow 
ing wild on road sides and waste grounds, and 
flowering in July. 

Qualities. Taste bitter ; odor aromatic, winch 
odor is a good deal dissipated by drying. 'H'*- 
virtues of the plant are given both 1<» water and 
to alcohol. 
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Ji/kdkal properties. Laxative, deobstruent, 
jureiic, and slightly tonic. It is used by some 
practitioners in pulmonary affections, and much 
employed in a candied state as a domestic 
nieSicine. Dose 3j. 

Mastiche. Mastich. Sec Pistacea, 

Matonia (cardamomum). Lesser cardamom. 
History. The plant producing the lesser 
cardamom seeds is a native of India. The seeds 
are imported into this country from Bengal. 

Qualities. The odor of the seeds is aromatic, 
and their taste of a spicy pungency. Their 
properties are given to water, but more com- 
pletely to alcohol and ether. 

Medical properties. Carminative and sto- 
machic; chiefly used in composition. Dose 9j. 
Mel. Honey. 

History. The nectaries of flowers afford honey, 
but the bees which collect it seem to impart 
something to it, although they do not change it 
into an animal substance ; the bee deposits the 
oney as a secretion from its body in the cells of 
its honeycomb. 

Qualities. The color of honey should be pale ; 
tJiat is thd best which is obtained from young 
bees and flows spontaneously from the comb. 
It is called virgin honey. The taste of honey 
is saccharine ; it has not much odor. 

Medical properties. Laxative, and externally 
detergent. Dose 3j to 

Melaleuca (cajuputi). Cajeput. The oil. 
History. The meluleucta leiicadcndion was 
generally supposed to furnish the cajeput oil ; 
but it is now considered the produce of a dif- 
ferent species. The tree which yields it grows 
in the Molucca Islands. The oil is obtained by 
distillation. 

Qualities. Cajeput oil is of a greenish color, 
bas a camphoric smell, and is pungent to the taste. 
H is soluble in alcohol, as are all volatile oils. 

Medical properties. Stimulant, antispasmodic, 
ind diaphoretic. It is often used externally to 
lase the pain of a carious tooth. 

Melissa (officinalis). Balm. 

History, Balm is a perennial plant which 
jrows wild on the Alps, and other mountainous 
iiluatioiis, and is cultivated in our gardens. It 


Mentua (viridis) spearmint. (Piperita) pep- 
permint. (Pulegium) pennyroyal. 

History, Spearmint is an indigenous and 
perennial plant, growing in marshy places, and 
flowers in August. Peppermint is also in- 
digenous and perennial, and likewise flowers iu 
August ; it grows in moist ' places. Penny- 
royal grows in heathy lands, as well as in moist 
meadows, and flowers in September. 

Qualities. Spearmint has an aromatic odoi, 
and a pungent taste. Boih alcohol and water ex- 
tract its virtues. Peppermint has a warmer and 
more pungent taste than the spearmint, and has a 
camphor impregnation. The pennyroyal is more 
like the spearmint in odor; its taste is also aro- 
matic and slightly camphoric. 

Medical properties. The mints are carminative 
and stomachic. Pennyroyal has been .supposed 
to be emmenagogue. Dose Dj to 3j. 

Menyantiies (trifoliata). Buckbean, or 
marsh trefoil. 

History. This is a common plant in marshy 
situations ; it is one of the most beautiful of our 
indigenous flowers; the flowers appear in June 
and July. 

Qualities. Buckbean leaves have an unplea- 
sant faint smell, and nauseous taste; their pro- 
perties are yielded to water. 

Medical itroperlies. Purgative and diuretic. 
It has been used in intermittent fever and in 
rlieumatic disorder. Dose 9j to 5j. ' 

Mezereon. See Daphne. 

Momordica (elaterium). Wild cucumber. 

History. A native of the south of Kurope ; it 
is cultivated in tins country, hut does not bear 
our severe winters. The fruit is gathered in 
September just before it ripens. 

Qualities. The juice, which is lodged in the 
centre of the fruit, and in which it appears that 
the virtues of the plant reside, is bitter to the 
taste, but nearly inodorous. 

Medical properties. Powerfully cathartic and 
hydragogue. A most useful medicine in some 
kinds of dropsies. Dose gr. Is to grs. iv. 

Morus (nigra). Mulberry. 

History. The mulberry tree is a native ot 
Persia, but it bears the cold of our winters, and 


lowers in the latter end of the summer. 

Qualifies. Balm, when fresh, has a pleasant 
Jniell, and a slightly aromatic taste. When dis- 
illed with water an essential oil is yielded. 

Medical properties. Slightly diuretic : princi- 
pally now used as an agreeable drink in febrile 
infections. Dose 3j. 

Menispermum (palmatum). Calumba. 

History. The menispermum palmatum of 
vV inslow is supposed to be the tree from which 
•iie Calumbo root is procured. It is a native of 
ij>e south of Africa. The roots are dug ur> in 
nie month of March. They are imporlea in 
transverse sections. 

Qualities. Taste very bitter and somewhat 
acrid. Odor aromatic. Water takes up its 
‘I'ialities, as does alcohol, but proof spirit the 
J?®*|completely. It yields a volatile oil by dis- 

Medieal properties. Tonic and stomachic/ It 
js one of the most useful of all the bitters,* Dose 

VoL. XIII. 


its fruit ripens in September. 

Qualities. Mulberries arc sweet and acidulous; 
they are without odor, and are of a deep red 
color. 

Medical properties. Laxative and refrigerant. 
Ad libitum. 

Moscul'S (moschiferus). Musk. 

History. Tlie animal from which the musk is 
obtained is an inhabitant of the mountainous 
parts of Asia. It is a timid solitary animal 
living among the rocks, and difficult to be taken 
The musk-bag is between tlie navel and the pre^ 
puce; and, in the adult animal, about two 
drachms of musk m a liquid state are found 
in it. 

Qualities. The odor of musk is quite peculiar, 
and is exceedingly durable ; its taste is rather 
bitter, and its color of a reddish brown ; it is 
partly soluble in hot water, more ca.^il) in alco- 
nol, and still more completely in ether. 

Medical properties. Antispasmodic. Dr. 
Tliomson thinks that its use in epilepsy is m-t 

2 1 ) 
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sufficiently appreciated. It has been much em- 
ployed in obstinate hiccup. Dose, grs. v. to 9j. 
Myristica (moschata). Nutmeg. 

History. The substance called nutmeg is the 
produce of a tree which grows in the Molucca 
Islands. The spice called mace is the involu- 
crum of the nut. 

Qualities. The nut has a fragrant odor and 
an aromatic Uiste. Its virtues are imparted to 
alcohol and ether. Mace is more pungent and 
bitter than the nutmeg itself. 

Medical proiyerties. Carminative, and in large 
doses narcotic. Dose grs. v. to 9j. 

Mykoxvlon (peruiferum). Peruvian balsam. 
History. The tree which yields the Peruvian 
balsam grows in the warmest parts of South 
America. It is called rjuinquin by the natives. 
The balsam which exudes after incisions are 
made in the wood is called white liquid bal- 
sam ; that which is principally employed in 
commerce is procured by boiling the twigs ot the 
tree in vvater. 

Qualities. Balsam of Peru has a fragrant odor, 
and a warm bitterish taste. Klher and alcohol 
dissolve it, the latter less readily. 

Medical ]) 7 'operties. Stimulant, tonic, and in 
some degree expectorant. It is used, us are 
some of the other balsams, in chronic discharges 
from mucous membranes. Dose f. 5B to f. 3j. 
Myriuia, Myrrh. A gum resin. 

History. It has not been hitlierto ascertained 
from what tree myrrh is obtained. ^Ve receive 
it from tlie Hast Indies. It seems to be an exu- 
dation from the plant which produces it. 

Qualities. Myrrh is in tin? form of tears, of a 
reddish yellow color. It has a fragrant peculiar 
odor and a pungent bitterish taste. It is hut 
partially soluble in wabT, ether, and alcohol. 

Medical properties. Stimuhuit anti expectorant. 
It has been supposed to be especially excitative 
of the uterine system, and therefore administered 
;ls an emmenagogue. It forms, likewise, an in- 
gredient in the compound iron mixture of the 
pharmacopeia. Dose DB tu 5j. 

M YU res (pimenta). 

History. The piiiienlo-trce is a native of the 
West Indies and South America. It is the fruit 
of the tree which is medicinally used. 

Qualities. Pimenta is aromatic to the taste 
and of an agreeable smell. It has been called 
all-spice, from its odor resembling tlie combina- 
tion of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg. 

Medical properties. An aromatic stimulant. 
But principally employed in medicine as an ad- 
junct in composition. .D(>se grs. v. to '3j. 
Nicotiana (tabacum). Tobacco. 

History. This is an annual plant; a native of 
America, but brought into Europe* nearly 300 
years ago. The leaves are the part of the plant 
employed. 

Qualities. Taste fetid and bitter ; the virtues 
of the plant reside in an essential oil. These 
virtues are imparted to water by infusion, and to 
alcohol. 

Medical properties. Narcotic and violently 
purgative, diuretic, and emetic. Its principal 
use in medicine is as an enema in cases of 
bowel affection complicated with hernia. Dose, 
internally, gr. B to grs. v. 

O7.F.A (Europsta). Olivo oil. 


History, The tree producing this oil is a na. 
tive of the south of Europe and north of Africa 
Its fruit is the olive, which is used at our tabled 
in an unripe state, steeped in salt. The olive 
oil is procured by expression from the ripe fruit 
Qualities. Oood olive oil is of a pale color* 
it is the lightest of the fixed oils ; it will not 
combine with water, and is but partially soluble 
in alcohol. 

Medical j^roperties. Aperient and demulcent 
and occasionally anthelmintic. Dose f. to 

.Tl* 

(ixMScus (asellus). Millepedes, or slaters. 
History. These insects are found on roofs of 
houses, and under stones in cold moist places. 
They are killed by the vapor of spirits, and are 
prcp.ared for use by enclosing them in a canvas 
bag in the steam of heated alcohol. 

Qualities. They have a fetid odor, and a 
nauseous, but sweetish, taste. 

Medical properties. Supposed to he expecto- 
rant, and useful in pulmonary affections, but at 
present very little esteemed. | 

Opium. See Hapaver. j 

Opoponax. See Hastinaca. ' : 

OiiKJANUM (vulgare). Common marjoram. 
(Marjorana). Sweet marjoram. 

History. The common marjoram is indigenous 
and perennial, it grows on chalky soils, and 
flowers from .Inly to September. The sweet 
marjoram is a native of l*ortugal, but is enhi- 
vated in our gardens. It also flowers from July 
to September. 

Qualities. The common marjoram has a pun- 
gent taste, considerably like lliyme. 'Die suirt 
marjoram i.s bitteri.sh and aromatic. The nic:!- 
jorains are treated by distillation, in order t'> 
procure their oil. 

Medical properties. Tonic and emmenagogue, 
but not much employed. Dose grs. v. to 3j. 
OsTiiEA (edulus). Oyster, shell. 

Histof'y. The oyster i.s a well-known fish 
which attaches itself generally to shelving rocks, 
but is placed artiticially in beds near llie sca- 
.shore. The shells are the only parts used ofil- 
cinally. 

Qualities. They are composed (the shells), of 
carbonate of lime and a membranous subsUuici\ 
.Medical properties. Antacid ; but, as they do 
not differ from other lime, their ratention is un- 
necessary. Dose 3i. 

Ovis (aries). Sheep. (Fat of mutton). 
History. The sheep is a very woU-knowii 
animal. It does not live at furthest beyond 
fourteen years, it delights in d.y and warm 
pastures, and is subject to diseases when ex- 
posed to damp. 

Qualities. Mutton fat, or suet, is not very 
dissimilar to other fat; it yields, however, olmc 
and margaritic acid. * . . ^ 

Medical properties^ Emollient. It is pnn- 
cipally employed to give consistency to oin 
ments and plasters/ 

Ovum. See Phasianus, 

Ox A LIS (acetosella). Wood sorrel leaves. 
History. This small perennial 
wild in our woods and meadows; it flowers 

‘"aXLf ’so™, b« . p,™, 

taste, and is without odor. The crysta 
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,ed from its expressed juice are called essen- 

salt of lemons. , . 

\Icdical properties. Refrigerant and antiseptic, 
libitum. 

^apaver (somniferum). White poppy, which 
[ds opium. (Rhoeas). Red, or wild, poppy. 
qistory. The white poppy is a native of the 
rmer parts of Asia ; iroin which it was 
bahly imported into Europe and England, 
s an annual plant, and flowers in July. The 
um of commerce is an exudation from the 
, gules of the plant, produced by incisions, 
the parts of the plant contain this juice, but 
s much more abundant in the capsules. The 

1 or wild poppy is indigenous, and grows 
Lindantly in corn fields and waste lands. It 
vvcrs in June and July. The capsuUis even of 
s species of poppy contain a small portion 
opium. 

Qualifies. The dried head of the white poppy 
without much either of smell or color. Boil- 
r water extracts its virtues, and the evaporated 
[nici has much of the opiate property ; it is, 
wover, much milder. The Turkey opium has 
pmarkably heavy narcotic odor, and a bitter 
II (rent taste. The East India opium is in 
lor inucli darker than the Turkey; it has an 
ipyreumatic smell, with a more nauseous, but 
s hitter, taste than the Turkey. It is not 
arly so strong as the latter. The active con- 
tuent of opium, together with the principles 
other mi^dicinal substances, we shall have 
speak of under the head of Pharmacy. We 
ly here say, generally, that diflereut parts of 
l; drug in question are acted on by alcohol, 
ler, and water. 

Medical properties. Opium is proverbially 
rcotic. it!<is used in almost all affections that 

2 characterised by violent pain, but its employ- 
^nt often requires to be very careful and re- 
ictive. The poppy is principally used in 
rup and extract. The red poppy is chiefly 
iployed as a coloring syrup, as the opiate vir- 
es of this root are very feeble. Dose of opium 
. i. to grs. V. ; of poppy extract grs. v. 
PASTI^ACA (opoponax). Opoponax. 

Histort/, The plant producing the gum resin 
lied opoponax is a species of parsnip, a native 

the south of Europe, and flowers in July, 
ie gum resiu is obtained by exudation from in- 
dons ; it is imported principally from the 
‘vant in tears or irregular lumps. 

Quulitie.f, Opoponax has a strong disagreeable 
lur and an acrid bitterish taste. It is not 
^olly soluble in water. Alcohol is not its 
oper menstruum. 

Medical properties. Antispasinodic and em- 
onagogue. Not much employed. Dose 9ft to 


l^riROLEUM. See Bitumen. 

I hasianus (gallus). Dunghill fowl. The 


Mistory. It has not been correctly ascertained 
5m what country this bird originally came. It 
‘s been said to have been brought from Persia 
*oui 500 years before the Christian era. It is 
n ■ officinal. 

wwa/i/iVf. The contents of the egg consi.sl of 
^ white, which is an insipid, glary, tenacious, 


fluid ; and the yolk, which has a bland oily taste. 
The shell is made up of carbonate of lime, phos- 
phate of lime, and animal mucus. 

Medical properties. The yolk is gently ape- 
rient, and was, at one time, much used in jaun- 
dice. The white is principally employed for 
clarification; and the shells are antacid. 

PiiYSETER (macrocephalus). Spermaceti. 

llistoiy. The species of whale from which 
the spermaceti of commerce is obtained is cha- 
racterised by a particularly large head. It is 
principally found in the South Seas. The ceta- 
ceum, or as it is vulgarly named spermaceti, 
is taken out from the cavity of the head, and 
purified by a long process. 

Qualities. Spermaceti when purified is white, 
insipid, and unctuous. It is only miscible with 
water by the medium of mucilage or yolk of egg : 
hot alcohol and ether dissolve it, but it sepa- 
rates upon cooling. 

Medical jfropertics. Demulcent and emollient. 
It is often administered as a vehicle of and ad- 
junct to opium in mitigating the pains after child 
birth. Dose 9j to 3ft. 

PiMFiNELi.A (anisum). Anise. The seeds. 

History. A native of the east, but cultivated 
in Europe, and even in this country for its seeds. 
The plant flowers in July. 

Qualities. Anise seed gives out an aromatic 
odor, and it has a warm sweetish taste. Its 
virtues arc imparted both to water and to al- 
cohol. 

Medical properties. Carminative; principally 
employed in composition and in the flalulencies of 
children. Dose Bfs to 9j. 

PiMOTO. See Myrtus. 

PiNUS (sylvestris) common turpentine. (Larix) 
Venice turpentine. (Balsamea) balsam of Ca- 
nada. (Abies) Burgundy pitch. 

History. The pinus sylvestris or Scotch fir 
is a common tree of the north. The larch tree, 
from which the Venice turpentine is procured, is 
a native of the south of Europe and Siberia. 
One species comes from America. The bal- 
samea which yields the Canada balsam is from 
the most northern parts of America, while the 
ahies or spruce fir, which gives the Burgundy 
pitch, comes from Europe, and the north of 
Asia; what is called oil of turpentine is pro- 
cured by distilling the resinous exudation from 
the tree, the resin itself being known by tlie 
name of turpentine. Common or yellow resin 
is the residue of the distillation. Tar is formed 
by slowly burning branches of the pine. \ e- 
iiice turpentine is procured from the larch tree 
by boring a hole into the tree, and sufTering 
the turpentine to flow. Canada balsam is ob- 
tained by incisions into the body of the pinus 
balsamea from which it exudes. Burgundy 
jMteh is also obtained by incisions into the tree 
which yields it, and the resin or Thus exudes 
spontaneously from the same tree. 

Qualities. The above several species of tur- 
pentine have all a great deal in common ; they 
are pungent to the taste, have a peculiar odor, 
and are completely dissolved in alcohol and 
ether, while their flavor only is imparted to 
water. The common turpentine is bitter and 
disagreeable to the taste, and of a strong odor; 

2 IJ 2 
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it is more opnquc than tlie other turpentines. 
Venice turpentine is of a less unpleasant taste 
and smell, of a yellowish color, and more 
iluid. The Canada balsam is whitish and more 
transparent. For the Chian turpeniine, see Pin- 
taeia. The oil of turpentine is hot add pungent 
to the taste. It is, when pure, without color ; it 
dissolves in sulphuric ether, but sparingly and 
wiih difficulty in alcohol. Tar has a strong 
odor, it is partly soluble in water, and is formed 
into the substance called pitch by inspissation 
from boiling. The resins are insoluble in water, 
hut entirely soluble in ether and alcohol. Their 
taste is acrid, and when they are heated they 
emit a slight turpentine odor. liurgnndy pitch 
is unctuous to the feel, is of a reddisli-brovvn 
color, and of a turpentine odor. 

Medical properties. Turpentine and its oils 
are stimulating and powerfully cathartic. They 
have also a strong action upon the kidneys. Oil 
of turpentine has lately been employed as an 
anthelmintic especially against the tape worm. 
Tar is used principally in chronic aflections of 
the skin, but Is not at present in much estima- 
tion. liurgundy pitch and the resins are prin- 
cipally confined to external use, and enter into 
the composition of ointm 'uts and plasters. Dose 
of die oil of turpentine, as an anthelmintic, f. 3j, 
for other purposes f. 5ft to f. 3j. 

Piper. (Nigrum) Black pepper. (Longurn) 
long pepper. (Cubeba) cubebs. 

Histori/. The black pepper plant is a native 
of the East Indies. Tiie pep)‘er itself is the 
berry of the plant, two crops of whicliare yield- 
ed, one in December, and one in July. Tlie 
white i)epper is the same berry gather, l when 
it is fully ripe and freed of its outer covering by 
maceration. The long pepper plant is also a 
native of the cast. The fruit is gatlicrod before 
it is ripe, and dried by the heat o!' the sun. Tlie 
cubebs plant is a native likewise of the east. 
Its fruit grows in clusters. 

Qiuilitii's. Black pepper is ptiiigent to the 
taste, and has an aromatic sir.ril. Its virtues 
arc parti lily given to water, and entirely to alco- 
hol and ether. The long pejiper lias an exceed- 
ingly hot flavor, with a weak aromatic smell. 
Tile o.i r of cubebs is agreeable and rather 
fragrant, but the taste is pungent and slightly 
bitter. 

Medical propertioi. Tire pcjrpers are gene- 
rally carminative. Cubebs is diuretic, and it 
has lately been administered in disebarges from 
the mucous raetnbranes both of the urinary or- 
gans, and the bowels. Dose of the pepper grs. 
V. to Dj, of the cubei-s i«r 5j. 

PUtiicia. (Tcrebintlnrs) Chian turpentine. 
(Lentiscus) nfia.stiche. 

History. The enian turpentine tree is a na- 
tive of Africa and the ea.st. It is cultivated for 
the turpentine in the islands of Chios and 
Cyprus. The ma.stiche tree is also cultivated, 
esjiecially in the island of Chios. 

Qualities. Chian turpentine is of a very pale 
yellow color : it does not materially differ from 
the other turpentines. See Pinus. Mastic is 
merely insipid ; when heated it gives out a fra- 
grant odor. It is soluble in ether, but not en- 
tirely in alcohol. 


Medical properties. The principal use ti» 
which mastic is put is that of dividing otli,j* 
medicines so as to make them more active; iv!. 
combination with aloes is said to be particularfJ 
useful in this respect. It is also employed to 
fill up the ’hollow of carious teeth. Dose an 
to 9j. 

Pix. See Pinus. 

Plumbum. Lead. 

History. Lead is a metal of a bluish-grav 
color : it is found native both in a metallic state 
and combined with oxygen in various propor- 
tions. The ore from which metallic lead is prin. 
cipally procured is Galena. 

Qualities. I.ead possesses considerable lustre 
wliich is soon lost when the metal is exposed to 
the air. It is almost without taste, and has rather 
an unpleasant odor, especially when rubbed. Jt 
combines very readily with oxygen. 

Medical properties. Lead in its metallic state 
has no medicinal properties. The white lead is 
prepared with vinegar, and has been described 
as an acetate, but is generally now considered a 
carbonate ; it is astringent; it is. called generally 
ceruse, and is principally employed for inflamed 
parts and old sores, l.itharge is also used an 
an external astringent ; it is prepared by exposintj 
metallic lead to heat and air so as to oxydisti 
tlie rnetal. Red lead or minium has been also 
employed, but is now seldom used. In this 
last preparation the lead is in the highest state 
of oxidisement. See Pharmacy and Cm;- 

MisniY. 

Poi.YGALA (senega). Seneka root. 

History. This plant grows wild in North 
America, esjiecially in Virginia; it is perennial. 
The root is the part employed. 

Qualities. It is the bari- of the root which 
contains tlie qualities of the drug ; which is 
pungent to the taste, but without much smell. 
Ahohol extracts the active matter of the rout, 
which is thrown down by the addition of water. 

Medical properties. Stimulant and expecto- 
rant. It is also diuretic and purgative. It ha< 
been cmyfloyed in low fever when the lui)';? 
are aflbeted, and in hydropic disorders. Bose 

Bj Bij. 

Polygonum (bistorta). Bistort wood, or 
snakeweed. 

JliUory. This plant is indigenous, growing 
principally in moist lands, and flowering m •hiot* 

Qufdilies, The taste of the root is rough an l 
austere ; it is inodorous. Water extracts its 
virtues. 

Medical properties. Powerfully astringent 
and tonic. Not at present in much use. Buso 
Bft to 3j. 

Poll HUM. See Allium. 

Potass* Nitkas. Nitrate of potass, nitre. 

History. This salt is found native on the 
suiface of soils in many countries; and it i>» 
prepared artificially by an imitation of nature, 
and exposing animal and vegetable substan^ 
to putrefy in conjunction with calcareous ear > 
nitric acid is one of the products which uni ^ 
with the potass, that is either generated or 
existent in the animal and vegetable matter e 
ployed. The sal prunelle of commerce is me 
nitre cast into moulds. 
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QualUUt, Nitre has a salt bitterish taste: it 
ig inodorous. It is completely soluble in boiling 
waieb hut insoluble in alcohol. When mixed 
with inflammable substances it detonates with 
heat. 

J^Jedical proj)erti€ft. Refrigerant and diuretic. 
An exceedingly good medicine in some forms of 
fever and inflammations. Dose 3ft to 3j. 
poTASSiE. Potash. Pearlash. 

History, This substance, which is an impure 
subcarbonate of potass, principally comes irom 
the Baltic and from America ; it is produced by 
burning the dried stems and branches of plants, 
and lixiviating the ashes or pouring water upon 
so as to dissolve and separate the alkaline 
product. 

Qualiiii‘s, Pearlash is of a spongy texture ; 
it is of a grayish or greenish color, and has a 
saline disagreeable taste. 

Medical properties. Vegetable alkalies are 
antacid, and diuretic, and lithontripiic, but tlie 
pearlash of commerce is too impure to employ 
or medicinal purposes. 

PoTASS.E SuLiuiAS. Sulpliatc of potass. See 

^lURMACY. 

Prunus (domcslica). Plum tree. 

Histori/. This tree is originally from Greece 
ind Asia; but it now grows wild in this cei^ 'ry, 
lOd flowers in the beginning of May. The 
Iried fruit is imported from the continent ; the 
•rench prunes are considered the best. 

Qualities. Tne taste of prunes is subacid 
infl sweetisli ; they are without much odor, ^^liey 
ire principally composed of saccharine and 
nucilaginous matter, and of malic acid. 

Medical properties. Laxative. They are princi- 
lally employed in the compo .ition of decoctions 
nd electuaries. 

Ptluocarpls (santalinus) red sanders wood, 
erinacea) kino. 

History. The red sanders tree is a*! native 
>f India, and grows to a great size. Its wood 
s brought to this country in large billets. The 
ree which yields the kino is said to be of Afri- 
an growth, and of the species of ptcrocarpus 
vhich is called crinacea. The kino generally 
not with in the shops is extracted from the 
lauclea ganibir ; but there seems to be consi- 
derable doubt in reference to this product and 
ts sotjrce. 

Qualitici. The red sanders wood is nearly 
nsipid, but has an aromatic odor. It is of a 
‘hghl rod color, which is yielded to alcohol 
nid ether, but not to water. Kino is without 
xJop, but is of a bitterish astringent taste, differ- 
ng accordincr to the part whence it’ comes. It 
s partly soluble both in water and alcohol. 
Medical properties. Red sanders wood is 
used as a coloring matter. Kino is a 
J^erful and useful astringent. Dose 3ft to 

PcLEGiuM. See Mentha. 

(ff»'analum). ‘ Pomegranate. 

History. The pomegranate tree is % native of 
of Europe and of Barbary: Its fruit 
oes not come to perfection when euUivated in 
gardens. 

Q^fuliUcs... The flowers which arc named ba- 
^uslines are of an elegant red color ; without 


much smell, and of a bitterish astringent taste. 
The bark possesses the same sensible qualities. 
Water extracts them. 

Medical properties. Astringent, and, accord- 
ing to some, anthelmintic. Dose, 3ft to 3ift. 

Pyrrturum. See Anthemis. 

Pyrus (cydonia). (Quince. 

History. This tree is a native of Crete, but 
is cultivated with us, and its fruit ripens in this 
climate. 

Qualities. Quinces have an austere Jicid 
taste. Their seeds are without odor, and have 
a slight bitterness. 

Medical properties. Aperient and demulcent. 
Ad libitum. 

(Quassia (simaroiiba). Sirnaruba batk and 
wood. (Kxcflsa). (Quassia. 

History. The sirnaruba or mountain damsou 
is a native of South America. (Quassia grows 
in Jamaica. It is the bark of the former and 
the wood of the latter which are in 

Qualities. Sirnaruba is bitter to the taste, and 
W'ithout much odor. Its virtues are given to 
water and alcohol. Qu;i sia is exceedingly bit- 
ter, and without odor. The bittern(?ss of quassia 
is imparted both to water and alcohol. 

Medical properties. Sirnaruba is tonic and 
astringent ; it has been used in intermittent fevers 
and dysen^ ry. (^ua-ssia is employed principally 
as a stomachic tonic. Dose of the sirnaruba 
3j to 5j ; of the quassia 3ft to 3j. 

(^UEiicus (infectoria) Gall. (Pedunculata) 
Oak bnrU. 

history. The galls of commerce are said to 
be from the infectoria species of oak. The galls 
are produced by the cyiiips qucrcus folii, a small 
hymcnoptcrous insect, puncturing the shoots of 
the young boughs, and depositing its eggs ; this 
puncture and deposit occasion an irritation which 
at length comes to form the excrescence called 
the gall. The oak is indigenous, and a well 
known tree. 

Qualities. Galls have a bitter and astringent 
taste. They are without smell ; they arc of a 
blackish or olive color, and their size varies from 
that of a pea to a liazel nut. They impart 
their properties to a certain measure of water 
and alcohol. Tlie bark of the oak is inodorous, 
and of an astringent taste; it yields its virtues 
both to alcohol and water. 

Medical properties. Galls are very powerfvdly 
astringent; they are principally employed as 
external remedies. Oak bark is astringent and 
tonic. Some have employed it in intermittent 
fevers, as a substitute for the cinchona bark. 
Dose of galls grs. v. to 3ft ; of the oak bark 
3ft to 3ft. 

Ruam.nus (calharlicus). Bucktliorn. 

History. An indigenous shrub, growing in 
hedges, and flowering in IMay and June. It is 
the berries which are used in medicine. 

Qualities. Buckthorn berries have a disagree- 
able,' rather faint smell, and a nauseous, acrid, 
and bitter taste. Their juice is green, or of a 
more purple dye if gathered late in the season. 

Medical properties. Powerfully cathartic 
Dose 3j to 5ij. 

Rheum (pal mat um) palmated rhubarb. 
(Undulatum) Waved-leaved rhubarb. 
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History, The rheum palmatum is a native of 
China ; in the shops three varieties of rhubarb 
are found, the Russian, the Turkey, and the 
East Indian ; the first two are ey^ently the 
root of the same species ; the East Ifidian rhu> 
barb has been thought a differeht ^ecies (the 
rheum undulatum) ; but we are informed by Dr. 
Rchman that the species is the ^ne with the 
others, but that there is less care in the prepara- 
tion. 

Qualities. Rhubarb has a peculiar odor, and 
a nauseous slightly astringent taste. The East 
Tndia rhubarb is more nauseous than the Tur- 
key, and has a stronger odor ; its powder is of 
a higher red. Turkey or Russian rhubarb is 
said to contain ‘ moi^ tannin, oxalate of lime, 
and resin ; the Chinese more extractive and 
gallic acid.’ Water, alcohol, and ether, are par- 
tial solvents. 

Medical properties. Rhubarb is purgative, 
stomachic, and astringent in different doses. 
From the analysis we should expect that the 
Chinese kind had more of the last quality. 
Dose 9ft to 3ft ; in smaller quantities as an as- 
tringent and stomachic. 

lliioDODENnKON (clirysantliuin). Yellow 
flowered rhododendrum. 

^History. This shrub is a native of Siberia, 
and flowers in J une and J uly. The leaves ar<^ 
the parts employed. 

Qualities. Taste astringent, and rather bitter ; 
almost without smell. Water extracts its vir- 
tues. 

Medical properties. Stimulant, narcotic, and 
diaplioretic. It has been used in rheumatism 
and gout Dose grs. v. to 9ft. 

Kiius (toxicodendron). Sumach, or poison 
oak. 

history. A deciduous, shrub, a native of 
North America. The leaves are the parts em- 
ployed. 

Qualities. Sumach leaves have a mawkish 
taste; they are without much smell. Their 
virtues are freely imparted both to water and 
alcohol. 

Medical properties. Naicotic. Dose gr. ft 
to grs. ij. 

Ricinus (communis). Common ricinus, pro- 
ducing the castor oil. 

History. This ])laiit grows in both the Indies, 
in (Jrcecc, and in Africa; its capsules contain a 
white oily kernel, from which the oil is extracted, 
both by expre.ssion and by boiling. The seeds 
are occasionally employed. 

Qualities. The gcnuiicj oil is viscid, and of 
a pale straw color ; it is without much smell, 
and occasions a slight sense of acrimony in the 
throat when swallowed. It is soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 

Medical properties. Mildly purgative. Dose 
f. 5ft u. I. Jj. 

Rosa (gallica) red rose. (Centifolia) da-^ 
mask rose. (Canina) wild dog rose. 

History, The red rose is a native of the south 
of Europe, but cultivated in our gardens, and 
flowering in .Tune and .Tuly. The native place 
of the damask rose is unknown, but it is much 
cultivated in our gardens. The dog rose grows 
wild in hedges. 


Qualities, The odor of the red rose is nc 
so fragrant as that of the damask species. Th 
taste of the petals is astringent and slightly hij 
pleasantly bitter. The odor of the damask ros 
IS exceedingly pleasant, and its taste rathe 
acidulous. The dog rose is employed for th, 
pulp of its fruit, or hip, as it is commonli 
called ; the petals are fragrant, but without muii 
of the quality which renders the cultivatec 
species u.sefui. 

Medical properties. The red rose is astrin- 
gent, and the Damask rose slightly laxative 
The pulp of the wild rose fruit is refrigerant, and 
perhaps sligh.ly aperient. Dose 9j to 3j. 

Rosmarinus (officinalis). Rosemary. 

History. A native of the south of Europe, 
but cultivated in our gardens ; it is perennial! 
The leaves and the tender tops are the strongejt 
parts of the plant. 

Qualities. Odor grateful ; taste pungent and 
aromatic. Alcohol extracts its virtues, whicl 
are only given out partially to water. 

Medical proper'ties. Stimulant, and emmena- 
gogue. Dose 9ft to 3ft. 

Rubia (tinctorum). Madder. 

History. Madder is a perennial plant, on- 
ginally fmm the Levant, but cultivated with 
The root is the part used both in dyeing and i 
mediyine. 

Qualities. The smell of madder is disagree 
able, but not very powerful ; its taste is ra- 
ther bitter. Water and alcohol imbibe its 
qualities. 

Aledicul properties. Emmenagogue. Dose 
3ft to 3j. 

lli/MEX (aquaticu.s) Water-dock, (acetosa) 
Common sorrel. 

History. Water dock is indigenous and 
perennial, growing by the sides of ditclies and 
rivers, and flowering in July and August. Com- 
mon sorrel is also indigenous and perennial, and 
flowers in June. 

Qualities. The root of water dock is inodor- 
ous, but the taste of it is highly austere. Its 
qualities are imparted to water. Sorrel loaves 
have very little smell, but an acidulous pleasant 
flavor. Boiling water extracts their properties. 

Medical properties. Water-dock is astrin^ci't. 
It has been used in cutaneous affections witli 
alleged success. Sorrel leaves are diuretic and 
refrigerant. Dose 9ij. 

Ruta (graveolens). Common rue. 

History. Thi.s is a native of the south of 
Europe, but much cultivated in our gardens ; d 
flowers in June and September. 

Qualities. The leaves of rue have a pcculw^’ 
odor and a bitterish penetrating toste. In*-'^ 
volatile quality is yielded to distillation by wau-^' 

Medical properties. Stimulating, and suppose 
to be emmenagogue. Dose 9fl to 9ij- 

Sabina. See Juniperus. 

Saccharum (officinarum). Sugar cane. 

History. The sugar cane is a native of 
the Indies. In the West Indies it is cul ij ^ 
very extensively; from this plant sugar i 
tained, first by expressing, then ^^oibegtne j 
Molasses is that part of the juice which aoc^ 

Sugar has a well known sweetness ^ 
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it is inodorous. Water and alcohol dissolve it 
in different proportions. The molasses or trea- 
cle has a peculiar odor, and a sweet empyreu- 
niatic taste ; it is viscid, and of a brown or black 
color. It is more soluble in alcohol than sugar. 

Medical properties. Laxative, particularly the 
raw sugar and the molasses. 

Sagapenum. Sagapenum. 

llisloi'y. The plant which furnishes this con- 
crete juice has not been ascertained; Wildenhow 
supposes it to be the ferula persica. 

Qualities, Sagapenum comes to us in large 
masses or in small tears; it is of a yellowish 
color, has a garlicky smell, and a taste not unlike 
assafoetida. Proof spirit is its best solvent. 

Medical properties. Antispasmodic and em- 
menagogue. Dose Dft to 3H. 

Salix (fragilis) crack willow. (Alba) white 
willow. (Cmprea) common willow. 

Historp. The crack willow is indigenous, 
growing upon river banks, and flowering in May. 
The white willow grows principally in woods, as 
does the species called caprea. It is the bark of 
the tree which is employed. 

Qualities. Willow bark is bitter to the taste 
and without odor. 

Medical properties. Tonic and astringent. 
Some have employed it in pulmonary affections 
of a phthisical nature. Dose 9ft to 3ft. 

Salvia (officinalis). Sage. 

liistorp. A perennial plant ; a native of the 
south of Europe, but cultivated in our gardens, 
and flowering in June. 

QuuHties. Sage has a fragrant odor, and an 
aromatic bitterish taste. The oil can be obtained 
hy distillation. 

Medicat properties. Carminative and aro- 
matic ; not so much in estiiuatioii as formerly. 
Dose 9ft to Dij. 

Samuucus (nigra). Common elder. 

History, This is a common indigenou.s plant, 
flowering in June, and ripening its berries in 
September. 

Qualities, Elder flowers have a faint smell 
and bitterish taste ; their qualities are imparted 
to water by infusion. The berries are almost 
without smell, but have a sweetish taste. The 
inner bark of the tree is inodorops also, and has 
a sweetish taste, followed by a degriiO of bitter- 
ness and acrimony. Water and alcohol extract 
their virtues. Dose grs. v. to 9j. 

Sapo. Soap. (Dutus) hard soap. (Mollis) 
soft soap. 

History, Soap is of two kinds — hard, which 
Js made of oil and soda ; soft, which is composed 
of oil and potassa. 

Qualities. Hard soap has very little smell, 
nnd a nauseous alkaline taste ; it is while (unless 
artificially colored) and of a firm consistence, 
water and alcohol are both partial solvents of it. 
boft soap principally differs from ihe hard kind 
*n being of a less firm consistence. 

Medical properties. Lithontriptic, diuretic, 
aperient. Soft soap is principally employed 
external uses. Dose 9ft to 3ft. 
Sarsaparilla, See Smila.v. 

bAssAFUAS. See Lanrus. 

Sc AM MON I A . See Convolvulus. 

boiLLA (maritima). Squill. 


History. Squill is a perennial plant, bulbous 
rooted, growing in the south of Europe and north 
of Africa. It flowers in April and May. 

Qualities. Squill has not much odor; its taste 
is biitcr^^rid, and nauseous. 

Medkal properties. Diuretic and expectorant. 
In large doses emetic. Dose as an expectorant 
gr.s. V. to grs. iij ; as an emetic 9ft to grs. xv. 

ScuopHULARiA (nodosa). Figwort. 

History. An indigenous plant, growing ir 
woods and under hedges, and flowering in July ; 
it is perennial. 

Qualities. The smell of the recent leaves is 
fetid, and their taste disagreeable and bitterish. 
Their virlucs are yielded to water. ,, 

Medical properties, diuretic tmd sedative. 
Very little used. " « 

Senega. See Pidygala. 

Senna. See Cassia. 

Serpentaria. See Aristolochia. 

Sevum. See Ovis. 

SiMARouRA. See Quassia. 

SiNAPis. (Alba) white mustard seed. (Ni- 
gra) common mustard. 

JHstory. The while mustard seed plant is in- 
digenous, and grows in fields and by road sides; 
it is annual, and flowers in June. The common 
mustard is also indigenous and annual,, Rnd 
flowers likewise in June. 

Qualities. Mustard sceii when entire has very 
little smell ; when bruised its odt)r is pene- 
trating, and taste pungent. The" seeds of the 
common mustard are rather more pungent than 
the other. 

Medical properties. Stimulant, diuretic, and, 
when externally employed, rubefacient. The 
whole seed of the white mustard has lately been 
employed extensively as a domestic medicine in 
cases of dyspepsia and torpid bowel. Dose 
3ij to 5ft. 

SiuM (iiodiflorum). Water parsnip. 

History. An indigenous and perennial plant, 
growing wild in rivers and ditches, and flower- 
ing in tlic beginning of August. 

Qualities. Nearly inodorous, and having a 
sweetish taste. 

Medical properties. Emmenagogue and diurc- 
retic. At presimt very little employed. Dose 
of the expressed juice, f. 5ij- 

Smilax (Sarsaparilla). Sarsaparilla. 

History. A native of the Spanish West In- 
dies, flowering in July and August. It is the 
root which is employed medicinally; but it is 
the bark of the root in which the efficacy resides. 

Qualities. Taste mucilaginous, and slightly 
bitter; scarcely any odor. Its qualities are 
yielded in different proportions to water* and 
alcohol. 

Medical p7'operti(S. Demulcent and diuretic. 
It has been much employed in syphilitic and cu- 
taneous affections. Dose 9j to 3]. 

Soda (Impnra). (’arbonale of soda, barilla. 

History. Soda is found native in the form of 
a carbonate, in several parts on the surface of 
tlic earth ; hut the greatest part of tliat employed 
in commerce is extracted from the aslics of some 
species of the tilgtc. What is called kelp is the 
carbonate of soda obtained by burning the sea 
wrack. 
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Qualities. Barilla when good is of a grayish 
color ; it is \vithout much odor, but has a sliarp 
alkalescent taste. ^ 

Medical properties. Antacid, diuretic, and 
lithontriptic; but the barilla is only employed 
as one of the substances to furnish the pure car- 
bonate or subcarbonate of soda. See Phar- 
macy. 

SoDJE Murias. Muriate of soda. Common 
salt. 

JJistofy. This salt is found abundantly in 
nature, but it is generally mixed with earths and 
other ingredients. The ocean owes its saline 
taste to the presence of this salt. 

Qualities. Pure salt is without odor, and its 
saline taste is without bitterness. It is soluble 
freely in water. 

Mcdicai properties. Anthelmintic and stoma- 
chic. . It is supposed to assist digestion in a very 
considerable degree. Dr. Paris, in his work on 
diet, highly lauds it on this score. Dose 9j to 

3j. 

Soda-'. Suiiboras. Subborate of soda. Borax. 

History. Borax is found in an impure state 
in l^ersia and Thibet ; in this state it is called 
tincal. 

Qualities. Inodorous, with taste slightly sa- 
line. When purified it is in large white masses. 
Boiling water dissolves it more freely, and in 
greater proportions than cold water. 

Medical properties. Refrigerant and detergent. 
It is only used as a local or external applica- 
tion, and is much employed in the aphthae of 
children. 

*Suu;E Sulphas. Sulphate of soda. Glauber's 
salt. 

History. This salt is found native in several 
parts mixed with other matters ; but the greatest 
part tliat is used is manufactured. 

Qualities. Taste saline and bitter, inodorous. 
Soluble in water to a considerable extent. 

Medical properties. Purgative; but not so 
much used as formerly on account of its dis- 
agreeable taste. See Pharmacy. 

Solan UM (dulcamara). Woody nightshade. 

History. Indigenous, growing in hedges, and 
flowering in July. The berries ripen in the be- 
ginning of October. 

Qualities, llie taste of the twigs, which are 
the parts employed, art both bitter and sweet; 
hence its name, bitter-sweet. They impart their 
virtues to boiling water. 

Medical properties. Narcotic and diuretic. It 
has been employed in several forms of cutaneous 
disorder. Dose 3j to 

SoLiDACO (virga-aurea) goMen rod. 

History. An indigenous perennial plant, 
growing in woods and upon heaths. It flowers 
from July to September. 

Qualities. Odor aromatic ; taste rather as- 
tringent. The leaves impart their qualities to 
boiling water. 

Medical properties. Slightly astringent and 
lithontriptic. Dose 9ft to 3j. 

Spartium (scoparium) broom. 

History. Indigenous, growing on dry lands, 
and flowering in June. 

Qualtlies. The tops, which are the parts used, 
have a disagreeable smell and bitter taste. Their 


qualities are given both to M^ater and alcohol. 

Metti cal properties. Diuretic and cathartic. 

Dose 911 to 3j. 

Spiuelia (raarilandica) Indian pink. 

History. A perennial plant growing wild in 
the lower parts of North America. It flowers in 
July and August. 

Qualities. The root, which is the part em- 
ployed, is bitter to the taste; its virtues are im- 
parted to boiling wafer. 

Medical properties. Anthelmintic; princi- 
pally useful in expelling the round worms. 
Dose 9ft to 3j. 

SpiRiTus ViNi. See Chemistry and the ar- 
ticle Alcohol, and Pharmacy. 

Spongia (officinalis) sponge. 

History. Sponge is principally found in the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas. It is usually at- 
tached to the bottom of rocks ; it was formerly 
supposed to be a vegetable production, but it is 
now admitted to be an animal of the class zoo- 
phytes. 

Qualities. Color brown, texture light and 
porous, absorbing fluid in which it is immersed. 

Medical properties. Alterative when burnt, 
and useful in some glandular tumors. Its virtues 
are supposed to be referriblc to the quantity of 
iodine it contains. Dose 5ft to 3i[j. 

SrAr.AOMrns (cambogioides). Gamboge. 

History. The tree furnishing this gum resin 
is a native of the kingdom of Siam and ('ey Ion; 
in the former place the inhabitants obtain the 
gamboge by breaking the leaves and young 
shoots ; but in Ceylon it is extracted from the 
wood of the tree, by incisions, at the commence- 
ment of flowering. 

Qualities. Gamboge has no smell, and very 
little taste ; it is of a bright deep yellow color. 
It is almost entirely soluble in water, if the water 
be impregnated with an alkali. Alcohol and the 
alkalies are also solvents of gamboge. 

Medical properties. Powerfully cathartic and 
hydnagoguc. Dose grs. ij to 9ft. 

Stannum. Tin. 

History. In some places, as in Cornwall, 
this metal is found native in great abundance; 
it occurs both in its metallic stale and combined 
with oxygen. »'* 

Qualities. Rather disagreeable taste, and a 
peculiar odor, especially when rubbed. It shows 
considerable lustre when first exposed to the 
air, which by this exposure is soon lost. 

Medical properties. Anthelmintic. Dose 3i 
to 5ij. 

Staphisagria. See Delphinium. 

Styrax (officinale) storax balsam. (Benzoin) 
benzoin. 

History. The storax tree is a native of the Le- 
vant, and flowers in July. The balsam is pro- 
cured by incisions made in tiie bark. The ben- 
zoin, or benjamin tree, grows in Sumatra; the 
balsam is also obtained from this tree by incisions. 

Qualities. Storax has a fragrant smell and an 
aromatic taste. Its color is reddish-brown- 
Water dissolves it partly; alcohol and ether 
completely. Benzoin balsam has but little las e, 
but emits a vt?ry pleasant smell. Alcohol an 
ether readily dissolve this balsam also. 

Medical properties. Storax is slightly expeo 
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torant. Benzoin perhaps more so. Dose 3A. 
SucciNUM. Amber. 

History. Amber is a vegetable substance dug 
out of the earth, or found upon the sea shore 
in Polish Prussia and Pomerania. The greater 
part of what is imported into this country comes 
from the Baltic. 

Qualities. Amber is without much taste or 
smell, unless rubbed or heated, when it emits 
an agreeable odor. ' It is generally of a yellow 
or brown color. It is insoluble in water, and 
only partly soluble in alcohol. 

Medical properties. • Antispasmodic ; but 
scarcely now employed. • Dose 3ft to 3j. 
Sulphur. 

History. This substance is found native in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes; but the sulphur of 
commerce is principally extracted from pyrites. 

Qualities. Sulphur is of a bright yellow color, 
has a peculiar odor, especially when heated, and 
is without much taste. The roll sulphur is crys- 
tallised. Sublimed sulphur is in the form of 
powder. Sulphur is insoluble in water, but so- 
luble in a small degree in alcohol and ether. 

Medical properties. Laxative and diaphoretic. 
Specific in scabies. It is, perhaps, more useful 
as an alterative aperient than is generally sup- 
posed in the regular practice of medicine. Dose 
3ft to 3ij. 

SuPERTARTRAS PoTASSJE (impurus) tartar. 
(Purus) crystals of tartar. Cream of tartar. 

History. Tartar is the saline extractive mat- 
ter which is deposited from new wine on the 
sides of the cask or bottle in which it is kept. 
When purified (which is effected by boiling, 
filtering, and crystallising) it is the cream of tartar 
of commerce. 

Qualities. Cream of tartar is a bi tartrate of po- 
tass. It has an acid roughish taste, and is so- 
luble in thirty parts of its weight of boiling 
water. 

Medical properties. Purgative, diuretic, and 
refrigerant. Much used in dropsy. Dose f 3j 

Sus (scrofa). Hog; the fat; hog’s lard. 
History. The hog is a well known animal, in- 
habiting most parts of temperate regions. The 
wild hog and that which is domesticated are va- 
rieties of the same species. It is the Tat which 
is employed for medicinal purposes. 

Qualities, Good lard is very white, without 
much smell or taste ; it is insoluble in water, 
alcohol, or ether, but capable of combination 
with the alkalies in the form of soap. 

Medical properties. Emollient; but princi- 
pally employed in the composition of ointments 
and plasters. 

Swieteria (febrituga). 

History. A native of tlie East, It is the 
hark of the tree which is employed in medicine. 
The bark of the species of swietenia, called ma- 
hogany, has likewise been employed medicinally. 
Ihis tree is from the West Indies. 

Qualities, Febrifuge. Swietenia is pleasantly 
hitter and astringent to the taste ; it is of a grayish 
color without, but breaks of a light red color. 
The bark of the mahogany tree is very astringent 
and bitter. Water, when boiling, extracts the 
Virtues of these barks. 
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Medical properties. Tonic and astringent. 
Both these barks have been used as substitutes 
for the Peruvian bark ; but they are not much 
employed in Britain or in Europe. Dose 
to 3j. : 

Tamarindus (Indica). Tamarind. 

History.- The tamarind tree is a native of 
both the Indies ; it is also found in Egypt and 
Arabia. The part employed is the fruit or pulp 
artificially prepared. 

Qualities. Tamarinds have an agreeable acid 
taste. They contain citric, and malic, and tar- 
taric acid, with supertartratc of potass. 

Medical properties. Refrigerant and laxative. 
Resinous purgatives are rendered milder by their 
admixture with tamarinds. 

Tanacetum (vulgare). Tansy. 

History. Tansy is indigenous and perennial. 
It grows wild by road sides and on the borders 
of meadows, and flowers at the end of June. 
The leaves are the parts employed, sometimes 
the seeds. 

Qualities. Taste acrid, and rather bitter, 
slightly resembling camphor. Smell, strong and 
peculiar. Water and alcoliol extract its virtues. 

Medical propertus. Tansy leaves and seeds 
are considered tonic and vermifuge. An infusion 
of tansy has been recommended and employed 
to prevent the recurrence of gout. Dose 3ft to 3j. 

Teucuium (roarum) common marum. 
(Chameedrys) wall germander. 

History. Marum, or Syrian masticb, is a na- 
tive of Spain and Syria, and cultivated in our 
gardens. The wall germander is indigenous, 
and shoots out on old walls, flowering in June 
and July. 

Qualities. Marum is very pungent in its 
smell, readily exciting sneezing when rubbed 
between the fingers and held to the nostrils. 
The taste is bitterish and aromatic. The recent 
leaves of the wall germander are aromatic and 
pleasantly bitter ; they lose their smell by drying. 

Medical properties. The marum is errhine. 
The germander has been used as an einmenagogue, 
and as a stomach tonic. Dose Bft to 3j. 
Tolutanum (balsamum). Tolu. 

History. The tree which yields the balsam 
of Tolu is a native of South America. It has 
been ascertained to be the same from which the 
Peruvian balsam is procured ; the lolu balsam 
being the white Peruvian balsam hardened hy 
exposure to the air. The tolu balsam flows from 
incisions made in the bark during the hot season. 

Qualities. This balsam has an exceedingly 
agreeable smell, and an aromatic sweetish taste. 
It is of a yellowish-brown color, rather inclining 
to red. It is soluble in alcohol, and yields a 
small portion of volatile oil by distillation witli 
water. 

Medical properties. Stimulant and expecto- 
rant. Rather less irritating than the other bal- 
sams. Dose Bft to 5ft. 

Tormentilla (erccta). Tormentil. 

History. This is a common plant in woods 
and on lieatbs, and flowers in June and July. 
It is the root that is employed. 

Qualities. An aromatic austere taste, and a 
slightly aromatic odor. It is knotty, and exter 
iially blackish, breaking reddish. 
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Medicid ^.properties. Astringent. More de- 
serving of credit than many other substances that 
are used for the same purposes. Ddfe 3{l to 3j. 

Triticum (hybernum). Wheat. Starch. 

History. Wheat was first cultivated in Sicily, 
but whence it came into Europe does not seem 
to have been ascertained. The spring wheat is a 
variety. Starch is the fecula of wheat. 

dualities. Starch is without smell or much 
taste. It is insoluble in cold water, alcohol, and 
ether. Boiling water dissolves it. 

Medical properties. Emollient; used princi- 
> pally in enemas. 

Tussii.ago (farfara). Colts- foot. 

History. This is an indigenous plant, growing 
wild in moist situations, and flowering in Marcii 
and April ; the leaves soon appear after the 
flowers. These last are the parts principally 
employed. 

Qualities. The taste of the colts-foot leaves is 
mucilaginous and subacid. When dried they are 
without smell. 

Medical properties. Demulcent and mildly 
expectorant. 

Valeriana (officinalis). Valerian. 

History. An indigenous perennial plant, and 
flowering in June. One variety of valerian grows 
in marshy and woody parts, another in high and 
open ground. 

Qualities. The root, which is the part em- 
ployed, has a strong unpleasant smell, and a bit- 
terish warm subacrid taste. It yields its virtues 
to water when boiling, and to alcohol. 

Medical properties. Antispasmodic and stimu- 
lant. Some have employed it as an anthelmintic. 
Dose, 3{\ to 3j. 

Veiiatrum (album). White hellebore. 

History. Tliis plant is a native of Italy, 
Greece, and Germany ; it is cultivated in our 
gardens, and flowers in July. 

Qualities. The root, when recent, has a strong 
disagreeable smell, and a bitterish acrid taste. 
The odor is dissipated by drying. The external 
appearance of it is of a yellowish-gray. 

Medical properties. Violently purgative. Not 
at present in much use internally. It is em- 
ployed externally as an errhine, and is powerful. 
Dose, gr. i. to ij. 

Veronica (beccabunga). Brooklime. 

History. This plant i.s perennial and indige- 
nous, common in ditches and rivulets. Itflow'ers 
at the latter end of July. 

Qualities. The leaves of brooklime have a 
bitterish taste, slightly astringent. They are 
v/ithdut odor. 

Medical properties. Antiscorbutic, but not in 
much repute. 

Viola (odorata). Violet. 

History. Perennial and indigenous, growing 
in shady places, and flowering in April. 

Qualities. V^iolet flowers have an agreeable 
smell, and a slightly bitter taste. They yield 
their properties to boiling water. 

Medical properties. laxative, and, according 
to some, pectoral and anodyne. Dose Bft. 

ViTis (vinifera). (Jommon vine. Beiries. 

History. The vine grows in most temperate 
regions. It is cultivated in several parts of Eu- 
rope for the purpose of making wiae with its 


berries ; but in England the grapes or berries of 
the vine are very little used but for eating. There 
are several varieties of the vine. 

Qualities. Grapes are sweet and subacid to 
the taste. Raisins, which are dried gi*apes, are 
generally sweeter than the first berry. 

Medical properties. Grapes are aperient and 
slightly diuretic. Raisins are more laxative than 
the grape ; they are principally employed in com- 
position. 

ViNUM. Wine. See Fermentation, Che- 
mistry, and Wine. 

Ulmus (carnpestris). Elm, the bark. 

History. The elm tree is indigenous. It 
flowers in March and April, and the leaves sub- 
sequently unfold themselves. 

Qualities. Elm bark has a slightly bitter mu- 
cilaginous taste, and but very little odor. Its 
qualities are given to boiling water. * 

Medical properties. Diuretic. Some have em- 
ployed it in leprous affections. Dose 9j to 3j. 

IJvA Ursi. See Arbutus. 

W iNTERiA (aroniatica). Winter’s bark. 

History. Tlie tree from which this bark is 
procured was discovered by captain Winter in 
the straits of Magellan. The bark was used by 
him as a spice. 

Qualities. The odor of this bark is aromatia, 
and its taste liot and spicy. It yields a volatno 
oil in distillation witli water. 

Medical properties. Carminative and sto- 
machic. Canella alba is frequently used for it 
Dose Dj to 3 B . 

ZiNCDM. Zinc. Calamine. Tutty. 

History. This metal is found in its metallic 
state in the ore called blende, and under severul 
degrees of oxidation. The ore of zinc called 
calamine is an article of the materia inedira in 
itself; it is found abundantly in several counties 
of England . 

Qualities. Metallic zinc, when rubbed between 
the lingers, gives out a very peculiar odor ; its 
color is wiiite, with a slight shade of blue; it 
brc?aks lamellated and shining. Calamine aji- 
pears in the form of reddish-yellow lumps, and 
IS without metallic lustre. Tutty, which is ati 
impure oxide of zinc, is of a brownish color, and 
breaks with a smooth fracture ; it is inodorous, 
and without much taste. 

Medical properties. Calamine is used as an 
absorbent earth. The oxides are employed as 
tonics and antispasrnodics, and externally as 
astringents and stimulants. Dose of the oxide 
of zinc grs. iij to 9ft. 

ZiNZiBER (officinale). 

History. A perennial plant, a native of the 
East Indies, but now cultivated in the 
India Islands, where it flowers in September. 
The black ginger is the root scalded in water 
before being dried in the ^un. The white con- 
sists of the best pieces scraped and washed with 
care, without being subjected to boiling water. 

Qualities.. Ginger has rather a fragrant sniell, 
and a hot aromatic taste. Water, alcohol, and 
ether, extract its virtues ; and it yields a volatue 
oil by distillation. 

Medicinal properties. Carminative, siimuian , 
and sialagogue. Principally employed in com- 
position. Dose 3ft to 9j. 
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The principal writers on the materia medica 
are, of the most modem — Paris, Duncan, Thom- 
son, Gray, and John Murray. Preceding them, 
Cullen and Lewis. Woodville’s Medical Botany, 
as far as it goes, may be considered a useful 


MATF/RIAL, adj, & n. Fr. materiel ; 

Matk'rialist, w. ». Ital. matcriale ; 

Matf.rjai/ity, Latin materialise 

Mate'rially, adv. >Consisting of, or 

Mate'rt ALNESS, 71. s. pertaining to, 

Matf/riate, adj. matter; corpo- 

Materia'tion, n. s. J real ; weighty : 
important ; essential (taking to before the sub- 
ject of relation) ; not formal : the substance or 
basis of. formation ; constituent part; generally 
used as a n.s. in the plural. A materialist is 
he who argues for the existence of material 
substances only : materiality, and materialness, 
corporealness: materiate, composed of matter: 
materiation, the act of forming it. Se<4 Mat- 
ter. 

All this coneerncth the customs of the Irish very 
ynateriallii ; as well to reform tliosc which sire evil, 
as to eoiifirm and continue those which are goo<l. 

Speui^cr <»?i Ireland. 

What part of the world soever we fall into, the 
ordinary use of tins very prayer hath, with equal 
conlinuanoc, accompanied the same, as one of the 
prin(!ipal and most material duties of honour done to 
Christ. I looker. 

'I'hc question is not, whether you allow or disallow 
that book, neither is it material. WhiUjift. 

lie would not stay at your petitions made ; 

His business more material. 

Shakspeare, Winter*s Tale. 

That these trees of life and kno'vledgc were wo/c- 
rud ir&is, though figures of the law and the gospel, 
it is not doubted by the most religious and learned 
writers. lialeiyU. 

The West-Indians, and many nations of the 
Africans, finding means and nvtierials, have been 
taught, by their own necessities, to pass rivers in a 
boat of one tree. Id. 

It is more difficult to make gold or other metals 
less ponderous and less materiate, than to make silver 
of lead or quicksilver, both which are more ponde- 
rous than silver ; so that they need rather a degree of 
fixation than any condensation. Baron, 

JVeither is this a question of words, but infinitely 
material in nature. Id. Natural History. 

When wc judge, our minds we mirrors make. 

And as those glasses which material l)e, 

Forms of nuiterial things do only take, 

For thoughts or minds in them w’e cannot see. 

Davies, 

Considering that corporeity could not agree with 
this universal suhsistent nature, abstracting from all 
materiality in liis ideas, and giving them an actual 
subsistence in nature, he made them like angels, 
whose essences were to be the essence, anti to give 
existence to coiqmreal individuals ; an<i so each idea 
was embodied in every individual of its species. 

Dip;hy. 

That lamp in one of the heathen temples the art 
of man xni^t make of some such material as the* 
stone asbestus, which Ireing once enkindled will burn 
without being consumed. Wilkins. 

Intending an accurate enumeration of medical 
materials, the omission hereof affords some proba- 
bility it was hot u.'jcd by iKe ancients. Browne. 


materia medica. Murray's Apparatus Medicami- 
num a voluminous and elaborate work. 
Hermahn's Cynosura has enjoyed reputation; 
and Dr. Alston's, though not perhaps equally 
satisfactory, is a learned work. 


Creation is the production of all things out of 
nothing ; a formation not only of matter but of form, 
and a materiation even of matter itself. Id. 

J do not mean, that any thing is separable from 
a body by fire that was not materially pre-existent in 
it. Boyle, 

The materials of that building very fortunately 
ranged themselves into that delicate order, that it 
must be a very great chance that parts tfiem. 

Tillotson. 

As for tlic more material faults of writing, though 
I see many of them, I want leisure to amend them. 

Dry den. 

He was bent upon making Memmius a vuiterialist. 

Id. 

1 shall, in the account of simple ideas, set down 
only such as are most material to our present pur- 
pose. Locke. 

Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, 
are suggested to the mind only by sensation and re- 
flection. Id. 

Male souls are diversified with so many eharacters, 
that the world has not variety of niaieriab sufficient 
to furnish out their different inclinations. 

Addison s Sj)ectator, 

David, who made such rich provision of materials 
for the l)uilding of the temple, because he had dipt 
his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a stone 
in that sacred pile. South. 

'I’hough ail ill intention is certainly sufficient to 
spoil ami corrupt an act in itself maferially good, 
yet no good intention whatsoever can rectify or 
infuse a moral goodness into an act otherwise evil. 

Id. 

In this material point, the constitution of the 
English government far exceeds all others. Swift. 

Such a fool was never found, 

W ho ])ulled a palace to the ground, 

Drily to h-ave tlie ruins made 

DIaterials for an house decayed. Id, 

In modest mediocrity, content 
With base materials, sat on well-tanned hides. 
Obdurate and unyielding, glassy smooth, 

W ith liere an<l there a tuft of crimson yarn. 

Or searlct crewel, in the cushion fixed, 

If cushion might be calU^d, what harder seemed 
I'han the firm oak, of which the frame was formed. 

Cou^per, 

Materialists, a sect in the ancient church, 
composed of persons, w’ho being prepossessedwith 
that maxim in the ancient philosophy, Ex nihilo 
nihil fit, ‘Out of nothing nothing can arise/ 
had recourse to an internal matter, on which they 
supposed God wrougdit in the creation, instead 
of admitting God alone as the sole cause of the 
existence of all tilings. Tertullian vigorously 
opposes the doctrine of the materialists, in his 
treatise auainst llermogenes, who was one of 
their number. 

Mateiuamsts is also a name given to those 
who maintain that the soul of man is material ; 
or that tlie principle of perception and thought is 
not a substance distinct from tlie body, but the 
result of corporeal organisation. See Metaphy- 
sics. There are others called by this name, who 
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have inaintfl|i||ed that there is nothing but matter 
in the un|jMe, and that the Deity himself is 
material. cWfe Spinoza, 

MATEIl'NAL, ? I*V. matemel ; Latin 
Mater'nity, 5. i matermilis, mater^ Mo- 
therly ; befitting or pertaining to a mother ; fond ; 
kind : maternity, the relation or character of a 
mother. 

The bal)e had all that infant care beguiles, 

And early knew his mother in her smiles : 

At his first aptness the matermU love 
^ Those rudiments of reason did improve. Dryden. 

. In such a palace Aristaeus found 

Cyrene, when he bore the plaintive tale 
Of his lost bees to her maternal ear. Cowper, 
Though witli her head discrownetl. 

And nale, but lovely, with maternui grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no re- 
lief. Byron, 


M A T I C S. 

MATERNUS de Cilano (George Christian) 
a learned Hungarian, born at Presburg. jjg 
wrote, 1. De Terr® Concussionibus. 2. De 
Causis Lucis Borealis. 3. DeMotu Hurnorum 
progressive Veteribus non ignoto. 4. De Sa- 
turnalium Origine ot celebrandi Ritu apud Ro- 
manos. He died at Altena in 1773. 

MATHAM (James), an engraver of consider- 
able eminence, born at Haerlera in 1571. After 
the death of his father, Henry Goltzius, a cele- 
brated painter and engraver, married his mother. 
From bis father-in-law be learned the art of 
engraving. To complete his studies, he went to 
Italy, where he engraved a considerable numher 
of plates. On his return, he worked under the 
eye of Goltzius, and produced many very val- 
uable prints, after his manner, in a clear, free 
style, and winch are greatly esteemed. , 


MATHEMATICS, 


MATHEMATTCS, n. s. Lat. mathemaii- 
Mathemat'ical, feus; Gr. paOrifia- 

Mathemat'ically, \ TiKti . The sc ience 

Matuematjc'ian, n.s. i of quantity and 

JVIatiie'sis, 71 . s. J number. See be- 

low. Malliesis is the doctrine of the mathema- 
tics : mathematician, he who studies or is a pro- 
ficient in them. 

If a man’s wits be wandering, let him study the 
fnathematics ; for in (hunonstrations, if his wit he 
called away never so little, he must begin again. 

Bacon, 

The mnlhematicks and the inctaphysicks 
Fall to them, as you find your stomach serves you. 

Shakspeare, 

Mathematics is a ballast for the soul, to fix it, not 
to stall it ; not to jostle out other arts. Fuller. 

'The Fast and W est 
L'pon the globe, a mathemutick point 
Only divides : tlius happiness and misery, 

And all extremes, arc still contiguous. 

Denham. 

It is as itnpossllilc for an aggregate of finiles to 
comprehend or exliaiist one infinite, as it is for the 
greatest number of mathematick points to amount to, 
or constitute a bo<ly. Boitle, 

One of the most eminent mathematicians of the 
age assured me, that the greatest pleasure he took in 
reading Virgil was in examining /Fneas’s voyage by 
the map. Adtlison't Spectator, 

I suppose all the particles of matter to be situated 
in an exact and mathematical evenness. fienlletf. 

We may be malhematicalhi ctMi.iin, that the heat 
of the sun is according to the density of the sun- 
lieams, and is reciprocally pioporln nal to the Mpiare 
of the distance from tlie body of the sun. Bentley, 
SiHi mystery to rnatkemoticks fly. Pope. 

Mad mathetis alone was iincon fined. U. 

Beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies not 
in auy part of the line, whose parts are all equally 
distant from a summon centre. It is only the ell'ect 
W'liich tliat figure produces ujion a mind, whose par- 
ticular fabric, or structure renders it sustcplible of 
such sentiirients. In vain would you look for it in 
the circle, or seek it, either by your senses or by wui- 
thematical reasonings, in all the properties of that 
figure. Jfume, 

MAiiiEMATirs. Tills, like many other terms 
connected with art and science, is of Grecian ori- 


gin, and primarily iiiean.s learning. It came 
in course of time to be limited to one particular 
dc.scription of learning, much in the same man- 
ner and for a similar reason as the English terra 
learning has been appropriated to classical 
knowledge, or the study and actpiisition of the 
deail languages. Mathematical learning in fact 
held the same preilominant station in the ancient 
that classical learning has so long held in the 
modern schools. 

It is not possible that a single word should he 
descriptive of any complex object presented to 
the mind, whether that object exist in nature in- 
dependently of the mind, or be merely one of 
its own inventions. Hence the term mathema- 
tics cannot be taken as a definition; nor can the 
definitions which have Viecn attempted for it be 
regarded as any thing more than approximations 
to acciirale indications. If, for example, we say 
‘ Mathematics is that science which coiitern- 
plntcs whatever is capahlo of being numbered or 
measured,’ or that it is trie science of quantity,- 
or a science that considers magnitudes cither 
as computable or measurable, all these, and 
similar attempts at definition, are 6.ssentially 
faulty, beeause they are not sufficiently definite 
and eomprehensive. It would perhaps be a 
nearer approach to accuracy of definition, or 
rather indication, to say, mathematics is the art 
of compulation and irieasuremcnt. But this 
also is defective. The term art, however, is ra- 
ther more appropriate than the tenn science; 
though neither the one nor the other is sufficient 
of itself for the purpose: for both art and sci- 
ence are nece.s.sarily included. Mathematics is 
neither an art nor a science, but tlie union of 
both. We are accustomed to hear of matlie- 
matical sciences, knowledge' and learning; we 
never hear, however, of mathematical art ; and 
the expression, no doubt, seems strange. — But 
this very circumstance proves the importance ot 
our attempt to awaken attention to what may in 
itself seem of no consequence. We are the un- 
conscious slaves of habit or custom ; and the cstab- 
lishfcd usage of language is one of the last sne- 
cics of bondage which even a philosophic 
understanding completely shakes off. 
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It must be remembered that mathematical sci- 
ence, learning, art, or whatever we choose to call 
it, is wholly' of human creation or invention, as 
much as a rule, compass, quadrant, or any phi- 
losophical instrument, apparatus, or method 
whatever. It has no prototype in nature : it is 
merely a philosophical contrivance for the pur- 
pose of better understanding and interpreting 
nature, or of becoming more accurately and in- 
timately acquainted with her. If, therefore, we 
speak of the science of mathematics, it must be 
in a different sense from the use of the word 
when employed in direct reference to nature her- 
self. We may speak of the properties of num- 
bers, and magnitudes, and lines, and angles, just 
as we may speak of the properties of the rule, 
the square, the compass ; but these properties 
are attributes of our own creation, not of the 
works of God. 

Mathematics are commonly distinguished into 
pure and mixed. Pure mathematics, it is said, 
consider quantity abstractedly ; and mixed 
mathematics treat of magnitudes as subsisting 
in material bodies, and consequently are inter- 
woven every where with physical considerations. 
This is one of the objectionable distinctions, 
ymsitions, and dePnitions, too frequently to be 
met with in connexion with a science which 
boasts of accuracy and certainty. The notion 
of (|uantity abstractedly, or separately from ma- 
terial bodies and physical considerations, is 
manifestly absurd ; for where or how can quan- 
tity exist or be conceived of as existing but in 
some material body? We might philosophise 
about color, form, or shape, solidity, fluidity, 
elasticity, gravity, &c. &c., abstractedly from 
material bodies and physical considerations (as 
was long indeed attempted), and call this pure 
philosophy ; but it would be a pure fiction of the 
brain, — a mere absurdity. If pure mathematics 
really consisted in such abstractions, they might 
he defined the science of non-existents ; but, 
even in the most imaginary quantity of the most 
absolute abstraction, the imagination (to say no- 
thing of the understanding) of the purest, or 
most speculative mathematician, must have 
something of the nature of materia firma to rest 
upon. 

There is, without doubt, a foundation in 
sense and reason for the distinction intended by 
pure and mixed (that is, between theoretic and 
practical) mathematics ; but it deserves consider- 
ation how far the distinction, as commonly ex- 
pressed, and other distinctions, definitions, and 
positions which remain to be noticed, have minis- 
tered to false philosophy ; and in what respects 
Mathematics have retarded, as well as acce- 
lerated, the progress of knowledge. An impar- 
tial estimate of the merits of mathematical 
learning shall be attempted at the conclusion of 
this article, after a rapid sketch has been given 
of its history. The brief liistory intended may 
be conveniently divided into ancient and mo- 
dern. 

The Mathematics of the Ancients. — In 
contemplating the mathematics of* tlic ancients, 
our curiosity is nafu rally invited to their inven- 
tion or origin ; but origins are ^ vexatious race 
cf entities, especially if ^eir nativity happened 
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in the older, or rather early timevwof the world. 
We can ascertain, witj^a kind of in&llible cer- 
tainty, who obtained last patetii, or made 
some recent and memorable improvement in any 
art or science; but who will give us authentic 
information as to the original invention or first 
inventor? Even as to such recent discoveries or 
inventions as the mariner’s compass, gunpowder, 
printing, the horologe, the telescope, &c. &c., 
now much uncertainty mocks our enquiries ! 

Ancient Arithmetic. — If we begin with 
arithmetic, which may be considered the lowest 
but first branch of the mathematics, w»;have no 
means of ascertaining where or how it wa® in- 
vented or brought to the state in which it existed 
among tlie ancient Greeks. It is hardly credible 
that human beings should exist any where, or 
in any state, intellectually considered, without 
something deserving the name of arithmetic, 
that is, an art or method of computation ; and 
there is as much evidence as the nature of the 
case requires that it had been carried to some 
considerable extent at a very early period of hu- 
man existence. 

The Greeks appear to have been the first 
European people among whom arithmetic existed 
in any hign degree of perfection; and the evi- 
dence seems equally strong that they received it 
from the Egyptians. Indeed the acknowledg- 
ments of the Greeks to the Egyptians for intel- 
lectual benefactions arc singularly candid and 
grateful, considering the national peculiarities of 
the former people ; and supply the most satis- 
factory of all kinds of evidence on the subject, 
that the philosophers of Greece were the disci- 
ples of those of Egypt. Whether the aritlimetic 
of the Greeks was exactly the same as that of 
the Egyptians, or in any respect either improved 
or deteriorated, we have now no means oi ascer- 
taining. The probability seems to lie on the side 
of deterioration rather than on that of improve- 
ment ; but if it had not been for the historical 
justice of the Greeks towards their instructors, 
and the monuments of their science which have 
defied the power of time, almost the very xame 
and memorial of the most wonderful nation per- 
haps, intellectually considered, that ever existed, 
would have perished from the earth. 

We have mentioned the arithmetic of the 
Greeks as possessing a high degree of perfection ; 
but this must be taken comparatively, and in 
reference to a ruder and more defective state of 
the art or method of computation ; for, in com- 
parison with the modern arithmetic, that of the 
Greeks was very defective and unavailable. It 
is very probable, as M. Goguet has remarked, 
that they used, for some time at least, pebbles in 
their calculations ; for their verb signifying to 
compute, or calculate, is formed upon a noun 
signifying a little stone ; just as our own word 
calculate, borrowed from the Romans, is from 
calculus, a little stone or pebble. The letters of 
the alphabet were indeed used to denote number, 
but in such a manner as to prove that arithmeti- 
cal operations must have been exceedincly 
difficult when carried to any extent, as is abun- 
dantly manifest from the treatise of Archimedes 
concerning the dimensions of a circle. The 
mechanical contrivance called abacus was em- 
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ployed, and probably very few if any of the ceivably embarrassing their arithmetical compu. 
greatest calculators of ancient Greece could tations must have been/ ^ * 

compute to any extent without its assistance. Ancient Geometby.— The geometiy of the 
Though a very clumsy instrument or method of ancients is next to be directly considered,— for 
computation, it was far more necessary and im- it has been already indirectly referred to in the 
portant to the anc ient, than logarithmic tables foregoing remarks. Jfere, for the sake of a con. 
are to the modern mathematician. nected historical view, we may advert to what 

Such being the defective nature of the ancient has been suggested in another part of this work 
arithmetic, the wonder is not that the higher when treating of Geometby. The etymology 
branches of the mathematics were not carried of the name is an indication of the original in- 
farlhcT or rendered more available for useful tention and application, as well as of the inven- 
pUj^Doses, but that they reached such a degree tion of geometry : It strongly corroborates the 
of perfection as they actually attained. The re- testimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and 
marks of a contemporary are so much to our Proclus, in ascribing the origin of geometry 
purpose that we quote them without hesitation to the Egyptians ; and in affirming that the im- 
as in peifect accordance with our own opinion, mediate cause or occasion of its origin was the 
* To render mathematical speculations of any annual inundations of the Nile. Pew of the 
real use, the numerical solution of problems is old adages are more obviously just than that 
indispensable; and in this we have every reason necessity is the mother of invention. Indeed, 
to conclude the ancients were much behind. The as some of the greatest inventions ultimately 


want of a convenient arithmetic impeded them 
greatly in actual calculation, and even obliged 
them to have recourse to a certain mechanical 
contrivance called the abacus, as we now see the 
(Miinese use their swan-pan, and the inhabitants 
of Mexico their knotted strings. Indeed the 
whole character of their geometry abundantly 
.shows that the rule and compass were actually 
resorted to in practice; that they employed 
their constructions not as modern geometers 
have done, merely to explain the theory and de- 
duce rules of computation, hut to perform the 
computations tfictnselves, and give, by measure- 
ment, the length of lines ami magnitude of 
angles. This, though a most rude and trouble- 
some method, miglit suffice to the more ordinary 
practical cases ; but, when the purposes of a 
more exact astronomy demanded greater nicety, 
they would find themselves much embarrassed. 
Tfie construction of solid figures is next to im- 
possible; and we may reasonably surmise that 
the first essays of Hipparchus towards a system 
of trigonometry, consisted in the demonstration 
of such properties of solid angles and their in- 
cluding planes as wruild enable him to reduce 
the usual astronomical comynitations to the con- 
struction of plane triangles ; and this again to 
its most sim[)le case, the riglit angled triangle, 
and in point of ultimate difficulty, to the deter- 
mining of an are from its chord, and vice versd. 
Here we think it exceedingly probable that gra- 
phical estimations, founded on some mechanical 
contrivance, might he resorted to. Archimedes 
indeed, by his (juadrature of the circle (the 
first example of the approximate solution of a 
difficult problem which fkserves the name), had 
airordeJ a basis on which a tolerably exact table 
of chords miglit have been ctmstrueted, his in- 
ferior limit differing from the triilb only in the 
fiftii decimal, yet tliere is a difficulty how the 
ancients coiib! apply tliis to any useful purj>ose 
without a farther insight into the artifices of 
computation than we have any reason to suppose 
they possessed. The employment of chords, as 
being more directly and accurately measurable 
than any other lines in a circle, seems to cor- 
roborate this surmise of a mechanical estimation. 
The remaining fragments of the two first books 
of Pappus suffice at least to show how incon- 


have had the humblest and even most casual 
beginnings, it is not wliolly improbable that 
geometry may owe its existence to some such 
circumstance as a graphic or diagrammal repre- 
sentation or map of the lands adjacent to the 
Nile. But, whatever be in this, geometry would 
soon be perceived to be available for other pur- 
poses, or to admit of other applications, than 
those contemplated in its original design ; and 
it would be cultivated as a mental exercise for 
the sake of mere speculative pleasure by the con- 
templative and studious who enjoyed leisure, 
and who were apt to feel that greatest of all 
miseries (and the most active minds will ever 
feel i* most keenly), ‘ the misery of not knowing 
what to do.’ If the pure mathematics possess 
such beauties and charms as those ascribed to 
them by Dr. Barrow, Dr. Minto, and others, we 
may well suppose that pure geometry, even in 
her rudest shape or plainest form, found mathe- 
matical lovers in Egypt and Greece, who were 
not only devoted admirers themselves, hut who 
spared no pains to render her the object of uni- 
versal admiration. Indeed most of the (ireek 
geometers were a sort of Elatonio lovers of the 
abstract beauty of truth as existing in the pro- 
perties of lines, angles, &c., apart from all utility. 

That the Creeks received geometry from the 
Egyptians there can be no reasonable doubt; 
but, as already remarked concerning arithmetic, 
bow far it was actually improved in the bands of 
the former we have now no means of ascertain- 
ing. Tlie Greeks might improve what they had 
borrowed imperfectly, and yet not carry geometry 
to a higher degree of perfection than that in 
which it had previously existed in Egypt. Thales 
is said to have introduced it into Greece; where 
it was cultivated by Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, 
Plato, and others. About fifty years after Ham, 
and 300 before the Christiim era, Euclid of 
Alexandria is generally believed to have collected 
together all the theorems which had been in- 
vented by his predecessors, and digested them 
into fifteen books, entitled the Elements of 
metry. Next to Euclid, or whoever was the 
author of the Elements, stands Apollonius Per- 
gajus, who fiourished in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes (wha patronised him) 100 years after 
Euclid, and 230 Defbre Christ. Apollonius was 
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nne of ihe greatest geometers and astronomers 
of antiquity; but of all his works only part of 
his Conics remains; which was first published 
bv Cominandinus at Bolognc in 1566. About 
the same time with Apollonius flourished the 
famous Archimedes of Syracuse, who was use- 
fully prosecuting the mixed, whilst many others 
yvete dreaming over the pure mathematics. He 
has always been regarded as the true founder of 
the science of mechanics. In his treatise, en- 
titled Isoporrica, he has given a complete 
ilemonslration of the fundamental property of the 
lever. The theory of the inclined plane, tho 
pulley, and the screw, which was first published 
in the eighth book of Pappus’s Mathematical 
Collections, has likewise been ascribed to Archi- 
medes ; and the honor of forty mechanical in- 
ventions has been conferred on him by the 
ancients. The boastful speech about moving the 
earth was probably an invention or exaggeration 
of some ot his blind admirers ; for true science 
and wisdom are modest. 

Tlie next in the line of the great mathema- 
ticians of antiquity, whose memorial remains, is 
Hipparchus, born at Nice in Bilhynia, and who 
died about 100 years before the Christian era. 
Hipparcluis is one of the ancient inventors in 
science most justly entitled to admiration. If 
not the very first who reduced astronomy into a 
regular science, he was the greatest of all the 
ancient astronomers, whose record has descended 
to our times. His Catalogue of Stars is still 
preserved in Ptolemy’s Almagest. Pliny says 
rie foretold the course of the sun and moon for 
000 years, calculated according to the different 
manners of reckoning the months, days, and 
Iiours in use among several nations, and for the 
different situations of places. He also formed 
the lunar period which bore hisnrune. His Com- 
mentary on Aratus’s Phtenomenu is extant, a 
correct edition of which was published by Peta- 
vius. Hipparchus may also be regarded as the 
father of trigonometry, which afterwards became 
a distinct branch of the mathematics in the hands 
of the Arabs or Moors. 

Tlie next in succession after Hipparchus 
kno\»n to us as a mathematician of otninence is 
Ptolemy of Pelusiura, who lived about the year 
138. The Ptolemaic System of the world, which 
placed the earth as the centre, derived its exist- 
ence or at least its name from him; and his 
Geography, and a Treatise on Astrology, are 
extant. 

After Ptolemy comes Pappus, of Alexandria, 
and of the fourth century. The most consider- 
able of his works are Mathematical Collections ; 
a Comment on the Almagest of Ptolemy ; and 
Commentaries on Aristarchus concerning the 
JJagnitudes and Distances of the Sun and 
Moon. 

■p ^y^clus, the author of A Commentary on 
i^iUclid, may be considered the Mtlt of the ancient 
pr Greek mathematicians. Bu^ Defore ptocced- 
with our historical view, ij^will be proper to 
attempt an estimate of the merits of geometry 
«efore it was connected wiw the modern im- 
provements. r 

That great stress was laid upon geometrical 
earning by the ancient philosophers is abun- 


dantly evident, not only from history, but from 
the single circumstance of Plato having inscribed 
over the door of his academy, * Let no one igno- 
rant of geometry enter here.’ That geometry 
bad attained a degree of elegance (to use tlie 
word so much in vogue with geometers as to 
have become a kind of cant phrase), in their 
hands, scarcely to be surpassed, is also abun- 
dantly evident from the place which Euclid still 
holds. Yet it is an established fact that, with 
all their geometrical attainments and idolatry, 
the ancient philosophers possessed little or no^ 
thing deserving the name of philosophy, ^ut 
abundance of dignified absurdity and sp^j^ies of 
sophistry. We shall not stop at present ip; en- 
quire how far their geometry was innoc^t or 
guilty of this ; but one thing seems evident, that 
it was more for show or elegance than of any 
real utility. It was surely possible Tor some one 
ignorant of geometry to have entered the 
academy of Plato with more real science, sound 
reason, and true wisdom, than he and all his dis- 
ciples put together possessed. His sublime 
mind was no doubt often, at least in imagina- 
tion, ‘ abstracted and elevated from sensible 
matter,’ to quote the words of Dr. Barrow, 

* distinctly viewing pure forms, conceiving, the 
beauty of ideas, and investigating the harmony 
of proportions yet all this had no necessary 
connexion with just notions or right reasoning 
concerning the natures and relations of things 
existing in the universe, independently of geo- 
metry, and of all the properties of lines, angles, 
squares, circles, and diagrams. Concerning the 
merits of llie ancient geometry, as to any useful 
applications, we have the following judgment 
from one whose mathematical authority will not 
be disputed. ‘ Among the ancient philosophers 
whose delight was in reasoning, and who troubled 
themselves little with any thing else, geometry, 
while it attained a degree of elegance scarcely 
to be surpassed, had assumed a form singularly 
unfavorable to useful applications, where results 
are to be actually computed, and approxima- 
tions made. For these purposes the most exqui- 
site geometrical construction is often but the 
mockery of a solution. But even its elegance 
was speedily found to desert it when tried on the 
more difficult enquiries of the modem philo.so- 
pby, while its application to sucli researches was 
attended with a degree of intellectual exertion, a 
contention of mind, sufficient to deter the boldest 
reasoner from its use.’ 

Moueun History of Mathematics from 
THE Decline of the Roman h'MriJiE, down to 
THE Present Time. — Mathematical learning 
rather existed tlian flourished in the lUunaii em- 
pire. It never appears to have been in much 
estimation with tliose subduers and masters of 
the w’orld, the old Romans ; for Tacitus informs 
us that they gave the name of mathematicians 
to all who were devoted to divination and astro- 
logy. Passionately fond as they were of mastery 
and dominion, they seem to have had no idea 
that mathematical knowledge is power. And, 
except in the person of Archimedes, there was 
little evidence presented to their martial minds 
to produce such a judgment. It is certainly a 
remarkable fact, that the mightiest people po- 
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litically considered, recorded/ in the history of 
the world, did not produce a single mathema* 
tician. It is, perliaps, not le^s remarkable, that 
the arts and sciences, when ready to perish in 
Europe, should have found refuge among the 
Arabian conquerors and the followers of Ma- 
homet; whose Turkish disciples have proved 
themselves such barbarous enemies of science 
and civilisation. But, strange as it might at first 
appear, the Arabs and Moors were not ordy the 
means of preserving, but of improving the arts 
and sciences in general, and mathematical learn- 
ing in particular. 

They had previously received much useful 
knowledge from India, and they willingly availed 
themselves of the literary treasures of Greece. 
Many works of the Greek autliors were trans- 
lated into the Arabic by the most skilful inter- 
preters ; and the contents of some of the most 
valuable, which would have otherwise perished, 
were by this means preserved. The Arabs do 
not appear to have any claims to our admiration 
as inventors, but they have many claims to our gra- 
titude as benefactors, in preserving and conveying 
to »is the intellectual treasures of Greece and India. 

In this sudden and temporary elevation of 
Arabs and Moors, above what may be termed 
their natural level, much seems ascribable to a 
few extraordinary persons, possessing at once 
mental power and political autliority ; who seem 
to havelieen raised up for the special purpose of 
imparting to modern Europe all the benefits of 
philosophy ; for, almost as soon as they disap- 
peared, their own people relapsed into greater 
ignorance and barbarity than perhaps at any 
former period of their history. In the remark- 
able historical phenomenon which we are now 
contemplating, vve find not only that princes 
were philosophers, but that almost the only phi- 
losophers of eminence were princes; and this sin- 
gular instance in tlie history of nations, may, 
perhaps, be regarded as a striking proof how in- 
secure the dominion of philosophy is, when she 
liolds of the crown, and owes her authority and 
existence to the palace and the throne. A 
long line of Almainons or Alphonsos would be 
as miraculous as the preservation of the Jews. 
The first of these honored princes was the seventh 
of the Abassides. He succeeded in 813 to the 
caliphate of Bagdad ; where he founded a uni- 
versity to which he invited able professors to 
teach the languages and sciences. He calcu- 
lated a set of astronomical tables, and caused the 
works of the most celebrated Greek authors lobe 
translated into Arabic by the most competent in- 
terpreters. Alphonso, the king of Castile, flou- 
rished about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and, as justly observed by professor Play- 
fair, ‘ w'as remarkable for such freedom of 
Jiouglit, and such boldness of language, as it 
required his royal dignity to protect.' lie ap- 
plied himself diligently to the study of astro- 
nomy ; he perceived the inaccuracy of Ptolemy's 
tables, and endeavoured to correct their errors 
by new tables of his own. His profane spirit, 
or boast that he could have given the Author of 
nature better counsel, may be regarded, perhaps, 
as levelled at the Ptolemaic system, rather than 
at the Creator. 


We have mentioned Alphonso in connexion 
with Almamon because the one is related to the 
otlier as consequent and antecedent ; for Al- 
phonso’s philosophic eminence is directly as- 
cribable to the Moors ; and because Almamon 
and Alphonso, Bagdad and Castile, are to be re- 
garded as two remarkable chronological and 
geographical points in the modern history of the 
mathematics ; or rather in the space occupied by 
the Arabs and Moors, as the preservers and im- 
provers of mathematical learning. 

From the thirteenth to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, or say, for the sake of memorable 
association, from the time of Alphonso king of 
Castile to the time of Cardan mathematical 
professor of Milan, the learned were diligently 
recovering the knowledge of geometry, and 
placing themselves on a level with the state of 
science which preceded them. The fall of Con- 
stantinople, in 1453, contributed very materially 
to the knowledge of the Greek language in the 
western parts of Europe, and consequently to an 
acquaintance with the ancient geometry. The 
Greek refugees (who had fled from Turkish cru- 
elty), as recently French, Italian, and Spanish 
refugees in this country, afforded all the facilities 
of viva voce instruction to a speedy and accu- 
rate acquaintance with their language. Many 
ancient classics were searched out and brought 
forth from the monasteries, in which they had 
found sanctuary, during that dreary period of 
ignorance and barbarity, commonly called the 
dark ages ; and, with the general revival of lite- 
rature which now commenced, the Greek geome- 
ters were once more, or rather for the first time 
in many parts of the west of Europe, read, 
translated, commented on, and admired. 

Thus two distinct streams of knowledge were 
flowing to us : the one along the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean from Bagdad, tlie 
other along the northern from Constantinople; 
tlie one communication entered Europe by the 
west, the other directly from the east. But the 
former, though most circuitous in its course, was 
not only first in the order of time, it was also of 
must essential importance. 

As early as 98o Gerbert, afterwards pope 
Sylvester II., having learned of the Moors in 
Spain their system of arithmetic, imparted it to 
lus countrymen the French ; and from them it 
rapidly spread over Europe. This was such an 
important acquisition as to merit more notice 
than it usually receives. Indeed, without this ( 
some equivalent method of computation, it is in- 
conceivable that the mathematics could have 
made much useful progress. And, if we advert 
to the circumstance which took Gerbert in>o 
Spain, we shall perceive what important conse- 
quences result from antecedents which seeiTi ot 
themselves too trivial to 'be worthy of notice. 
But a thousand monks might have gone ndo 
Spain (which even then seems to have been their 
common haunt and general home), and no suci 
advantage have ^en received as from one w 
bert. This Gerlwrt was born in Auvergne oUn 
obscure family, afli^bred up in a monastery ; 
his superior talents exciting the envy and na r 
of his companions, he withdrew from then* * 
ciety and went to Spain. It was there, as alrea . 
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ntimaledi tbai he learned the arithmetic of the 
floors, which we now employ. The duke of 
Barcelona took him after his return from Spain 
0 Italy, wliere he was noticed by the emperor 
)tho, who gave him an abbey, which he subse- 
luently quitted and went to Germany as precep- 
or to Otho 111. He was afterwards tutor to the 
on of Hugh Capet, by whom he was made arch- 
)i 5 hop of Rheims. By the interest of Otho he 
rained the papacy in 999, and died in 1003. 

’ The admirable invention introduced by Ger- 
)crt, of the detimal arithmetic, consists as 
ivery one knows, in the simple contrivance of 
>raploying nine significant marks or characters, 
ind making the same mark or character change 
ts signification, according to a fixed rule, when 
t changed tits position, being increased ten-fold 
or every place that it advanced towards the left. 
^Ve are so familiar with this simple but refined 
irtifice, as to think little of its wondi.Tful merits 
IS an invention, or of its inexpressible utility in 
oitiputation. But we have only to compare it 
vith the abacus of the Greeks, the swan-pan of 
iie Chinese, or the knotted cords of the Mex- 
cans to become sensible of its importance. 

The Arabs and Moors] did 'not claim the in- 
'ention of the decimal arithmetic, but confessed 
liat they borrowed it from the Indians; who ap- 
lear to have possessed it before the time of Py- 
iuigoras, who again seems to have learned k 
.vhen he visited the Brahmins ; though he does 
lot appear to have acquired it so perfectly, or 

0 have taught it as fully and openly ns Gerbcrt 
lid to his countrymen after his return home. 
There has been not a little controversy as to the 
ictual claims of this admirable invention, some 
;oiiteniling for the Greeks, and others for the In- 
lians ; and perhaps after all neither the one nor 
he other were actually the inventors. The fol- 
ovving seems a candid statement of the question. 
The Moors and Arabs, by their own unanimous 
ivowal, derived this admirable invention from the 
'ridians, wlio, there is good reason to believe, 
vere in possession of it from the time of Pytha- 
goras. The story of this philosopher’s visit to 
h(* Brahmins is well known, and a suspicion may 
1 C entertained that his time there was belter ern- 
■'loyed than in picking up the ridiculous doc- 
rine of the transmigration of souls. Boethius 
elates the singular fact of a system of arithme- 
K’ul characters and numeration employed among 
Ihe Pythagoreans, which he transcribes, and 
vhich bears a striking resemblance, almost 
iniounting to identity, with those now in use, and 
"hose origin we know to be Indian. The dis- 
overy (generally so considered) of the property 
d the right angled triangle by the [same philo- 
oplier is a remarkable coincidence. This was 
linuwn ten centuries before to the Chinese, if we 
credit the respectable testimony of Gaubil. It 

well known to the earliest Indian writers of 
P^honi we have any knowledge, and who appear 
' have derived it from a source of much more 
C^rnote antiquity. It is scarcely conceivable that 
P invention, of such extreme convenience 
r decimal arilhmetict should have been 
such neglect, remaining confined to 

1 ^ fevv speculative men, tdl, 
Koin being communicated as a mystery, it was at 
' VoL. XTIL 


last preserved but as a curiosity ; but the aver- 
sion of that people Jo foreign habits will easily 
account for this on the supposition of its Indian 
origin. We are'then strong^ incliq^d to con- 
clude that in the latter, as well as in the former 
instance, Pythagoras ^may have acted only the 
part of a faithful reporter of foreign knowledge, 
though the n’ verse hypothesis, viz. that the first 
impulse was given to Indian science at this 
period by the Greek philosopher, might be 
maintained. 

After the introduction of the decimal arith- 
metic by Gerbert, towards the end of the tenth 
century, the next important stej) in nialheinaiical 
history was the introduction of algebni by Ca- 
in illus Leonard of Pisa, some say early in the 
fifteenth, others say early in the thirteerilli cen- 
tury. ‘ As early,’ says professor 1‘layfair, ‘ as 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, Leonardo, 
a merchant of Pisa, having made freipieni visits 
to the east, in the course of conirnereial adven- 
ture, returned to Italy enrifihed by the traflic, 
and instructed by tb(3 science of those countries. 
He brought with him the knowdedge of algebra ; 
and a late writer quotes a MS. of his hearing the 
date of 1202, and another that of 1228. The 
importation of algebra into Lurope is thus car- 
ried back nearly 200 years farther than has been 
gencmlly supposed ; for Leonardo has been re- 
presented as flourishing in the end of the four- 
teenth century, instead of the very beginning of 
the] thirteenth. It appears by an extract from 
his MS. published by the above author (M, 
Cossali of Pisa), that his knowledge of algebra 
extended as far as quadratic equations. The 
language was very imperfect, corresponding to 
the infancy of the science; the quantities and 
the operations being expressed in words with 
the help only of a few abbreviations. The rule 
for resolving quadratics by completing the 
square is demonstrated geometrically. The 
writings of Leonardo have remained in MS., 
and the first printed algebraic book is ]that of 
Lucas de Biirgo, a Franciscan, who, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, travelled like Leo- 
nardo, into the east, and was there instructed in 
the principles of algebra. The characters em- 
ployed in his work, as in those of Leonardo, are 
mere abbreviations of words. The letters p and 
yw denote plus' and minus; and the rule is laid 
down, that, in multiplication, plus into minus 
gives minus, but minus into minus gives pins. 
'Thus the first appearance of algebra is merely 
that of a system of short-hand writing, or an 
abbreviation of common language, by employing 
the initial letters of the words, applied to the 
solution of arithmetical problems. It was a con- 
trivance merely to save trouble ; ami yet to this 
contrivance we are indebted for tho most philo- 
sophical and refined art which men have yet 
employed for the expression of iheir thoughts. 
This scientific language, therefore, like those 
languages in common use, has grown up slowly 
from a very weak and imperfect state till it has 
reached the condition in whieV it is now found. 

Though in all this the moderns received none 
of their information from the Greeks, yot a work 
in the Greek language, treating of arithmetical 
questions, in a manner that may be accounted 
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algebraic, was discovered .in the course of th« 
next century, and given to the world in a Latin 
translation, by Xy lander, iiv 157/j. Thi.s is the 
work of Diophantiis of Alexandria, who had 
composed, thirteen books of arithmetical qiies- 
tiousjk and who is supposed to have nourished 
about 150 years after (he Christian era. The 
questions he resolves ai^ often of considerable 
difficulty: and much address is displayed in 
slating them, so a.s to bring out equation.? of 
sueli a form as to involve only one jiower of tlie 
unknown quantity. The expression is that of 
common language abbreviated and assisted by a 
few symbols. The investigations do not ex- 
tend beyond quadratic equations; they are, 
however, extremely ingenious, and prove the 
author to have been a man of talent, though the 
instrument he worked with was weak and im- 
perfect.’ 

There has been considerable controversy re- 
specting the invention of algebra, and wbetbor 
that of Diophantiis is to be regarded as wholly 
independent of the Hindoo algebra, or related to 
it as antecedent or consequent, progenitor or 
offispring. The reader who feels any curiosity 
on tlie subject may consult two able articles on 
Hindoo algebra in the fony-seeund and fii'ty- 
seventh numbers of Ihe Kdinbnrgli Keview. The 
opinion expressed in Hrewster’s I'mcyelopiLMlia 
i.s, that Diophanlns lias tlie mciil of inJepemlent 
invention ; and that the Arabs (from wliom ( ’a- 
inillus Leonard and Lucas I’acioli de Hnrgo 
r(‘ceived it and brought it into I'urope), bor- 
rowed their algebra principally from the (Irceks 
assisted by occasional communications with 
llindostaii. The opinion of tlie writer of this 
article is, that wliat is ascribed to Diopliantns 
was, U.S well as the I’ytliagoreari arithmetic, of 
foreign extraction ; and tliat the Arabs received 
their algebra directly from tin.; same rpiarler as 
they obtained by tlicir own confession the deci- 
mal arithmetic. Hut tlie <jUcstion is not worth 
the arguments whicli miglit be expended upon 
it; especially as they would aimniiit aftcT all 
only to probability, which will be always appn.*- 
ciated uift'erently by dill’erent mind.s, and by 
the same minds in di/rerent circumstances. 

It has been already intimated that alumbra, as 
imported into Italy in tlie tbirtoenth or fiftce.ntli 
century, was in a very rndc and impeidcet state, 
being little more than the raw inat(;rial, .so to 
speak, of what now bears the same name. It 
has been justly remarked that our jiresent aDa^- 
bruie notation (the same I'oMs of all the algebraic 
discoveries, inventions, meil.ods, arts, or what- 
ever we elioosc to call ibcm) ‘ ba^ arisen by 
almost insensible degrees, as < onvcnieiice sug- 
ge.sted dillerent maik” of abbreviadon to diffi-r- 
ent authors ; and that perfect symbolic langnaf^e 
which addresses itself solely to the eye, and 
cnabi(.« ns to take in at a glance the most com- 
plicated relations of (piaiitity, Is the result of a 
series of small iinpri venu nts made from time to 
time, some of which have even been forgotlpii 
and re-invented ; while in no case, till at least 
within a very short time from the present period, 
)ia.s any general and systematic view of the 
nature of symbols directed the clioiec of new 
ones.’ 
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As Italy was the country which first received 
algebra in Europe, so there its first and greatest 
improvements were made. The resolution of 
equations speedily reached a point at which it 
still remains stationary. In 1505 Scipio Ferrea 
discovered the solution of a cubic. This soon 
led to other important discoveries and improve- 
ments. 

Algebra owes much to Cardan Tartalca and 
Louis Ferrari, or rather to their bad passions; 
for there is but too much evidence that, if they 
had been better men, they would have been 
worse mathematicians. We have, in their envi. 
ous rivalry and malignant contention, a strikincr 
instance of good being educed from evil, and 
proof as convincing as any demonstration, not 
only that there may be disputes among inathe* 
maticians, but that there is no necessary con- 
nexion between mathematical eminence and 
moral excellence. C’ardan, the first named of 
the aforesaivl triumviri, stands forenuxst in the 
fame which he coveted, or rather in the notoriety 
which he inerit>ed. He was born at Milan or at 
Pavia in LoOl. He took his degree of M. I), at 
Padua ill 1.525, and at the age of thirty-thioi- 
was appointed professor of mathematics at Mi- 
lan, where In? read lectures on me<licinc*. In 
15.52 he went to Seollaml, and cured the arrh- 
bislmp of St. Andrew’s of an asthma which had 
balHcd the skill of numerous pliysician.s. He 
was next at the court of Kdward V'L, and calcu- 
lated the nativity of ibal prince ; thence he 
rambled through varioirs eounlries, and at 
Hologiia was committed to prison. On recover- 
ing liis liberty be went to Rome, where, m l.SZf), 
he starved himself to death to accomplish ota^ 
of his own astrological predictions. ‘ He was 
a man,’ remarks Mr. Playfair, * in whose rhaiac- 
ter good and ill, stnmgth and weakness, were 
mixed up in singular profusion. NVitli crcal 
talents and industry, he was caprieimis, insin- 
cere, and vain-glorious to exc(-ss. Tlioui;!! a 
man of real seiimce, he profe.sscd diviiiution, 
and was such a lieliever in the influence of tiiL* 
stars, that he died to accomplish an astronomical 
prediction. He reinains, accordingly, a luclun- 
choly proof, that, there is no folly or weaknes,-: 
too gr(?at to be united with high iiifelicctual 
attainments.’ 

Having by importunate solicitations, and 
after binding himself by promi.ses and oaths to 
.Secrecy, obtained some algebraical iliscovcnc^ 
from 'rartahsa, C’ardan soon pnblislied them as 
his own. However perfidious this rniglU he, 
we cannot regn.'t the rnortitication of Tartalea, 
who wished to make a mystery of knowledge, 
and to conceal his discoveries for purposes 
merely .selfish. Jn eonstM[Uenee of the envaouj 
rivalry and niutuuF challenge? between tl ese ok 
friends, now irreconcileablc enemies, several im- 
portant improvements were made in algebra. 
Louis Ferrari, who had been a pupil of Caraaii? 
accomplijihed the general resolution of tm 
biquadratic equation by a very beautiful process. | 

The proj)erlies of surds too now became nmc 
better understood. W ith Cardan originated me 
idea of denoting general, or a.9 commonly 
indefinite quantities, by letters of the alpha • 
The same method was adopted nearly at 
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same time by Stiefel, a German, and it was 
extended and rendered an essential part of alge- 
bra by Vieta in 1600. Stiefel introduced the 
same characters for plus and inirms which are 
still employed. Soon after this Robert Recorde, 
an English mathematician, publislicd the first 
English treatise on algebra, and introduced in it 
the^same sign of equality which is still in use. 
Vieia may be regarded as the person with whom 
the language of algebra acquired that perfection 
which has since rendered it such a powerful in- 
strument of investigation. Witli him too ori- 
ginated improvements in trigonometry, and his 
treatise on angular sections was an important 
application of algebra to investigate the theorems 
and resolve the problems of geometry. 

Algebra i^ allowed to have been indebted 
about this period to Albert (Jirard, a Flemish 
mathematician, whose principal work, Nouvelle 
Invention eu Algebre, was published in 1669. 

‘ Re appears to have been the first who under- 
stood the use of negative roots in the solution of 
geometrical problems ; and he is the author of 
the figurative expression which gives to negative 
quantities the name of quantities less than 
nothing ; a phrase which has been severely cen- 
sured,’ says professor Playfair, *by those who 
forget tlmt there are correct ideas which correct 
language can hardly lie made to express.’ We 
will not stop at present to examine Girard’s 
tigurative expression, or Mr. Playfair’s defence 
of it. 

The person next in order, as an inventor or 
improver in algebra, is Thomas Harriot, an 
English mathematician, whose Artis Aiialyticae 
Praxis was published after his death in 163t. 
In this work the author brought the whole theory 
of equations under one .simjile and comprehen- 
sive view, by his discovery of the coiiqiosition of 
polynomials by the multiplication of simple 
factors ; and he introduced the smaller letters of 
the alpliabet instead of the capitals employeil by 
Vieta. This distinguished author was employed 
in the second expedition sent out by Sir Walter 
flaleigh to Virginia, and he published an account 
of that country. He appears from his IMSS. 
to have observed tlie spots of the sun in Decem- 
ber, 1610, only a month later than (Jalilco. He 
also made observations on Jupiter’s satellites, 
and on the comets of 1607 and 161B. He was 
born at Oxford in 1560. 

Tlie algebraic analysis was now brought to 
nearly its present state of perfection, and the 
remark of professor Playfair in reviewing its 
slow progress is so worthy of being noted and 
remembered as to merit transcription. ‘ 1 have 
been the more careful to note very particularly 
the degrees by which the properties of equations 
were thus unfolded, because I think it forms an 
instance hardly paralleled in sci(?nce, where a 
succession of able men, without going wrong, 
advanced nevertheless so slowly in the discovery 
of a truth, which, when known, docs not seem 
^ <>f a very hidden and abstruse nature. 

Iheir slow progress arose from this, tlut they 
worked with an instrument ; the use of which 
they did not fully comprehend, and employed 

anguage which expiessed more than they were 
prepared to underj>iand ; — a language, whicli, 


under tl>c notion first of negative and then of 
imaginary quantities, seemed to involve such 
mysteries, as tJie accuracy of mathematical 
science must necessarily refuse to admit.’ Witli 
all our respect and deference wc must be allowed 
to doubt tlui soundness of the above paragraph 
as to conception, or its accuracy as to expres- 
sion. Rut it has been put down here as a meino- 
randum for future remark. 

We have now reached a memorable stage in, 
mathematical history ; for wc have come to the 
lime of Descartes, and the application of algebra 
to geometry ; which maybe emphatically termed 
a new era. There is some diversity of opinion 
as to the person vvho should have the liunor of 
having first applied algeVira to geometry. Some 
would say \deta, others ourcounlryinan Ouglilred, 
whose (davis was specially lionored liy the great 
Nevvton, and who, after having suffered niiich 
for his loyalty, is reported to have died of joy 
in 1660, on hearing that the king was about to 
be restored ; but the greatest number of compe- 
tent judges w^ould pronounce in favtir of Des- 
cartes. And wlieii tlie most liberal allowance is 
made to the claims of Duglitred and Vieta as to 
absolute priority, there will be enough of dis- 
tinction and pre-eminence left to the Frencli 
philosopher. We will give lir.st the statement 
of the ca.se by profe.ssor Playfair, and then by 
the able writer of the article malhematics in 
Rrewster’s Kncyclopa-dia, as we deem it of some 
importance to fix attention on this memorable 
epoch. ‘ The algehraic analysis being bioii^^lit 
to nearly its present state of perfection, by tlie 
succession of discoveries above related, was thus 
prepared for the stop which was about to be 
taken by Descartes, and which forms oiiO of tlie 
most important e]}oehs in the history of tin* 
mathematical seicnees. Tliis was the application 
of the algebraic analysis, to define the natiuv, 
and investigate the properties of curve lines, and 
consequently to repre>eiit the notion of variable 
(plant ity. Tlic invention just mentioned is ihc 
undispuled property of Deseaiies,’ says Mr. 
Playfair, ‘ and opened up vast fields of dis- 
covery for those wdio w’ere to come after him. 
It is often said that Descartes was the lirst who 
applied algebra to gC'Oinetry ; but tins is in- 
accurate ; for such appricatious laid been made 
l)efore, parti(.idarlv by \ iela in bis treatise on 
angular sections.’ ‘ Dnr countryman Di.glitad,’ 
says the writer in Rrewster’s Fan yelopirdia, ‘is 
usually ca^nsidered tlu first who ajiplied algebra 
to goometry so as to discover m w projicalies. 
\deta had, h(<w’evtn', lu-fuie (K.'inonstrated by 
algebraic ])roctssL's a gia al mimbrr of ]nopeities 
of the chonls of muUi|)]e aia.s, which form 
to tliis day a very inijioiiaait pail of the theory 
of angular sections. ’I lie use of the iiegativcj 
roots of equations in the solution of geometrical 
problems was clearly pointed out by (_iirard, 
though iMontucla has (^in ex^iress C(jntradicllon 
to his own words wlu n speaking of that geome- 
ter) utlribiMed Jt positively to Descartes, '.riie 
latter, however, has claim enough on tlie admi- 
ration and gratitude of mathematicians, in his 
method of represenling the eharncterising pro- 
perty of a curve by an equation between two 
variable magnitudes. This great step, which 
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brougtit at once the whole bf geometry under 
the dominion of symbolic analysis, was made in 
his gcomet^y> published in 1637. The revolu- 
tion so produced, in the way of coticeiving geo- 
metrical questions, can be compared to nolhitjg 
but that which the invention pf logic produced 
in the ancient methods. The comprehensive 
genius of Descartes immediately felt the whole 
force of his discovery, and hastened to apply it 
to problems then regarded of the greatest diffi- 
culty and generality, among which were the 
methods of drawing tangents to all sorts of 
curves, and the general theory of maxima and 
minima. 

The period at which Descartes lived was pre- 
eminently the age of distinguished philosophers. 
Bacon died in 1626, eleven years before the 
geometry of Descartes was given to tlie world ; 
Kepler in 1630; (lalileo (whom Descartes 
visited at Florence) in 1642; Gassendi in 1655, 
just five years after Descartes; and the in- 
tellectual l^eviathan Hobbes, aged ninety-one, 
in 1679. 

Of the matliematieal contemporaries of Des- 
cartes who contributed their respective shares of 
discovery, invention, or improvement, w'cre Ca- 
valeri, a disciple of Galileo and professor of 
astronomy in Bologna, who published his 
Method of Indivisibles in 1647; Pascal the 
celebrated author of the Provincial Letters, pro- 
nounced by Boileau and V’oltaire the finest pro- 
ductions in the French language ; lloberval, and 
above all the others just named Fermat, the rival 
of Descartes. It could be wished that the 
rivalry which existed between these two great 
mathematicians liad been less, bu* there was, 
unhappily for the dignity of philosophy and 
for the honor of the pure mathematics, too much 
jealousy on the one side and too much envy on 
the other. We would not liken Descartes and 
Fermat to (’ardan and Tartelia ; but we regret 
that they were in any measure actuated by the 
same spirit. 

Opinion is divided concerning the amount of 
FermaFs claim to the admiration and gratitude 
of mathematicians. According to La Grange 
and I.a Place he is to be regarded as the inventor 
of the diflerential calculus. The former says, 
‘ On peut regarder Fermat comme le premier 
inventeur des nouveaux ealcnls;’ the latter, 
‘ 11 paroit que Fermat, le veritable inventeur du 
calcul differential, Fait envisage comme un cas 
particulier de celui des ditfeiences/ These arc 
high authorities, but we Iiaughty islanders, so 
proud of our Cambridge eid boastful of our 
Newton, are unwilling to how to their decision, 
and ascribe it to national partiality. 

Before advancing to the next inemorahle stage 
m the history of the Tuathernatics, and to the 
distingiiis'lu'd names of Newton and Leibnitz, it 
will bo pruyier to notice an arithmetical inven- 
tion, to which, however, we can afford less time 
and space than its importance merits. The 
reader must be aware that we allude to the in- 
vention or (if it be thought the more appropri- 
ate term) discovery of logarithms by Napier of 
Mcrchiston early in the seventeenth century. 
By this time calculations connected with astro- 
nomy, ficc.. had become excessively burdensome, 
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and Napier applied his inventive mind to Jis, 
cover a remedy for the evil. In the course of 
his attempts he perceived that, whenever the 
numbers to be multiplied or divided were terms 
of a geometrical progression, the product of the 
ijuotient must also be a term of that progression 
and must occupy a place in it indicated by the 
][>Uices of the given numbers, so that it might ho 
found from mere inspection, if the progression 
were far enough continued. The resource of 
the geometrical progression was plainly sufficient 
when the given numbers were terms of that pro- 
gression ; but, if they were not, no advantage 
seemed derivable from it. Napier, however 
perceived, tliough it was by no means obvious, 
that any numbers whatever might be inserted 
and have tlieir places assigned in the progression. 
The next difficulty was to discover the principle, 
and execute the arithmetical jirocess, by which, 
the places were to be ascertained. It is in these 
two points that the peculiar merit of the inven- 
tion consists ; and when all the circumstances 
are considered it discovers such inventive power 
as has been rarely surpassed. The able assist- 
ance of Briggs, Gresham professor of mathe- 
m.atics, was willingly given to Napier, and the 
former has no small merit, and is entitled to 
much praise in perfecting the invention of logar- 
ithms. Subsequent improvements in scienci?, 
instead of offering any thing that could supersede 
this invention, have only enlarged the sphere of its 
utility. It was a most invaluable present to the 
calculator, and logarithmic table.s have been .ap- 
plied to numberless purposes not contemplated 
when they were first constructed. To conclude 
tliis notice of Napier in the elegant language of 
his countryman Playfair, from whom indeed we 
have adopted the above with some slight altera- 
tion and abridgment ; ‘ Even the sagacity of 
Napier did not see the immense fertility of the 
principle he had discovered ; he calculated his 
tables merely to facilitate arithmetical, and chiefly 
trigonometrical computation, and little imagined 
that lie was at the same time constructing a 
scale whereon to measure the density of the 
strata of the atmosphere, and the heights of moun- 
tains ; that he was actually computing the areas 
and lengths of innumerable curves, and was pre- 
paring for a calculus, which was yet to he discover- 
ed, many of the most refined and most valuable of 
its resources. Of Napier, therefore, if of any man, 
it may safely be pronounced, that bis name will 
never be eclipsed by any one more conspicuous, 
or liis invention superseded by any thing more 
valuable.^ 

As coming after Descartes and Fermat, and 
immediately preceding Newton and Leibnitz, 
some notice is due to the Dutch geometers 
Hudde, Huygens, and Sluse, and to our own 
countrymen Wallis and Barrow ; though it does 
not appear that any thing very marked, or inuen 
of the nature of material improvement, is attribu- 
table to them, except Wallis, Savilian professor 
of geometry at Oxford, and who died in 170 • 

He was a mathematician of the highest rank, j 
of great originality. ‘ In his Arithmetica ; 

torum is discovered that firm reliance on the la | 
of continuity in analytical expressions, whicn , 
since conducted to so many brilliant geuem' 
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isations/ The aoove was the work, next to the 
elements, which was first put into the hands of 
Newton; and from which he may be said to 
have started at once in the career of discovery. 
Barrow was an eminent mathematician ; but he 
is more distinguished in mathematical history by 
having been the tutor of Newton and his prede- 
cessor in the Lucasian professorship at Cam- 
bridge, which he resigned to his illustrious pupil 
in 10(39. 

We have spoken of Newton as starting at once 
m the career of discovery ; and the reports 
which we have of his mathematical movements 
are not only astonishing, but almost incredible 
to common minds. He seems to have taken up 
ihe Elements of Euclid, the Arithmetica Infini- 
torum of Wallisi the Geometry of Descartes, the 
Clavis of Oughtred, and all such books so repul- 
sively unintelligible at first to other mortals, with 
a sort of mathematical instinct, or intuitive 
penetration and sagacity. What others have 
slowly and laboriously to learn, he could read 
off at first sight. 

But notwithstanding his wonderful powers, 
and ‘ the mighty fabric of his mathcmaiical dis- 
coveries,’ in which is included his ^ binomial 
theorem, which proved the key to the whole doc- 
trine of series;’ his fluxions, or the infinitesimal 
analysis, and his being in possession ‘ so early as 
1609 of those general analytical methods which 
wanted only refinement, and reduction to a regu- 
lar system of calculation, to be the differential 
calculus ;’ a mighty rival of our immortal New- 
ton presently appeared in the person of Leibnitz. 
And, unhappily for the honor of the pure mathe- 
matics, this is a third instance in tracing their 
history of unseemly rivalry and angry conten- 
tion ; for it would seem that if any extraordinary 
discovery is to be brought forth in a science, 
which above all others ought to be peaceful and 
undisputatious, it must be attended with stormy 
controversy. As we said in the case of Des- 
cartes and Fermat, so here, we would not liken 
Newton and Leibnitz to Cardan and Tartalea, 
but we regret that there should have been any 
thing connected with the latter bearing the 
slightest resemblance to the temper and conduct 
of the former. The respective adherents of New- 
ton and Leibnitz were however seen ranged in 
battle a’-ray, hurling mutual challenges and de- 
fiances, criminations and recriminations. And 
now at last, after much waste of mathematical 
talent, and much loss of temper, they have come 
to a dmwn battle, and are willing to divide the 
honor, and to consent to peace on the condition 
that England and Germany shall remain in 
statu quo, and that the distinct independence of 
®ach shall be mutually acknowledged and re- 
spected. The differential calculus, which un- 
watheraatical persons might suppose to have 
to name from the difference created by it, is now 
generally allowed to have been the independent 
invention both of Newton and of Leibnitz. It is 
^musing to see not only England and Germany 
contending for this honor, but France advancing 
her somewhat late claim. According, however, 
to La Grange and La Place, their countryman Fer- 
mat was the invento. of the differential calculus. 

if» as we said in the case ot Descartes, and the 


application of algebra to geometry, — if ff'c abso- 
lute inyentipn of this new calculus were taken 
from both Newton and Leibnitz, enough of pre- 
eminence and enough of claim on the, admiration 
and gratitude of mathematicians would bo left to 
each. Leibnitz has certainly this advantage 
over our illustridus countryman, that there was 
less appearaiicc of reserve, mystery, or secrecy, 
more of frankness and straight-forwardness about 
him, — for he was eager to impart, and lost no 
time in imparting his invention and all its benefits 
to the world. His public promulgation of the dif- 
ferential calculus was made in the Leipsic acts 
in 1624. These acts were now continually 
teeming with valuable papers, improving the in- 
tegral calculus also : and much do we owe to Leib- 
nitz and the Bernoullis, his disciples and friends. 

The merits of Newton are so generally known, 
for they are ‘familiar in our muiUlis as house- 
hold words,’ and so duly appreciated, that it 
would be a kind of supererogation to dwell upon 
them. l*erhaps, indeed, there is something of 
the nature of idolatry and superstition about our 
admiration and praise of this great man. But 
any endeavour to moderate this excess of esti- 
mation might seem envy of Newton’s fame, or 
the petty, peevish spirit of an artisan towards an 
Aristides. His Principia, published in 1687, is, 
we think, justly pronounced ‘an immortal work,’ 
which, if all his other claims to the title were 
deficient, must for ever stamp him the profound - 
cst of geometers, as well as the first of natural 
philosophers.’ It was particularly from the 
time of Newton that the real value of mathema- 
tical investigatior. in naiural philosophy ap- 
peared. And from this memorable epoch the 
mixed mathematics have received the attention 
which their utility merits. Newton, therefore, is 
justly placed by the side of Bacon among 
philosophers. Their names are associated in 
our habitual tlioughls, and united in our distin- 
guishing praise of the great men who have 
honored England and benefited mankind. 

The controversy respecting the claims of New- 
ton and Leibnitz to the honor of inventing the 
differential calculus caused a disruption and 
temporary estrangement between the Fiiiglisli and 
continental mathematicians. ‘They communi- 
cated little with one another,’ remarks Mr. Play- 
fair, ‘ except in the w^ay of defiance or reproach ; 
and, from the angry or polemical tone whioli 
their speculations assumed, one could hardly 
suppose, that they were pursuing science in one 
of its most abstract and pure forms.’ ’.rije con- 
sequences of this unfortunate* difference about the 
differential calculus is admitted to have been very 
unfavorable for a time to mathematical progress 
in this country, and the writer just qiuited re- 
marks, ‘the new analysis did not exist eve**y 
where in the same condition or under the same 
form ; with the Britisli and continental mathe- 
maticians it was referred to different origins; it 
was in different states of advancement; the no- 
tation, and some of the fundamental ideas, worn 
also different. Though the algorithm employed, 
and the books consulted on the new analysis 
were difi'erent, the mathematicians of Britain 
and of the continent had kept pace very iieaily 
with one another during the period now treated 
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of, except in one branch, the integration of dif- 
ferential or of diixional equations. In this our 
countrymen Iiatl fallen considerably behind ; and 
tile distance between them and their brethren on 
the continent continued to increase, just in pro- 
portion to tlie number and importance of the 
questions, pliysical and mathematical, which 
were found to depend on these integrations. The 
b.iVit of studying only our own authors on these 
subjects, produced at first by our admiration of 
Newton, and onr dislike to his rivals, » and in- 
creased by a circumstance very insignificant in 
itself, the diversity of notation, prevented us 
from partaking in the ymrsuils cif our neighbours ; 
and cut ns olfiii a great riK^asure from the vast lichl 
in which the genius of France, of (iermany and 
Italy, was exercised witli so much activity and 
success. Other causes may have united in the 
production of an ellbet, which the mathemalii.ians 
of this country liavc had mud) reason to regret; 
but the evil had its origin in the spirit of jealousy 
ami op])osition wliicli arose from the controver- 
sies that have just passed under our review. The 
habits so produced continued long after the spirit 
itself had subsided.^ 

Such w('re the results of the ditfercntial war, 
and of our high admiration of Newton. The 
whole continent was against us; and it appeared 
in the end that the continent was more indepen- 
dent of Kngland than slie of the continent ; but 
with Newton as her prime minister, or comman- 
der-in-chief, she was [irepared to contend against 
the whole world. 

It is probably owing to llie gigamlc tlimen- 
sions and overawing superiority of the intelloet 
of Sir Isaac Newton, that we liave had no ma- 
* thematicians of remarkable stature after him. 11 is 
immediate suecessors were scareely tall enough 
to measure his height, or but just able, like good 
William W biston, to read lectures on the Ibin- 
cipia. The truth we havi; nineli reason to 
make frequent and emphatic mention of the im- 
mortal Newton ; nor is there any thing to distract 
and divide our attention, or to prevent us from 
consecrating the whole forci^ of our admiration 
upon one oliject. llrook Taylor secretary to the 
royal society, and Roger Cotes Pluiiiian pro- 
fessor of astronomy and experimental philoso- 
phy at ("ambridge, both contemporaries of New- 
ton, arc not to be passed by without some notice ; 
but they are unknown to fame ; and by the 
admission of the few who have been at the 
trouble to read them, or who art* disposed to 
praise them as profound, they are both acknow- 
ledged to be obscure. The b-rmer published his 
Method of Increments in 1715, and the llar- 
monia Mensurarum of the latter appeared in 
1722. Cotes died in 171 fl, Newton in 1720, 
Taylor in 1731. A [blank] theorem lias the name 
of Taylor attached to it, and is deemed of some 
importancu in rnatliematical advancement. 

The change which had by. this time been made 
in the mathematics amounted to a kind of revo- 
lution, though it is not yet determined who had 
the greatest hand in bringing it about. Mucli is 
doubtless due to Newton, much to Leibnitz; but 
more t » time ‘the greatest of all innovators.' 
If the mathematical world had not been already 
almost, if not altogether, in possession of what 
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is now called the differential calculus, it jg 
hardly conceivable that tliere should Iiave been 
so much controversy about its origin or inven. 
tion, that it should be claimed by England 
Germany, and France too, or that it could pos^ 
.sibly be a moot point, whether Newton, Leibniu, 
of Fermat has the best claim in this chancery suit*. 

The differential calculus ought to be of much 
importance, for we not only find an extraordinary 
combustion of passion and commotion of con- 
troversy respecting its actual origin, but much 
opposition made to its very existence. The re- 
marks of Mr. Playfair are so just and so appli> 
cable, in reference to any revolution, reforma- 
tion, or extraordinary improvement in mathe- 
matical science, that we must again undertake to 
transcribe them. 

‘ It must not be supposed that so great a 
revolution in science, ns that which was made l)y 
tile introduction of the new analysis, could be 
brouglit about entirely without opposition, as in 
every society there are some who think themselves 
interested to maintain things in the condition 
wherein they have found them. The considera- 
tions are, indeed, suniciently obvious, which, in 
the moral and political world tend to produce 
this effeet, and to give a stability to* human 
institutions, often so little proportionate to their 
real value, or to their general utility. Even in 
matters purely intellectual, and in which the 
abstract truths of aritlmielic and geometry seem 
alone coiieerned, the prejudices, the selfishness, 
or the vanity of those who jmrsue them, not un- 
frrquently combine to resist improvements, and 
ofien engage no inconsiderable degree of talent 
in drawing back instead of pushing forward the 
machine of science. The iiitroduetion of me- 
thods entirely new must often change the relative 
place of tlie men engaged in scientific pursuits; 
and must oblige many, after descending from the 
stations they formerly occupied, to lake a lower 
position ill ilie scale of intellectual advancement. 
The enmity of such men, if they be not aniinatKl 
by a s]nrit of real candor, and the love of truth, 
is likely to be directed against methods hy 
which their vanity is mortified and their import- 
ance lessened.’ 

The above quotation deserves to he inscribed 
not only on the porch of every academy (where 
Plato had his meinoiito of the importance of 
geometry) ; but on the gates of every college, 
city, and town, on the entrance to every hall 
of justice and every court of judicature. The 
able and elegant writer adds ; ‘ though such 
changes as this must have every where ac 
companied the ascendancy acquired by the 
new calculus, for the credit of mathemati- 
cians, it must be observed, that no one of any 
coiisidenible eminence has had the misfortune to 
enrol his name among the adversaries of the new 
science; and that Huygens, the most distin- 
guished and most profound of the older mathe- 
maticians then living, was one of the most for- 
ward to acknowledge the excellence of tha 
science (method would surely be the mote appro- 
propriate word), and to make himself inaster o 
its rules, and of tlieir application.* This exce - 
lent Dutchman and eminent mathcinatieian 
visited England in 1661, and was chosen fellow 
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f uoyal Society, lie (lied at lus native place, 
he Hague, in 1G95, about a year before Newton 
'vas made master of the mint, and resigned his 
professorship to his disciple William Whiston. 

The new analysis or differential calculus was^ 
lowever, stoutly opposed. Nieuwentyt, a Dutch 
philosopher and mathematician of some emi- 
nence, objected to the explanation of Leibnitz, 
ind to the notions of cpiantities infinitely small. 
Leibnitz replied, but in a manner not quite satis- 
■actory, as admitted by Mr. Playfair. Hut Her- 
mann and Bernouilli are considered as com- 
pletely defeating the adversary of the diiferential 
calculus. UoUe, a French mathematician, was a 
more powerful opponent ; but he too was van- 
[luislied by V^arignon and Saurin. 

The new analysis or differential calculus was 
next attacked by the distinguished llerkelcy bishop 
of Cloyne, in his publication entitled tlie 
Analyst; in which he professes to jprove that the 
mathematicians admit mysteries, and even falsi- 
ties in science, particularly in their doctrine of 
fluxions, or, as now called, the ik'W analysis, the 
ditferential calculus, &,c. &.c. Herkeley maintains 
that the said <liffV:rential calculus, new analysis, or 
doctrine of fluxions, is inaccurate ifi its princi- 
ples ; and that if it ever lead to true conclusions, 
it is from an accidental compensation of errors 
that cannot he supposed always to take place. 
No one who knows Jicrkeley’s ability requires to 
be told that the Analyst is a masterly production ; 
nor can some of his arguments and charges be 
fairly met ; for if the mathematicians do not re- 
ceive mysteries and fahitios too, or absurdities 
ill language at least — what are mysteries? or 
what are absurdities '? The Analyst contains wit 
as well as argument. Mr. Playfair is coinjpelled 
to do .something like justice to iis acute and 
masterly author. ‘The argument 'S ingeniously 
and plausibly conducted/ he says, ‘ and the au- 
thor attempts ridicule with better success than 
could be expected from the subject ; thus, when 
lie calls ultimate ratios the ghosts of departed 
(|uantilics, it is not easy to conceive a witty saying 
more happdy fastened on a mere mathemaiieal 
alistractioii.^ Mr. Playfair with all his differen- 
tial jealousies and partialities, and persuasion 
that tiiere are correct ideas which correct lan- 
guage can hardly be made to express, admits 
tliat the defenders of the calculus did not always 
argue the matter fairly, or exactly meet the rea- 
soning of their adversary. 

‘ The true answ’er to Herkeley/ he adds, ‘ was, 
that what he conceived to be an accidental com- 
pensation of errors was not at all accidental, but 
that the two sets of quantities that seemed to him 
neglected in the reasoning wore in all cases ne- 
cessarily equal, au exact balance for one another. 
The Newtonian idea of a fluxion containod in it 
this truth, and so it was argued by .luriii and 
others, but not in a manner so logical and satis- 
factory as might h-ue. been expected. iVrltaps 
tt is not too much to assert, that this w'as not 
completely done till La Grange’s Theory of 
unctions appeared. Thus, if the auttior of the 
Analyst has had the misfortune to enrol his name 
un the side of error, he has also had the credit of 
pfoposing difficulties of whl«'h the complete soUi- 
ton IS only to be derived from the highest iiu- 
pioveinents of the calculus/ 
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After Newton- a^id Leibnitz, the two matV.^;- 
maticians of greate-st name are Eul(?r, and 
D’Alembert. The former, the son of a Protestant 
minister, was horn at Hasil in 1707, and receiv 
ed his education at the university of that city 
with a vi(!W to the church ; but lie devoted him- 
self to mathematical studies under Uie famous 
John Bernouilli. In 1727 he followed his 
friends Hermann and Danicd Hcrnouilli to Pc- 
tersburgh, and was associat(*d with them there in 
the nuithenialical professorship. In 1741, at the 
invitation of the king of Prussia, he went to 
Hcrliii, where he rcmaiiu'd twenty-five years, and 
then returned to Potorsburgh, at which place lie 
(lied in 17B3, the same year in which D’Alem- 
bert dc'partcfl this lifi*. 

Some opinion may be formed of iMiler’s ma- 
thematical distinclion from the number of prizes 
olitained by liim from llie I'rencli Academy of 
Sciences: one for a Memoir on Fire*; anolluT 
be divided with .Maclaurin and Daniel Hemoiiilli 
on the Mux and Kelh.ix of the Sea; anotlier for 
three memoirs on the Inequalities of the Motions 
of the Planets; ami Uno ollurs for solutions of 
questions on tlie Theory of tlie Moon. Having 
spc)keu of his contemporaries, Clairault and 
D’Alembert, the' able writer of tlie article matbe- 
matics in Hrewstor’s h'.ncyclopadia, adds, ‘A hap- 
py medium between the defects, we ought rather 
to say a happy combination of these two very 
opposite geniuses, and endowed vvitli perfections 
pecidiar to himself, was Kuler. Of liis admira- 
ble (jualilies ns a inaii we liavc striking proofs ; 
as a mathenuilieian, to all the perseverance of 
the most determined calculator, Im united a vast- 
ncss of conception which tlie wildest speculator 
might envy, and a restless activity ami variety 
of inventive power of which human nature has 
]>crhaps afforded no other instance, and which 
never left him at a loss for means to aecornplisli 
his immediate object, tliough he occasionally 
suffered himself to be hurried aside by it from 
the steady pursuit of his more remote one. Then* 
are few of llie great ideas which have directed 
succeeding analysts in tliese «lilHLuU researehes, 
which I'.uler did not first strike upon or divide 
the merit of their invention.’ 

F'uler’s attention seemed directed at one 
and the same instant to every part of mathematical 
science, and as his mind w'aa rapid and ctunpro- 
bensive so it was patient and indefatigable in its 
application. In total blindness, and under paiu, 
be carried on liis usual operations, Tliere were 
not a few great inathematicians of the same time, 
as D’Alembert, (.’iairanlt, Maclanrin, Pernouilli, 
and others; but the greatest of all by far was 
Fmlcr. Besides the memoirs already alluded to, 
ho wrote many niliers ; Opnsenla Analytica ; In- 
troduction to the Analysis of Infinitesimals, ^c. 
Few men have done so nuieli for those wlio 
were to come after .as this extraordinary indivi- 
dual 

The next in rank of the mathematical contem- 
mrarios and compeers is without doubt 1) Alcni- 
)0rt, though (dairault almost divides the honor 
with him, of ranking s(‘Cond to Lulcr. Clairault 
was the mure profound calculator, but D’Alem- 
bert possessed more variety of CNCc llence, ‘ he 
was a man of extreme acuteness and subtlety of 
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reasoning, and possessed a peculiar talent for com- 
paring and estimating metliods— a kind of in- 
tuitive insight into the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the various lights, in which a subject 
might be considered, and a power of predicting,, 
as it were before hand, the effect of a long train 
of analytical operations. A severe and unsparing 
critic of the methods of others, he was yet not 
peculiarly happy in expressing his own ; and in his 
mathematical writings the classical elegance of 
his language is often strongly contrasted wiUi 
the obscurity and want of symmetry of his ana- 
lysis.’ 

D’Alembert is a remarkable instance of the 
union of mathematical and literary eminence ; 
or rather, perhaps we should say, of that versatility 
of genius, and variety of attainment and excel- 
lence, so much more characteristic of the French 
than of any other people, and still more of their 
mathematicians than of those of any other nation. 
The same person who is one while absorbed in 
mathematical abstractions and philosophical rea- 
sonings, is the next busied with Diderot in com- 
piling the celebrated Encyclopedic, or in writing 
history and biography, lie could by turns write 
treatises on Dynamics, and on the Theory of 
Winds, solve the problem of tlu* precession of the 
equinoxes, write philological Tuisccllanies, and 
the Elements of Music. To us the varied attain- 
ments and excellencies of a Trench matlicmati- 
cian seem almost incompatible with one anotlicr. 
If he has not the magnitude or profundity and 
altitude of a Newton, he has infinitely more of 
multiformity. In this even a Iveibnitz, with all 
his versatility of genius and iliversity of mental 
character, must yield to a D’Alembert ; nor is 
this individual to be considered as an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon ; he is only a striking instance 
and remarkable specimen of his countrymen. 
Pascal, Maupertuis, Condorcet, and oiliers are 
better known as elegant literateurs, and clof|uent 
writers, than as eminent rnatheinaticians. D’Alem- 
bert’s good pld nurse tartly told him on a parti- 
cular occasion, ‘ You will never be any thing but 
a philosopher, who is one that is neglected whilst 
living, and praiscMl wlien dead.^ And she was 
right in part, for D’Alembert was neglected so 
long as he was merely a philosopher or mathe- 
matician ; but time proved that the shrewd old 
Frenchwoman, with all her knowledge of the 
world, was out in her a priori reasoning as to 
D’Alembert; for it was demonstrated that he 
ceuid become almost every thing. 

Olairault has been already mentioned in con- 
nexion with D’Alembert; and th(?y may be con- 
sidered as rivals; at le;. ;i D’Alembert was 
evidently jealous of i 'lairault, and not without 
reason, being actuated like most other common 
mortals, and even um^oinmon mathematicians, 
quite as much by selfish ambition as by the pure 
love of truth. Clairault, howevifr, though more 
profoun*] perhaps, was more limited, less com- 
prehensive, and more rxcluslvely a mere mathe- 
matician than D’Alembert. Consequently he is 
hardly known out of the mathematical world. 
He is an instance of extraordinary precocity 
connected with progressive maturity; for hi.s 
early attainments were not, as in so many casas, 
titceitful blossoms preceding permanent barren- 


ness of intellect, or stationary mediocrity, n 
was born at Paris in 1713, six years later th^ 
Euler, thirteen later than Daniel Bernouii^ 
nineteen later than Maclaurin, ard four earliej 
thin D’Alembert. At the age of four years he 
could read and write; at nine he made some 
progress in algebra and geometry, and solved 
several difficult problems. In his eleventh year 
his Memoir on Curves appeared in the MisceU 
lanea Berolinensia, with an honorable certificate 
of the Academy of Sciences. That learned body 
admitted him an associate at the age of eighteen 
and he was one of the academicians who went 
to the North to measure a degree fo** ascertain inir 
the figure of the earth. He wrote Elements of 
Geometry, and of Algebra; a Treatise on the 
Figure of the Earth ; Tables of the Moon, See. 
and died in 1705 in the prime of life and vigor 
of his faculties. 

The distinguished Maclaurin, whom we have 
connected with Clairault as coming into the 
world nineteen years earlier, and who is memo- 
rably assoeiated with Euler and Daniel Bernou- 
illi by having divided with them the prize on the 
Flux and llcflux of the Sea awarJed by the 
French Academy of Sciences, was born at KiU 
moddan in Scotland, in the year 1698, and edu- 
cated at the University of Glasgow, where li 
applied ardently to the study of the mathematici 
III 1717 (the year of D’Alembert’s nativity), ami 
at nineteen years of age, be obtained the mathe- 
matical professorship in the Marischal College of 
Alierdcen ; and two years afterwards was chosen 
fellow of tlie Royal Society. In 1725 he suc- 
ceeded Mr. James Gregory in the mathematial 
professorship in the University of Edinburgh. 
In 1742 he nnblished his System of Fluxions, the 
most consiaerable of his works. Three years 
after having been active in fortifying Edinburgh 
against the rebels, and thus becoming a marked 
object of their resentment, he fled for safety into 
England, and took refuge with archbishop Her- 
ring at York. Whilst yet in the midst of life 
and full vigor of all his extraordinary inatboina- 
tical powers ho died of dropsy in the following 
year 1746. 

Maclaurin was not only a great mathemaliciiin, 
but both morally and intellectually considered 
a great man. llis peculiar merit as a philoso 
plier was, that all his studies were directed to 
general utility ; and in many places {»f his works 
are found a])plicalions of the most abstruse 
theories' to practical purposes for tlio improve- 
ment of useful arts and sciences. If England 
glories in her Newton; Germany in her JAub- 
nitz ; Trance in her Descartes, Fermat, D’Alein- 
bert, Ea Grange, and La Place; Switzerland in 
her Elder and Bernouillis; Italy in her Galileo, 
and Cavalieri ; Holland in her Huygens ; Scot- 
land needs not be ashamgd to glory in her Mac- 
laurin.-r-And, instead of looking with jealousy or 
scorn on the fame of this great and good mari, 
we glory in him too, as an honor to the age 
in which he lived, and to our own distinguishc 
island ; and as a lasting monument of satisfactory 
proof that Newton, though the greatest, was no 
the last of British mathematicians 
ranking with the most honored names ot 
most distinguished countries. Besides the wo 
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already noticed, Maclaurin wrote several papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions ; Geometria 
Organica; on ine Percussion of Bodies; a Trea- 
tise of Algebra ; and an Account of Sir Isaac 
Newton^s Philosophical Discoveries. 

Daniel Bernoulli i merits honorable mention 
in connexion with Euler, D'Alembert, Clairault, 
and Maclaurin. He was son of John Bernouilli, 
who was the brother and pupil of the distinguish- 
ed James Bernouilli of Basil, and tutor of Euler, 
and who formed an intimacy with Boyle and 
other great men, when on a visit here in the 
course of his travels. About 1684 Leibnitz pub- 
lished in the Acta Eruditorum at J^eipsic some 
essays on his new calculus differentialis, but 
without discovering the method. James Ber- 
nouilli and his brother John found out the secret, 
for which they received the thanks and friend- 
ship of Leibnitz. In 1687 James Bernouilli was 
appointed professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Basil; in 1689 he was chosen member 
of the Royal Academy at Paris ; and he died in 
1705, two years after the period of Newton's re- 
signing his professorship at Cambridge to Wins- 
ton, and eleven years prior to the death of Leib- 
nitz. 

Daniel Bernouilli, nephew of James, and son 
of John, was born at Groningen (where his father 
was some time mathematical professor) in 1700. 
After travelling through several countries of 
Europe he settled at Basil, where he became 
successively professor of physic and of philoso- 
phy. He gained and divided ten prizes from 
the academy of sciences, which were contended 
for by the greatest mathematicians in Europe. 
He divided one we have seen with Euler and 
Maclaurin; and in 1734 he divided one with his 
father, which we grieve to relate caused a breach 
of natural affection. In 1748 he succeeded his 
father in the academy of .sciences ; and in 1782 
he followed him to the grave : a year later than 
Euler and D’Alembert went also to tlie house 
appointed for all living. Besides those above- 
noticed, there is Nicholas Bernouilli also of very 
high eminence and who is justly allowed to have 
contributed much to the recent matheinaiical im- 
provements, particularly the discovery of the 
equations of condition, which opened the way to 
the partial differential calculus. It would be 
impossible, however, within our limits, to point 
out what Euler, D'Alembert, Clairault, Maclau- 
rin, and the Bernouillis have actually done ; or 
to show how much they co-operated in carrying 
forward the mathematical ai t or science beyond 
the state in which they found it prepared for them 
by their predecessors. 

We proceed now to the last step of our pro- 
gression, and to the distinguished names of La 
Lrange and La Place. These pre-eminent geo- 
meters were beginning to appear before Euler, 
U Alembert, and the last of the Bernouillis had 
<iuitted this mortal stage. When about to treat of 

e new geometry, Mr. Playfair says, * Consider- 
mg some sort of subdivision as necessary, and 
in the interval which extends from 

® iirst of Newton's discoveries to the year 1818, 
jree different conditions of the pliysico-mathe- 

51 ical sciences, wed marked and <iistiiig\iisiie<I 

y great improvemcids, 1 have divided the above 


interval into three corresponding parts The 
first of these reaching from the commencement 
of Newton’s discoveries in 1663 to a little be- 
yond his death, or to 1730, may be denominated 
from the men who impressed on- it its peculiar 
character, the period of Newton and Leibnitz. 
The second, which for a similar reason I call 
that of Euler and D’Alembert, may be regarded 
as extending from 1730 to 1780; and tlie third, 
that of La Grange and I.a Place, from 1780 to 
1818.' 

The above is, perhaps, as near an approxima- 
tion as may be to accuracy of demarcation on 
such a fluxionary subject; for it is impossible 
to fix or find a point of absolute certainty, where 
a modifying process is constantly but gradually 
and silently at work. As early, however, as 
1767, La Grange read a memoir to the academy, 
impugning the authority of Fontaine’s flnxio- 
differential calculus ; and in his memoir, wliich 
appeared in the Berlin Memoirs for 1770, he 
annulled poor Fontaine's claim to the discovery 
of the equation of condition into a negative 
quantity, and assigned that claim perfect and en- 
tire to Nicholas Bernouilli. Whether rivalry or 
contempt of Fontaine sharpened the mathemati- 
cal wits, and spirited the analytical exertion* 
of La Orange, it is not worth while to conjecture; 
but it is evident that he was already a man of 
weight and influence. Here w'e again avail our- 
selves of the assistance of an able writer, not a few 
of whose remarks wc have already adopted : * Ana- 
lytical geometry, properly so called, which pro- 
ceeds upon the sole consideration of the data of the 
question put into symbolic language, making no 
preparatory constructions, and either dispensing 
altogether with the use of diagrams or employing 
them merely to assist the imagination in its con- 
ception of the data-geoinctry in this state, is due 
solely to La Grange. That great man, in Ins 
memoir on pyramids (in the Berlin Memoir for 
1773), first shovvetl tlie practicability of treating 
the most complicated questions of solid geometry 
in this way ; and, what is very remarkable, this 
inode of proceeding, instead of inducing obscu- 
rity, as might at first be expected, is remarkable 
for the luminous and distinct conceptions it 
gives of geometrical questions. The principal 
reason of this is, the extraordinary symmetry 
which symbolical expressions, properly con- 
structed, assume in geometrical enquiries. Ihis 
it [is which renders them easy of manageraeob 
and at the same lime facilitates their interj)reta- 
tion into geometrical language in a remarkable 
degree, rendering it indeed so obvious, that it 
may generally be carried on as a collateral pro- 
cess with the algebraic reasi 

There is no author whose writings turnish 
more striking and beautitul examples of this 
symmetry in his formube, which speaks to the 
eye, and enables us almost to pretlict the results 
without executing the operations required, than 
I.!! Grange. Those w’hose enquiries have been 
confined within what wu may now fairly call 
the narrow circle of the ancient geometr), may 
reject as artificial such means of discovery as de- 
pend rather upon dexterity in the management 
of symbols, than on that direct contention ot 
raimlthey have been accustomed to consider as 
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inseparable from the abstniser parts of it ; but to 
one familiar with the difficuliies with which mo- 
dern en(|uirers have to contend, and whose object 
is only to multiply the number of known truths, 
and to arrive at results by the shortest and least 
troublesome path, it will be quite superfluous to 
enter into any defence of the method which is 
now universally adopted. If the general idea of 
Descartes, which reduces the nature of every 
curve to an algebraic ecpiation, })as been the 
source of all the power which analysis possesses 
in geometrical enquiries, that of determining the 
position of every point in space by co-ordinates 
at right angles to each other, wdiich Maclanrin 
first brought into general notice, by showing its 
utility in physico-maihematical researches, has 
proved the origin of all it? refinement/ 

The claims of La Grange to modifying and 
improving agency in the mathematical art and 
science (we know not how to express our idea 
better), as now existing, are, by the same writer 
carried still farther back or higher up. ‘A more 
consummate analyst than Clairault — a more 
profound reasoner than D'Alembert — a more 
comprehensive genius than Kuler, and, though 
less exuberantly inventive, more perfect and 
ert'ective in his inventions, had now commenced 
liis career. Already, in 1704 (in a Memoir on 
the Libration of ibe Moon), l.a (Grange had be- 
gun to avail himself of that powerful princip.e 
of virtual velocities. A fresh impulse .seemed 
now to have been given to science, and from this 
period scarcely a year passed unsignaliscd by 
some new and important discovery in the system 
of the world ; and, by the emulous but united 
labors of La Grange and I. a I Mace, the state of 
mechanical science was by degrees brought to tliat 
pitch of perfection as that the Mecanique Ana- 
lytiquo of the former, and the Mecanique Celeste 
of the latter, could exist and be appreciate<l. The 
first of these immortal productions, which ap- 
peared in 17BB (precisely a century after Newton 
first rendered dynamics a science), is a conqien- 
dium of the general formulae and analytical arti- 
fices necessary for the treatment of every problem 
which can be proposed on the equilibrium or 
motion of matter. 'I’he principle of virtual 
vcdocities, translated into an equation by means 
of the calculus of variations, and extended by the 
help of D’AIcmherl'.s principle to cases of 
motion as well as rest, is made to afl’ord a .simple 
and expressive formula, embracing every oflect 
the agency of mechanical powt?r, under whatever 
variety of combination.?, can produce. A uniform 
train of analytical procf.*ss< j is there exhibited, 
adapted to the particular cases of the greatest 
importance or most frequent occurrence, by which 
the consequences of thi? fundamental equation 
are developed in succession, and reduced, en 
derniere analyse, to the e(iunlions of total or 
partial differentials, on whose integration the 
solution of the problem radically depends.' 

Having made free use of this writer’s remarks 
as well as of Mr. Playfair's, and feeling great 
obligation to both, a few words at parting may 
be indulged respecting their comparative merits, 
and th'dr claims to our gratitude. Mr. Playfair is 
now beyond the reach of criticism, and alike 
deaf to earthly praise and blame; but his me- 


mory w embalmed in our esteem, and we should 
reproach ourselves as guilty of something more 
criminal than a wanton violation of the old rule 
of speech concerning the dead, if we were to drop 
a single word from our pen really intended or 
calculated to lower him in general estimation. 
As to our unknown, and, we trust, living bene- 
factor, he is moi'e capable of instructing us than 
we are of presenting any important suggestion to 
him ; for we would he glad to pos.sess a moiety 
of his science, and the cliief motive of this vale- 
dictory notice is, that we may be exculpated 
from all imputation of even seeming to clothe 
ourselves with the honors of others, by borrowing 
from them without due acknowloflgmcnt. 

Mr. IMayfiiir's historical view of tlie mathema- 
tics, and that given in Dr. Brewster's Pncyclo- 
j>mdia, are both highly excellent ; but they possess 
different kinds of excellence. The foniior is 
better adafiterl to the general reader; the latter to 
the laborious erujuirer after inimiteapd full infor. 
mation ; the former is more elegant and philoso- 
phic ; the latter is more able and scientific. We 
could wish that the writer of the former had 
aimed less at, elegant writing, and that the writer of 
the latter wouhl attend more to composition, 
He .is not chargijable with verbiage or elegant 
expletives ; but there is occasionally some dcfi- 
ciency of precision and perspicuity, of force and 
simplicity. ^Ve submit, with much respectful 
deference and gr.ateful desire of rendering some 
service to a benefactor, wlietlier bis own excellmit 
remarks respecting the importance of simplicity, 
clearness, and symmetry in analysis may not 
hold of synthesis also, or be transferred to com- 
position. We quote his own words, when speak- 
ing of the principle which would alone have 
immortalised the iximcof D’Alembert, and which 
])ul a final end to all difficulties in the science of 
dynamics The principle, as it is now usually 
stated, appears of such elementary simplicity, 
lliat we wonder it should ever have proved of 
such momentous importance ; and it is only 
when we know that men of the greatest genius 
wtTC embarrassed by difficulties of which, in 
consocpicnce of it, we now hear no more, that 
wo can be brought to estimate its value. It is, in 
fact, a striking instance of the influence the nian- 
ner of wording an obvious truth may have on iti! 
applications.’ 

A cursory retro.spcction, of what we may term 
our inathcmalico-historical journey, suggests 
some reflections. It has often been remarked 
that great men exist about the same periods, or 
appear .succe.ssiv(dy in groups, with wide spact^ 
or long intervals between one group and another. 
We may remark also that they not only come m 
clusters, hut that there are usually two '*f the 
cluster greater than the rest. Imagination indcK 
can do much in these niatters ; for we are na- 
turally fond of the striking Jind the picturesque. 
But the eminent mathematicians would seem 
naturally presented to our view in pairs, or two 
by two like so many enthymeines: as Law 
and Tartalea; Descartes and Fermat; New on 
and Leibnitz; Kuler and D’Alembert; 
Grange and La Place. We are not sue 
there is much in this; nor how it ought to ^ 
accounted for. Doubtless many specious i “ o 
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. ^jght be started ; and the most obvious, 
we think, would resolve it into the principle of 
rivalry, for we are all in some way or other, and 
to a certain degree, ambitious ; and, if the organ 
of rivality or rivalship be not already in the 
phrenological catalogue, it deserves insertion, 
but the apparent fact which we have pointed 
out deserves to be noted as a kind of historical 
phenomenon; and, if it serve no other purpose it 
will assist the memory, and be some food for the 
principle of suggestion or mental association at 
any rate. If we do not convert or generalise it 
into a law of continuity, as an i\ priori principle 
of reasoning concerning the future, it can do no 
harm. 

It appears also from the sketch above at- 
tempted that the countries of l^uropo most dis- 
tinguished for mathematical pre-eminence aro 
Italy, France, Germany, Kngland, Switzerland, 
and Holland. Italy was first in the order of 
time, and for a considerahle ^leriod highest in 
rank ; but she appears to have been gradually 
sinking from her high station, and receding from 
our view. As to France, Germany, and Ktig- 
land, it is dilhcult perhaps to award absolutely, 
or at least satisfactorily, [the. mathematical pre- 
eminence. Perhaps they properly stand in the 
order in which we have named thc'in. Monk- 
ridden Spain ha.s had one Cervantes ; but, with 
all her advantages of monkish instruction, she 
has not a single mathematician or philoso- 
pher to produce since the times of king Al- 
phonso. We may remark too that it is not 
Catholic, but Protestant Germany which has the 
honor of mathematical pre-eminence. It is not 
in the south, hut in the north of Germany, where 
the Leibnitzes and the Mercators or Kauffman ns 
are to be found. Though there bo no royal way 
to geometry, yet, if we may judge from its his- 
tory, it i.s of a very royal nature ; still wo do 
not discover 'any eminent geometers in the n>- 
gions of Austria, or about the imperial court of 
\ienna. Of the Catholic countries, mathe- 
matically distinguished, France and Italy; they 
are those very countries in which Catholicism 
(or, as we are used to call it, Popery) has least 
dominion over the minds of tlie educated 
classes. 

VVe must, before concluding, fulfil our pro- 
mise of attempting an estimate of the merits of 
mathematical learning : but we approach it with 
caution and reluctance, as we have some un- 
fashionable and heretical notions on the subject. 
We think that tliere is much unsound opinion, 
J^nd not a little blind idolatry, of the mathe- 
matics which ought to be opposed, and if |K)S- 
sihle, removed. Timt the mathematics are of 
very great importance to philosophy there is no 
intention of denying : the question is, to what 
fixtenl are they important, and in what docs 
their importance consist ? In as far as they are 
necessary or subservient to the arts and sciences, 
to natural philosophy, their itnportance or 
excellence, that is their utility, is freely and 
mlly admitted. That they tend also to improve 
me mind in youth by exercising it, by forming 
^ habit of attention, and by strengthening the 
memory, is likewise admitted. Hut all this is 
nothing when compared with the imaginary 


quantity of the abstract excellence of the pure 
mathematics. We here quote Dr. Barrow, the 
matliemalicai tutor, and predecessor of the im- 
mortal Newton. < The mathematics effectually 
exercise,’ he say.s, ‘ not vainly delude, nor vex- 
atiously [torment studious minds with obscure 
subtilties ; but plainly demonstrate every thing 
within their reach, draw certain conclusions, in- 
struct by profitable rules, and unfold pleasant 
questions. These disciplines likewise inure 
and corroborate the mind to a constant dili- 
gence in study ; they wholly deliver us from a 
credulous simplicity, most strongly fortify us 
against the vanity of scepticism, effectually re- 
strain us from a rash presumption, most easily 
incline us to a due assent, and perfectly subject 
us to the government of right reason. While 
the mind is abstracted and elevated from sensi- 
ble matter, distinctly views pure forms, conceives 
the beauty of ideas, and investigates the har- 
mony, of proportions ; the manners themselves 
arc sensibly corrected and improved, the affec- 
tions composed and rectified, the fancy calmed 
and settled, and the understanding raised and 
excited to more divine contemplation.’ 

Such are the panegyrical strains of the great 
Dr. Barrow on the amazing properties and won- 
der-working powers of the. pure mathematics ; 
yet the converse of almost every one of his nu- 
merous positions or postulates vvotild be perhaps 
a nearer approximation to pure tnith. We have 
already adverted to the striking fact of the 
ancient geometry existing in tlie highest estima- 
tion in close connexion with glaring absurdity, 
and a sp(?cies of sophistry dignified with the im- 
po.smg name of pliilojtophy ; but we pre- 
pared to go a step farther, and to show, if our 
limits w’ould permit, that the geometry w'as the 
cau.se or occasion, if not wholly, at least in a 
great measure, of the false philosophy of the 
ancients. There wa.s not only a natural alliar.'ce 
between their geometry and their syllogistic 
logic ; b\it, if it liad not been for the former, the 
latter would have never existed. And much of 
what is appended to the article l.oorc in this 
work, from Dr. Brown’s Lectures, is ap])licable 
to geometry, and the use which has been made 
of it. 

But for geometry, the rl priori road to know- 
ledge and course of reasoning, would, it is pro- 
bable at least, never have been taken : and it is 
observable how fondly mathematicians still cling 
to that method of arriving at pure truth, or of 
demonstrating its existence. Even Mr. Play- 
fair, in his admirable analysis of the Novum 
Orgamim of Bacon, almost sets up the priori 
claims as worthy of the fullest confidence and 
highest reverence. It was from geometry too 
that the inveterate habit was contracted of de- 
monstrating, or ]>retending to demonstrate, every 
thing ; even self-evident propositions. The 
mischievous influence and consequences of this 
evil habit of mind we cannot stop to point out; 
but they are very obvious, and we refer the rea- 
der to the concluding part of the article Logic. 

Another bad habit of the geometers is that of 
employing absurd language ; which, if not one 
of the marks of absurd geometry, as Hobbes 
would argui*, must be of very pernicious ten- 
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dency in reasoning^, and upon the principle or 
faculty of reasoui or whatever it ought to be 
called. We have noted professor Playfair’s 
memorable apology, or rather sarcastic and de- 
fying defence of that which is now under ani- 
madversion. In speaking of what he terms the 
‘figurative expression, which gives to negative 
quantities the name of quantities less than nothing;' 
he adds, ‘ a phrase that has been severely cen- 
sured by those who forget that there arc correct 
ideas which correct language can hardly be made 
to express.’ It is certainly a paradoxical postu- 
latuin that incorrect language is the most infalli- 
ble nuncio, the most faithful witness, the most 
sure and certain exponent of correct ideas. 
But granting all this, and every thing homoge- 
neous to it, to be absolutely and infallibly true 
jn the mathematics (and there is much that is 
very unaccountable and incomprehensible about 
them), what is likely to be the result of such 
a habit of thinking and arguing ? That, unques- 
tionably, which we find so often practically de- 
monstrated ; for, notwithstanding the eulogistic 
appropriation of the expression, mathematical 
reasoning, in cases where the attributive caba- 
listic would be just as appropriate, none are 
more guilty of employing incorrect, indefinite, 
unmeaning, and absurd language than mathema- 
ticians. And we lay it down advisedly as a 
position that the best geometers, all other things 
being equal, are the worst metaphysicians ; that 
is they reason most inaccurately, most incon- 
clusively, most falsely, on all subjects not purely 
mathematical, and exclusively physical ; and 
even on physical subjects their reasoning is 
often sadly awry. The data are so defective that 
we will not pronounce upon the metaphysical 
aptitudes ana capabilities of Newton; but we 
know what sort of metaphysicians and theobj- 
gians are the Descartes (for Descartes may be 
enrolled among metaphysicians), the J.eibniizes, 
the Maupertuis, the Condorcets, the Prices, the 
Clarkes, the VVhistons, the lJulchinsons, and 
the Swedenborgs. An uncommon number 
of mathematicians have tried their minds at 
metaphysics ; or rather nearly all who long 
passed for profound metaphysicians were also 
profound mathematicians. The reason is obvi- 
ous ; for as we remarked concerning geometry 
and the syllogistic logic, and we might have 
added the Aristotelian philosophy (tlie good old 
metaphysics of the schools), there is not only a 
natural alliance and homogeneous relation be- 
tween the pure mathematics and the pure meta- 
physics ; but they are relat#^.! as parent and child ; 
the one is the offspring o* consc(^uent of the 
other, and would have never existed without its 
antecedent geometry, at least with its essential 
properties fully brought forth, or developed in 
all their imaginary and negative quantities. It is 
usual indeed to identify pure geometry with pure 
intellect, or to represent geometry as liaving a cen- 
tripetal relation to the understanding, and a centri- 
fugal relation to the imagination, as if nothing hut 
mutual attraction existed between A and II, and 
nothing hut mutual repulsion between A and C ; 
or as if nothing but mutual affection <lwelt be- 
tween geometry and the understanding, and 
mutual antipathy between geometry and the 
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imagination. But this is as for from the tru 
system as the theories of Tycho Brahe, Ptolemy^ 
and Descartes ; for geometry is in reality ih ’ 
most imaginative science or entity in the world^ 
only it is pure imaginativeness, ‘ abstracted and 
elevated from sensible matter/ as Di Barrow 
justly remarks. 

We have enumerated a considerable number 
of great mathematicians now generally regarded 
as indifferent metaphysicians; at least tluir 
claims in the latter character, though for a time 
and to a certain extent current coin, are now 
almost as much depreciated as assignats. And 
we have to oppose to them a few great philoso- 
phers who were not eminent as geometers. Kep. 
ler, for instance, is considered an indifferelit 
geometer, but he was as superior to most of bis 
contemporaries (all except Bacon and (jalileoj 
in philosophy, as he was inferior to many of 
them in geometry. Hobbes, with all the odnim 
attached to his name (too much merited indned) 
is allowed by the most competent judges to 
have been one of the greatest metaphysicians 
that any age or country ever produced. Indeed 
he was about as superior to his disciple and 
commentator, tlic far-famed Locke, as Sir Isaac 
Newton was to William Whiston. Hobbes, 
however, is considered no geometer ; and though 
he published Six Lessons to the Professors of 
the Mathematics ; Marks of absurd Geometry, 
&c., he has had all the mathematicians against 
him, and is not deemed worthy of being named 
in their comjjany. Hobbes began the inalho 
raatics somewhat late in life. Had he been de- 
voted to tliem in his youth, he would have pro- 
bably excelled in them as much as Ougbired, 
Wallis, or even Newton ; but in that case it is 
almost inconceivable that he should have been 
the autlior of the hook on Human Nature, &c. 

A more demonstrable instance in proof of our 
opinion yet remains ; Bacon, we were going to 
say the immortal, hut that as a cognomen is ap- 
propriated and somewliat hackneyed. Bacon was, 
in the most absolute sense, no matliernalician ; 
he was, however, not only the first of philoso- 
phers, but the creator of philosophy itself, or 
the originator at least of almost all that di serves 
the name. Hume, indeed, in the exorcise of bis 
historico-judicial function, passes sentence of de- 
gradation upon Bacon, and he must rank, it 
seems, below ‘ (Galileo, perhaps even Kcplci, 
purely because he was ignorant of geometry. 
This is singularly equitable and consistent on the 
part of Mr. Hume; that very Mr. Hume who 
imputes the fiilse notions and absurd reasoniui;’^ 
of philosophers to their addictedness to the ma- 
thematics ; which, he says, accustomed them to 
obscure modes of reasoning by unacco iniablc 
and unintelligible processes, that nevertheless 
bring them right at lasi, like a man gropm*?^ 
through a dark passage into the light of day. 

Another had Iiabit of the geometers is a 
rising propensity; and even Newton, with 
his exemplary caution in forming opinions am 
patience in ‘ waiting for thought,’ was not who y 
proof against what may be termed the natural ten 
dency of geometry, and tlie easily besetting 
of geometricians. Even the author of the I rm 
cipia was willing to assign a subtile ether as i 
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oiKie of cravitalion. It must not be forgotten, 
indeed, tl^t the Newtonian systein of the uni- 

rse is only the most probable and satisfactory 
nf all the theories yet propounded : and there 
are mon of very respectable intellect who are 
incorrigible heretics as to the true system, and 
who obstinately refuse to give their unfeigned 
assent and consent to all its articles. We do not 
impugn its orthodoxy ; but, though our faith in 
it be as sound and strong as can be reasonably 
required, there is a possibility at least that it 
may prove after all a Cartesian hypothesis to 
some other Newtonian system. 

Tiiat the eminent mathematicians have, for the 
most part, been men of much intellect, there 
can be no doubt ; but the question is, whether 
their intellectual power was necessarily the con- 
sequent of geometry, or casually connected with 
it. That good mathematicians should be men of 
:jtrong minds is not wonderful ; for none but 
men of naturally strong minds are likely to take 
to the mathematics in good earnest, or to make 
any proficiency in them. There is no doubt 
also, that the mental exertion or contention, as 
some term it, which they require, must strengthen, 
or, as expressed by Dr. Barrow, corroborate the 
mind. The syllogistic logic, the Aristotelian 
dialectics, are allowed to have wonderfully shar- 
pened the intellects, and corroborated the minds 
of tlic schoolmen, whilst at the same time they 
perverted their reason, and almost deprived 
ihoiii of their sober senses. Were any other 
mental gymnastics substituted for the pure ma- 
tlicmatics, we firmly believe that the corroborated 
result would come out with the same degree of 
accuracy, and with the same amount of ima- 
ginary quantity. 

If any of our readers shall infer, from what 
we have written, that we wish to explode or de- 
preciate the mathematics, they will he guilty 
either of a great error of judgment or a great 
breach of candor : our sole aim and endeavour 
have been to correct what we deem unsound 
opinions, and to moderate and modify what we 
deem a blind idolatry into a reasonable service 
of the utidcrstairding and of the affections. Let 
the mathematics be encouraged and patronised ; 
kt them be cultivated to the fullest extent, even 
with considerable waste of mental power and loss 
of money, to discover a north-west passage in 
the polar regions of fluxionary creation — to find 
out some new calculus, whether differential or 
integral. Were there no probable, or even pos- 
sible, results, as to such a mixed, impure, vul- 
gar, entity, as utility, in contending with practi- 
cability, and penetrating to a high mathematical 
latitude of discovery — were it merely for the sake 
of ‘ the contention of mind* (a very harmless kind 
01 strife) — or to have it proved how far the alge- 

raic analyst can go up out of our sight in some 
new-invented infinitesimal balloon : — in short, if 
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the mathematical progression were 1000 miles 
a-head of any practical purpose or advantage 
whatever, we would not be for terminating its 
career. We have spare hands enough and spare 
heads too ; and, as all cannot find useful employ- 
ment, it is better, perhaps, that they should be out 
of the way of idleness and mischief by digging 
mathematical holes and filling them up again ; or 
in perpetual motion to discover new methods of 
‘ contention of mind* — new calculuses, new ana- 
lyses, new fluxions, new infinitesimals to rival 
and supersede the old ones ad infinitum. Only 
let us know, if possible, what the mathematics 
are about, and wherein their infinite quantity of 
excellence consists. Let us admire and praise 
geometry, ])rovided always that this pure divi- 
nity of abstract excellence do not befool us as 
she did Plato, Aristotle, and so many others in 
much later times. 

As really an instrument of that * knowledge 
which is power,* geometry must ever have a high 
and commanding station among ci/ilised nations. 
But as it may facilitate, so also may it be mado 
to impede, the progress, or to prevent the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge. It does so, as well 
as in other ways, when idly intruded where it is 
not necessary. And algebraic characters are 
often to be met with in books professedly for 
general information and instruction, where Ara- 
bic, Hindoo, or Chinese characters might, for 
any real necessity, or utility, be deemed as in- 
dispensable. This is worse than pedantry; 
though it be a natural result of mathematical 
idolatry. Comparatively few have time, inclina- 
tion, or ability, to be geometers. To render 
useful knowledge general, therefore, it must bo 
taken as much as possible out of the hands of 
geometry, and disengaged from such cabalistic 
signs as algebraic characters must ever be to the 
many — notwithstanding all the laudable exertions 
of Dr. Birkbeck, and the prodigious progress of 
mechanics* institutions. 

If geometry is to be regarded as any thing 
more than a vision, or mere mythological ma- 
chinery, of the brain, it is an instrument or appa- 
ratus ; but the apparatus may become so com- 
plex, unwieldy, and unmanageable, as to nullify 
all its excellencies into negative qualities. 
llerscheU’s famous telescope was a wonderful 
object ; and we have yielded, as well as others, 
to wonderment in beholding it : but we believe 
its wonderful and amazing properly defeated its 
purpose. And, if its success had been as re- 
markable as its magnitude, the beneficial result 
to man’s temporal or eternal well-being would 
have been such a fractional minimum as it is 
demonstrated Archimedes would have moved the 
earth with in a million of years, if he had been 
provided with the data necessary to the problenv 
Adf trov arw ict« rou xofffiou Kivtj<TUf. 


Mather pr. Cotton), F . II. S., an eminent 
American divine, was born at Boston, New 
^ngland, in 1663. He was educated in Har- 
vard College, ana in 1684 became minister of 
oston. In 1710 the univefsity of Glasgow 
sent him a diploma, enrolling him D. D., and 


in 1714 the Royal Society of London chose him a 
fellow. He died in 17.28. He published Mag- 
nalia Christi Americana, or an Ecclesiastical 
History of New England, from its first planting 
in 16*20 to 1698, folio. But the most remarkable 
of all his works was that in which he defended 
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dency in reasoning, and upon the principle or 
faculty of reason, or whatever it ought to be 
called. We have noted professor Playfair’s 
memorable apology, or rather sarcastic and de- 
fying defence of that which is now under ani- 
madversion. In speaking of what he terms tlie 
‘iigurative expression, which gives to negative 
<iuantities the name of rjuantities less than nothing 
he ad<ls, ‘ a phrase that has been severely cen- 
sured by tliose who forget that there are correct 
ideas which correct language can hardly be made 
to express.' It is certainly a paradoxical postu- 
latum that incorrect language is the most infalli- 
ble nuncio, tlie most faiiliful witness, tiie most 
sure and certain exponent of correct ideas. 
Hut granting all this, and every thing homoge- 
neous to it, to be absolutely and infallibly true 
jn the mathematics (and there is mucli that is 
very unaccountable and incomprehensible about 
tljeiii), what is likely to be the result of such 
a habit of tliinking and arguing ? That, unques- 
tionably, wliich we find so olten practically de- 
monstrated ; for, notwithstanding the eulogistic 
appropriation of the expression, inalheinatical 
reasoning, in cases where the attributive caba- 
tistic would be just us appropriatt;, none are 
more guilty of employing incorrect, indefinite, 
uumeaniiig, and absurd language than mathenia- 
ticiaus. And we lay it down advisedly as a 
position that the best geometers, all other things 
being equal, arc the worst meta])hysicians; that 
is they reason most inaccurately, m<»st incon- 
clusively, most falsely, on all subjects not purely 
niathernalical, and exclusively physical ; and 
even on physical subjects tlieir reasoning is 
often sadly awry. The data are so defective that 
we will not pronounce upon the irM‘taphysical 
aptitudes and capabilities of Nevvtoti; but we 
know what sort of metaphysicians and theolo- 
gians arc the Descartes (for Descartes may be 
enrolled among metaphysicians), the Leibiiitzes, 
the Maupertuis, the C’oiidorcets, tlic I 'rices, the 
(-larkes, the VVhistons, the llutchinsons, and 
the Swedenborgs. An uncommon number 
of mathematicians liave tried their minds at 
metaphysics ; or rather nearly all who long 
passed for profound metaphysicians wen? also 
profound mathematicians. ’I'lie reason is obvi- 
ous; for 'as we remarked coiu eriiing geometry 
and the syllogistic logic, and vve iniglit have 
adilcd tlm Aristotelian philosophy (the good old 
metaphysi(?s of the schools), there is not only a 
natural alliance and homogcTU ous relation be- 
tween the pure matlu‘inati(?s and the pure meta- 
physics ; but they are rehitcd l.- p arent ami child ; 
the one is the ofl['s]>ring or a;ousequent of the 
otlier, and would liave never existed wltlioiit its 
antecedent giMmictry, it le.ist with its essential 
p'operties fully Ijrought forth, or developed in 
all their in. aginary ami negative quantities. Itis 
usual indeed to idi.inify pure geornrti y with pure 
intellect, or to represent g' omt try ashaving aceii- 
tripi.'tal relation to the umh rstanding, and a centri- 
fugal relation to the imagination, as if nothing but 
mutual attraction (?xisti d between A and B, and 
nothing but mutual rej ulsion hetweer. A am! C; 
or as if notliiug but mutual afTcetion dwelt be- 
tween geometry and the understanding, and 
mutual antipathy between geometry and the 


imagination. But this is as far from the true 
system as the tlieories of Tycho Brahe, Ptolemy 
and Descartes ; for geometry is in reality the 
most imaginative science or entity in tlie world- 
only it is pure imaginativeness, * abstracted and 
elevated from seicsible matter,' as Di Barrow 
justly remarks. 

We have enumerated a considerable iiurnluT 
of great mathematieians now generally regordt'il 
as indifferent metaphysicians; at least tlidr 
claims in the latter character, though for a time 
and to a certain extent curreHl coin, are now 
almost as much depreciated as assignats. A,„i 
ve have to oppose to them a few great pliilos,,. 
pliers who were not eminent as geometers. Kep- 
ler, for instance, is considered an indiffor^fit 
geometer, but he was as superior to most of ln^ 
contemporaries (all except Bacon and (uililooj 
in philosophy, as he w'as inferior to many ul' 
them in geometry, llolibes, with all tlie (kIiuih 
attachetl to his name (too much merited itidf;di) 
is allowed by tlic most competent judges U) 
have been one of the greatest inctapliysiciaiis 
that any age or country ever produced. Intlpwi 
he was about as superior to his disciple and 
commentator, the far-famed l.ockc, as Sir Isaac 
Newton was to William Whiston. llubbe'f, 
however, is considered no geometer ; and lliou;,'h 
he published Six Lessons to the Professors tif 
the Mathematics ; Marks of absurd (JeouK.'try, 
ik,c., he has iiad all the mathematicians a-ainsi 
him, and is not deemed worthy of biiing iiaiuid 
iii their company. Hobbes began tbc fnaihi"- 
raalics somewhat late in life. Hail he hccii de- 
voted to them in his youth, he would havo pm- 
buhly excelled in them as much as Ougbind, 
Wallis, or even Newton; but in that case it h 
almost inconceivable that he shoubi have bnii 
the author of the book on Human Nature, 

A more deinoiislralilc instance in proof of our 
opinion yet remains; Bacon, we wcie going to 
say the immortal, but that as a cognomen is up- 
])ropriah?d and somewhat hackneyed. Bacon was 
in the most absolute sense, no matlienialician; 
he was, however, not only the first of 
phers, but the creator of jihilosophy itself, ur 
the originator at least of almost all tha* di ser'i's 
the name. Hume, indeed, in the cxeir.iso of Ins 
historico-judieiul function, passes scnti.i ceof <li- 
gradalion upon Bacon, and he must rank; it 
seems, below ‘ (Palilco, perhaps even Kepk’v, 
purely because he was ignorant of geoniiiry. 
'Phis is singularly equitable and consistcnion thu 
part of Mr. Hume; that very Mr. Iluuicwko 
imputes the false notions and absurd rcasoivug-! 
of philosophers to their addictedness to the 
thcmatics; which, he says, accustomed tbem to 
obscure modes of reasoning by unaccouni bl*' 
and unintelligible processes, that ncvcrtlitb;*^ 
bring tlmra right at last, like a man grojuni, 
through a dark passage into the light of day. 

Another b;id liabit of the geometers is 
rising propensity; and even Newton, "itb ^ 
his exemplary caution in forming 
patience in * waiting for thought,’ was not who f 
proof against what may be termed the natural 
dency of geometry, and tlie easily besetting 
of geometricians. Even the author of the D 
cipia was willing to assign a subtile ethc" 
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iflse of gravitation. It must not be forgotten, 
ideeJ, ibat the Newtonian systeni of tlie uni- 
^rse is only the most probable and satisfactory 
* all tlie theories yet propounded : and there 
■c men of very respectable itilellect who are 
icorrigible heretics as to the true system, and 
ho obstinately refuse to give their unfeignetl 
isent and consent to all its articles. We do not 
iipugn its orthodoxy ; but, though our faith in 
be as sound and strong as can bo reasonably 
■quiied, there is a possibility at least that it 
,ay prove after all a Cartesian hypothesis to 
me other Newtonian system. 

That the eminent mathematicians have, for the 
lost part, been men of much intellect, there 
m he no doubt; but the question is, whether 
n.‘ir intellectual power was necessarily the con- 
;quent of geometry, or casually connected with 
That good mathematicians should be men of 
rung niinrls is not wonderful ; for none but 
ion of naturally strong minds are likely to take 
I the mathematics in good earnest, or to make 
ly proficiency in them. There is i»o doubt 
.so, that the mental exertion or contention, as 
jiiie term it, wliich they require, must strengthen, 
r, as exyircssed by Dr. Barrow, corroborate the 
liiid. The syllogistic logic, the Aristotelian 
liilcctics, are allowed to have wonderfully shar- 
t ned the inUdlects, and corroborated the minds 
f ilie schoolmen, whilst at the same time they 
L-rverted their reason, and almost dcjprived 
iciii of their sober senses. Were any other 
iLiilal gymnastics subsliliitcd for the pure ma- 
iiiinaiics, we firmly believe that tlu? corroborated 
.suit would come out with the same degree of 
loiiracy, and with the same amoutit of ima- 
inary quantity. 

If any of our readers shall infer, from what 
e have written, that we wish to explode or de- 
rreiate the malliematics, they will be guilty 
idler of a great error of judgment or a great 
reacii of candor : our sole aim and endeavour 
avu been to correct what we deem unsound 
pinions, and to moderate and modify what wc 
lom a blind idolatry into a reasonable service 
I th,'? und(;rstamliiig an<l of the affections. Let 
le mathematics be encourage<l and yiatrouised ; 
them be cultivated to the fullest extent, even 
idi considerable waste of mental power and loss 
f money, to discover a north-west passage in 
polar regions of fluxionary creation — to find 
at some new calculus, whether differential or 
degral. Were there no probable, or even pos- 
ihle, results, as to such a mixed, impure, vul- 
ar, entity^ as utility, in contending with pr.acli- 
Jibilily, and pciietiating to a high mathematical 
Uilude of discovery — were it merely for the sake 
1 ‘ the contention of mind’ (a very harmless kind 
Strife)— or to have it proved how far llie alge- 
‘iuc analyst can go up out of our sight in some 
‘•w-invented infinitcsunal balloon : — in short, if 

MATheR (Dr. Cotton), F.U.S., an eminent 
^^^r.'Can divine, was born at Boston, New 
'^^’and, in 1(103. lie was educated in Har- 
?d College, and in 1684 became minister of 
)Ston. In 1710 the university of (Jlasgow 
at him a diploma, enrolling him D. D., and 


the mathematical progression were 1000 miles 
a-head of any practical purpose or advantage 
whatever, we would not be for terminating its 
career. We have syiare hands enough and spare 
heads loo ; and, as all cannot find useful employ- 
ment, it is better, perhaps, that tliey should be out 
of the way of idleness and mischief by digging 
mathematical holes and filling them up again; or 
in perpetual motion to discover new methods of 
‘ contention of mind’ — new calculuses, new ana- 
lyses, new fluxions, new inlinitcsiinals to rival 
and su|>ersede the old ones ad infinitum. Only 
let us know, if possible, what the mathematics 
are about, and wheicin their infinite quantity of 
excellence consists. Let ns admire and prai.se 
geometry, provided always thnt this pure divi- 
nity of abstract exccllimce do not befool us us 
she did IMato, Aristotle, and so many others in 
inueh later times. 

As really an inslrumcnt of that ‘ knowledge 
which is power,’ geometry must ever have a liigh 
and commanding station among ci/ilised nations. 
But as it may facilitate, so also may it be made 
to irnptMic, the progress, or to prevent the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge. It does so, as well 
as in other ways, when idly intruded where it is 
not necessary. And algebraic chiiraclcrs are 
often to be met with in books professedly for 
general information and instruction, where Ara- 
bic, Hindoo, or Chinese characters might, for 
any real necessity, or utility, be deemed as in- 
dispensable. This is worse ilian pedantry; 
though it be a nninral result of mathematical 
idolatry. Comparatively few have time, inclina- 
tion, or ability, to be geometers. To render 
useful knowledge general, therefore, it must be 
taken as mucli as possible? out of the hands of 
geometry, and disengaged from sucli cabalistic 
signs as algebraic characters must ever be to the 
many — notwilhslanding all the laudable exertions 
of Dr. Birkheck, and the prodigious progress of 
mechanics’ institutions. 

If geometry is to be regarded as any tiling 
more than a vision, or mere mythological ma- 
chinery, of the brain, it is an instrument or appa- 
ratus ; but the apparatus may biconie so com- 
]>lex, unwieldy, and unmanageable, as to nullify 
all its excellencies into negative qualities. 
llcrscheH’s famous telescope was a wonderful 
obje«?t ; and we liavc yielded, as well as others, 
to wonderment in beholding it : but we believe 
its wonderful and amazing property defeated its 
purpose. And, if its success had been as re- 
markable as its magnilinle, the beneficial result 
to man’s temporal or eternal well-being would 
have been such a fractional minirnuiii as it is 
demonstrated Archimedes would liave moved the 
earth with in a million of years, if he had been 
provided with the data necessary to llie problcnv 
AAc trofi erd Kai top Koafiov Kivri<To}. 


in 1714 the Royal Society of London chose him a 
fellow. He died in 17‘J8. He published Mag- 
nalia Christi Americana, or an Keel esiasti cal 
History of New Knglaiid, from its first planting 
in 1020 to lOqy, folio. But the most reinarkahlc 
of all his w orks was that in which he defended 
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the doctrine of witchcraft, entitlc<l The Wonders 
of the Invisible World ; beiie^ an Account of the 
Trials of Several Witches lately executed in New 
Englatid, and of Several llemarkable (Curiosities 
therein occuring; together with 1. (Jbservalions 
on the Nature, the Number, ajul the (Jperatioiis 
of the Devils. 2. A Short Narrative of a late 
Outrage commillcd by a Knot of Witches in 
Swedeland; very much resembling and so far 
explaining that under which New Finglaud has 
labored. 3. Some (Counsels directing a due 
Improvement of llie Terrible Things lately done 
by the unusual and ainaxing Range of Evil 
Spirits in New England. 4. A Llrief Discourse 
upon the Temptations which are the more ordi- 
nary Devices of Satan. This work was * pub- 
lished by the special command of the governor 
of the jirovince of Massaelmsett’s Bay in Ni;w 
England.^ Boston and London, 1730, 4to. 

MATIN, (idj.&cn.s. Vv. 7 uiitin\ Lat. main- 
tinuSf moniittg. Belonging to the morning : the 
morning ; or mormng worship. 

The glow-worm shews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to palo his ouefi'ectual lire. ShakspL'ure, 
'I'lui wirigtsl elioristers began 
'I’o chirp their matinit^ ('L'amlantl. 

L'p rose lh(^ victor angels, and to arms 
Tlie mnlln tnunpet sung, al/dfon’s rurnillsc 
r»y tlic pont.ilic,ul, no altiir is consecrated without 
re,rnpie,s ; the vigils an; eelehrated befoie iheirt, ainl 
the nixUiUTi and inntins, fur the s.nnts whose rt liijncs 
they are. Shlliitiijieel. 

That he slunild raise his mitred crest (ni high, 
And clap his wings, and call his family 
To sacred rites ; and vex the ethereal powers 
With miilniglit nuttim, at uncivil hours. I)ryden» 
f waste the nuttin lamp in Idr thee ; 

Thy image steals hetwecn iny Ciod and me. Pop(\ 
MATL(i(’K, a town of Derbyshire, near 
Wirksworth, on the edge of Derwent, noletl fnr 
its bath ; and remarkable for liio huge rocks in 
its environs, particularly those called the 'for, 
on tin? east sidt* of the Derwent, which seem to 
be pded one upon another, it is an extensive 
straggling village, binlt in a very romantic style, 
on the steep side of a nionnlani, rising iro'uu- 
larly from the hollom to nearly the suninnt. Tfie 
warm springs were fir.^t <liscoven;d in i()9fb and 
were soon after t-'iiclosed, and hud commodions 
buildings erectetl. Two other springs have snu-e 
been discovered, about 100 yards ft om tlie old 
Ones, and they are. now a place of considerable 
resort during the season, which commences in 
April and ends in DcIoIhm’. Tlie waters in (pia- 
lity much resemble lliose of Bristol, but arc not 
so warm, their heat bcij"., about they are 
recommended in glandiihir alfections, rheuma- 
tism, and in the early st.iges «)f ceiisiimplion. 
There are excellent accommodations for the com- 
])any who resort to tlie hath; and the poorer 
inhahitants arc suppmteil by the sale of petri- 
fai tions, crystals, &c. ; and, notw idistanding the 
rockiness of the soil, the clitl's produce an iin- 
inensc number of trees, whose foliage adds 
greatly to tlie beauty of the place. Near the 
weslcrii bank of the Derwent is a petrifying 
spring. Tin* spars of Deibyshir* here form a 
considerable tr.ifiic; which being turned into 
vases, and chimney ornaments, bear a variegated 
jjolish equal to the fmest porphyry. Opposite to 


the High Tor, but rising with a gentler uscl'ui 
though to a greater elevation, is Masson Uii] 
which appears like a pile of immense craijjrji 
The summit of this mountain bus been nainn 
the Heights of Abraham, and overlooks I'n 
country to a vast extent, besides comiiiaii(liricr; 
beautiful bird’s-eye view of nearly tlie whol, 
dale. Tin; height of this stupendous emiueuc 
is about 250 yanls ; the path to its summit }ii 
been carried in a winding or rather /ioj;, 
direction, and in various places has been planu, 
with rows of firs, which, opening at convenii./, 
distances, admit the eye to range over ih 
scenery beneatli. Near the upper end of tii 
dale is a spacious building erected for the 
nufaclure of coMou, by Sir Itichaid Arkwrii^h! 
whose elegant mansion, Wdlersley (Jaslle, stan.] 
on the south side of a commanding emlnouii 
which terminates tlic extensive range of ruck 
that forms the eastern boundary of the ncrwcut 
in its course through Matlock dale. Tlie castli 
consists of a body, in the form of an oliloni 
scpiare, having a circular tower rising from m 
centre of the roof, and a semicircular tower j^rn 
jeclingfroni the front on each side of tlie entraiiiL' 
and two wings witli a round tower at uacli 
the whole structure is emhatlled, and ilie w.il! 
are of fn e- stone. 

jMATO (Ikosso, a province of Brasil, bouihlK 
north by that of Lara, soulli by St. l\iur>, win 
by the viceroyally of La IMala, and imsI 
(ioias, between and 0 L’ of W. long., .ii" 
between 10*^ an<l 23'’ of S. bit. This cxit nsii 
country is huh? known to LiiropeanN ; it i 
interseclod by the main ridge of tlie AhI'n 
whieh separates flic rivers that run soulliwaid l' 
tlie IMala from lliose that run in an oppo.site 4: 
rection to the Ama/.ori.s; ami by tlicM? a euiiinu 
nicatioii is opened willi tlie most distant jiariN i- 
Brasil. Among them the riv<?r Aiagua, wliu.i 
se[>arales this ])rovin< i* from (loins, is d » 
tinguished; it rises in lat. 19^ S., and, llnwin 
into llu? T’oecantins in lat. G® S., tin. ir unilt 
stream runs north for 370 league’s, ami fill.-) mt 
the soutliern estuary of the Auiazoiis. li‘ 
Cliingn is also a considerable river; wlm' 
afU’r a course of about lOOU iiule.'^, cliirii; 
llir<mgb iMatu Drosso, falls into llie Ainnzons n 
long. .a3‘' W. and lat. 42'^ S. M’lie gieal ri^' 
Paraguay, wdiich, riiiiiiing .south, t iilers tlie e( oi' 
under the appellation of the Rio de la I ' 
here also its rise. Most of these stream.!, wlil' 
they flow through the mountainous gruiu>' 
abound in gold ; and it wns m search ut 
precious article that llui province w is ti'l" 
visited, and that seUlunicnts were at‘.erw;n‘. 
cstaldislied by the Portuguese. Tlie cluff ^ 
tlicse remaining are (Juiaha, \'ilia M'.ria, • 
J'edro cl Hey, siluateil on the head slroains ‘ 
tlie Plata, and Villa Bella, near the sourro ^ 
the Madera. MMie country is generally fertile, 
similar in its productions to other parts of lb-'''' 
MATRASS, w.s. Pr. jntiiras ; Lat. 
(being shaped like a javelin). A cliemiC*^* 
gardening glass. 

Prol<‘<‘t from violent, storms, ami the too nan ‘ ^ 
darts of the sun, your pennaclusl tulips and thul 
culus’s, covering them with mat rushes. 

iA'diin's Ktiknda 
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Ualra&s is tl>e name of a f!t«rniciil j^lass vessel 
natlc for tligcsti<m or distillation, iKiiiig soineliines 
njllicd, and somotiiues rising gradually tajHircd into 
L conical figure. Quimy. 

MA'L'i^K^'ARTA, feverfew, in b(»tany; a 
-enus of the polygainia superilua order, syiige- 
lesia t:lass of plants; natural order forty-ninth, 
:()inposit5e. Ifeceptacdc naked; pappus none; 
'At- heinisptierieal and iinhricated, with the 
narginal leatlets solid, and something sharp, 
flu/re arc several species, hut the only rernark- 
ibl(! one is 

parenthium, the common feverfew, with 
fihrons clustering roots, crowned with rni- 
iierous compound leaves'; upii^lil "lalk-;, hr.un h- 
.ng on every side three or fimr f«-. l liigh: ■.'■ir- 
nished with compound plain leaves ol seven 
jval follioles, cut into many parts; and all the 
branches terminated by many compound radiated 
ivliite flowers having a yellow disc, 'i’liere are 
I'iirielies witli «louble flowers, with semi-double 
^lu\^ers, with double flstnlar flowers, with a iVs- 
tiilar disc and plain radius, witli short rayed 
flowers, with raylcss flowers, with rayless sul- 
[ihur-colored heads, and with linoly curled 
leave'-'. All these varieties flower abundantly in 
juiie, eacli flower being composed of numerous 
li(‘riiia])hrodile and female florets ; the former 
compose the disc, the latter the radius or bor- 
ilcr ; ami wbieh, in the double and fistulous 
kinds, are very ornamental in gardens, but of a 
lisagreeahle odor; and are all succeeded by 
[ilciity of scc<l in autumn, by wlucli they are 
cM'iily proj)agated, as well as by parting the 
iu(its and cuttings. 

M AT I U C K, '?L s, \ A1 1 of .1 .at . ma- 

M A I'ii K I nr, f (ri r. The woml) ; 

M \ I iiie'c I. \ 1 r, u. 74 s.'.iieu'JC a .n;ould 

M x’j'i'.ietiLA'TioN, 74. .S'. i iu w'hieb any 

Ma'hux. / thing is formed : 

malrii'ide is the murder or murderer of a moilier. 
To niatvieulale, says Aiiiswortli, ‘ ii matrix, (juod 
<'il velut matrice, eonliueaigur luilitum nomiiia.’ 
To eiiler into an aciuleinical soeiely by ins( iiiug 
one’s name. 

It llie tii iC retpiired in \ iviticatioa heul’any K nglli, 
'lie p lit will exliale hi loic the ereutUK.* lu: ni;itiue. 
It be enclosed in a pl.u'e where it may h.i\c 
'• ‘iiiiinuancc ol the heat, ami closi-ijes:^ that iii.iy keeji 
it l.fin exlialing ; ami sueli places are the w(>iiil).-> 
■Util uuttriccs (jl llii* leinalcs. I'ucii.i. 

N'Uiiic emnpensates the death of the l.ulu r hy the 
matrii idti and murder of the mot her. Uromtc. 

If they be not lodge,d in a eon\enii-nt wafrii, tlu-y 
■<i<‘ nut excited by the etiieaey of tlu; sun. 

Id. Fu/iiur I’rronrs. 

He. after some trial of his manners ami learning, 
pn ((, (inter himself of llmt college, and alter 
t‘> him in the univeisily. 

f.ift’ of Siiunih rson. 

7\ scholar absmit from the university foi five ^ ears, 
IS stj'uck out of the book ; ami upon his 

coming do novo to the uuiveisity, ought to be again 
^<itriculatnl. .lylil/'c. 

Stones tl'.at carry a resembbmee of eoekU-s, were 
wined in tlie cavities of shells; ami these sludls 
have served as matrices or moiihls to them. 

U'oodu'nrd. 

SufTer me, in the name of the matricuhtes of that 
fanions university, to ask llicm some plain tpiestions. 

Ar hath not. 


Matrice, or matrix, in dyeing, is applied to 
the five simple colors, whence nil llui rest are 
derived or com]>osed. These are tlie hlaek, 
whiti-, blue, reil, and yellow, or root color. 

Maiuice, or Matrici.s, used by the letter- 
founders, are little ])ieees of copper or brass, -it 
one end whereof are engraven, dentwise, or en 
creux, tlie several characters used in printing, 
Kaeh character, virguUi, ami even each jioint in 
a discourse, has its several matrix ; and of con- 
setjuence its several puncheon to strike it. Kn- 
gravers on metal cut or grave the matrices. 
\\ hen types are- to be east, the matrice is fas- 
tened to tlie end of a mould, so disposed as 
that, wlieii the metal is poured on it, it may fall 
into the creux or e.avily of ilie matrice, and take 
the figure and impression thereof. 

M Aiunis, used in coining, are pieces of 
steel ill form of ilycs, whereon are engraven the 
several figures, arms, ehaiacters, legends, &c., 
wherewith iliij species are to be .stamped. The 
engraving is [lerfonned with several punclieons, 
which, bein-g formed in relievo, make an in- 
dented impression, whicli the French call eii 
rrenx. 

AIATIIK’ULA, a register kept of tlie admis- 
sion of officers aiul pi-rs<»ns entered into any 
body or society wliereof a list is made. Hence 
tliefse who are ndmilted into onr universities are 
said to be matrieukited. Among i-ceb.-siasticul 
authors mention is made of two kinds of matri- 
culx-; tlie one containing a list of the ecclesias- 
tics, called matricula clerieurinn ; the other of 
the p<K)r .subsisted at tlie expense of tlie church, 
called inuti'icnlu pan[)eiuin, 

A1aii:hii.\ was aUo ajijilied to a kind of 
alms-house, where the poor were provided for. It 
had certain revt-mies approj)i l.itr-d to it, and was 
usually built ne.ir the i liureh ; whenci* the name 
w.is also iVeipn-iilly givi.u to tlie cliureli itself. 

.M AT'Hl .Mt )N ^ , 7/. .S'. \ Fr. ?nutriiiioiiinl ; 

.M A I'i; I Mo\ 1 M , J Ital., Span. ik. l‘oft. 

M \ ni!\u/.M \i \.\yi:ilr. j nuitrunoiiio ; Latin, 
Tuatrijinuiiui/i. Marriage; the state or contract 
of inuiTiagi.' ; inulriinonial, of, ju rtaining. or suit- 
able tv', lii.it state. 

It any know i au.se why tins rmiplc slimild not bc 
joiiievl in bolv ntalritHonif, tluy aie lo vlei I.irc it. 

( luiiDi.iii 

Jf he relied upon that title, lieev'uM he hut a king 
at curtesy, ami li:i\e r.ilber a huiliiftmti d than a 
regal power, the right lemaiiiiiig in lii-^ ijiicen. 

Ihci'ii '.X II: lii'Q VJl. 

»So spake ilonu'stif^ Ailain in lo^ e.ne, 

Alul ma! riiiioui'lf lo\e. Mil'' //' l*uiiiiti;:t: 7. eat. 

Since 1 am liuiied the hu^liam], you tlii: wile; 

'flic mat riiiuniial \icloi\ is inii'e, 

Which, having faiily u.uncil. I will resign. 

/bi/'/i w, 

III! is so malrinuniiidl If wv'ilded into bis cluircb, 
that lie cannot -put. the sanic,, eii'ii on the scoio ot 
going into a icliguni.’. liniise. /I ly/n/.n 

(hmitslilp is Jiuilrnn.iiii/'.'i running rootm.in, but 
selvluiii siay.s to si!c the stocking tliiown. Siceini.f. 

ALVTRON, J/. .s', ik adj. } Fr. matrom ; I.at. 

AIa' riioM V, adf. S mulroua. Amullier; 

an elderly lady ; both the adjectives mean 
motherly or elderly. 

^'our w'bcs, your daughters, 

Your malrmi'i ami yi'ur rnaiils, cv'uM not fill up 

The ci^lcrii of my lust. Shakspniir. Uliii hrth. 
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He had heard of the beauty and virtuous behaviour 
of the queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdinandothe 
younger, being then of matronal years of seven and 
twenty. liacon. 

'I’he matronlu wife pliu'ked out all the brown hairs, 
and the younger tlic while. V Ettran^e. 

She was in her early bloom, with a discretion very 
little inferior to the most experienced matrons. 

2'atlrr. 

A matron sage 

Supports with homely food his drooping age. 

Pope. 

In this mimic form (/ a matron in years, 

JIow plainly ihc pencil of Dennor appears ! 

The ?7iatron herself, in whose old age we see 

Not a trace of decline, what a wonder is she ! 

Couper, 

Matrons, .Itruv or. When a widow feigns 
herself with child, in order to exclude the next 
heir, and a supposititious birth is suspected to 
he intended, then, upon the writ dc ventre in- 
spiciendo, a jury of women is to be iiiipuunelled 
to try the question, whether the woman is with 
eliihl or not. So, if a woman is convicted of a 
capital offence, and, binng condemned to suffer 
death, jdeads, in stay of execution, ihal she is 
])regnant, a jury of matrons is iinpannelled to 
enquire into the truth of tlie alhtgalion ; and, if 
they find it true, the convict is resjrited till after 
her delivery. 

MATIIONALIA, a Roman festival, instituted 
hy Romulus, and celebrated on the knlenrls of 
March, in honor of IMars. ll was kept by ma- 
trons in particular, and bachelors were entirely 
excluded from any share in tlie solemnity. The 
men during this feast sent presents to the women, 
for wliich a return was nunle by them at Satur- 
nalia ; and they gave the same indulgence to 
tlieir servants now which the men gave to theirs 
at the feast of Saturn, serving them at table, and 
treating them as superiors. 

MATROSS', n.s. l-at. tmtara, a javelin. A 
kind of artillery soldier. 

Malrosm, in the train of artilloiy, arc a sort of 
soldiers next in degree under the l ' iiiu. r^. who assist 
about the guns in traversing, 'puiit^iii I ihiil, and 
loading them: they carry firelocks, ami march along 
witli the store-waggons as a guard, and as assistants, 
in case a waggon should break. HaUeii. 

MATSYS (Qiiintin), painter of liistory and 
portraits, was born at Antwerp in IdGO, and 
followed the trade of a blacksmith, till he was 
in his twentieth year. His manner was singular, 
not resembling that of any other master, and his 
pictures were strongly colored and carefully 
finished, but yet tbey ar * somewhat dry and 
hard. If he had studied the antiques and the 
great masters of the Roman school, he might 
have proved one of the most eminent painters 
of the Netherlands. Ihitbc only imitated ordi- 
nary life ; and seemed more inclined lo copy ihc 
defects than the beauties of nature. Some of 
his historical compositions have great merit, par- 
ticularly a^lescent from the cross, in the cathe- 
dral a^ntwerp; which is justly admired for the 
spirit,^ill, and delicacy of the whole. But the 
most remarkable and best known of bis pictures 
is that of the two misers in the gallery at Windsor. 
Ho died in 1^529. 

Matsys (John), the son of Quinlin, painted 


in the same style and manner, but not with a re- 
putation eipial to his father ; though many of lus 
pictures are sold to unskillul purchasers for ilw* 
paintings of (iuintin. One of his most frequent 
subjects was the reproscmtalion of misers count- 
ing their gold, or the bankers examining and 
weighing it. 

MATTER, 71 . s.f V. ?*., & t*. a. } Fr. mature; 
Mat^tf.ry. } Goth, rnutti^ 

(strength or substance) ; ftal. and Lat. tnattria. 
Body ; substance ; material ; corrupt or putrid 
fluids which arise in a wound or ulcer; the 
whole of a thing ; hence subject ; thing treated 
of; import ; importance ; also space or time 
occupied. ‘ Upon the matter,’ a low and obso- 
lete phrase for ‘upon the whole,’ or mainly : to 
matter is to be of importance ; to generate pus 
or any corrupt tinid : and, as an active verb, icj 
regard ; think material : mattery, purulent ; 
generating matter. 

If the craftsmen have a maltrr against any man, 
the law is ojiun ; let thom implead cue aiiotlior. 

Acts xix. :i8. 

Alas ! 1 wepyng am constrained to begin verso of 
sonuvfull matter, that whilom in tlorishyng studn; 
iiiado delltaldo ditees. For lo ! rendyng miise'i ol 
Pofcles editen lo me thinge,s to he writen, and lircrie 
tej’es. Chanrer. 

The subjeet or matter of laws in general is thus 
far fortli eonstant, which matter is that for the order- 
ing wlieieof laws wme iristitiited. Ucckcr, 

\Vhere art thou I What's the ynatter with tlieo, 

Shiik'ijH'tirp. 

1 have words to speak in tliy ear will make tlice 
dumb ; yet are they much too light for the matter. 

III. Ilunikt. 

If 1 hail liad time lo have made new liveries I would 
have bestowed the thousand 1 hoi rowed of you: Init 
it is no matter, this poor shew doth better. 

III. llenru II. 

'riic uppiT regions of the air perceive thei'olhirlinii 
of the matter of tempests before the air here below. 

Hacon. 

To help the mutter, the alchemists call in immy 
vanities out of astrology. Id. Natural llistcrjt. 

Many times the things dedueed to judgment in.iy 
be meum ami tuum, when the reason and ronsv 
quenec thereof may trench to point of estate. I call 
mutter of estate not only the parts of sovereignly, 
hut whatsoever introdueetli any great alteralion, or 
dangerous jirceedcnt. Id. Kssufjs. 

In their superiors it (juenehcth jealousy, and lay- 
C’lh theii competitors asleep ; so that upon the matter, 
in a great wit deformity is an advantage to rising. 

If then the soul another soul do make, 

Berausc her power is kept within a hound, 

She must some former stuff or rm/t ter lake. 

But in the soul there is no. matter found. I)av'u\ 
It matters not, so they deny it all ; 

Andean but carry the lye eon.stantly, 

Ben Jansen. 

It is matter pf ihe gn-atesl astouiihniPiu to 
the common hol'lnc'.s of men. Ihrau tj 

'J'he putrid vapours eolliauatc the phhginatiek 
humours of the wdy, which, transcending to the 
lungs, causes their matterif cough. 

Jlarvex; on Consumption. 

The elder, having consumed his whole fortune, 
when forced to leave liis title to his ytmnger brother, 
left upon the matter nothing to support it. 
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Upon tho matter, in these nraye/y. 1 do t!ie same 
thing I tlid belbre, siive only that, what hetoie I 
spake without bonk 1 now read, /hW<e/» SaumleiMin, 

" Son of tiod, Saviour of Men ! I'liy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song. Miltoa. 
The king of Armenia iiad m his company ihiee of 
the most famous men for matters of arms. Sidneff. 

Deatlly wounds inward bleed, cadi sliglit sore 
irnttfieth. Id, 

Jlc grants the deluge to have < <)me so very near 
tlic wattf'c, that but very few escaped. TilhtMm. 

If on one side tlnne are fair proofs, and no pretence 
of proof on the othi^r, and that tin*, ditbculties arc 
most pressing on tliat side whi«'!i is destitute of proof, 
J desire to know, whether this he not U[H)n the mat- 
ter as satisfactory to a wise man as a demonstration. 

Id. 


1 sliall turn 

Full fraught with joyful tiding of these works. 

New mutter oi' his praise, and of oiir songs. 

Drudeu. 

A prophet some, and sinne a por t my. 

No matter wliicli, so ncitlier of llu-m lye. 

From steepy Olhrys’ lop to riliis drove 
Ills herd. Id. 

Vatters succeeded SO well with him, that every 
body was in admiration to sec how mighty rich ho 
was grown . /»’ 

A fawn was reasoning the matter vi'xth a stag, why 
|ji‘ shonhl run away from tlie dogs. Id. 

Away he goes to the market -town, a nuitler of 
seven miles oft', lo enrpiiie if any had seen his ass. 


Id. 

It matters not liow tlu'y were ealliHl, so we know 
who tliry are. Loeke. 

{ pnn the whole matter, it is id)surd to think that 
( miseieiice can be ki']>t in order wit' ‘ erpi 

South. 

Some young female seems to have earrie»l matti rt 
so fiir, that she is ripr? for asking advice. Speetutur. 

If cliancr* herself shoc.hl vary, 
Oliservr? liow inutirrs wouhl miv< ;iiiy- Prior. 

If Petrarch's innsr* did I/aura’s wit leliearsc ; 

\ial Cowley llattereil ilcat Orimla’s vcrie; 

■'' 111 ' hopes from you — I\)x lake lu:r hopes and fears, 

1 pliMil lier sex's claim : what mutters h«‘rs ! Id. 

It seems probable to me, that Guil in the begin- 
ning loiiiu d matter in solirl, massy, banl, impr lu;- 
inhle moveable particles, of bueli sizes and ti*:nies. 
uid widi such other proper! i(!s, and in such propor- 
!'"n Id spar e as must conduced to tlui end for wliieli 
'k' loniied tliom : Mutl that those piimilive pailir-les 
hfiag solids, are iri<'()m])aia!)ly harder than any jioroii.s 
hoily r'oiiipoumlerl of them, even so very liairl as 
lit ver to wear or lu'eak in jur.'ce.'^*, no ordinary ]»ower 
being able to divide wliat (.ior! himself math* one ill 
tbr* tirst ru'eution. \ciilon. 

I have thoughts to ’any a ■«ni dl uoiH- 1 in town, to 
h’aru somewhat of youi luigvi. Congreve. 

In an intlamctl tnhcrelr.' in the great angle of the 
left eve, the matter being su[»puratr‘d, 1 opened it. 

1 1 iaeman ’s S u l ijer a . 

Ihc herjies ncncatli mat/crej, and were diu:d up 
'■’itli r'oinmon epuloticks. Id. 

Pleased or displease.rl, no matter now 'tis past ; 

1 he tirst who dares bn angry brtialhes bis last. 

Oram die. 

I his is SO certain in true philosophy, that it is 
^mtte, of astonislimeiit lo me how it caiiK- to be 
'•ouiitcd. Chepne. 

Some have dimtnsions of length, hreudth, and 
.d^pth, and have also a ]K)wer of rcsistauce, or ex- 
r lude every thing of the same kind from Inniig in the 
^:«rie place : lliis is the proper character of matter or 
‘''^'ly. TPaWi’a l.uffk’k. 


MATTHA'.I (Christian Frotlerit k), a lean.ed 
(*ri?ek scliohir, burn at (]rnst, in Thuringia, in 
1744. Having studied tinder F'rnesii, In; was 
invited by the ernfiressof Uiissia lo bocoii'e ]):o- 
lessor of belles letties in llie university of Mi>‘> 
tow. Jij 1785 he returned to (lerinany tu si aia b 
for ancient NISS. ; ainl in 17HP aici’ptcd the 
professorship of jiliilosopby at \\ lUenilKTg ; Imt 
liaving completed Ins researches he ji turned to 
Russia. Ln 1805 lie became aulic coiiiisi.'lhu', 
and professor of classical literature at Moscow, 
where he died September 1811. Hois distin- 
guished by the iliscovery of Homer’s Hymn to 
Ceres; and part of tlio alleged Clyteninrstra of 
Sopliocles. .Maltliai .]mblislud :m edition of 
tbft. New Testament infn-'ek and l.atiii, I'J vols. 
8vo. 17851, ami a vast number of eililions of an- 
cient authors. 

MATT! 1 PA V, or Lev i,^tbe aposlb.’ and evan- 
gelist, llic son of Alpheus, was of Jewish original, 
and jirobably a (Jalilean. Mefore iiis call to the 
apostleshii) lie was a publican or tax gatherer to 
the liomans. His oflice ]iailiculnrly consisted 
in gathering the customs of all mcrcliamlisi- that 
came by tin* sea of Calilce, ami the tril.uito pay- 
uble by passengers wlio went by water. Here, 
be .sat at the rcfteiptrd custom, when our Saviour 
calleel him. It is probalde that, living at C.’apei- 
naiim, the place? of Clirist’s nsuiil re.sjdmce, lie 
might have some ])re\ious knowledge of him. 
He continued with the rest of the aiiosllcs till 
after our J^onl’s ascension. Tor tin' first eiglit 
year.s alu iwanls be preached in .Imlea. T'lieii 
he went lo prupagatc tlir gospel among llie (ieii- 
tiles, ami cbosi.* I•’.tlllnpi:l as the ‘.a'ene of bis 
apo.stolical ministry ; when .liJ he uflcred 

martyrdom, though ollieis say he sulfeied in 
Harthia or Persia. Ilaronins tells us, the body 
of St, .Matlln w was transported from I’tbioina Ic 
Ibtliynia, and theme to Salernuin in Naples, 
A. I). 85 1, when' it was fiemd in 1080, and 
where iluke Uo!.a‘rl built a church bearing his 
name. 

Matthew wrote his gos]Md in .hiden, at tin. 
retpicst of lho.se he had cimverted; and it is 
iboiigbt be began it in the year 41, eight yi ars 
after Clirist’s rcsuneilinn. 

AJaiiiiiw or \\ i>i Ml Nsn u, :i Tbaiedictim’ 
monk and aceompli.sheil seliolar, who wrote a 
bi.slory from the bi'gimiing of the wmld to the 
end oi’ the reign of I’dwaid 1., umli r thi; title 
of Tlores Hisloviarviin, whieli was afterwaris 
'coiititnied hy other bamls. He died iu 1880. 

Matihi w’ I’auis. See JVviin. 

M.NTTHIAS (St.), an apostle, cliosen to fill 
up the place of Jmlas. (Sre ,\el.s i;. He was 
qualified for tlie apostlo.sldp, by having hem, 
a coiislanf attendant uj>on our Saviour all tin; 
time of his ministry Ih.* is suppo.sed to have 
been one of the seviiity disciples, .Alter our 
Lord’s rcsurrecreai he preached the gi'spel tirst 
in Judea, ami aflr iwards in l.thiopia, wuen? ho 
sutfered martvidom. ’I hey pretend to .show' the 
relics of St. Matthias at Rome; ami at the fa- 
moiM abbey of St. Matthias near Tic\(s. A 
gospel amrsmne traditions were ascribed to St. 
Matthias; luit are universally rejected as spu- 
rious. 

MATTHIKH (l*etcr), a ITcneb historian, 
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born in 15BI3. He attended Louis Xlll. to the 
sie^eof Montauban, where he fell sick, and died 
at Thoulousc in 1G21. He wrote, 1 A History of 
mcmoralde Events in the reign of Henry the 
Ureat; 2. History of the death of Henry l\'. ; 
3. Tlie Ilislory of St. Louis; and, *i. History of 
Eranee from Erancis 1. to Louis XIII., m 2 vols. 
folio. 

i\IATT()t’K,w.s. Sax. mattue; Wei. 

JMr. Thomson says of (loth, malt^ strength, and 
hogiiy a hoe. A kind of hoc or j>ickax. 

I'lie 'l urks laboured with muttocka and pickaxes to 
dig up tho foundation of the wall. KnulUs^ 

Clive me that mattock, and tho wrenching iron. 

Shuktiprare, 

You must dig with mnitork and with spade. 

And pierce the imiiost cculre of the earth. Id. 
'To destroy inountains was more to he expeiletl 
from cartlnjuakes tlinn eoirosiv(! waters, and con- 
ilemnelh the judgment of Xerxes, that wiought 
througii mount Aflios with intiliuiks. lirowne. 

Tliis night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattorks, ami his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in case and rest to sjMMul. 

And weary, o’ei the moor, his cour.so does haineward 
heiid- llnros, 

MATTHESS, n.s. Fremch mat el as ; Helg. 
and Wei. jHuttras ; llal. matrizze ; Lat. matin . 
Hob. niOTD, h clus, a couch. A species of couch 
or quilled bed. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fiic abate, 

With g^oldi.ii camti)ies and hods of state ; 

Hut tin: poor patient v\ ill as soon he found 
On the hard imiltrass, or the mother ground. 

I >r tide II. 

'rhfir innttrrsx’s wore inude of li-athers and straw, 
and sotnelinies of furs from Oaiil, Arhulluiot. 

AIAM’iniE/ f, a. & adv. 'v yr.mafurife : I til, 

INI A 1 1. iiA'TtON, #and Latin wniuro ; 

AJat'vuai iVK, NSpau.atnl I’oit. ?;/«- 

Mvn'iu'r.Y, «(/w. \,li,ro; llcli. "ICTD, 

Mati-'hiiy, H.s. Jiaiii, -.Miiislioii. To 

ripen, or promote ripeness or perfection : as an 
atljectivo, ripe; ])erfccl ; or advancing near to 
jierfcction or ri])cne.ss : hence well-meditated or 
concoeled ; well-dis|K>setl. Maturation is thosttite 
or act of ripening ; and, in surgery, the act or state 
<>f aytproaching lowanls suppuration. Alaturalivc, 
eondneing to a state of suppuration or ripeness. 
Maturely is used by Heiitley, after the Latin 
tnanm'r, for early, soon. Maturity is ripeness ; 
Ottiess, romplel ion. 

When once he was wu/urr for man : 

In Ibitain where was he. 

'riint eouhl staiul up Ins parallel. 

Or rival ohjert he? Si.iiisprare. (' xfinhcVine, 

This lies glowing, and is lu.iture for the violent 
hieaking out. Id. ('oiiolatius. 

Tlu re is the muluration of fiuits, the maturation of 
drinks, and the mainration of imposthuincs, as also 
other of metals. Haron's Natural Jlisloru. 

Erick an apple with a pin full of holes, r.ot deep, 
and sme’^it a little with sack, to sto if the virtual 
heat of ll*\vine will not maiurn it. Id. 

It may not he unlit to call .some of young years to 
train tij) for those weighty affairs, against the time 
of greater vinturit'i, , Jiacon. 

Itnpaficiit nature had taught motion 
7V) sfurt from time, and chearfiilly to fly 
liefore, and seize nnon maLurilif. Crashaw, 

Hetween the tropiels and thg equator their second 


summer is hotter, and more maturative of fruiu than 
theforincr. 

Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, nii. 
ture in years and experience, who has seldom vanitv 
to gratify. ^ Addison. 

Iffalurr tlie virgin was of J’gypt’s race, 

Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty decked her fat- 

r • ... Enor. 

Various mortifications must he undergone, 
difKi'ulties and ohslructions concpiered, hefurc 
can arrive at a just maturity in religion. Hoyi rt. 

Euttor is maturative, and is profitably mixeu 
anodynes and suppuratives. Sun^rni. 

M'c have no li spare in summer ; it 

well if it be surticient for the tnuluruLion of fru 

Ill'll I It'll 

Me are so far from repining at God, that he luiih 
not extondol the perioil of our lives to tin; hitiircyjfy 
of the antediluvian^ ; that we give him thanks Li 
contracting the ilays of our trial, and receivin'.; u, 
moie maturely into those everlasting hallll.l^ln!l^ 
ahovi:. /,], 

How shall I meet, or how accost tlie sage, 

I'nskilled in speech, nor yet mature of age ! 

Pope. 

Love indulged my laViours past, 

Matures my present, and shall hound my last. 

A prince ought maturely to conshicr, when he ere 
tors on a war, whether his coffers be full, and Ins 
revenues clear of debt. Swil'i, 

'I’he fiuits of a‘;e, loss fair, are yet more souml 
Than tiiose a hrigliler season pours around ; 

■And, like, the stores autumnal suns mufiire, 
'I’hrough wintry rigours unimpaired endure, (’onpi'i, 

MATIHUN ((.’harlcs), an ingcniotis clergy- 
man, curate of St. J^eter’s l^uhlin, was the atilhor 
of .several popular rices, &c., 

which, as his I’arnily of IMontorio, exhibit cnj;- 
siderahle powers of imagination, with a liappy 
coininand of language. His tragedy of Derlram, 
])erf()rine<l at Dniry I.ano theatre, willi Air. Ktxui 
as tin: principal character, first brongltt him into 
notice, and is said to have ])rotluced him £l000. 
In some suhsequeiit dramatic altenipts he oot 
only faileil but involvr.d himself in emharrass- 
inenls, fnun whieh he was only set free by his 
ileatli ill Oetober 1B25. In UV21 he published 
The ITiiverse, a poem in Idank verse, which 
brouglit him inon? profit; and in 1B2-1 apjuand 
six Controversial Sermons, preached at St lh‘ 
tor’s during ix*nt. These exhibit him as an ahlc 
scholar, and reasonnr, and he is said to have bcci; 
remarkably felicitous in tlieir delivery. 

MATY (iMalibew), M. 1). and 
crainent physician, born in Holland in 1711^ 
He was the son of a clergyman, and originall) 
intended for the church ; but in consequence 
some morlifications his father met with, on ac- 
count of his particular sentiments about theTri 
nity, turned his attention to physic. He tool 
his degree at Leyden ; aVid in 1740 settled » 
England. In 1749 he began to publish in 
an account of the productions of the 
press, printed at the Hague under the name o 
the Journal Britannique. This journal, wluc 
is still esteemed one of the best that have ap 
peared since the time of Bayle, introduced hn> 
to some of the most respectable literary 
tors of the country. To their active frieiKbhJl 
he owed the places he afterwards possessed- ’ 
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1758 he was diosen F.U.S., and in 1765 on the 
resignation of Dr. Birch, who died a few months 
after, and made him his executor, secretary to 
the Hoyal Society. He Iiad been appointed one 
of the under librarians of the Britisli Museum 
in I7e3, and became principal librarian at tin; 
death of Ur. Knight in 1772. In 1776 a lan- 
guishing disorder put an end to a life uniformly 
ilevotod to science and humanity. He was an 
eiirly and active advocate for inoculation ; and 
trii'd il upon himself. He was a memlier of the 
nu^dical club, which met every fortnight in St. 
Paul’s church-yard. He had nearly finished the 
Memoirs of the Karl of Chesterfield ; which 
were completed by his son-in-law Mr. .Iiista- 
moiid, and prefixed to that noblemaiPs IMis- 
cellaiieous works publislied in 1777, in 2 vols, 
to. 

Maty (Paul Henry), M.A. and F. H.S., son 
of the Dr., was f?ducated at Westminster .and 
Trinity College Cambridge, and had a travelling 
fellowsliip for three years. He was afterwards 
chaplain to lord Stormont at Paris, and soon 
after vacated his fellowship by marrying a sister 
of captain Clark, the coadjutor of captain Cook. 
t)n his father’s death, in 1776, he succeeded him 
as secretary to the Royal Society, and as a libra- 
rian of the British Museum ; and was afterwards 
promoted to the care of the antitpiities, for 
which he was eminently <pialified. In the tlis- 
putes in the Royal Society in 17U4, resjiecting 
the reinstatement of Dr. Hutton in the tlepurt- 
iiicnt of s<jcretary for foreign corr(>spondence, 
Mr. Maty took a w^arni and distinguished jiart, 
and resigned the office of secretary ; after which 
he hecame a tutor in the (.iroek, Latin, J’rench, 
■Hid Italian classics. Having conceived some 
doubts about the articles he iiad sul)scribed in 
early life, he never placed himself in the way of 
ecclesiastical jirefennent, though hi.*', connexions 
were such as cotdd liavo assisted him in this 
manner; and soon after his father'.s death he 
wiihdrew from the established church, and pub- 
bshcid his reasons in the Genlleinan’s ^Magazine*. 
His whole life was thenceforwards taken up in 
literary piusvllils. He received .£l00 from the 
'iuU* of IMarllwrougli, with a copy of the 
Hcinmu; Marlburienses, of which only 100 copies 
were jirinted for presents ; and of which Mr, 
Muty wrote the I'rench account, as ISIr. Bryant 
^id the Latin. In .lanuary 1762 he set on foot 
1 Keview of publications, principally foreign, 
which he carried on with great credit to himself. 
Satisfaction to the public, for nearly fivey(*ars ; 
when he was obliged to discontinue it from ill 
health. He had long labored under an asth- 
matic complaint, which at last put a period to 
his life in January 1787, at the age of forty-two, 
i»:aving one son. 

MADBLUGE, a town in the north-east of 
hniuce, department of the nortli, situate<l on the 
hambre. It is well built ; and has a manufacture 
''f arms employing from 400 to 500 workmen, 
'uollen sl.ifls likewise are made here, stone- 
ware, and hard-ware. In October, 1703, this 
<^'ftres3 sustained a blockade from the allies, 
'Hio were, however, obliged to retreat suddenly 
across the Sambre ; and this was one of the strong 
Idaces occupied by iht allied troops from 1815 


to 1818. Population 4800. Thirteen mihs south 
of Mons. 

MAIJ DTJN, n. s. As Dr. Johnson suggests, 
from Magdalen, because this creation of the 
painter is drawn with swollen eyes and a disor- 
d».'red look ; aeconlitig to iMr. Thomson, and more 
probably, from muddle, to drink. Drunk, or 
half-driuik. 

She largely, wluit slie wunts in words, sapplies 
Witli mattiUiu eiorpieiu e of trickling cyt.’S. 

l{t'Srommon, 

And the kinri niuiuUini^ crowil melts in her pr.iisu. 

SuUhtrn. 

I also like to dine on becaficas, 

'I’o see the snn set sure he’ll lise to-morrow, 

Not through a misty inoniing twinkling weak as 
A (Irunkeri man s de.nl eye iii nnnitllin sorrow, 

But With all lieaveii to himsr'H. !h/roii. 

Macu LIN, V. s. Probably from imul, a worm. 
A plant. 

'I’he flowers of the vuiudlin are digesled into loose 
umbels. " ,l//7/tr. 

AIAlH)UlT(Israel),r.A.S.,acclel.rat.-d Eng- 
lisb political writer, born in 1708, and edin-att'd at 
Taunton, in the Academy of Dissenters, as a dis- 
senting clergyman. He ])r(:aclied at the Uagne, 
and afterwards in ^’ngIand ; luit afterwards toni- 
mcnced nierchant in company with his brother. 
In 1760 he })ublished < onsiderations on the pre- 
sent German War, whicli Iiad a great and rapid 
sale; and, iti 17(31, Occasional Thouglils on the 
same subject. He was suou after appointed 
agent for Ma.ssaLliiiselts ; and, in 176!>, pulilislieil 
A Short liisloiy of the New haiehuid ('oUuiies. 
In 1774 he pnblislicil I’lie (’asi; of the Dissi iilmg 
Ministers, ad<lressij<l to the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal. He afterwards wrote several sevtu’C 
pamphlets a'.vainst the ministry during the Ameri- 
can war. lb' dii d in 1787, unmarried, leaving 
u forturu’. 

Mai'dvit (.Micha('l), a learned Fn'iich divine, 
born at \' ere, in Normandy, lb; published, 1. 
A Treatise on Beligion, against the Sceptics; 
2. Excollenl Analysis of most of tin.' books of the 
New Testanu nt, 8 \ols. l2mo. He died in 1701b 
MAH'GKl’', •uij, IT'. nitili^/Xy o( Latin um/u 
ff/'afui. In spite of; notwithstanding. Gb- 
sokt(’. 

I )o me mil to dy, 

Nc deem thy force by fm tune’s doom ullju^t, 

That hath, vuiu^rc her spitf. tlui.s low mo laitl iu 
dust. Sfio-HMr. 

Mamjrtt thy strength , place, \ out li, and eminence; 
rhy valour, ami tliy heart ; thou art a traitor. 

1 through the ample ; liiumph higii, 

Sha" ■ ” ir la 11 ' and show 

The [lowers of darkness hound. 

.t/i7/(>/i’.s Paradise J.oi-'t. 

Mmigrt' al! which, 'twas t»i btaml last. 

As long as iiKmarchy simuld laiSt. Iludihvas. 

Be. prophesied ot the success of his gosjnT ; whicii 
after his tleath, imini diah.'ly took root, and .spiiad 
itself every wheie, ntaugre all opposition or perse- 
cution. huriii'l. 

MA'XTS, It. s. Fr. mmivis. A j^pcckled bird ; 
a kind of thrush. 

The world that cannot deem of worthy thing*--. 
When 1 do jiraisc her, bay I do but Hatter ; 
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So iloth tl»e nii’kow, wliea ti'o nmvi^ 

his witless rfote a|«iCL- to elciir. Sjtensn'. 
Iiibirds^ kites h;ive. a rescmlihiuro with hawks, 
and black- birils with thiiislu!s ami imivim's. 

liacons \iilnriil 

MA.VTI., V. a. iV H.s. Lai. wul/m^. See M am.. 
To lirnise or lical with a heavy weapon, or in a 
coarse nianner ; a heavy lianinior. 

A man lluit hearoth false witness is a vuuil, la 
swonl. and sharp arrow. l*ror. x\v. 18. 

Will he wlio saw the. soldier’s mutton list, 

And saw tiiee appear within tlie list, 

'I’o witness truth * J)rihl>‘n''' .lur 'ii il. 

Excess is not the only thln;^ hy whudi sin injula 
and breaks men in their health, ami ttiu eoTufortable 
enjoyment of thoinselves thereby, hot many are also 
brom,pdit to a very ill and lariLCuishini^ habit of body, 
by mere iilleiu'^s ; and idle.uess is itNcIf both a j^reat 
.sin, and the causes of many more. South, 

Hut I'ati: witli butehers placed tby priestly sl.ill, 
iMcek modern fallli to lunnler, liack, and miiuL 

Pope. 

T liad some repute hir prose ; 

And, till they drove mi* out of dale, 

(Jould maul a minister of state. 

SuuJTm 

MAI ILK, a province of (’Iiili, bounded on t!ic 
north by ( 'alehnv^un, on thcf cast by the Andes, 
on the soiitli-('ast by (’bihm, on the suiitli-vvcst 
Ity Until, and on the west by the sea. (l is Ehl 
miles from north to south, and nitiety from ensf 
to west*, and is watered by liunifrous rivers. 
On its cast bonier is the vobaino Eeleroa, Jt 
•aboiiiirb ill cattle ami <_;oat’^. 

MAI' M), r/. .s*. I Saxon man'?). ’ A 

MArNi)AAvT!H'ii''nA V. S band-baslvi'l. Maun- 
(lay 'I’liursday is so called, lun'ordim^ to Sj«cl- 
maii, because the kin|4 then -jives alms (in a 
basket) to the poor ; accoii bn^ to others, from 
dies mamlati, the day on which our Saviour ejave 
lii.s iriandato, I'hat w'e shoubl love one another. 
The Th'irs.lay lif.forc Oood-I''ri(lay. 

MAl'N Oi.l!, 72. s. ) hr. mamlit'C, of (ioth. 
iM.vu\b)MU.ii. 5 and Tent. luuiiJ, the 
mouth. To eriiiiihle ; a ^^ruhibler, 

lie made mi! many vi^its, iii,ininl‘riii>.' as if 1 had 
done liim a disemn lesy in leaviiej such an openin'^-. 

II ist'inan's Smyirt/. 

MAI PERTI’IS (Fb'tcr I.ouis Moreau dc), a 
celebrated I’rciich academician, l)orn at St.Alalo 
in 16t)d, Hii was privately educated at St. Malo 
till he was in his sixleeiitli year, wiien lie was 
jiiaced under the celeljraled Al. Ic lUond, in the 
college of la Marche, at Turis. Jle soon dis- 
coveri.’d a taste for inatln nialieal studies, ])artion- 
larly geonuitry ; and at the '^e of twenty entered 
into the army, lie fust si ived in tin! (i rev miis- 
qiieteers ; but in I7'^U his latlie.r puvehased a 
commission for him in tin icHiment of La Uoche- 
puyon. lie remained only live years in the army, 
diirin;: wdneh time Iic pursued his matbeniatieal 
studies '.viih vijor. In 17J;3 lu- wa.s re- 

ceived iolo tlie Royal Academy of Seieuees, and 
read a memoir upon the construction and form of 
musical instruments, November l.'ith, 17‘J'l. 
He also discovered threat knowledge and dex- 
terity in observations and experiments upon 
anln ds. lie visited London, where lio became 
a zealous admirer and follovver of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, He next went to Basil in Switzerland, 


where he formed a frieudsliip with the famous 
.lohn llernOLiilli, wliich continued till hi^ 

On his return to Paris he applied himself t<i 
favorite studies with greater zeal tlian ever, py 
the Memoir.s of tlie Academy, from 1724 to 
it appi'ars that the most abstruse questions ii| 
geometry, and the relative sciences, were Ireuud 
by him with that elegance, clearness, and pn-. 
eision, so roinarkahlo in all Ins writings. J., 
17.h) he was sent by J^oiiis X\^ to the polar un- 
cle, to measure a ilegree, in order to ascertain th,' 
lignre of the earth, accompanied hy Mcsm^. 
Clairanlt, Camus, Le Monnier, ahbe OuiIiut, 
and professor Celsius at IJpsal. This renderol 
him so famous, that, after his return, he was ad- 
mitted a member of almost every acadetiiy m 
1‘Airope. In 17*10 he was invited by llie kingdf 
Prussia to lierlin. He accepted Vredciii:k’s 
invitation the more readily, that his studies h.id 
not wholly elfacfd his love for arms. He follownl 
the king into the field, and was a witness of ilu* 
dispositions jfand operations that preceded tin* 
battle of Mohvitz; but was ileprived of I he glory 
of being [ucsenl, when victory declared in favor 
of his royal jialron, hy his hor.se, during tlieaeti.in, 
ninniiig away with him. He thus lell mio ilir 
Ir.uids of the enemy, and was hut roughly treatod 
by the Austrian soldiers; but, being cariiod 
prisoner to X'ieima, be received the higlust 
lionor.s from their imperial majestic'i. Kroi!! 
X'ienna ho relumed to Merlin; but, as iherclhiiti 
of tli(‘ acailemy winch the king of I’nissiu tliin 
meditated was not yet mature, lie went again lu 
Paris, and was chosen in 174 > director of th'- 
Academy of Sciences. In 1748 lu' was rcceno! 
into tlie Preiicli Academy ; ainl was the lirsl j>LT- 
soil who was a member of both the academies a. 
the .same lime. AI. de AlrJU[>eitius again aS' 
Slimed the mililary character at the siege ol Vu 
bonrg, and was chosen. Iiy marshal Cogny am. 
coiiiil Argeiison to cairy the nows to the I rend 
king of the surrender of that citadel. He returnei 
to Berlin in 1744, when he married Aladaini dt 
Borck, a lady of great beauty and merit, neail) 
related to de lioick, then minister ol stiitc. I'H; 
ilclermined him to .settle at Berlin, as liewasiA- 
Iremely attached to his lady, ami reganlcil llie 
alliance as the most forluiiate eireumslaiicc 
his life. In 1740 lie was declared by ihc kin. 
presuleiit of the Royal Academy ol .Sciein ei a 
Berlin, ainl soon nfler was honored witii tb 
virder of Merit. These accumulated liomirs niili 
increa.sed Ids ardor for the seiencc.s. Nor did In 
coufnie liimself to mathematical studios ; niel.c 
physics, cliemistry, botany, lileralure, all slui^ 
his attention, ami contributed to his fame, o'* 
he had a dark atrabilious humor, which rcii 
dered him miserable amidst all his hon irs nin 
pleasures. This temperaimut contrihulcd t 
engage him in several qu'arrels ; particularly "’ll 
professor Koenig at I'rauekcr, ami with \ oltam 
Maupertuis had inserted in the Memoirs of 
Academy of Berlin, for 1746, a discour.se upoi 
tlie laws of motion ; which Koenig not only 
tacked, but attributed to Leibnitz. Maiiper 
enraged at the imputation of plagiarism, 
tlie academy of Berlin to call upon him lor i' 

proof; which Koenig failing to jJToduce, m "* 

struck out of the academy, of which he wir 
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member. Several pamphlets weie the conso- 
tiueiice of this; and Voltaire, to the surprise of 

11. e public, engaged against Maupertuis. The 
constitution of the latter iiad long been itnpairecl 
[,y the great fatigues in which his active mind 
had involved him, as well as by the amazing 
hardships he had undergone in his northern ex- 
pedition. These had brought on a spitting of 
hl(»od, which began at least twelve years before 
lie died. He took several journeys to St. JMalo, 
for the recovery of liis health; and, though he al- 
ways received benefit from liis native air, yet, 
upon his return to Ilerlin, his disorder returned. 
His last journey to V'lance was uinlertaken in 
1757; when he was obliged, soon after his ar- 
rival, to (piit liis favorite retreat at St. Malo, on 
account of tlie danger and confusion which that 
town was thrown into by the arrival of tin; Ilri- 
tisli. He went thence to Bourdeaux, and then 
U) Toulouse, where he remained seven months. 
He then went to Neiifchatel, and at leiigtli ar- 
lived at Hasil, in IToJi, where he was received by 
ills friend Hernouilli witli the utmost nUet hoii. 
Hut, as the winter approached, liis disorder re- 

nicd; and, after languishing several months, he 
i:(l in 17o0. lie wrote in I'rencli, J. The 
J'lgure of the Karth determined ; 2. The ^Measure 
itf a Degree of the Meridian; 3- A Discourse 
on tlu; Parallax of the Moon; 4. A Discourse 
• '11 tlie f igure', of tlie Stars; 5. The? l^lemi'nls of 
Heograpliy; ti. Nautical Astronomy ; 7. Klements 
ef Aslronoiny; Ik A IMiysical Dissertation on a 
^Vl^ile Inhabitant of Africa; 0. An I'ssay on 
(’o«iniograpliy ; 10. Beliections on tlie Origin of 
l.nngiiages ; 11. An Essay on IMoral Philo.sophy; 

12. A Letter on the i’rogiTss of the Sciences; 

13. An Essay on tlie Formation of Bodies; 14. 
iMdogium on M. de Montesquieu; lo. Let- 
ters, and other works. 

M AEll (St.), Society of, a celebrated society 
•'f lleiicdictines, instituted under the sanction of 
Ihcgory X\'. in 1G21. 

MAl.'llA, Sama, anciently Lcucadia and 
.NVritns, an island in the Ionian Sea, on the west 
vi'asf. of Dreece, nearly opposite the gulf of Arta, 
nd a few miles north of Cephalonia. It is sepa- 
rated from the main land by a shallow strait, 
t'l some ])laces not more than eighty or 100 
paces wide. It is about fifty miles in circum- 
lereiice; and has a superlieial extent (»f 120 
"Huare inile.«. its surface is rugged, particularly 
i^'»wards the centre ; but the soil, though far from 
(^‘Hilo, is not so liarreu as tliat of the ueighbour- 
mg island, Ithaca. The climate is mild, in sum- 
iner very hot, aiid earthquakes are very frequent. 
Hie corn raised does not exceed half the con- 
^tiiiipiion ; but olive-oil, wine, citrons, pomegr.a- 
'jates, and other fruits, are produced in ubun- 
f 'mee; and the pastures feed large numbers of 
and goats. (Janie is plentiful, as well as 
I'-es, honey, and wax. The most important ])ro- 
' J^iclion of the island, however, is bay or sea-salt, 
*’ wlneh between .0000 and 0000 tons annually 
made. The inhabitants are of the (Jreck 
^'Jrch. luimbe.' of them cross to tlie neigh- 
continent, during a part of the year, ill 
fiT Y work. The capital of the same name is 
''I'mmd, and nearly surrounded by the sea, hav- 
an aqueduct raiscil on arches; and the port 


is pretty good. The population is about 0000. 
In ancient times, Santa Maura was celebrated 
for a temple of Apollo, situated in the south part 
of llie island. Sec Leucadia and T.cucata. 
It was coiMiuered successively by the Turks and 
tlie Venetians. In 1707 it was ceded, by the 
treaty of (kampo Eonnio, to France; but, in 
1790, it was declared one of the Seven Islands 
composing the Ionian republic, to the assembly 
of vvbieh it sends four deputies. Jl has several 
good ports ; but no town of consequence excejit 
the capital. Eopulatioii of the island 20,000. 
Long. 20'" 30' bk, lat, 30'" 4' N. 

MAU III CE, or Al.\uiinirs (Tiberius), a na- 
tive of Anibissus in Fbippadocia, born A.l).539. 
He was de.si.’endetl from an ancient and honorable 
Unman family. — -After he liad lilled several oOices 
in the court of 'rilierins II. lie obtained the com- 
inand of his armies against tlie I’cisiaris. To re- 
wanl his bravery, the emperor gave him hi.s 
daughter Coustanlina in marriage, and invested 
him with the purple, 13th August, .'‘jH 2. The 
Persians still continued to make inroads on the 
K.omati territories, and Alauricc sent Pliilippiens, 
hi.s brothcr-in-lawg against them. This general 
at first gaineil several splendid victories, Init <lid 
not continue to have a decided superiority. 
M ai trice acquired much glory in restoring ('lios- 
roi'.s IL, king of l^oisia, to llie throne, after he 
had been dc]>oscil by bis subjecN. The cnqiire 
was in hi.s reign harassed by the frer|iu'nt inroad.s 
of the Arabian tribes. He ])urcbased peace 
from ibem by a pension nearly eipinl to 100,000 
crowns; but llicse barbarians look freipjent op- 
portunities to remov the war. In dillerent en- 
gagements the Konians destroyed .50,000, and 
took 17,000 prisoners. These were restoied, un 
condition that the king of the Abari should return 
all the Roman captives in his dominions. He- 
gardless of Ins ])roinis(‘, be deuiamled a ransom 
of 10,000 crowns, Maurici', full of indignation, 
refused the sum ; and the baibarian put llie cap- 
tivj's to the sw’ord. \\ hdi' the ('inj'cror, to re- 
venge this criiflty, wms making [ucparaiions 
ag.iinsi the .\bari, iMibcas, wlio from t!ie rank of 
a ccntiuion bad attaineil llielngbcst nnlitary pro- 
fi'iincrils, assumed llie pur))!c, and was declared 
eni]>ernr. lie pinsued i^Iauvice to (.’lialrednn, 
took him ])risoner, cinidemned liim to die, aiul 
massacred bis five smis before his eyes. He was 
beheaded on the 20lli November, b02, iu Ins 
sixty-lbini year, and twciitielii of his reign. 
.IMaurice merdeil a bcttiT fite. He ri'^tori'd iht) 
military discijdiue, humbled tin; pride of bis 
enemies, Riqiported the Christ i.in n ligloii by bis 
laws, and piety by iiis i-xample. 

AIauiiicf, elector of Saxuiiy, smiof Henry the 
Jhous, was born A. D. 1.521. lie w'as early re- 
markable for Ills courage, and during bis whole 
liib was engaged iii warlike pursuits. lleserv(*(l 
,midcr Ciiarles V-y in 1-544, agaiiiNt V ranee ; and 
in 1,5.55 against, the league of Smalkalde ; W'itli 
which, although a prolcsiant, he \vould have no 
connexion. Tlu; em]>eror, '.is a reward for Ins 
services, in 1547, made him elector of Saxony, 
having dc[irived his cousin John Frederick of that 
electomtc. But in 15.51 lie entered into a league 
with the elector of Brandeidnirgh, the count Pa- 
latine, the duke of Wirtemburgh, and other 
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lirmces, against the emperor. This league, en- 
couraged by Ilepry 11. of France, was more 
dangerous than that of Smalkalde. The pretext 
for the association was to deliver the Landgrave 
of Hesse, whom the eiupt^ror kept prisoner. 
Maurice and the confederati^s marched, in 1552, 
to the defiles of the Tyrol, and put to flight the 
Imperial troops. The emperor and his brother 
Ferdinand narrowly escaped, and fled in great 
disorder. Charles having retired into Fassaii, 
wliere he had collected an army, brought the 
jiriiicesof the league to terms of ar:cominodallon. 
lly the famous peace of Fassau, in 1552, the em- 
peror granted an amnesty to all who had borne 
arms against him from 15-10. The protestai.ts 
not only obtained the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, but were admitted into the imperial cham- 
ber, from whicli they liad been excluded since 
the victory of Mulberg. Maurice soon after 
joined the emperor against the Margrave of 
Jlrandenburgh, who iai<l waste the (lerman 
jjrovinces. He defeated liim in 1553, al Silver- 
shaiiseii, but died of bis wounds two days after, 
lie was one of the greatest protectors of the* Lu- 
thcruns in (jermany; and, after lie had juofited 
by the spoils of John Frederick, tlie chief of llie 
l’iote«;tants, he bei aine liimself llie leader of the 
party, and maintained the balance of power 
against tlie emperor. 

MAtiRit i; OF Nassau, prince of Orange, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the l.ovv Countries 
al'ler the death of his father William i., Avho was 
killed in l5fJ4 by the fanatic Cicrard. The young 
])rincp was then only eightci'ii ; but he was ap- 
pointed captain general of the l.'nited Ih'oviiiccs; 
ami, ill 150t), llrcila suhinilted to liim, ami Zut- 
plien, Oeventei, llnlst, ami Niim.'gucn, in 1501. 
He gained several important ailvantagcs in 1502, 
and made himself inastm* of (h rlnidonburg in 
1503. He relumed to the Nctheiiands by the 
way of Zealand, llis fleet was attacked by a 
idful I npest, ivliieh lie lo . forty .els, 
and he himself narrowly escape<l. Maurice, in- 
creasing in rnputalion, defeated tlie troops of ihe 
archduke Albert in 1 507, ami drove the Sjianiards 
entirely out of Holland. Tn IGOU he was obliged 
lo raise the siege of Dunkirk; but he look amjile 
vengcaiiee on Albert, wliom he again defeated in 
a pitclied battle near NewjHnM. Ilefore the ac- 
tion, this great general sent hack the ships'which 
had brought Ins troops into I'laiulers: ‘My 
brethren,' said he to liis army, ‘ wc must conquer 
the enemy or drink up the W’aters of the sea. 
Determine for yonisclvf s; T h.ive delermiiied [ 
will cither conquer hy y r bravety, or f will 
never survive tlw:* disgrm e of being conquered by 
men in every respect our interiors.' This speech 
elevated tin; spirits of the men, and the victory 
was complete. Iti 150^ Rliiiiberg, (iravo, and 
Kcluse, cities in Flanders, sul>miUe«l to him. 
Mauriee, however, now aimed at t!ie .sovereignty 
of Holland, but was opposed in liis design by 
liic patriot Barncveldi, The zeal and activity of 
tins wise republican cost hiiii his life. He was 
an Arininian. Maurice defended Oomar against 
Arminius ; and, taking advantage of the general 
odium under wdiich the latter lay, he had Rarne- 
veldt condemned in IGIO. llis death, wholly 
owing to tin arnhitmn of Maurice, made a deep 
irtapression on the H .jllaiiders. The truce with 


Spain being expired, Spinola laid siege to 
in 1C24; and in six months, after great slau^ri^gj 
of his troops, he took tlie place. Maurice, un. 
successful in every attempt to raise the siGirJ 
died of vexation in 1G25, with the reputation'of 
the greatest warrior of his time, ‘llis life,’ 
ahhe Haynal, \ ‘ was almost an uninterrupud 
series of battles, sieges, and victories. 
moderate abilities in every thing else, he slion.- 
conspicuous in his military capacity.' Telescojics 
were first used by tliis prince for military jiurpost^.:. 
He was succeeded as stadtholder by I’reileriLk 
1 lenry bis brother. 

Mautiicf. (St.), commander of the Theban 
legion of (diristian martyrs. See Tufuan LreioN. 
He was the patron of a celebrated order in the 
king of Sardinia’s dominions, created hy iMuanu.l 
Fhilibeif, duke of Savoy, to reward milirn^ 
im.-rit, and approved ])y (.iregory Xlll. in 1:?;/, 

Maujiici: (St.), or Sr. IMoifiizen, a town .,f 
Sw lUerhiial, in the Valais, nineteea miles wtst 
of Sion, between two liills, on tlie llhone ; our 
which it has a stately stone bridge, from tlie oi 
bill lo the otlier. This pass is snj)posed to 1 
tile ancient Agaumirn, where the Theban Ic^ni'n 
siitfered martyrdom. It is a great thmon^hfaiv 
for goods and travellers from Geneva, throu^ii 
\':il;iis, nml over Moniit St. Rcrnard. 

M\ rarer. (Uev. Thomas), w'as born in IT.'il. 
at Hertford, whore his father eomlucted tin 
school attached to Christ’s Hospital. On h;- 
deatii, in 1 7G3, the widow took a second ln.s- 
band, and tiie snliject of this article was phicol 
in Christ’s Hospital ; but his h(‘alth de< liMiir: lie 
was removed lo Haling; ami soon after tako 
iimli'r the jiatronagi' of the late Dr. i’arr, -ii 
Stanrnore. At the age of nineteen be went W 
St. Jolm’s College, Oxford, and about a pw 
afterwards removed lo UniversityC’ollegc, llavii! 
taken his bachelor’s degree, he was ordained I' 
tlie curacy of Woodford, F.sscx, when he mar- 
ried, and continued to reside; liere till 173 . 5 , wln'n 
ho removed to I’.pping. About this time lie du 
voted his attention to the history ami anliipiiii'i 
of India; and in 1790 published A Letter tollir 
Directors, containing Proposals for a History cf 
Hindo.stan. In the year following he priiili 1 
the first two volumes of his Indian Antiquitus , 
succeeded, at intervals, by five more. In b -'J 
appeared the first volume of the History of ll'<i 
doslan, which was completed in a third vohmit-’ 
in 1790. Tn 1802 he published the first volume 
of the Modem History of Hindostan ; and m 
1804 the second. In this last year he was juu 
sented, by the chancellor, to the vicaragf o 
( aiilhum, in Kent. He also obtained tliepc"^“’“ 
that had been bestowed upon (.’owper; and'Y'’ 
likewise a[)pointed one of the librariaius of t ic 
British Museum. Boiiiides the works alreai y 
mentioned, Mr. Maurice was the author 
ous Poems, Sermons, Tracts on various 
and latterly of his own Memoirs, ^ 'V 
this account is taken. He died March < h 
1824, and was buried at Woodford. 

MACRICEAU (Francis), a French surgeon, 
who applied with great success and reputation 
the theory and practice of his art for 'ij 
years in Paris. He artcrward.s confined him 
to the disorders of pregnant women, and 
the head of all the operators in his way. 
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Observations sur laGrossesse et sur I’Acconclic- 
inent Jes I'emmcs, sur leurs Maladios, ot cellos 
dcs Enfans Nouveaux, 1694, in 4to., is reckoned 


in; 

80 in 6 supple....^ j j _ - , 

andtlieil in Vans in 1700. 

MAUHlTANla\, an aTicicnit kingdom of 
Africa, bounded on the west by the Atlantic ; on 
the south by Getulia, or Libya Interior; and on 
tlie north by tlie Mediterranean ; and compre- 
I, ending the greater part of tlie kingdoms of Fez 
and Morocco. Its ancient limits are not exactly 
mentioned by tiny historian. This countiy was 
originally inhabited by a people called Mauri, 
concerning the etymology of which name authors 
are not agreed. From the Jcrnsalcm Targum it 
api)ears that part of the Mauri may be deemed 
the olTspring of Lud, the son of Misraim, as his 
descendants, mentioned Gen. x., arc there calleil 
Manri, or Mauritani. It is cert.a... 
tliat tins region, as well as the others cast of it, 
had many eolonios planted in it by the I’ln^ni- 
ciaiis. Procopius tells us that, in his time, two 
pillars of white stone w-ere to be seen there, with 
the following inscription, in the I’lufiiician lan~ 
^uagc and character, upon tliem : * Wc are the 
{'anuarntes that lied from Joshua, the son of 
Nun, that notorious robber.^ Ibmi Hachic, or 
Ibiui Uaquig, an African writer cited by Leo, 
logullicr with J'.vagrius and Nicephorus (.'allistns, 
assertihe same thing. The earliest prince of Maii- 
riUiTiia, mentioned in history, is Neptune; and 
next to him were Atlas and Antatis, his two 
sons, both famous in the Grecian fables on ac- 
count of their wars with Hercules. See ANT.=!-:rs, 
and An, AS. Without ado])ting every particular 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s System, it appears plain 
from scripture, that neither the western extremity 
of Libya, nor even the other parts of that region, 
could have been so well peopled before the lime 
of David or Solomon, as to liavescnt a numerous 
army to invade Egypt. F'or Egypt and Ph<c- 
nicia, whence the greatest part of the ancestors 
of the Libyans came, and which were much 
nearer the place whence the first dispersion of 
mankind was made, could not themselves have 
been greatly overstocked with inhalutnnts any 
considerable time before the reign of Saul. And 
that such an invasion hap])ened in the reign of 
Neptune, or his sou Antmus, has been fully 
evinced by this most exccllcul chronologer. 
I'roni the defe.it of Anticus nothing remarkahlc 
occurs in the hi.story of Mauritania till the limes 
of the Romans, who at last brought the wlude 
kingdom under their jurisdiction. See Romi:. 

JRAURITAN IANS, the natives of Mauritania. 
-According to Ptolemy, they were divided into 
seveial cantons or tribes. The Metagonita? were 
seated near the straits of Hercules, now those of 
Libraliar. Tiic Saccosii, or Cocosii, occupied 
the coast of the Iberian Sea. Under these two 
petty nations the Masices, Verues, and Wrbic'.c 
or Very icae, were settled. The Salisa*,or Salins;e, 
'vere situated lower, towards tlie ocean ; and still 
^^nre to the south the Volubiliani. Tlie Maii- 
fensii and Herpiditaui possessed the east part of 
fins country, wiiieh was terminated by the 


Mulucba. The Angaucani or Jangacaucani, 
Nectiberes, /agrensii, Raniiib.v, and X’aeunt®, 
extended themselves from tin* sovili foot of 
Ptolemy's Atlas Nlinorto his Allas Major. Pliny 
mentions the Raniura*, whom Harduin lakes to 
be Ptolemy’s Raniubie; and Mela the Atlantcs, 
W'hoin he repn^sents as possessed of the western 
parts of this <listrie*. With regard to the customs, 
&.C., of this people, Hyginus insinuates that they 
fought only with cluVis, till one Bolus, the sou 
of Neptune, taught tliem the use of the sword. 
Sir Isaac Newton makes this Belus the same 
with Se.sostvis, king of Egypt, who overran a 
great part of the then known world. All per- 
sons of ilistinetion in Mauritania w'cnt rieldy 
attinjd, wearing much gold and silver in their 
chillies. They look great j)ains in cleansing their 
teeth, and curled their hair in an elegant man- 
ner. They eombetl their beards, w'hieh were 
very long, and always had their nails ])arcd 
close. When they walked out in any numbers, 
they never touched one anotiier,for fear of discon- 
certing their curls. The Mauritanian inl'anlry, 
in lime of aetion,used shiehlsinade of elephants' 
skins, and were clad in skins of lions, leopards, 
an<l bears, wliieh they kept on night ana day. 
The cavalry w'cre armed wdlli broad sliort lances, 
ami carried also shields c)f the saint' kind. They 
used IK) saddles. 'I’lieir horses were small and 
swift, had wooden collars about their nw.ks, and 
were so mneh under the eominand of llu‘ir 
riders that they wouhl follow them like dogs. 
Tlu? habit of tlie horseim n was much the same 
wdth that of the font. The Phuta‘i,of whom the 
Mauritanians were a branch, were remarkable 
for their shields, and tlie excellent use tliey made 
of them, us we Icaru from Htuiicr, Xenojilion, 
and Herodotus, wlio intimates that the shield and 
helmet came from them to the (rreeVs. Notwith- 
standing tlie fertility of their soil, the ]>oorer 
Mauritanians never manured their ground, being 
strangers to liusbaiidry ; but rovc«l about the 
country, in a wild savage manner, like llio 
.nnri. iit .Seythians and Aral»s. Tlu y liail mapa- 
li i,*T Nil, .ill t. 111 .; and their food was corn, herb- 
age, &c., which tlu y often ate green without any 
preparation; being ilestiUite of wine, oil, and all 
the elegancies as well as many necessaries oi 
life. Their liahit was tlie same in sunimer and 
winter, consisting ehielly of an old, tattered, 
tliiek garment, and over it a coarse nmgli tmiie 
Acconling to Horace, the Manritamans shot 
])oisoned arrows ; and Oiis is countenanced by 
llerodiaii and d'.lian, who say they were in such 
continual danger Iroiii wild beasts, that they 
durst not stir out of their tents without their ar- 
rows or darts, d’hey saenfieed huniaii victims 
to their deities, as did tlie Plnmii iaiis, (.artlia- 
ginians, ikc. 'I’liey were early addicU*d to inagic, 
sorcery, divination, ike. (’iecro and Vliny say 
that Atlas was the inventor of astrology, and the 
doctrine of tlie siilieie, i. c. he first ii.trodneed 
them into Mauritania. This, according to Dk)- 
dorus Sieubis, gave rise to the fable of Atlas s 
bearitig the heavens upon his slioulders. He 
adds, that Atlas instructed Hercules in the doc- 
trine of the sphere and astrology, or ratlior astro- 
noiny ; who afterwards brought these sciences 
into Greece. 
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MA.URITIA, the ginkgo, or tnahlen-hair tree, 
a genus of tlie order of palma : cai.. of the 
nnile monophylloiis : con. monopetaloiis, with 
six stamina. Il is a native of .lainin, where it is 
named ginan and itsio. It rises with a long, 
erect, thick, and branclied stern, to the size of a 
walnut tree. Tfx; bark is asli-colored, the wood 
brittle and srriooth, the pith soft and fungous. 
Tlic loaves are large, expanded from a narrow 
bottom into tire figure of a maiden-hair leaf, iin- 
crjually parted, streaked, without fibres ; both 
surfaces having the same appearance, and sup- 
ported upon foot-.stalk.s, which arc compressed 
upon tlie upper surface, and extended into the 
leaf. From the uppermost shoots hang the 
flowers in long catkins tilled with the fertilising 
powder ; to which succeeds the fruit, adhering 
to a long fleshy pedicle, which proceeds 
from the bosom of the leaves. This fruit is 
round, of the appearance and size of a dnnnsk 
plum. The substance surrounding it is fleshy, 
juicy, wliite, very harsh, and adheres so firmly 
to the enclosed nut as not to be separated from 
it, exci'pt by putrefaction. 'Phe nut, terin(;d 
gincau, resembles tin; pistaebia iiut, est)ecially a 
_ lied be Lijes pislni ; but is :il- 

ost double in size, and of llie figun! of an 
apricot stone. Tlie sliell is somewhat white, 
woody, and brittle ; and encloses a white loose 
kernel, having the sweetness cf an almond along 
with a degree of harsh ness. These kernels are 
said to promote digestion, and to give relief in 
surfeits ; whence they make part of the dess<Tt 
in great feasts. They seem to la.' very hardy, and 
thrive in this country in the open air. 

MAtUMTir.S, or the Isle of France, an 
island of tlie Indian Ocean, 000 miles east of 
Madagascar, was discovered by the !’ortugue.''e in 
l/)0(), and namofl Acorno, or the Isle of Swans ; 
hut, being neglected by llieiii, the Diitcli lO('k 
possession of it in lv')08, and named it Mauritius, 
.after their stailthohler, prince Maurice. ' It was 
not, however, till 1010 that tlicy formod an 
estahlislirnent on it at (Irosport, hut in 1712 
they again abandoned it; and, three years after, 
the I'li-’iich Fast India (Jompaiiy fbriiied an 
establishment at Fort Louis, and gave the island 
its present name. In 1704 the company ceded it, 
together with the Isle of llourb‘.)n, to the crown. 

Its greatest benefactor was the French gover- 
nor de la Bourdomiais, who fortified it in such 
a manner as to be consirlcred at the time almost 
impregnable, and renflered it the chief naval 
station of the French in llie 1 ndian seas, lie also 
encouraged cultivation, ami introduced coflee, 
sugar, cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon. It pre- 
servcfl its importance after we ha<l annihilated 
the French pow'cr on the continent of India, and 
became then a grand privateering station against 
the llritish shipping. It was calculated tliat, in 
ten years, pii/es to the value of .t’2,500,000 had 
been taken and carried into IMaurilius. The ves- 
sels, after being emptied of their goods, were 
commonly sold to the Arabs. At length, in 1810, 
an expedition was despatched against it, when 
it was found incapulile of making that defence 
which had been anticipated. After a short resist- 
ance tlie governor ofi'ered terms of capitulation, 
find the place was surrendered, with six frigates. 
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three East Indiamcn, and twenty-four large itcr 
chant vessels. This settlement was retained at 
the peace, and may now be considered as a set. 
tied British colony. 

Thb i.sland is fourteen leagues long, and eHt 
broad, being of an irregular oval figure, conlatn- 
ing 340,000 square acres, and is surrounded by 
coral reefs and islets. The island gradually rist.^ 
from the shore towards the centre of the island 
where is a woody plain, elevated 1500 feet above 
tlie level of the sea. In the midst of this plain 
is a sharp conical mountain, called Le Piton de 
Milieu de FIsle. There are several other distinct 
mountains, the principal of which is named 1‘itcr 
Boot, surmounted by an enormous and inac- 
cessible rock, the elevation being 3000 feet; 
its base is surrounded by marshes, whence the 
principal rivers of tlie island issue. These rivers 
have, however, scn.sihly diminished by the indis- 
criminate destruction of tiie forest.s that clotlied 
the sides of the hills, so that the island, whith 
was fornuuly ]irofiiscdy watered, is now, particn- 
larly on tlie north, where tlie rivulets are all 
ilried up, almost in want of it. There are soiin* 
lakes amuiig the mountains. 

Tile vc'^efahle productions of the island arf* 
extremely numerous, and aflbrd a vast harvest 
to a h(»t ini.sl: it is sai«l, howiwer, that ono-lmlf 
the flora of the island is coinpo.sed of furiis aiid 
cryptogam.s. Though, in general, the soil is 
fi rtih; tlirm that of Bomhou, and is every vvln-re 
covered with rocks that ])recludc tlie usi^ i.'f the 
plough, yet a considerable ijuantity of land is in 
cultivation, producing coitee, cotton, iinli;^i.i, 
sugar, and some rice in the swampy sjiots. 

The wild animals of the islands are, dci’v, 
liedge-lmgs, monkeys, and rats of various kinds. 
The liorned cattle are of the small Madaga.,c.ir 
breed, with humps; and the horses, of Arabian 
extraction, much degenerated. 

Birds are not numerous, and are chiefly of tlie 
smaller species. Some of them are foreigners, 
jjarticularly the calfal, which is said to be pro- 
pagated from some individual escaped from cap- 
tivity, uiid the martin, purposely inlroiluceil 
from the Philippines to destroy the insects wbicli 
devoureil the vegetables. It has completely 
succeeded in extirpating cater[)illars, giass- 
hoppers, &c., but these birds have also multi- 
plied so prodigiously as to be almost as destruc- 
tive as the insects to the crops ; hence every 
proprietor is obliged to present a certain number 
of their heads, as well as those of sparrows, to 
the magistrates annually. 

The population of the island in 

. ' Whites. People of color. Slaves. 

17G3 was 3000 . 500 . 15,000 

1776 . 3431 . 1190 . 25,151 

1806 . 7000 . 7000 . 70,000 

Many of the slaves have escaped to the moun- 
tains of the interior, where they live wild. 

The produce of the island is estiinaied as fol- 
lows : — 

Coflee . . . 600,000 lbs. 

Cotton . . . 500,000 

Indigo . . . 300,000 

Sugar ■ . . 5,000,000 

Cloves . . . 20,000 
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Tiin ii clivitlotl iiilo ?.\v;;lvi‘ mnrl.M’s, 

V17. port Louis, Poudro d’Or, I^iimj.douioussrs 
^CfloluMtod by Uie pen of St. Pu-rre), I’lur, L:i 
ftiv’iLTO des lIu’.upLirts, 'I'rois IsU ls, (iros Port, 
SAVjuiimli, l!»e military <ji.iartei- (iii tin* rent re of 
the isliiod and almost uninliuld’Ld und uni-nlti- 
vated), iMoka, llie Plains of W diems, and tlie 
Plains of Si. Iberro. 

Port I.ouis, in tin? revolnlion called Port Ja- 
b'-’i'ty, I'ort North-west, and Pori Napoh-oii, is 
llii* only town in the island : it contains about 
/> 1)0 uliitcs, and donlde that numhi'r of [luoiilo 
of lador. Tin; housns arc chiefly of wood, and 
f't'W of tlicin liavc more than the ground lloor, in 
(onscquiMicc of tlic Iicavy storms the isl.ind is 
siilijcct to. Tlie entrance of the port is hctweim 
Iwo reefs, runninjj; out from each ])oint, and is 
■,o narrow that but one vessel can lie warjjotl or 
1 )\\cd in at a tinic’; for the soiitli-east wind, 
iil()nin.r aiiTiost constantly, prevents their sailin'^ 
in, o':( e])t occasionally when the south-west wiinl 
s( rv(;s for an hour or two ; and a li^hl air from 
t!ie north-west also sometimes [irev.iils, but iliis 
is very ju'etarious. The port is capable of hold- 
iiu’’ ahniit fifty shi[).s. ('oojier’s Island oil' the 
North Point of the enti\in(;e of the port, to 
utiicli it is joiiietl by an artificial causeway HOP 
feet loir^, is nearly l(!vel with the water, and is 
strnnoly fortified, but commanded by batteries 
on the main. 

Port Houibon, the ancient (iros Pori, at tin; 
Mvolutioii named Port South-east, and since 
poll rm[ieiial, is defcnde<l by Nle Passe, a coral 
rock, one leairiie offshore, on which is a circular 
h.ilfciy and barracks. Tliis island has no fresh 
water. 

Port de la Savannah, orSt.millae, on tlic <outli 

black River, on the soiith-wcsl, has a e;<’o<l roatl 
iiefore it, wilhin C(U'al reefs. It is dtifeiuled hy 
'OM(<! baltcnes, Init has not water for lar;.;e shiji'. 
willim |.;nn-shoi of them. Small craft only <-a'i 
enter the river, 

Olflhij north end of tire Isle of France aie 
-'■vcral ‘Jtnall volcanic isles, viz. Coin de Mire, 
f'li. c niiics and a half ^nntli of (fape .'Malheiircn\ 
■' e mnlli point of the island), with a safe chan- 
’■■I hflwei'ii : this island is entirely compostMl of 
L-l- ')f lava. Mat Island, north of C’oin da 
1 i’H, js |,.s,s elevated tlian the otliers; tlie 
■Ole is a white cihaietnis stone, and the 
"'her pa. IS of a iialdish color: on it is tlu‘ ap- 
t 'aiiiiirc of a volcanic crater. lh;j^eoii-I Innsi- 
.1 litilt* west ('f Flat Islanil, is an enor- 
''>*'us lump ol’ basaltic lava, of a retldish-iirow n 

Round Island rise-i in the form of a cone, 
-■'"ul 200 ft;et hii;li; its sliores ari' rie^i^ed, pre- 
' 'pilous, and inaci’essible. Scrjicnl’s Island, the 
'*"ith( inmost, is fp. e Iraj^ues distant from the 
'"'dll. It has its name from small serpents bein.; 
''^dd to be found on il, altbongli ibis p ])tile is 
"iiznown in the Isle of 1‘rance, or any of the 
'’"•rroniulinj^ islets. 

J he adndnisttalion of the isles of F’ ranee and 
irhon was conliden to a covernor-ceiieral re- 
at tlu' former i.shmd. Roderi •4110, or I >irpn 
is a deperidimcy of the Isle of lhanei', 
"an which il is de.tanr 100 leavau s eastw:ird. 
south-west point of Mauriuu.s :s in loirj. 


‘7 :a.\r 

.•>1 ' II/ I'.., lat. 20^ 2r' S. d'h.' north t iki point 
is in 10114 . ri 7 ^ :i.V F.., lot. 10 ’ o;i' S. 

MAPRlhS (Terentianns), a l.itm p,o,-i ^nd 
i;raminarian, wlio llonrished underTrajni, .\di lan, 
and the Antonines. He was 4 ()\ernor of S^ene 
in Pi)j)cr lv.'ypt about A. I). 140. He wrote .m 
elegant poem, De l/itcris, Syllabis, J^edilms, et 
Metris Horalii; tmblisheilby Mycillus at Fr.iiic- 
fort, in l.aHt, ttvo. ; and by Mattaire in his Cor- 
])iis Poetarnm. 

MArilV (.lean SillVein), a modern F’reneh 
cardinal, was hom in 17 Id at \'ahees, in the an- 
cient conite of X'eii.iissoii. He studied at Lyons, 
and, on enterin'.; into orders, became a ceU br.ited 
pri:acher at Paris, ami oht.imed a ])lace in tlie 
ueademy, and the emnienl of an abbey. When 
tlie n volntion broke imt, hi; was one of the re- 
ju’esentauves nf tlie clergy m tlie stati's-m iif;ral, 
where In* d isl iiv.'piished himself by hi» cloipicnce 
in hcliall of his order, and of rovalty. On the 
dissolution of the coiistilneTit asscmljly, lie went 
to Italy, where he hecame bishop of Niciea, ami in 
1700 was made acardinal. Jn ld07 he tmidercd 
liis submission to Buonaparte, wlio in Id 10 a[)- 
poiiitcd liirn archldsho[) of l\iris. Tin; tardinal 
wasobUued to leave I'rancp, il is said, on tbc fall 
of the emperm', and died at Rome in 1H17. He 
published "Several works, the best of wliicll is 
An F.ssav on l‘'.lonuenee. 

MA I 'S( >LF/r M, n. s. Fr. Tnatt.'ioler ; L;itln 
)nniiRtifciiin. \ name l^r^t ^iven to a stalely monu- 
ment eii'etod l>y Ids (pieen Artimesia to lier hus- 
b iml Maiisolns, kiti^ of C.’aria; a jioinpons 
fnnerd inonnment. 

\laiistdu>. th<- riatiH’ of a kiri” of Caiia, to whom 
\rli'iuisia. Ins widow, ( leclt d a most stati ly iiiimn- 
i.u nt, that has >i;ice hcrni reckoned nmon^ the seven 
vvoiideis id die win Id; e:dliny it IVoin liisiiaiiie innu- 
m'A It w.i'. .sixty-thrc'' feet lom.’, ahiinxt 411 
fi'-t I I l e'iip.is'., .uid ahiinl thiilv-live leet hi^li, mm- 
louiideduilh llmtv-si>; colimcis, that wi re hiMiitillcd 
ill a wniidi ifnl I'uiii tu-r. Pliny iias di snihed il, lil). 
\\\vi. Dc. /I. Iti s. 

MAW, e. s, I rnaja; (Intliic 

M \ w’k l-m, n./). j i/innn ; .Suedisli/ei/'n ,- 
•M.vw'KmiiM.-'S, n. s. | 'I’eiit. ///n^c/o 'The sto- 
.Mvw'mii, I macli of animals and 

A1 wv'm rm, i/d/. | ciaw ot birds; used 

.M vw'w ol: M, //. x. ] I't’iiteiiipluouhly of the 
human stnmach. Mawkish and mawiiiish, aj>l 
to excite ''■.itiety vu' loalhiiyj, ; uanseous. Mawim I 
(see M vMMi i ), a puppet, or idul. Maw-worm, 
a worm often found in the sfomai li. 

So nil in liasls with ciKtly ch in ■0 clad, 

To mamined 3 a spi at new Ntoiuarii hiiie.'.s. 

S./iey. 

\\c have heats of dun ;s, :ind of l)ellics and nifiirs 
of liv in^ CMMtuiex. and ot 1 h( ir bloods. Hiicnu. 

This hard meat is for si longer ///airs. Up. Hull. 
()l‘diii;iiv n'lt- woi ins loosen, and slide oil Irojii the 
inferu tunuk of the c.nts, and freipieiitly creep into 
ihft stomach tor iini rinn nt, heim^ .iltiacted tliithei hy 
the sweet ehyle ; vvliciiee they are ealled stomaeh or 

/./<///■-// ///v/is. Hancp 0/1 (:../tM/i»/'(oui.s. 

Thou'jli plenteous, all too little seems, 

To stiill this //Mtc. this vast inihidehonml eorjiM*. 

lb/'.'//. 

The .scipent, who liis niniv ol/scene had tilled, 

*l he br:iiu'lies in lii.i coiled eiohrace^ oeM. Ih 'rh 
!l is one of 'die most u;ni-.eons, i.-uns i:.oi!i:ica- 

tl*i!i;. I’vH :i man U) have to do 'A it!i ii ’.' in ind.li! 1 
r.,M /.-Mw.-.v. 
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(iranivorous hinU havo llio int’clianism of a mill ; 
tlti-ir 7naw is ilio lii)|i|M;r which holds and sufu-iis the 
irraiii, Iriting it down hy dr^^rt'ea into the stomach, 
where it is ground hy two sironj; muscles j in which 
yetiem they are assisted hy small stones, which they 
swallow for the purpose. /1WiK//i«or. 

Flow, Welsted ! How, like thim; inspir(‘r beer. 

So sweetly tnairkith, and so smoothly dull. Pope, 

MAWKS (St.), a ])ost and market-town of 
(atrnwall, on the east side of I'ahnouth Haven. 
Tliouijh hut a hamlet of the parish of St. .lust, 
two miles oti’, it had sent members to parliament 
ever since ITitVi, but was disfranchised hy tlie 
reform hill. Ii consists of one street, under a 
hill, fronting the sea, and its itihahitaitts subsist 
hy fishiiijij. Kin^ Ileury VITF. built a castle 
here, over ai^alust Pendenttis, for the security of 
PalinotUh Haven. A new chapel has been erect- 
ed here, at the expense of the marquis of Ihuk- 
inj^fhain. it has a governor, a deputy, and two 
^'imiers, with a platform of j;nns ; and a marked 
on Friday. 

MAXKNTIt'S (Mareus Aurelius \'alerins), 
son of the emperor iMaximiaiius Herculcus, was, 
l>y the voluntary alulication of Dioclesian, ami 
of his fatlier, raised to tlie purple, A. 1). HOd. 
He afterwards incited his father to re-assuinc his 
imperial authority: ami perfidiously destroyed 
Si'\ t rns. His successes were impeded liy (iale- 
rius Maximianns, who opjjosed him with a pow- 
eiiul force; hut the defeat of Valerius restoied 
peace to Ilidy : and iMaxeutius went into Africa, 
where he riMidered himself odious hy his cruelty 
and oppression. He m.»om after returned to 
Home, hut, hein^i; defeated hy Oonstantiiie fled 
hack to tile city ; hut, the hridm' ovi'r the Tiber 
giving way, lie fell iulo the river, and was drown- 
ed, A, 1), 312. His cfiwardiee ami luxuries were 
as conspicuous as his cruellies. 

M.Wll/LAH, fir//. J Lat. wniillarh. Ile- 

Max'illaiiy. i Ionising to tin* jaw- hone. 

I he greatest quantity of hard substance (‘ontiriucd 
is toward the head ; iheie is the skull, the teeth, and 
the maxillary hones. liacini, 

MAX'IM, w. s. Vr. niuiimc ; J/at. itui.iiinnm. 
An axiom; a ^reat or general pniicij-le a lead- 
ing tnith. 

I his ynaxitn out of love 1 teach. iShaksprarc, 

It is a maxim in slate, that all eonntiies of m-w 
acrjiiest, till settled, arc rather inalteis of buulcii 
than strc'iigth. . Hacon. 

Vet, as in duty hound, they serve him on ; 

Nor ease, nor wealth, nor lih^ itself re;;aid, 

f or ’tis their maxim, love is lo' e’s reward. 

Drutlni. 

'1 hat the temper, tlie sentinieufs, the morality f)f 
men, is influenced hy the exainjile and disposition of 
those they converse, with, is a i '.flexion which has 
long since passed into proveibs, and hev’-ii ranked 
among the standing maxims unmiruin wi^dom. 

It is hard to form a maxim against which an ex- 
ception j- not ready t(j start up ; so, when tlio minis- 
ter grows lifh, the piihlic is propoitionably poor, as 
in a piiv.ite tamlly, the steward always thrives the 
lastest will'll the lord is running out. i^aif'l. 

It may he jirmh iif for a writer, who apprehends 
that he shall not enforce his own m.ua-s hy his do- 
mestic, ihar.uic;, loconce il his ii une, Iha* he may 
Uot irijme tliem, Johnson. 


MAX IMl ANUS (r.alerius Vhilcriiis), a sliop- 
herd of D;u:ia, and afterwards a soldier, who was 
raised hy Dioclesian, who gave him Ids daughter 
in marriage, to the inqierial dignity, llii con- 
quered the (lOths, Dalmatians, and Persians. 
He proved a cruel tyrant ; ptHsecuted the Chris- 
tians; ami died miserably A. 1). 311. SccHomi . 

MAXIMILIAN 'emjieror of Cerinany, 
.signali.sed liimself against llic French, while he 
was king of the Homans, and uftei he vviis 
emperor entered into tlie army of Henry VIII. of 
Kngland as a volunteer against that nation. Ih? 
was a protector of learned men, and abolislud im 
iiii(}uitous tribunal styled .Imlieinm occultum 
\\ estphalioL*. He composed some poems, ami 
Memoirs of his own life. He died in l.'il‘>, aged 
sixty. ‘See (L.umany. 

M.AXLMINUS (Cains .Till ins N'erus), the son 
of a'Fhracian peasant, who, liavingdisjilayed go .it 
bravery ns a solcliiT, rose to tin* higlie.^t olhct s, 
after wliich he promoted a sedition among tlic 
soldiers against the emperor Ah'xamler Scvciui;, 
and upon his murder was elected in his phnv, 
A. D. 32.^>. Hut, ])rovin;g a cruel tyrant, lie w is 
assassinated by his soldiers near A(inil(.ia, A. 1), 
230. See Homi . He is said to have bi'i.n cigl.l 
feet liigh; ami his limbs, strength, and voracious 
appetite, in proportion. 

.MAXIMLS, a eel(d)ratcd (.ynie ]iliiloso]>lier 
and magician of I'.phesus. He iiistnieted tin* 

I nq>i O'l .liili 111 ill m.igie ; .iml, .lecording to seiuc 
ill^I••l I iiis, ^r••m liiN I >>1111 i»aii<m and eornpauy 
the apostasy of .Inlian originated ; as he not only 
visited him, Init even submilti'd his writings m 
his critical insj)('etion. Alaximns, however, ve- 
fused to live in tlie court of Julian, who, far from 
l.K.ing displeased, appointed him high pontifT in 
l.ydia, an oflire wdiieli he disidiarged with Lecai 
moderation and jnstiee. \\ lien Julian weiil inUi 
the east, tlie magician promised him success, and 
that hi.s conquests would he more nuineruns and 
extensive than those of Alexamler. He per- 
suaded hi.s imperial jmpil, that, according to the 
doctrine of ineleinpsyeliosis, his body wa.s atn- 
■mated by the soul of Alexander. After the death 
of Julian, Maximus was almost sacritieed to the 
fury of the soltliers ; Imt was saved by his Iriemls, 
and he retired lo Constantinople. He was ac- 
cused of magical practices, before the (injH ror 
\ aleiis, ami beheaded at F.phesns, A. D. di^o. 
He wrote .some j>liiloso]jhieal and rlictmiial 
treatises, some of which were dedicated to .(uhau. 
Tliey arc all now lost. 

MAY, (lux. r. ^ Preterite might. Sax-nraje, 
M\Y-ur.. Sina^an; Teut. ; Uum. 
tiw, mvip^Uj to have power. To he permitted ; oc 
at liberty; he possible; he by elianee; exjucs- 
sing desire : inay-hc signifies perhaps ; * it ni. y 
be that;’ perchance. 

Sin thiit I nuo) not stni your Fiiiclie, 

1 n’am hut (led ; Ihcr n’ is no rcimulic. 

Chatiirr. i'aiit, I ales* 
May-hr that Iw^tter reason will assuage 
J’he rash revengcu’s heart, words wcdl disposed 
Have seen't power t* a]ipease iullained inee. 

lun rk Qm i n<'. 

Mail- ho the anioions count solii its her 
Tn the. unlawl'ul purpose. .S/.a/rpi'O' ■ 

He the vvoikiiien v\'hat they mini li\ let ms ‘' pC'' '* 
tlie work. “ /Immu 's 
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I'liis also temleth to no more but what the kinir 
mat/ do : for what he may do U of two kinds ; what 
he may do as just, and what he may du as possible. 

Jincon. 

What they offer is hare may-hc and shift, and 
scarce ever amounts to a tolerable reason. Creech. 

Its words arc not like tlie words of a wise man, 
who is wary and careful that he slip not into mis- 
take, interposing thcrefoic hii may-hts and per- 
chances, Jitimne. 

Mau you live ha])pily, and long, for tlic service of 
your country. Drydeu's IJedicutioH to the Mncid. 
Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give; 

Then add those muy-he years tlmu hast to live. 

Dryden. 

He that is sent out to travel, with the thoughts of 
a man designing to improve himsidf, may get into 
the conversation of persons of distinction. 

Locke on Education, 
How old may Pliillis be, you ask, 

AVhose beauty thus all hearts engages I 
To answer is no easy task, 

For she has really got two ages. Prior. 

JMake the most of life you may. Boitrne. 
May, 11 . s. ik v. m. 'I Lat. Mnius. The fifth 
j\lAy-iH G, n.s, month of tlic year; hence 

May-oav, the early or spriiig time 

IM A Y-i- i.owi:r, of li fe ; to may is to sport, 

Ma v-i I..V, V-as in May-time : May-bug, 

May-(iamf., a chaffer: I\Iay-day, the 

May-lily, first of May : iVIay-fiower, 

May-1'olj:, a plant; May-fly, an in- 

May-vvjjj). J sect: May-lily, the lily of 
tlte valley : May-weed, a spt?cies of camomile : 
May-game and May-polc, a sport of the month 
of May ; a pole often danced round on tlic first 
of that month. 

The Maie-wml doth burne, and tl)e thistle doth 
fniat, 

Tin; fitches pull downward both ric and the wheat. 

'Passer, 

W'hen merry May first early calls the morn, 
W'ith merry maids a wiyiug they do go. iiidney. 
In the month of May llie citizens of l^ondon (of 
all estates) lightly in every parish, or sometimes two 
or three parishes joining together, liud their several 
mayings^ and did fetch in May-poles. 

SUnres Loudon, 

Maids are May when they are maids. 

But the sky changes when they arc wives. 

Shahspeare. 

My liege 

Is in the very May-mora of his youth, 

Kipe for exploits. LI, Henry V, 

’Tis as much impossible, 

Unless we swept them from the door with cannons, 
'i'o scatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em sleep 
On May-day morning. Shakspeair. 

'I’he plague, they report, hath a scent of the Muy- 
Jtoicer. BuemiS Natural History. 

The king this while, though he seemed to account 
of the designs of Perkins hut as a 3fuy-game, yet hail 
given order for the watching of beacons upon the 
coasts. Bacon, 

May must be drawn with a sweet and amiable 
countenan<«, (dad in a rol)o of white and green, em- 
broidered with daffodils, hawthorns, and blue-bottles. 

Peachain, 

Hail ! bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves arc of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. Milton, 
Cupid with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a maying. Id. 


Tie loves the Mag -jig, which is bred of the cod* 
worm or caddis. IVahon’r Angler, 

Like early lovers, whose unpractised liearts 
Were long the Mag^game of malicious arts, 

Wlien once they find their jealousies were vain. 
With double heat renew thoir fires i^ain. 

Vrgden, 

A mill tlic area wide she took her stand; 

Where the tall .1/a once o’er-looked the strand. 

Pope, 

The sweeping blast, the sky o’crcust, 

The joyless winter-day, 

T.ct others fear, to me more dear 

'Fhan all the pride of May. Burnt, 

May is the fifth month in the year, reckoning 
from .laniiary : and the third, counting the year 
to begin with JMarch, as the Homans anciently 
(lid. ft was called Mains by Romulus, in re- 
spect to the senators and nobles of his city, who 
were named mujores ; as tlie following month 
was called Junius, in honor of the young men of 
Rome, in honorem juniorum, who served him in 
the war. Some think, however, that it was thus 
called from Maia, the motiicr of Mercury, to 
wlmm they off»;rcd sacrifice on the first day of it. 
In this month tlie sun enters Gemini, and the 
plants of the earth in general begin to flower.— 
This month was esteemed favorable to love ; and 
yet the ancients look on it as an unhappy month 
for marriage. The original reason may' perhaps 
he rofcrrcid to the feast of the Femures, which 
was held in it. Ovid alludes to it in the fifth 
book of his Fasti. ! 

May, or Maics (John Henry), a Lutheran 
divine, born at Pfortzheirn, in lie W'as 

professor of Hebrew and oriental languages, and 
minister at Giossaji, where ho died in 1719. He 
published, 1. llistoria Animalium Scriptnras 
Saerao: 2. V’ila joannis ReneUlini : 3. Syno[»sis 
Theologr.e Symbolicit : 4. llistoria Reformati- 
oiiis J.nlheri: and other works. 

May (Thomas), an Knglish poet and historian 
of the seventetTilli century, born of an ancient 
but decayed family in Sussex. He was educated 
at (’ambridge, and afterwards removed to T.on- 
don, where he coniracted a friendship with se- 
veral eminent persons. While he resided at 
court, he wrote five jdays, which are extant. In 
lo22 he published a translation of Virgil’s Geor- 
gies, with annotations; in 1625 a poem on I'aI- 
ward HI., and a translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
which poem he continued down to the death ot 
Julius Cmsar, both in Latin and Fnglish verse. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he ad- 
liered to the parliament; and in 1647 he pub- 
lished The History of the Parliament of England, 
which began November 3d, MIK^XL., w'itli a 
short and necessary view of some ])recedent 
years, lii 1649 he published llistoria' Parlia- 
raenti Anglia; Hreviarium, in three parts, which 
he afterw'ards translated into English. He wrote 
the History of Henry H. in English verse. He 
died in 1650, and his death was imputed to his 
having tied his night cap too close, and thus oc- 
casioned his snftocallon ; but the facetious 
Andrew Marvel, in a poem of 100 lines, makes 
him a martyr of Bacchus. Soon after the resto- 
ration, his body, with those of several others, was 
dug up, and buried in a pit in St. Margaret’s 
church-yard; and his monument, which wm 
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erected by the appointment of parliament, was 
taken down and thrown aside. 

M/vy, a small island of Scotland, in the frith 
of Forth, six miles south from the nearest part 
of the coa:^ is about one mile long, and three- 
quarters of a mile broad. It has a well of fine 
water, a small lake, and excellent pasturage for 
sheep. Here arc the ruins of a priory, which 
formerly belonged to the abbey of Fitteiiweem; 
and a cliapel dedicated to St. Adrian, who w.as 
killed by tlie Dant?s in 070, and Imried in this 
place. An excellent UglU-liouse has lately been 
erected U})on it, by the commissioners of northern 
lights, who in I8l(i rebuilt the towtir and fttted 
it up with reflectors. It abounds wiili sea-fowl, 
and rabbits. 

IMAYKNNK, IJecautment of the, France, is 
formed out of the former province of Has Maine, 
and lakes its name from tlie river, which waters 
it from north to south. The ]>rincipal place of 
this prefecture is J/.ival; it is divided into three 
arrondissements ; Laval, containing 111,220 in- 
habitants; Chatean-(jontier, 72,130 ; and May- 
enne lOOj.'i'iG, being a total population of 
343,892 souls, on an area of 23 19 sipiare miles. 
It is subdivided into twenty-seven cantons, and 
280 communes, yielding a territorial revenue of 
13,093,000 francs, and forms a part of the* fourth 
mditary division, is in tin; diocese of Mans, and 
belongs to tin; royal court of Angers. It further 
comprises tliree electoral arrondissements, winch 
send five memliers to the rhamber of dcjiuties. 
This depcartment is boun'Jcd by those of tin; 
Manche, and the Orne, on the north ; by that of 
the Sartlie on the east ; by the i\Iaine-ct-r.oiri; 
on the south ; and on the west by the Fllc-et-Vi- 
laine. 

The face of the country is diversilicd with 
cultivated plains, woody mountains, extensive 
forests, and uncultivated and sandy heaths. 
There are few natural meadows, yet by the ineatis 
of the fallows tlie inhabitants rear a great num- 
ber of cattle, which constitute their chief riches. 
The valleys, crosscil by llie Sartlie and the May- 
enne, produce a consideralile <[u intity of .March 
wheat, though the coldness rif tlie soil <loes not 
permit the growth of winter wlu‘at. Flax and 
hemp, and abundance of fruit trees, partiiail.irly 
apples, are cultivated here, and not less than 
(300,000 hectoliles of eider are made annually. 
There are also some viiieyanls producing tolera- 
bly good wines. The soil, mostly sandy, is cul- 
tivated w'itli liorses, and geiierally yields sufli- 
cient for the inliabitants. It coruprises 3,5, 781 
hectars of forests chiefly oyk, 1> ch, and chestnut, 
and 600 hecUirs of vUieyaril ;, at an average 
produce of twenty-four francs seventy-eight cen- 
times per liectar of cultivated land. 

Besides the productions already mentioned 
tins district yields very fine rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, he. ; h(;rse 9 of a small size, good 
milch cows, numerous flocks of sheep, wlio.se 
wool is highly esteemed, and a great quantity of 
bees. There are also iron. iniiu.*s, and (quarries 
of marble, free.stone, and slate. The inhabitants 
curry on manufactures <if linen, calicoes, handker- 
chiels, table-cloths, s**rgps, thread, and cotton 
yarn ; they have also bleaching grounds, blast 
furnaces, wire forges, and paper-mills. The 


trade consists chiefly in the productions already 
referred to, as well as honey, wax, poultry and 
wool. 

This department is watered by the Mayenne 
which is navigable, the Krn4e, the Jouane, the 
Colmont, the Vicoin, the Vaise, the Oudon, and 
the Krve. The great roads of Hennes, Alenron 
Mans, and Tours, traverse it jn different direct 
lions. 

Mayenne, an ancient and fine town of the 
department of this name, in France, the chief 
place of a subprefecture, having a lower court of 
judicature, a tribunal of commerce, and a hoard 
of manufactures. It is a post town, coiitainini^^ 
about 0.5.56 inhabitants. Situated on the decli- 
vities of two lulls, which rise from the banks of 
the Mayenne ; it is irregularly built, its streets 
being sleep and close ; but tlie general appear- 
ance of it IS pleasing. There are two public 
sipiares, one of which is adorned with a hand- 
some fountain. In ancient times it was .a very 
strong town, defended by considerable fortilica- 
tioiis, and a castle which was* considered im- 
pregnahle. It was taken by the FngUsh in 1425 
after a siege of three inoiiths. 

The inhabitants manufacture linen, hempen 
and cotton cloths, handkercluefs, and calicoes; 
and have cotton spiaiiing factories, bleacliinn 
grounds, dye-houses, and many forges in ihu 
neighbourhood. They also carry on a consiili;r- 
able trade in these articles, and in wine, lirandy, 
and iron, near the town. In a very picturesque 
situation on the right bank of the river, stands 
the ancient seat of the duke of Mayenne. This 
place IS about 126 miles west of I'aris, twenty- 
four N. N. L. of Jyaval, and forty-three W. S. W. 
of Alenyon. 

Mwenne, a river of Franco, wdiich rises ut 
the village of Maine, near Lignieres-la-DoucLlli!, 
in tlie arrondis.seinent of Alenron, department of 
the Orne, France. It then passes on to Coup- 
train, Aruhrieres, Mayenne, Laval, Cliateau- 
Gonlier, anil Angers, and falls into the J..oire at 
Bouclie Alaine, a little bidow Pout-de-Cd. 1' 
is navigable as far as St. Jean for rafts; and for 
boats as far as Laval. Tliis river serves for the 
coiiveyanee of corn, wine, salt, hemp, flax, lini- 
ui.'i, uual, eaiiiu:u»iiie, irsiu, c iulkiug mull, 
pilch, building materials, 5cc. On its junction 
with the Sartlie it lakes the name of tlie Maine, 
and its whole course is about 126 miles, receiv- 
ing on its way the Knice, the Oudon, the Sarthe, 
and sev(!ral other rivers. 

MAY hdl (Jolin Frederick), a Lutheran divine, 
born at l.cipsie, in 16.50. He was superiiiteudaut 
of the churches in Pomerania, and professor at 
Stettin. He wrote several tracts against Popery; 
but his principal work is his Bibliotheca Biblica ; 
Rostock, 1713. lie died in 1712. 

MAY FUNK (Louis de);a celebrated French 
writer of the sixteenth century. He wrote, 1. Ihe 
(Jeneral History of Spain : 2. Monavclue Aristo- 
1 )einocratiquc, dedicated to the state.s general. 
He was a zealous protestant, and suffered much 
on account of his religion. He therefore retired 
to (ieneva in 1 572. He married Louisa Masson, 
daughter of Anthony Le Masson, treasurer of the 
army in Pic<lmont, to Francis L and Henry B* 

liis son Sir Theodore de Mayeune, MJ • 
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.v,id baron of Aulbonc, was born in 1573. lie 
'studied physic at Monlpclicr, where fie took his 
degrees ; and was made pliysician in ordinary to 
Henry JV^., who promised to promote fiim, pro- 
vided he would change his religion. But he 
chose rather to accept of an invitation from king 
Janies f.» of Britain, who made him first pdiysi- 
cian to himself and liis queen, in which oiHce he 
served the royal family till he died at Chelsea, 
in 1055, Uis works were printed at Lc\ndon, in 
folio, 1700; and contain, 1. C'onsilia, Kpistohe, 
et Observationes ; 2. Pliarmacopoeia, varia-que 
Medicamentorum forinul;e. lie wrote also a 
Dispensatory, and an Apology for liis practice, 
against the faculty at Baris. 

MAYNE (Jasper), 1). D., an eminent Eng- 
lish poet and divine in the seventeenth century, 
who was educated at Oxford. While king 
Charles 1. resided at Oxford, he was one of the 
divines appointed to preach before him. He 
publislied in 1647 a piece entitled 
or. The people's war examined according to the 
princi])les of reason and scripture. In 1618 he 
was deprived of his studentship at (Jhrist 
Church, and two livings ; but was restored with 
king Charles II., who made him his chaplain, 
and archdeacon of Chiehester; which posts lie 
held till he died. Dr. Mayne was held in higli 
esteem, both as a preacher and a man of strict 
virtue and exemplary behaviour. In his younger 
years he wrote two plays, viz. 1. Amorous War, 
a tnigi-comedy ; 2. Tlie City Match, a come<ly; 
printed in Dodsley’s collection, vol. 10. He also 
jmblislied a poem upon the naval victory by the 
duke of York over the Dutch, printcil in 1605, 
and translated from the Creek part of Lucian’s 
Dialogues. 

MAYN WARING (Arthur), an eminent poli- 
tical writer of tlie eighteenth century. He stu- 
died several years at Oxford, and then went to 
Cheshire, where be lived some time with his 
uncle Mr. Francis Cholmoiidely, a gentleman 
attached to the house of Stuart. Here he pro- 
secuted his studies with great vigor ; and coming 
up to J.o’idon applied to the study of the law. 
He had been hitherto very zealous in anti-revo- 
lutional principles, and wrote several pieces in 
favor of king James TI. : but, after being intro- 
duced to the duke of Somerset and the earls of 
Dorset and Burlington, began to entertain very 
different notions in politics. His fiuher left him 
Jtn estate of nearly €800 a year, but so incumber- 
ed with inortgage.s that the interest amounted to 
almost as much as the revenue. After the peace 
he Went to Baris, where he became acipiainted 
M. Boilean. On his return he was made 
a commigvjioner of the customs, in which post 
he distinguished himself by his skill and inuus- 
Ry- He was a member of the Rit-kat Club, 
and was considered as one of its chief supports 
by his pleasantry and wit. In the beginning of 
<iueen Anne’s reign the lord treasurer Godol- 
phin made him a present of a patent for the office 
w auditor of the imposts, worth about £2000 a 
year. He had a considerable share in the Med- 
ley* and was author of several other pieces. Sir 
Richard Steele dedicated the first volume of the 
latler to him. 

Mayo, a county in the province of Con- 


iiauglit and kingdom of Ireland, bounded on 
tlie north and 'west by the Atlantic Ocean ; on 
llie soutli by f Jalway county, from whicli it i.s 
separated by the noble estuary r)f tlie ‘ Killer.es,’ 
and by the great lakes of (Jorrih and Mask ; on 
the east by the counties of Roscommon and 
Sligo, from the latter of which it i.s divided by 
the Moy River and Killala Ray. A careful and 
exact maj) of this county an<l laid down on trigo- 
nometrical principles, was finished in 1816 by 
Mr. William Raid: it was ])rotractcd on a scale 
of three inches to an I’.nglisli mile, for the 
county, and of four inches to the mile for the 
harony maps. The superficial contents amount 
to 836,4.50 acres, which are divided into nine 
baronies, viz. Ruriislioole, I'arra, Clanniorris, 
Costello, F.rris half barony, Galhm, Kilmaine, 
Murrisk, Tyrawley. The number of parishes 
is seventy-six, and of lownlauds 13,200. About 
10,000 children receive the benefit of education 
at the public and private schools. The surface 
of this large shire is undulating, mountainous, 
adorned witli many beautiful lakes and rivers 
some of the latter being subterranean, and is 
remarkably picturesque. The highest of the 
Mayo Hills, called Knock-na-IMiilrca, attains an 
elev.ation of 2724 feet above sea level ; Nephin 
is but fifty^four feet lower ; and the beautiful 
hill of (.’roasli Patrick, so famed in story, raises 
his bold cliffs from the swelling waves of the 
Atlantic to a height of 2528 fet4. The Rar- 
nagee Hills derive peculiar beauty from the 
irregularity of their outline, and tlic acqui- 
sition of cullivation carried almost to their sum- 
mits. 

Much of this great county is at present unpro- 
fitJible; the inland lak(S occupy a surface of 
35,708 .acres, and the bogs cover an area of 
262,420. Tlie ])easantry here are cliiefly en- 
gaged in husbandry, fishing, andtlui manufacture 
of linen cloth, 'fhe northern and western baro- 
nies are in a wild and unprofitable condition : 
here tillage makes but slow progress, nor were 
its shores, or liarbouis, or maritime population 
almost accessible by laud, until the formation 
of the new road through Erris by Mr, Niinno: 
but in the southern baronies tillage iiosv begins 
to supersede pasturage. The co.ast of Mayo, 
singularly adorned with islands, whose inha- 
bitants from their natural position appear pecu- 
liarly calculated for a seaf.iring life, is found to 
be ailjaccnt to valuable fishing bank.s. Ilerti 
cod, hake, ling, herrings, and the sun fish o. 
basking shark, are taken in large quantitie.s 
The last of these once ]irescuted a prospect of 
occupation and of wealtli to the islanders on 
tills bold coast, but poverty forbad the iKqipy 
consequences ; for the liaiiks which these fish 
visit couhl not he approached by such miserable 
cr.aft as the lisherincii were able to procure; be- 
sides, the di.stance from lan<l, and the want of 
an asylum harbour to escape to, on the approach 
of storm, rendered the undi.-rtaking in the high- 
est degree pi'rilous. The bounty of parliament, 
and the wisdom and judgment of the fishery 
board acting under its appointment, liavc nov^ 
removed the danger of the undertaking, by the 
erection of break-waters, quays, piers, &c., in 
the deep bays and creeks along the coast ; viz 
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in the Killerles, Clew Bay, Black-sod Bay, Kil- 
lalla, See. The beneficial consequences of this 
measure of the legislature will he most fully de- 
monstrated by a statement of the iiunibor of 
boats, and of hands employed in Westport 
alone in 1827, viz. of the former 1180, of the 
latter 5169. 

The coarse linen manufacture of Mayo has 
improved for some years back at a regular and a 
rapid pace. This, probably, is attributable to 
the capitalists in the north of Ireland directing 
their attention latterly to the cotton trade, caus- 
ing thereby a tendency in the linen manufacture 
lovvards the western counties in search of cheaper 
labor. This opens a field also for the introduc- 
tion and growth of flax, no soil being better 
adapted for that purpose than the peat of this 
coast, when manured by the calcareous sea sand 
which is found here in great abundance. The 
resources then of this county are considemble : 
the fisheries which, if still protected by the va- 
luable board which may be said to have created 
them, will nowliere in Ireland be more produc- 
tive : the linen manufacture, even now highly 
profitable, would be established here by the cul- 
tivation of flax. Agriculture might still he made 
to contribute largely to the support and employ- 
ment of the people, having ample facilities of 
export for all produce of tliat description, at the 
noble harbours on the coast of this county. The 
chief towns of Mayo are (’astlebar, Ball inrobe, 
Newport, (Mare, i'oxford, Swineford, Westport, 
Ballina, and Mayo. Newport possesses an ex- 
cellent harbour : near West[)oit is the beautiful 
demesne of the marquis of Sligo. Ballina en- 
joys the most extensive and profitable salmon 
fishery in Ireland : and to Mayo there is attach- 
ed much historic interest : here was a famous 
cathedral and university, at the latter of which 
those Saxon youths of rank who were converted 
to Christianity reccivfsl their education, amongst 
wliom are numl)ere<l Oswald, and Alfre<l the 
Great, of England. This decayed town is some- 
times calle<l ‘ Mayo of the Saxons and the 
ruins of the university, the callie<lral and the 
ancient town, may still be traced. Mayo gives 
the title of carls to the family of * Bourkc.’ 

Mayo, one of the Cape de V^erde Islands, off 
the western coast of Africa, about twenty-one 
miles in circumference, with a rocky co.asl, 
which, on the north and north-east side, is also 
full of shoals. On the other sides, Dampier 
says, the only dangf'r is from the rocky promon- 
tories, which are easily avoided. Tlicje are two 
hills of some magnitude, the u st ot -he island 
being flat and barren, and laboring under an ex- 
treme want of water. Tlie only valuable com- 
modity wliich it products is salt, evaporated in a 
large bay two miles in length, and half a mile 
in breadth, communicating with the sea by a 
narrow channel, through wliich the water enters 
only at high tides. T^e natives are negroes 
subject to Portugal, and they have adopted the 
Portuguese language and manners. They are 
extremely poor. At one time we exported salt 
so largely from this place as to detain a ship of 
war here to protect the trade, thirty miles 
south of Bonavista. Long. 23'* 8' W., lat, 15® 
10' N. 


MAY'OR, n. 4. ^ Fr. maire; Ital. maior ; 
May'oralty, >Lat. major. The chief nia- 
May'oiiess. Jgistrate of a corporation: 
office of a mayor : lady of a mayor. 

When the king once heard it ; out of anger, 
lie sent cotiiinand to the lord nutyor strait 
Te stop tho rumour. Skakspearc. Jlenry VIU, 
'fhere was a sharp prosecution against Sir WilHam 
Ca|)cl, for misgoverninent in his mayoralty. 

Bacons Henry VII. 

It is iiicoiporated with the mayoralty^ and naiii«th 
burgesses to the parliament. Vare\i\ 

The mayor locked u]) the gates of the city. 

K Holies. 

Wou‘dst thou not rather chusc a small renown, 
To be the mayor of some poor paltry town ? 

Oryden. 

Mayor, anciently mtfyer, is derived from tlie 
British miret, i. v.. to keep, or from the old Eng- 
lish maiur, power, from the Latin major. King 
Richard I. in 1189 changed the bailiff of Lon- 
don into a mayor, and king Jolin made thebailitF 
of king’s Lynn a mayor in 1204. Norfolk did 
not obtain this title for its chief magistrate till 
1419, tho seventh year of king Henry V., since 
wliich there are few towns of note but have had 
a mayor appointed. Mayors of corporations 
are justices of peace pro tempore, and they are 
mentioned in several statutes; but no person 
shall bear any office of magistracy conci rning 
the government of any town, corporation, &o., 
who has not received tho sacrament according 
to the church of England within one year before 
his election, aiul who shall not take the oatlis of 
supremacy, &c. If any ])erson intrudes into the 
office of mayor, a quo warranto lies against him, 
upon which he shall not only be ousted, hut 
fined. Wliere the mayor of a corporation is not 
clioscn on the day appointed by charter the next 
officer in place shall, the day after, hold a court 
:ind elect one; and, if there be a default, or omis- 
sion that way, the electors may be compelled to 
choose a mayor, by a writ of mandaimis from 
the king’s bench. JMayors, or other magistrates 
of a corporation, who shall voluntarily absent 
themselves on the day of election, are liable to 
be imprisoned, and disqualified from holding 
any ofllce in the corporation. The otfice ot 
mayor in England is nearly synonymovis with 
tliat of provost in Scotland. 

Mayor’s Courts. To the lord mayor and 
city of London belong several courts of judica- 
ture. The highest and most ancient is that of 
the hustings, destined to secure the laws, rights? 
franchises, an<l customs of the city. The seconi- 
is a court of request, or of conscience. J he 
third is the court of tlie lord mayor and alder- 
men, where also the sheriffs sit : to which n av 
be added two courts of sheriffs and the court ot 
the oity orphans, whereof the lord mayor an 
aldermen have the custody. Also the court ot 
common council, which is a court or assem y 
wherein are made all by-laws which hind tit 
citizens of London. It consists, like tim par la 
meut, of two houses : an upper, consisting o 
the lord mayor and alderman ; and a lower, o 
a number of common council-men, chosen by > 
several wards, as representatives of the bo y 
the citizens. In the court of common coun 
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are made laws for the advancement of trade, and 
committees yearly appo'^^tcd, &c. But acts 
fiiade by them are to have the assent of the lord 
laayor and aldermen by stat. 11 Geo. I. Also 
tlie chamberlain's court, where every thing re- 
lating to the rents and revenues of the city, as 
also the affairs of servants, apprentices, &c., are 
transacted. Lastly, to the lord mayor belong 
the court for the conservation of the river 
Thames ; anotlier of gaol delivery, held usually 
eight times a year, at the Old Bailey, for the 
„ial of criminals. There are other courts, called 
wardmotes or meetings of the wards ; and courts 
tif halymote, or assemblies of the several guilds 
and fraternities. 

MAYOilGA, a cluster of three or four islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, the largest being 
about sixty miles in circuit. They were disco- 
vered by Don Francisco Antonio Maurclla in 
1780, and are the same islands which were vi- 
sited by Edmunds in 1791, and to which, in- 
cluding several others, he gave the name of 
Howe’s Islands. They are fertile and well cul- 
tivated, producing the various fruits and roots of 
the climate: they also abound in the cloth 
plant. The natives are tall and robust, subject 
to f)faheite, whicli sends a governor here. 

iMAYOW (John), LL. D., a learned physi- 
cian, born at Cornwall in 1(545. He was fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford ; and, though he 
took his degrees in law, practised physic. He 
.'Hs a celebrated chemist, and Ids works were 
ihed at Oxford in 8v’o. 1(574. He died at 
l.on(lon in 1679. 

May-wtt.j). See Anthemis. 

MAZ A, among the Athenians, was a sort of 
cake made of flour boiled with water and oil, and 
9Li, as the common fare, before such as were en- 
tertained at the public expense in the prylaneii 
or common hall. 

MAZAtJAN, or Castillo Heal, a sea-port 
of Morocco, built in 1500 by the Portuguese, 

’ 0 retained it till 1762. A small dock has been 
formed, but large vessels must anchor nearly six 
miles out a* sea to keep clear of Cape Azamore. 
This place once carried ou a considerable trade 
in corn, but has of late sunk into insignificance. 
The Moors have in some instances taken away 
the limber of the houses, and left the walls. Thi 
nir and water are said to be excellent. Long. 
8“ 40' W., lat. 32® 54' N. 

IHAZAGONG, a town of Hindoslan, on the 
island of Bombay, inhabited by descendants of 
the Portuguese. It has two Catholic churches, 
and d dock for small vessels. The mangoes which 
grow here are said tc be the best in the world, 
especially thosii of one large tree, which has a 
pard placed over it during the fruit season. 
This was frequently the rendezvous of the Mogul 
i^eet, in the seventeenth century. 

MAZANDERAN, a mountainous province of 
I orsia, on the shores of the Caspian. It abounds 
in swamps and forests of oak : the valleys are 
Jtjso fertile in the finest rear. Sugar and silk are 
also produced to a considerable extent. Winter 
and spring are healthy; but the summer and 
autumnal beats cause such exhalations from the 
fens and marshes, as lo render the air very insa- 
inbrious, when agues and dropsies prevail : the 


natives, in genera., have a sallow and bloated 
appearance. ISnow falls, but never lies long; 
and the rivers generally overflow in summer. 
The natives have been reckoned the most warlike 
in Persia. A considerable number of rivers rise 
here and fall into the Caspian, but none have a 
long course. The commerce is considerable, and 
the villages neatly built. Some of the roads are 
bad ; but there is a causeway, extending about 
300 miles from Kisliar to Astrabad. The capital 
is Sari ; but Balfrush is the larger town. Fera- 
bad and Amu I are also chief towns. 

MAZ'ARD, n.s. Fr. 7nat AutV« ; of Lat. wiair- 
illa. Tlie Jaw. •( 

Now my lady Worm's cliaplcss, and knockt about 
the mazard with a sexton’s spade. Shakspeare, 
Where thou inight’st stickle without hazard 
Of outrage to thy hide and mazard. Iludibras, 
MAZARINE (Julius), a celebrated cardinal 
and prime minister of France, born at Piscina 
in Abru/.zo, in 1602. After finishing his studies 
ill Italy and Spain he entered into the service of 
cardinal Sachetts, and became well skilled in 
political economy, and in the interests of the 
princes at war in Italy. Cardinal Richelieu 
highly esteemed him ; as did also cardinal An- 
tonio, and Louis XIII. who procured him a 
cardinal’s hat in 1641. Richelieu made him 
one of the executors of his will ; and during the 
minority of Louis XIV. he had the charge of 
affairs. At last he became an object of envy to 
the nobility, which occasioned a civil war; 
w'hereupon Mazarine was forced to retire, a price 
was set on his head, and his library sobl. Not- 
withstanding this, he afterwards returned to the 
court with more glory than ever ; concluded a 
peace with Spain, and a marriage treaty between 
the king and the infanta. This treaty is reckoned 
his luaster-piL'ce in politics, and procured hin 
Louis’s entire confidence : but at last his con- 
tinual application to business threw him into a 
disease, of which he died at Vincennes, in 1661. 
He was of a mild and affable temper. He 
possessed at one lime the bishopric of Aletz, and 
the abbeys of St. Ariiauld, St. Clement, and St. 
Vincent; that of St. Dennis, Clugny, and Vic- 
tor of Marseilles ; and of St. Michael at Sois- 
sons. He founded Mazarine College, or the 
college of the four nations, at Paris. A collec- 
tion of his letters was published ; the best 
edition is that of 1745, in 2 vols. 12ino. 

MAZE, 11 . s. & V. a. i Sax. mape, a whirl- 
Ma’zy, Jpool; Belg. mchm is 

perplexity, confusion, mistake. A labyrinth ; 
perplexing stale or eontrivunce ; uncertainly or 
perplexity of mind : to maze is, to bewilder ; 
confuse : mazy, confused ; perplexed. 

He left in himself nothing but a maze of longuiL 
and a dungeon of sorrow. Sidney, 

Much was 1 mazed to sec this monster kind, 

In hundred forms to cliangc his fearful hue. 

Spenser. 

While they study how to bring to pass that reli- 
gion may soei but a matter made, they lose them- 
selves in the very maze of their own discourses, as if 
reason did even purposely forsake tliem, who of pur- 
pose forsake God, the author thereof. Hoo/ter 
1 liavc thrust myself into this maze, 

Haply lo wive and thrive as best 1 may. 

Slmhpeare. 
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Othars apart sat on a hill rotiroj, 

In thoughts rnoro t;hjvaU\ aiul roasonod Iiigh 
Of proviiltitice, foreknowhulge, will and fate, 
h’ixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute^ 

And found no end, in wandering muses lost. 

Milton, 

How from that supjdiirc fount the crisped brooks, 
Holling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 

With ituizfi error, under pendant shades, 

Han nectar. Id. 

Kor want of this all human wisdom, was so blind 
and lame - 'nol lung but confusion and dissatisfaction 
arising from mere ratiocination, which, being desti- 
tute of light and aid from heaven, doth ever grope 
in the dark, is bewildered iii mazes of intricacy, 
w'herein things lie involved. Jiureow. 

'I'he Lapitha; to chariots add tlie state 
Of bits and bridles, taught the stoeil to bound. 

To run the ring and trace the mnztj round. Drifden. 

'I'hc ways of heaven are. dark and intricate, 
Puzzled with mazes and perplexed with error. 

Our understanding searclies them in vain. 

Addison. 

He, like a copious river, poured his song 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground. Thomson. 

As some, must trifle away age, because they trilled 
away youth, others must labour on in a maze of 
ciror, because they have wamlcrcd there too long fo 
find their way out. Bolin^hroke. 

While the still busy world is treading o’er 
The paths they trod live thousand years before, 
1'houghtless as those who now life’s maxes run. 

Of earth dissolved, or an extinguished sun, 

y»un^. 

]M.\ZRIUA, an island on the eastern coast of 
Arabia, about sixty miles long and eiglu broad. 
There is a passage between it and the .Main, and 
it has a Tillage on the eastern shore, but is seldom 
visited by iMiropcans. The north point is in 
long. 50° 40' K., and bit. 20® 35' N. 

MAZEPPA (John), a lictruan of the (’ossac.s, 
was born in Podolin, of .i noble, but poo: Polish 
family, and became page to lliti king John C-asi- 
mir. An intrigue of his with a married lady 
having been discovered Viyhc r bnslcuid, Mazeppa 
was fastened to the back of a wiM horse, and 
left to his fate; lord Hyron formed Ins poem 
of this name on this fact. The animal having 
been bred in the Ukraine deserts directed his 
course thither, and expiring at length with fa- 
tigue dropped beneatli his "miserable rider, who 
was found by the peasants of the country half 
dead. Their care, however, reeovered him, and 
lie look up his rc.sidenee here. His talents .soon 
raised him to eminence, and, the hetman of the 
Cossacs having in lGh7 been deposed, Mazeppa 
was elected his successor. In tins silnation lie 
accpiired the confidence of P tei the (Jreat, who 
bestowed on liim the title ofprivy counsellor, and 
the cordon of St. Andrew. Created also prince 
of the Ukraine, he entered into a secret league 
with Charles XII. but this alliance being disco- 
vered, and his capital, Hatourin, having been 
taken, he was obliged to join the Swedish king 
who was advancing towards the Ukraine. The 
battle of Pultowa was the result of his counsels ; 
after which he took refuge at Hender, where he 
died in 1709. 

MAZ'Ell, 71 . t. Scot, aud Teut. masin ; Cloth. 
memsur ; Bc\<r. fiiat ser ; Wvl.masarn. A drink- 
ing cup, often made of the knotty part of the 
maple. 


Then, io ! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 

A mazer y w'lougUt of the maple ware. 

Wherein is euchastid many a fair tight 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce war. Spemcr. 

Virgil observes, like 'I'heocritus, a just decorur 
both of the subject aud persons, as in the third pa 
tural, where one of his shephcids describes a bovi 
or mazer, curiously carved. Drtjiltiti, 

MAZZAIIA, a town of Sicily, in the Val ( 
Mazzara, remarkable for tlie number of i 
cburc-hes and convents. It has also an hospita 
a great public school, and a Monte di Pieta, < 
public pawn shop, it exports brandy, win 
oil, and soda. The harbour is large, but exposei 
Pony-five miles south-west of Palermo. Lon 
12° 28' E., lat. 37° 46' N. 

Mazzaua, Val nr, one of the three provinct 
of Sicily, comprises the western and most na 
row part of the island, and is surrounded on tl 
north, south, and west, by the Meditcrraneai 
On the cast it is Ijounded by the Val di Non 
and the V'al de Deinuna. Its territorial extent . 
compntcil at three-eighths of the island, or uhoi 
4700 square miles, intersected by several cliaii 
of mountains, it is still on the whole the mo 
fertile part of Sicily ; and produces corn, tlu: 
hemp, and fruits. Its fisheries, particularly ^ 
tunnies and sardels, are extensive. The wim' 
from the sea greatly counteract the excessive hca 
of ‘uirnmcr. The capital of this province, atnli 
the whole island, is Palermo. Inhabitants abui 
640,000. 

l^IE, pnm. Sax. me, inicp; Goth, tneii;, wc 
Dan. ,* Span., Port, and J.atm, /wt ; U 
'riie olijective case of I ; somelimcs qiiaintl 
used for f and ns an expletive, as in ‘iiiG thinks 
‘ I followed me close." 

He presently, as greatness knows itself, 

Stvps me a little higher than his vow 
-Made to my father, while his blood was |)onr. 

Slinlopcair. 

He tlirust 7ne himself into the company of tlin i* ■ 
four gmitlemiuilike dogs, under the (hike’s talJt;. T- 

I followeil me close, came in foot and lianil, arn 
with a thought, seven of the eleven I paid. I'k 
Mfc rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Thau my unpleased eye sees your eomfesy. hi. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bine, 
Unblessed to treail aa interdu ted shore. P"/"’* 
I would not hare a slave to till my ground , 

To carry «if', to fan me while 1 sleep. 

And tremble when 1 wake, for all the gold 
'i'hat sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

I'tiupir. 

MEACO, a city of Niphon, in Japan, h’t 
merly the metropolis of that empire ; and saidti 
have been at that time twenty miles long 
nine broad. It is still tbe ecclesiastical caj>da 
of Japan. The temples* are magnificent, aiH 
the imperial palace a species of town. Jnchmin: 
those attached to the court, and the monks ain 
nuns (who amount to 52,000), the whole mini w 
of inhabitants is 529,000. Meaco is the cciun 
of all the literature and science of dm enipi 
the imperial almanack being printed here, J 
well as most of the books of the enipnc- ( 
number of the finer manufacures, part*^” ‘ 
japan-work, painting, carving, &c., are 
Tied on. Long. 153“ 30' E., lat. 3.^ 2 ‘ ^ • 
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JIRA'COCK, B. I. & adf. Fr. mei coi). — Skin- 
per. An uxorious or efeminate man; tame; 
cowardly. 

1 IS a world to see, 

Itow tame, when men and women are alone, 

A fneai:ock wretch can make the curstcst shrew. 

Shaksjmire* 

MKAD, n. s, "J Sax. macd, Tna.'^5, 

]VIeat)'ow, > mowed ; Teut. 7nad. From 

Meadow-safiron. ) Mow, which sec. That 
which is mowe<l ; a grass-field kept for mowing ; 
any grassy or watery ground. JMeadow-safiVon 
is defineil below. 

Where all things in common do rest. 

Come t’eeld with the pasture and titmU, 

Vet what doth it stand you instead ? 

Tuiser^s llushamlri/. 

Paints her, *lis true, witi) the same hand which 
sjirc.uls, 

Like glorious colours, tlirough the llow’ry umuh, 
When lavish Nature with her best attire 
( lollies the gay spiing, the season of desire. 

Waller. 

A band select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kinc, 
from a fat mcadovo ground. 

Miltons Paradise Lost. 

Vet ere to-morrow’s sun shall shew his head, 

Till! dewy paths of tneadoits we will Irp.ul, 

Tor Clowns and chaplets to adorn ihy bed. 

Drifden. 

Ills art survived the waters ; and ere long. 

When man was multiplied and spread abroad 
111 tribes and clans, and li.id b' <.uri to call 
riiesc meadows and tli it rail u- oi hilK his own. 

The lasted swu?els of property begat 

Desire of more, Cowfwr. 

The mcadow-sa fron hath a flower, consisting of 
fine leaf, shaped like a lily, risiip^ iu form of a small 
tube, and is gradually widened into six segments ; 
It has likewise a solid bulbous root, covereil with a 
membranous skin. Milh r. 

ftlKAi), «. s. Sax. mo too; Ooth. 77/rtti/; Swod. 
mwtd ; Ibdg. and Pol. viiodf mcedc ; Kus. iniodh ; 
al! perhaps of Or. ptOr, wine. A fi rinerilcd 
drink made of boney and wattrr. Sec below. 

Though ii'^ so solutivc a drink as wn’ci./,. yet it will 
be more grateful to the stomach. Bacon. 

lie slieers his over-burdenod sheep ; 

• Or mead for cooling drink jireparcs, 

Of virgin honey in the jars. Ihydrn. 

Mkao is a wholesome agreeable liipior, ami 
was ancienlly much used in Hritain. One of 
the liest methods of preparing mead is as follows : 
into twelve pllons of water slip the whites of 
six eggs; mixing these well together, and to the 
•ttixtnre adding twenty pounds of honey. Lot 
tla; litpior boil an hour, and when boiled add 
cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, and rosemary. 
As soon as it is cold put a spoonful of yeast to it, 
and tun it up, keeping the vessel filled as it 
'vorks: when it has done workirtg stop it up 
clo.se, and bottle it off. Then deposit it in* a 
C(?llar of cool temperature for six or eight months. 
»onne prefer it without the aromatic s])iees. 
Iborley advise^to put three pounds of the finest 
•oney to one gallon of water, and two lemon 
peels to each gallon ; boil it half an hour, scum 
^Lwell ; then put in, while boiling, lemon peel ; 

with yeast. I^et it stand five or six months, 
and bottle it oft' for use. if it is to be kept for 
VoL. XTII. 


years, put four pounds to a gallon of water. 
This, he adds, will equal the best foreign wine. 
It is still nsofl at festivals in tlie western parts of 
the island. It is esteemed more wliolesoine than 
any of the spirits now in common use ; and, 
when properly kept, equals Tokay in strength 
ami flavor. 

Mf.au (Richard), M. D. and F. H. S., a cele- 
brated I’.iigli'sh physician, antiquarian, and natu- 
ralist, horn at Stepney, where his father had been 
minister. At siMotri years of ag^; Richard was 
sent to Utrecht, where he studied three years 
under Gru'vins; and then choMsi.igtlie profession 
of physic, he went to Leyden, where he at- 
tended the lectures of the famous Fiteairii on 
medicine, and of Uerinuii on botatiy. Having 
also spent three year-^ in these stuilius, he went 
with his brother and two other gentlemen to 
Italy, and at Padua took his degree of M. l>. 
and Phil. D. in 160 ). Afterwards iie spent 
some time at Naples and Rome; and returning 
home in 1090 settled at Stepney, where he 
ruarried, and practised pliysic with great suc- 
cess. In 1703, Dr. Mead having communicated 
to the Royal Society an analysis of Dr. Honomo’s 
discoveries relating to the cutaneous worms that 
generate the itch (inserted in the Philosophical 
Tr.insaelions), he was chosen F. R. S. lie was 
soon after electeil physician of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and employed by the surgeons to read 
anatomical lectures in their hall, wliich obliged 
him to reinovo into the city. In 1707 he received 
a diploma of M. D. from llic university of Ox- 
fonl ; and being patronised by Dr. Radcli/fe, fie 
succeeded him on his de.itl), at his house in 
lllooinshury Square, and in the greatest part of 
his business. In 1727 lie was made physician 
to king (Jeorge IL, whom he had served in that 
capacity while prince of Wales; and afterwards 
his two sons-in-law, Dr. Nichols and Dr. Wilinot 
were ajijioiuted his coniljntors. He was intimate 
with Garth, Arbutlinot, atid Freind ; and kept 
up a coii'-tant correspondence with the great 
JJoerhaave, who had heim his fellow -student at 
J^eyden. He caused the beautiful and splendii! 
edition of Tlinanns's history to bi* publislicd in 
1713, in 7 vols. folio; and by his assiduity Mr. 
Sutton’s invention of drawing foul air fiom 
ships, &c., was tarried into execution, and the 
ships in his majesty’s navy provided witit this 
useful machine. During nearly fifty years he 
was at th(‘ head of liis profession, which brought 
him one year above X'70()0, and for several years 
bciween loOOO and .£’(3000. His library con- 
sisted of 10,000 volumes, of which his Latin, 
Greek, and oriental MSS., formed an important 
part. He luid a gallery for his pictures and 
antiquities, which cost him great sums. His 
reputation was so universally established, that he 
corresponded with all the prineijial literati in 
Kurope. Even the king or Naples sent for a 
complete collection of his works ; and in return 
matle him a present of the first two volumes of 
Signior Rajardi, which may be considered as the 
fir.st specimen of the antiquities of Herculaneum. 
That prince also invited him to his palace, to 
show him those valuable inoiiumcnlsof antiquity; 
and nothing but his great age prevented his 
accepting of an invitation so suited to his taste. 
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He wrote, besides the above works, 1 A Treatise 
oil the Scurvy. 2. De Vaviolis et Morbillis Dis- 
sertatio. 3, Mcdica Sacra: sive de Morbis 
Insignioribus, qui in Itibliis Memorantur, Com- 
ineiitarius. 4. Monila et l*riccepta Medica. 
5. A Discourse concerning Pestilential Contagion, 
and the Methods to be used to prevent it. His 
Latin works were translated into English by 
Dr. Thomas Stack. He died February Kith, 
1754. 

Meaoow is pasture or grass land, annually 
mown for hay, but more particularly applied to 
low lands too moist for cattle grazing on in 
winter, without spoiling the sward. The best 
lands for meadow are those of a rich soil, situ- 
ated on a gentle dccliviiy, in the vicinity of 
running water. To form the best meadow, six 
kinds of grass and two of clover should be 
sown. The seeds should be mixed together in 
the following proportions, viz. of meadow fescue 
grass (festuca pratensis) four parts: of meadow 
fox-tail grass (alopecurus pratensis) four : smooth 
stalked meadow grass (])oa pratensis) two : 
roughish meadow grass (poa trivialis) two : 
crested dog’s-tail grass (cynosurus crislatns) one: 
sweet scented spring grass (anthoxanlhuin odo- 
ratiiin) one: wliito or Dutch clover (Irifolinin 
repens) two : common or red clover (trifoliuiii 
prateiisc) two. Of tliese seeds sow three bushels 
on an acre in rows for the convenience of hoeiiej. 
Towards the end of August, or early in Septem- 
ber, it will be necessary to weed and thin the 
grasses occasionally, and also to roll tl em in tint 
spring. If tin? soil be previously cleared from 
all noxious weeds and plants, these gras>es will 
in two years form an ex(?olleiit meadow. Hut, in 
case it be required to seed a picee of land imme- 
diately, and the valuahle gn>3es cannot lie pro- 
cured, the following seeds are recommended : 
broad clover, or cow grass ; wliite cKiver, trefoil, 
rye-grass, and, if the soil be sutficiently dry, 
biiniet. On clean tilth, they will, in a h.'W years, 
present a good meadow; as the elovor anil rye- 
grass, in the first or second year, produce am])le 
swathe for mowing : next they will be succee<lcd 
by a luxuriant croj) of tlie wliile clover and tre- 
foil, nniied with the natural grasses of the soil. 
Or.iss seeds ouglil to Im; sown during moist wea- 
ther, either in the siimim r or in autumn, after 
turnips, or any other hoeing crop ; for it is ab- 
solutely necessary to prepares fur t!i«‘in a fine 
clean tilth. On the approach of winter the 
young crop should be slejhily covered with long 
stable dung, old bliatch, or even .sand, earth, or 
any other manure. Tiie Ian 1 cnigiit, likewise, to 
be occasionally cleared of tlie weeds, together 
with their roots, and the vacant spot fresh setMled. 
In laying lands down for meadows, old turf must 
be uniformly broken up, by paring and burning, 
when It is lobp sown with new grasses ; but such 
soils as liave been completely exhausted by suc- 
cessive crops of corn sh(>uld first be laid dry, and 
diligently cleaned ; then sown with proper her- 
bage, top-dressed, and manured for the space of 
two or tiiree years ; in consequence of whicli 
they will recover theii former fertility. l.astly, 
the operafion of rolling meadows in the spring, 
especially such as have been watered, ought 
never to be oinitud. The most proper time for 


this purpose is the beginning o: middle of Fp, 
bruary, after the land has been laid dry for ^ 
week, llolling prepares the gras® for being cut 
close to the surface when mown ; which is a cir- 
cumstance of considerable importance ; because 
the ant-hills, and other little elevations, are thus 
piresscd close to the ground, and many incoii- 
veniences will be tliereby elFectually rtMiiove.I. 
All inqirovcraent in agriculture, Viy watering oi 
meadows, has of late i?onie much into use. Sr*: 
Ili'RA^L l'aoNo.MY. See Aiiinc i i;i i. lie. 

M I'iA'G E li, adj. & v. n. ) Sax. miesr^r ; Iji lg. 
]\1 caViErness, n.s. void Tent, 

(jotli. iiugur ; Fr. ?iiaigrc ; llal. and Span, mapo 
Lean ; withered ; wanting llesh : to make lean. 
Thou art so Ir an and nw/urre waxen late, 

That scarce tliy legs upliold thy feeble gaU:. 

1 1 tillin' rd. 

It cannot he, that I should be so shanicfully In,, 
trayerl, and as a man with long w-.iicliiii r 

and painful labour, laid himself down to .slec]). 

Knollfs's Hhliiry of lln' l'urk<. 

J/t'ugcfj were his looks, 

Sharp iiiiseiy had worn him to the bones. 

•'^hiih'pfiire, 

Foynings, the belter to make romponsatioii of tlie 
inciincnirys of liis sru vice in the wars hyaets ut peacp, 
calli'ij a parliament. i'niroiu 

Fierce famine with her meu'^rt: faee, 

Ami levels of the liery race, 

Jn swarms tin.' olU mling wretch siumiiinl, 

All hrooiliiig on the blasted ground; 

And iimpiu •. di.ith. lashed on by t>ite, 
t’omes up to shorten hall' our date. Fri/f/. a, 
^Vhatsoe\^■r their neighbour gets, they Iom*, ar. I 
the very hir ml lliat one reits, makes t'otlu r aio/f/r . 

///istno.v. 

Heaven stands absolved by vengciince oii t!.* r 
pen, 

And marks the munUMers of fume from men ■ 

'J hroiigli W(<ny/r jaws they tltaw their \eaal hn illi, 
As ghastly as llieir brothel s in .Macbetli. V.ifo*;/, 
MEAK, n. s. llal. htrk. A hook for cnttiiig 
peas. 

A mvake .':r the pease, ami to swing op the Iniikc, 

I . 

MEAJ., >t. s. Sux. male ; Gothic, Swed. and 
Tent, mal ; Helg. mnuL A regular re])a>t; ::u; 
foodcultm; a part or fragment [nnial is al>' ■■ 
devoiircr). 

Ihiaz Said unto her, Jit Come, cat, aii'l 

dip thy morsel. Ruth ii. lb 

(li\e. lliem (\ieat uimls of beef, and iron and sUel ; 
they will cat like wolves, and fight like, deoils. 

hVmA.spcmr. U-xni F. 

Let both woilds disjoint, and all things siilh r. 
Ere we will i u mir imul in tear. Rl- l/'/i 'tf/i. 

That yearly rent is still paid into tlm h.inapcr, 
even as llm former casualty itself was wont to he. m 
parct'I vu'ul, hi ought in and answered there. H***'*"'- 
A man llcat comes hungry to his meul tei’ds lieiir- 
tily on the meat set before fiirn, not mgarding the 
metal, or form of the platter, wherein it is 

‘ il/>. Hall. 

They made m’ a miser’s feast of luippiucss, 

And could not furnish out another meal. 

J)ty den- 

The quantity of aliment necossarv to keep the am 
inal in a due state of vigour, ought to be dividcu m 
mmls at proper intervals. Arbuiftmyi on Alttttnt s. 
Tlien grudge not her temperate mtals, 

Nor a benefit blame as a theft ; 
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Since, stole she not all that she steals. 

Neither honey nor wax would bo lel't. Cowper, 
Meat. , n. s. &v.a. Sax. mela, mda|je; 
Meal'man, n, s. f Tout. ?nc/il; Dan& Belg. 
Mf.ai.y, tvicd; Arm. and Goth. 

Mealy-mouthed, j malj from Goth, mala, 

) (Trind into small pieces. The flour of corn 
5 first "round ; Fr. mcler, to mingle. IVIealman 
I a dealer in meal. Mealy, having the taste, 
ualities, or sprinkled appearance of meal, 
lleuly-inouthed is tender mouthed, as horses 
rhen they are fed with bruised corn or meal. 

Were he mealed 

Vitli tliat which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. 

Shnkspmre. 

Tn fir: bolting and shifting of near fourteen years 
f sucli power and favour, all that came out C(mhl 
ot be expected to be pure and fine meal, but must 
,i\-K a mixture of padar and bran in tins lower age 
t hiinian fragdity, iru/fo//. 

With four wings, as all farinaceous and menltf- 
ringed animals, as butterflies and moths. linuvta . 

An old weasel conveys liimsclf lulo a tneul tub for 
!n: nu(.o lo come 1o her, since she could not go to 
hiMii, L’ Ei(rani!;t\ 

She was a fool to be mcahi-inouthcU where nature 
jicaks so plain. Jd. 

'\'\]Q t)ie.itlu parts of plants dissolved In water make 
M Msi'ld an aliment. Arhutinwl on Alitneiils. 

I.ikt! a g.iy insect in his summer shine. 

The fop light fluttering spreads his >rtC(dmvlngs. 

Thomson. 

Mt.At. is the flour of grain. The meal or 
lour of Bril ai II is the finest and whitest in the 
mrld. The French is usually browner, and the 
lerinau browner than lliu'. Our flour ktujps 
rell with us, but in caiTyiug abroad it often con- 
ricts dampness, and becomes bad. All flour is 
abject to breed worms; these arc white in the 
dnte flour, and brown in the brown: they arc 
hercfoie not always dislingiiishable by the t*ye; 
"!t when the flour feels damp, and smells rank 
ad musty, it may be conjectured that they 
bound in it. Tlie color and the weight are the 
"o things which denote the value of meal or 
'"ur; the whiter and the heavier it is, ca;teris 
tarihus, the better it always is, Pliny mentions 
lit'se two characters ns the marks of good flour; 
nd tells us that Italy, in his time, piodnced the 
aiest ill liic world. It was, indeed, famous be- 
are his time for this produce; and the (i reeks 
t'k'brated it. Sophocles, in particular, s.iys that 
flour is so white and so good as that of Italy, 
be corn of Italy, however, lias lost much of its 
‘‘P^dation since that time. The reason seems to 
that the whole country beiiig full of suipiiur, 
urn, vitriol, and bitumens, tlie air may have in 
imp aflected them so far as to make them dilVuse 
'fmiselves through the earth, and render it less 
It for vegetation ; and the taking fire of .some of 
inflammable minerals, as has sometimes 
Jppened, is alone siifticient to alter the nature 
' !tu the land about the places where they are. 

flour of Britain, though it pleases by its 
^jileness, yet wants some of the other quclities 
^ liable in flour ; the bread that is made of it is 
^■1 tie, and does not hold together, but after 
eeping a few days becomes hard and dry as if 
”1*. ® y^c^alk, and is full of cracks in all parts ; 
‘icli 13 a great disadvantage when it is intended 
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for the service of an army, where, there is no 
baking every day, but the bread of one baking 
must nece.ssarily be kept a long time. The 
flour of the late province of Picardy is very 
like that of Britain; and, after it has been 
kept some time, is found improper for making 
into paste or dough. The Frencli must either 
use it immediately on the grinding, or mix it 
with an equal quantity of the flour of Brit- 
tany, which is coarser, hut more unctuous and 
fatty; but neither of these kinds k(‘e[ts well. 
The flour of almo.st any country will do for home 
consunqilion, a.s it may be always fresh ground ; 
but great i:are must be used in selecting it to send 
it abro ui, or furnish ships with it. Tlie saline 
humidity of the sea-air rusts metals, and fouls 
every thing on board, if great care lie not taken 
in prcjscrviiig them. This also makes the flour 
damp and mouldy, and i.s often the occasion of 
its breeding insects, and being wholly sjioiled. 
The flour of somi^ places is found to kei^p better 
at sea Ilian that of others ; and the whole caution 
iKvds only be to carry the flour of those places. 
Thus the I'rencli find that the flour of the ci-de- 
vant provinces of Poitou, ISOrmandy, and Giii- 
enne, all bear ilie sea-carriage extremely well ; 
and they make a considerable ailvanta:',e by 
carrying them to America. The next care is to 
preserve it in tlie ships ; the keeping it dry is 
the grancl consideration in r(!g:nd to tliis; the 
barrels in which it is put up ought to he 
mad»5 of ilry and well-seasoned oak, ami not to 
be laruer tlian to hold 2 ewt. at the most. If 
the wood of i!ie barrels have any sap lemaining 
in it, it will moisten and spoil the llour; and no 
wooil IS so ]»io[)cr as oak tor making the bins 
and other vessels for kec))ing flour, since, when 
oiiee\\<‘ll dried and seasoned, it will ni)teonlrael 
liuinidity afterwiirds. The beech wood, of whieh 
Some make their bins for tionr, is never tlio- 
rouglily liry, but always ret:iiii> some sap. Thu 
lir gives the flour a taste of turpentine; and 
the ash is always subject to be eaten by worms, 
d'be oak is preferable, being free from all these 
faults. 

MK.AN, adj. ^ Sax. nurne ; 'i’cut. wvin ; 

jMi-an'i-Y, ado. \ Gotli. /y/f//;",inany f i. e. tin.* 

Mcan"m.>s, //. s. 3 many or crowd). J ,o\v in 
rank or biilh ; vul;.ar ; ba^e ; spiritless; low in 
any good quality ; c.onleinplibh*. Me inly 
wlthiMil di^nilv “I I M-i Ih or,- ; poorly. MiMnness, 
l-iwni'^; soidi-ln. ; w.mi of excellence or 
digio.ly. 

She was stricken with !no‘;l clKlinatc love to a 
youie.^ lUvUl hut of niton pan'iiiajc, in her tather s 
court, named .Antiphdiis ; .so mcon, as that he was 
but the son of lu r nur.-.e, and by that means, without 
other desc'rt, became known ol her. Siilnti/. 

Some things arc good, yet in so mean a degree of 
goodness, that many are only not disapproved nor 
disallowed of God for them. llooher. 

The minister’s gieatness or meanneaa of knowledge 
to do other things, standeth in this place as a stran- 
ger, with wheni our form of Common Prayer hath 
nothing to ilo. 

Let pale-faced fear keep with the m«c7?i-horn man. 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakspeare. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow-wings : 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.^^ 

2 Z 2 
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The lands bo not holdcii of lier majesty, but by a 
mean tenure in soccage, or by knight's service at the 
most. Bacon, 

My this extortion, ho suddenly grew from a me,ni 
to a mighty estate, insomuch that his ancient inheri- 
tance being not one tliousand marks yearly, he be- 
came able to dispend ten thousand pounds. 

J>aricis on Ireland. 

French wheat is bearde<l, and requirctli the best 
soil, recompensing the same with a protitable plenty ; 
anil not-wheat, so termed because it is unbearded, is 
contented witit a mcnxer earth, and contenting with a 
suitable gain. Carew. 

d'he Persian state will not endure a king 
So meanly born. Denham's 

It was the winter wild, 

While the heaven-honi cliild, 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. 

Milton, 

No other nymphs have title to men's hearts. 

Hut as their meunness larger hopes inijiarts. Waller. 
Can you imagine 1 so mean could prove. 

To savi* niy life by changing of iny love i 

Dryden. 

The Roman legions and great (.'a'&ar found 
Our fatheis no mean foes. Philips, 

'I'he name of servants has been reckoned to imply 
a certain meanness of mind, as well as lowness of 
condition. South, 

'I'his figure is of a later dale by the meanness of the 
w'orkmanship. Addison on Italy. 

Would you meanly thus rely 
On power, you know, I must obey \ Prior. 
We fast, not to please men, nor to promote any 
mfianj W'orldly interest. Smalrid^e's Sermons. 

■ 1 have sacrificed much of iny own self-love, in 
preventing not only many mean things fiom seeing 
the light, but many which I thought tolerable. 

Pope. 

Our kindred, and our very names, seem to lia\e 
something desirable in tliem : we cannot lie.ir to have 
'Jthers think tMca/i/y of them^ Watts's I.oyieh, 

Mean, v.s. & Pr. woi/en, meane ; Hr. 

MeanT.y, tidn. medium. A 

Mean'tfmf., (idv. 1 njeasure or instrument 
M ean'wh 1 LE. J used to produce an end ; 
method; interval; revenue: as an mljtetive, 
middle; moderate; intervening in sjiace or time. 
The substantive, as Dr. .fohnson says, is often 
used in the plural, ‘ and hy some, not very gram- 
matically, with an mljective singular nuanly, 
in tins sense, is moderately ; in a middling man- 
ner. ‘ Ry all means’ is a plirasc signifying, 
without doubt or liesitalion ; ‘ hy no means’ is 
its direct opposite: meaniime and meatiwhile, 
Ik)11i mean in the intervening lime. 

And thei wente-n nut of ih cytec and camcn to 
him, in the nu-ue while hise d sciplis preieden him, 
end se.idcn, Al astir, ete. Wiclif. Jon. iv. 

Tn the mean while, the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. 

1 Kim'S xvih. 45. 

Dr. Ab tralfe, mn'tor of St, John’s College, aman 
meanly learned liiinsidf, bnl not mcti/dv affectioned to 
set forward learning in others. Asrhatn. 

lie saw this gentleman, one of the projrcrcst and 
hest-gracol men that ever 1 saw, being of middle age 
and a mean stature. Sidney. 

Pamela’s noble heart would needs gratefully ruako 
knowr the valiant tnean of her safely. Id. 

He tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dislikes with loved meant. 

Did place them all in order, and compell 


To keep themselves within their sundry reigns, 
Together linked with adamantine cliaius. 

Spensej 

But sith this wretched woman overcome. 

Of anguish rather than of crime hath l>een, 
Reserve lier cause to the eternal doom. 

And in the mean vouchsafe her honourable tomb 

As long as that which Christians did was goiul 
and no way subject to just reproof, their viriuou 
conversaliofi was a mean to work the heathens’ c«u 
version unto Christ. Hooker. 

Oft ’tis sc'cn 

Our mean securities, and our mere defects 

Prove our commodities. 

Shaksj}eare, Kini; Lear. 

Temperance with golden square, 

Betwixt them both can measure out a mean. 

Shakspeare. 

I’ll devise a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and Imsiniss 
.May be more free. Ll. OthvHo 

'J’he more base art thou, 

'I’o make such means for her as thou hast done, 
And leave her on such slight conditions. 

Slialiifpeiire 

Your means are slender, your waste is gieat. 

hi 

By this means he Iiad them tlie more at vatita'.v, 
being tired and harassed with a long march. 

Banni's Henrp HI. 
lieenusc he w'anted means to pcrfoini an^ ojiMt 
action, he maile means to return the soonej . 

Daeica on In himi 

It is our shame and sin, if in these 7neans of (m,- 
tireness we be no better arfpiainted witli (ied. tlmii 
they which in their greatest famililiity vm-ic mhh- 
manded aloof. Pp. Hall's Conlemplntiioi.s. 

Strong was their plot, 

'I’heir parties great, means good, the season til, 
Their practice close, their faith sus])eetctl not. 

liuillii 

Against her then her forces prudence joins, 
And to the golden mean herself coutines. 

Denlnnn, 

Now read with them those organiek arts wlmh 
I'Tiablo men to disrourse and write, aruJ aieonlin;^ 
the Htlc.st style of lofty, mtan, or lowly. 

Mdlon on Eilncntien 
Mcan-uhile 

The world shall burn, and from her ashes sjolng 
New heaven and earth. Id. Pnraiiise Lon. 

But no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mean in poesie. Biiseoint?>flii. 
'rhere is a mean in all things, and a certain mea- 
sure wherein the good and the beautiful consist, and 
out of which they never can depart. Druden- 
Mean-lime the rapid heavens rolled thiV'ri t!'*’ 

And oil the shaded ocean rushed the riiglit. ■ 
In tlie reign of Domitian, poetry was but fneauy 
cultivated, but painting eminently flourished, 

^ , Id. Dujrevny. 

\Vho is there that hath the leisure and means to 
collect all the proofs concerning most ol the 
he has, so as safely to conclude that he hath a 
and full view 1 I'n 

By this means not only many helpless persons* ^ 
lie provided for, but a generation will ^ 

not perverted by any other hopes, i^pral s ’ 
T’he wine on this side of the lake is by . 
so good as that on the other. Addison on ' 
Mean-white I’ll draw up my Numidian 
And, aa 1 see occasion, favour thoe. 
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Essex did not build or adorn any house ; tlie queen 
nerchance spending his time, and himself his means. 

IValloH* 

A good charac'ter, when established, shouhl not 
lic'rested in as an end, but only employed asarnmn* 
(if doing still farther good. Attrrhurjf. 

It renders us careless of approving ourselves to 
(.lod hy religious duties, and by tlrat Jiteans securing 
the continuance of his goodness. Jtt, 

The Homan legions were all refilled to help their 
country against the Goths ; mran^time the J^ritons, 
left to shift for themselves, and harasse<l by inroads 
from the Piets, were forced to call in the Saxons for 
tlicir <iefeiice. Sn ift. 

Mean, w.fl. it t>. ^ Sax. niiuiian ; Helg. 

Mran'int., rt. X. Tent, rneinin; 

Me ant, j Dan. mcenr. T«> pur- 

pose; intend; design; have in mind; tliink : 
[unaning is, intention ; purpose ; sense ; the* thing 
la be understood ; the power of thinking: meant 
,s the perf. and past. part, of the verb. 

Vo tlunight evil against me; hut God meanC it 
;nito good, to save much people alive. 

(ienesis 1. *20. 

IVhcn your children shall say. AVhat mean you hy 
Ills service ! ye shall say, It is the pnssover. 

i'.j'odus xii. ‘20. 

f am no honest man, if (here be any good mean^ 
Njj towards you. Sfiahjn^are. A/»g Lear. 

file Scriptiiiv, may have more senses h(;sidcs the 
iteral ; hec'a'ise God uudcrstaiids all things at once ; 
•nt a man’s w’rlting lias hut one true sense, which is 
liiit wliicli the autlior meant when he wrote it. 

S,dtlea. 

'rhese delights if thou oanst give. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. Milton. 
And life more perfect have attained lhan fate 
Meant me, hy venturing higher than my lot. Id. 

'I’he 7nennin!r, not the name, I call ; Ibr thou, 

Not of the Muses nine. Id. Paradise Lost. 

If wc do presume to offer tliis service, wc shoe hi 
<1 it ill the manner ap[»ointed hy himself — taking 
I’fd that our meaning he conformable to the sense of 
ur words, and our words to the verity of things. 

Barrow. 

Some whose meaning hath at first been fair, 

Grow knaves by use, and rebels by despair. 

Roscommon. 

T practised it to make you taste your cheer 
With dtmble pleasure, first prepared by fear : 

^^0 loyal sulijcCts often seize their piiiice, 

^ ct mean his sacred person aof the least offence, 

Uryden. 

He was not spiteful though he wrote a satyr, 
for still there goes some menning to ill nature. 

fri. 

M liatevcr was meant by them, it could not be ibat 
iiio, as elder, had a natural dominion over Abel. 

hocke. 

And he wlm now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
ham not, but blunders round about a mrnnini;. 

Rope. 

No word move frequently in the mouths of men 
itaii conscu»ni;c ; and the meaning of it is, in some 
measure, understood ; however, it is a word ex- 
reniely abused by many, who apply other mean- 
to it w’hich God Almighty never intemled. 

StriJ't. 

MKAN'DRR, n. s. ^v.n.\ From the river 
S Meander, in Phry- 
which had a very winding course. ]VIa7.e;la- 
|ynmh ; circuitous course : to wind circuitously : 
•eandpous, winding; flexuous. 


Physicians, by the help of anatomical dissections, 
have searched into those various meanders of tha 
veins, arteries, and intcgral.s of the body. Hale. 

’ ris well, that while mankind 
Through fate’s perverse meander errs. 

He can imagined plea.sures find. 

To eombal against real cares. Prim , 

While lingering rivers in mcnm/cw glide 

They scatter venhirit life on either side ; 

The valleys smile, and with their Hovvery face, 

And wealthy births, confess the floods embrace. 

Blackmore. 

Law is a hottoniless pit: John Hull was flattered 
hy tin; lawyers, that his suit would not last above a 
year; yet ten long years did Hocus .stt-er his rauso 
through all the meanders of the law, and all the courts. 

ArOntfinot. 

AVhile praising, and raising 

His thoughts to heaven on high, 

As wandering, nn nnderinp;, 

He views the solemn sky. Burn^. 

Mh'AllNS, or Kt.Nf.ARniNf siURF,, a county of 
Scotland, is bounded on the east by the German 
or HrUisli Ocean for al)ont thirty-five miles, in- 
<--liidi:ig the various indentations of a high and 
pr(;('tpii<UH rocky shore ; on the north by the river 
J3<eaiul part of Aberdeenshire ; and on the west 
and south by the county of Angus, from which 
it is separated, it; almost the whole line, by the 
river North h'sk. It is of a triangular form, and 
extends thirty-two miles in lengtfi from south- 
west to north-east, and twenty-four miles when* 
luoadest from south to north, comprehending an 
area of 380 square miles, or 243,4 M acres. 
iJividing the whole into 100 parts, there ar6 
about thirty in full cultivation, twelve partially 
cultivated, eight in plantations, and one-half of 
such high hills or barren heaths as altogether to 
preclude cultivation, ;ind even unproductive in 
pasture. The general aspect of this county is 
diversilied ; but il has been divided into the five 
following districts, i. e. t. The Dee-side district, 
on tiie norlli side of tlie (u’ainpians, through 
which Hows the river of that name. 2. The dis- 
trict on the coast, north of the water of (]owie, 
wliich flows into tlie (iennan Ocean near Storie- 
liaveii. 3. T'be coast district south of this water. 
4. The valley or How of the IMearns, to tlie 
south of the Oratnpiaus ; and 5. That part of 
the county which is occupied by the Grarnjiians. 

1. Tliat pan of the Dee district which lies 
north of the river Di'e is between thirteen and 
twenty-two miles west from Aberdeen, and con- 
sists altogether of about twenty-six situare miles, 
or 16,040 acres. It bas been greatly improved 
by the exertions of the proprietors and tenants, 
though llicre is still not more th.in one-eightli 
part of it ill cultivation. There is more land in 
this quarter planted with wood, in proportion to 
its extent, than in any other di.strict of llie 
county. The southern portion is partly in a 
state of complete cultivation, and partly in a 
progress towards it. It cxteiuls east and west 
eighteen miles, and com prebends about fifty-four 
square miles, ur 3 1, .SCO acres, of which not more 
lhan one-fifth is in -actual cultivation. 

2. The coast-district iiortli of Stonehaven ex- 
tends about fourteen miles along the coast, 
between that place and the Dee, and is about 
three miles and a cpiartcr at an average breadth, 
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between the sea and the Grampians, where culti- 
vation has not reached, and thus will compre- 
hend forty-five square in lies, or 20,800 acres. 
Near the town of Stonehaven part of the lands 
is in a high state of cultivation. There are 
also small strips of fertile ground by the sea in 
the vicinity of Aberdeen ; but the great propor- 
tion of this tract is the most wretched country 
that can be conceived. 

3. TIic district south from Stonehaven extends 
about eighteen or twenty miles along the shore 
of the ocean. A bold rocky shore, from 100 to 
300 feet in luiight, expands in general into plain 
tichls, many of wliich are in high cultivation. 
Some of the hills (and generally the most h:ir- 
retj) ajqiroach close to the sea ; Imt the greater 
part are in the liack ground. The sod in ilie 
lower parts is of every description, from the 
most worthless to tlie most valual)le, orldly intt‘r- 
mi\ed, the greater proportion being as product- 
ive perliaps as any in llrllairi, ami bearing 
luxuriant crops of lieans, wlieal, clover, iv:c. 
This tract, stretching inland from four to five 
miles, may comprehend about eiglUy-five square 
miles, or ;i4,400 acres, of which one half is in 
cultivation. 

4. The How of the iMearns lies to the west of 
the ilistrict last described, ami iminediaiHly south 
from the Grampians. It is a low well-enltivatcd 
country, abounding in seats, villagi's, ami plan- 
tations. It is about sixteen miles long from 
east to west, and five mdes broad ul the west 
end, but grows narrower towards tlie east, until 
at its Termination at the Water-shed, about four 
miles wi'st from Stonehaven, it is little more than 
half a mile across. Jt coniprohcmls altogether 
about fifty stpiare miles, or 32,000 acres, of 
wliicfi five parts in six are in cultivation, and 
it is sheltered from the cold northern l)lasts. by 
tfie (irainpiaiis, whicli here present a front of 
from 600 to 2600 fet4 in height. The soil in 
this district, ilirougliout the greater part, is pretty 
unifiMiii. till tlie n'lrtliern side, fronting the 
south, it may be defim’d as a gravelly loam, and 
on tin; ojiposite side, fronting tlie north, a loam 
derived from clay. 4diroiighout the whole it is 
commonly productive. 

6. The Grainpian district stretches through the 
whole breadth of the county from east to west. 
Commencing where cultivation ceases, lliis bleak 
and billy country, at about lliree miles from the 
coast, increases rapidly in altitude, but on a 
pretty regular scale of gradation, until, at the 
western extremity, about fvv<^nty miles from Ihc 
sea, Mount Baitock, nearly 3600 feet high, rises 
above them all. Tlie tract thus occupied is, at 
an average, from sixteen to eighteen miles in length 
from east to west, and about from six to eight 
miles across from south to north, com]>rehendmg 
altogetlMM' an ar'\'j of upwards of 120 st|uare 
miles, or nenriy 80,000 acres. 

The climate in winter and spring is here ex- 
cessively severe, and the country, except in a very 
few places, is devoid of human haUitation. In 
summer ti»e glens or valleys are, however, uncom- 
monly warm, and :,re somewhat enlivened by 
the fringe of pasture on the sides of the dilferent 
brooks. Bui these valleys form but a small pro- 
portion of this district. 


Over the whole district granite is the me.' 
prevalent stone ; and southward along the coasi 
sandstone, puddingstoiie, limestone, and rottej 
rock. lamostone is found in several parts (! 
the county, but not in great quantities, piinn 
puddingslone composes a principal portion g 
the rocks. In some places, consisting of a smal 
gravel, it is manufactured into millstones. Thi 
noted rocks of Fowls’-heugh, about three mile 
south from Stonehaven, form a range along tin 
coast, about a mile in length, and 200 feet ii 
height. Jasper, porphyry, and specimens o 
asbestos, arc also observed hero. T'ebbles 
procured in every brook ; and the Scots topa/ 
or caiiTigorum, is found among the Grampians o 
Kincardine. The animals are the roe-decr, fi)\ 
hare, h.adger, otter, wild-cat, weasel, ])oh>c:ii 
and Iiedgeliog. Of the birds, grouse are plcnii 
fill, and parti id ges and sea-fowl in iho 
country. 

Tlie principal rivers are tlie J.)ee, Avliidi lias: 
course of sevenly-fivc miles, eight of wliieh au 
within Kincardineshire; the North Esk, tb 
boundary lietween tlie counties of Kineanlui, 
and I’orfar; Bcrvii.* water, which falls into tin 
German Ocean near the town of Ikn-vie; a:i 
the (’ovvi(‘, which falls into the sea at Stoncliavcn 
There are also the (.’arron, Ecuch, Avon, 
Dye, bi'sides other inferior slroanis. There a: 
also two laki’s, which are about three iriilo.s i 
circumren'iice. The chief antiquities are I’i- 
nella’s (.'astle, remarkable for its vitrified walls, 
about a mile and a half from Eettercairn ; (iiKcn’! 
(’astle, about a mile eastward from that town 
the Kame of Mathers, about six miles linn 
Montrose; Whistlebury (’astlo, about two imln 
from Bervio; and Dunnotar (.!astle, about a niilt= 
south from Stonehaven ; all placed on the siiiii- 
mits of lofty insulated rocks on the shore. Tin 
valued rent of the county is £74,'J21. Kiiiear* 
dineshire contains one royal burgh, nainily, 
Inverbervie, or more commonly Bervie. Mni 
there are the towns and villages of Stondiaifii. 
johnshaven, and Laurencekirk. The county is 
divirled into nineteen parochial districts. 

M EA'Sl.ES, 71. j?. ^ Belg. wazdvny mmt h » ; 

Mea'slf.i), fli//. >Teut. vmckn, muar, ft 

Mka'si.y, flr/;. j lunsc/ie ; of Lat. maaiU^ 
spots. An eruptive disease of man and some oi 
the lower animals: Mortimer also finds it in 
trees : measled and measly are, infected, or 
scabbed, with measles. 

My lungs 

Coin words till theif decay, against those m/'idrs, 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet seek 
'riie very way to catch them. 

Shakspeu re . Cor^>ln n • 

One, when he had an unlucky old grange, wonB 
needs sell it, and proclainlcd the virtues ot 
thing ever thrived on it, no owner of it ever da m 
liis IkmI ; the swine died of the meo^'ti and the s 
of the rot. Ben Jon6on's Discoverii 

Thou vermin wretched, 

As e’er in measled pork was hatched , 

Thou tail of worship, that dost grow 
On rump of justice as of cow. Bu ' 

Fruit-bearers are often infected with the 

by being scorched with the sun, 

® Mortimer't Huthandri/^ 
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Bcfcnrethe plague of London, inflannnations of the 
lungs were rite and mortal, as likewise the mmstes, 

Jrhulknot, 

I>ast trotted forth the gentle swim?. 

To ease her against the stump, 

And dismally was lieard to whine, 

All as she scrubbed her measit/ rump. Swift. 

MEAS'UH K, w. s. & n. a.'\ Fren. mesure ; 
Meas'ureless, ndj. f Ital. misuru ; Lat, 

M r. t; u EM E.\ T, n. ^ me mum ; 1 1 ehre vv 

Mf.as'urer, Rule of 

Meas'oRINO, fli//. J dimension, pro- 

portion, or quantity; hence siiftieient quantity; 
due degree or proportion ; limit; l)Ound:iry ; 
Allotnient; musical time; metre; tune; a stately 
dance ; mean of action, refei rine', ns .lelmsmi 
observes, to the necessity of nuasuriug the 
ground upon which any slriiettiia? is to he raise<l, 
or any distant ellect to be pio<lnced,as in sliuol- 
iiig at a mark. Hence, he that proportioiicii his 
means to his end was said to take ii;^ht measures: 
to measure is to compute by rule, or by passing 
over: hence to adjust ; judge; mark out; allot: 
ineasuring, us an adjective, is applied by Waller 
to a cast not to be ilistinguished in its length 
from unolher but by measuring. 

For not to nujjmr, God gyuilh tln^ S])irit. 

^y'li'lif. Jam, iii. 

Lord, Tiiaki? me to know mine end, and the mm- 
fi/ir nf my days what it is, that J may know how 
trail I am. Psalms. 

With what nuta^inro you incte, it sliull bo memured 
ti) you a^miu. Mtillh. \il. *2. 

\\ iiic vwasunihtii diuiik, and in season, bringeth 
^^hidm-ss of tfm heart. IatIus. xxxi. ‘id. 

The joyous nymphs and light-foo*. faiims, 

Which thither cunui to hear their tnusiek sweet. 
Ami to tin* of their inch'dies 

Did learn to move their nirnhlc-.shifting feet. 

Sjwnser. 

M'dsurf is that which perfecteth all things, he- 
cniisi! every tiling is for some eml ; nellhor can that 
thiiin 1)0 iuailiihle to any <101, wliieh is not propor- 
tionable thereunto ; ami to proportion as well ex- 
ec>si s as defects are opposite. Hooker, 

Now are our brows hound with vietori»»us wreaths, 
t)ur sUun alarms changed to iiurry nu-i-tings, 

Dili- drciulful marclics to deliglitful mrasuns. 

Shaisprarr. 

He shut up in content. Itl. 

Wool wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch 
jig, a i and a <*impie iiace ; the first, sn 

hot an ha , like Lcli " nd full j 
tical; tlK» wedding mannerly, modest us a meosnrr^ 
full of state and aiudienti v. Id. 

Hy legs can ket;p no measure in delight, 

IVhen my poor heart no measure keeps in grief; 
d herefon; no dancing, girl, .some other sport. Id. 

A true- dt.voted pilgTiin is not weary 
To measure, kingdoms with his ft:i:hk; steps. Id. 

A taylor's news, 

W ho stood with shears and measure, in his hand, 
Standing on slipjjers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet. 

Told of many a thousand. Jd. King John. 

^ Be large in mirth, anon we’ll drink a measure 
The table round. Jd. Macbeth. 

Good Kent, how shall I live and work 
To match thy goodness 1 life will Ini too short. 
And every measure fail me. Id. King Lear, 
Archidamus having received from Philip, after the 
victory ofCheronea, proud letters, writ back, that if 


he measured his own shadow he would find ic no 
longer than it was before lii.s victory. Ihu.on. 

I have laid down, in some measure, the description 
of the old world. Jbhot’s Description of the World, 

Had not this nu'ssengcr measured David’s foot by 
his own last, he ha<l forborne this piece of news ; 
and not liOjied to advantage himself by this false- 
hood. Jlp. Halt. 

Wonls nmsi Ixi fitted to a man’s mouth : ’twas 
well said tjf the fellow that was to make a speech for 
niy lord mayor, when he desiiod to take measure of 
his lurd^hip’s moulh. Stdden, 

I'o se<'Ure a eonlenUsl spirit, measure your desires 
by yimr fortunes, not your fortunes by your desires. 

Ta ijor. 

lie lived acenrd/mg fo nature, llic ollu'r by ill cus- 
tom-.^ and auitisnres taken by otlier Hum's eyes and 
toiejne.s. Jd. 

in', inajr'.ty found what wrong inru.mres he had 
taken in the confciiing that trust, and lamented his 
error. Cljjcndon. 

Great arc thy wmrks, .bhovah 1 infinite 
Thy power! What ihoughl <an measure thee, or 
loiigne 

Relate lliec? Mdltui’s J’aradise l.ost. 

U lieu lustv shcpheids throw 
Tlie bar by turns, and none the rest out-go 
So far, hut that the best are lueasuriiig cas's, 

1 heir eiiolafion and tlieir pastime lusts. 

Waller. 

God’s goodness is the measure of his proviilcncc. 

More. 

Our religion sets before ns not the example of a 
stupid Stoiek, wdm had, by obstinalft principles, 
hardeiH'd himself against all pain beyond the com- 
mon virii.iurrs of humanity, but an example of a man 
like ourselxes. 'lillolsfoi. 

.V eoneavti measure, of known and denominated 
capacity, scr\cs to measure the capaciousness of any 
other vessel. Holder. 

All inaguitmh's are capihle of being measured, 
hut it is the apjrlieatioii of one to another wliicli 
makes actual uicitsure. Id. 

I adtln'ssoil them to a lad\ . and affected tlie soft- 
tid the* of t. 

rather than iho heiglit of tlmught. Drpden. 

’J im vessel ploUL'lis ihc sea, 

And measure.^ bark with speed her lormcr way. 

Jd. 

As when tlui stars, in tlieir a'tben'al race, 

At length li.we rolled aiound tin* liiiuid space. 

From the same point of heaven their course advance. 
And move in measures of tlieir former dance. Id. 

Silver is the instiunumt as well as measure of roin- 
nieree ; and 'lis by tlio qiiaatity of silver he gels for 
any coliunodlty in exchange, that he measures the 
value of the commodity he sells. l.oeke. 

What thou seest is that poition of eternity which 
is called time, mea,mredoMt by the sun, an<l leaching 
from the Itcguiiiing of the vvorM t<> its consumtuation. 

Addison's Spectator. 

Christ reveals to us the according to which 
God will proceed iu dispensing his rewards. 

Snudriili^i 's Seymions. 
Ainarvllis hrcatlics thy secret pains, 

And thy fond heail heals measyire to thy strains. 

* Prior. 

When Aloses speaks of mrasuns, for example, of 
an ephah, he presumes they knew what measure ho 
iiioaiit : that he himself wais skilled iu weights anil 
measures, aritlimelirk and geomotry, there is no rea- 
son to doubt. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

I expect, from those that judge by first sight and 
lash measures, to be thought fond or insolent. 

Oaniille's Scepis. 
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GoCi’s eternal duration is permanent and invisible, 
not meantrable hy time and motion, nor to be com- 
puted by number of successive moments. 

IientU‘}i*s Sennont, 

The numbers themselves, though of the heroick 
mcasurfif should be the smoothest iinaginuble. 

Can that arm 7neasure, ^^’itl^ an arm divine? 

And canst tluui thunder with u voice like mine ? 

Younfr. 

A series of iiieonsisterit mmtures has alienated the 
colonies from their duty as subjects, and from their 
natural aifections to their common country. 

Jufiius. 

la some, measure I succeeded ; 1 had pritle before, 
but lie taught it to flow in proper cliaiimils. Burtis. 

They think there is nothing worth pursuit, but that 
whkh they can handle; which llicy can memure 
with a two-foot rule, which they can tell upon ten 
lingers. Sheridan. 

AIf.asi.’Uf, among botanists. Tn describing 
the parts of plants, Tournefort introduecil a geo- 
metrical scale, which many of his followers have 
retained. 'J'hey measured every part of the 
jdaiit; and the essence of ilie dcscn]>tion con- 
sisted in an accurate mensuration of the whole. 
As the parts of plants, however, are liable to 
variation in no circumstance so much as that of 
dimension, Linnajus very rarely admits any other 
mensuration than that arising from the respec- 
tive length and breadth of the parts compared 
together. In cases ilmt require a(dnal mensura- 
tion, the same author recommeuds, in lieu of 
Touriicforl’s artificial scale, the following natural 
scale of the human body, which he thinks is 
much more convenient, and equally accurate. 
This scale consists of eleven degn es, which are 
as follows : — 1. A hairVbreaclth, or the diame- 
ter of a hair (capillus). 2. A line (linca), the 
breadth of the crescent or white appearance at 
the root of the finger (not thumb), measured 
from the skin towards the body of the nail ; a 
line is equal to twelve hair-breadths, and is the 
twelfth part of a Varisian inch. A nail 
(unguis), the length of a linger nail ; equal to 
six lines, or half a l^irisian inch. 4. A thumb 
(pollex), the length of the first or uttermost joint 
of the thumb; equal lo a Parisian inch. 5. A 
palm (palmus), the lircadth of the palm exclu- 
sive of tlie thumb; (‘(pial to three Parisian 
inches. 6. A span (spitliaina), the distance be- 
tween the extremity of the thumb and that of flic 
first finger when extended ; equal to seven Pari- 
sian inches. 7. A great s^r.in (dodrans), the dis- 
tance between the extremity of the lliundi and 
that of the bttlc finger ^^hcn ' "u.udcd; t-qual to 
nine indies. A foot Cpesg i .‘asuring from the 
elbow lo the basis of the lliiiinb ; erpi;d to 
twelve Parisian inchc'^, 0. A cubit (cubitus), 
from the elbow to the exJrernily of the middle 
ti.-g' r; cqu.d to sevci.teen inche-'. 10. An arm- 
length (bn L’iiium), fiom the arm-pit to the ex- 
tremity of tbf! middle finger; equal to twenty- 
foui Parisian inches, or two feet. 11. A fathom 
(orcrya), the measure of the human stature; the 
distauLu between the extremities of the two 
middle fingers, when the arms arc extended; 
equal, where greatest, to six feet. 

Measurk, ill geometry, denotes any quantity 
assumed, as one, or unity, to which the ratio of 


SURE. 

the other homogeneous or similar qusmtities i 
expressed. 

Measure, in music, the interval or space c 
time which the person who bents time takes be 
tween the rising and falling of his hand or fool 
in order to conduct the movement, sometime 
quicker and sometimes slower, according to th 
kind of music, or the subject that is sungo 
played. The measure is that which regulate 
the time we arc to dwell on each note. Se 
Tim e. The ordinary or common measure is on 
second, or sixtieth part of a minute, which i 
nearly the space between the beats of the puls 
or heart ; the systole, or const ruction of th 
heart, answering to the elevation of the hand 
and its diastole, or dilatation, to the letting i 
fall. The measure usually takes up the spaci 
that a pendulum of two feet and a half long em 
ploys in making a swing or vibration. Tin 
measure is regulated according to the difieren 
quantity or value of the notes iii the piece; lu 
which the lime that each note is to take up i; 
exjiressed. The semibreve, for instance, hohh 
one rise, and one fall ; and this is called tin 
measure, or whole measure; sometimes the mea- 
sure note, or lime note ; the minim, one rise 
or one fiill ; and the crotchet, half a rise or hal 
a fail, there being four crotchets in a full mea- 
sure. 

Measure Rinary, or Double, is that wliereir 
tlie vise and foil of the hand are equal. 

Mfasi'he Ternary, or Triiu.f, is lliai 
wherein tlie fall is double to the rise; or wliorr 
two minims are ])layed during a fall, and liul 
one in the rise. To this purpose, llie riumhcr 
three is placed at the beginning of the lines, 
when llic measure is intended to be triple; anti 
a (", when the measure is to be common oi 
double. Tills rising and falling of tlie hand* 
was called by the Greeks aptriQ unrl St. 

Augustine calls it plausus, and the Spaniards 
compas. 

Measure is also used to signify the cadence 
ami time observed in poetry, dancing, and music, 
to render them regular and agreeable. The dif- 
ferent measures or metres in poetry are the dif- 
fenmt manners of ordering and combining the 
quantities, or the long and short syllables. Thus 
hexameter, pentameter, iambic, sap phic verses, 
consist of difl'erent measures. In English 
verses the measures are extremely various and 
arbitra»'y, every poet being at liberty lo introduce 
any new form that he pleases. The most usual 
are the heroic, generally consisting of five long 
and five short syllables; and verses of four 
feet ; and of three feet and a cai.sura, or smgle 
syllable. The anc’ents, by variously combining 
and iransymsing llieir quantities, made a vast 
variety of dilfijrent measures. Of words, or ra- 
ther fe(?t of two syllables, they formed a spondee, 
coovsisting of two long syllables; a pyrrhic, of 
two short syllables ; a trochee, of a long and a 
short syllable ; and an iambic, of a short and a 
long syllable. Of their feet of three syllao'^'s 
the y formed a molossus, consi.-^ting of three long 
syllables ; a tribrachys, of three short syllables , 
a dactyl, of one long and two short syllables, 
and an anapaest, of two short and one lorig sy ' 
lable. The Greek poets contrived 120 diflerem 
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combinations or measures, under as many dif- 
ferent names, from feet of two syllables to those 
of six. 

Measure, in a legal and commercial sense, 
denotes a certain quantity or proportion of any 
thing bought, sold, valued, or the like. It is 
necessary, for the convenience of commerce, 
that a uniformity should be observed in weights 
and measures, and regulated by proper standards. 
A foot-rule may be used as a standard for mea- 
sures of lengtli, a bushel for measures of capa- 
city, and a pound for weights. There are 
several standards of this kind in England and 
Scotland. See WF.roiiTS and Measuuks, where 
the history of the late important alterations in 
the British standards will bo found ; and an 
ample table of ancient and modern weiglils and 
measures. 

Mfwvsuring, in general, makes the practical 
part of geometry. I’rom the various subjects 
whereon it is employed, it acquires various 
names, and constitutes various arts. See Gi’.o- 
MKTRY, and TfiruONOMETRY. 

MFiAT, n.s. I Sax. mete; Goth.aml Swed. 

Mr.vr'Ku. li matey mat ; Dan. mad ; Welsh, 
niartfi. Food ; animal food in particular: meated 
is, fed ; foddered. 

Hut he seide to hem, .1 have mete lo etc that yc 
kiKHven not. Wiclif. Joit, iv. 

To liis fath<*r he scut ten she asses laden with corn 
atid bread, and meat lor his father hy I he way, 

Gen. xlv. 23. 

iUeart for the belly, and the belly for hut 

hod shall ilestfoy both. I for. vi, 13. 

Strong oxen and hoises, wel shod and wel cla<l, 
Wei ineated and used. Tusner\ Ifnsltandry, 

A ever words were musiek to thine ear. 

And never meat sweet-savoured in thy taste, 

I'nless I spake or tarved. 

fihukspenre. Comedy e/' Krrors. 

(’jirnivoriE, and birds of [>roy, are no good meat ; 
hill the reason is, rather the cholerick nature of those 
I'irds llian their feeding upon flesli ; hw pewets and 
ducks feed upon flesh, and yet are good vteat, 

Ilacoids jXtifnral ffisrori/. 

lie gives the reason of the distaste of satiety, and 
rd the pleasure in novelty in meaty and drinks. Id. 

I'herc was a multitude of exci.ses ; as, the vcctigal 
ruaulli, a ta upon meat. Aihuthnol. 

Meat. See An ment, Di et, Dr tn k, and Food. 
Among the Jews several kinds of animals w'cre 
l^rbidden to be used as food. The flesh with 
the blood, and the bloofl without tlie flesh, were 
prohibited ; as well as the fat of sacrificed ani- 
Roast meat, boiled meat, and ragouts, 
were used among the Hebrews, but they had no 
^asoning, except salt, bitter herbs, and honey. — 
T^hey never mingled milk in any ragout or hash, 
and never eat at the same meal both meat and 
jpdk, butter, or cheese. The daily provision for 
■^olomon’s table was thirty measure.s of fine 
wheat flour, sixty of common flour, ten stalled 
oxen, twetrty pasture oxen, 100 sheep, besides 
'onison and wild-fowl. The principal and most 
j'oeessary food among the ancient Greeks was 
.’road, which they called ffprof, and pioduced 
’r* a wicker basket colled Kavfov. Their loaves 
sometimes baked under the ashes, and 
jometimes in an oven, 'they also used a sort’ of 
read called rnaza. Barley meal was used 


among the Greeks, which they called aXtfurov. 
They had a frequent dish called flpiov, whicli was 
a composition of rice, cheese, eggs, and honey, 
wrapped in fig-leaves. Tlic Uvrruirov was 
made of cheese, garlic, and eggs, beaten and 
mixed together. Their bread, and substitutes 
for it, were baked in the form of hollow plates, 
into which they poured a sauce. Garlic, onions, 
and figs, seem to have been a very common food 
amongst the poorer Athenians. The Greeks, 
especially in the heroical times, ate fle.sh roasted ; 
boiled meat was seldom used. Besides beef, 
mutton, veni.sou, &c., it appears from Hippo- 
crates that they ate the flesli of horses, asses, 
dogs, and foxes. Fish seem not to have been used 
for food in the early ages of Greece. The young 
people only, among the Lacedemonians, ate ani- 
mal food ; the men and the old men were sup- 
ported hy a black soup called ptXa Se/iof, which 
to people of otlier nations was always disagree- 
able. Grasshoppers, and the extremities of 
tender shoots of trees, were fretjuenlly eaten by 
the poor among the Greeks. Eels dressed witli 
beet root wore esicoinod a ilolicate dish, aiul 
they were fond of the jowl and belly of salt 
fish. Thi' dessert consisted frequently of fruits, 
alinoiifJ.s, nuts, figs, pcaclies, 8tc. In every kind 
of food salt was used. The diet of the earliest 
Romans consisted of milk, herbs, and root?, 
which they dressed witii their owm hands; they 
also had a kind of gruel, or coarse gross pap, 
composed of meal and boiling water; this 
served for bread : and, when they began to use 
bread, they liad none for a long time, but of iin- 
Tiiixed rye. Barley-meal was next eaten hy 
them, which they called polenta. When they 
began to eat animal food it was esteemed a 
piece of luxury, aiul an indulgence not to be 
justifieil hut by some particular occasion. After 
animal food had grown into common use, the 
meat most frequent upon their tables was |)ork. 

MFjATH, a county of the province of Lein- 
ster, in the kingdom of Ireland. It is bounded 
on the north hy the counties of Cavan and 
i^outh, on tile east by the Irish Channel, on the 
south by Kihlare and Dublin, and on the west 
by Westmeath county. There are eigliteen baro- 
nies. and 147 parishes in this shire, the area of 
which measures 327, HOC) acres. 

The surface of Meath, as the name imports, 
(Maith signifying a level country.) is almost a 
continued plane ; the soil is a deep loam, reiiiark- 
ahly fruitful in the production of corn, and also 
yielding the richest pasturage for the fattening of 
heavy stock, Meath was aucimlly a favored 
province; the great luill of Tarah, where tha 
Irish kings of old asseinhle<l, where laws were 
digested, and whence they were published, and 
with the extinction of whose honors the ma- 
jesty of the Tiisli tlrrone may be said to have 
expired, occupied a central and commanding 
position here. Few counties possess greater 
agricultural capabilities, and none in Ireland 
lias turned those natural advantages to a belter 
account. The staple of the county is corn, 
which is exported from the port of Drogheda. 
There are many splendid residences. of nobility 
within the boundaries of East Meath, amongst 
which should be mentioned Slave Castle (honored 
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by the Tisitof his gracious majesty, king George 
IV. in 1821), the magnificent seat of the mar- 
quis of Conynghain ; lleadfort, the scat of 
marquis lleadfort ; Douth, the residence of the 
late lord Nciterville; Tarah, the hall of lord 
Tamil ; Gormanstoii Castle, belonging to the 
viscount Gormunston, a constant resident; 
Dangan, the estate and birth-place of the illus- 
trious duke of Wellington; JMornington, for- 
merly the property of the noble family of Wel- 
lesley, who henee derived the title of carls; 
Suminerhill, thccostly mansion of lord Langford; 
Dimsany Castle, the ancient possession of llie 
rinnkcts, viscount Dunsany; and Slackallen, 
the jiicturesque seat of tlie lord lloync- 

Tlnj chief towns of Meath are Trim, the 
assizes town, Navan, Kolls, Atliboy, Diileek, 
( )hlcastl(.?, Diinboyne, f/iracor (of which parish 
dean Swift was once tlie incumbent), l)uns'- 
hauuldin, Ratoatli, and Slane. The linen niann- 
faeture was formerly pursued here with niucli 
success, but husband i‘Y appears to have expelled 
it to a certain extent; and the dowlass, for wbicli 
this country was once famous, is now made by 
the great capitalists in the norlh of Kngland. 
The rivers of Meath are tfie Nanny-Water and tlie 
iloyne, the laller of wliieli Hows tlirmigli a rieli 
and pictures(iu(! vein of country ; [lerhaps the 
most pleasing landscape on tlie banks of ibis 
noble river is at Aldbridge, llie scene of that 
battle between kings .lames and William, which 
decided the fate of llte llntish crown, A ln.*an- 
liful ohrTi.^k erected on tlie spot, with an appro- 
priate insc’ri|)tiun, coiimiernorates the great event. 
Mi?ath has been, for many years, an industrious 
and tranquil county, not over populous, ami 
cornparafively wealthy. Kditeatioii has not 
made any very extensive progress here, not more 
than 7000 pupds being in attendance at the 
jHiblic schools. 

M HAT UK, M. s. Teut. meth; Wei. medd. 
Mead ; any similar drink. 

Kor think the grape 

She crushes, irniirriisivc must, ami mfuihvs 

Krtim many a herry. Mtlton'.'i Loi>t. 

MKAC.X, anciently Latiiium,a fine city of the 
doparliiient of the Seine-et-Mariie, and the prin- 
cipal place of a subpreftclure. It is tlie seal of 
a iusliop, has a lower court of judicature, a tri- 
bunal of commerce, an agricultural society, a 
sot?iety of arts and sciences, and an ecclesiastical 
scfiool. It is a post town, containing 7400 inha- 
bitants. This city stands on the Marne, near the 
Oureq Canal, in a very fertile country. The 
river, which divides if into uvo unequal parts, 
serves to work a number of mills, which grind 
corn eliiefiy for the supjily of J’aris. It is a well 
budt town ; the mark el p! ice is large, but of an 
irregular form, ami it ha> soim; very agreeable 
walks. Here is a public library containing 10,000 
volumes. In the rathedral, wliieh is regarde<l as 
a maslei j)ieee of arch i lecture, the celebrated 
Bossuct lies interred. At a little distance from 
the city is the rock of Cri'cy, remarkable for its 
grottoes and petrifactions, which seems to have 
been formed by the continual dropping of a 
spring, that possesses very remarkable qualites. 

Tltere are here manufactories of calicoes, 
printed cottons, glun, saltpetre, and vinegar, lan- 


yards, leather dressing shops, &c., and a consirlef 
able trade is carried on in corn, flour, mustard, wool 
cattle, poultry, wood, coals, and cheese. Th« 
markets of Meaux are frequented by a great 
number of rich farmers. This city is thirty-three 
miles E. N. E. of Paris, thirty-nine north o 
Milan, and thirty -six W.S. W. of Chateai 
Thierry. 

M KAZ'LING, pari. Teut. fnazeUrif is spotted 
See Measlfs. Applied to rain descending ir 
small drops. 

'i'he air feels more moist when the water is in 
small than in great drops ; in meazling and soakin^i 
rain, than in groat showers. Arhulhnot on .Ij,-. 

MKGCA, A noted city of Arabia, the ca|)ii,il 
of the province of Uedsjas, and of Mahometan- 
ism, is situated in a rocky, barren country 
about a day’s journey from the lleil Sea. 
immediate site is a narrow valley, enclosed he- 
tween mountains ; the houses following its 
windings, ami being built partly on the acclivi- 
ties on each si<k*. 'i’he streets are samU'd, level, 
and regular; and the houses of (-xtreinely neat 
appearance, and even liandsoine. They are oi 
stone, ami seldom less tliaii three storii's high. In 
the Ulterior the rooms are large and conimodiuus. 
though the stairs are gtaicrally narrow and dark. 
The livelihood of the* inliahitants depends riiiK li 
on the letting of apartments. The m:irk(*ts arc 
lield in the stre(*ts. Tin? jirospcrily dciivird from 
the pilgrimag(;s here was at one time so great, 
that Mecca could boast a piipulaliiui of 100, OKU 
inhabitants. 'riiis bas Inen greatly diniinislieil 
of laic, we understand, iJ-irlly I’rom Mecca being 
exjio'ed to tlie incursions of the Waliabees. ll 
is not now supposed to contain more lluui lfi,iKiK 
or Id. 000 people; and tiiany quarters are ahaii- 
doneil and in ruins. The sm’vaiits of the tem|)lK 
are describfsl by Ali llcy as the most meagre an. I 
miserable people he ever saw. They are also 
dull and melancholy, nor did he, during his >iay, 
hear a musical instrument or a song, unless in 
two or tlirec instances from females. Kroni every 
pdgriin at all opulent, Iiowever, they eoiiinvc tn 
extract from £70 to £00 for alms and conlrilm- 
tions ; and even from those who beg their way tecs 
are expected. The wonum here are not so rigidly 
confined as in other Mahomotan towns, and 
are said to be sufficiently accessible lo their de- 
votees. Mecca has also little modern reiuilalioii 
for learning. No reygular schools are kept, cveept 
for the common branches; but occasiouallv a 
few doctors seat them.selves in the porticoes of iIk' 
tcinjile, and expound the Koran. 

The great ornament of tlii.s city is its famous 
temple, containing the Kaaba, or house of llie 
prophet. Strangers descend by a niunhcr of 
steps into a great hall, through which th» y arc 
ii.shcred into an inner square, and discover a 
plain square building, coVered with black cloln, 
through which are seen patches of the dark stone 
of wiiich the Kaaba is built. The most sacred 
relic here is the stone said to be brought by the 
.angel (Gabriel to form the foundation of die 
building. The grand ceremony of the pilgna'*’ 
is that of going seven times round the KaabJ» 
reciting appointed verses and psalms, in honor 
of God and the prophet, and kissing 
stone each time. They are then conducted to r 
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well Zemzein, in another part of the same square, 
of which they take large draughts, and undergo 
a thorough ablution in its waters, A final cere- 
mony is the pilgrimage to Mount Arafat, about 
thirty miles to the south of the city. The climate 
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MECII AN'IC, ndj. & n. s. ^ Vr. mechanuiuc; 

Mkciiats'ics, 7f. s. Tial. mvchuniciia ; 

Mf.chan'icai., ( rv . firixav }]. Ke- 

M Kcii A n'icat.t.y, «(/(). ^-luting to maclii- 
Mr.ciiAN'ir Ai.NKss, n. s. nory : a construo 
i\lF,(:HANir:'i AN, tor of niachiius : 

iMi;( u'amsm. J inechafiics is tlie 

science or doctrine of their constniclion. See 
below. Mechanician, an adept in, or student of, 
mecliatiics or mechanical constructions: inL?chati- 
ism, action, or couslriiction, according to the 
laws of mechanics. 

Know you not, being mechniiicnl, you ought not to 
walk upon a labouring day, without llic sien of your 
profession } Shaksfuun', 

Hang him, merhiuticdl suh.-))iit.t<jr rogue ! I uill 
stiire him out of his wits ; 1 will hew him with iny 
cudgel. Id. 

Mevkanivk slaves, 

Willi lueasy aprons, rules, and hainnicis, shall 
L'plift us to the view. Id. .In/nni/ and ClatjHili'H. 

Do not l/nl me 

Dismiss mv soldiers, or cajiitulale 

Again with Rome’s incchtnicks. 

Id. Coriofauns. 

In the youth of a stale, arms do fioiirisli : in llie 
uiiiUlle age of a state, leaiiiing , and iImmi botli of 
tlicm together for a timi! ; in Itie iliH litiing age of a 
state, mccluinicitf arts and tnerehandise. Huron. 

'To make a god, a hero, or a king, 

Diiscenil to a mrrhani k dialect. Ilosrommon. 
Some were tigured like male, others like female 
strews, as sptjak. lloiilr. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a seeming 
deaiOiistraMon in matneinafieks, very specious in the 
diagrmi, hut failing in tlie tnechtmirk operation. 

Dnidnt . 

They siijTpoge even the common animals tirat aio 
ni heing, to have been formed mvrluniicathi among 
the rest. Itau. 

A third proves a very heavy philosopher, who pos- 
sibly would have made a good mrrhuuick, and liave 
done well enough at the useful philosophy of the 
spado or the anvil. South. 

Hr* Wallis delincs mrchnnicks to bo the geometry 
ofindllon, a mathematical science, which sliews the 
elfcels of powers, or moving foretis, so lar as they 
3re applied to engines, and demonstrates the laws of 
motion. ihirris. 

Tlie main business of natural philosophy is to 
argue from plienomena without feigning hypotheses, 
atid to deduce causes from etfects till we come to the 
very first cause, which certainly is not mrrhnitirni ; 
and not only to unfold the mechanism of the worhl, 
hut chiefly to resolve these, and such like questions, 

NetcUm. 

Later philosophers feign hypotheses for explaining 
all things mecMtnicaUy, and refer other causes to 

tnetaphysicks. 

After the chyle has passed through the lungs, 
tiature continues her usual meehanitm, to convert it 
auimal substances* Arbutknot on Aliments. 
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here is very sultry, and there are even instances 
recorded of persons being suftbeaied in the 
streets. The balm of Mecca is only to be found 
in small quantities, but is not manufactured here. 
Long. 40“ 15' E., lat. 21“ 18' 0" N. 
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He acknowledged nothing besides matter and 
motion; so that all must he performed either by 
mrchunismor :u‘eiiieiit, either of which is wliolly un- 
accounlable. ItniUeu. 

As the gi'tie.ral (luality of nioat-ronsting, witli its 
several moihllcations, as to heef, mutton, pullets, cke., 
does not inlien? in any one jiart of the jack ; so nei- 
ther d«u‘s eon>ciousness, with its several modes of 
sensation, intelleLlion, volition, \c., inhere in any 
one. hut is the result from the viechanical compo- 
sition of tlie whole animal. Pope. 

I he rmliiuents of j.' k. lajdiy, with something of 
may he i.i-dv cunu-u-l into the miiuU 
of acute )ouug persons. 

IKrtt/s’.T Itiiproremsnl of the Mind. 

Mrf iiAN'fes. in furnishing our rcaflers with 
n condenseil treatise on this important branch of 
phvsies, it may bo advisable, in the first instance, 
to examine the simpdo ineehanical powers ; Viy 
means of which we are enabled to adapt animal 
lal.Mir to the useful arts of life: their eoinbination 
in the constmction of machines will then be 
better understood. 

The tyro is frerpiently disposed to imagine 
that, by inetins of the mechanical powers, a real 
itierease «>f powei is ohtaincMl ; tftis, Iiowever, is 
not the fai't. For instance, if a mair be just aide 
to convey 1 ewt. from the bottom to the top of Ids 
house in one minute’s lime, no niechanieul en- 
gine wouhl etiahle him to convey 3 cwl. to the 
same hei-hl in the same time ; but the engiuo 
will eiiahle him to convey 3 cwl. in three mi- 
nutes; which amounts to the same thing as to 
say that the man could, without the engine, 
caiTv llie 3 cwl. by going three times to the lop 
of the house, and carrying 1 cwt. at a lime, pro- 
vided the load admitted of its being so divided. 
Therefore the engine increases the effect of a 
given force by lengthening the lime of the opera- 
tion; or (since uniform velocity is proportional 
to the time), by increasing the velocity of that 
force or power. 

The jiQwer, or acting birce, is so far from 
being increase<l bv any inae^iine, that a certaiti 
|)art of It js aiw: 

sistance of medii e friction, or other im- 

avoida of machines; and tliis 

loss in some compound engines is very great. 

Every machine, however complex it may be, 
must consist of some combination of the follow- 
ing simple machines, which are commonly called 
the mechanical povverf. 

1 . The lever. 

2. The wheel and axle. 

3. The pulley. 

4. The inclined plane 

5. The wedge. 

6. The screw. 
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This classification of the elements of machinery, 
although very simple when considered with 
respect to the extent and power of the results 
which spring from it, may be still farther simpli- 
fied ; not because any of the six machines, which 
we have just enumerated, admits of being re- 
solved into more simple parts, but because some 
of them are identical in principle, and different 
only in ap[)earance. VVe shall show, hereafter, 
that tlie wheel and axle is, in fact, a lever, ami 
that tlie wedge and screw are ordy modifications 
of the inclined plane; so lliat it follows, that all 
the varieties of simple machines may be reduced 
to three ; — 

1. The lever. 

2. 'J'he pulley. 

3. Tlio inclined plane. 

The lever is the simplest of all machines, and 
is only a straight bar of iron, wood, or other 
material, supported on, and iijoveahle round, a 
prop, called the liilcTum. 

In the lever tliere are thri'e circumstances to 
be principally attended to: 1. The fulcrum, or 
prop, by w:::-:: it is supportod, or on which it 
turns as an axis, or centre of motion. 2. 'fhe 
power to raise and support the weight, 3. The 
resistance, or weight to bii raised or sustained. 

Tlie points of snspension are those |.>oint 3 
where ilie weights really are, or from which they 
hair: freidy. 

The power and the W(*iglits arc always sup- 
posed to act at right aiv^les to the lever, except 
It he otherwise expressed. 

The lever is disljngnished into three sorts, 
according to the <lit1'erent situations of the ful- 
crum, or firop, and tin; power, with respi‘cl to 
each other. 

In tlic lever of the first kind the fulcrum is 
placed lietween the power and the resi^jfunec ; in 
the second kind the resistance is betwctMi the 
fulcrum and the power; and m ttic tliird kind 
the power is applied between the fulcrum and 
the resistance; and the power gained will in all 
cases be in proportion to the relative hnigihs of 
fhe two arms in the same lever. Plate f, Mf.- 
tUANics, fijr. I, represents a lever of the first 
kind in one of its most common applications ; viz. 
raising a largf? stone or weight d, and when usid 
in this way it is, in practice, most coinmouly 
called a crow-bar, or hand-spike. The entire 
bar t’ f is, however, a lever, and the stone, or 
block is the fulcrum iijmn which it turns ; 
consequently, from g to /'(wlu re the power is to 
be applied) will be the acting part of this lever, 
and from g to e its resihUng part. The power 
gained by this form of the lever is as the resist- 
ing is contained in the acting part, or as ; g is to 
gc; so that if the lengths J’g and gc he taken, 
and /g be divided by gc, the <|uotient will he the 
power gained. In the plate eg is coiitahied 
twice in g f\ or will gain a power of two, so iliat, 
whatever the weight of d may be, it will only 
appear to weigh lialf as much at f ; and, if the 
fulcrum g were removed so much nearer to e 
that tlie new distance between c and g should be 
contained twenty times in the distance gt\ then 
a power of twenty would be gained, or rf would 
be lifted at/ with a power equal to one-twentielli 
of its real weight. In this case, however,/ would 
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have to descend twenty times as far as e would 
rise, and therefore a very small motion would be 
communicated to d. 

By the same rule, if moving tlie fulcrum g 
towards the resistance d increases the power of 
the lever at so will removing it in a contrary 
direction, or tow.irds /', decrease it. Thus if g 
supposed to be placed exactly half way between 
€ and /*, so as to make the acting and resisting 
arms equal, then no power at all will be gained 
at /; because, whatever may be the weight 
placed on c, an equal power will be necessary to 
move it at /*; and as both c and /will in mov- 
ing perform equal arcs of circles, or move through 
ec|ual distances in equal times, so no power can 
be gained, this being in direct opposition to the 
laws of motion. Again, if the fulcrum g be sup- 
posetl to be placed nearer to /’than it is tog, then ^ 
when moved will pass through a larger space than 
/*, therefore e will generate more momentum than 
can be generated at /’; and consequently the 
apparent weight of r/, as felt at f\ will be in- 
creased, or a greater power must lie exerted at f 
t!ian is e((ni valent to the weight of d. Under 
such an arrangement it will be evident that, 
alilioiigii tlio wiiole is a lever, it cannot be anio- 
chunio power, unless it is admitted that from /’to 
g is the resisting end, and from g to e the acting 
one ; in this ease, the power must be applied at 
c instead of/’, and now it will he seen tliat it is the 
same lever as in the first case, but with its ends 
reversed. 

In sjieaking of the power of levers, under all 
their several modifications, it must be observed 
that tliey must he considered as without weight; 
and, in making accurate experiments upon them, 
the weights of their several parts must be nicely 
halanred, otherwise the result will be aflecled. 
Thus in tlie preceding figure, if the liar t/wi.re 
of equal size tlirougliout, it is evi«lent there 
would be twice as much matter in the arm 
III the shorter one eg, and tins additional quan- 
tity of matter would preponderate and bear 
down the end /*; thus appearing to increase .uni 
assist the pow er. Tins dillicully will be met in 
theory by considering the whole bar c f as with- 
out weight, and in practice or experiment it must 
be obviated by hanging on a wciglit, or making 
the shutter arm eg so much tliicker, as to cause 
it to be an exact balance for the longer arm gf 
when the lever is not in action. 

A sutficient illustration of the first form of the 
lever may be found by reference to an ordinary 
poker. This, when employed to stir the fire, 
will have for its axis the bar uy>on which it rests ; 
the coals arc the weight to bp. overcome, whilst 
the hand may be considered as the power cni- 
jdoyed ; and it is also with reference to this me- 
chanical power that wc construct tlie steel-yard. 

J3 A, fig. 2, is a lever of the first kind, sup- 
poned by an inflexible point (I ; and, as the dis- 
tance from O to B is twice as great as it is from 
(» to A, the hand C, by exerting a force of one 
pound, may be placed in equilibrio witha w'eignt 
of two pounds, or twice the amount. Irorn 
fhi.s it will be seen that the length of the arm 
OB, multiplied into the power C, equals 
multiplied into the weight D, and as such iha 
the power and the weight must be to each otne 
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inversely as their distances from the fulcrum. 

To further illustrate the matter let us suppose 
OB, the distance of the power from the jirop, to 
be twenty inches, and O A, tl)e distance of the 
weight from the prop, to be eight inches, it will 
then be found that a weight of five jjounds may 
be supported by a power of only two pounds, 
because the distance of the weight from the 
fulcrum eight, multiplied into the weight five, 
makes forty, and as such the longer arm will 
only require a power of two, whicli, multiplied 
by twenty, will produce the same amount. 

Let A G, fig. 3, represent an horizontal lever 
at rest. At the point B, equi-distant from A and 
G, is placed the fulcrum 1), and at the extremi- 
ties A and G are hung the equal weights K and 
F. Then the lever will continue at rest, the 
weights E and F being in equilibria. For it is 
evident that, if the line AG be moved on the 
fulcrum B, its extremities A and G will each be 
carried with equal velocities in the periphery of 
the same circle. And, because AG is horizontal, 
the actions of the weights EF will he in direc- 
tion at right angles lo its length; that is to say, 
they will act in the direction of tangents to the 
said circle at the points A and G ; or they will 
act in the direction of those particles of the peri- 
phery which may be imagined to coincide with the 
tangents. Each pressure, therefore, tends to 
move the correspondent extremity of the line A(.r 
in that very line of direction in which only it 
can move. Suppose the pri'ssure at O to be re- 
moved, and the whole pressure at A will be (un- 
pl<.)yo<l in depressing the point A, or, which is 
necessarily in this case the sumo, in raising the 
point G : on account thcrtifore of the equal velo- 
cities of the points A and G, the action of F. at 
the point Awdll be tlie same as if it were exerted 
at G in the direction of the tangent C (L But 
again, suppose the equal weight F to be restored, 
and llie point G will then be acte<l on by two 
equal and opposite forces, which, destroy itig 
each other’s effect, will not produce motion, con- 
sef|ut‘ntly the lever will continue at rest. 

It is likewise evident that, if the radii A Band 
be not in a right line, the equal forces will 
nevertheless be in equilibrio, if they be applied 
in the directions of the tangents i thus, if B G be 
bent to the position B K, and the force F be 
there applied in the direction K 11, the equiU- 
brinm will remain as before. 

What is called the hammer lever differs in 
nothing but its form from a lever of the first 
J<ii>d, Its name is derived from its use, that of 
drawing a nail out of wood by a hammer. 

Suppose the shaft of a hammer to be five 
times as long as the iron part wdiich draws the 
nful, the lower part resting on the board, as a 
fulcrum ; then, by pulling backwards the end of 
the shaft, a man will draw a nail with one-fifth 
part of the power that he must use to pull it out 
with a pair of pincers; in which case the nail 
would move as hsi as his hand ; hut with the 
hammei the hand moves five times as much as 
the nail, by the time that the nail is drawn out. 

A C B, fig. 4, represent a lever of this sort, 
bended at C, which is its prop or centre of mo- 
tion. P is a power acting on the longer arm 
AC, at A by means of tlie cord DA going over 
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the pulley D; and W is a weight or resistance 
acting upon the end B of the shorter arm C B. 
If the power he to the weiglit; as G B is to C A, 
they are in equilibrio : thus, supjiose W to he live 
jiouiids, acting at the distance of one foot from 
the centre of motion (’, and P to be one j>ouiid, 
acting at A, five feet from the centre t’, the 
power and weiglit will just balance eacli other. 

Of levers of the first kind there are numerous 
instances. Scissars, pincerj*, siiulfers, and all 
similar instruments, consist of two levers, of 
which the rivet by which they are united is the 
cominon fulcrum. 

Tlie balance, an instrument of very extensive 
use in comparing the weight of bodies, is a lever 
of the first kind, whose arms are of equal length. 
The points from which the weights are suspended, 
being equally distant from the centre of motion, 
will move with equal velocity ; consequently, if 
equal weights be applied, tlieir momenta will be 
equal, anti the balance will remain in equilibrio. 

In order to have a balance as perfect as pos- 
sible, it is necessary to attend to the following 
circumstances. 

1. The arms of the beam ought to be exactly 
equal, both as to weight and length. 

2. The points from which the scales are sus- 
pended should be in aright line, passing through 

. the centre of gravity of the beam ; for by this 
the weights will act directly against each other, 
and no part of either will be lost, on account of 
an oblique direction. 

3. If the fulcrum, or point upon w'hich the 
beam tiirn.s, be placed in the centre of gravity of 
the beams, and if the fulcrum and the points of 
suspension be in the same right line, the balance 
will have no tendency to one position more than 
another, but will rest in any position it may be 
placed in, whether tlie scales be on or off, empty 
or loaded. 

If the centre of gravity of the beam, when 
level, be immedialciy above the fiikrum, it will 
overset by the smallest action ; that is, the end 
which is lowest will descend ; and it will do this 
with more swifiness, the hiiiher the centre of gra- 
vity be, and tlie less the points of suspension be 
loaded. 

Hut, if the centre of gravity of the beam be 
immediately below the fulcrum, the beam will 
not rest in any position but when level ; and if 
disturbed from that position, and then left at li- 
berty, it will vibrate, and at last come to re.st on 
the level. In a balance, therefore, the fulcrum 
ought always to be placed a little above the cen- 
tre of gravity. Its vibrations will be quicker, 
and its horizontal tendency stronger, the lower 
the centre of gravity, and the less the weight 
upon the points of suspension. 

4. The friction of the beam upon the axis 
ought to be as little as possible ; because, .should 
the friction be great, it would require a consider- 
able force to overcome it ; upon which account, 
though one weight should a little exceed the 
other, It will not preponderate, the excess not 
being sufficient to overcome the friction, and 
bear down the beam. The axis of motion should 
be formed with an edge like a knife, and made 
very hard : tliese edges are at first made sharp, 
and then rounded with a fine hone, or piece of 
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buff leather, which causes a sufficient bluntness, 
or rolling edge. On the regular form and ex- 
cellence of this axis depends chiefly the perfec- 
tion of this instrument.’ 

5. The pivots, wljich form the axis or fulcrum, 
should be in a straiglit line, and at riglit angles 
to the beam. 

ff. The arms should be as long as possible re- 
latively to their tliickness, and tlie purposes for 
which they are inteniled, as the longer they are 
thft more sensible is the balance. 

TI.ey should also be made as stiff and inflexi- 
ble us possible ; for, if the beam be too weak, it 
will luMid, and become untrue. 

7. The rings, or the piece on which the axis 
bears, should be hard and well polished, parallel 
to each other, and of an oval form, that the axis 
may always kee)» its proper bearing, or reniaiti 
al'vays at ilie lowest point. 

8. If the arms of a balance be unerpial, the 
weights in cfpiipoise will be unerpial in the 
same proportion. Tlie ci[U!ility of tlie arms is 
of use, ill scientific pursiiits, chiefly in the mak- 
ing of vveiglits l»y biseetiou. A balance witli nn- 
Ccpial arms v ill weigh as accuralely as anotlim* 
of the same workmanship wiih ef[ual arni'!, pro- 
videil tne standard weight itself be fir'il coutjler- 
p tised, Oien taken out of the scale, and the thing 
to be weiubed be pul into the scale, ^ ami ad- 
justed against the counterpoise. Or, when ]>ro- 
portioiial (juaiilities otdy are considered, the 
liodies under oxaminiiiion may be weiviheil 
against tlio weights, lak'ng car<* always to put 
the weights in tlie same scale, for then, though 
the bodies may not he really oipial to the 
weights, yet their proportion'* amoiuNt each 
other will bo tlio same as if they hud been accu- 
rately so. 

9. \'i!ry ilelicate I'alances are not only useful 
in nice experiinenls, but are likirwise much more 
expeditious than others in common weighing. 
If a pair of scales, willi a certain load, be barely 
sensible to one-tcnlh of a grain, it will rofpiire a 
considcrabli* time to ascertain ibe weiglit to lliat 
degree of accuracy, because ilie turn must be 
observed several tiim;s over, and is very small. 
But if no greater aecnracy w(M‘e recpiire I, and 
scales were used which would turn with KM'ih 
of a grain, atentii of a grain, more or less, would 
make so great a difl'eieiife in the turn that it 
would be seen immediately, 

10. If a balance be fo»in l to turn with a (?er- 
tain addition, and is not ne-M .1 by any smaller 
weight, a greater sensibi'iiy u. \ be given to the 
balance, by producing a in oi.’lous nioiioii in 
its parts. Thus, if the edge of a himil ‘law, a 
file, or other similar insfrum jiil, be drawn along 
aiiv part of tlie case or support of tlie lialance, 
it will produce a jarrina, which will diminish the 
friction in the moving parts so much, that the 
turn will be evident with one-lhird, or one-fourth 
of thr addition that would else liave been re- 
quired. In this way, a beam which would 
barely turn by the addition of the tenth of a 
grain, will turn with the thirtieth or fo'^tietii of a 
grain. 

The usefulness of having good balances for 
the weighing of subhiances, is not limited to the 
due performance of nii’e experiments, but they 


also save much time in weighing when a less de- 
gree of accuracy is required. If a pair of scales 
loaded with a certain weight, be barely sensible 
to one-tenth of a grain, it will require a consider- 
able time to ascertain the weight to that degree 
of accuracy, because the turn must be observed 
several times over, and is very small ; but if 
scales were used which would turn with the^J.th 
part of a grain or less, supposing tliat the weight 
was not re^juired to any greater accuracy than 
the tenths of grains, a single tenth of a grain 
more or less, would make so great a difl'ereiuje iri 
the turn of the scale that it would be seen imme- 
diately. 

For the determination of the specific gravity 
of various substances, IMuscheiihroek says, he 
used a balance which turntd within a fortieth of 
a grain when loaded vvitli 200 or 300 grains; 
heiiee liis balance determined the weight to the 
r2,000lh of the weight. 

Mr. Bolton’s larger balance (iiieiitioiied in the 
Bhilosophical Transactions, vob Ofi) loaded wiih 
a pound, probably of the common avoirdupo s, 
woiihl turn with one-teiith of a grain ; .so that 
the wah^ht is determined to the 70,000th partof 
the weight. 

Mr. Bolton’s small balance, eapalilo of weigh- 
ing half an ounce, turned with the lOoili part 
.of :i giain, which is the 21,0U0lli jiart (»f the 
weiclu. 

Mr. Krill’s balance, mi.mtioiied in the same 
volume, when loaded with llis. avoirdupois, 
tnrmsl r’ailily with less than a piMinyweighi, anfl 
very distinctly with four grains; so that it ile- 
terminiMl the weight to tlie 9(),000th pait of tlie 
weight in tlie scale ; and, altliongh so strong, was 
deeidciliy the best common balance whose per- 
formance has b(M*n re(.'ord(?d. 

Mr. Whitelmrst’s balam'O, mentioned in the 
same volume, which wihglied one penny-weiglii, 
was sensibly alfei.'ted with the ‘2t)00th p.irt of a 
grain, or the 48,0l)l)l)i part of the weiglil. 

Mr. Nirliolson’s balance, noticed by him in Ins 
Diclioiiary of (.'lieinislry, when loaded witli 
12,000 grains in (‘ucli scale, turned witli tht*,,’.lh 
]»art of a gr.iin, or the 04,000lli part of the 
weight; so that this was a very good halatn e. 

Mr. Alclioine’s balance (mciitione*! m the 
rMulosopliic il rransactions vol. 77), with tolhs. 
at each end, inrned with two grains; these were 
pr«)liahly troy pounds, anil so the accuracy of this 
balance wont only to the 43,200th of the weight. 

J)r. (J, Fordyce (m the Philosophical 'fi.ins- 
Hclions, vol. 7o) mentions a balance, made by 
Kamsden, turning on ])oiiits instead of edg'S, 
w'hieh, when loaded with four or five ounces 
Troy, could ascertain the weight to the 
part of a grain ; lliat is to say, tlie :i0,400l!i part 
of the weight in the scale. 

Mr. Magellan’s balance, mentioned by Nichol- 
son in his Dictionary of Chemistry, with a pound 
in each scale, showed distinctly <^tli of a grain, or 
the 70,000lh part of the weight. 

'Die Royal Society’s balance, made by Ratns- 
den, and turning on steel edges upon planes ot 
polished crystal, is said to be sensible to tne 
7,000,000th part of the weight. 

The comparison of the weights of ^.*"*^*^®*' 
countries, as midc by Mr. Tillet, with t 
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standard mark in the mint at Paris, was made 
with a balance which weighed a mark, or 4608 
grains, and turned with a quarter of a grain, or 
the 18,432d part of the weight in the scale ; so 
that, although this balance might be reckoned a 
^ood one, it was in fact inferior in accuracy to any 
of the above mentioned, except Muschenhroek's. 

Professor Theigel, in his Observations, says 
he used a balance, of which, when loaded with two 
niarks, Cologne weight, at each end, the cock 
turned -/jth of an inch with a richt pfenningtheil, 
wliicli, according to the German weights, given 
111 Mr. Gray’s Klements of I'harmacy, is the 
i;jl,072d part of the weight in each scale; so 
tliat this balance was a very good instrument. 

The balance used by Mr. Cooper (Transactions 
Society of Arts, vol. 41) and made by IMr. Ro- 
hinson, was sensibly affected by ,„*gth of a grain, 
when the scales were loaded with 1000 grains at 
each end; so that this balance may be esteemed 
of very great accuracy, and very fit for ilie pur- 
poses to which it was applied ; namely, the ana- 
lysis of organic substances hy fire. 

In all researches vvliich depend upon the ae- 
ciirale weighing of the articles employed, and of 
tlif products obtained, the accuracy of the* ba- 
lance employed ought to be slated, in order 
that it may be determined what conftdeiKx* 
ought to be placed in the results obtaineiL 
The mechanic will from lliis accoutit of balances 
he able to form a proper estimate of the value to 
ho attached to tables of sjicciric gravity', or to 
chemical analysis, wliich depend on a siqiposed 
accuracy in wcigliing wliicli is not attainable in 
])i“actico. When, indeed, tables of specific gra- 
\ily arc given to five places of figures, the last 
figure is merely a guess figure; and, if they 
liave more tli.in five figures, the author, as 
Nicholson justly observes, either deceives inten- 
tionally, or through ignorance of decimals. 

I he staiera, or steel-yard, fig. 5, is a lever of 
lliclirst kind, whose fulcrum, or centre of motion, 
i.i at A ; the weight H is suspended always at 
the 5 jj(ipn‘ distance G A from the centre of niotion ; 
butjlilipe power, or counterpoise K, may be shifiet! 
from one point to another all along the arm 
Al); by which means a great variety of weights 
may be balanced by the same counterpoise K, 
whose momentum increases in the proportion of 
its distance from A. The whole hmgih of the 
arm A L) is marked wiili numbered divisions, 
each of which indicates the weight of li, whicli 
ts balanced by the counterpoise K, when K is 
placed at that particular division. Those divi- 
Jitniis are ascertained by trial ; for the two arms 
of the steel-yard being unequal in wei<ght, their 
nirtinentuins, when loaded with the weights B and 
I'm cannot be estimated merely by the products of 
those weights multiplied each by its distance 
from A. 

The bent-lever balance is represented in plate, 
MtciiANics, fig. 6. The substance to be weighed 
>3 plaee<l in a disii F, suspended from the arm 
®f a bent lever at L. The other arm CD is 
terminated in a heavy knob, which plays upon a 
graduated arch G II. As the weiglil depresses 
the arm CA, it is so constructed thaCthe lever- 
age of H is constantly diminished ; and, since 
IS removed up the arch, its leverage is con- 
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stantly increased. When D acquires such a 
position that it counterpoises the weight, the 
division to which the index points on tlie gra- 
duated arch expresses the amount of the weight. 

To graduate this instrument, let the fiisl divi- 
sion be placed at the position which the index 
assumes when tlie dish P is unloaded. Then let 
the dish be successively loaded with one, two, 
three, &c., pounds, or ounces, or whatever deno- 
mination of wei^dlt it is designed that the divi- 
sions sliould indicate ; and the successive posi* 
tions of the index will determine the divisions. 

Commercial balances are frecjuenlly miscon- 
strncted for fraudulent purposes, by making the 
arm, from which tlie substance to be weiglied 
is suspended, longer than that from which 
tlie counterpoise is hung, thereby giving the 
counterpoise a greater leverage, and enabling it 
to support a weight proportionably greater than 
itself. Tlio end to be attained by the use of 
such a balance may be defeated in several ways. 
If the object be merely to detect the fraud, it 
will be sufficient, after efpiilihriuiii has lieeii 
established between the substance to be weighetl 
and tlie weights, to transpose them, and pul the 
substance to he weighed in the dish in which the 
weights were, ami vice versa. If the balance be 
honestly eoustnieted the equilibrium will he 
imdisturbeil ; but if it be fraudulent the sub- 
stance to be weighed will preponderate ; since, 
after the transjxKitioii, it will have the grealcT 
h.’verage. But, if the object be nut alone to de- 
tect the framl, hut to ascertain the true weight of 
llu? suhstanro, let the counierpoisi*, wliich will 
]iroiliice (' piilihrium afti.Ttransposition, be found ; 
and let this and the former counterpoise be re- 
iluced to the same denomination of weiglit, and 
let the two eoniitcrpoises thus expressed he 
multiplieil together, and the square root of the 
product extracted; that s«juaie root will he the 
true weiglit. 'rhus, for example, if one. counter- 
poise he seven pounds, and the other nine pounds 
and one‘-seventli, the product 7 X O^lhs., is MXty- 
f«mr, the s(piare root of whicli is eight. Hence 
eight pounds is the true weight. 

To illustrate the second form of tlie lever, we 
have only to phn e the point of support at one 
extremity, employ the ]io\ver at the other, and 
attach the weight at an intermediate point. In 
this case the hand G. fig. 7, is placed af a point 
equal to three times die distam^e from the futcruin 
() than the weight I); so that one ponml will 
exactly halanee three ])Ounds. A reference to 
this form of the lever will serve to show why tw’o 
men, carrying a weight hetwren them, share the 
burthen to he siipjiorled in ]u*oportion to the 
distances at wliich tliey are placed ; thus, if one 
man heat O, and the other al B, with an inflexi- 
ble pole resting upon their shoulders, the latter 
person will have a mcchauical advantage over 
the former. This is an expedient occasionally 
resorted to in the yoking of cattle, so that, if two 
horses of unequal strength arc intended to pull 
the same vehicle, their forces may be equalised, 
by such a division of the bar to which they are 
attached, that the ])oint of traction may be as 
much nearer to the stronger horse than to the 
weaker, as the strength of the former exceeds 
that of the latter. 
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The oars and rudders of vessels are levers of 
the second kind : the vessel is the weight or 
resistance, the water is tiic fuicrum, and the man 
who governs their motions is the power. A door 
is a lever of the second kind : the hinges are the 
centre of motion, the body of the door is the 
weight, and the hatid by which it is moved is 
the power. A pair of bellows, nut-crackers, &c., 
are composed of two levers of the second kind. A 
ciiopping-knife is also an example. This instru- 
^nent is fixed at one end, the fulcrum ; the sub- 
stance to be cut is placed under it, and the power 
is applied at the other extremity. 

The third kind of lever, or that in which the 
power is applied between the fulcrum and the 
resistance, cannot be called a nieciianical power, 
although it must be mentioned as a modilication 
of the lever ; for since its resisting arm is in all 
cases, except one, longer than the acting arm, 
and in that one case is equal to it, so it can never 
gain power, but in most of its arraiigernents must 
lose it. If the power and resistance represented 
in fig. 8 be conceive<l to change places with 
each other, then that figure will represent a lever 
of the third kind ; for now b will be the pow’er 
which is placed between the fulcrum a and the 
resistance at c, for the purpose of overcoming it; 
and since, if botli the power and resistance were 
acting at c, tlicy must be equal to each other, 
while the power must be increased in proportion 
to its proximity at «, so it follows that this lever 
must lose power wlienever it is applied at any 
other situation titan r, and tliat even there it can 
gain none. 

The third kind of lever is used as little as 
possible, on account of the disadvantage to the 
moving power ; but it cumiot alw ays be avoided ; 
an example of it is seen in rearing a tall la<lder 
against a wall, where the power or strength of a 
man is exerted at a short distance from oneeinl, 
and the task cannot be jterformed without more 
effort than would bo necessary to boar tlie lad- 
der. 

The bones of a man’s arm, and llie limbs of 
animals generally, are levers of the third order ; 
for, when we lifta weight by the hand, the muscle 
that exerts its force to raise that wciglit is fixed 
to the hone about one-tenth part as far below the 
elbow as the hand is, ami, the elbow being the 
centre round which the lower part of tlie arm 
turns, the muscle must therefore exert a force ten 
times as great as w'ould be recpiired simply for 
the suspension of the weight ihat is raised. The 
principle of vitality lias a-, 'nrluence upon the 
strength of the muscles, for winch we are wholly 
unable to account, and a weight, which w'ould 
instantly break a muscle tin* moment it was dead, 
can be raised by tliat mnscle while alive without 
ilie smallest ])ain or difliculty. Vitality, there- 
fore, being . rdainf d to communicate so much 
energy to such flexible materials as flesh and 
blood, a lever of the third sort became most ad- 
mirably adapted to the animal frame, because, if 
the power be sufficient, its operations are quick, 
Jind it is exerted or resides in a small compass. 

If thf» weight t b( r.iised be of considerable 
bulk, and if it be li\.,d ullher above or below the 
cud of the lever, it will vary in its intensity, ac- 
cording to the position of the lever. JLet AB, 
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fig. 9, represent a lever having a weight fixed 
above it, as. A, of which the centre of gravity is a 
« and the line of direction a b : then is b tlie point 
in the lever on which the weight acts : but. If tfie 
lever is moved into the position C D, the line of 
direction of the weight will fall nearer to iho 
fulcrum of the lever, and consequently act with 
less force upon it; but, if it is placed in the no- 
sition E F, the line of direction vyill fall further 
from the fulcrum, and therefore act more on the 
lever, (^n the contrary, the opposite effects take 
place when the weight is below the lever. 

If several levers be combined together in such 
a manner as that a weight, being appended by 
the first lever, may be supported by a power ap- 
plied to the last, as in fig. 10, which consists of 
three levers of the first kind; and is so coiitrivcii 
ihat a power, applied at the point L of the lever 
C, may sustain a weight at the point S of the 
lever A, the power must here be to the wciglit, 
in a ratio, or proportion, compoundod of the 
several ratios which those powers that can sus- 
tain the weight by the help of each lever, wlivri 
used singly and apart from the rest, have to the 
weight. For instance, if tlie power which can 
sustain the weiglit P, by the help of the lever A, 
be to the weight as 1 to .5 ; and if the power 
which could sustain the same weight by the lever 
H alone be to the weight as 1 to 4 ; and if the 
power which could sustain the same weight liy 
the lever C be to the weight as 1 to 5 ; then the 
power which will sustain the weight by help of 
tlio three levers joined together will he to the 
weight in a proportion consisting of the several 
proportions multiplied together, of 1 to 5, 1 to 4, 
and I to 5; that is, of 1 to 100. 

For since in the lever A a power equal to ono- 
fiflh of the weight P, pressing dowm the h.ver at 
Iv, is sufficient to balance the weight ; and since 
it is the same thing whether that jiower be im- 
plied to the lever A at L or the lever li at S, the 
point S bearing on the point L, a power equal tj 
one-fifth of the weight P, being applied to the 
point S of the lever B, will supiioit the we.ighi; 
but onc-fourth of the same power being applied 
to the jroint J. of tlie lever B, and pu.sliing the 
same upward, will as effectually dejircss the 
point S of the same lever, as if the whole power 
were applied at S ; consequently a power equal 
to one-fourlli of one-ftflh, that is, oiie-twentioth 
of the weight P, being applied* to the point L of 
the lever B, and pushing up the same, will sup- 
jiort the weight : in like manner, it matters not 
whether tliat force be applied to the point L of 
the lever B, or to the point S of the lever C ; since, 
if S be raised, L, which rests on it, must be 
raised also ; but one-fifth of the power apnlicfl 
at the point L of the lever C, and nressing it 
downwards, will as effectually raise tlie point b 
of the same lever, as if the whole power were 
applied at S, and pushed up the same ; conse- 
quently a power equal to one-fifth 
twentieth, that is, 100th part of the weight , 
being applied to the point L of the lever 
C, will balance the weiglit at the point S of to 

We have now to describe a combination of the^ 
lever with the axis in peritrochio, by means o 
which the reciprocating motion of the lever * 
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made useful in a conlimiod rectilinear 

motion to a heavy body, w ilhout chan.udng the 
Eituation of the fulcrum of the lever. This con- 
trivance is described by llelidor under the name 
of Ic levier de la Garousse, and is generally 
called in England the universal lever. F(ill, 
fig. ll, is a straight lever, whose ccmiIic of mo- 
tion is G : on its extremity V hang two bars 
VO, former of which has a hook to 

catch into the teeth of the wlu-el AC J3, and the 
latter has its end slightly bent, so as to slide 
over the outer parts of those teeth. The axhi 
A has a cord wound about it, to the lower end 
of whicii is attached the weiglit \V. Now sup- 
pose the end H of the lover raised from 11 by 1, 
while the other end clescends from E to li; 
tho bar V K wilt then push the point E of the 
wheel fi‘oiu E to C, while the hook G slides 
over an equal space on the other side of the 
wheel. After this, on the end 11 of the lever 
being brought down again by I. to 11, the etid E 
ascends through B E, and the hook I) raises up 
the loft hand side of the wheel Ihrongli a space 
equal to EC. I’hus the leciprocating motion of 
the lever is mnde to conimunicute a conlinuod 
rotatory motion to the wheel, ami consecpienily 
to raise the weight W suspended from iis.ivleby 
thu cord. l!c*re the aflvautage gained, neglect- 
iiig friction and the stitfiu'ss of the cord, will 
be in tlic ratio compounded of the ratio of li (i 
to (I 1’, and the ratio of the radius of the wheel 
\u that of the axle. Tims if II (r were tiui linirs 
(i r, and the radius of tin; wheel ten times that of 
tiiu axle, the power would then be to the weight 
r.iised nearly as 1 to 100. 

Tiiis inaeliiiu*. lias been advantageously applied 
i'l drawing heavy loads 'along a ]dii'.o nearly ho- 
rizontal ; in that eas(.‘, tin? cord li is been carrie«l 
Irorii A in nearly an bori/.oiilal (lirection, pas^^•d 
round a pulley p, altaidied to the loud le or its 
cairiage, and its end fixed to a post as at n, or 
perhaps to the frame of the wheel and axle. The 
pnlley, it is obvious, almost doubles the advan- 
of the power; and sineo the force to be 
overooiiie when the system is once pul in motion 
not cipiivalent to the load ir, but merely to 
the friction, and the rigidity t>f the rope, a very 
itrcat weight may be moved in this manner by a 
comjiaratively small power. If the lever have 
lUiotlicr arm to tie,? left of G (as ilapju’ars in the 
figure) equal to (ill, a man may then work at 
facli end, either by pressing npf>n it or by pulling 
dowiiward.s with a cord ; and thus llie laborers 
will altorivately relieve each olhm'. Sometimes 
a heart-wheel lias been coinbincfl with this uni- 
versal lever: but it is not, w'e think, a combina- 
tion to be reeommendc<! in practice. 

If the centre of motion G were vertically 
above the ccMilre of the wheel, and if another 
Wand hook similar and equal in length to E I) 
lung from the point c /’G being equal to G E ; 
esetwo ho-jks would then catch alternately into 
'e teeth on (he rising side of tl.o wheel, and thus 
Produce the continual rotatory motion : but this 
construction has a practical ilisadvantage; for, 

side of the 
danger of catching 
r;n h other’s motions. 

u'fircl and ufir is sometimes, without any 
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impropriety, named the perpetual lever; it being, 
in reality, a K ver on whose arms the power and 
weight may always act perpendicularly, altliough 
the lever turns round its fulcrum. It is often 
constructed of the form represented in fig. 12, 
where Cl) is tlie cylinder, at the ends of which 
are the piv(jts E E, turning in the solid jueccs of 
timber HI’, A 1'. ; the weight W is raisi^ii tiy 
means of a rope, coiled ahonl the cylinder; the 
power being applied to the \sh»;(d SS B, cither 
by^ the i:ord 1 I, or by the handles S, S, Si 
Sometimes, instead of the wheel, we lind this 
machine madi; up of levers, lived into llie cylin- 
der, as spokes into the nave of a wheel ; at 
Olliers, a siinjib.- handle! serves for the ajipiica- 
tioii of the ])ower, as in iig. l.'j, but tlie elfect is 
slill the same, except that the rotation is less 
unitorm. In some rases tlu. eyliiider is hori- 
zontal, as in the figures, and in some kinds of 
eiain's; in others it is viuti'-al, as in the capstan, 
&e. But wlietlier the cylinder be luirizontal or 
veriical, this iii.u hine has a inanifest advrmt.ige 
oxer the .simple lever in point of eonx enienee : 
for, l»y the continual rotation of the xvluel, the 
weight may be raised to any lu i^lit, or from any 
dc['lli ; while it eouhl be elevalcil only a lillie 
way by any lever, 

Eig. 14, represents a very powerful engine, 
nearly of ihi.s soil. Al> K 1, and (' 1 1) 11, are 
txvo cylinders of uncipral dtainetias (but the 
diirercm e of lliese diaiin ters inn>t nut bt! very 
great;, lirmly connected logellicr, and moveable 
by means of the handle E, round tin.' coiiiinon 
axis E(J, \\hu'«u c\iri iiiilies rest upon two siij>- 
ports. 'I'he same rope is fastened xxiili one (aid 
at 1), and n. xxouiul voiiud the small cxlinder 
t’ I); then it rlcsct nds atnl passes round tlni 
pulli y /, to till' frame of wliirli the weight \V is 
suspi ndod ; and lastly, the otlu r end of the rope 
i" fasteneil at A to the laije ex linJer. Now, by 
moving the eyliiidi.r.s round, the rope will un- 
Aviiul itsilffroin tlu' small eylindi r, arnl will cod 
itself round the larger cxlinder, as will be ap- 
parent by a referenci! to the lignre. If tlie cy- 
linders \sere of eipial diameters, the hover yiart 
/, of the rope, or the wt ight W which is sus- 
pi’iided to it, would not be moved; for in that 
< asc as mneh of the rop(' as is disengaged from 
one cylinder .it eaeli la volution, would be coiled 
round the other (ylinder; but, the cyliudera 
being (*f unequal diamcti rs, it is evident tliat at 
each revolution of llu' handle 1’ nU're of the 
rope will he C(*iled roiinil tin* cylinder A B I K 
than will bo disengagrd from tlu' cylinder C’ 1) 
III; and of c«Hirso tho \x eight \\ will be raised. 

in the simple xvhccl and .ixlc, xxhatexer be its 
form or peculiarity, its mech.imcal cflicacy de- 
pends oil the r.itio cd' the radius ot the wheel to 
the radius of tho axle; or, to speak more gene- 
rally, the length of the lever by which the power 
acts, to the ra.lius of the cylinder on xxhich^ the 
rope xvliich rai.ses the weiglit is coiled, 'riiere 
are then two, and oidy two, ways in which this 
ctbcacy may be increased ; viz. by increasing 
the leverage of the power, or by diminishing the 
radius of the cylinder which supports tho weight. 
Now although, in a iheoridieal view, there is no 
limit to our power of increasing this efficacy, 
since we c:in conceive the leverage of the power 
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inrreasetl withoiu .iiiiity or the thickness of the 
cylinder diminished witliout limit, yet there is a 
practical limit to the increase of the mechanical 
elHcacy of this engine. 

If we attempt to increase tliis efTicacy, by giving 
tc the po^^er .i considerable leverage, the macliine 
will becojno nnwiehly ; the powi'r will work 
through a most inconveniently great spare, and 
the practical disadvantages which will arise will 
more than couiiterbalaneo any thing which can 
be gained by the lnercaso»l power. 

If, on the other hand, we attempt to increase 
the eihcacy by <liminisl»ing tlie thic kness of the 
axle, we dimiriisii the slreiigtfi of that part of the 
machine whicli must support the weight ; ami 
the eases in which tliis great elHcaey is re<piired 
are pr(*ei.sely thosi; cases in which the greatest 
weights are to be raised, or rr*sistances to be 
overcome ; and therefore where the greatest 
strength in those ])arts of the machine on which 
the weight or resistance acts are iiidisponsably 
lu.'Cessary. 

In cases, therefore, where great resistances are 
to he ovcTCotoe, it is a problem of considerable 
importance to. assign a method by whieh, willi- 
out reiulering the machine more complex, sutli- 
cieiit strength may be preserve-d by preserving 
the thickness of the avlo, the machine may in>t 
be rendered unwiehlly by increasing very much 
the leverage of the power, and a high d« gree of 
power may he gained. 

Wljen lieavy wi;ighls are to he raised, hy means 
of the wheel and a>is, a ratchet wheel ami cliek 
or j)aU is employed to prevent the i<»]>e un- 
winding when the powTr is withdrawn. It 
will be seen, by reference to fig. 15, ibat the 
l(!etti are only inrlmed towards the sid(? u]ion 
which the click rests, ,so that llu: opposite fn e of 
the tootli is nearly perjiendicular to the rim of 
llio wheel, and as such Jt is allowed by raiMiig 
the click to turn in one dir»*etion, but its return 
is preveulcd by llie end of the tooth against 
whicli it stops. 

The capstan crane, and a \ariety of «jther 
.simple mechanical arrangtanents, also denvi* 
their power from the wheel and axis. In fig. 
10 is rejiresented a very simple ca]>s1in. liore, 
if tlie upper barrel A wiae se\euloeu im-hes flia- 
iiieter, and the lower H sixti on iiK’hes, the 
pulley (.’ being also sixteen inches diameter; it 
Will be obvious that this simple capstan will be 
erjuivalenl to an ordinary capstan of the same 
leiigtii of bar I’j F, and -nairicier of barrel ll, 
('(unbinod with a sixt-.-t n-f ''1 tackle of pulh ys; 
and at tlie sanu; lime free l.om the great lus^ by 
friction and bonding of ropes, which would 
ahsorl) at h ast a tlurd of ihe power of a .sixtcr ii- 
fold tackle. 

< hie I ' culiar ;n!’ riiitage of this engine i<, lliat 
the half ol.i le.n. • «;f the radii of \ and J» may 
be diiuiiii.slied ad libiiMin, wnhout w’eakciiing 
♦ he cylinder, iucreasing d,e fj jUum, or reipiiring 
any rapid enrvature ot the rope. This windla.^»; 
lias likewise the preuliar prop(*rty of holding 
;lie weight at any part of its ri.se or fall, without 
need ng a ratchet wheel and rateli. Its only 
pracliciil disadvantage i.s, that a great quantity of 
rope must be us' il to produce a moderate change 
in the position of the weight; but the quantity 


of rope will he much less than what is requisite 
for an equivahmt tackle of pulleys. This iii'^h. 
iiioiis contrivance i.s generally ascribed to tht 
celebrated Ch.-orge I'^ekhardt; and he prohubly 
iiivciited it, without kiiowitig that it had been 
used elsewhere ; but Dr. Gregory states that he 
has seen a ligure (from which our present iiL^uie 
is merely a copy), in some Cliiuese drawings of 
about a century old. 

(Jue of the most common ])raetical ap|)lic:;. 
tioiis of tlie wheel and axle i.s the crane used on 
wharfs and in w'arehouses, for raising am] lowerin-^r 
lieavy pan els, &cc. ; formerly it was a very etan. 
moil praeliec to work such cranes liy a ma,, 
walking in the inside of the large wheel, whii.li 
w'Us thus put into motion in lliii same way tliat 
circular cages are moved by an enclosed squirrel, 
or tliat the turnspit dog was formerly used tbr 
roasting meat; this was, however, not only a 
dangerous, but a very disadvautageims mode ot' 
employing strength, and is now almost entirely 
abaiidone<I. 'I'lie best and must cllicaeiniis 
method of iMuployiug human power, to a vertical 
wheel and axle, is to cover llio exterior circiim- 
fereiice td' ihi.* large wlieel with lloat or projn l- 
iiig boards, like a common water-wheel, ami t'- 
peiimt a m.in or men to tread upon the ImchJs 
as in walking, at tlu^ height of a line whicli ft riii^ 
llie horizontal diameter of the wheel, for llu;i the 
man’s whole wciglit and power will be ihrowi: 
into action at tlio ’point where it will li.ive tla' 
greati st elfect, 'I’liis ajiplicatinn of‘ power wio 
invented and first used by Mr. Ilardie. 

A very important anplieatioii 'if tlie wlicr-l 
and axle will be foinul in the construction of 
the* tread wheel, which consists t>f a wheel aiii 
axis, furmshial with walking bnaids siimhir to 
tho>e wliicb are attached to the periphery I'l 
a water wheel. I’lg. 17 illustratc's a cionhle iqi- 
jiaialns of this description, as the wlieels c i are 
iuinished with tei.'th whir'h work into e.n.’li oilier, 
and in a similar way communicaie molinn ti- 
the small wheel /’, The use of the tnsid-wliee! 
may bo traced to a very early period. \ itruviiis 
furnishes several instances «d its use, and hit* 
Chinese liave eiiqiloyed machines of tins descrip- 
tion from the earliest pi:riod. If may, liowevrr, 
bo propor to stale, that its most usofid a]i|>li(.'a- 
tion has b(‘en as an instrument of jaisoii ihsei- 
pline, for wliicli piirpove, under proper inodili- 
eulions, it ajipears admirably adapted. 

'Die wheel and axle is somotimes used to inul- 

liply motion, instead of to gain ])ovve.r as in t'*' 
iimlliplyiiig wheel of the common roi-.siing 
to winch it is ajiplied when liie weight canimi 
conveniently have a long line ol <le''cent; -i 
heavy weigiit is in this case made to acf upon 
the axle, wlnlo the wlieel, by its greatest circum- 
ference, winds up a muell larger iiuaiitity of hm’ 
than Ihe simple descent of tlie weight could n- 
<piire, and thus the machihe is made to go luucj 
longer without winding than it ollieiwise won < 
do. 

It is also us(Tiil for regulating uiuspial 
as eotninon watches or spring clocks, the ^ 
of which will be found examined in ‘‘‘ 

selective articles. ■*, 

'rin* ;>«///• 1/ is a small wdieel moveable upui>^^ 
axis, with the circuniferj nee* hollowed to 
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liie corJ, whicn is atlachod on the one liand to 
lilt* moving power un<l on the other to the 
resisting force. Tlie wheel or pulley is com- 
monly fixed on a block or case, which admits the 
ope or cord to pass freely over the circumfer- 
ence of tlie wliecl ami the gorge of the pulley ; 
that is the holhiw j)art of tlie circumferenee, 
whicli receives the cord, is generally hollowed 
out angularly and not ronrul ; so that the cord, 
being in Kome measure pinched or eompressed 
in tliis angle, will not be liable to glide or slip 
ii, its motion. 

Pulleys are oommonly made of wood or metal, 
;iik1 always turn upon an axis. \Vln*n they are 
ifiiule of wood, it is better to fix llie axis to tin; 
ntilley, and to let all turn together in the place 
\iliicli sustains the pulley. The movement tlien 
b( ing performed ujion a h'ss surface, will be los 
iiiipcded by friction, and if tin; spaco wbicli 
(imtains th<‘ pulley becomes larger, as it is only 
li e lower part winch < an he clh.-cted, the aper- 
'.iiie will he lengtheiu.'d, llu* jnilley will descend 
a little, but its circular motion will not be diini- 
iiislieii; it IS not so when the pulley turns iijton 
Its centre, for then, if tlie aperture whieh receives 
i<ic axis enlarges, the enlargement is fr<-(piently 
1,01 erpial in all its parts. 

by means of pulleys, burdens are elevated 
With greater e.iscg and in a more eominodiuus 
manner, llian tliey ot]ierv>ise coidd be; more 
('oMimodions because the motion is conlinue<l, 
and Its <lircction may be cbnnged so as to bring 
the whole force whieli is applied to it into irn- 
iiicdiate action ; for by this mcHiis a horse, wliicli 
can only exert his force in a horizontal direction, 
is able to overcome a vertical resistance. Ihn- 
(imis are moved with more ease by pulleys, he- 
caietj a great weight may be elevated by a small 
iorcc properly applied. Tlie power applied to 
'j pu!h‘y draws in all directions without inniedi- 
iiiciil, because the cord by which it acts is always 
n tangent to the circumference of the jnilley, 
and conseipienily always perpcmlicuhir to the 
radius. The powers applied to pulleys act mor»* 
forcibly in pro[)ortion as their distance from the 
axis is greater, wheUier the cords run in several 
^rove.s, or several pulleys of difi’erent diamelnrs 
turn upon the .Name axis ; those powers there- 
hiie whicli act at tlie greatest distance from the 
axis will i)ave the advantage over the other. 

l*ulii‘ysare Jiird and riioriablr. A fixi.d pulley 
has no mechanieal advantage, since the power 
and weight are ct^ual. This apparatus is n pre- 
•UMited in plate II. fig. J. It is, however, very 
coineiilent in arcomoduting the direction of the 
I'owcr to that of the resi'^tance. Thus, by 
i‘"hmg downwards, we arc able to draw a weight 
iipward.s. It hu.s been already observed that, by 
means of this simple machine, a power in any 
^ ifeclion whatever .may be opposed to a resist- 
other dirc» tion. 

Ihe single moveable pulley, sometimes called 
runner, is represented in fig. *2. In this 
*i‘»c line the same rope extends from the power 
0 the fixed point fe, and has the same tension 
^Toughout its whole length. 
nn\w that tb.s tension is Cfjual to the 

ihn that part ]*Jl of the rope, between 

power and the fixed pulley* l!ie power is 
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supjiorted liy this tension. The w( ight \V is 
supporteti by I'ru; pans C A and I ) J l of the 
siring, ami must be equal to tlie sum of the ten- 
sions, that is to twice tlie tension of the lopc. 
or to twice the power. In this machine, Iheie- 
fore, a power is capable of opposing a resistance 
of twice its ow'n amount. 

In treating of the le\cr, it might liave been 
ol (Served, that tlic proj> may lie regarded as a 
third power, which keeps in (’(piihbrinm tin: 
motive force, ami the resistance, or which eoii- 
enrs with the one, to enable it to sustain the 
cHoit of the other. If the lever of the .second 
order, A li, fiir. .'t, have its fulcnini at iJ, the 
weiglit in llu‘ nndille at ( ', and the jjower at A, 
liall the wi ighl heing supported by the fulcnim, 
a power Ctjual to the other half will ki'ep it in 
equilibrium. This will apply to the illn.>tiation 
of the action of pulleys, whidi, w hen the weight 
IS ajipended to the circuinferem e, they may be 
conjjnlen.'d as levers ol the first kind, and when 
the weight is apj'endi.d to the f intre they may 
be considensl ash veis of the sei mid kind : lienee 
the ropes of the lixed pulley, l.anging at equal 
distances from ll:e centre ( w lii< !i most be re- 
garded as tlie fulerimi), equal weights must be 
in equilibrium, exactly as they would be if placed 
ill tlie scales of a common balance, lint, if one 
weight be fiiilhei from the cenlri- or fulcrum llian 
the other, tin y will balance each oilier only as 
they woiiltl in a stc’ hyard ; and therefore, though 
still a lever of the first kind, a le.N^ weight will 
.suspend a gu.iti'i. 'I'iims if the pulley, as in fig. 
‘I, have (lithont goiges, liimI tlie weiglit II. of six 
ounces Ik; hung at the di-Nlance of om; inch from 
the fob run’, f, and the weight S of three oiim cs 
be hung at tin* diNtanro of two im.hes Iroin the 
s.une centre, tin* two weigher 11 and S, tlioiigli 
in the proportion of two to one, will balance 
each other. If the weight S were only two ounces 
it would produce the saiiH* (Heel up<»n 11, pro- 
vided its distance from the fulcrum wa re propor- 
tioned to the dimimiiion of its wciglil, that is, if 
it were tlnee linn s as far from the eentia* c as 11. 

We have now to slunv that tlie moveable pul- 
ley acts like a hotrof tin* second order. l.t:L 
tin* movralile pulley A, tig. 2, be lixt-d to th(* 
weight, with whieli it riNis and falls. In com- 
paring It With tlie li'Ver alluded to, the fuK rum 
must be considered as at D: the waiglil acts 
upon tlu* Centro c, by nn .ms of the neck c // ; 
tin* power is apjdied at A ; and the llni' A I) will 
ie])n s(.‘iit the levi r. 'Tlie ]n)W« r, lluM(‘t’ore, is 
twice as far fioin the Inlcinm as the weight, and 
the effect in both ca>i s is alike, \iz. llic propor- 
tion between llie ])ower and the weight, in oidir 
to balance cncli other, must l»e as one to two. U. 
is evident, ihercfore, that the use ol this pulley 
doubles the powir, and tliat a man may raise 
iwiee.as much by it as by Ids strdigth ah*iie. 
Or, asvariity in illustration will soim.'liincs ( atch 
the attenli"!]", ami f-iniliarist* a subject to some 
who.se ideasof it would not otherwise he distinct, 
the action of this pnlh y may be viewed in a light 
somewhat diHueiit from the above. I'very 
moveable jnilley may be consideo d as hanging 
by two rojies (‘(jually stretched, ami which nmsl 
c .nstKpieiitly bear ecjual parts of tlie weight ; the 
rojio 1) K heing made fast at K, hall the wciglit 
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is susUiinptl by it, and ilic otlipr j'lart of the rope, 
io which llip power is applied, ha^ only tlie oilier 
half of the weight to support; c<)nse‘|ueiitly the 
advantage gained is as two to one. 

When, as in tig. 5, tlie upper and fixed block 
or pulley-frame, contains two pulleys, which only 
turn upon their axes, and the lower moveable 
id.oek contains also two, wliich not only Inrn on 
their axes but rise witli the weight W, the advan- 
tag*' gained is as four to one; for each lower 
]Mdley will be acU;d upon by an equal part of 
the weight ; and, because cadi pulley that moves 
witli the weight diminishes oiu>half the jiower 
necessary to keep the weight in I'quilibrium, the 
pow er by wliicli \V may be susiained will be equal 

lialf the weiglit divi<led by the number of lower 
pulleys; tliat is, as twice the number of tlie lower 
or Tuovealilo jmlleys is to one, so is the weiglit 
sus[)en<]ed to the jjower 

Hut if the extremity A, fig. b, bo lixed to the 
lower block, it will sustain half as much asa pul- 
ley ; conseipuMitly here the lule w ill he, As twiei* 
the number of movealile pulleys, adding nnily, 
is to one, so is the w'eighl t<i the puw» r. 'fii 
prevent the rojios a and /» IVoin mbbuig ajainsl 
each other, the upper lixi d pulh'V n.ay liavr* a 
double gorge, d'he pulley <hn's not lielong to 
the .system of pulli‘>s, it is nieri.ly used in ihr- 
j>l:ite, to separate from the rojies, and show more 
distinctly tlie powm- 1*. 

If, instead of one rope going round all the 
moveable pulleys, the rope lit loujing to each of 
them be made fast .it the top, a^. m tig. 7, a <lit-- 
fereiit proporlioii bflwi cn tlie powt r ami llie 
■w(?ight will take jihiee. Here it is lAuh iit that 
eaeli ]iulley doubh's tlu* povvei ■ thus, if liM-re aie 
two pulleys, tliepowerwdl sustain four limes its 
own force or weight ; if three pulleys, eight limos 
its own weight; if four jmlleNS, sixteen times its 
own weight, as in th (2 figure win re the weight 
\\\ of sixteen ouneos, is supported by th(‘ power 
1*, of only Olio onnee. 'I'his arrangement of 
pulleys takes up niueli room, raises the weight 
very slowly, and is not eonvetiieui to lit up. It 
is theieforo seldom used, notwithstanding the 
groat power gained. 

The large space occupied liy pulleys, when 
arranged umler each other, is an iuconvmiienee 
that would often reudiT tliem useless, and sueh 
an arrangement would increase tlie liability to 
cntanglemeul, ])arlicuhirlv on sliiplioard ; it is 
llierefore common to p!a. - all the pulli-ys in 
e.ieh block on tiio .saie'- [• H by the side of 
each other. Tlie ad', md the r de for the 

]iower are the s.imc herr as iii tig..'). Julius 
kirnl of taekh- tlie roprs ar- not exactly parallel, 
,i direction which shonld 'oe jjreseiaed a': nnicha^ 
pOiJsible , !ait ihe d hat is not very considerahh*. 

The \i- : oi) of ih. parallel dit ection of the ropes 
being betli.r iliaii -.n ohlique oi-r- is, ih^t less 
power is required to osiam the sarm: weight; 
and in proportion to ihe obinjuity of the rojies 
mnst be the increase of the ; ower. When there 
a :e many pulleys m the .same block, au<l the end 
Oi the rope to wliitb O/e power i.s iqipbed termi- 
i.ati .s over one of ine outside pulleys, that pulley 
always endeavour; to get into a line with tlie 
centre af suiipeiiaa n or middle of the moveable 
pulleys, from wliich.tl e weight hang.s. In con- 


sequence of this, the friulioii of the jniUt.,,) 
against the sides of the block is so great in 
sometinu's to equal the power. Hence the uiuU 
tiplicalion of pulleys thus used soon ceases u, 
be advantageous; they are .seldom efi’ective if 
their number exceeds three or four. 

IMr. Smeaton, for this reason, invented a sys- 
tem of pulleys arranged in two rows in each 
block, one larger and the other smaller; the forcL^ 
being applieil in the middle, the rope pa.sscs oii 
the larger pulleys till it arrive.-; at tlie last, tin.,, 
returns through the whole of the smaller series 
to the opposite side, and comes back ag.ain outli,* 
larger, to be finally attached in the middle. 

Hy a reference to lig. b it will be seen tliai 
Mr. Smeaton’s blocks give a force of twenty i,, 
OIK', the rope being ajqilied in tlie midflle of tin- 
outer si rirs,and following the order of the fi‘^uri> 
Aom one to twenty-one. 

:Mr. .bune.s \\ Iiite, with a view’ to ii'inove tlie 
imj»erfectioiis in the pulley, and to avoid hiLeml 
frictio.i, ohtaiiu da p;.iteut for a system of piill< 
formnl as in lig. 0. Ihieh hloek, iiiste;id of euu- 
tuining sep.ioite shieves, consists of a seiies nf 
shievcN luiiu'd out of one solid piece, but varyin.’ 
in m arithmolii. ;d [)ro[)orlion ; so that e;i( li 
.serios, win n \it'\\ed in jnoiile, or soition, aji- 
p(;ir'' iiko so iminy grooves enl on the Miihu'e of 
a very <»btus(* cone. Supposing lli.il i ,u’li curie* 
(smt.iiiis SIX giooM-s, this will admit of twcUu 
suspending lines as in the li.pire, and, admitting 
<Mcii e»f these gn^fU’cs to lie sepiirate ^hie^ es t.f 
i qual di.imeti'r, as in common blocks, tlnm, siiec 
there ;ue twidve lines, m order to luing the Iwn 
blocks together, as much line nni^t pass ovi r tin 
iippenmest pulley as is iqual to twelve liiiu'.' 
tlioir disi.ineo asunder ; but, from msjH etiuii ul 
tbe figure, it is evident that the s.-eoiid pulley 
ciiniiot receive the full (piantilv of lino hy as imu’li 
as is e«pi;d to the distance betwi.xtit lUid the fust. 
In like manner the third jmlley ree- i\es h '-stliaii 
the hist, hy as much as is tile ilist.iiui- helwt-'-'ii 
llie lir.st and third, and so on to dn hist, «lii(.li 
receives onlv oiu*-t wcdflh of the. whole; foi lln^ 
rei'cives its .share ul lim‘, ft, from a fixed p'-iiil ni 
the upper frame, wliieli gi\i‘S it nodiiii.’', '\hilo 
all the utlieis ri’ceive tlie line, partly by tiiiiiiii'.: 
to meet it, mid jiiirlly by tl:»' line coming loiiM'it 
tlu'in. The ouleniiost pulley would llieii'lui'' 
111 . ike twelvi’ revolutions, while tle.twlah n- 
e«-i\ed the line, ti, would m ike but and tiii- 
iiiteimeliati; lines and veloeilies would ho i 
senes of arithmetical prujiortmual.s, ofwliieli,i‘ 
tlie tirst iiumher were one, the last winiUl ah' .nr? 
beecpial tolhe wlnde mimber of terms : ilfallov's 
tiierefore, that if the iliainetiirs of cerliiiu groov*-'* 
ill the same snhst ince be exactly adapter to lu 
above series (tin.* line itjiclf being supposed in- 
capable of slrelcbing, and of no inaguimde), t '< 
ncci;ssity of irsiiig sever d detached shioves 'J* 
each frame or lilock will be obviateil, ami, w' ‘ 
that, most of the inconveniences to whic i 
pulley, a.s cointnonly constructed, is bab e. 
prai lice the grooves cannot, however, lie in 
arithmetical jiroporlion ; ibr the 
rope employed must botlcduclcd from eac 
without whicli the smaller grtioves, to whic ij 
diameter may bear a large proportion, ^ .j, 
too large, and would introduce worse * c 
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'lan this improved construction tends to obviate. 

IVIr, (.>arnoU ])roposed remf)vin(T the friction 
ateiidant upon pulleys, by placing a number of 
;jnull friction wheels, or rollers, round the hole 
II each shicve, so that the central pin, instead of 
vassiug through a mere hole in the shievo, would 
,ass between these; rollers. This was, liowever, 
lut only found very expensive, hut was liable to 
M't out of order when gre.-at weights were raised, 
jiiil coiistMiueully it lias nevi-r heiMi much used. 

very consideraiile improvemeut was matle in 
[lie pulley by iiieut. Shuklhuin, wlio adopts the 
noiiioal form of ]\lr. White, but uses a ilouble 
I'one placet! base to base, but in one piece ; ami 
hy thus using but one compound shieve, with an 
axis fixed to itself, two large frictioii-whetils can 
lit! and are sufiiciont for each block. 

The rope is so reeved or jiassed through these 
liioi'ks as to end in tlie centre; eonsequiaitly the 
inelion is not only greatly diininished, but like- 
wise all tendency to run to om; side ; luit as a 
iloiihle series of ropes must b(* usnl, proceeding 
iV-tin the outsides towards l!ie centn* of the 
lilocks, and the pull is tnade by two ropes in- 
stcail of one (of ooiiise of smaller diimai-sions 
I’laa those geiierally usial), lliere may peTiia[)sbo 
in'irc danger of cntangleiueut lluui with common 
Mocks. 

A plmu' snpnjii 'us iiu llned to llie h.ori/.on is 
aiiotlier mechanical jiower ; it:, use being to r.ii>c 
’/.eights from one* level to another, by the appli- 
cation of niui;h less force llian 'vould be neee>- 
v,iry to raise them perpeiuliculaily. Thus, in 
lig. 10, .A fi represents a plam* im lined to the 
lioiizontal plane where, if the Wid-ht 1.) be 

rolled upwards from A to 11, llie hace iK.ce>s.iry 
Ihr the juiijiose will be touml to be inucli le>s 
than that wliieh would la; reiiuired to r.use it di- 
lectly and perpendicularly finm (‘ t > lb 

In this c.»se the eilec.t which ii )tr<iduced (x>n- 
j-ists in the r.U'«)ng of the weight from the level of 
AC to the level v)f A 11; but, to ellect this, the 
I'ovver must have im>veil fioiii A to 11; fur the 
1 ower acts in that direetioii, whilst the we*igbl or 
iravitv of the Viody acts in lliO diret lion of tin' 
!'i rucndiciilar (' B; tin refuie, the vidoeity of the 
iglit in tiiis engine lieiiig to the velocity of the 
j-oufr as tin; perpeinlicular height B(.' of tin* 
j l.nie is to its length All, the npiilibrimu taki-s 
l-lace when the weight is to tin* power as tin* 
h'ligth of the ])lane is to its pcrpemlieular height. 

d’liis property may bo cU;arly shown by tin* 
-I "llowing experinieiits : — Let A B, fig. 11, bo a 
plane moveable ujnui tlie liori/.onlal plane A(-; 
'iz. so as to admit of its being placi.'d at any re- 
paired angle of iiiciination, wliicli is ea'»ily ac- 
< "niplished by means of a binge at A, and a prop 
"^'tween the two planes. The upper part of the 
plane must be funiislied with a pulley 11, over 
uliidi a string may tasily run. Lettlio cylimlri- 
cal weight, 1), be nmde to turn upon slemier j>ins 
the fraiTu' F, jn which the hook c is fastent'd 
I'ltij a .sl' ing cU II, whioli, passing over the pul- 
B, holds the W(?ight K .sus^ieniled at its oilier 
‘ xtremity. The pulley should be so situated that 
i-io rope c B may be parallel to the plam?. 

Hus plane may In fixed at any angle of iiicli- 
ion, and it will always be i'ouml, lluil if thi; 
'•vighl of the body K be to the weight of the body 


1), together with that of its frame F, as the per- 
pendicular height r II of the plane is to its length 
A II, the power K will just .support the cylinder 
1), with its frame F upon the plane, andlhelea.st 
touch of a finger will cause tlte cylinder J) to as- 
cend or descend ; the counterpoise or power F 
moving at the same time the contrary way. 

It is evident that the sm.aller the angle of iii- 
ebnatiou is, the less force is required to draw uj> 
the weight 1); and of course, when the angle of 
inclination vanishes or becomes notliing, the 
least force will be sufliciiMit to move the body ; 
tlial is, when tin; plane A 11 becomes parallel to 
tlie horizon, or upon a horizontal jilane, the 
heaviest body might be moved with the least 
povver, were it not for the friction, which is oc- 
casi«)iied by the irregularity of the contiguous 
surf. ices, {kc. 

If thn-e indined planes be formed at different 
angles to tin* plane of the horizon, and as many 
earriage.s conneelcd liy threads, with weights 
]):ls^ing over a similar number of pulleys at top. 

It will be fiuiid tliat the carriage supported hy 
tlie central plane will arrivt; ffrst at top; tliough, 
to produei* this effect, the middle ])lane ninsl 
tas IS n-pre.^ented in tig. 12) be twice as long as 
it is high. 

A refeimcc to this rircumslitiee will serve to 
(xplaiii upon what principle the late Air Rennie 
was enabh-d to eon^tniet .m edifu:e, whieli, like 
the bghtiioiise of Snieaton, appears formed to 
re.'iist cvi-ry altaek ol I'he warring elements. 

Tins great n.ition.il work con-isls of a mass of 
sunken stones tinow n pro!nis(:nou,sly into l!ie wafer, 
le.iving t'lUMii to liiid tiieir own b.ise, whicli imi^l 
ol eour-e I'o eoii^idt. 1 aid y evteiided, in most 
c.5>es gra In.iliy narr iwing from about 200 feel 
I') an ap x (»f tiurty fi i t. 

A ti\ed inelnie.l plane is often of use in a-^sisl- 
ing tlw i’U valion of great weights, by means of 
otlier niaehiiiery . It is Mi',)po>eil that in all the 
cdiliees of remote anliqniiy, wlw rc great imi'^es 
of stoiie wa n' enqilovi-l, as in the pUMinnls of 
J'Mpvt, and the l>ni,dK’al tenqdes '.»f this cu'mtry, 
these v.ist Mocks weie eicvatetl on iiKiin..d 
jil.iiu:.s of carih, or of s..alToldlng, with the as- 
sist. nice also of levers and rollers. Imlnif. ! 
p-laiies are fiaapuntly ii'scd for drawing boats oni 
of one ean d into anotlav; and s.onntim. s tlie 
loi al ciici:;iistaiK os are ‘'Ueh that tliis m.iy be 
done x\ith ’great eonveiiieoce, merely hy allowing 
a i)oal to desceii'l, and turn the axis whieh raiM. s 
an empty one. An exaivqde of tins m.i\ besi en, 
on a large sisile, in tlie iluke of Ibidgewater s 
canal. Tliis canal is extended, above gr arnl, 
f»)r forty nnh’s on one level; an niider'groun.i 
navigaln>n, twelve miles long, joins it at W orslev, 
lisulingto the coal ni.ius under NValkdcn AIooi. 
At a height of tliirlv-live \ards and a half above 
this is aiioilitT subterraneous portion, iKMrly mx 
miles in length, 'riic connexion between the.M* 
levcN is forim d by an inelnied plane; the boats 
are let tlown loaileii, and proceed three miles 
along the lumiel into tlie open canal. The in- 
clined plane is lixed m a stratum of stone, 
winch foitunately has the inu.'-t eligible indiiialiou 
of one m four, ami is thirty-three yards in thick nes<, 
affording the most advantageous means of ffxing 
(.very part of the machinery with perfect secuvitv. 
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Tlie whole lengtli of the plane is 151 yards, be- 
f ides a lock of eighteen jards at the upper end. 

inclined planes are also universally employed 
for facilitating the ascent of heights, by men or 
by animals; they may either bo uniform, as roads, 
or the general inclination of the surface may be 
superseded by the formation of sejiarate steps or 
stairs. Tlie inclination of the surface may be 
governed by the proportion of tlie strength of the 
animal to its weight, the force requireil to sup- 
port any weight on a plane being to the whole 
weight as the height of the plane to its lengtli ; 
and, if the plane be a little less inclineil than tlie 
rxact eqiiilibrinm woiihl require, tlie animal will 
be able to acquire a sufficient velocity at first to 
carry it easily uji the ascent with a motion nearly 
(spiable. The strength of a laborer may be ad- 
vantageously employed in ascending a given 
lieiglit by a llighlof strqis, and placing liimself on 
a stage which may raise a weiglit by its descent; 
hut it appears that the force of other animals is 
less calculated for exertions of this kind. 

A wedge is a solid figure, which is called in 
geometry a triangular prism. Its two emls arc 
equal and simdar triangles, and its three sides 
arc rectangular parallelograms, 'fhis figure is 
represented in figs. 13 ami 14. 

The wedg(! is very generally used in cleaving 
limber, in wliicli case its edge is introduced into 
n cleft already made to receive it, ami it is urged 
at the back by ])ercussi(n». The friction of die 
faces of the wedge with the timber ought to be 
suflicierit to prevent its r(?coil. 

The wedge may be considered ns formed by two 
inclined planes, placed l^ase l(jbase, their altitudes 
forming the back of the wedge. The power, being 
generally applied perpemlieularly to tlie back, 
will be parrallel to the common base. Hut it is 
a more difHcidt nialter t<.) say in what direction 
die re.sistaiice is to be considered as acting against 
the face of the wedge. 

In the tlifory cif the wedge there are intro- 
duced so many conditions, which are jicrfcclly 
inapplicable in practice, so many uratuitous as- 
sumptions and suppositions so inconsistent with 
practical truth, that the wlioh? doctrine has little 
or no value. 

One of die circumstances which creates the 
greatest difhcully, in the llieory of the wedge, 
is tlie very helcrogenenus naliirc of the rirsistanee, 
and the force or yiowcr by wliicli it is overcome. 

3'he resi.staiice i.s generally tliat modifiralioii 
of force called pressure, 'fhe power, wliicli is 
opposed to this rHsi'.tan. e !s comnn'nly that 
species of action called |M.’-us.sion. Tlic.se are 
modifications of force so totally difi’erent as not 
even to admit of coinyu rison. It has bieii 
genera Ily tlujiight that iheie is no blow or im- 
pact, liowfver slight, which will not overcome a 
piessurf, .1 ^e»i^^^^.'■e however great. I’rom 
which it would seem to follow, that an infinitely 
small impact is equivah i.t to ai* infinitely great 
pressure. He this as it may, however, the great 
difference between these modifications of force 
is sufficiently evidc ni to demonstrate the total 
impo'! ibility of esvddishing the condition of 
equilibrium of a machine in which the weight 
oc resistance is a force of the one, and the power 
ia a f*.»rce of the other species. 


Nothing, therefore, can more plainly demon- 
strate the inutility of tlie theory of the wetli;e 
than that, in this theory, the power is sujiposed 
to be a pressure exerted on the back of the 
wedge, which is supposed to be capable of 
balancing the effect of the resistance in produc- 
ing the recoil of the wedge. In all eases, where 
the wedge is practically used, the friction of its 
faces with the resisting substance is sudicient to 
prevent the recoil ; so dial, strictly speaking, no 
force wliatever is necessary to sustain the machine 
in equilibrium, and to move it pressure is never 
resorteil to, inasmuch as the slightest percussion 
is far more effective. 

The only general theoretical principle respect- 
ing the wedge which obtains always in practice 
is, that its power is increased by diminishing 
the angle. 

Ail cutting instruments, as knives, swords 
hatehets, chi.sels, planes, &c., arc wedges. In 
these cases the harder, in general, the substance 
to he divided is, the greater will be the aiigli* 
of the wedge. Thus, chisels for eiiUing soft 
woods are sharper than those u.sed for the hanlur 
species, and these, again, are sharper dian chisels 
used for euUing metals. 

The sernv is the last mechanical power to he 
noticed; it is composed of two parts, one of 
which IS called the screw, and consists of a 
spiral protuberance, called the thread, which is 
wound or wrapt roiiml a cylinder; and the other, 
culled the nut, is perforated to the dimensions i f 
tlic cylinder, and in the internal cavity is cut n 
spiral groove, mlapled to receive tin* thread. 

Let ADG L, plate III., tig. 1, represent :i 
cylinder, and A HC any flexible substance of a 
thickness ultogellier inconsiderable or evanescciit. 
Siq)po.se AlU.! lo be a triangle, having a riiilil 
angle at A, and one of the legs AH, coiitiiinm- 
the right angle, to bo applied to tim cyliinlci in 
a line parallel to its axis. Iniagiiie, now, ilic 
cylinder to turn on its axis so lliat the triangl.: 
AHC m.iy be rolled or wrapped close oii iis 
surface. Tlie lines HC, and all otlu rs, as IK, 
LH, parallel lo it, will tlicn be contiguous to, or 
coincideiil wilb, tlie peripheries of circles whose 
yilanes are all at right angh;s to the axis, anil 
consef|uently parallel to each other. Hut tiie 
line v\(.^ will become a curve Af^i^M 
NO \\ &c., which i.s called a helix. This cunt* 
will always, or in every part, proceed from oiiu 
to\vard.s the other end of the cylinder it enwraps, 
and will make equal angles with the gciieratiii|g 
circle of the cylindtT. Lor any one of tliisf 
angles, a/fi, will be produced by the application 
of another angle A K 1, always equal to tin; 
angle AC H. 

Suppose the cylinder A DOE to he pernen- 
dieiilar to the horizon, the lines HC and if* 
])arallels, together witli all their corre.sponocMit 
circles on the cylinder, will then become hori- 
zontal. Let the line AC now represent an m- 
< lmed plane, whose height is AB, and the nc jx 
being of the same length and height, and ^ 
inclined to the horizon throughout, will notuJ- 
fer in mechanical effect from the inclined plauf- 
That is to say, the tendency of a weight 
on the inclined plane will be exactly the sa 
as on the helix. 
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Let A. L be the perpendicular distance between 
two adjacent threads. Draw the horizuntal line 
LR intersecting AC in 11. Then LR will be 
equal to the circumfeience of the cylinder, ami 
A.R will be equal to one revolution of tlie lielix. 
But A R represents an inclined plane, e<pii valent 
in power to the helix. livery helix, therefore, is 
equivalent in power to an inclined plane whose 
length is equal to one revolution of the helix, 
und height equal to the distance between two 
suljacent threads measured by a line parallel to 
lilt axis of the cylinder contained within the 
helix. 

If the horizontal thickness of the nut be dis- 
regarded, it will not dilTcr from a weight to be 
sustained on tlie helical plane. Consetpiently it 
will he ktqit in eciuilibrio by a horizontal force, 
which is to that of the weight as the perpendicu- 
lur distance between two adjacent threads is to 
the circumference of the cylinder. Or, if the 
power be a)q)lied in the diroeliori of the threads 
of the screw, the equilibrium will be had when the 
power is to the weight as the perpendicular dis- 
tance between the two adjacent threads is to the 
lt‘ni;lli of one thread of the screw. 

lint tliere arc few, if any, instances vvheru the 
sco’W is used without the Ic’ver. If an arm I'.F, 
li; 4 . ‘2, be applied to move the nut, the weight 
and the power may be considered as acting 
upon a lever, wfiose fulcrum is at the axis of the 
cyliiuler. And, therefore, the proportions last 
ionnd must be com[)ounded with the ratio of the 
seini-diaineter of the cylinder to the distance of 
K from the axis of motion. 

It fro(juently happens that tlie lever, by which 
tlio power acts, is attached to the nut, and tin* 
"crew is capable only of a longitudinal motion. 
Tims in the pre.ss represented in fig. 3, the 
hiKird C, moveable between the sides of the 
flame, is urged by the screw Cll, capable of 
iimving directly upwards or downwards, but not 
of revolving, 'flie nut F is workc<l by the lever 
DK. Fvery complete revolution of the nut 
ni'ics the screw iqiwards through a S[)ace equal 
lo tlie distance between two contiguous threads. 

The proportion of the weight to the power, or 
'he mechanical efficacy of tlie screw, depends on 
the jiroportion of the circumference described by 
tlie ])ower, to the distance between twii contigu- 
ous threads. Hence it is evident that the elli- 
ciicy of the screws may be increased, tnther by 
increasing tlie length of the lever by which the 
]>owcr acts, or by diminishing the distance bc- 
tw{?c?n the threads. To both of these, there are, 
however, practie.d limits. * 

It the leverage of the power be very much 
increased, the })ower will work through an in- 
conveniently great space, and the machine will 
hecotne unwieldy. If, on the other haml, the 
Hircail of the screw be made very small and fine. 
It will bo torn off by a great resistance in passing 
through the nut. 

'Ihese inconveniences have been obviated by a 
contrivance of Mr. Hunter, the surgeon, which, 
. 'vhile it preserves all the requisite strength and 
' ompactness in the machine, gives it an almost 
^nihmiled degree of loechanical efficacy. 

. A. perspective di-aN«ing of this contrivance is 
iu fig. 4, E R is a strong frame in which 
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a board D moves, so that wlieii it is forced 
towards the bottom, it will exert a pressure on 
any substance placed between it and the bottom. 
To this moveable board I) is attached a cylinder 
H, on which the thread of a screw is raiseil. C 
is a fixe<l nut through which a screw A plays. 
The screw A is :i hollow cylinder, the interior of 
which is a nut adapted to receive the screw B. 
VVlien the screw A is turned once round it ad- 
vances through the nut C, through a space equal 
to the distance between two contiguous threads ; 
so that, if the screw B were not supposed to 
act, tlie board 1) would advance towards the 
bottom, through a distance equal to the ilistance 
between the tli reads of the screw A. But, while 
-he screw A advances through the nut C by its 
revolution, the very same cause makes the screw 
B move tow'urds (J tlirough a space ei[ual to the 
distance between two contiguous threads of B; 
or, by turning A, the nut contained in the inner 
concave surface of A is turned upon the screw 
B. Now, if tlie tlirc-ads of the two screws A and 
B were ])crrectly (.‘qual, the effect of these two 
motions would be, tliat the board D would re- 
tain its position, inasmuch as the effect of one 
screw, in moving it downwards, would bo exactly 
equal to the elfect of the other screw in moving 
it upwards. 

But, if we suppose the interval between the 
threads of the screw B to be somewhat less than 
the interval between tlie threads of the screw A, 
the effect will be diireieiit. In this case, one re- 
volution will move the screw A downwards, 
through a space equal to the interval between its 
threads, w hile the screw li will he moved within 
llie screw A and upwards through a space equal 
to the interval between its threads. The cum- 
bim-d effect will be, that tlie screw B, and the 
board C to which it is attached, will be moved 
downwards tlirougli a space equal to the dif- 
t'ereiicc of tlie distances between the threads of 
the two screws. 

Tims, if tlie screw A liave twenty threads in an 
inch, and the screw U have twenty-one; in one 
revolution, A is moved dowinvards through 
the twentieth of an inch. Suppo>e that the nut 
A did not, in this motion, turn ou l>, it is plain, 
then, that B and the board (' would be moved 
down throuuh the one-lwentielh ol an inch. 
Sujjpose, ihcMi, lliat tin? screw II was turned 
round once within the nut A, tlie screw li and 
the board C would be raiseil ihmugli the j'^st of 
ail inch. Us position would llien be below its 
original position by the t xecss of of an inch 
ab«)ve jiSt of an inch ; that is, hy ^Jnth of an inch. 

To reader the ex[>lanation cleariT, we have 
here supposed things to happen in succession, 
which really happen together, llic same mo- 
tion whieh advanees the screw' A downwards 
draws the screw II upwanls ; but the tmal ef- 
feel is llu‘ same as if these two motions took 
place in succession. 

It is plain, UuTefore, tliat the effect of this 
machine is the same as that of a simple screw 
in whii'h the dislaueo between the threads is 
e<|ual to the ditfertuice of the distances between 
the threads of the two screws A and B; and, 
therefore, that the ratio of the power to the 
weight is the difference between the distances of 
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the threads of tlie two screws to the <;irciunfcr- 
enee described by the ^>ower. 

The mechnnirirl efficacy is, therefore, increased 
by diniiuishinii; the differeiKe of the distance 
between the threads of tlte screws. If the cir- 
cumference described by tlie power be twenty 
inches, and one screw liave twi'nty tlireads to an 
inch, atid thp otlier twenty-one, the power will 
be to the weii^ht as tlie difrcn-nce between ami 
ii* or ijo to twenty, or as I to 8400. If, how- 
ever, one screw have thirty threads, and the other 
ihirly-oiie to an inch, then the power is to the 
weight as tin? difference between 3^ and r*j, or 
to IwcMity, or as t to 18,000. 

Tlie threads of each screw maybe consirncted 
of any size and strength which maybe rcMiuirod, 
and yet so very nearly equal that any <legreo of 
power may be imparled to the mai^hine. Tims, 
by llie preceding investigation, it appears tliat 
two screws, eonslriieti.d vviili tliirty uiul thirty- 
one threads in a foot, are eqnivah iit to a single 
screw with 030 threads in a fool. 

A inaeiiine for showing the force or power of 
the screw may be contrivcfl in the following 
manner. l.et tlic wheel tig. 5, have ;i screw 
on its axis, working in the teetli of the wlnrel I), 
which suppose to be forty-eight in number. It 
IS plain lliat for every time the wheel aiul 
screw are turned round hy the winch A, the 
wheel J) will be moved one tooth by the screw'; 
and, therefore, in forty-eiglit revolutions of tlie 
winch, the wheel I ) will be turncid once roumi. 
Then, if the circurnrcrencc of u circle, described 
by the handle of the winch A, he equ.d to tin* 
circumfercuct! of a groove loiind the wheel 
the velocity of the handle will he forty-eight 
limes as great as the vi;loeiiy oi any giv^ai point 
in the groove. l..'on^e(pi( ntly, if a line (i goes 
round the groove, and has a weight of forly- 
eiglit pounds liung to it, a power etpial to oik? 
]>ound at tlu; handle will balance and support 
the weight. 'I’o prove this by experiment, Icl 
the circnmfc'renco of the grooves of the wlieels 
t- and D he equal to one anollu>r; and then if 
a. weight H, of one pound, he suspendeil hy a 
line going round the groo\e <if the wjicel C, it 
will balance a weiglit of forly-eiglit pounds bang- 
ing by the lim^ (_» ; and a small addition to ihe 
weight II will cause it. to descend, and so raise 
np the other weight. 

If a line < /, instead of going lound the groove 
of the wheel 1), goes round its axle .1, tlie power 
of the tnacliine will be as much increased as 
the circumference of ih« » 'ove exceeds tlu- 
circumference of the axle ; \diicli, supp<ising it 
to be six timt's, tlicn one pound at 11 will ba- 
lance six times forty-eight, or 288 ponmls, hung 
to the lino on tlie axle : onl hence the power or 
.idvantagi' of this machine wall be as 288 to 1. 
Tliat is U' - .ly, a m -u, wlio by his natural strength 
could lift one cwl., wdl be .ibie to rai.se 288 
<’wts. by this engine. If a system of pulleys 
were applied to the cord 11, the power would be 
i IK reused to an amazing degree. >Vl)en a .screw 
act> in a wheel in I'nis manner, it is called an 
(Mullet ; screw. 

When it i$ not employed in turning a wheel, 
it consists of two naiU; the tirst is called the 
male, or outside screw, being cut in such a man- 


ner, as to have a prominent part going round 
the cylinder in a spiral nvanner; winch um 
inineiit part is called the thread of the screw' 
the other part, which is called the female, or in.! 
side screw, is a solid body, containing a hollow 
cylinder, whose concave surface is cut in tin. 
same inantior as the convex surface of the uia|y 
screw, so that tlie prominent parts of the one 
may fit the concave parts of the other. 

I'he very slow motion which may b(.* imparted 
to a screw, hy a very considerable motion in the 
power, renders it an instrument peculiarly well 
adapted to the measurement of very minute 
spaces. The manner of applying it to this pur- 
pose is easily explained. Suppose that a screw 
is Cut so as to liave fifty threads in an inch, and 
that round its head is placed a graduated circle 
on which an index attached to tlie screw plays. 
In one revolution of the .screw its points, or any 
thing inovetl by its point, is moved through a 
space e(jual to the liftieth part of an inch. The 
circle uii which the index plays may he easily 
divided into 100 equal ])arts, and it follows that 
the imitioii of tlie index through one of these 
parts corresponds to part of a complete revo- 
iuli<m : since, in a complete revolution, the screw 
move.s througli the fiflietli part of un inch, it fol- 
lows that, wIkmi the index moves over one divi- 
sion of the ciiclc, the screw move.s through tlie 
/iOOOtli jiart of an inch. 

A si'n \v eonsirucled for this purpose i.s calleil 
a inicronK ti’i* serew : it is used with great effect 
in astronomical in.slrumciits, where very niinuti? 
portions of degrees or divisions on graduaU!'! 
instnmionts are to lu? ascertaiueil. 'The limit of 
acimr.icy of any diviiled instrument a<lapteil lor 
me.isnring .spaces or distanei's is prirn.n'il\ ilie 
m.ignitudv: of tlie sm.ilU'st division on it. If it 
he. n'quire<l to <lelcrmino the disimn'e from aiiv 
given division to a jioint which is placed .somo- 
wiiere b«'tween two divisions, it is easy to coii- 
clnde that the distance sought is jneatt r th.tn a 
certain mimher of division.s, and less than :i 
nnmher greater than tliat by »)ne. Ihit 1 m>vv 
mueli greater than the one, or less than tliii otlur 
tin? mere graduation of the instrument dnc' n"t 
imlicalo. Now, sujiposc tluit a inicromel'r 
serew is placed on the inslniment, .ts length 
being parallel to the graduated fac(', and liiat the 
point of lh(^ .screw, or ratlier a wire wiurli i'* 
ino\a;d by iIh; ])oint of the serew, is bronuhl 
exactly opposite to one of those divisions lietweeii 
which the point, whose exact position is to he 
deteiiiiiiied, lies. If the screw be turned until 
tlu* Wire is moved by its point from coincideiiie 
witli the adjacent division till it coincides with 
the point, the numlicr of turns of the screw, and 
parts of a turn, will indicate exactly the dis- 
tance of the point from the adjacent division. 

IMr. Watt’s screw-wrench is a kind of levcr- 
•, ic(', and is a convenient tool for securing and 
loosening sfluare-hcaded screws, and for olla*r 
similar purposes. The moveable cap of the m- 
.-truuHMit is secured at any required distant e 
from the fixed one, sometimes by means of a 
serew, and sometime.s by means of a shmt 
wedg(? driven in at the ba.se of the .sliding har. 
'I'o both these methods, however, as usually aj’' 
• plied, there arc objectious arising from the 
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bility of former to be injured, and of the 
latter to give way under the great strain which 
IS sometimes put upon the instrument. 

Mr. Watt’s wrench is represented in fig. 6; 
a is the fixed bar terminated by the fixed chap /i, 
jjj is an iron case enclosing and fixed firmly on 
tlie bar ii to pass through, and secured to the 
sliding bar ll. It will be observed that the 
lower end of this bar is cut oif very obli(jucly, 
so as to form a long low wedge ; vi n is a low 
wedge, still longer llian that just described. 

In order to make use of the instrument, the 
wedge nut is to be withdrawn, the chap k is to be 
moved on the bar i i, till the screw head, or other 
object to be acted on, is closely ernbraccil be- 
tween the two chaps; the moveable wedge is 
then to be inserted point foremost, and is to be 
driven home by a light blow or two of a liaiii- 
mor, or may be forced in sufficiently oven by 
kind. 

The long line of bearing that the tw’o wedges 
have on each other renders it impossible that 
tlicy slionld give way, wiiile, at the same time, a 
very moderate blow on tlie point of tite move- 
able wedge will be sufficient to (lisengage it. 

It is by no means absolutely necessary to 
take out the moveable wedge previous to aiU 
justing the instrument; all that is required 
lieing that iht sliding bur 1 1 should move 
easily. 

It will therefore be found convenient to drill 
a hole thougl» the point of the wedge at ;/j, and 
insert a small pin in order to prevent the wedge 
iVoin slipping out of the case / /, and being lost. 

We cannot belter illustrate the practical t.fVed.s 
produced by the mechanical powers than by re- 
fer ■ ^ 

liicliard l.ovell Kdgeworth, esq,, and wfiieii was 
]nil)lishi‘d in the Scientific Oa/ette, ctlited by 
Mr. Partington. It is thus described by its in- 
genious inventor : — 

We do not mean to und(?rvalue either tin' 
application of strict demonstration to problems 
ill mechanics, or the exhibition of the most ae- 
cuiate machinery in philosophical lectures; but 
we wish to point out a inetliod of giving a 
general notion of tlie mechanical powers to our 
renders, which sliall be immediately obvious to 
dieir cmnprehcnsioii, and which may serve as a 
Mire foundation for future improvement. When 
a person perceives the efi'ect of his own bodily 
exertions with diilcrent engines, and when he 
can comjiare, in a rough manner, their relative 
advantages, lie is not ilisposed to nject their as- 
Mslance, or to expect more than is reasonable 
from their application. Tlie young theorist in 
incchauics thinks he can produce a perpetual 
motion, but if he has been accustomed to refer 
fivtho plain dictates of common sense and expe- 
rience, on this, .^s well as on every other subject, 
•It* will not easily ho led astray by sucli visionary 
tlicorics. 

. 1^ biing the sense of feeling to our assistance 
y* ^^jdng the uses of the mechanic powers, the 
ollowitig apparatus was coustructea, to which 
we hayt? given the name of panorganon. 

•t is composed of two principal parts; a 
rame to contain the moving machinery, and a 
''itpstan, or windlass, which is erected on a sil| 
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or plank that is sunk a few inches in the ground J 
the frame is by this means, and by six liraces of 
props, rendered steady. The cross rail, or tran- 
som, is strengthened by braces and a king-post to 
make it liglilcr and cheaper. The capstan con- 
sists of an upright shaft, upon which are fixed 
two drums, about which a rope mny be wound 
up, and two levcis or arms by which it may be 
turned round. There is also a screw of iron 
coiled round the lower part of the sliaft, to show 
the properties of the screw as a mechanical power. 
The rope which goes round the drum passes 
over one of the pulleys near the top of the frame, 
and under another pulley near tlu; bottom of the 
frame. As two drums of liifiLTcnt sizes are employ- 
ed it is necessary to liave an upriglit roller to con- 
duct tlie rope in a proper direction to the pulleys 
w'hon either of the drums is used. Near the 
frame, and in tlie direction in which tlie rope 
runs, is laid a platform or road of deal boards, 
one board in breadtii, and twenty or thirty feet 
long, ujioii which a .small sledge, loaded w’itli 
diflbrent weights, may ht? drawn. 

I' F, fig. 7, the frame ; /*, /», — braces to keep 
the frame steady: //, «, — angular liraoes to 
strengthen the transom, and also a king-post. 

S — a round lajier shaft, strengthened above and 
below llie mortices witli iron boojis; L, L, — two 
arms or levers, py whii-ii the shaft, &c., are to bo 
moved round ; 1) 1)- • the drum, which has two 
rims of difii’rent circumferences; Jl — the roller 
to conduct the rope; F — the pulley round 
which the mpe pasties to the larger drum, ano- 
ther pulley being ])laced to answer to the smaller 
<lrum ; p .'I — a pulley llirougli which the rope 
passes when the sledge is used on the road (>f 
deal boards; S — the sled-je, with pieci's of hard 
wood attaeiicd to it to guide it on l!ie road. 

piinnr^iimni . — As this machine is to 
be moved by the force of men or thildren, and 
as their fori'e \aries not only willi the slreiigtli 
and weiglit of e.icli individual, but .dso aecording 
to the diflerent manner in wbieli that strenglli 
or weight is ajiplied, it is, in ibe tiisi place, re- 
ijuisite to establish oiw. den rminate mode of ap- 
])lving liuman force to the maehine ; and also a 
iih tlioil of determining tin. relative force of each 
individual whose strength is applied to it. 

To estimate the foree with wliicli a person can 
draw luiri/.onlally bv a rope over bis shoulder, 

Kxperiment 1.- -llang a common long scale 
hi am, lig H. (willioiii scales ov eli.iins), from the 
lop post of the machine. 'I'ie a rope to the book 
of the sc.ile-beani, where the ciiains ot the scale 
are usually hung, and jiass ii through the pulley 
p wliicli is about four feet from the ground ; 
let the person ]nill tliis rope from I, towards 
as is shown in the fust figiiri', turning his back, 
to the inacliinc, and pulling the rope over bis 
•shoulder. As the pulley may he either too high 
or loo low to permit the rope to be horizontal, the 
person wlio pulls it should he placed ten or fifteen 
feet from the machine, which will lessen the an- 
gular direction of the cord, and the inaccuracy of 
the experiment. Hang weights to the other end 
of the scale-beam, till tlie person that pulls can 
butjustwalk forward, pulling fauly without prop- 
ping his feet again.sl any thing. This weight 
will estimate the force with which he can draw 
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horizontally by a ropo over his shoulder. Let a 
child who tries this walk on the board with dry 
shoes; let him afterwards chalk his shoes, and 
afterwards try it with his shoes soaped ; he will 
find that he can pull with dilferent degrees of 
force in these different circumstances ; but when 
lie tries the following, let his shoes be always 
dry, that his force may be always the same. 

To show the power of the three different sorts of 
levers , — Kxperiment 2. Instead of pulling the 
cord that comes from the scale-beam, as in the 
last experiment, over tlie shoulder of the boy, 
Jiook it to the extreme end of the lever L, tig. 9. 
This lever is passed through a socket, in which 
it can be shifted from one of its emls towards the 
other ; and can be fastened at any place by the 
screw of the socket. This socket has two gud- 
geons, upon which it, and the lever which it 
contains, can turn. This socket and its gud- 
geons can be lifted out of the holes in which 
It plays, between the rail R R, and may be 
put into the other hole at R R, fig. 10. Loop 
another rope to the other end of this lever, and 
let the boy pull as before. I’erhaps it should be 
pointed out, that the boy must walk in a direc- 
tion contrary to that in which he walked before, 
viz. from 1 towards 3, in fig. 7. The height in 
which the weight ascends, and the distance to 
which the boy advances, slioiild be carefully 
marked and measured ; and it will he found that 
be can raise the weight to iho same height, ad- 
vancing through the same space as in the former 
i.'Xperiment. In this case, as both ends of the 
lover moved tlirough equal spaces, the lever only 
ciiangcd the direction oftiie motion, and .added no 
mechanical power to the direct strength of the boy. 

Kxperimentd. — Shift the lever to its extremity 
in the socket ; the middle of tlie lever will now 
bo opposite to the pull<!y, fig. 11 ; hook it to the 
rope that goes through the pulley R3,and fasten 
to the other end of tlie lever the rope by which the 
boy is to pull. This w ill be a lever of thesecon<l 
kind, as it is called in books of mechanics, in 
using wliich the resistance is placed between the 
centre of the motion or fulcrum and tlie moving 
])Ovver. lie will now raise double the weight 
that he did in experiment 2, and he will advance 
through double the space. 

Experiment 4. — Shift the lever and the socket 
which form the axis ('without shifting the lever 
from the place in wliieh it was in tlie .socket in 
the last experiment), to the that are pre- 

pared for it at R R, lig. 10. '1 lie free end of the 
lever E will now bi? ()[)posii., tijc rope, and to 
the pulley (over which ti.e ro['.' comes from the 
sccile-beam) ; hook this rope to i% and hook the 
rope by which tlie boy pulls to the middle of the 
lever. The ( H’eet will now be diRerent to what 
it was in the two last experiments ; the boy will 
advance on'v half a . hir, and will raise only half 
as much weiglit a.s belore. lliis is tailed a lever 
ot the third sort. The first and second kinds of 
lovers are used in quarrying ; and the operations 
ot many tools may be referrc<i to them. The 
tliird kind of lever is employed but seldom, but 
its properties may be ')i>served with advantage, 
whilst a long ladder is raised, as the man who 
raises it i.s obliged to exert an increasing force 
til! the ladder is nearly perpendicular. When 
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this lever is used, it is obvious from what has 
been said, that, as the power must always pass 
through less space than tlie thing which is to 
moved, it can never be of service in gainincr 
power. Hut tlie object of some machines is to 
increase velocity instead of obtaining power as 
in a sledge-hammer moved by mill-work. 

The experiments on levers may be varied at 
pleasure, increasing or diminishing the mechmib 
cal advantages so as to balance tlie power ami 
resistance, to accustom the learners to calculate 
the relation between the power and the effect in 
dilferent circumstances, always pointing out 
that whatever excess there is in the. due. power 
or in the resistance, is always compensated by 
the dilfereiice of space through which tlie mlVrior 
passe.s. 

'I’he (‘xperiments which we have mentioned 
are sufliciently satisfactory to a ])upil, as to the 
immediati; relation between tlie power and the 
resistance ; but the different spaces, tliroiii;|| 
wliicli tlie powiT and the resistance move when 
one exceeds the other, cannot be obvious unless 
they pass ihrougli much larger spaces than levers 
will permit. 

Experiment 5.— Place the sledge on the far- 
tliest enil of the wooden road in tig. 7 ; fasten 
a rope to the sleilge, and conduct it llirough tlie 
lowest pulley and through the pulley P 3, so as 
that the boy may be eiiable<l to draw it by ilu; 
rope passed over his shoulder. The sledge must 
iio»v be loaded, till the boy can but just advuiiti; 
with short steps steadily upon the wooden road; 
this must be done with care, as tliere will be but 
just room for him beside the rope. Ho will meet 
tile sledge exactly in the middle of the road, from 
which ho will stop aside to pass the sledge, l.i-t 
the time <»f tliis experiment lie noted. It is uli 
vious that the boy and the slctlge move with 
eijual vidoeity, therefore there is no m» cliaiiii al 
advantage obtained by tlie pulleys. The wi'i^jlit 
that he can draw will be almost half a liundrrd, 
if he weigh about nine stone ; but tlie exact force 
with wliidi tliu boy draws is to be known by ex- 
periment 1 . 

The u heel and axle . — Tliis simple apparatus is 
usually callcfl, in mechanics, the axis in peril ro- 
chio. A hard name wliioh might be sjmred, as 
tlie word windlass or capstan would cmivey a 
imm; dislinot. idea. 

Ex])eriment fi. — To tlie largest <lriim in tig- 7 
fasten a cord, and pass it through the pulley I' 
downwards, and then tlirough tlic pulley to tlie 
sledge jilacod at the end of the wooilen road, 
which is farthest from tlie machine. Letlliohoy, 
by a rope fastened to the extremity of one of llm 
arms of tlio capstan, and passed over his shoul- 
der, draw the ca]i.stati round; lie will wind tlie 
rope round the drum, and draw the sledge upon 
its road. To make the sledge advance 
four feet upon its road, the boy must have vvalkoi 
circularly 144 feet, which is six limes as far,an<l 
he will be able to draw about 3 cwt. wliich is six 
times .'IS much as in the last expcriinent. 

It may now be pointed out, lliat tlie ditferenc 
of space passed through by the power m im* 
experiment is exactly equal to the 
of weight which the boy could draw withou 
^upstan. 
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Experiment 7. — Let the rope be now attached 
to the smaller drum ; the boy will draw nearly 
twice as much weight upon the sledge as before, 
and wili through double the space. 

Experiment 8. — Where there are a number of 
persons, let five or six of them, whose power of 
drawing (estimated as in experiment 1) amounts 
to six times as mudi as the force of the boy at 
the capstan, pull at the end of the rope which 
was fastened to the sledge, tliey will balance the 
force of the boy at the capstan ; either they or 
he, by a sudden pull, may advance, but if they 
pull fairly there will be no advantage on either 
part. In this experiment the rope should pass 
ihrougli the pulley I* 3, and should be coiled 
round the larger drum. And it must also be ob- 
served, that, in all experiments upon the motion 
of bo<lies ill which there is much friction, as 
wliere a sledge is employed, the results are never 
so uniform as in other circumstances. 

T/ic Upon the pulley we shall say 

Utile, as it is in every body’s hands, and experi- 
uu’iils may be tried upon it witliout any particu- 
lar apparatus. It should, however, be distinctly 
inculcated that the power is not increased by a 
fixed pulley. For this purpose awheel without 
a rim, or, to speak with more propriety, a num- 
lier of spokes, fixed in a nave, should be em- 
jiloyed, as in fig. 12. Pieces like the heads of 
crutches should be fixed at the ends of these 
spokes, to receive a piece of girth-web which is 
used instead of a cord, because a cord would be 
unsteady ; and a strap of iron with a hook to 
it sliould play upon the centre, by which it may 
at times be suspendeil, and from which at other 
limes a weight may he hung. 

Kxperimont 9. — Let this skeleton of a pulley 
l)i; hung by the iron strap from ilie transom of 
the. frame; fasten a piece of web to one of tlie 
radii, and anotlier to the end of the opposite 
radius. If two boys of equal weight pull these 
pieces of girth-web they will balance each other; 
or two equal weights hung to these webs will be 
ill equilibrio. If a piece of girth-web be put 
round tlie uppermost radius, two eipial weights 
hull^ at the ends of it will remain immoveable; 
ljut if either of them be pulled, or if a small ad- 
ditional weight be added to either of them, it wall 
descend, and the web will a[)])ly itself succes- 
sively to the ascending radii, and will detach 
itself from those that arc descending. If this 
movement be carefully considered, it will be 
perceived that the web, in unfolding itself, acts 
the same maimer upon the radii as two ropes 
would if they hung to the extremities of the op- 
posite radii in succession. The two radii whicli 
me opposite may be considered as a lever of the 
first sort, where the centre is in the middle of 
the lever ; as each end moves through an equal 
space there is no mechanical advantage ; but, if 
this skeleton pulley be employed as a common 
block or tackle, its motions and properties will be 
entirely diHerent. 

Experiment lO. — Nail a piece of girth-web to 
jt post, at a distance of three or four feel from 
le ground ; fasten the other end of it to one of 
radii, shown in fig. 12. Fasten another 
piece of web to the opposite radius, and let a 
hold the skeleton pulley suspended by ihe^ 
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web; hook weights to tlio strap tliat hangs from 
the centre. The end of the radius, to which the 
fixed girth-web is fastened, will remain immove- 
able; but, if the boy pulls the web which he holds 
in his hand upwards, he will be able to lift nearly 
double the weight which he can raise from the 
ground by a simple rope without the machine, and 
he will perceive that his hand moves througli twice 
as gniat a space as the weight ascends ; he has, 
ilierefore, the mechanical advantage .which he 
would have by a lever of the second sort, as in 
experiment 3. Let a j>icce of web be put round 
the under radii ; let one end of it be nailed to 
the post, and the other to he held by the boy, 
and it will represent the application of a rope 
to a moveable pulley ; if its motion be carefully 
considertsl, it will appear that the radii, as they 
successively apply tlieinsclves to the web, repre- 
sent a series of levers of the second kind. A 
pulley is nothing more than an infinite number 
of such levers; the cord at one end of tlie dia- 
meter serving as a fulcrum for the wheel during 
its progress. If this skeleton pulley be used liori- 
zonlally, instead of perpendicularly, the circum- 
stances which have been mentioned will a]>pear 
more obvious. 

Upon the wooden road lay down a piece of 
girth-web; nail one end of it to the road ; place 
tlie pulley upon the web at the other end of tlie 
board, and, bringin <4 the web over the radii, let 
tlie boy take hoUl of it, draw tlie loaded sledge 
fiistened to the hook at the centre of the pulley ; 
he will draw nearly twice as much in this man- 
ner as he could without the pulley. 

Here the web lying on tlie road shows more 
distinctly that it is (|niescent where llie lowest 
radius lourhes it ; and if the radii, as they tread 
upon it, areobserved, their points will appear at 
rest, whilst tlie centre of the pulley will go as 
f.ist as the sledge, and the top of each radius 
successively (and the boy’s hand whicli unfolds 
the web), will move twice as fast as the centre 
of the pulley and the sledge. 

If a person, holding a slick in his hand, ob- 
serves liie relative motion of the top, and the 
middle, and the bollom of the slick, whilst he 
inclines it, he will see lliat the bottom of tlie 
sliek has no motion on the ground, and that the 
miildle has only half the motion of the top. The 
])roperly of the [)ulley has been dwell upon, be- 
cause It elucidates the motion of a wheel rolling 
upon tlie ground ; and it explains a common 
paradox, wliich appears at first inexplicable ; — 
*Tlie bottom of a rolling wheel never moves 
upon the mail.’ Tliis is asserted only of a wheel 
moving over hard ground, which, in tact, may 
be considered rather as laying down its cir- 
cunifercnce upon the road, llian as moving 
upon it. 

The im lint'd plane and thv Tiie inclined 

plane is next to be consiilered. When a heavy 
body is to be raised, it is often convenient to lay 
a sloping aniticial road oi planks, up which it 
may be jiushed or drawn. 'Phis mechanical 
power, however, is but of little service without 
the assistance of wheels or rollers : we shall 
therefore s]>eak of it as it is applied in anotlier 
manner, under the name of the wedge, wliich is 
in fact a moving inclined plane. 
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Let OQC end cf the lever, fig. 13, with a wheel 
at one end of it, be hinged to the post of the 
frame, by means of a gudgeon driven or screwed 
into the post. To prevent tliis lever from devi- 
ating sideways, let a slip of wood be connected 
With it by a nail, which shall be fast in the lever, 
by whicli it moves freely in a hole in the rail. 
The other end of this slip must be fastened to a 
stake driven into the ground at three or four feet 
from the lever, at one siile of it, and towards the 
end in vvhi(;h the wheel is fived. 

l-ixperiment 11. — Under the wheel of this lever 
place an inclined plane or half wedge on the wood- 
en road, with rollers under it, to prevent friction ; 
fasten a rope to the foremost end of the wedge, and 
pass it through pulleys, as before shown in the 
fifth ex[>erimciit. Let a boy draw the sledge by 
this rope over his shoulder, and he will find that, 
as he advances, it will raise the weight upwards : 
the wedge is rive feet long, and elevated one fool. 
Now, if the perpendicular ascent of the weight, 
and tlie space through which he advaneiN be 
compared, he will find that the SjUice through 
which he has passcfl will be five times as great 
as tliat tliroMgh which the weight has ascended ; 
and that this wedge lias enabled him to raise 
five times as much as ho could raise without it, 
if his strength were applied, as in oxjuMimeni 1, 
without any mechanical advantage, lly making 
this wedge in two parts hinged together, with a 
graduated piece to keep lli -m asunder, the 
wedge may be adjusted to any given ohlnpiiiy; 
and It will always be fouinl that the nu'cb.mieal 
advantage of the wedge may be asi'crtained by 
eoiiiparing its per|ieiidicular elevalitui with ir«, 
l.ase. If the base of llie vvedgiJ is two, time, 
lour, five, or any otln-r number of times greater 
than its height, it. will enal)le the boy to raise re- 
spectively two, tlirec, fVmr, or five times more 
w» i-^lit than he could do in experiment 1, by 
winch his ]iovver is e>ti!iiated. 

7V/e siVYie.- 'I'lic screw, as is shown in fig. 

I t, is an inclined plane wound round a cylinder; 
the hciglit of nil its revolutions round tho cylin- 
<icr taken together, comjiared with the spai.e 
through which tin; power that turns it pa.sses, is 
tin* measure of its iiieeliann al advantagi-. J.el 
tile lever, used in the last expeririient, i>e tniiivd 
in sueii a manner as to n ach from its gnd_,»;on 
to the sliafl of tin: panoigaiioii, guided by an at- 
ten lant lever, as before. I.i:l the wheel i’e’'t upon 
the lowest helix or thread (d the screw; as the 
arms of the shal’t are* tmeeii rmiml, the wheel 
Will ascend, and carry n|] l!;* weight which is 
fastened to the h*vt r. As li.e situation of the 
screw picvenis the wa igl.l from being exactly 
.sii'*pcndeil from tlie centre of the screw, proper 
allowance must bii made ior this in estimating 
’m. foice of the screw, or dclenniiiing the me- 
chanical a.;\ Ullage eaiued by ti»e lever: this ran 
be done l»v measuring tbi perjieTidirular ascent 
:jf tiie v’ei.:ht, which in ill cast s is better, ami 
more rxpeditious, than measiinug tin* parts of file 

Iiine, arnl estimating its foice by calcuration ; 
berause the <liHerent diameters of ropes, and 
other small circuinst.mces, are frequently niis- 
iaken in estimates. 

'Ihe s’pace passed through in the moving 
power, and by that which it moves, are infallible 
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data for estimating the powers of engines. Two 
material subjects of experiments yet remain for 
the panorganon ; friction and wheels of carriages. 
We repeat that, in this article, it is not intended 
as a part of our design to write a treatise upon 
science ; hut merely to point out methods of 
initiating persons generally in the rndiinents of 
knowledge, and of giving them a clear and dis- 
tinct view of those principles upon which tluiy 
arc founded. No preceptor, who lias had expe- 
rience, will cavil at the snjierficial knowledge'. of 
an uninformeil person upon these subjects ; lio 
will perceive that the general view, whicli wo 
w'ish to give our pupils of the useful arts and 
sciences, must certainly ti.-nd to form a taste for 
literature and investigation. The seiolist Ims 
learned only to talk — we wish to teach our pupils 
to think — upon the various objects of liuiiiaii 
speculation. 

The panorganon may he employed in Irving 
the resistance of air and water; the force of dif- 
ferent muscles ; and in a great variety of amus- 
ing and useful ex])erimenls. In academies, and 
private families, it may be ereeted in the place 
alloted for amusement, where it will furiiisli 
entertainment for many a vacant hour. 

A compound engine either consists of one 
simple moohanical power re[)eated two or motv- 
times; or it consists of several simple inecliani. 
eal powers variously combined and coimcctci! 
with each other. In any case the power and the 
effect mu'st he estimated fn . Ihf nit of the 
effects of all the i.'omjionent simple inccliani'i’ns 
se[)a?aiely considered, which is di.»iu; in the fol- 
lowing manner - 

I'liid what proportion tlie ]jowcr bears to tin; 
effect in each simple mccluinism ; put all lh.K<j 
ratios tine under the other, and find thv^ir •'inn, 
which sum will express the proportion hetvvp'n 
the power and the effi;ct of tlie whtde compound 
engine. Thus suppose that a machine is coni- 
ponndctl of three simple mechanical powers, 
VI/., a lever, an inclined plane, and a iiiuvcaMe 
pulley; and supptise that a power a[>j)lied to 
one did of the lever will produce a double 
efieel at tlie t>lher end; for instance, one pouivi 
will halanrt; two pounds ; then tiu; proptutioa of 
the power to tin* effect is as one to two. Sup- 
j)osc aUo, tliat, in the inclined plain*, tiie pow- r 
is to the effet t as three to seven; and lastly, that, 
in tlie pulley, thejiower is to the. eflect ns t'uc to 
two. Now lho.se tlirec ratios being written one 
under the other thus, 

1 ; 2 

.3 : 7 

1 : 2 

3 : 28 

1.1 viji. all the anicceaeuls locctlier, 

1.1 ill! ihe e()nse<iiieiitH togrtlier, the two pio- 

.:ls Ih.Mice :.risin^' will oxhihit the proiwriion 
which the power hears to the ellect in the who (• 
and engine; viz. that a. power of t 
; will balance a weight of Iwenty-eig > 

Othf-rwhse tlie effect of a compound engine 
nay l.u; computed by considering du; veloci i* 
f ihe power and of the effect; lor they arc lu 
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each Ollier itiTcrsoly as ihuir velocities, viz. the 
newer is to the cH'ect as the velocity of the Jat- 
itr is to that of the former. Thus in a certain 
compound engine we tind that the power must 
move thniugh 500 feet, whilst the weight moves 
through three feet ; we therefore conclude that a 
power of three pounds will balance a weight of 
500 pounds in that machine, and of course a 
little more than three pounds will raise the 500 
pounds weight. 

Machines are interposed chiefly for three? 
reasons: 1. To accommodate ilie direction of 
the moving force to that of the resistance which 
is to be overcome. 2. To render a power wiiicli 
has a fixed and certain velocity eliicacions in 
performing work with a diflerent velocity. :>. To 
enable a natural power, having a certain deter- 
minate intensity, to balance or to overcome 
another power or obstacle, whose intensity or 
resistance is greater. Kach of these purposes 
may be accomplished in diflerent ways, viz. 
cillicr by machines which have a motion round 
some fixed and supported point, as the lever, the 
pulley, and the wheel and axle; or l>y those 
wliiclt, instead of being supported by a fixed 
]}uint, about wbicli lln:y move, furnish to the 
resistance or body to be moved a solid path, 
along which it is impelli!(l, as the inclini‘d plane, 
the wedge, and the screw'. (Compound macliine.s 
are peculiar combinations of the six. 

Simplicity in the construction of machines 
cannot be too warmly reeommemled to the 
young engineer; for multiplicity of parts and of 
motions increases the expense of erectioin aug- 
ments the friction, and mnltipli(.‘s the danger of 
failure by the bending or by tlie inaccurate ad- 
justment of the parts. In conscipience of the 
il’ects of friction, it is well known to all fm- 
gagtMl 

comliination of wheels or levers, or other powers, 
can one weight be made to move another with a 
greater or even an equal momontnm ; and by 
the multiplication of wheels, levers, 5cc., the 
eiicet of the rnacliiiie, instead of heing increased, 
is diminished in proportion to the augmented 
friction of the moving parts. Hence it follows 
tiiat, in practice, effect is lost by mechanical 
combination, but gained by simplification ; and 
tlmt the most perfect machine is that which oper- 
ates by the fewest moving parts. In order to 
contrive a simpler machine, to be tbeoreiically 
equivalent in power to a complex one, the 
following rule may be observed : construct llie 
Various jiarls of the simple machine so that the 
velocity of the impelled point shall lie to that of 
flic working point in the same ratio as they are 
it' the compound rn'ichinc ; then will the cflccts 
these two macliines hv. the same, so far .as 
Appends upon pure theory ; hut in practice the 
simpler will be the more efficacious, in conse- 
quence of the diminution of friction. 

an example, suppose the compound 
f^achiiie, plate 1\\ fig. i, were to be proposed, 
111 order that a more simple one might be con- 
siructed to perform the same work ; let C A, the 
ever to which the power is applied, be ten feet, 
y b five feet in diameter, E F = 2 feet. Il 1 =: 3 
i7 . 1 ^ ^ K L zi I foot, the lat- 

‘‘1 .4.‘mg cylinder on wliich the ro;e raising 


the weight W folds. Now the diameter of the 
circle described by the powa?r at A is twenty 
feet; and to find the diameter of the circU? 
whose cireumference is e({ual to llie space passed 
over by \V in one revolution of the lever CA, 
reduce the following fraction: viz, 
l)K OH KL 5 5 1 r, 

2 AC ^ KK ^ 111 ~20 ^ 21 

of 2 AC; conscipjently the velocity of the 
5 

weight is — ^ of that of the power. And hence, if 

upon the vertical axis, ( ’ JM fig. 2, a wheel be fixed, 
the diameU r k/ of which is e(pial to 4j feet (tlial 
5 

is of 2 A C), tlx.' weight W will be raised the 

height by the simple as by the compouinl 
machine, at every revolution of tlie power A. 
So tliat the simple imnrliine, ACM A* /, will be at 
last ecpial in etVect to tliii conijiound one AC 
MDKFtmiKL, and the wheels DK, E F, 
(i H, H 1, aud K b, are extraneous, and [uobably 
prcjmlicial. 

One of llie most simple and effectual methods 
of e^iu ilisingthe irregularities, in large machines, 
is by tlie use of a jli/-u lift L A lly-whed is a 
heavy disc or hoo[), balanced on its axis, rind so 
connected with ilie machinery as to turn rapid- 
ly round with it, and as to receive its motion 
fiom the impelling power, bet us suppose a 
caM* ill wbieli the impelling power is perfecily 
uniform, Imt the resistance or load is irregular 
and iulcrmitling. d'iius, suppose an overshot 
water-wheel ureed by a regular and uniform fall 
of water, applied to work a common suction 
j»mij|). Here tlie impelling power is constant 
ami uiiiform, but the resistance only acts during 
the ascent of the piston, and the machine is un- 
loaded dining its descent. As the impelling 
power, during tlie descent of the piston, has 
nothing to overcome except llie inertia of tlie 
maehine, ami the friction of tlie parts, it will 
urge the piston down with a rapidly accelerated 
force, so that at tlie end of the stroke the piston 
w ill have aci^iiired a eonsiderahlc velocity. Ihit, 
in tin* ascent of the piston, ihe impelling ]io\vcr 
is cqiposed by the columns of water wliidi the 
piston has to raise. 'Ihis continually retards 
the wlied, and when the piston has readied tlu; 
summit of the stroke all its former ■iceeleratioii 
is destroyed, and the same hobbling irregular 
motion is cuntimied. If a lly-whed he attached 
to such a machine, almost all tliis inrgularity 
will be removed. When tlie )ic;i\y mass ot llu? 
flv-whccl has been pnl in rapid motion, by tlio 
impelling power, it will produce two vi'ry ob- 
vious elVecls ; by virtue of its inertia, it will 
op]u»se a con.'idVrable resistance to any sudden 
acceleration, and al.so tfi any sud<Ien retardation 
thn t h:i l di;-^ 

tinue the motion wliieii lias been irnpartt d to it, 
ami to re.>ist the n eeptiou of more, by this, 
on the a>cent of the piston, thn weight of the 
column of water is dragged up, not alone by the 
energy of iho ]irime mover as befove, but by 
ibo moving force whicb hasbeim imparted to ibe 
fly-w'bccb and wliieli that wlied endeavours to 
kiep. On tlie other hand, when the piston 
descends unloaded, the action of the priive 
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mover upon it, which before caused its sudden 
and rapid acceleration, is now intercepted by the 
fly-wheel, which, by its great inertia, refuses to 
receive that rapid degree of acceleration which 
had been before produced. The power of a fly- 
wheel to resist acceleration is proportional to 
the square of its diameter, and, therefore, by 
suflicifiitly increasing its size and weight, we 
may be enabled to equalise tlie most desultory 
and irregular motions in the machinery. 

Jn the example which we have just given 
there was a variable resistance opposed by a 
uniform power. The reverse of this often hap- 
pens, and a variable power is opposed to a con- 
stant resistance. Thus in the single-acting steam 
engine, when the piston has been forced down 
by the pressure of steam, it is usually drawn up 
again by a weight suspended from the oppo.sitc 
end of the beam. In this case liie mover is very 
unequal and desultory, and would never serve 
any purpose in which uniformity of action is 
necessary, flut if a fly-wheel be attached to the 
machine, the momentum wliieh it accpiires 
iluring lhedi.‘scent of the piston, it will retain by 
virtue of its inertia iluring the suspensiim of 
the power in the ascent; and tliis force will 
drive the machinery or act against llie resistance, 
whatever it he, in the intervals of the intermis- 
sion of the power. 

A very remarkable instance of tlic use of a fly 
occurs in tin* engine constructed hy Mr. X’aulouc, 
for driving the piles of Westminster llri lue. In 
this machine a heavy mass is elevated by liorsi-- 
power acting upon it through tlie intervention (»f 
a rope and wheel-work, and when it hasrisiehed 
a considerable height it is disengaged, and per- 
mitted to fall upon the pile which is to heilriven. 
Now the moment this nias.s is disengaged the 
machine, having no resistance, and the liorses 
being relieviid from the weight they before en- 
countered, would immediaU.Iy fall forward. 
This is prevented by connecting the vvheebwork 
witli a b(?avy fly, the inertia of which o]>poses the 
strength of the uiiimals when they are suddenly 
relieved from the weigld of the elevated mass. 

Wheels, like imlleys maybe considered as an 
assemlilage of levers, (tf wlieels there are two 
kinds: the flrst always turn in the same space 
upon an axis fixed to the centre of the wind, 
tlie pivots of which turn in holes or cavities 
which serve as a prop : sin h arc the whi els of 
clocks, of mills, ike. W hi rls of lliis kind re- 
ceive? or transmit llie inovi m nr hy teeth, or cogs 
placed round the eirenmfei- ■. 

Wlieels of the otiier kirnt, Mi.ir is, which turn 
upon their cireumference, have their centre <»r 
axletree in a direction parallel to the plane on 
whicli they move; such are the wheels of wag- 
gons, coaches. Sec. They have, therefore, two 
rnoveraents: the one of their centre whieh ad- 
vances in a right line, and tlic other of all their 
jiarts wliich perform a ciicnlar mrtion round the 
centre. 

\Vlien wheels of the first kind arc put in 
:n;iion, it is common to place upon the same axle 
a great wheel and a ■^mall one, called a pinion, 
and soinetirneci a nut, thi; tqcth of which coincide 
witb the teeth of unoUier large wheel. In large 
machinas, trundles ate often substituted for pi- 
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nions or nuts, and perforin their office; these 
arc cylinders or .spindles parallel to each other 
and placed circularly in two plain pieces of 
wood at the top and bottom. The teeth of the 
wheel then catch the spindles of the trundle as 
they do the cogs of the mil or pinion. The me- 
chanism is the same in both cases : so that it 
sutlices to examine the manner of hooking or 
catching of wheels and pinions. 

Wheels of the first kind, those whose motion 
is confined to tlie same place, may be considtred 
as levers of the first order; the arms of whicli 
are the radii of the wheels and nuts, and which 
have their pro j) at the axle. Let A U C, fig. :j 
b<? three wheels, and a b c their eorrespondiiuT 
pinions or nuts. The nut, or, what is the satiiL- 
thing, the cylinder a, sustains the weight 1*; tln^ 
wlieel A, whieh has the same axle as the cylinder 
< 1 , catches the nut b ; the whecd 11, which Irjs 
the same axle as the nut 6, catches llii* mite, 
the wheel (’, which has the same axle as the nui 
f, is drawn at its ciri‘umfi;reiK:e by the power 
(^: and the wliole system is in cqiiililnium. 
lien* the weight V aeis by the radii of the mils; 
but tlie power acts by the ratlii of the vvIk cIs. 
Suppose the radii of tlie wheels to be four tiiii<-s 
those of the nuts; and that lh“ first are eight 
indies, ami the other two inches. To fin si rvc 
an equilibrium, it is mictissary that tin? pmver 
should be to the resistance as ihe product of the 
arms of tlie levt;r of resislauce is to tlu? product 
of the arms of the lever of power, that is, in ;iii 
inverse ratio of the lengili of the arms of the 
lever; tliese products are found liy miiltijilyiu.; 
the one by the other, tlial is, the radii of llie 
wheels ami the radii of the nut*!, ^'lie first pin- 
iluel will be ol‘2 ; and tlie second eight, in whicli 
case the power ought to he to trie wnglit P 
as eight is to .512, or as one is to si\t\-foiir. 
Hence it follows that, to presi'rve an etjuili- 
hriuiii, whatever is the diameter of llie whicb 
and of the nuts, the power is to the* ri'sist.nu't' 
as the product of the radii of the mils is to llic 
]>ro(liK l of the radii of the wheels. 

Ft appears then that this form of machines is 
capable of giving a great advantaLie to the faro* 
or jiower over the rcsistam e ; Imt this .nlviinliuif' 
is necessarily acipiireil at the expense of lime or 
vekwity, when llic niacliinc passes from a slate 
of rest to that of motion. I'or there is always 
as much lost in time as there is gained in lor(?c, 
and so reciprocally. 

There is often occasion, especially in dork 
work, that the number of the revolutions d the 
w heels and that of the nuts should hear a certain 
proportion. This is performed hy giving a con- 
venient number of teeth or cogs to the wheels 
and nuts : as for example, if it was reijuiied llint 
a wheel should make only 'one revolution while 
a nut should make four; there must be lour 
times as many tooth in the wheel^ as there are 
cogs in the nut. Suppose ABC I), 
he four wheels, the first of which A, catclies t e 
nut A fixed to the second B; Ibis catches the 
nut r fixed to the third wheel C ; this tlur 
catches the nut J fixed to the fourth D ; lastly, tu* 
fourth wheel catches the last nut e ; now ® _ 
tain the proportion between the number of revo- 
lutions of the first wheel A, and tl c number o 
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revolutions of the last nut e, multiply the nuin- 
ber of teeth of the wlieol A by the number of 
teeth of the wheel B ; this first product by the 
number of teeth in the wheel C, and the second 
product by tl»e number of teeth in the wheel D ; 
then multiply the number of cogs of the nut i 
by the number of cogs in the nut c ; this first 
product by tlie number of cogs in the nut 
and the second product by the number of cogs 
of the last nut e ; the last products of the teeth 
of the wheels and the cogs of the nuts will give 
the proportion require<l. 

It may then be established, as a general rule, 
tliat the number of the revolutions of the first 
wheel, A, is to the number of the revolutions of 
the last nut as the product of the cogs of the 
nuts is to the product of the teeth of the wheels. 
Hence it follows, that it is not necessary to «le- 
termiuc the number of cogs and teeth which each 
nut and wheel stiould have in particular; it suf- 
fices that the proportion of the products of all 
tlic cogs to the product of all the tcetli shall be 
such as is required. 

Ill forming the teeth of wheels it is of consi- 
derable importance to determine their proper 
curvature, so that the motion may he comniu- 
iiicalcd equally, and with as little friction as pos- 
sible. Two methods of accomplishing this end 
have been recommended : of these the first was 
originally ])roposed by M. De La Hire, who 
affirmed that llie pressure would be uniform if 
the teeth were formed into epicycloids ; and M. 
Camus, in his Cours de Mathemaiicjues, lias pur- 
sued M. De La Hire’s principle, and applied it 
to the various cases wliicli are likely to arise in 
])ractice. The construction, however, is subject 
to a limitation; on which account a .second 
method has been proposed, which secures the 
]ierfect uniformity of action without any such 
limitation. This method consists in making both 
teeth portions of involutes of circles. Thus, let 
I 11 l^, K K B, fig, 5, be the wlieels to wliicli 
the teeth are to be accommodated : tlie acting 
face (i C H of the tooth a must have the form 
of the curve traced by the extremity H of the 
flexible line F a H, as it is unwrapped from the 
circumference ; and, in like manner, the acting 
face of the tooth b must be formed by the un- 
wrapping of a thread ’from the circu inference of 
liie circle, K E b. The line F C E drawn to 
touch both circles, will cut the surfaces of the two 
teeth in C, ilu* point wliere they touch each 
other: the faces of botli teeth will always touch 
fucli other at a point iti the common tangent to 
both circles, and the force arising from their 
nmtual pressure will always act in the direction 
of the circumferences of the wheels at JC and F. 
Hiis form, bv allowing the teeth to act on each 
other through tlie whole extent of the line F C 
Is will admit of several teeth to be acting at the 
same time ; and thus, by dividing the pressure 
among several teeth, will diminish its quantity 
Jjjmn any one of them, and therefore diminish 
Ine cause of the indentations they unavoidably 
each other. Consoqueiilly, a consi- 
^rable number of teeth thus formed acting at 
ce cause the communication of motion to be 

•xUemely smooth and regular. 

Li regulating the number of teeth in the wheel, 
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and the pinion which works it, it should be so 
contrived that the same teeth sliould be engaged 
as seldom as possible, in order to avoid ineejua- 
lity of wear. For example, let us suppose that 
the number of teeth in a wheel were exactly ten 
times the number of leaves in the pinion; each 
leaf in the pinion would engage every tenth tootli 
of the wheel, and would work inevitably on the 
same ten teetli every revolution of the wheel. 
If it were ])ossil}ln that all the teeth anti leaves 
could be constructed witli mathematical preci- 
sion, and perfect aiul absolute .similitude, and 
tliat no accidental difl'erence, owing to any want 
of uniformity in the material of which they are 
formed, couUl exist, this would be a matter of 
no consequenct^, and the wear would still be 
even and equable. But, as these perfections 
never can exist, the inevitable inetpialilies inci- 
dent, as well to the nature of llie mateiird of 
v\liich wheels are construcled as to the forms 
they derive even from the most ptM*fect mecha- 
nical construction, must be compensated by 
making the teeth and leaves work, so that each 
le.af sliall successively engage with all the other 
teeth of the wlieei before it engages a second time 
with any one of them. 

Tliis is accomplished by making the number 
of teeth and the number of leaves prime to each 
other, that is, sucli that no integer divides both 
exactly. The manner in wliich this is commonly 
done is by making the number of teeth such, 
that it is just one more than a number which is 
exactly divisible by the nniuher of leaves. This 
is what millwrights call making a hunting cog. 
Tims, sup]>ose that there are ten leaves, and that 
the diameter of llie wheel is about six limes that 
of the pillion. If this were the exact nitio, there 
would he just sixty feet, and after each revo- 
lution of the wheel the same teeth and leaves 
would be continually engagi?d, each leaf taking 
every sixth tooth. But if the diameter of the 
wheel be made somewhat greater than six limes 
that of the pinion, so as to admit sixty-one teeth ; 
then, after six revolutions of the pinion, the first 
leaf will be engaged with the tooth immediately 
before that in winch it had worked at the com- 
mencement, and after six more revolutions it 
will be engaged with the tooth before that, or 
the second tooth from that at which the motion 
eommenced. Thus, it is evident, that the wheel 
must revolve sixty-one times, and the pinion 
0 X 01, or tunes before tlu.' same teetii will 
be again engaged, liy ihi'se means the inequa- 
lities of Wear, arising from inequalities of form 
ami material, will compcii'^ate each other. 

To determine tin* diimaisions of tw'O conical 
wheels, to communicate motion in any oblique 
angle, the following giapliic metliod may be 
used. Suppose n />, fig- t>, to represent the shaft 
or axle of one wheel, and tl t the axle ot another 
wheel, the angle x in which they intersect each 
other being t qual to the angle in which the mo- 
tion is projiosed to be communicated : let it be 
required fur the shaft dt' to revolve m times while 
the shaft a b revolves n times; and let the liiu? 
ii be drawn parallel’ to at a distance e<pial to 
the radius of the base of the wliccl, whose axle 
is rfe. Then draw a line k k parallel to a />, and 
at a distance yg from it, wliicli shall be to the 
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distance y/i as f/i to 7 i: through x the point of 
intersection of tlie linos first iiroposoii, and 3/ the 
intersection of the two lines it, kk, respectively 
parallel to the two former, draw the line jr yie, 
which will bo the pitch line of the two conical 
wheels, or the line in which the teeth of those 
wlicels act upon one another ; and h jt/j will 
represent the extinior radii of the wliecls, which 
will work one a^^iiinst the other afti'r the manner 
shown in tig. 7 , where the corresponding parts 
are inarked by tlie same letters. A lliinl .shaft 
and wheel may easily be up[died to coniiuunieati? 
motion in a dilferent tlirection tioin cither of the 
former : as the sb.ift and wheel r s t v in fig. 7 . 

ft i.s manifest, from what is done above, that 
tln.s is nothing more tlian to divide an angh? bxh 
into two parts w'liose sines sliall have a given 
ratio of m to 71; a well known jirohlem, whicli 
solved algebraically gives the theorem, 2 sin. 

\ s X y “ 2 sin. i g.r/t — -- — . So that all 

^ ^ ^ m-\- u 

which . 

by the common rnles of plant* trigonometry; 
and tlms the accuracy of the construction may 
ho established. 

U Nvill he easy to show tliat com])lex whcel- 
w’ork obeys the law of virtual velocities; for, 
since tlie teeth are equal, tlm cireumh-icucc of 
each wheel moves w'itli tlie same velocity as that 
of tiie eircumferenee of the jiiiiiou by which it is 
driven, which is equally i-videiit if they he con- 
nected by straps or work by friction. J\ow, 
since each wheel revolves in tlie same lime witii 


either ca.sl or wrought, of steel, or of brass. Ti.o 
teeth of wheels of metal are generally eui l.y 
means of a machine ; the wheel is fixed on a|. 
axi.s, which also carries a plate furnished with a 
variety of circles, divided into dilferent nu(iil)(.rs 
of eipial parts, inarked by small excavations; 
these are brought in succession nmlcrthe point of 
a spring, which holds the axis firm, while tlu* iri- 
terval.s between the teeth are expeditiously cut 
out by a revolving saw of steel. 'The teeth :ir« 
afterwards linished by a file; and a machine has 
alsohoon invented for liolding and vvoi king the file. 

We may readily produce a rotatory motion hy 
means of a reciprocating one. Sujqiose, if it js 
required to give to the wheel SV^'l'O, fig. 
a rotatory motion about the eonlio In the 
plane of the wlieel attach to a fixed point F as 
a ('.^•^lre of motion a lever F(^, whieli may move 
fri’oly up and d<)wn: lot a pm be tixtfil in tlu; 
wheel as at II; and let an mflexilile bar It 
hang upon the pin at II at one einl, while llu; 

' ;;1 to tlu’ lever Ft^ hy a .stir- 
rup ; the motion being quite iMsy at both enJs. 
'Fheii, while the point is raised upwards, tlu- 
bur pulls upwards tlie pm K, and so coiitiiniLi 
to do until llu! points It, and (.^fall in a ri^^ht 
line ; at that tinn* the ell'ort of the liar to tuin tlu- 
wheel; hut the. wheel hy its anterior rotation lias 
ac([uired a quantity of motion wlucli will carry 
It oil in the same diieetion, till, by tin; dowiiwanl 
motion of the extremity of the lever, liic bar 
hegin.s to ]>ns!i forward t!ie )iin to which it is at- 
taclied: thus the motion is conliniie.l till tin- 


its a\h', the velocities of their circuinferenees 
are as their cireumf'erencey, or, what is tlio .same, 
as their radii or mimhi-r of teeth. lienee, the 
velocity of the power, or the velocity of the cir- 
euinlereiice of the first wheel, is to that of the 
fir>t axle as their radii, lint the velocity of the 
circumference of lln; first axle is equal to the 
velocity of the eircumferenee of the second 
wln.'cl, which is to that of the second axle as 
llieir radii ; and, by continuing this reasoning, we 
sliall find that tlie vehxaly of the power is to that 
of tlu; weight as llie product of ilie radii of the- 
w!i(;els to the product of the radii of all the 
axles; and, therefore, tliiit the power multiplied 
liy the velocity of tlie power is equal to the 
weight inultiplieil liy the velocity of the weiglit. 

'J'/ri.s will he better nnder'.tood by an exanqile. 
Let the mimher of teeth in tlie first wheel he 
loo, aiul the leaves in tin jiinion nin» ; and 
let the teeth in tlu; seiond and third wheels fie 
L-’Oand IdO, and llu* h .0 < ^ in the respective 
])mioiis he seven and i-lev» n. 'Fhe velocity of 
tlie circumference of llie first vvlu'el being ex- 
pres‘;e<l by that of the circunifen-nre of the 
.''ecood wheel will liC This velocity is to that 
of the circumference of the secoiul pinion, or 
third vvi t], ,is 1 !'i is to 7; and tlierefore the 
velocity of the ciis umference of the third wheel is 

0x7 

H)() X 120 ' '* “* 

tlie circumference of the last axle as LIO to 11 . 

0 V 7 V 11 

Tills velocity i.s t^'-refor© ‘ - - I 

100 X 120 X 13 

which verifi(*.s vvhat we have just advanced. 

U'lu'els art* 11 nally made of wood, of iron, 


jminis (L and U, are again in a right Inn’, it 
hei’ig now the farllio.^t from : in this pOMlion 
tlie bar has no tendency to move the wheel along; 
hut here the <;f!’ort of monientum eontimies lliu 
motion as before, till the bar liegms to draw lliu 
])omt R npwaids. And thus a reciprocalitig 
motion of the lever F R gives a eomplet«* rota- 
tion to the wheel ; and the velocity of the cir- 
cumference of tii‘3 wheel may he made as rapid 
as we plea.se, hy making the ili.stance (’ R so 
nmeli llie smaller in comjiarison ot L V • If die 
lever F(i he below the wheel, tin? general idlci l 
will he tlio same, hut the particular circumstances 
of the motion will succeed each other m a con- 
trary orih r. Jn practice it is common to suhsti- 
lute for the pin at R the handle of a bent winch, 
as repre.sf nled by llie dotted lines in the figure. 
It is not ah.^oliitely necessary that the lever and 
wheel should he in the same plane ; hot devia- 
tions from it are not often to he recommeiulcd, 
except in small machinery, such as coinmmi 
spi ning wheels worked hy the feet, &c. ^Vlle^ 
it is not re([ulred to have acom\)lcle rotation 0 
the wheel, for every ascent and do.scent of t 
lever F(;, we may change the relation id tlic 
two motions in any ])roportion, by tlie inlcrveii-* 
lion of tooth and pinion work. , , x ... 

Universal joints (invented by Dr. Hooke) a 
somctim(;s used to communicate 
liqiiely, instead of conical wheels. I'n?- ** *■ L 
resents a single universal joint, which ^ 
employed where the angle does not exceet » 
and when the shafts are to move with equa 
locily. Thf! shafts A and U being b<>tl. 
with a cross, will move on the roun ■' ;? . ■ 
points C K and U F, and thus, it the shaft A 
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turned round, the shaft B will likewise turn 
a similar motion in its respective position. 

Xhe double universal joint, fig. 10, conveys 
motion in different directions when the unglc is 
between 50° and 90®. It is at liberty to move 
on the rounds at the points G, H, I, K, connected 
with the shaft B ; also on the points L, M,N,T, 
^.onnected with the shaft A; tnus the two shafts 
are so connected that one cannot turn without 
causing the other to turn likewise. These joints 
niay be constructed by a cross of iron, or with 
(our pins fastened at right angles upon tlie cir- 
cumference of a hoop or of a solid ball : they 
are of great use in cotton mills, where the tum- 
bling shafts are continued to a great distance 
from the moving power : for, by applying a uni- 
versal joint, the shafts may be cut into conve- 
nient lengths, and so be enabled to overcome a 
greater resistance. 

Tho nature of friction, as it results from the 
motion of machinery, must now be noticed. 

If a horizontal plane were perfectly smooth, a 
body would be free to move upon it in any di- 
rection, by the least force applied to it. But, 
however smooth bodies may appear to the eye, 
yet if you examine their surfaces with a micros- 
cope you will discover numberless inequalities ; 
in consequence of which the prominerd parts of 
one body falls into the hollows of another, so as 
to be locked together; and therefore, in moving 
them over each other, one of the bodies must be 
raised up, or its iirominencies broken off : this 
is what is called friction. 

Friction is greater in bodies in proportion to 
their weight or pressure against each other. It 
does not increase much in proportion to the sur- 
face, although it does in some degree. It also 
increases in proportion to the velocity of the 
moving bodies. 

Wood slides more easily upon the ground, or 
earili, in wet weather than in dry, and more 
easily than iron in dry weather, but iron more 
easily than wood in wet weather. A cubic piece 
of smooth soft wood, eight pounds in weiglit, 
moving upon a smooth plane of soft wood, at 
the rate of three feel every second, has a friction 
e([ual to above two-thirds of its weight. Soft 
wood upon hard wood has a friction er^ual to 
one-sixth part of its weight; and hard wood 
tipori hard wood has a friction equal to about 
onc-cigth part of its weight. 

In wpod rubbing upon wood, oil, grease, or 
black-lead, properly applied, makes the friction 
two-thirds less. Wheel-naves, when greased, 
nave only one-fourth of the friction they would 
nave if wet. 


the weight ; on brass one-sixth ; and metals have 
nnore friction when they move on metals of the 
same kind, than when they move on different 
metals. 

Ifiction of a single lever is very little. The 
nction or the wheel and axle is in pr6|^ion to 
velocity, and the diamet€iv^f*the 
lw!«^ * I the diameter of tfie aicle the 

will U the friction. ^ - 
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count of the smallness of their diameters, in 
proportion to that of their axes, because they 
very often bear against the blocks, and from the 
wearing of their holes and axles. 

Tn the wedge and screw there is a great deal 
of friction. Screws with sharp threads have 
more friction than those with square threads, and 
endless screws have more than either. 

M. Coulomb has an extensive paper on the 
subject of friction, in vol. 10 l)es Meinoires des 
Savans (itrangers ; where he describes his expe- 
riments at considerable length, and deduces 
from them an elaborate theory. We cannot 
here enter into the detail of all these experi- 
ments, but shall merely state the principal of nis 
results. 

M. Coulomb’s conclusions are widely different 
from Mr. Vince’s in one important particular; 
for he asserts that the friction is proportional to 
the pressure. The mean ratios of friction to 
pressure, given by Coulomb’s experiments for 
different kinds of wood, are as follows, the pres- 


sure being denoted by unity. 

Oak against oak . . 0-43 

Oak against hr . . 0*6.5 

I'ir agairjst hr . .0-56 

Elm against elm . . 0*47 


The friction being made in the direction of the 
threads or fibres of the wood. But when the 
friction is made across the grain of the wood, or 
so that the direction of the fibres forms a right 
angle with that of the motion, the friction is less 
than in the former case, but still in a constant 
ratio to the pressure ; the results being then as 
below. 

Oak ag.iinst fir . . 0*1.58 

Fir against fir . . 0*107 

Klin against (dm . . 0*100 

These ratios are constant quantities, not depend- 
ing upon the velocities, except in the ease of elm 
when tlie pressures are very small, for then the 
friction increases sensibly witli the velocity. 

M. (’ouloinb gives the following general sum- 
mary. 

1. * The friction of wood sliding over wood 
(both being dry) opposes, after a sufficient time 
of quiescence, a resistance proportional to the 
pressure; tliat resistance sensibly increasing in 
the first instant of repose; but after some 
minutes it usually arrives at its maximum or its 
limit. 

2. ‘ When wood glides dry over wood with 
any vtdocity whatever, the friction is still pro- 
portional to the pressure; but its intensity is 
much less than that which is experienced in de- 
taching the surfaces after some minutes of rest ; 
it has been found, for example, that the force ne- 
cessary to detach and produce a sliding motion 
in two surfaces of oak after some minutes of 
quiescence, is to that necessary to overcome the 
friction, when the surfaces have obtained any 
degree of velocity whatever, nearly as nine to two. 

3. ‘ The friction of metals sliding over metals, 
without oiling, is also proportional to the pres- 
sures ; but its intensity is the same, whether the 
surfaces are detached after having been any time 
in repose, or whether they preserve any uniform 
velocity wliatever. 
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4 . * Heterogeneous surfaces, such as woods 
and metals sliding the one over the other, without 
oiled surfaces* give for their friction results very 
different fro:n the preceding ones; for the in- 
tensity of their friction relatively to the time of 
lepose increases slowly, and does not attain its 
limit till after four or live days, and sometimes 
more ; instead of which, in metals, the limit is 
attained in an instant, and in wood in a few 
minutes : this augmentation is even so slow, that 
the resistance due to the friction in insensible 
velocities is almost the same as that which we 
must surmount in moving or detaching the sur- 
faces after three or four seconds of rest. And 
this is not all : in wood gliding unoiled over 
wood, and in metals sliding over metals, the ve- 
locity has very little influence upon the friction ; 
but here the friction increases very sensibly in 
proportion as the velocities are augmented ; in 
such manner that the friction increases nearly 
according to an arithmetical progression/ 

The ratio of the friction to the pressure (1) 
when oak was made to slide over iron, was 
found, from forty experiments, to be as here 
stated, when the velocity was almost insensible, 
•0894, *0773, *0785, and 0786 : when the velo- 
city was about a foot per second, *1698, *1722, 
•1817, and -1573. 

‘ When metals slide upon wood, done over with 
grease, the friction, says M. Coulomb, appears 
much softened, and we may ])roducc insensible 
velocities with degrees of traction less consider- 
able than in all the other species of friction ; but, 
when the velocities have been a little augmented, 
we have found that the friction increases greatly 
with respect to the velocity, as was tlic case when 
we made unoiled metals slide upon wood ; and 
we have, for the re/ation of the augmentation of 
velocities and the degree of traction which pro- 
duced that augmentation, nearly the same law 
with that we sought to determine in the friction 
of metals sliding dry upon wood ; but, if tbe 
greasing be not renewed at each experiment, it 
coagulates, changes its nature, and the friction 
successively augments. 

* When the surfaces are done over with tallow, 
tlic ratio of the friction to the pressure is greater 
under pressures of about fifty pounds, than under 
greater pressures. 

* With coatings or adhesive coverings of cart- 
grease, the friction is never less than one-ninth 
of the pressure. Its resistance depends upon 
the consistence of the coating, and the friction 
augments sensibly as this coating is softer When 
the surfaces are done ovi. with tallow, and are 
of great extent, the friction corrupts or changes 
the nature of the tallow, and augments sensibly 
as we continue the motion without renewing the 
coating: yet it is always found less than one- 
eighth of the pressure. Hut, wlien the tallow is 
dissolved to an oil, this effect is less sensible.’ 

When one bod^ rolls upon another, it is very 
obviops that friction produces much less resis- 
tance to the motion than when it slides. In this 
case the parts of tlie one surface are, in some 
degree, successively lifted from off the other, and 
the .^perities act in a manner totally different 
from the case of a sliding motion. .One, at least, 
of the bodies must, in this case, be bounded by 


a curved surface, and therefore the surface oi 
contact must necessarily be very small, which V 
another cause of the diminution of the friction 
If the rolling body be cylindrical, the points oi 
contact of the surfaces will form a straight liny 
upon the surface of the cylinder, the surface on 
wnich the cylinder rolls being either that of ano- 
ther cylinder having its axis parallel to that o| 
the former, or a plane. But if the rolling hodv 
be a sphere, a spheroid, or any similar shape, 
the surface of contact will be reduced to a single 
point. 

To explain the maimer of investigating experi- 
mentally the properties of this species of friction 
let us suppose two perfectly plane tables, A Ij| 
(’U, fig. 11, placed exactly in the same horuon. 
lal plane. On these let a cylinder, KF, be placed 
with its axis at right angles to their length. At 
the middle of the interval between the tables, let a 
flexible string be passed across llie cylinder, 
liaving dishes of exactly equal weight suspended 
at its extremities. By placing eipial weiglits in 
these dishes, any required pressure may be pro- 
<luced upon the table. If, them, fine sand U 
poured into eitlier scale until its prcpondurutifc 
just gives motion to the cylinder, this additional 
weigiit will be equal to the friction. 

Ill this way the diameter and material of the 
cylinder, as well as the pressure it exerts against 
the plane, may be varied at pleasure. In making 
experiments it would be useful, in eaeli trial, to 
pour the sand successively in each scale, so 
just to make the cylinder move in each direclin 
If the weights which produce the inoiioii difft r 
by a small (luantity, a mean between may k* 
taken to represent the friction. 

The results of numerous t:xperiments insti- 
tuted in this way by Coulomb were as follow 

1. With the same cylinder the friction is pro- 
portional to the pressure. 

2. With cylinders of the same substance, liaving 
different diamelers, but equal pressures, the fric- 
tion is inversely as the diameters. 

3. With cylinders of the same substance, dif- 
fering both in diameter and pressure, llie Iriction 
i.s directly as the pressures, and inveisiily dn* 
diameters ; or in a ratio compoimded ol tlie di- 
rect ratio of the pressures and the inverse ratio 
of the diameters. 

To explain the last two results to tlio.sc who 
are not conversant with inalhemalical pliniM"- 
ology Suppose that two cylinders, one of iw" 
and the other of five inches diameter, 
equal pressures on tlie tables, it would be fomn 
that the friction of the two-inch cylinder wouli^ 
be greater than that of the five-inch cyl’iider, m 
the proportion of five to two 

Again, suppose that the two-inch 
exerts a ])rcssure of three pounds, and inj? 
inch cylinder a pressure of seven ]>ounds, it 
be found that the friction of the two-inen cyh>' ^ 
will be to that of the fife-inch cylinder m m 
proportion of the produce of five . 

the product of two and seven, or as filteeu 

U wiJfound thatgreasmg,lhe surfaces docs uot 

at all'diminish this species 6f friction. 

Wiitfn a cylinder of mahogany, whose < 
meter was about three inches, wa.s rollcii ' \ 
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plane of oak, the friction was about one-sixteenth 
of the pressure ; and, when it rolled upon a 
plane ot elm, the friction was only of the 
pressure. 

It is evident, therefore, that between the same 
substances this species of friction is much less 
than that of sliding. 

The string used in these experiments should 
be so flexible, that its rigidity or stiffness sball 
produce no sensible effect upon the results. 

^ If a body, having any round fi^re, be made 
to revolve while it is pressed with any force 
against any surface, and at the same time is pre- 
vented from rolling along that surface, a species 
of friction will be produced different from any 
which we have yet considered. 

To explain this friction, and the experiments 
by which its properties may he determined, let 
us suppose a solid cylindrical axis, A H (Plate W 
fig. 1), inserted in an hollow cylinder, of a dia- 
meter, C B, somewhat greater than A B, so as to 
permit the hollow cylinder BC to turn round it, 
AB. Let the cylinders be placed with their 
axes horizontal, and let the hollow cylinder he the 
centre or box of a wheel D E. Let an extremely 
flexible string be passed over the edge of this 
' wheel, in a grove formed to receive it, and let 
scales G, II, be appended to its extremities. In 
consequence of the form of the axle and hollow 
cylinder, and the manner in which the weight 
of the wheel acts, the points of contact of the 
axle and the cylinder will be in a straight line, 
formed ^by the intersection of a vertical plane 
passing through the axis of the cylinder, with 
, the surface of the cylinder. Tn fact, if from the 
point of contact, B, a line be conceived to be 
drawn perpendicular to the plane of the paper, 
along the inner surface of the cylinder, tlie axle 
and the cylinder will touch in that line, and in 
no otlier points. It appears, therefore, that if 
tlie hollow cylinder be supposed to revolve round 
the axle, as happens in a carriage wliocl, cv(?ry 
part of the surface of the hollow cylinder is suc- 
, eessively exposed to the effect of friction ; while 
i no part of thi? axle suflers this cflect, except the 
I side whicli passes through the point, B, of its 
I section, if, on the contrary, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the axle revolve within the cylinder, the 
opposite; effects are produced. The entire sur- 
face of the axle is successively exposed to the 
effects of friction, while iltese eflccts are conlinnl 
to one line upon the surface of the hollow cy- 
linder. 

By loading the dishes GII with any equal 
''eights, the axle may be submitted to any pro- 
posed pressure. If, v/hen they are equally 
V some fine sand be poured into one of the 
dishes until its weight just gives motion to the 
wheel, the weight of the sand will be sullicicnt 
^ quantity of friction. 

Ihe preponderating weight is not, however, in 
his case, the immediate measure of the friction. 

J8 to be considered that the wheel is turned 
ounu jt8 centre, I; that the friction which re-^ 
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the friction is equal to the additional 
weight which produces the motion, multiplied 
by the radius of tlie wheel, and divided by the 
radius of the hollow cylinder which plays upon 
the axle. 

Thus it appears that the friction is greater 
than the preponderating weight in the proportion 
ot the radius of tlie wheel to the radius of the 
cylinder. 

As, in the cxperimoiits to determine tlie fric- 
tion of rolling, so here also each experiinj-rit 
should be tried in both dishes, and the mean of 
the results taken. 

To determine whetlier tlie friction be a uni- 
formly retarding force, a weight must he i)lac(?d 
in one of the dishes greater than that which is 
necessary to overcome the friction. This will 
cause the disli to descend with an accelerated 
motion, and, by placing a graduated vertical 
scale near it, the rate of its acceleration may he 
ascertairied. If it he found tliat tin; spaces throngli 
which it descends, in one, two, or throe seconds, 
&c., are as tlie numbers 1,4, 9, &c.; in other 
words, if the spaces be as the squares of the 
times, the motion is uniformly aeceleraled. 
Hence it may be inferred that the friction is a 
uniformly retarding force. 

By a series of experiments, conducted as we 
have describeil, (,h)ulomb found that, like the 
other moditicalions of friction, the law of the pro- 
portionality of the friction to the pressure ob- 
tained also in this case, subjet t liowever to the 
exception before inenlioned, that in very great 
pressures the friction is soinewliat less in pro- 
portion. 

He also found that, as in the friction of slid- 
ing, great advantage was gained by greasing the 
surfaces. In general, fri'sh tallow diminishes 
the friction by one-half. It inereases as the 
grease is waste* 1 away, ’riiis effect is, liowever, 
more slow than in tlie friction of sliding. 

This species of friction is also a uniformly 
retarding force, and is therefore independent of 
the velocity. 

lake the other specie^ of friction, the quantity 
of this de])ends on tlie (piality of the surfaces. If 
iron revolve in contact with brass, t’ac friction is 
ono-seventU of the pressure. NN Ia n both sur- 
faces are wood, the friction is one-tNvelftli of tlie 
pressure. 

The friction of bodies turning on pivots seems 
to come within the species we are now consider- 
ing. This was also examined by f’ovilomb, and 
a memoir on the subject was published by him 
in the Memoirs of the Tiencii Academy in 1790. 
A '*cry succinct aiul clear account of this is uiveu 
by Dr. Gregory, iu the second volume of his 
Mechanics, from which we extract the following 


particulars ; — 

< Bodies which are made to turn upon pivots 

sisls this motion acts at B>- and therefore wuh thfe? are usually suspendetl by means of a cheek, 
BI; white the preponderating socket, or collar, of very hard matter. The collar 

wnich overcomes the friction acts with th^^ev,cr 3 has its cavity of a conic fonn,aiid terminated at its 
B® M. Let the friction be F, and the prtpon- summit by a little concave segment, whose radius 
«eming weight be W ; then by the established of curvature is ’ery small. The point of the pivot 
properties of the lever we have 3 B 
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which is sustained by this collar forms at its 
summit a little convex surface, whose radius of 
curvature should be still smaller than that of the 
extremity of the cheek. Experience evinces that 
the Curvature of the bottom of the socket is irre- 
gular, and that the frictioti of a collar of agate 
on which a pivot turns is frequently five or six 
times more considerable than the momentum of 
friction of a well-polished plane of agate on which 
the same pivot turns. 

* These considerations induced M. Coulomb 
to employ in the course of his experiments, not 
a cheek or a socket, but a well-poHshod plane, 
to support the body on the point of a pivot. To 
prevent the body from sliding, he took care that 
its centre of gravity should be very low, with re- 
spect to the point of suspension : he then made 
the body to whirl or spin about its pivot, by im- 
pressing upon it a rotatory motion. By means 
of a seconds watch, he observed exactly the time 
employed by the body in making the first four 
or five turns, and he thence deduced easily a 
mean turn to determine the primitive velocity : 
after this he counted the number of turns which 
the body made before it stopped. 

‘ Coulomb took a glass bell of forty-eight lines 
in diameter and sixty lines in height, which 
weighed five ounces. He placed i* on the point 
of a pivot; and, after giving it succ<‘ssive degrees 
of velocity about that pivot, he observe^d very 
exactly the time that it (jrnjiloyed to make the 
first turn, which gave him for tlm mean velocity 
that which answered to the half of such first turn. 
He then estimated the number of turns made by 
the bell before it stopped : the results were as 
below — 

1st Trial. The hell made one turn in 4", and 
came to rest after 34y(j turns. 


‘ 2nd Trial. The bell made one turn in 61" 
and stopped after 14^ turns. ^ 

^ 3rd Trial. The bell made one turn in n" 
and sloppped after 4||j turns. 

‘Now if 6 denote the primitive velocity 
the space described between the commcncemen 
and the end of the motion, A the constant mo 

iir* 

raentum of the retarding force ; the sum o 

tiie products of every particle u, by the square o 
its distance r from the axis of rotation, dividot 
by the quantity «, measuring the distance fron 
the axis of rotation to the point whose primitiv) 
velocity is fr, it is easy to find the followiijcr ana 
lytical expression for the constant momentum o 
the vis retardatrix, viz. 


2x‘' 


a 


‘ But, because m the three preceding trial- 

the same bell was employed, the quantity f^~ 

a 

b* 

is the same : — must tlierefore be a conslan 

X 

quantity if A be constant, and reciprocally. Bu 
in each trial theii> was reckoned the lime cm 
ployed by the apparatus in performing an erilin 
revolution. The mean velocity, or the vclocitj 
due to the half of each first revolulion, wili 
therefore, be measured by l4ic circumference nn 
over. The space described up to the end of tin 
motion will be measured by the number of turn: 
run through from the instant where the mci'i 
velocity was determined until the end of ih< 
motion. Thus, by computing from the data far 
nislied by the three trials, we may form the fol 
lowing table : 


1st Trial. One turn in 4", stops at .34 jb turns, whence results — n: j 


2nd Trial. 
3rd Trial. 


G.I". 

11 ", 




‘ 'I’his experiment, then, shows unequivocally 

that the quantity and consequently the (juan- 

tity Awhicli expresses the momentum of friction, 
arc constant quantities, whatever be the primitive 
degree of velocity ; and that, consequently, the 
veiocily has not any influence upon the resist- 
ance due to the friction of pivots, which from 
this experiment necessarily proportional to a 
function of the pressuie. 

‘ When this cxporiiri'-ni ’s made in a vacuum, 
a much less heavy body may be employed, and 
of any form whatever, and the same result will be 
obtained. 

‘ In other cx])enments, Coulomb bent a brass 
wire of nine inches in length ; the parallel branches 


— 55C 

— 357 

of diflerent substances on which the frirlion c 
the j)oiiit of the pivot was to he «lplpniiincHl 
finally, there was fixed to the summit of a suf^ 
port a little needle of tempered steel, and whose 
point it was necessary to render more or less fine 
rounded, or obtuse, according to the nature o 
the cheeks, and to the pres.sure which they wer< 
to experience. The extremity of the needle firs 
used by Coulomb, appeared, when examined I*; 
a microscope, to form a conic angle of 18® or 20 
The ftiction of this needle against well-pohshe* 
planes of granite, agate, rock crysUil, glass, aiu 
tempered steel respectively, was tried , and t * 
result, taking in each experiment the mean qiwn 

tity represented by — (a quantity which v^a 


Dngth; the parallel branches x* . s 

were iw(>nty-foi:r lines distant from one another ; always found to vary between very narrow linn 
the part of the wire curved in the form of a semi- gave the momentum of friction of the point o 
circle which joined liie two branches was about needle against the planes of granite, . 
three inches long : and the two vertical and respectively, in the ratio of the fractions 
parallel branches were also each three inches w, di. lb : »« ‘I'e momentum of fnctio 
long. To the extremity of each vertical brancli tlie plane of granite being represented by / 

was attached by incans of wax a piece of metal ; . wh' shall have for the mbmentum of the n ^ 

and there was fixed, in like manner, in the mid- pf ro^tion relative to the ol**®'* 

die of the concave part of the wire, to serve for below friction of granite, 1 ; of ^ 

tlie cheek or bush, a small well-polished plana of rock crystal, 1*313; of glass, 1*777; 

2*257. 
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t Coulomb likewise employed himself, during 
lese experiments, in determining the more or 
acute form which should be given to the 
ioints of the pivots. To this end he caused to 
'e successively rounded into cones of greater or 
fss acuteness the extremity of a steel needle, 
[iat it might thence appear whether the change 
,f figure had any influence upon the friction, 
'bus he found that, under a certain charge, the 
loint of the pivot being shaped to 45®, the 

[uantity was, for granite, ; agate, ; 

lass, ihai tempered steel, 

’ ‘ Coulomb then gave to the point a more acute 
brm, so that the angle of the cone which ter- 
ninated it could not be more than 6^ or 7®; and 
10 found, still retaining the same charge or 

)rc 89 ur 0 as before, that the quantity — was, for 

igate, is; glass, tempered steel, 

‘ Comparing, from these and other experi- 
nonts, the momentiim of friction of rotation of 
he point of difierent pivots against a plane of 

Igate, he found that the quantity which varies 

IS that momentum, was, for a pivot of 45°, ; 

1 pivot of 1 5° Ta'ga ; a pivot of 0°, gig ; 

< After thi-v Coulomb varied the charge in his 
experiments, and determined the relative mo- 
mentum of friction of pivots under difleieiit 
pressures. But, without going further into de- 
tail, we may give the following as the principal 
deductions from the whole. 

* 1, That the friction of pivots is indepen- 
dent of the velocities, being merely as a function 
of the pressure. 

*2. 'hiat the friction of granite is less than 
that of glass. 

‘ 3. That the figure of the point of the pivot, 
as to acuteness, affects the quantity of friction, 
ii] such a manner that when we cause to whirl 
upon the point of a needle, a body weighing 
more than five or six drachms, the most advan- 
tageous angle for that point appeared to be from 
30° to 45°; under a less pressure, the angle 
might be progressively diminished, without the 
friction being perceptibly augmented ; it may 
even without great inconvenience be reduced to 
10° or 12° with good steeU when the charge 
does not exceed 100 grains, — an important 
consideration in the suspension of light bodies 
upon cheeks or sockets. 

‘ These rules may be useful to the makers of 
chronometers.^ 

Mr. Anstice, the author of a valuable treatise 
on wheel-carriages, very familiarly illustrates the’ 
advantage of wheels over sledges ; it is imme- 
diately connected with the subject of friction, and 
™ay»be illustrated by reference to the following 

considerations. 

I* A sledge, in sliding over a plane, suffers a 
nciion equivalent to the distance through Which 
‘moves ; but if we apply to it an axle, ihe cir- 
mferenceof which is six inches, and tfcai of 
* eighteen feet, it is plain that^ moving 
e carnage eighteen feet over the plane, the 
eels will make but .one revolution ; and as 
re IS no sliding of parts between the plane and 
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the wheels, but only a mere change of surface, 
no friction can take place there, the whole being 
transferred to tlic nave acting on the axle, so that 
the only sliding of parts has been betwixt the in- 
side of the nave and axle ; which, if they fit one 
another exactly, is no more than six inches : and 
hence it is plain that the friction must be re- 
duced in the proportion of 1 to 36. Another 
advantage is alto gained by having the surfaces 
confined to such a small extent ; by which means 
they may be more easily kept smooth, and fitted 
to each other. The only inconvenience is the 
height of the wheel, which must in all cases be 
added to that of the carriage itself. 

It has been a matter of no little consideration, 
whether the wheels of a carriage ought to be 
small or large. Mr. Anstice observes, that, in 
the overcoming of such obstacles as are commonly 
met with in roads, wheels act as mechanical 
powers, and therefore the size of the wheel must 
be regulated upon the principles of these powers. 
Thus, let the circle OT A G L, fig. 2, represent a 
wheel of four feet diameter, placed on the level 
PQ, and opposed in that line by the obstacle O, 
which is supposed to be 7*03 inches in height ; 
the line in which tire carriage is drawn being, 
CT, parallel to the plane P U. In this case the 
effort, applied to the carriage is communicated 
to the nave of the wheel where it touches the 
axle. This part, therefore, represents the part 
of the lever to whicli the power is applied, 
and is the point C in the figure. As the turning 
point is that where the wheel touches the obstacle 
that must represent the fulcrum of the lever; 
whence that arm of llie lever will be represented 
by C O, which may be supposed a spoke of the 
wheel ; and as the upright spoke C L is the line 
which bt'ars the whole weigljt from the axle, and 
in which it is to be lifted ; hence tliat part of 
the circumference of the wlieel which is between 
the fulcrum and the upright spoke bearing on it 
must ri‘prosent tlie arm of llie lever which is to 
raise the weight. In this case neither the weight 
nor the power act at right angles to ilieir respec- 
tive arms of the lever; so that we must represent 
their powers by the imaginary lines M O and 
O N. As the length of O M, therefore, is to that 
of t)N, so is the proportion required to the 
w’eight to balance it on the obstacle, when rising 
over it ; and in ibis case the arms are equal : it 
is plain that the powers must be so likewise, 
livery obstacle, therefore, exceeding this height, 
which is as 7 03 to 48, will require a power act- 
ing parallel to the plane greater than the weight 
drawn ; and every obstacle whose height bears a 
smaller proportion to that of the nave, must be 
overcome by a smaller power. 

Again, let a wheel of four feet diameter, be 
represented by the circle in fig. 3, and supposed 
to be moved along the plane V and an obstacle 
of twelve inches height be placed before it, the real 
lever will then be represented by the lines LOC; 
which, being reduced to the imaginary ones 
MON, shows that the power is greater than the 
weight. By the same rule, if an obstacle of three 
incites be placed in the way of a wheel, as in fig. 
4, the power required to move the wheel will be 
considerably less than the weight, though it is 
plain that the proportion of power must always 
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be according to the size of the wheel, the height 
of the obstacle, and the direction in which the 
carriage is drawn. For instance, if the line of 
traction in tig. 4 be raised into the direction 
C S, the power required to move the carriage 
over it will be to the real weight as the line 
CO is to the line ON; and in consequence of 
thus altering the direction we gain as much as 
the length. of the line C O exceeds that of C N. 

This view of the manner in which the wheels 
of carriages act will serve to elucidate the ques- 
tion, whether large or small wheels are prefera- 
ble for carriages ? Let the circle, fig. 5, represent 
a wheel of two feet diameter, and the obstacle in 
its way 7*03 inches in height, then will tlie true 
lever be represented by the lines C () L, to be 
iciluced to the imaginary ones IM O N. In this 
case, llie power nuiuireil to draw the carriage 
must be to its weight as N ( ) is to O iM, w'hieh is 
more than double, and thus the advantage of large 
wheels over small ones is evident. Jii lliis, 
however, as in all other cases wlierc wheels act as 
inochanical powers, we musl remeinher, that the 
same doctrine apj)lies to lliem as to the powers 
tlnun^elves when used in any oilier manner, vi/. 
ihut as much as we gain in power we lose in 
time; and therefore, though a wheel of twice the 
diameter may be raised over an ob.slacle of any 
given height with twice tlie ease that would be 
required for one of once the diameter; yet the 
large wheel would require twice the linuj to move 
over it iliut the small one does. 

Hitherto we have considered the carriage as 
being drawn in a direction parallel, or nearly so, 
to the plane on which the wheels move, winch 
line i.s supposed to be horizontal ; Imt tlie case 
will be ilitferent wlien we suppose them to move 
upon an inclined plane ; for then, even tliough 
till; line of traction be parallel to the ascending 
jdane, and though the wheels act as levers, we 
shall find that tlu* action of the weight will in- 
crease with the power gained by the increase of 
size in the wheels ; ami, couseijucnlly, that the 
increased size of the hitler will be of no far- 
ther use lliaii that of diminishing the friction, 
in the same manner as is done upon horizontal 
planes. 

To illustrate this, suppose the larger circle in 
fig. G to represent a wlieel of four feet diameter, 
and the smaller circle a wheel of only two, both 
of which are made to ascend the inclined plane 
liM, by powers applied in the tlirections GT 
and E S parallel to the elevation of the plane, 
which is it w'ill then be found, that by de- 
scribing tlie lever, as in the former case, though 
the arm of the lever to whicli the power is ap- 
plied he double the length in the large wheel 
tliat it is in the small, the other is augmented in 
the same proportion. Neither will the powers 
augmented by varying the direction of the 
line of traction ; for while these are kept parallel 
to one another, their relative powers must always 
keep the same proportion to one another. 3’hc rea- 
son is obvious, viz, that when wheels of any di- 
mension ascend or descend inclined planes of 
any regular elevation, the fulcrum of the lever 
contained in the wheels must be determined by 
that jp^Tt of the wheel which touches the plane, 
and 1|(l>ich must always be of a proportionate 


height both in large and small wheels. Jt j 
otherwise, however, with the fulcrum markei 
out by perpendicular or irregular obstacles upo, 
the plane itself ; for large wheels will alwav 
have the advantage over small wheels when thi 
are presented, for the reasons already given, h 
deed, when the wheel impinges perpendiculaii 
upon an obstacle as high as the line of tructior 
it is plain that it cannot be drawn over it by au 
ower whatever, unless the direction of the laitt 
e altered. 

From tliese considerations, Mr. Anslice draw 
the following conclusions. 1. That in acarriur 
placed upon a horizontal plane nothing more ] 
required to produce motion than to overcomeih 
friction which takes place between it and th 
j)laue. 2. By the application of wlieels to 
carriage, the friction is lessened in the proporiio 
of the diameters of the axles and hollow pails i 
the naves to lliose of the wlieels. .3. In \i 
draught of a carriage vvitliout who«.*Is, up a r(..u|, 
lar i)laue ascent, the friction must not only U 
overcome, but there is a power likewise tobo:',ji 
plied sutheiout to lift such a piojiortion of tin 
vveiglit of the carriage as the perpeiulieuhir y.w 
of tlie ascend iiig plane bears to that portion i 
the plane. 4. If wheels of any size be apjiliL- 
to the carriage in such circumstances, they hav 
only the advantage of lessening friction ; foi 
lliongh they really act as levers, yet, aseacliarr 
of the lever is lengthened in pro[>urlion to tli 
increase of size in the wheels, the power can b 
no farther augmented than as tlie ascent may :w 
as a mcehanieal power for raising up the wheeb 
carriage, &c., to the top. 5. Large wheels h,iv 
the advantage over small ones in overconiin 
obstacles, because they act as levers in propoi 
lion to their various sizes, (i. The line of trai 
lion, or that in the direction of which the carriac 
is drawn, should .olways, if possible, be jiaralli 
to that in which the plane lines; for, when Iht 
is the case, the arm of the lever to whicli tli 
power is applied will bear the longest propm 
lion possible to the other. This always taki 
place when the line of traction is pcrpeiidicu!:i 
to tliut spoke of the wheel which points to tli 
obstacle. As it may not always be possilib 
however, to alter tlie direction of the line of trai. 
lion to this position, it will be most proper to b 
upon some medium betwixt that which eoniinor 
ly occurs and that which requires the groato 
exertion to overcome the obstacle ; that is, b 
tvvixt a level line and one rising perpttndicul: 
to the sjioke of the wheel which points to tr 
obstacle it is likely to meet with. 'Ihegu'.iti 
alicntion ought to be paid to this at last, that . t 
wheels, but especially small ones, arc liable 
sink into the ground oyer which they pass, an 
thus produce a constant obstacle to their ow 
progress. The line of traction, it must also 
observed, is not an imaginary one drawn iroi 
that part of the animal to wliich the traces ( 
chains are attached to the axle of the wheel, 
t}ie real direction of the traces, to whatever p* 
of the carriage they are attached : for the e ‘ 
will be instantly communicated in 
rection from one part of the carriage to a 
rest, by rciison of the whole being fastene 
gether and in one piece. 
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Hitherto we have considered the whole weight 
of the carriages as bearing perpendicularly 
against the axles of the wheels; but as this can- 
not be done in chairs, carts, and other carriages 
liaving only two wheels, it will be necessary to 
have their centres, or transverse lines of gravity, 
as near the ground as possible. To understand 
this, it must be premised, that the centre of gra- 
vity is that point of any body which, if suspend- 
ed, will keep all the parts of the body at rest, let 
the body be placed iu any situation we please. 
Thus the centre of gravity in a wheel or circle is 
the centre of the circumference, provided the 
matter of which it is composed be equally pon- 
derous. In a square, whether superficial or 
solid, the centre of gravity will be a point 
equally distant from all its sides ; so that, if the 
substance be equally heavy, it will be impossible 
to turn it into any position in which there will 
not be as much matter on one side of the centre 
as upon the other; and in like manner every 
figure, however irregular, has some yjart round 
which, if it be turned, as much matter will 
always he upon one side as on the otlier. 

If now any body be supported by a transverse 
line passing, not through the centre of gravity 
itself, either above or below it, the body can 
only be kept in equipoise while that line remains 
directly above or below the point ; for if the body 
is moved forwards, as in two-whceled carriages 
moving down hill, a greater part of the weight 
will be thrown forwards over the line of suspen- 
sion than what remains behind it; and, conse- 
quently, this superfluous part must be borne by 
the animal which draws it. In ascending any 
height, just the reverse takes place ; for thus a 
portion of the weight is thrown backwards, and 
will tend to lift up the animal altogetlier. The 
consequence of this is, not only that tfie creature 
must proceed with great pain, but that the fric- 
tion on the nave and axle will be auginontcd by 
laying upon them a part of the animal’s weight 
also. It the body be suspended above the cen- 
tre of gravity, the efiecl, lliough the same in the 
main,, will be reversed in the ascent and descent 
of the hill, as long as tiie body is firmly attached 
to the shafts ; but should the whole weight be 
suspended under the axle, independent of the 
shafts altogether, then it will always, whether 
ascending, descending, or moving horizontally, 
have the same effect as if hung directly by it. 

A few illustrations of animal power must close 
the present article, which will be resumed under 
the head of Millwokk. 

A horse draws with the greatest advantage 
when the line of draught is not level with his 
breast, but inclines upwards, making a small 
angle with the horizontal plane. 

A horse drawing a weigtit over a single pulley, 
can draw 200lbs. for eight hours a day, and 
walking at the rate of two miles and a half in an 
hour, which is about three feet and a half in a 
second ; and, if the same horse be made to drAw 
2401bs,, he can work but six hours a day, and^« 

• so fast. To this may be refet^d-tlS^e 

working of horses in all sorts of mills and vjiatfV 
Works, where we ought to know, as near ks we 
can, how much wo make every horse draw, that 
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we may judge of what the effect will be, when 
proper allowance shall have been made for all the 
frictions and hindrances, before we can cause 
any machine to be erected. 

When a horse draws in a mill or gin of any 
kind, great care should be taken that* the horse- 
walk, or circle in which he moves, be large 
enough in diameter, otherwise the horse cannot 
exert all his strength ; for, in a small circle, the 
tangent (in which the horse draws*) deviates more 
from the circle in which the liorse is obliged to 
go than in a larger circle. The horse-walk 
should not be less than forty feet in diameter, 
when there is room for it. In a walk of nine- 
teen feet diameter it has been calculated that a 
horse loses two-fifths of his strength. 

The worst way of applying the force of a 
horse is to make him carry or draw up hill ; for, 
if the hill be sleep, three men will do more than 
a horse; each man loaded with lOOlhs. will 
move up faster than a horse that is loaded with 
300lbs. This is owing to the position of the 
parts of a man’s body, which are better adapted 
for climbing than those of a horse. 

As a horse, from the structure of his body, can 
exert most strength in drawing almost horizon- 
tally in a straight line, a man exerts the least 
strength that way ; as, for example, if a man 
weighing 140lbs., walking by a river or canal 
side, draws along a boat or barge, by means of a 
rope coming over his shoulder, or otherwi:*e 
fastened to his body, he cannot draw above 
twenty-seven pounds, or about ^‘^th of what a horse 
can draw in that case. Five men are about 
equal in strength to one horse, and can with the 
same case push round the horizontal beam in a 
forty feel walk ; but three of the same men will 
push round a beam in a nineteen feet walk, 
which a horse (otherwise equal to five men) can 
but draw round. 

A man turning a horizontal windlass, by a han- 
dle or winch, should not have above thirty 
pounds weight acting against him, if he is to 
work ten hours a day, and raise the weight at 
the rate of three feet and a half in a second. 
This supposes, however, that the semi-diameter 
of the windlass is equal to the distance from the 
centre to the elbow of the handle ; for, if there 
be a mechanical advantage, as there usually is, 
by having the diameter of the axle on which the 
rope winds four or five times less than the «lia- 
meter.of the circle described by the hand, then 
may the weight (taking in also the resistance, on 
account of the friction and stiflbess of the rope) be 
four or five times greater than thirty pounds; that 
is, so much as it rises sloiver than the hand moves. 

In this operation, the effect of a man’s force 
varies in every part of the circle described by the 
handle. The greatest force is, when a man pulls 
the handle upwards from about the height of his 
knees ; and the least force when (the handle be- 
ing at top) he thrusts from him horizontally; then 
.again the effect becomes greater as a man lays 
on his weight to pusii down the handle ; but that 
action cannot lie so great as when he pulls up, 
because he lays on no more than the whole 
weight of his body ; whereas, in pulling, he can 
exert his whole strength. Lastly, he has but 
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small force to pull the handle towards him hori- 
lontally, when at its lowest. 

Let us suppose a man of moderate strength to 
weigh 1401ds., ho may in the four principal 
parts of pushing and pulling, in the wnole cir- 
cumference of motion, exert the following forces, 
viz. in the strongest point a force equal to 160lbs. ; 
in the weakest a force equal to twenty-seven 
pounds; in the next strong point 130lbs.; and 
in the last, or second weak point, thirty pounds. 
Let us add all these forces together, which will 
make 347 ; which divide by four, and we shall 
have 86|lbs. for the weight that a man might lift 
by a winch, if he could exert his whole force con- 
titiually, without stopping to take breath; but, as 
that cannot be, tlie weight must return and 
overpower the next weak point, especially when 
the handle moves slowly, as it must if a man 
would exert his whole strength all round. • Be- 
sides, for raising such a weight, we must suppose 
the mati acting always along the tangent of the 
circle of motion, which does not happen in the 
operation. Then there must be a sufficient ve- 
locity given, that the force applied at the strong 
points may not be spent before tlichand comes to 
the weak ones, so that it is difficult for a man to 
continue that irregular motion ; and, therefore, 
when there are no other advantages, the resist- 
ance ought to be but thirty pounds. If a fly be 
added to the windlass when the motion is pretty 
quick, as about four or five feet in a second, a 
man may for a little while act witli a force of 
eighty pounds, and work a whole day with a re- 
sistance of forty pounds. 

If two men work at the end of a roller or 
windlass, as in drawing up coals or ore from a 
mine, or water from a well, llj(!y may more 
easily draw up seventy pounds (still supposing 
the weight and power to have equal velocities) 
than one man can thirty pounds, [)rovided the 
elbow of one of the handles be at right angles to 


the other; for then one man will act at 
strongest point when the other acts at the weaken 
point of the revolution; by which means 
two men will mutually and successively heir 
one another. The common way is to put on ihl 
handles opposite to one another, which canno 
give the advantage above-mentioned, thouyl; 
there is some little force gained even in that po- 
sition, because one man, pulling while the othei 
thrusts, works at the strongest of the two weak 
points, whilst the other works at the weakest, 
and so helps him a little. 

When a man carries a burden upon his back, 
he exerts a great force very effectually, manj 
muscles at once being employed in that opeva- 
tion ; the muscles of his neck, back, and loins, 
keep his body and head in the proper position to 
sustain the weight ; those of his shoulders umj 
arms lielp to keep it in its place ; and the mus- 
cles of his legs and thighs raise tl»e weight of all 
the body and burden, as the man walks alont;. 
In tills way of working, three men do much 
more than a liorsc, and two often do as much, as 
may be observed in the daily labor of the Lou- 
don porters. A porter will carry 20()Ibs., and 
walk at tlie rate of three miles an hour ; a coal- 
hear'cr will carry S/iOlbs., but then he does not 
go far with his load. Chairmen do not act with 
tlie same muscles as porters ; but, as tliey have 
straps brought down from their shoulders to the 
poles of the ehair, the muscles of the loins and 
back are concerned, and likewise the extensors 
of the legs and thighs; two of them will walk 
with oOOlbs. (that is I50lbs. each) at the rated 
four miles an hour. 

The last and most effectual way of a naan s 
exerting his strength, is in rowing a boat; he 
there acts with more muscles than in any other 
operation ;‘and the weight of his body also assists 
him. 


MF-ciiANrcAL, in mathematics, denotes a con- 
.structiou of some problem, by the assistance of 
instruments, as tlie duplicature of tlie cube and 
quadrature of the circle, in coiitradi.stinctioii to 
that which is performed in a geometrical man- 
ner. 

Mr.riiANiCAL CuRvr. is a curve, according to 
Descartes, which cannot bi* defincil by any al- 
gebraic eipialion ; and sn contradistinguished 
from algebraic or gcometrir; ’ turves. I^sibnitz 
and others call these iuechaTii.*al curves transcen- 
dental, and dissent from Descartes, in excluding 
them from geometry. T eibuiU found a new 
kind of transcendental equations, whereby these 
curves are deflaid : but they <lo not continue 
constantly die san • in all points of the curve, as 
algebraic ones do. 

M ECU AlN (Peter Francis Andrew), a French 
mathematician and astronomer, was born atliibn 
in 1744, at which place his father exercised the 
profession of an architect. He became a cor- 
respondent of Lalaitdc at a very early period of 
his life; and in 1772 was invited to the depot of 
the marine in Paris, and subsequently to Ver- 
sailles, where he acquired great rujiutalion. 11c 


calculated the orbit t»f the crjmct of 1774, and 
discovered that of 1781. He was admitted in 
1782 a member of the academy ; and iu 17'J0 
discovered his eighth cornel. In conjunction 
with M. Dclambre, he undertook, in 1792, the 
measurement of tlie degrees of the meridian ; 
and in 1793 completed that of the triangles, 
between Perpignan and Barcelona, He died in 
September 1805. 

MKCIILIN, MErHFi.N, old Fr. Malines, a 
considerable town of the Netherlands, an arch- 
bishop’s see, and the capital of a district in the 
province of Antwcn>. It is divided int> two 
parts by the Dyle ; it is well built for its age, 
and the streets are broad ; while the practice o 
painting the fronts of the houses gives them a 
irfsh and clean appearance. The public squan 
called the place d’armes, and the market place, 
are worth notice. The most remarkable nub ic 
building is ibe cathedral, whose tower, 
not finishod, is 350 feet in height, and attor^ . 
delightful view of the town and environs. 
intcriof if elegant, and contains a number ot S® 
paintings. Here are also an arsenal, 

Franciscan monastery, and a large Begni 
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hooac, or asylum for 800 wiaows and elderly Holstein, is bounded on the east and south by 
womun. The manufactures consist of fine Brabant Mccklenburg-Strelitz and the kingdom of Prus- 
lace and linen, damask, silk and woollen stuffs, sia ; and on the west by’ the southern extremity 
leather, and hats. It has likewise considerable of Denmark. Tlie whole area is computed at 
breweries, and a brisk trade in buck^wheat. At 4800 English square miles, and its population 
high water, vessels of considerable draught reach at 358,000 individuals. Mecklenburg has an 
the town from the Scheldt. Mechlin suffered agreeable variety of gentle eminences and nume- 
from the war in 1793 and 1794, but still more roiis lakes, but is wholly destitute of mountains, 
from the stagnation of trade under Buonaparte. There are also several marshy districts, and 
In 1785 it is said to have had a population of sandy tracts, scarcely susceptible of cultivation. 
20,000. At present the number is rather below Here are likewise some large forests. The cli- 
20,000. Thirteen miles north-west of Louvain, male is cold and moist, but has lately been im- 
the same distance south by east of Antwerp, and proved by the progress of cultivation. The 
nearly the same north by east of Brussels. forests have been by the same means reduced, 

MtCllC)ACAN,MEciiOACANNA, in medicine, and in several places good roads are opened, 
called also white jalap, white rhubarb, and Arne- The inhabitants are principally employed in 
rican scammony, a root, taking its name from a agriculture : their chief exports are grain, wool, 
province of Mexico, from whence it is brought sheep, and a large and strong breed of horses, 
in thin transverse slices, like jalap, but larger and Schwerin, the capital, contai!)8 the usual resi- 
whitcr. Mechoacan yields scarcely one-sixth donee of tlie grand duke. It is situated on the 
part so much resin as jalap does. It is a species western border of a lake, which almost surrounds 
of bin<l-weed. it ; the ducal palace standing on an island, and 

Mechoacan, introduced about the year 1524, communicating with the town by a draw-bridge, 
was used as a purgative before jalap, though the f Justrow, the former residence of the dukes of 
latter is now in more general use; yet raechoa- Mecklenburg-Gustro\v,issituatcdontheriverNe- 
can, being the milder and more gentle of the bel, and is surrounded by a wall with six gates. It 
two, is sometimes on that account preferable, is noted for its breweries and distilleries. Ros- 
lloulduc found that it contains tw'clve times as lock, a handsome town on the river on the Warne, 
much salt as resin ; but neither the saline nor re- about ten miles from the Baltic, engrosses most 
sinous extract purge so freely as the substance, of the commerce of the duchy, exporting about 
even though taken in larger doses. In the choice 150,000 quarters of grain annually. Large vessels 
of mechoacan, prefer those pieces which are the load and unload at the mouth of the river. Wis- 
brownest within, and whose substance is the rnar, another clucf port of Mecklenburg, stands 
closest, and most compact, on a bay of the Baltic. It has one of the best 

MECKEL (John Frederick), a celebrated ana- harbours on the southern shores of that sea. 
tomist, was bom at Wetzlar in 17M, and stu- The exports of this duchy consist of wheat, 
(lied at Gottingen and Berlin. He returned to rye, barley, oats, peas, and malt. The imports 
the former unive^ity to receive his degree of of coffee, rum, sugar, tobacco, and salt, which is 
M.l)., when he was appointed demonstrator of an article in great request. The religion is chiefly 
the school of female accoucheurs ; and in 1753 Lutheran. Tlie government is hereditary ; the 
professor of midwifery. His reputation attracted army is composed of about 4000 men, and the 
a multitude of foreigners to his lectures from annual revenue amounts to nearly £175,000. It 
Strasburg and even from Paris. He (juitted the has no manufactures of constrqucnce. 
chair in 1755, and died September 18lb, 1744, sur- MECKLENBLRG-STU ELITZ, a grand 
geoii to the king of Prussia. He published, duchy of Gi rujany, to the south-east of Mecklen- 
He quinto pare Cerebri, 4to. ; Diss. epist. de burg-Sdiwciin. It is a flat country, full of lakes, 
Vasis Lymphaticis, glandulisque conglobatis, marshes, and sandy nlains : which often render 
1757, 4lo., and otlier works. the air very damp anu cold. The whole of this 

Me( Ki:i. (Philip Frederick Theodore), son of duchy occumes about 875 square miles, and has 
tlie aVjovc, was brought up to bis father’s pro- 72,000 inhabitants. This is more in proportion 
fession at Gottingen and Strasburg. Having been than Mecklenburg-Schwi:rin ; but the j)roductions, 
professor of anatomy anil surgery at Hvrlie and the omployment of the people, the state of sc- 
at Strasburg, he was in 1795 invited by Paul I. eiety, ami the profession of religion, are the same 
to Petersburg, and nominated physician to the in both. Strelilz, the clucf town, is situation in 
emj>ress, inspector of the hospitals of that city, and n marshy district, at the south-east of the duchy, 
privy-councillor, lie died March 18th, 1803. and contains, therefore, the duke’s residence, the 
lie was the author of numerous anatomical dis- public offices, and the house's of the principal 
sertations; and a translation of Haller’s Elements, nobility. None of the other towns deserve 
MECKLENBURG, acounty on the south side notice. The amount of the army, belonging to 
of Virginia, bounded north by Lunenburg county, this dukiHloin, is not more than 700, and thean- 
east by Brunswick, south by North Carolina, and uual revenue £70,000. 

west by Halifax and CharloHe counties, Popu- Ml'XTlN, a considerable rwer of Asia, which 
lation 18,443. Slaves 10,2(54. Chief Town rises in the mountains of Thibet, and has a 
Boydton. ‘ course of ;tboni 200 miles in Cambodia. It 

Mecki.enboro, a county in the south-west falls into the sea by three mouths, after having 
part of New Carolina. Population 14,272. been joined by a canal with the Manam, or river 
Slaves 3494. Chi. f town, Charlottp. ^ of Siam. The mouths assume the names ol 

MECKLENTIURG-SCIIWERIN, a grand Saigong, the Japanese River, and Onsequameoi 
'Itiehy of Gcrniany, bordering on the Baltic and Inconvenient. 
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TVIECG'NIUM, 71. s. Gr. /iijBwmv.. Ex- 
pressed juice of poppy , also the first excrement 
of children. 

Infants new-born have a meconium, or sort of dark- 
coloured excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnoi. 

ME/DAL, n.x. \ ¥t. meddille^ medaillon ; 

Medai/lic, adj. f Teut. vitdal; Ital. mcdag- 

Medal LION, 7i.s. 1 /m ; Lai. mctallum. See 

Med'allist. J below. An ancient coin, 
or historic token ; a piece stamped in honor of 
some remarkable performance: medallic is of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, medals: medallions, 
medals, not coins; see the extract from Addison: 
medallist, an amateur or dealer in medals. 

The Uoman medals were their current money : 
when an action deserved to be reconlcd on a coin it 
was stampt, and issued out of the mint. Addison. 

\ovi will never, with all your medal/ iek eloquence, 
persuade Etigenlus that it is better to have a pocket- 
ful of Othu's than of Jacobus’s. Id. 

Medallions, in respect of the other coins, were the 
same as modern medals in respect of modern money. 

Id. 

As a medallist, you are not to h)ok upon a cabinet 
of medals as a treasure of money, but of knowledge. 

Id. On Medals. 

’I’he same enthusiasm that dignifies a butterfly or 
a medal, to the virtuoso and the antiquary, may con- 
vert controversy into quixotism. Pereivtd. 

M EDAL denotes a piece of inelal in the form 
of coin, such as was eitlier current motu'y among 
the ancients, or struck on any particular occa- 
sion, to preserve to posterity tlie portrait of some 
great person, or the memory of some illustrious 
action. Scaliger derives the word from the Aia- 
bic methalia; a sort of coin with a human hea<l 
upon it. But the opinion of \ ossius is more 
generally received ; viz. that it comes from me- 
tallum, metal ; of which substance medals are 
commonly made. 

Med A I S. Under this title several encyclo- 
psedists, both Scotch .ind English, have thought 
proper to give a scientific dissertation on the 
utility of medals in history and other .sciences, 
their preservation and value. We prefer that of 
Numismatics, which will conveniently embrace 
the consideration of ancient coins also, and to 
that article refer the reader. 

MKD'DLK, V. n. &i v. a. ^ Belg. middehn ; 

Mri/ulfr, w. .s. J'Dau. and Swed. 

Meii'dlfsoml', fldy. j meddeh, maldrfa ; 
Goth, imdnl, a medium. To interfere ; inter- 
pose, or intervene ; to interfere otficiously ; have 
to do, followed by with : as a vi*rb active, to 
mingle ; mix (obsolete) i meildlesotne is always 
used in a had or reproacliful «ens«?. 

Why should ’st thou meddle to thy hurt ? 

2 kin^s xiv. 10. 

It is an honour for a man to cease from striie : but 
e'.<*ry fixd will be meddliriff, Prov. xx. 8, 

He that had well ycon’d his lere, 

Thus meddled his mlk with many a tcare. 

Spenser* 

A meddled state of the orders of the gospel, and 
ceremonies (rf po^iery, It not the best wtty to banish 
popery. Hooker. 

ror my part, Til not meddle nor make any farther. 

Shakspeure. 

Do not diive away such as bring the information, 
M meddlers, but a<‘cept of them in good part. 

Biieon, 


With the power of it upon the spirits of men we 
will only meddle. Id. I^atural History. 

There isr much deceit in probabilities ; especially 
when we meddle with spiritual matters. Bp. Hail, 

How to distinguish between meddling innocently, 
from being blanieably meddlesome, is that hard task 
which 1 am to undertake, but cannot hope thoroughly 
to perform. ^ Barrow. 

1 have thus far been an upright* judge, not meddling 
with the design or disposition. Bryden.^ 

This may be applied to those that assume to them- 
selves the merits of other men's services, medllns 
Imasters, and impertinents. VEslranyc.' 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine 
concerning the succession of princes ; but, by our 
author's principles, have meddled in a matter that 
Ixjlongs not to them. Locke. 

This meddling priest longs to be found a fool. 

Boue. 

What hast thou to do to meddle with the afikirs of 
my family f to dispose of my estate, old boy I 

Arhullniol. 

Let me shake off the intrusive cares of day, 

And lay the meddling senses all aside. Thomson. 

MEDK (Joseph), a learned divine, born at 
Borden, in Essex, in 1586, and educated at 
Cambridge, where be took the degree of M.A. 
in 1610. His first appearance as a writer was 
an address to Dr. Andrews, then bishop of 
Ely, in a Latin tract lie Sanctitatc Uelativh, 
which was highly approved of by that prelate. 
He was not chosen fellow of his college till after 
he had graduated, and even then not without the 
assistance of his friend, bishop Andrevv.s; for 
Dr. Cary, then master of the college, suspected 
that * he looked too much towards (Jeneva.^ 
Being made fellow, he became an eminent an<l 
faithful tutor. He applied himself to the study 
of history and antiquities ; particularly those of 
the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and other ancient na- 
tions ; tracing them as far as he could in their 
oriental figurative expressions, and hierogly- 
phics, He was also a curious and laborious 
searcher into the antiquities relating to tlic 
Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan religion’^. 
In 1620 he refused the provoslship of Trinity 
College, Dublin, into which he had been elected 
at the recommendation of archbishop Usher, his 
particular friend ; as he did also a second tinic, 
in 1630. Though he had nothing but his fel- 
lowship, and a college lecture, his charity was 
great, and he devoted the tenth of his small in- 
come to charitable uses. He died in 1638, 
in his fifty-second year, having spent about 
two-thirds of his time in college. IHs works 
make one volume folio ; his Comment on the 
Apocalypse is much esteemed. 

MEDEA, in fabulous history, a celebrated 
sorceress, daughter of jEetes, king of Colchis. 
Her mother’s name, according to the more re- 
ceived opinion of Hesiod and Ilygimis, wiis 
Idyia. She was the niece of Circe. When Ja- 
son came to Cplchis in quest of the golden fleece, 
Medea became enamoured of him, and to her 
well-directed labors the Argonauts owed their 
preservation. Medea had an interview with her 
lover in the temple of Hecate; where they swore 
eternal fidelity. When Jason had overcome ai. 
difficulties, Medea embarked with the conquerors 
for Greece. To slop the pursuit of her lather 
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fhe tore to pieces her brother Absyrtus, and left 
his mangled limbs in the way through which 
jEetes was to pass. When Jason reached lol- 
chos, his native country, the return and victories 
of the Argonauts were celebrated with universal 
rejoicings; but A'^son, the father of Jason, was 
jnable to assist at the solemnity o“ 
his age. Medea removed A^'^son’s weakness, and 
by drawing away the blood from his veins, and 
filling them again with the juice of certain herbs, 
she restored him to the vigor of youth. This 
judden change of yKsoti astonislied the inhabi- 
tants of lolchos ; and the daughters of Pelias 
also wished to see their father restored to the 
vigor of youth. Medea, to revenge the iiijuries 
which her husband’s family had suffered from 
IVlius, increased their curiosity ; and led them 
to murder their father as preparatory to his re- 
juvenescence, which she afterwards refused to 
accomplish. This action incensed the people of 
lolchos ; and Medea with her husband lied to 
Corinth to avoid their resentment. 1 lere tiny 
lived ten years with mutual attachment, wlieii 
the love of Jason for Glauce, the king’s daugh- 
ter, interrupted their harmony, and IVIedea was 
divorced. Medea revenged the infidelity of J»%- 

1 , by causing the death of Glauce, and the 
destruction of her family. She also killed two 
of her children in their father’s presence ; and, 
when Jitson attempted to punish her barbarity, 
slie fled through the air in a chariot drawn by 
winged dragons. From Corinth she came lo 
Athens, wher , after she had undergone the pu- 
rification of her murder, she married king 
A''geus, by whom she had a son called Modus. 
Soon after, when Theseus wished to make him- 
self known to his father, Medea, jealous of his 
fame, and fearful of his power, attempted to 
poison him at a feast. Her attempts, however, 
failed of success, and the sight of the sword 
which Theseus wore by hit- side convinced A'geus 
that the stranger, against whose life he had con- 
spired, was his own son. The father and tl 

\ were reconciled ; and Medea, to a\ t»id pun- 
ishment, mounted her fiery chariot, and flew to 
Colchis ; where she was reconciled to J;Lson, 
and where she died. After death she married 
Achilles in the Flyisaii fields, according to JSi- 
lucnides. lElian ascribes the murder of Mer- 
incrus and Pherus, the youngest of Jason’s 
children by Medea, to the Corinthians, who as- 
sassinated them in the temple of Juno Acra^a, 
for which they were punished by a pestilence. 
They afterwards engaged the poet F.urij>ides fur 
five talents to write a tragedy, wliich represented 
Medea as the cruel assassin of her own children. 

MKDFiLPAU, a mountainous province of the 
north of Sweden, between the Gulf of Bothnia 
*«ui Jamlland. It is 100 miles in length, and 
fifty in breadth; but has only ;3‘2,000 inhabitants. 

* I is in general woody, but has some fertile val- 
leys and fine lakes, and plenty of pafityrage. The 
woods abound in game, and the lake? ^d rivers 
in fish. Sufficient corn is raised for the con- 
Jiuinplion ; and timber, flax, hemp, gutter, poul- 
try, and dried fish, are exported. Suudswall is 
ine only port, 

MFiDKNBLiK, u town of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, in North Holland, and having a 
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good harbour on the Zuyder Zee. Population 
2000. It is twenty-eight miles north by east of 
Amsterdam. 

MEDEOLA, climbing African asparagus, in 
botany, a genus of the hexandria order, and 
trigynia class of plants; natural order eleventh, 
sarmentaceae : ca i.. none : con. sexpartite and 
revoluted : the berky trispermous. Its characters 
are tliese : the flower has no empalement ; it 
has six oblong oval pi?tals, and six awl-shaped 
stamina, terminated by incumbent summits, and 
three-horned germina terminating the style ; the 
germina afterwards turn to a roundish trifid 
berry with three cells, each containing one heart- 
shaped seed. 

MEDFORD, a post town of Middlesex 
county, INlassachusetts, on Mystic River, four 
miles north of Boston. It is a pleasant hand- 
some town, and contains a boy’s grammar- 
school, and four distilleries. It has a consider- 
able ship-building business, and manufactures 
great quantities of bricks, leather, &c. The river 
is navigable for vessels of considerable size to this 
place, where it meets the Middlesex Canal. 

MEDIA, the ancient seat of a powerful em- 
pire, was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the 
north by part of the C’aspian Sea; south by 
Persia, Susiana, and Assyria; east by Parthia 
and llyrcania; and west by Armenia Major. It 
was anciently divided into several provinces, viz. 
Tropatene, Charomithrene, Dariles, Marciane, 
Amariacc, and Syro-Media. By a later division, 
however, all these were reduced to two ; the one 
called iSledia Magna, the other Miidia Atropa- 
tia, or simply Atropatenc. Media Magna was 
bounded by Fersia, Parthia, Hyrcania, llie llyr- 
canian .Sea, and Atroj)Utene, and contained the 
cities of Ecbatan, 1/aodieea, Apamea, Raga, lia- 
geia, or Ragea, &c. Atropatenc lay between 
the Caspian Mountains and the Caspian Sea. 
This country originally took its name from 
Ma»lai, the third son of Ja))hei ; as is pto from 
Scripture, where the Medcs arc constantlycalled 
Madai. Some derive their name from Medus, 
the son of Jason and Medea; others from a city 
called Media. Sextus Rufus tells that in his time 
it was called IMedena, ami from others we learn 
that it was also called Aria. The most authen- 
tic Iiistory of the iMedes is as follows. — They 
lived in subjection to the Assyrians till the reign 
of Sennacherib, when they threw off the yoke, 
and lived for some time in a stale of anarchy. 
But about A. A. C. 600 Dejoces, who had excited 
a revolt from Sennaccherib, being chosen king, 
united the scattered tribes of the Medes, and, 
having applied himself to the civilisation of his 
barbarous subjects, left the tlirone to his son 
Phraortes, after a reign of fifty-three years. 
Phraortes, who was of a warlike and enterpris- 
ing disposition, subdued almost all Upper Asia, 
lying between Mount Taurus and the River 
Halvs, which runs through Cappadocia into the 
Eimne Sea. Elated with this good success he 
invaded Assyria, which was greatly weakened 
by the revolt of many nations which had fol- 
lowed the example of the Medes. Nebuchado- 
nosor, or Chyniladan, however, the reigning 
prince, having assembled what forces he could, 
engaged Phraortes, defeated, took him prisoner. 
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and put him to death; after urhich, entering 
Media, he laid waste the country, took the me* 
tropolis Ecbatan itself, and levelled it with 
the ground. On the death of Phraortes his son 
Cyaxares 1. was placed on the throne. He was 
no less valiant and enterprising than his father, 
and was more successful against the Assyrians. 
With the remains of that army which had been 
defeated under his father, he not only drove tlie 
conquerors out of Media, but obliged (^lynila- 
dan to shut himself up in Nineveh. To this place 
he immediately laid siege ; hut was obliged to 
abandon the enterprise on account of an irrup- 
tion of the Scythians into his own country. Cy- 
axarcs engaged these new enemies with great 
resolution; but was utterly defeated; and tlic 
conqueroi’S over-ran not only all Media, but the 
greater part of Upper Asia, extending their con- 
quests into Syria, and as far as the confines of 
Egypt. They continued masters of all this vast 
tract of country for twenty-eight years, till at last 
Media was delivered from their yoke by a 
general massacre at the instigation of Cyaxares. 
After this the Medes repossessed themselves of 
the territories they had lost ; and once more ex- 
tended their frontiers to the Halys, their ancient 
boundary on the west. After this they engaged 
in a war with the Lydians ; and on the conclu- 
sion of it Cyaxares, having entered into a strict 
alliance with Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
returned in conjunction with the Babylonians 
before Nineveh ; which they took and levelled 
with the ground, putting most of the inhabitants 
to the sword. After this victory the Babylonian 
and Median empires seem to have continued in 
alliance, till a little before the death of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when a war ensued, wliich was not 
extinguished hut by the dissolution of the Bahy- 
loniaii empire. The Medes, under Astyages, the 
son of Cyaxares I., withstood the power of the 
Babylonian monarch ; and, under Cyrus and 
Cyax^s II., utterly destroyed their empire by 
the taffimg of Babylon. See that article. After 
the death of Cyaxares the kingdom fell to Cyrus, 
by w'hom the seat of the empire was transferred 
to Persia. See that article. 

: • MEOIASTINE', n . s . Fr. mcd ' mtinc ; Lat. 
mediastinum . The fimbriated body about which 
the guts are convolved. 

None of the membranes which invest the inside of 
the breast but may lie the seat of this disease, the 
tnediastiric as well as the pleura. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

Mediastine, Mediastinum, in anatomy, a 
double membrane, formed by > <luplicature of 
the pleura; serving to divide the thorax and the 
lungs into two parts, and to sustain the viscera, 
and prevent their fallin? from one side of the 
thorax to the other. See Anatomy. 

M E'DIAT F, V. n,, v. a. & at//."! From I.at. 
Mf/diatei.v, «diy. medius . Toin- 

Me 01 ACTION, 71. s . ternose ; inter- 

Metjia^toii, cede; be be- 

Meoiato'kial, ad ). tween two; to 

M EoiA io'ri ALLY, udv , cffectby medi- 

Meoia'iorshir, 71. «. ation r medi- 

Me'dia*.ory, udj , ale as an ad- 

Media'trix, 71. jr. J jective is, mid- 

dle; interposed ; intervened ; and, in an obsolete 
acting as means ; mediately, by a second- 


ary cause : mediatrix is a] female mediator; 
Mediator, a scriptural title of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The sense of the other compounds fol- 
lows that of mediate. 

There is one (Jud and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus. I Tim» ii, 5. 
Noble utfires thou may’st efiect 
Of mediation, after 1 am dead, 

Between his greatness and thy other bretliren, 

Sfiukspeare. 

Clod workeih all things amongst us mediate^ hy 
secondary means ; the which means of our safety 
being sluppini; and sea-forccs, are to lie esteemed as 
his gifts, and then only available and benelicial 
when lie vouchsafeth his grace to use them aright. 

Raleis'h's l^sttps. 

The king sought unto them to compose those 
troubles between him and his subjects ; they accord- 
ingly interposed their mediation in a round and 
princely manner. hacou. 

\oM liad found liy experience the trouble of all 
men's confluence, and for all matters to yourself, as 
a mediator between them and their sovereign. 

Jd. Advice to V^illiert. 
The most important care of a new king, was his 
marriage for mediate establishment of the royal line. 

IPottow, 

As many sacrifices, so many mediator, plainly 
seem to put Christ out of office. lip. Rail. 

Pestilent contagion is propagated immediately hy 
conversing with infei’ted persons, and mediately by 
pestilent seminaries propagated through the air. 

Ilanep on Consumptions, 
By being crowded, they exclude all other hodies 
that before mediated between the parts of their body, 

Dipbji, 

The earl made many professions of his desire 
to interpo^o, t\Tn[ midiatc a good |)eace between the 
nations. Clarendon, 

Man’s fjicnd, his mediator, has designed, 
Hoth ransom and redeemer voluntary. Milton, 

I possess chemists and eorpuseiilarians of advan- 
tages by the confederacy 1 am mediating between 
them. liotfle. 

They styled a double step, the space from the ele- 
vation of one foot to the same foot set down again, 
mediated by a step of the other foot, a pace, eipial to 
five feet. Holder, 

It is against the sense of the law to make saints or 
angels to be mediators between God and them. 

Slillin}(fie€t. 

The passions have their residence in the simsitive 
appetite : for inasmuch as man is a compound of 
flesh as well as spirit, llie soul, during its aboile in 
the body, does ail things by the mediation of these 
passions. South** Seimont, 

Anxious we hover in a mediate state, 

Betwixt infinity and nothing. Prior, 

All other effects of Christ’s mediatorial office are 
accounted for from the truth of his resurrection. 

' Fiddea^a Serrmws 

The corruption of manners in the world, wo shall 
find owing to some nnv/iut/n/r schemes that offer to 
comprehend the different interests of sin and religion. 

Uof^ers, 

A mediator is considered two ways, by nature or 
by office, as the fathers distinguish. He is a ine li- 
alar by nature, as partaking of both natures divine 
and Immau ; and mediator by office, as transacting 
matters lietween God and man. Water l^id- 

Tt is utterly inconceivable that inanimate 
matter, without the mediation of some immaterial bo* 
ing, should operate upon other matter without mutual 

contact. Benllett 
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MEDICI (John or Gioranne de), a wealthy 
merchant of Venice, who died in 142B, having 
lirst given that memorable charge to his sons, to 
which Mr, Hoscoe attributes all the future great- 
ness of this remarkable family. lie never ap- 
pears to have solicited office, but was honored 
withseveral distinguished appointments. * Ifeel,’ 
said he, on the occasion alluded to, ‘ that I have 
lived the time prescribed me. I die content; 
leaving you, my sons, in affluence and health, 
and in such a station that, while you follow my 
example, you may live in your native place ho- 
nored and respected. Nothing affords me more 
pleasure than the reflection that my conduct has 
not given offence to any one ; but that, on the 
contrary, T have endeavoured to serve all persons 
to the best of my abilities. I advise you to do 
the same. With respect to the lionors of the 
state, if you would live with security, accept 
only such as are bestowed on you by the laws, 
and the favor of your fellow-citizens ; for it is the 
exercise of that power which is obtained by vio- 
lence, and not of that which is voluntarily con- 
ferred, that occasions hatred and violence.^ 

Mf.dici (Cosmo de), a citizen and merchant of 
Florence, was the eldest son of the above, and 
born in that city in 1389. At the period of his 
father’s death he was already well established, 
and of the highest consideration among the mer- 
chants of his native city. He had also taken a 
considerable share in its public affairs. In 1414, 
when llallhasar Cossa (John XXIII.) had been 
elected pope, and was summoned to attend the 
council of Constance, he clmse Cosmo de Me 
dici, among other men of eminence, for one of 
his associates. The authority enjoyed at Florence 
by tliis distinguished individual and his family, 
at this time, consisted ratlier in tacit influence 
and acquiescence than in any prescribed form of 
office or appointment. Their urbanity and kind- 
ness to the superior ranks of the citizens, and 
their unremitting attention to the interests and 
wants of the lower classes, acquired them those 
numerous and zealous partisans, whom they con- 
sidered the best pledges for the continuance of 
their power. The government was a republic, 
guided by a council of ten and a chief executive 
officer, called the Gonfalouiere, or standard bearer 
chosen every two months. Such was the influence 
of the Medici,that they generally assumed to them- 
selves these first offices of the state, or nominated 
such persons as they esteemed fit ; always, however, 
consulting the popular opinion. At length the 
bad success of tne war against Lucca gave occa- 
sion to the rise of a party, headed by Rinaldo de’ 
Albizi, which, in 1433, after filling the magis- 
tracy with their own creatures, ventured to seize 
the person of Cosmo, and to proceed against him 
judicially, alleging that his influence was dange- 
rous to the state* He remained in prison several 
flays, in constant apprehension of violence, or 
*^hat his life might be attempted by poison ; until 
several princes and states of Italy interposed on 
his behalf ; and, in conclusion, he ana several 
members of his family were banished to Padua 
for ten years. By the Venetian government he 
was receiv^ with marked respect, and took up 
his abode in the capital cf that state. Within a 
year Rinaldo himself was obliged to quit Flo- 
Tenee, and Cosmo, being recalled, returned 
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amidst the loud acclamations of all ranks. The 
gonfalouiere who had pronounced his sentence, 
with a few others of that party, were put to 
death. The choice of magistrates was now care- 
fully confined to the partisans of ihe Medici, 
and 'alliances formed with other powers for the 
])urpose of supporting and perpetuating their 
system of government. From this period ilie life 
of Cosmo was an almost uninterrupted series of 
prosperity. The tranfjuillity of the republic, 
and the satisfaction which he experienced in 
the esteem and confidence of his fellow-citi- 
zens, enabled him to indulge his propeusity 
to the promotion of science, and the patronage 
and encouragement of all learned men. He as- 
sembled at Florence some of the most celebrated 
men of the age, and establisiied an academy ex- 
pressly for the elucidation of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, at the head of which he placed the famous 
Marsilio Ficino. He collected from all parts 
manuscripts of the Greek, I.atin, and oriental 
languages, the foundation of the l.aurentian li- 
brary, and gave every encouragement to the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and arcliitecture. He also 
collected statues, vases, gems, and medals, mak- 
ing all his treasures accessible to the curious and 
the public 

In the latter period of his life Cosmo with- 
drew, as much as possible, from the burden of 
public affairs to his seats at Careggi and Caffag- 
giolo, where he cultivated his farms with success; 
but his happiest hours were devoted to letters 
and philosophy, and the society to which they 
inclined him. He was usually accompanied in 
these retreats, by Ficino, to whom, after having 
been his protector, he became a pupil in the 
study of the Platonic philosophy. His piety he 
displayed, according to the fashion of the age, 
by the munificent endowment of numerous reli- 
gious foundations ; and even erected a hospital 
at Jerusalcmi for the relief of distressed pilgrims. 
The spirit of his government was moderation; 
and he never assumed a state beyond that of a 
citizen. Being apprehensive that ambitious al- 
liances would give rise to suspicions that he en- 
tertained designs inimical to the freedom ol 
Florence, he chose to increase his interest among 
the citizens by the marriage of his children iiflo 
the most distinguished families of the republic. 
Piero, his eldest son, was married to Lucretia 
Tornabuoiii, by whom he had two sons, Lorenzo 
and Giuliano. His immense wealth was not the 
objqct of envy, because he chiefly expended ii 
upon the public ; and there was scarcely a citi- 
zen whom he had not some lime obliged h} 
loans of money, never asking the repayment. 

Parties were, however, a second time fonnet 
in Florence hostile to the predominance of ihi 
family. But Cosmo’s popularity was not to b 
shaken ; and, while he withdrew from public busi 
ness, he retained the influence of his virtues 
He had lost his secon<l son, Giovanni, on whor 
he had placed his chief expectations ; his eldes 
Piero, laboring under various bodily infirm 
ties: so that he apprehended that at his ow 
death the splendor of the Medici would ceas' 
A short time before his death, as his attendan 
were carrying him through the apartments of h 
palace, he exclaimed ‘ This is loo large a hou: 
for so small a family.’ His latter days were, ho> 
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over, clieered hy liis fellow-citizens, in a public 
<lecrce, conferring upon him the noble title of 
Father of his Country, which was inscribed on 
his tomb. He died, in the prospect of a happier 
state, we are told, August 1st, 1464, at the age of 
seventy-five years, deeply lamented by a vast 
majority of his countrymen. 

Medici (Lorenzo de), called The Magnificent, 
was the grandson of Cosmo, and son of Piero de 
Medici, by Lucretia Tornabuoni. He was born 
January 1st, 1448, and was about sixteen years of 
age wlien Cosmo died. In early life he exhibited 
proofs of a superior mind, which was cultivated 
by a very careful education, under the direction 
of his mother, one of the most accomplished 
women of her age. Thai turn of mind which 
afterwards gave him a peculiar claim to the title 
of ‘ Magnificent’ was also apparent in his youth. 
Having received, as a present, a horse from 
Sicily, he sent the donor, in return, a gift of far 
greater value; and, on being reproved for his 
profusencss, he remarked that there was nothing 
so glorious as to overcome others in generosity. 
He was not less addicted to active sports and 
laborious exercises than to the studies of the 
closet, and to polite literature. Tall in stature, 
and robust in form, I.oien7.o had in his person a 
great appearance of strength ; but from his birth 
hi.s sight was weak ; his voice harsh ; and he 
was totally deprived of the sense of smell. At 
the death of his distinguished grandfather it wa.s 
thought proper immediately to initiate him into 
political life. He was accordingly sent to the 
principal courts of Italy for the purpose of form- 
ing a personal connexion with their rulers, and to 
strengthen the interest of his family. In an in- 
terview witli Ferdinand of Naples he impressed 
him with a high idea of his early wisdom ; and the 
prudence and vigor of his conduct at home were 
instrumental in fully restoring the influence and 
superiority of his house. In 1409 he married 
Clarice, a daughter of the family of Orsini, and 
in the same year Piero de Medici, his father, 
dietl, Lorenzo immediately, at the request of 
tlie citizens of Florence, took upon himself that 
post of head of the republic whicli Cosmo and 
Ihero had successively occupied. On tlie acces- 
sion of Sixtus IV^. to the papacy, T.orenzo, with 
other eminent citizens, were deputed to congratu- 
late him on the part of the republic. He was 
invested, on this occasion, with the office of 
treasurer of the holy see. One of the first pub- 
lic occufrcnccs after tliis was a revolt of tlie in- 
habitants of Volterra : by the ri commendation of 
Lorenzo, force was adopted, wliuh ended in the 
sack of that city, a circumstance he is said to 
have much regreted. In 1472 he was the 
means of re-establishing the .icademy of Pisa, 
and took up iiis residence there for a consi- 
derate time, contributing to it a laigc sum from 
his private fortune. AftachfJ to the Platonic 
philosophy, he took an activ'p part in the estab- 
lishineiit of an academy for its promotion, and 
instituted an annual festival in honor of the 
memory of Plato. While ihus advancing, in the 
career of fame and prosperity, a tragical incident 
was very i.ear depriving Mm of life; i.e. the 
conspiracy of the razzi, a numerous and distin- 
guished family in Florence. The instigators of 
this foul altempt, of vshich the object was the as- 


sassination of Lorenzo and his brother, wcc 
pope Sixtus IV., and his nephew cardinal itiario : 
the archbishop of Pisa being their principal 
agent. Giacopo de Pazzi, the head of that 
family, gave also his assistance. The atrocious 
plan was to assassinate the two brothers, while 
they were partaking of the hospitality of Lorenzo ; 
but the absence of Giuliano, through indisposi- 
tion, obliged the conspirators to postpone the 
event. On deliberation it was resolved that the 
assassination should take place on the following 
Sunday, at the elevation of the host, in the 
church. 

The murder of Giuliano was committed to 
Francesco de Pazzi and Hernardo Band ini ; tliat 
of Lorenzo to the sole hand of Monlesicco. This 
office he had undertaken while he understooil 
that it was to he executed in a private dwelling, 
but he shrunk from the idea of polluting a church 
with such a crime. Two ecclesiastics were 
therefore selected for the commission of the 
deed I In the mouth of April, 1478, the young 
cardinal Riario, apostolic legate, a guest in the 
palace of Lorenzo, procecdeil to the church of 
the lleharata, since called ‘ Santa Maria del 
Fiore,’ where the victims were present. The con- 
spirators look their stations, and waited with 
impatience for the signal, when the bell rang — 
the priest raised the consecrated wafer — the 
people bowed before it, and at the same instant 
Bandini plunged a dagger into the hreast of 
Giuliano. On receiving the wound, wliicli was 
fatal, he took a few steps and fell, when de Pazzi 
rushed upon him with incredible fury, and 
stabbed him in different parts of his body. Such 
was the violence of his rage that he w^ounded 
himself in the thigh. ’I’he priests who had un- 
dertaken the assassination of i.orenzo vvere not 
equally successful : they inflicted only a slight 
wound, whicli roused rather than disabled him. 
He instantly threw off his cloak, and, holding it 
up as a shield, with his right hand drew his 
sword, and repelled the assailants. Bandini 
came up with his dagger streaming with the 
blood of Giuliano, but was instantly struck down 
by a servant. JAirenzo’s friends in llie mean 
lime assembled round him, and conducted liiiii 
home. A simultaneous attack on the palace of 
government, hy otlier conspirators, failed of suc- 
cess, and tlie people attached to the Medici, col- 
lecting in crowds, pul to death or apprehciidcd 
the assassins. Signal and instant justice was in- 
flicted on them. The archbishop of Pisa was 
hanged out of the palace window in his rolus, 
and Giacapode Pazzi, with one of his nephews, 
shared a like fate. Lorenzo endeavoured to re- 
strain the fury of the populace, and induce them 
to commit to the magistrates the punishment of 
the guilty. In the mean time the pope, inflamc?d 
almost to madness by the defeat of nis scheme, ex- 
communicated Lorenzo and the magistrates, laid 
an*intcrdict upon the whole Florentine territory, 
and, forming a league with the king of Naples, 
prepared to invade it. llostilites began, and 
were carried on through two campaigns. At the 
close of 1479 I^orenzo took the nold resolution 
of paying a visit to one of these enemies, the 
king of Naples, and, without any previous secu- 
rity, trusted his liberty and life ia his hands. 
The nionareh was struck with this heroic ac , 
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which ended in a treaty of mutual defence and 
friendship- Sixtus, however, persevered in war, 
till a descent upon the coast of Italy by Maho- 
met H* 

In the month of May, 1481, another attempt 
was made to assassinate I.orenzo in a church, 
but tlie plot was happily discovered, and tlie 
agents were seized and executed. From this 
time he generally appeared in public, surround- 
ed with a guard of friends, Jlut the death of 
Sixtus IV. freed him from an ailvcrsary who 
never ceased to bear iiim ill-will, and he was 
able to secure himself a friend in Innocent Vlll. 
his successor. liis political conduct, as head of 
the Florentine re])ublic, was chieHy directed to 
the preservation of an equilibrium of power be- 
tween the states of Italy. 

Foreiizo also was distinguished both for the 
encouragement of literature and the arts, and his 
proficiency in Italian poetry. His works are 
remarkable for vigor of imagination, accuracy 
of judgment, and an elegance of style, which en- 
title him, almost exclusively, to the appellation 
of the * restorer of Italian literature.* Some of 
his pieces of the lighter kind became extremely 
popular ; and bis regard to literature in general 
was testified by the attention which he paid to 
the Laurentiniau library, and especially to the 
enlargement of the collection of antiquities : for 
this jiurpose he employed the services of learned 
men in different parts of Italy, and particularly 
Angelo Politiano. ‘ I wish,’ said lie to him, 
Mhat the diligence of Pico and y 001 * 80 ! f would 
afford me such opportunities of purchasing books, 
that 1 should be obliged even to pledge my fur- 
niture to possess ihcm.^ Two journeys into the 
east by Giovanni Lascar produced a great num- 
ber of rare works. On liis return from bis second 
expedition, he brought with him ‘200 MSS., 
many of which he hail procured from a monas- 
tery at Mount Athos ; but this treasure did not 


towards the close of the fifteenth century, waa 
evidently made in the arts, and which, commen- 
cing at Florence, extended itself throughout 
I'iUrope, Here Michael Angelo Huonarotti first 
imbibed that spirit which was destined to efl'ect 
a reformation in the arts ; while the study of 
architecture was encouraged by the nunu^rous 
buildings which he eri?cted, or induced others to 
erect, in Florence and its vicinity. 

Lorenzo, though of free and perhaps liceutious 
manners witli respect to the female sex, was 
nevcrtlieless an affectionate and attentive father. 
His eldest son ‘Piero, designed for his successor, 
was sent, at the age of fourteen, to visit Rome. 
This close connexion with the pontiff was with a 
view to a favorite ])oint of his ambition, the ele- 
vation of his second son Giovanni to the cardi- 
nalate, which, by incessant applications, he pre- 
vailed upon tlie pope to confer upon (iiovanni, 
at the age of thirteen. ‘ It was,’ says one of his 
biographers, ‘a deserved consequence of this 
prostitution of ecclesiastical honors, that this 
cardinal, when arrived at the popedom, should, 
by his levity and extravagance, have given 
the immediate occasion to that defection from 
the church of Rome wliich has so much reduced 
luT authority.’ (linliano afUTvvards became 
allied to the royal house of I'rance, and obtained 
the title of the duke of Nemours. 

* Having,’ says lie, * now obtained tlie object 
of my cares, I trust I may be allowed to enjoy 
the sweets of leisure, to share the reputation 
of my fellow-citizens, and to exult in the glory 
of my native place.* This prospect of relax- 
ation and happiness he was not destined to 
realise. In 1488 he lo.st his excellent wife; 
and in the yttar 149‘i the gout, under which 
he labored, attacked liiin with sucli violence, 
that, while tlie attention of liis physicians 
was employed in administering relief, he con- 
tracted a slow fever, and sunk, before his attend- 


arrive till after the death of Lorenzo. On the 
discovery of printing, Lorenzo was immediately 
solicitous to avail himself of its advantages in 
procuring editions of the best works of antiquity ; 
and, when tlie capture of Constantinople caused 
the dispersion of many learned Greeks, he took 
advantage of the circums^ance to promote the 
study of their language in Italy. ‘Succeeding 
scholars,’ observes Mr. Roscoo, ‘have been pro- 
fuse of their acknowledgments to their great 
patron, who first formed that establishment, from 
which, to use their own classical figure, as from 
the Trojan horse, so many illustrious champions 
have sprung, ami by means of which the know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue xvas extended, not 
only through all Italy, but tbrougb France, Spain, 
Germany, and England ; from all which countries 
numerous pupils attended at Florence, who dif- 
fused the learning they had there acquired 
throughout the rest of Europe.’ 

I^renzo appropriated his gardens in Florence 
to the establishment of an academy for the 
antique, which he furnislied with a profusion of 
stotues, busts, and other relics of art. The atten- 
tjon of the highest ranks was thus incited to 
these pursuits ; and that of the lower classes by 
his liberality. To this institution, more than 
any other circumstance, Mr. lloscoe attributes 
the sudden and astonisiung proficiency which, 


ants suspected danger, into such a state of 
debility, a.s precluded all hopes of recovery. 
Having performed tlx* olliees of the church, he 
had a private interview with his son Piero, with 
whom he held a long and inten.'sting conversation, 
preserved by Mr. Koscoe, oti the stale of the re- 
public, the situation of his family, &c. Having 
composed himself, after his first interview at this 
time xvith Politiano, he enquired with great kind- 
ness why Pico of Slirandola hail not once paid 
him a visit during his sickness. Politiano apolo- 
gised for hi.s friend, by a.ssuring I.orenzo that 
he Iiad only been deterred bv the apprehension 
that his presence might be troublesome. ‘On 
the contrary,’ replied Lorenzo, ‘ if his journey 
from the city be not troublesome to him, I shall 
rejoice to see him.’ Pico came to share, for the 
last time, the interest of his conversation. Lo- 
renzo exprc.ssed his esteem for him in the most 
afleclionate terms, and then changed the subject 
to lively topics; expressing, witli some degree 
of jocularity, his wishes that be could have ob- 
tained a icpriovc, until be could have completed 
his library. The interview was scarcely termi- 
nated, wben the priest Savonarolo reminded him, 
that it was his duty to bear death with fortitude, 
‘with cheerfulness’’ replied Lorenzo, ‘if such be 
the will of (iod.’ On taking a morsel of food, 
and being asked bow he relished it, ‘as a dying 
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inan always does/ he said. Having afTection- 
ately embraced his friends, he became absorbed 
in meditation, till the energies of life gradually 
declining, and pressing to his lips a magnificent 
crucifix, he calmly expired, in the forty-fourth 
year of his age. 

Mr. Iloscoc sums up his character by do- 
scribing him as man who may be selected 
from all the characters of ancient and modern 
history, as exhibiting the most remarkable in- 
stance of depth of penetration, versatility of 
talent, and comprehension of mind.-— Or the 
various occupations in which Lorenzo engaged, 
there is not one in which he was not eminently 
successful: but he was more particuldrly dis- 
tinguished in those which justly hold the first 
rank in human estimation. The facility with 
which he turned from subjects of the highest im- 
portance, to those of amusement and levity, sug- 
gested to his countrymen the idea that he had 
two distinct souls combined in one body. Even 
his moral character seems to have partaken, in 
some degree, of the same diversity ; and his de- 
votional poems are as ardent as his lighter pieces 
are licentious. On all sides he touciied the ex- 
tremes of human character, and the powers of his 
mind were only bounded by that impenetrable cir- 
cle, ’which prescribes the limits of human nature.’ 

Medici (liypolitus de), natural son of Julian 
de Medici by a lady of Urbino, was early re- 
markable for the brilliancy of his wit and the 
graces of his person. Pope Clement VII., his 
cousin, made him cardinal in 1529 ; sent him 
as his legate into Germany to the court of Charles 
V., and reposed great confidence in him. lie 
was highly instrumental in raising Paul HI. to 
the papal see ; but afterwards conspired against 
him, on being refused the office of legate to An- 
cona, which had been promised to him in tlie 
conclave. His plot being discovered he fled, 
and died at Itri in 1635, in his twenty- fourth 
year, and was supposed to have been poisoned, 
llis house was an asylum for the unfortunate, 
and often also for those who were guilty of the 
the blackest crimes. He had a natural son 
named Asdrubal de Medici, who was a knight of 
Malta, lie never put on the habit of cardinal, 
except on occasions of public ceremony. 

Medici (John de), on account of his bravery 
and knowledge of military affairs, was surnamed 
the Invincible. He was the son of John, or 
Jourdain, de Medici. He first carried arms 
under Laurence de Medici against the duke of 
Urbino, and afterwards under pope Leo X. Upon 


tlie death of Leo he entered into the service of 
Francis I., which he quitted to follow the foN 
tunes of Francis Sforsa duke of Milan. When 
Francis 1. formed an alliance with the pope and 
the Venetians against the emperor, he returned 
to his service. He was wounded in the knee at 
Govemola by a musket-ball ; and, being carried 
to Mantua, died in 1526, ag^ twenty-eight. He 
was above the middle stature, strong, and nervous. 
His soldiers, to express their grief for his loss, 
assumed a mourning dress and standards, which 
procured them the name of the black band. 
Cosmo the Great was his only son. 

Medici (Alexander de), duke of Florence in 
1530, a natural son of Laurence de j^edici, sur- 
named the Younger, nephew of p6pe Clement 
VII. and duke of Urbino. He owed his eleva- 
tion to the intrigues of his uncle, and to the arms 
of Charles V., who, having made himself master 
of Florence after an obstinate siege, conferred the 
sovereignty of it on Alexander, and afterwards 
gave him in marriage Margaret of Austria, his 
natural daughter. According to . the terms of 
capitulation granted to the Florentines, the new 
duke was to be only hereditary doge, and his au- 
thority was tempered by councils; which left 
them at least a shadow of their ancient liberty. 
Hut Alexander, who felt himself supported by 
llie emperor and the pope, was no sooner in pos- 
session of his new dignity, than he began to go- 
vern like a tyrant. His excesses became at last 
so intolerable that a conspiracy was formed 
against him, and he was assasinated by his 
relation Laurence de Medici, on the 6th of 
January, 1537, in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age. 

Medici (Cosmo de), surnamed the Great, 
succeeded his relation Alexander after some 
struggle with the Florentines, who failed in their 
attempt to recover their liberty : but hib govern- 
ment was so mild and just that they hardly felt 
the loss. He joined Charles V, against the 
French, and as a reward for his services, the era- 
eror, to the duchy of Tuscany, added Piom- 
ino, the isle of Elba, and other states. Cosmo 
soon after received from pope Pius IV. the title 
of grand duke. He died in 1574, aged fifty-five, 
after governing with equal wisdom and glory. 
In 1562 he instituted the military order of St. 
Stephen. His son, Francis-Mary, who died in 
1587, was the father of Mary de Medici, the wife 
of Henry the Great and of Ferdinand L, who 
died in 1608. 
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